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LIFE   OF   THE  EIGHT   HON.    WILLIAM  PITT,   BY   EAKL  STANHOPE. 


IF  the  concluding  portion  of  Lord 
Stanhope's  well-written  work  prove 
less  generally  attractive  than  that 
which  went  before,  the  cause  is  to 
be  sought  for,  neither  in  the  compa- 
rative unimportance  of  the  events 
therein  recorded,  nor  in  any  lack  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  noble  bio- 
grapher in  telling  his  story.  The 
story,  on  the  contrary,  is  well  and 
clearly  told,  and  it  ranges  over  an 
interval  than  which  the  history  of 
the  world  embraces  none  more  im- 
portant. But  for  this  very  reason 
the  writer  labours  under  great  dis- 
advantages. He  has  to  deal  with 
matters  which  have  been  so  often 
and  so  fully  handled  that  few  per- 
sons arrived  at  early  manhood  can 
be  wholly  unacquainted  with  them ; 
while  to  such  as  have  passed,  like 
ourselves,  the  meridian  line  of  life, 
they  present  scarcely  any  feature 
that  is  new.  For  Mr  Pitt's  later 
life  was,  more,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  any  great  man  of  modern  times, 
entirely  a  public  life.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  run  his  course  to  an  end 
without  any  domesticity  whatever. 


Singularly  exempt  from  the  pas- 
sions which  have  their  good  as  well 
as  their  evil  proclivities,  he  formed 
no  family  connections,  and  en- 
tered into  few  private  intimacies. 
Once,  and  only  once,  he  appears  to 
have  hovered  on  the  brink  of  matri- 
mony. The  conversation  and  man- 
ners of  Lord  Auckland's  daughter 
caught  his  fancy,  and  he  became,  in 
consequence,  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  house  of  his  friend;  but  when 
it  was  suggested  to  him*  that  inti- 
macies of  this  sort  mean  something, 
and  that  something  means  mar- 
riage, he  instantly  withdrew.  The 
reason  assigned  by  himself  for  de- 
clining a  formal  proposal  was  lack 
of  means  to  support  a  family ;  but 
when  we  remember  that  he  was  in 
the  receipt  of  at  least  .£10,000  a- 
year,  and  that  £3000,  being  the 
salary  then  attached  to  the  Lord- 
Wardenship  of  the  Cinque-Ports, 
was  independent  of  the  revenues 
of  political  office,  we  find  some  dif- 
ficulty in  accepting  this  as  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  fact 
we  rather  believe  to  be,  that  he  had 
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King's  subjects,  whatever  forms  of 
Christianity  they    might    profess. 
In  like  manner  he  had  arranged  a 
scheme  for  the  gradual  transfer  of 
the  suffrage  from  decayed  boroughs 
to  growing  towns ;  which,  had  cir- 
cumstances  enabled  him   to  carry 
into  effect,  would  have  saved  the 
country  from  what  it  had  to  go 
through  in   1831.      But  Mr  Pitt, 
unlike  Liberals  by  profession,  was 
neither  a  bigot  nor  a  fanatic.     He 
knew  that  measures  good  in  them- 
selves cease  to  be  good  if  they  be 
carried    inopportunely.       He  was 
able    to   do  what    few  statesmen  • 
seem  to  be  capable  of  achieving — 
to  balance  the  profit  of  success  in 
some  favourite  device,  against  the 
loss  to  be  incurred  by  shaking,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  it,  society  to 
its  centre.     No  minister,  for  exam- 
ple, ever  desired    more   earnestly 
than  he  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
constitution   to  Roman  Catholics. 
His  plan    of    union  between  the 
Parliaments  of    Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  embraced  arrangements  for 
bringing  that  purpose  about;    yet 
he  relinquished  that  purpose  in  de- 
ference to  a  necessity  which  he  felt 
to  be  more  urgent  than  the  pur- 
pose itself.     Is  he  justly  censurable 
for  this?     A  moment's  considera- 
tion will  show  that  he  really  could 
not  help  himself.      In    the    first 
place,  his  own  friends,  the  mem- 
bers of    his  own  Administration, 
paralysed  his  efforts  by  an  act  of 
the  grossest  treachery.     In  the  next 
place,  not  the  royal  will  alone,  but 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  was 
against  him.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  party  in  the  State  strong 
enough  to  form,  though  not  per- 
haps sufficiently  strong  to  carry  on, 
a   Government  without  him,  was 
pledged  at    all   hazards    to  force 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
a  measure  which  the  King,  it  was 
well  understood,   would    abdicate 
rather    than    confirm.      Was   Pitt 
right  or  wrong  in  saving  the  coun- 
try from  an  inevitable  convulsion, 
though  the  price  which  he  paid  for 
so  doing  was  the  abandonment  of 
a  favourite  project,   and  the  cer- 
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no  inclination  to  the  society  of 
women ;  and  we  know  that,  in  his 
intercourse  with  men,  he  cared  for 
little  else  than  politics.  Hence  we 
look  in  vain,  even  in  the  pages  of 
so  accurate  and  painstaking  a 
writer  as  Lord  Stanhope,  for  those 
minute  touches  of  individual  char- 
acter which  give  its  peculiar  charm 
to  biography.  Mr  Pitt,  as  the  great 
statesman,  the  indefatigable  work- 
er, the  mainstay  of  order,  and  of 
the  law's  supremacy  at  home, — the 
pertinacious  opponent  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  and  of  French 
ambition  abroad — is  kept  distinctly 
before  us ;  but  of  Mr  Pitt  in  the 
home-circle,  unbending  to  all  who 
approach  him,  throwing  out  loose 
observations,  and  giving  and  tak- 
ing as  common  men  do,  we  hear 
little  or  nothing.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  appears  to  us  that 
we  shall  best  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  present  paper  if  we  abstain 
from  meddling  with  the  thread  of 
Lord  Stanhope's  narrative,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  one  or  two  points 
in  Mr  Pitt's  career  which  have 
either  escaped  heretofore  the  notice 
of  historians,  or  been  touched  upon 
so  lightly  as  to  make  no  very  dis- 
tinct impression  upon  the  public 
mind. 

On  Mr  Pitt's  merits  as  a  finan- 
cier and  administrator  in  times 
of  peace,  writers  of  all  parties  seem 
to  be  agreed.  Even  Lord  Macaulay 
gives  him  credit  for  the  wisdom  of 
his  general  views,  though  he  ob- 
jects, as  might  be  expected,  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  on  par- 
ticular occasions  carried  into  effect. 
It  is  admitted,  likewise,  that  among 
what  are  called  liberal  politicians, 
few  were  prepared  to  go  further  in  the 
way  of  wholesome  change  than  he. 
His  was  true  Toryism — not  a  policy 
of  repression.  He  was  honestly  desir- 
ous, while  he  maintained  the  r'jjhts 
of  the  Established  Church,  to  repeal 
or  greatly  modify  those  harsh  laws 
•with  which  Whig  Governments  and 
Whig  Parliaments  had  encumbered 
t'  -^tatute-book.  He  was  honestly 
;  (jus  to  place  upon  a  footing  of 
political  equality  all  classes  of  the 
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tainty  of  having  his  own  honour 
as  a  politician  called  in  question  ? 
Let  us  endeavour,  in  very  few 
words,  to  describe  how  the  case 
really  stood. 

So  early  as  1792  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Irish  Parliament  for 
repealing  some  of  the  most  obnoxious 
of  the  laws  which  bore  hard  upon  Ro- 
man Catholics.  It  was  proposed  in 
this  bill  to  sanction  the  marriage  of 
Protestants  with  Roman  Catholics, 
by  exempting  them  from  the  for- 
feiture of  their  rights  to  vote  at 
elections  in  consequence  of  such 
marriage.  Attorneys  were  at  the 
same  time  allowed  to  take  Roman 
Catholics  for  clerks ;  and  leave  was 
given  to  open  schools  without  a 
licence  from  the  Protestant  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  The  measure  was 
not  only  just  in  itself,  but  it  was 
eminently  politic ;  for  Ireland, 
like  Great  Britain,  had  caught  the 
fever  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion, as  yet  in  many  instances  loyal, 
took  advantage  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  Government  to 
press  their  claims.  Mr  Pitt's  views 
in  favour  of  Ireland  did  not,  how- 
ever, stop  there.  He  induced  Lord 
Westmoreland,  the  Tory  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, himself  an  ultra-Protestant, 
and  leaning  for  support  exclusively 
on  certain  high  Protestant  families, 
to  open  the  session  of  1793  with 
an  announcement  that  the  King 
was  anxious  for  "a  general  union 
of  sentiment  among  all  classes  of 
his  subjects,  and  that,  entertaining 
these  views,  his  Majesty  trusted 
that  the  situation  of  his  Catholic 
subjects  would  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Legislature." 

In  pursuance  of  the  intentions 
thus  shadowed  forth,  a  bill  for  the 
further  relief  of  Roman  Catholics 
was,  on  the  4th  of  February  1793, 
introduced  into  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  It  repealed  every  pen- 
alty and  disability  affecting  the 
education  of  children  and  the  suc- 
cession to  estates.  It  enabled  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  hold  civil  and 
military  offices,  with  the  exception 
of  a  certain  number  which  were 


specified  in  the  Act.  Above  all,  it 
admitted  Roman  Catholics  to  vote 
at  elections,  without  taking  any 
other  oaths  than  those  of  allegiance 
and  abjuration.  In  itself  this  was 
a  prodigious  step  in  advance ;  but 
it  was  still  more  important,  looking 
to  the  remote  consequences  involved 
in  it.  The  abolition  of  all  the  other 
disabilities  under  which  Roman 
Catholics  still  lay,  could  only  be  a 
question  of  time.  For,  the  moment 
you  admit  a  body  of  religionists  to 
vote  for  the  men  who  shall  repre- 
sent them  in  the  Legislature,  you 
pave  the  way— and  a  very  broad 
and  obvious  way  it  is — for  the  ad- 
mission of  members  of  their  own 
body  into  the  Legislature  itself. 

Great  as  these  concessions  were, 
they  satisfied  nobody.  The  ultra- 
Protestants  complained  of  them  as 
too  extensive ;  the  parties  bene- 
fited pronounced  them  to  be  too 
narrow.  Revolutionary  principles 
continued  to  spread,  and  Mr  Pitt 
became  more  and  more  convinced 
that  he  must  continue  to  temper 
the  firmness  which  he  was  prepared 
to  exercise  with  further  concilia- 
tion. He  cast  about,  therefore,  to 
strengthen  himself,  by  taking  into 
the  Cabinet  statesmen  who  should 
be  prepared  to  support  him  in  both 
courses,  and,  in  1794,  accepted  as 
his  colleagues  the  heads  of  that 
section  of  politicians  which  came 
afterwards  to  be  recognised  as  the 
Grenvillites.  This  was  followed  in 
1795  by  the  recall  of  Lord  West- 
moreland from  Ireland,  and  the 
nomination  of  Earl  Fitz-William  to 
succeed  him.  That  Mr  Pitt  con- 
sented to  the  latter  arrangement 
with  reluctance  is  no  proof  of  his 
insincerity.  He  was  unwilling  to 
throw  overboard  a  colleague  who, 
in  spite  of  some  defects  in  char- 
acter, had  worked  with  him  faith- 
fully. And  the  manner  in  which 
the  change  was  pressed  upon  him 
was  certainly  not  such  as  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  arrangement.  His 
new  friends  were  but  awkward  soli- 
citors. Their  requests  seemed  to 
him  to  savour  of  dictation,  and  to 
dictation  Pitt  could  never  submit. 
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Urged  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr  sequence  was,  his  speedy  recall,  and 
Windham  to  sacrifice  at  the  same  a  check  given  at  a  critical  moment 
time  his  Irish  Chancellor,  Fitz-  to  the  policy  which  he  had  been 
Gibbon,  he  resolutely  refused.  He  chosen  to  originate.  But  worse 
refused  also  to  inaugurate  a  new  things  were  done  elsewhere.  Ihe 
system  of  government  in  Ireland,  King,  nervously  alive  to  the  danger 
by  superseding  abruptly  other  gen-  of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to 
tlemen  to  whom  the  management  political  power,  consulted  the  two 
of  the  influences  in  that  coun-  highest  legal  authorities  of  the  day, 
try  had  heretofore  been  intrusted,  whether  his  consent  to  the  repeal 
Moreover,  he  declined  to  remove  of  the  Test  Act  would  be  consistent 
Lord  Westmoreland  himself  till  with  the  due  observance  of  the 
another  place  could  be  found  for  coronation  oath.  Both  of  the  au- 
him ;  and  he  sent  Lord  Fitz-William  authorities,  Lord  Kenyon  and  Sir 
at  last  to  Dublin,  with  strict  in-  John  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Eldon), 
junctions  to  do  nothing  hastily,  though  personally  opposed  ^  in  the 
and,  in  every  measure  which  he  strongest  manner  to  Mr  Pitt's  views 
should  originate,  to  take  the  Chan-  in  the  matter,  affirmed  that  there 
cellor  and  the  rest  of  his  subordi-  could  be  no  inconsistency  in  the 
nates  along  with  him.  It  was  at  proceeding.  "  Though  the  Test 
this  juncture  that  Lord  Auckland  Act,"  they  said,  "  appears  to  be  a 
thought  fit  to  mark  his  sense  of  wise  law,  and,  in  point  of  sound 
gratitude  for  past  favours,  by  find-  policy,  not  to  be  departed  from, 
ing  fault  with  everything  which  yet  it  seems  that  it  might  be  re- 
fa  is  chief  proposed  to  do.  He  wrote  pealed  or  altered  without  any 
bitter  letters  to  persons  whom  he  breach  of  the  coronation  oath  or  Act 
knew  to  be  as  dissatisfied  as  him-  of  Union  (with  Scotland)."  This 
self,  and  became  in  due  time  a  was  a  very  honourable  postpone- 
party  to  a  plot  for  defeating,  by  ment  of  personal  and  party  feeling 
underhand  means,  Mr  Pitt's  pur-  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and  honour, 
poses.  We  are  very  sorry  to  say  a  It  would  have  been  well  for  the 
harsh  word  of  the  father  of  so  de-  good  names  of  other  public  men  if 
servedly  popular  a  prelate  as  the  they  had  acted  in  a  similar  spirit, 
present  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Deeply  as  we  reverence  the  me- 
but  truth  has  stronger  claims  upon  niory  of  good  old  George  III.,  we 
such  as  deal  with  history  than  per-  cannot  deny  that  he  never  could  be 
sonal  predilections.  The  first  Lord  brought  to  see  that,  in  the  making 
Auckland  behaved  extremely  ill  to  or  unmaking  of  laws,  his  private 
his  benefactor.  Gorged  with  pen-  sentiments  formed  no  fair  standard 
sions,  he  considered  himself  slighted  by  which  to  try  his  duties  as  a  con- 
because  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  changes  stitutional  king.  The  power  which 
now  effected,  refused  to  bring  him  imposes  a  political  obligation  is 
into  the  Cabinet;  and,  as  we  shall  surely  competent  to  annul  it;  and  the 
take  occasion  presently  to  show,  coronation  oath,  as  it  was  imposed 
he  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  the  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  so 
means  which  he  adopted  to  gratify  it  could  be  binding  only  as  long  as 


his  resentment. 


Parliament  chose  to  enforce  it.  Had 


Lord   Fitz  -William,   as  is   well  it  been  possible  to  convince  the  King 

known,  paid  no  regard  to  the  in-  of  this,  the  probabilities  are,  that 

stmctions  which  Mr  Pitt  had  giv  |  ,  ,fh  England  and  Ireland  would 

AimV  Il?medl.ate11y  on  arrivin-  |  :,  tve  escaped  from  a  great  deal  of 

ublm,  he  took  his  own  line,  and,  mischievous  agitation  ;  for  in  1795 

ignoring  the  existence  of  the  Chan-  Pitt  had  arranged  such  a  settlement 

the  other  members  of  his  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question  as 

tration,  entered  at  once  into  would  have  given  to  the  Protestant 

elations  with  the  heads  of  Government,  in  Church  and  State, 

•man  Catholic  party.  The  con-  as  great  an  amount  of  security 


as 
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a  Protestant  Government  can  ever 
count  upon  in  dealing  with  the 
Papacy.  The  Romish  clergy  were 
prepared  at  that  time  to  grant  to 
the  Crown  a  veto  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  their  bishops.  They  were 
willing,  likewise,  themselves  to 
become  pensioners  on  the  bounty 
of  Parliament.  But  the  King's 
thoughts  reverted  continually  to  the 
terms  of  his  coronation  oath ;  and 
they  whose  duty  it  was  to  point 
out  to  him  the  groundlessness  of 
his  scruples  made  haste  to  embitter 
them.  Lord  Chancellor  Loughbo- 
rough  took  advantage  of  a  visit 
which  he  paid  at  this  time  to  the 
King  at  Weymouth,  to  undo  all 
that  the  written  opinions  of  Lord 
Kenyon  and  Sir  John  Scott  might 
have  effected.  He  not  only  adopted 
and  confirmed  the  King's  views  on 
the  point  of  conscience,  but  be- 
trayed to  him  the  plans  of  his  Prime 
Minister  before  they  had  been  ma- 
tured ;  interposing  thereby,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  an  object  of  the 
deepest  national  importance,  obsta- 
cles which  Mr  Pitt  was  never  after- 
wards able  to  surmount. 

Of  all  this  Pitt  remained  in  ig- 
norance. He  went  forward,  there- 
fore, with  his  arrangements — one, 
and  not  the  least  momentous  of 
which,  aimed  at  bringing  about  a 
legislative  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  And  if  he 
did  not  pledge  his  Government  to 
the  Irish  party,  he  certainly  led  its 
chiefs  to  believe  that,  provided 
they  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
great  scheme,  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  would  be  conceded  to  them. 
We  must  confess  that,  with  Lord 
Stanhope,  we  are  unable  to  acquit 
our  great  statesmen  of  something 
like  over-finessing  on  that  occasion. 
He  certainly  ought,  before  proceed- 
ing so  far,  to  have  made  sure  of  the 
King's  assent  to  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement. He  was  not  ignorant 
— he  could  not  be — that  the  King's 
aversion  to  break  in  on  the  settle- 
ment of  1688  was  intense ;  and 
this  knowledge  it  doubtless  was 
which  restrained  him  from  coming 


to  an  open  understanding  with  his 
Majesty  till  the  step  could  no  longer 
be  avoided.  We  may  make  large 
allowances  for  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature  in  such  a  case,  but  we 
cannot  approve  it.  The  result  was, 
that  in  1800  the  Act  of  Union  was 
passed  ;  and  that  Pitt,  forced  at  last 
to  explain  to  his  master  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Government 
stood,  found  the  King  immovable  ; 
for  treason  had  again  been  at  work. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Auckland  were  both  with  the  King 
before  Mr  Pitt  sought  an  audience; 
and  the  King,  anticipating  every 
argument  which  his  Minister  had 
arranged,  positively  refused  to  fol- 
low his  advice.  What  could  Mr 
Pitt  do1?  His  royal  master  was 
against  him ;  so,  as  he  perfectly 
well  knew,  was  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  He  could  only  tender 
his  resignation,  which,  after  re- 
peated endeavours  to  escape  from 
so  great  a  misfortune,  the  King 
reluctantly  accepted. 

Thus  far,  we  presume,  not  even 
the  most  rabid  of  Whigs  will  say 
that  Mr  Pitt  was  to  blame.  Cer- 
tainly, if  he  had  preferred  a  per- 
sonal crotchet  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  he  might  have  followed  up 
the  act  of  resignation  by  making 
common  cause  with  Mr  Fox  and  Mr 
Grey,  and  striving  to  force  upon 
the  King  the  obnoxious  measure. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Pitt  was  too 
patriotic  for  such  a  course ;  and,  in 
the  next,  he  knew  very  well  that 
had  the  case  been  otherwise  he 
would  have  failed.  The  country 
was  against  Catholic  emancipation; 
and  an  appeal  to  the  constituency 
would  have  brought  together  such 
a  House  of  Commons  as  no  minister 
would  have  dared  to  face  with  a 
bill  to  that  effect  in  his  hand.  Mr 
Pitt,  therefore,  played  the  only  part 
which  was  worthy  of  him,  in  not 
only  not  going  into  opposition,  but 
in  promising  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment, which  Mr  Addington  was 
called  upon  to  form,  all  the  support 
in  his  power. 

Well,  but  granting  all  this  to  be 
as  we  represent  it,  was  Mr  Pitt  jus- 
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tified  in  giving  to  the  King  an  un-     Stanhope  has  fully  vindicated  both 


called-for  assurance  that,  in  what- 
ever situation  he  might  hereafter 
find  himself,  whether  as  a  minister 
of  the  Crown  or  a  private  member 
of  Parliament,  his  Majesty  should 
never  again  hear  more  from  him  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  or  their  claims  ? 
In  our  opinion  he  was  justified.     If 
George  III.  had .  been  a  common 
man,  or  if  the   country  had  had 
any  experience  of  how  a  regency 
would  work,  we  might  qualify  this 
judgment.      But,    looking    to  the 
King's  condition  of  mind — to  his 
constant   liability  to  the   saddest 
disease  which  afflicts  humanity — 
and  looking,  further,  to  what  were 
then  the  professed  political  creeds 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  the 
band  of  statesmen  with  whom  he 
associated,   we  really  do  not  see 
Low  Mr  Pitt,  entertaining  the  opin- 
ions which  he  did,  could,  as  a  man 
of  probity  and  wisdom,  act  other- 
wise.    He  had  to  choose  between 
carrying  a  particular  measure — a 
great  measure,  without  doubt,  and 
especially  in  favour  with  himself — 
throwing  thereby  the  influence  of 
Government  into  hands  which  he 
could  not  trust;    and  putting  vio- 
lence upon  his  own  wishes,  besides 
postponing  indefinitely  a  particular 
good,  in  order  that  many  and  enor- 
mous evils  might  be  avoided  in  the 
meanwhile.      Whether  George  III. 
did  right  in  then  opposing  himself  to 
the  known  wishes  of  the  statesman 
whom,  above  all  others,  he  loved 
and  trusted  most,  is  quite  another 
question.     It  would  be  idle  now  to 
argue  that  question.      But  in  the 
wrong,  if  wrong  it  was,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  great  bulk  of  his  sub- 
jects, very  many  of  whose  descend- 
ants remain  to  this  day  unconvinced 
that  George  IV.,  in  following  the 
advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
acted  wisely. 

Again,  Pitt  has  been  blamed  \,, 
both  Whig  and  Tory  writers  for  his 
conduct  to  Mr  Addington,  whom  it 
was  Ion  ir  the  pleasure  of  the  former 
•  it  as  the  mere  warming- 
s-eat Minister.    But  here 
.  we  are  of  opinion  that  Lord 


Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Addington  from 
reproach.     Mr  Pitt  never  professed 
to  believe  that  Addington  had  taken 
office   only  to    keep   the   treasury 
benches  warm  for  him.     The  more 
ardent  of  his  followers  affected  to 
hold  this  opinion ;  and  Canning,  in 
particular,  charged  the  Doctor,  as 
he  called  him,  with  gross  breach  of 
faith,  because  he  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  make  a  cipher  of  him- 
self.     But  neither  Mr   Canning's 
views,    nor    his    manner    of   put- 
ting them  forward,  received  any  en- 
couragement from  Mr  Pitt.    Doubt- 
less it  would  have  been  unnatural 
had  Pitt,  a  man  of  high  political 
genius,   been    content   to   see   the 
destinies  of  the  empire  committed 
permanently  to  the  charge  of  so  very 
commonplace    though    excellent   a 
person  as  Mr  Addington.     And  so 
it  came  to  pass,  when  the  progress 
of  events  made  more  and  more  ma- 
nifest Addington's  incapacity,  that 
Pitt  first  grew  cool  in  the  assistance  " 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  then  took  steps  to  over- 
turn it.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  Pitt's  opposition,  when  he 
went  into  it,  was  an  independent 
opposition.  He  declined  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  proposal  to  make  common 
cause  with  Fox,  and  lost  thereby, 
for  ever,  the  political  friendship  of 
that  proud  man.     As  to  the  charge 
that  he  retired  in  1SOO  because  he 
found   himself  no  longer  able   to 
carry  on  the  war,  that  we  regard, 
with  Lord  Stanhope,  as  a  weak  in- 
vention of  the  enemy.     Pitt  might 
be — he  probably  was — anxious  in 
1800   to  make  peace  with  France 
on  safe  and  honourable  terms  ;  but 
there  was  no  possible  reason  why  he 
should  have  vacated  his  place  in 
order  to  accomplish  that  end.     For 
surely  the  peace  of  Amiens,  had  he 
•  n  fit  to  accept  so  hollow  an  en- 
gagement, would  have  been  as  easily 
settled  with  Pitt,  as  it  was   with 
Addington,  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

>  And  this  brings  us  to  a  considera- 
tion of  Mr  Pitt's  merits  as  a  War 
Minister.  Lord  Stanhope,  as  we 
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have  hinted  elsewhere,  contends 
that  his  hero  rises,  in  this  respect, 
as  far  above  reproach  as  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  done  in  his  views 
and  projects  in  times  of  peace.  We 
are  sorry  that  we  cannot  agree  with 
the  noble  biographer ;  and  we  owe 
it  both  to  him  and  to  the  object  of 
his  eulogies,  to  state  some  of  the 
reasons  on  which  our  opinion  is 
founded. 

In  dealing  with  this  part  of  our 
subj  ect,  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while 
to  waste  words  in  vindicating  Pitt's 
memory  from  the  charge  of  wanton- 
ly plunging  the  country  into  a  war 
which  might  have  been  avoided. 
His  real  error  lay  in  continuing  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  signs  of  the 
times,  which  weaker  men  could 
interpret  rightly.  His  memorable 
French  treaty,  entered  into  at  a 
moment  when  France  was  approach- 
ing the  very  crisis  of  the  Revolution; 
his  reduction  of  English  armaments, 
by  land  and  sea,  just  as  the  Conti- 
nent began  to  bristle  with  bayonets ; 
his  curious  announcement  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  a  fifteen 
years'  peace  might  be  counted  upon, 
only  a  few  months  previously  to 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  to 
the  outrages  offered  to  the  rights  of 
Holland,  sufficiently  exculpate  him 
from  the  guilt  which  it  was  once  the 
habit  of  party  writers  and  speakers 
to  lay  to  his  door.  The  fact  is,  that 
Pitt,  engrossed  with  other  matters, 
would  not,  in  1792,  admit  the  idea 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  could  be 
broken.  He  made  no  preparation, 
therefore,  for  such  a  breach.  Could 
this  have  happened  had  his  genius 
for  war  been  at  all  commensurate 
with  his  genius  for  peaceful  govern- 
ment ?  Compare  him  in  this  respect 
with  his  illustrious  father.  Lord 
Chatham,  then  Mr  Pitt  the  elder, 
prognosticated  the  storm,  which 
broke,  as  he  had  foretold  it  would, 
in  the  seven  years'  war.  He  called 
in  vain  upon  the  Government  and 
the  House  of  Commons  to  make 
adequate  preparations  in  time  ;  and, 
when  the  war  was  begun,  he  de- 
nounced the  system  of  combined 
parsimony  and  extravagance  on 


which  it  was  conducted.  A  reluctant 
King  and  a  hostile  Minister  were 
forced  at  last  to  take  him  into  their 
counsels,  and  the  management  of 
the  war  fell  at  once  into  his  hands. 
How  grand  he  was  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  plans !  how  judicious 
in  the  choice  of  his  instruments  ! 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  place  both  English 
and  Hanoverian  troops  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia ;  and  a  single  campaign  suf- 
ficed to  recover  all  that  had  been 
lost  in  three.  In  America,  his  mea- 
sures were  neither  less  prompt  nor 
less  vigorous.  The  campaign  of 
1758  put  the  English  in  possession 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  would  have 
made  them  masters  of  Ticonderoga 
likewise,  had  General  Abercrombie 
known  how  to  handle  the  large  force 
placed  at  his  disposal.  But  it  was 
the  campaign  of  1759  which  estab- 
lished Lord  Chatham's  reputation. 
He  had  taken  a  just  measure  of  the 
military  abilities  of  Wolfe,  and  made 
choice  of  him,  though  a  very  young 
officer,  to  direct  the  most  critical 
operation  of  the  war.  The  attack 
upon  Quebec  from  the  St  Law- 
rence, which  was  Chatham's  scheme, 
Wolfe  conducted,  with  what  results 
history  has  told.  Thus,  in  two  cam- 
paigns, was  brought  to  a  triumphant 
close  a  contest  which  Chatham's 
predecessors  had  managed  to  spread 
ingloriously  over  five,  and  which, 
but  for  his  decision,  and  the  fore- 
thought which  characterised  his  ar- 
rangements, might  have  been  spun 
out  till,  like  the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution,  it  extended  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this 
sketch  we  have  taken  no  account  of 
the  naval  victories  which  crowned 
Lord  Chatham's  efforts.  Our  rea- 
sons for  keeping  silence  on  that  head 
will  be  made  apparent  by-and-by. 
Meanwhile,  if  the  reader  desire  to 
have  a  more  recent  parallel  brought 
under  his  notice,  let  him  compare 
Pitt  the  younger,  as  a  War  Minis- 
ter at  home,  with  Lord  Wellesley 
as  a  War  Minister  abroad.  The 
latter,  having  been  assured  in 
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Leadenhall  Street  that  he  would 
find1  British  India  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute tranquillity,  quitted  England 
in  1797,  bound  over  to  measures 
of  economy  and  retrenchment.  He 
no  sooner  took  up  the  reins  of 
government  in  Calcutta,  than  he 
saw  that  his  viceregal  throne  stood 
upon  the  crust  of  a  volcano.  The 
native  powers,  on  every  side,  were  in 
league  for  his  destruction.  French 
influence  was  paramount,  especially 
in  Mysore,  and  the  military  re- 
sources of  his  own  province  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  His  resolution 
was  taken  in  a  moment.  He  began 
to  recruit  his  army  at  once  ;  he 
collected  stores,  organised  the  means 
of  transport ;  and,  anticipating  the 
enemy  in  their  plans,  took  the  field 
as  soon  as  his  own  preparations 
were  complete.  Moreover,  Lord 
Wellesley,  like  Lord  Chatham, 
knew  where  to  find  instruments 
suited  to  his  purpose.  Without 
superseding  good  General  Harris, 
he  had  the  moral  courage  to  bring 
forward  his  own  brother,  Colonel 
Wellesley,  and  to  place  him  in  situ- 
ations which  afforded  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  transcendent  abili- 
ties. What  the  consequences  were 
we  need  not  stop  to  describe.  Bri- 
tish India,  which  a  ruler  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp  would  have  probably 
shaken  to  pieces  amid  fruitless  ef- 
forts to  keep  danger  at  a  distance, 
went  indeed,  under  him,  through  a 
crisis,  but  it  came  out  of  the  crisis 
greater  and  stronger  than  before, 
and  took  at  once  that  lead  which  it 
never  afterwards  lost  in  the  politics 
of  Southern  Asia. 

Turn  now  to  the  early  history  of  the 
great  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  observe  how  it  was  conducted. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1792,  Pitt  had  boasted  of  his  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France,  and  spoke  of 
peace  as  insured  for  fifteen  years  t-  > 
come.  Before  one  year  elapsed  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  declare 
war  without  a  single  preparation 
haviiu  made  for  the  emer- 

gency, was  this  all.    Holland, 

tlir'-..!  in    her    independence, 

call    ,,  as  by  treaty  she  had  a  right 


to  do,  upon  England  to  support 
her,  and  Pitt  sent,  as  many  troops 
as  he  could  spare  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Are  our  readers  aware  of  the 
amount  of  force  which  this  great 
country  furnished  to  her  ally  on 
that  occasion  1  Just  1872  men  ! 
Just  one  weak  brigade  of  Guards 
and  one  battery  of  foot-artillery  ; 
the  latter  without  horses,  the  former 
destitute  of  every  appliance  which 
soldiers  require  in  a  campaign,  ex- 
cept their  arms  and  ammunition  !  ! 
It  is  true  that  more  troops  followed 
as  they  could  be  spared  when  the 
militia  had  been  called  out,  and 
other  extraordinary  means  were  re- 
sorted to  ;  and  that  in  1794  some 
15,000  men  were  in  the  field.  But 
neither  then  nor  at  any  subsequent 
period  during  the  struggle  were 
these  15,000  men  supplied  with 
any  one  of  the  requisites  without 
which  an  army  can  be  regarded  as 
efficient.  Again,  Mr  Pitt  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  army  the  Duke  of 
York — a  brave  prince,  doubtless, 
and  not  without  ability  of  a  cer- 
tain order  ;  but  young,  destitute 
of  experience,  and  otherwise  un- 
fitted, from  his  social  habits,  for 
such  a  post.  Lord  Stanhope,  we 
perceive,  defends  Mr  Pitt,  by  as- 
signing as  Ms  reason  for  this  act 
the  King's  natural  anxiety  that  his 
favourite  son  should  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  distinction.  We 
accept  the  apology  for  all  that  it  is 
worth.  The  King's  wishes  strong- 
ly expressed,  extenuate,  if  they  do 
not  justify,  this  first  trial  of  the 
royal  Duke's  competency.  But 
do  they  justify  a  repetition  of  the 
trial  after  so  signal  a  failure  as 
occurred  in  the  Netherlands  ?  Had 
Lord  Chatham  been  in  Mr  Pitt's 
place,  is  it  conceivable  that,  hav- 
ing been  compelled  to  recall  a 
general,  in  the  autumn  of  1794, 
i  his  command,  he  would  have 
;  placed  him  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  1 799  ?  Such,  however,  was 
Mr  Pitt's  line  of  action.  He  went 
to  war  having  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  war.  He  endeavoured  by 
a  profuse  expenditure  of  money 
to  compensate  for  time  lost.  He 
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thought  of  nothing  except  how  to 
bring  men  into  the  field,  and  he 
gave  the  command  of  these  men  to 
an  incompetent  chief.  Bating  the 
latter  exception,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  only  statesman  with 
whom,  as  a  War  Minister,  he  can  be 
fitly  compared,  is  the  late  Lord 
Aberdeen.  Pitt  drifted  into  his 
great  struggle  with  France  pretty 
much  as  Lord  Aberdeen  drifted 
into  his  war  with  Russia.  And  Mr 
Pitt's  army  in  the  Netherlands 
resembled,  in  its  helpless  lack  of 
everything  necessary  to  render 
troops  effective,  the  10,000  fine  fel- 
lows whom  Lord  Aberdeen  de- 
spatched, with  sixty  rounds  of  ball 
cartridge  per  man  in  their  pouches, 
to  overawe  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  and  to  protect  Turkey. 

But  it  was  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest  alone  that  Pitt  failed 
in  giving  proof  of  that  genius  for 
war  which  his  friendly  biographer 
claims  for  him.  When  he  had 
raised  the  British  army,  as  far  as 
regarded  numbers,  to  a  respectable 
footing,  he  never  knew  what  to 
do  with  it.  His  utmost  ambition 
seemed  rarely  to  go  beyond  provid- 
ing against  the  risk  of  invasion 
from  abroad,  and  the  conquest  of 
some  distant  French  or  Dutch 
colony.  He  got  up  coalitions 
among  the  Continental  Powers,  and 
supplied  them  liberally  with  money ; 
but  he  sent  no  men  into  -the  field, 
except  a  handful  here  and  there,  to 
act,  according  to  his  own  expression, 
as  a  diversion.  The  occupation 
and  subsequent  abandonment  of 
Toulon,  are  exploits  on  which  we 
have  learned  to  look  back  with 
shame.  Instead  of  5000,  had  30,000 
or  40,000  British  troops  co-operated 
at  that  time  with  the  Royalists  in 
the  south  of  France,  how  different 
the  result  might  have  been  !  How 
worse  than  useless,  also,  were  the 
seizure  of  Corsica,  only  that  it 
might  be  given  up  again  ;  and  the 
wretched  expedition  to  Quiberon 
Bay,  at  once  late  in  its  execution 
and  starved  in  its  proportions.  Nor 
is  Lord  Stanhope  acting  quite  fairly 
when  he  claims  for  Pitt  the  merit 


of  having  arranged  the  expedition 
to  Egypt.  The  expedition  to  Egypt 
came  about  by  something  very  like 
an  accident.  Sir  William  Erskine, 
one  of  the  few  officers  who  seems 
to  have  shown  military  talent  in  the 
war- of  American  independence,  had 
proposed  a  plan  to  the  Government 
for  co-operating  with  the  Austrians 
in  the  reduction  of  Genoa.  The 
plan  was  approved,  arid  he  was 
called  upon  to  say  with  what 
amount  of  force  he  was  prepared  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  He  de- 
manded 40,000  men,  and  was  offered 
20,000.  He  argued  against  the  im- 
policy of  embarking  upon  a  great 
enterprise  with  inadequate  means, 
and  was  met  by  such  reasoning 
as  governments  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  are  apt  on  such  oc- 
casions to  employ.  Much  precious 
time  was  thereby  lost,  and  he  de- 
clined to  commit  himself,  except  on 
his  own  terms,  to  the  enterprise. 
The  result  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment took  its  own  course  :  put  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  thousand  men  on 
board  of  ship ;  sent  them  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  waited 
for  final  instructions  till  it  was  too 
late  ;  and  then  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  There  followed, 
as  is  well  known,  the  feint  upon 
Cadiz,  the  landing  at  Ferrol,  and 
one  or  two  gyrations  besides,  equally 
deserving  of  admiration.  At  last 
it  occurred  to  the  home  authorities 
that  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and 
his  troops  might  as  well  try  their 
hands  at  the  deliverance  of  Egypt 
as  waste  their  health  and  their  pa- 
tience on  board  of  ship.  To  Egypt 
they  accordingly  went ;  and  British 
pluck  gained  for  the  Government — 
as  it  had  often  done  before,  and  has 
often  done  since — an  amount  of 
glory  which  was  by  no  means 
merited.  Whether  the  real  author 
of  the  enterprise  was  Pitt  or  Ad- 
dington  seems  to  us,  therefore,  to 
bear  very  little  upon  the  question 
which  we  are  now  considering.  The 
whole  affair  was  a  blunder — a  for- 
tunate blunder,  no  doubt,  if  we 
could  put  out  of  mind  what  might 
have  happened  had  Sir  William 
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Erskine  been  permitted  to  follow 
his  own  lead  in  Italy,  but  not,  by 
any  means,  an  enterprise  to  be 
boasted  of  as  the  consequence  of  a 
far-seeing  military  policy. 

But  Lord  Stanhope  again  steps 
in  as  the  defender  of  the  war  ar- 
rangements of  Mr  Pitt,  by  quoting 
a  silly  remark  of  Lord  Granville, 
"  Whose  judgment  could  we  take  ? 
That  of  some  old  woman  in  a  red 
ribbon1?"  We  were  not  aware  till 
now,  that  the  responsible  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  formed  their  plans  of 
campaign  on  consultation  with  the 
wearers  of  red  ribbons.  We  ima- 
gined, on  the  contrary,  that  they 
first  made  up  their  own  minds  as  to 
the  course  which  it  would  be  judi- 
cious to  follow,  and  then  called  in 
the  wearers  of  red  ribbons  to  advise 
respecting  the  best  means  of  pursu- 
ing that  course.  Lord  Chatham, 
we  believe,  himself  conceived  the 
idea  of  acting  against  Quebec  by 
the  St  Lawrence  ;  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool's Cabinet,  feeble  as  we  admit 
it  to  have  been,  came  to  the  deter- 
mination of  co-operating  with  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  patriots  in 
the  Peninsula.  In  both  cases  the 
advice  of  military  men  was  sought 
for,  to  help  in  the  arrangement  of 
details,  not  to  say  whither  the 
strength  of  the  country  was  to  be 
directed.  But  Mr  Pitt,  if  we  are  to 
accept  his  biographer's  reasoning, 
did  not  venture  to  fix  upon  a  single 
battle  -  field  without  consultation 
with  military  officers.  If  this  were 
really  so,  and  Pitt's  many  blunders 
arose  out  of  the  bad  advice  which  he 
received,  we  cannot  say  that  his  re- 
putation as  a  War  Minister  is,  in  our 
opinion,vindicated  by  the  admission. 
The  choice  of  a  field  of  battle,  using 
that  expression  in  its  widest  sense, 
is  a  political  rather  than  a  military 
question.  The  statesman  must  first 
decide  where  he  proposes  to  emi  ' 
an  army;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
he  must  call  in  professional  experi- 
ence t<>  li« }}-,  him  in  estimating  and 
equipping  his  means.  Lord  Liver- 
!>"< •'  .is.  He  selected  the  Pen- 

in.-        aa  his  battle-field.     Had  he 
farther,  and  consulted  Sir  Ar- 


thur  Wellesley,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  in  regard  to  .the  amount  of 
force  to  be  employed,  and  the  best 
means  of  rendering  it  effectual,  we 
should  have  had  the  Peninsular  war 
without  doubt ;  but  it  would  have 
probably  ended  within  two  years, 
instead  of  spreading  over  seven, 
because  the  whole  military  strength 
of  the  empire  would  have  been 
thrown  into  it.  To  excuse  Pitt's 
mistakes,  therefore,  by  asserting  that 
there  was  not  a  general  officer  in 
the  service  capable  of  drawing  up 
for  him  the  plan  of  a  campaign,  is 
to  beg  the  whole  question  at  issue. 
A  great  War  Minister  first  settles  in 
the  gross  his  own  plan  of  campaign, 
and  then,  finding,  as  Chatham  and 
Wellesley  did,  the  proper  persons 
for  carrying  his  plans  into  execu- 
tion, leaves  to  them  the  settle- 
ment of  details,  and  takes  care  that 
all  their  applications  are  attended 
to. 

Is  Pitt,  then,  without  merit  as  a 
War  Minister1?  and  is  Canning's 
magnificent  ballad  destitute  of 
truth]  Was  Pitt  not,  after  all,  "  the 
pilot  who  weathered  the  storm'"? 
Far  otherwise.  Pitt  posses'sed  one 
quality,  the  absence  of  which  can- 
not be  atoned  for  by  a  thousand 
others.  He  was  the  bravest  of 
men  ;  not  physically  brave — though 
in  that  respect  he  stands  above  re- 
proach— but  morally  brave — wise 
and  clear-sighted  amid  all  difficulties. 
No  reverses  could  cast  him  down, 
no  disappointments  divert  him  from 
his  purpose.  Loth  to  commit  the 
nation  to  war,  he  followed  impli- 
citly the  advice  of  Polonius — 

"  Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in, 
Bear't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of 


Pitt  weighed  well  the  comparative 
advantages  of  a  hollow  truce  and 
•  •'  steady  perseverance  in  hostil- 
ities, and  he  deliberately  choose 
the  latter.  His  naval  administra- 
tion was,  besides,  excellent.  No 
doubt  a  mind  of  far  less  expansive 
order  is  needed  for  the  management 
of  naval  than  of  military  affairs. 
Mechanical  skill  provides  your 
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ships ;  your  armaments  you  derive 
from  your  arsenals  ;  your  provisions 
and  stores  form  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  your  fleets ;  and  after 
this,  all  must  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  your  captains  and  ad- 
mirals. These,  supplied  with  very 
general  instructions,  do  as  they 
please  within  the  limits  of  their 
respective  commands.  When,  like 
Nelson,  they  happen  to  be  warmed 
with  the  fire  of  genius,  they  pass 
beyond  these  limits  and  follow  the 
enemy  to  the  world's  end.  Whatever 
merit  or  demerit  belongs  to  a  naval 
war  is,  therefore,  far  more  complete- 
ly due  to  naval  commanders,  than 
success  or  failure  in  operations  by 
land  can  be  attributed  to  the  leaders 
of  armies.  The  latter  are  often 
starved  by  the  home  government ; 
the  former  can  scarcely  be  so,  as- 
suming that  they  have  wit  enough 
to  see  that  their  equipments  are 
complete  before  they  quit  port.  To 
claim  credit  to  Mr  Pitt,  therefore, 
for  the  triumphs  of  the  1st  of  June 
and  of  the  Nile,  is  to  do  scant  jus- 
tice to  the  gallant  officers  and  crews 
who,  on  these  memorable  occasions, 
so  well  sustained  the  honour  of  the 
British  flag.  No  doubt  Mr  Pitt 
might  have  neglected  the  fleet  as 
he  did  the  army,  in  which  case 
England  must  have  become  a  pro- 
vince of  France,  and  the  pleasant 
book  now  before  us  never  could 
have  seen  the  light ;  but  we  hold 
it  to  be  next  to  an  impossibility  for 
any  British  government  systemati- 
cally to  neglect  the  fleet.  Perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  that  im- 
becile policy  was  made  just  before 
Lord  Derby  first  came  into  office. 
The  ^  example  set  by  his  Admini- 
stration was  not,  however,  thrown 
away,  and  the  fleet  has  ever  since 
had  plenty  of  money  spent  upon  it. 
We  wish  that  we  were  able  to  add, 
judiciously  spent,  and  to  the  per- 
manent benefit  of  the  country. 

For  these  reasons  we  hold  that 
Lord  Stanhope  is  mistaken  when 
he  appeals  to  the  triumphs  of  the 
British  fleet  as  testifying  to  Pitt's 
merits  as  a  War  Minister.  They 
testify  to  Pitt's  wisdom  in  demand- 


ing, and  to  the  liberality  of  Parlia- 
ment in  supplying,  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  build  ships  and  to  collect 
crews ;  but  for  the  manner  in  which 
ships  and  crews  bore  themselves  in 
the  day  of  battle,  the  men  and  their 
officers  are  alone  to  be  thanked.  As 
we  have  already  said,  however,  Pitt 
possessed  one  great  quality — he 
was  a  brave  man.  His  war  admini- 
stration was  not,  therefore,  "  that 
of  a  mere  driveller/'  as  Lord  Mac- 
aulay,  with  characteristic  extrava- 
gance, asserts.  Extravagant  we 
admit  it  to  have  been,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  lavish  hand  with 
which  he  scattered  subsidies  among 
his  allies  (for  England,  since  she 
cannot  or  will  not  keep  on  foot 
armies  large  enough  to  fight  her 
own  battles,  must  hire  other  powers 
to  fight  them  for  her),  as  because 
neither  his  subsidies  nor  his  loans 
brought  about  the  desired  end.  So 
far,  however,  it  was  a  wise  admini- 
stration, that  it  never  took  its  colour 
from  passing  events,  but  in  adver- 
sity as  well  as  in  prosperity  con- 
tinued always  the  same.  His  un- 
bending resolution  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  triumphs  which  he  did 
not  live  to  witness.  We  quite 
agree  that  if  he  had  had  a  Wellesley 
to  advise  him  his  successes  on  land 
might  have  been  as  complete  as  his 
successes  at  sea ;  but  in  this  case 
the  merit  would  have  been  Welles- 
ley's,  not  his  :  and  surely  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  add,  that  if  he  had 
been  a  little  more  sharp-sighted 
than  he  was,  he  might  have  dis- 
covered in  the  British  army  a  Wel- 
lesley, or  something  like  a  Welles- 
ley,  even  as  early  as  1799. 

To  Pitt's  indomitable  courage,  the 
manner  in  which  he  bore  himself 
during  the  Irish  rebellion  and  the 
mutiny  in  the  fleet  bear  ample  testi- 
ng ony .  The  latter,  by  far  the  greatest 
danger  that  ever  threatened  Eng- 
land since  she  became  a  nation,  he 
overcame  by  wise  conciliation  ;  the 
former  he  put  down,  after  a  good 
deal  of  blundering,  with  a  strong 
hand.  That  atrocious  deeds  were 
done,  and  some  injustice  perpe- 
trated in  dealing  with  the  Irish 
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rebellion,  may  be  too  true.  .  Neither 
are  we  prepared  to  deny  that  both 
in  England  and  in  Scotland  the 
laws  affecting  treason  and  sedition 
were  sometimes  stretched  to  the 
uttermost. '  But  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  mutiny  in  which 
almost  all  the  seamen  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  took  part  was  overcome 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  ex- 
cept that  of  Parker  at  the  Nore. 
Besides,  for  the  cruelties  of  Irish 
Orangemen,  and  the  overzeal  of 
Scotch  judges  and  English  at- 
torney-generals, it  is  scarcely  fair 
to  hold  the  Prime  Minister  respon- 
sible. Mr  Pitt  desired  the  law  to 
be  put  in  force  ;  he  never  wished  it 
to  be  strained  beyond  its  proper 
tension.  The  party  outcry  raised 
against  him  on  that  head  is,  there- 
fore, as  groundless  as  it  is  silly. 

All  this,  it  will  be  seen,  brings 
us  back  to  the  axiom  which  we  be- 
gan the  present  paper  by  enunciat- 
ing.    It  is  as  a  financier  before  the 
war  broke  out,  as  an  uncompromis- 
ing defender  of    the    public  and 
private    liberties    of    the  country 
after  hostilities  occurred,  that  Mr 
Pitt  stands  far  above  the  statesmen 
of  his  own  or  of  almost  any  other 
day.     Liberal  also  he  was  in  criti- 
cising the  motives  of  others,  and 
well  disposed  to  coalesce  with  talent 
and  integrity  wherever  he    could 
find  them.     But  he  was  too  loyal 
and  too  honourable  to  press  upon  the 
King  or  his  Ministers  individuals 
who  had  rendered  themselves  ob- 
noxious not  only  to  royal  disfavour 
but  to  public  censure.     Why  should 
Whig  writers  accuse  him  of  acting 
unfairly  towards  Mr  Fox  1    There 
was  a  time  when  Fox's  opinions  and 
his  appeared  to  be  on  most  subjects 
very  much  the  same.     There  was  a 
time  also,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  when  he  might  have  been 
content  to   act    on   a    footing      f 
equality  with  Fox,  perhaps  even  oi 
inferiority.     But  was  it  his  fault 
that  Fox  ran  out  of  bounds  in  his 
admirat     >.    >f  liberal  principles  ]  or 
that       experience  taught  him  their 
rdai .      strength,  Pitt  should  have 
.red  the  first  to  the   second 


place  in  a  Cabinet 
was  invited  to  be  a  member  1   Look 
no  farther  than  to  the  silly  escapade 
of  the  silly  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
to  Fox's  participation  in  it ;  and 
then  say  whether  it  would   have 
been  consistent,  either  with  loyalty 
or  self-respect,  had  Pitt  stooped  to 
share  his  power  in  latter  years  with 
his  great  rival.     The  Duke,  at  that 
critical    period   when    disaffection 
was  at  its  height,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Fox's  birthday  to  remind 
the   two  thousand  motley  guests 
who  met  him  at  table,  that  Wash- 
ington could  at  one  time  calculate 
on  the  services  of  only  tw6  thou- 
sand followers,  and  that  they  knew 
the  result.     And  by-and-by,  in  ac- 
knowledging the  toast  of  his  own 
health,  he  added  :  "I  propose  to  you 
the  health  of  the   only  sovereign 
whom  we  acknowledge — the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people."     Not  long 
afterwards,  Fox,  as  if  to  endorse  so 
flagrant  an  outrage  on  decency,  re- 
peated this  toast  in  terms  quite  as 
objectionable.     Both  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk   and  he  were,  be  it   ob- 
served, corresponding  members,  at 
this  time,  of  societies  of  which  the 
objects  were  understood  to  be  dis- 
loyal ;  and  the  toasts  which  they 
proposed  were   known  to  be    the 
very  watchwords  of  these  societies. 
Could  such  indecencies  be  passed 
over]     Surely  not.      Yet   neither 
the  Duke  nor  Mr  Fox  were  brought 
under  the   operations  of  the  law, 
which  might  have  dealt   severely 
with  them.     The  King  was  simply 
advised  to  strike  their  names  out  of 
the  list  of  the  Privy  Councillors — 
Earl  Granville,  Mr  Windham,  and 
the   Duke   of  Portland,   all  being 
consenting  parties  to  that  measure. 
Yet  see  how  far  wounded  pride 
will  carry  even  honest  men.     Lord 
Oanville,  in  1804,  refused  to  re- 
tiu:;   to    office,    unless   Fox   were 
brought  in  likewise.      Pitt   could 
not  prevail  upon  the  King  to  con- 
sent to  this  arrangement ;  where- 
upon    Lord     Granville    and     his 
friends  went  at  once  into  opposi- 
tion, and  both    then    and    subse- 
quently did  their  best  to  cover  Pitt's 
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fair  fame  with  obloquy.  Even 
General  Grey,  the  most  candid  of 
Whig  writers,  does  not  hesitate,  in 
his  memoir  of  his  father,  to  inveigh 
against  Mr  Pitt  on  account  of  his 
behaviour  on  that  occasion.*  Now, 
all  this  is  wrong.  Mr  Pitt,  in  1804, 
could  not  share  his  power  with  any 
man.  He  could  not  force  the  King 
to  consent  to  this  ;  and  Fox  made 
no  secret  of  his  determination  never 
to  coalesce  with  Pitt,  except  on 
terms  of  absolute  equality.  Be- 
sides, how  could  Pitt,  after  volun- 
tarily pledging  himself  not  again  to 
bring  forward  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, take  to  him,  as  a  colleague 
and  an  equal,  a  man  pledged  even 
more  deeply  to  a  course  of  action 
diametrically  the  reverse  ?  But 
this  is  not  all. 

When  Fox,  by  the  death  of  Pitt, 
acceded  to  office,  he  fell  at  once  into 
Pitt's  views  respecting  the  Catholic 
question.  Convinced  he  continued 
to  be,  as  he  had  always  been,  that 
sound  policy  demanded  its  settle- 
ment ;  yet  he  preferred  the  King's 
ease  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
own  wish.  What  did  Pitt  do  more 
than  this  1  and  if  he  be  justly 
blamed,  why  not  blame  Fox  also  1 
Or  is  it  only  because  Fox  was  a 
Whig,  and  Pitt  a  Tory,  that  Whig 
writers,  while  they  bitterly  censure 
the  one,  take  no  notice  of  the  poli- 
tical cowardice  of  the  other,  or  else 
invent  excuses  for  it  1 

How  Pitt  bore  the  burden  of 
affairs  from  1804  to  1806,-  with 
what  difficulties  he  had  to  grapple 
at  the  outset  in  order  to  make  his 
position  good,  we  leave  Lord  Stan- 
hope to  tell.  At  home  success  at- 
tended all  his  measures ;  abroad 
everything  seemed  to  go  against 
him.  The  triumph  of  Trafalgar 
was,  in  his  opinion,  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  overthrow 
of  Austerlitz,  and  his  heart  sank 


within  him.  Yet  he  had  by  this 
time  formed  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  that  great  man  who  was 
destined  in  after  years  to  make  up 
for  previous  shortcomings  ;  and 
he  appears  to  have  arrived,  as  if  by 
intuition,  at  a  just  appreciation  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  character. 
"  I  never  met  any  military  officer," 
he  said  of  him  to  Lord  Wellesley, 
"  with  whom  it  was  so  satisfactory 
to  converse.  He  states  every  diffi- 
culty before  he  undertakes  any 
service,  but  none  after  he  has 
undertaken  it." 

Pitt's  life  in  private  all  this 
while  was  an  anxious  and  troubled 
one.  He  seems  never  to  have  paid 
the  smallest  attention  to  his  private 
affairs.  With  an  income  rather  ex- 
ceeding than  falling  short  of  £  10,000 
a-year,  he  got  miserably  into  debt, 
though  he  had  neither  a  family  to 
support  nor  heavy  electioneering 
bills  to  pay.  Yet  he  was  as  free 
from  vice  as  a  public  man  could  be. 
He  had  no  taste  for  gaming  ;  his 
personal  expenditure  was  moderate. 
The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that 
everybody  imposed  upon  him.  For 
servants'  wages  alone,  and  the  costs 
of  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
kitchen,  his  bills  came  to  not  less 
than  .£2500  a-year. 

No  income,  however  large,  could 
bear  such  carelessness  as  this,  and 
he  who  gave  the  law  to  Europe 
came  at  last  to  live  in  dread  that 
any  day  an  execution  might  be  put 
into  his  house.  We  cannot  excuse 
this,  neither  does  his  biographer 
excuse  it ;  but  it  was  considered  at 
the  time  to  be  rather  a  proof  of  the 
extraordinary  honesty  of  the  minis- 
ter than  of  the  reckless  improvid- 
ence of  the  man.  Hence  the  mer- 
chants of  London  twice  came  for- 
ward with  a  gratuitous  offer  of 
.£100,000  to  set  him  free,  which, 
however,  he  declined;  and  a  few 


*  "We  must  be  permitted,  in  passing,  to  express  what  we  feel — our  admiration  of 
the  good  taste  with  which  General  Grey  pleads  his  father's  cause.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  pretend  to  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  the  soundness  of  many  of  his  father's 
views  ;  but  if  we  had  ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  perfect  honesty  of  Earl 
Grey's  intentions,  the  pleasant  volume,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his  son,  would 
have  removed  it. 
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of  his  personal  friends  were  in  the 
end  obliged  to  subscribe  enough  to 
secure  for  him  a  furnished  house 
in  which  to  live.  It  is  very  piti- 
able to  contemplate  the  great  states- 
man reduced  to  this  state  of  need, 
even  while  we  are  conscious  that, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  he  is  by 
no  means  blameless  for  the  result. 

Mr  Pitt  had  never  been  a  strong 
man.  He  was  advised,  as  we  have 
shown  elsewhere,  to  sustain  his 
strength  in  early  youth  by  liberal 
potations  of  port -wine,  and  the 
practice  grew  upon  him.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  habitually  drank 
to  intoxication.  From  time  to  time, 
indeed,  even  this  effect  seems  to 
have  been  produced  ;  and  once,  at 
least,  he  noticed  wittily  enough  the 
Jeremiad  of  a  friend  over  the  catas- 
trophe. "  It  made  my  head  ache," 
observed  Wilberforce,  while  describ- 
ing his  sensations  on  seeing  Pitt 
rise  to  speak  under  the  influence  of 
wine.  "  A  very  proper  division  of 
labour,"  was  Pitt's  rejoinder,  "that 
I  should  drink  the  wine,  and  he 
have  the  headache." 

The  progress  of  that  illness  which, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,  re- 
moved Mr  Pitt  from  the  scene  of 
his  labours,  Lord  Stanhope  has  well 
described.  Gout,  which  could  not 
be  brought  to  the  extremities, 
preyed  upon  the  system,  and  he 
was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
Bath  waters,  then  considered  to  be 
specific  in  such  cases.  But  just  as 
his  enemy  had  begun  to  settle  in 
the  foot,  tidings  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Austrians  reached  him,  and  the 
shock  drove  the  disease  back  again 
upon  the  vitals.  He  was  with 
difficulty  removed  to  his  house  at 
Putney,  where  everything  that  med- 
ical skill  could  do  was  applied  to 
relieve  him.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
He  sank  by  degrees,  and  would 
lie  at  times,  for  hours  together 
parently  unconscious.  Lord  Stan- 
hope assures  us  that  a  story  which 
we  had  long  accustomed  ourselves 
to  regard  as  apocryphal  is  really 
t  ni  •  •  hat  the  last  words  spoken 


by  the  great  statesman  were,  "  Oh 
my  country  !  how  I  leave  my  coun- 
try ! "  A  writer  in  the  *  Times,' 
under  the  signature  of  "  D.  C.  L.," 
put  in  an  opposite  opinion;  to  which, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr  Dundas 
Hamilton,  Lord  Stanhope  has  re- 
plied. It  is  not  for  us  to  decide 
between  suchant  agonists  ;  but  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  what  we 
feel,  that  we  should  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased  had  Lord  Stanhope  been 
able  to  assure  us  that  Pitt's  last 
thoughts  were  employed  upon  things 
even  higher  than  the  condition  of 
his  country.  Great  men  are  not 
necessarily  irreligious  men,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  their  religion  should 
be  kept  out  of  sight.  It  is  more 
than  a  pity  when,  in  their  dying 
moments,  pains  are  taken  to  obscure 
it.  It  was,  for  example,  but  a 
poor  copy  of  a  worn-out  heathen- 
ism, when  Colonel  Napier  flashed 
before  the  glazed  eyes  of  his  expir- 
ing step-father  the  blood-stained 
colours  of  the  22d  regiment.  And 
much  as  we  venerate  the  memory  of 
Pitt,  we  acknowledge  that  to  us  the 
record  of  a  humble  committal  of 
himself  and  all  the  sources  of  his 
anxiety  to  the  care  of  that  Great 
Being  before  whom  he  expected 
shortly  to  appear,  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  gratifying  than  the 
repetition  of  a  story,  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  his  biographer  ap- 
pears to  be  so  j  ealous.  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  taste  as  well  as  of  feel- 
ing; and  if  Lord  Stanhope  conceives 
that  he  is  elevating  his  hero  in  the 
estimation  of  the  good  and  the 
wise  by  standing  out  for  what, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  appears 
to  be  a  tradition  and  nothing  more, 
we  have  not  a  single  word  to  say 
against  the  circumstance.  On  the 
contrary,  we  accept  the  statement 
gratefully,  because  it  comes  from  a 
...  nerous  pen,  and  end  our  article 
as  we  began  it,  by  thanking  the 
noble  Lord  for  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  pieces  of 
biography  which  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune  of  late  years  to  peruse. 
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I  HAVE  been  on  the  Continent 
this  year.  "Well,  what  of  that? 
Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  you 
have  just  had  yours.  The  rest  of 
the  kennel  have  either  gone  before 
you,  or  are  to  follow.  If  you  pro- 
pose, as  I  guess  from  your  tone,  to 
make  this  feat  an  excuse  for  ad- 
dressing the  public,  I  can  tell  you 
that,  in  this  experienced  and  wide- 
awake age,  no  one  can  impart  any- 
thing worth  listening  to,  unless  he 
has  got  at  the  source  of  the  Niger, 
or  gone  right  across  Australia,  or 
found  the  north-west  passage  to  the 
Chinese  Sea/'  Admitted,  my  good 
friend,  if  one  be  sitting  down  to 
write  his  "  travels,"  as  the  term 
used  to  be  : — if  he  is  to  give  his 
daily  hour  of  rising  and  going  to 
rest — to  specify  what  he  has  eaten, 
what  he  has  drunken,  and  where- 
withal he  has  been  clothed — to  take 
and  record  solar  and  lunar  observa- 
tions— to  inform  us  of  the  geology 
and  other  instructive  facts  in  phy- 
sical geography  which  come  across 
his  notice  —  to  give  in  detail  his 
views  derived  from  close  and  accu- 
rate observation  regarding  the  struc- 
tural development  and  psychologi- 
cal characteristics  of  the  races  of 
men  he  encounters — to  particularise 
their  costume,  describe  their  mar- 
riage ceremonies,  their  religious 
observances,  their  sports  and  pas- 
times, and  so  on — give  a  treatise 
on  the  philosophy  of  their  respect- 
ive languages,  illustrated,  by  exam- 
ples, follow  up  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  each  nation, 
and  a  statement  of  its  commercial 
and  agricultural  statistics,  and  so 
forth,  after  the  example  of  Clarke's 
4  Travels'  and  Archdeacon  Coxe's 
'  Letters  from  Switzerland.'  But, 
adopting  a  different  method,  a 
Frenchman  wrote  an  account  of  a 
tour  across  his  own  chamber,  and 
made  a  good  thing  of  it.  It  is  pos- 
sible, then,  to  find  something  that 
one  can  chat  about,  even  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 


Hence,  I 'propose  to  make  use  of 
this  visit,  which  I  chance  to  have 
made  before  the  general  rush  of 
tourists — my  early  private  view,  as 
it  were,  before  the  time  of  general 
admission — and  give  a  few  hints  of 
how  matters  stand  for  the  present 
season,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  to  follow.  It  has  strengthened 
my  inclination  so  to  do,  that  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  have  elapsed 
since  my  last  preceding  visit  to  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Channel;  and 
as  many  events  and  changes  have 
occurred  within  that  interval,  there 
is  a  good  opportunity  for  compar- 
ing the  present  with  the  past. 

If  the  reader,  who  has  gone  thus 
far  with  me,  be  one  who  considers 
it  his  simple  and  undivided  duty 
when  he  crosses  the  water,  to  ground 
himself  thoroughly  in  '  Murray/  as 
his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ; 
go  where  he  is  there  told  to  go,  see 
what  he  is  there  taught  to  see — in 
fact,  follow  him  with  blind  implicit 
obedience  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  as  a  sort  of  tourist's  scrip- 
ture,— to  such  a  person  I  have  no- 
thing to  say.  Being  of  a  tolerant 
disposition — a  quality  which  I  at- 
tribute to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  the  stomach — I  shall  not  be  need- 
lessly disrespectful  to  any  man's 
religion  ;  and  the  sole  parting  word 
I  have  to  say  to  such  a  person  con- 
tains a  recommendation  not  to  per- 
use the  following  pages.  If  he  ne- 
glect this  sincere  and  disinterested 
advice,  he  will  certainly  expose  him- 
self to  much  irritation  and  distress 
of  mind. 

There  is  a  notion  abroad  that 
these  passive  believers  in  the  divin- 
ity of  the  established  touring  codes 
are  men  of  stolid,  phlegmatic,  un- 
excitable  natures.  This  is  an  utter 
mistake.  They  are  often  in  a  high 
degree  excitable  and  sensitive,  espe- 
cially on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  fulfilment  of  their  duty  as  tour- 
ists ;  and  the  nervous  anxiety  with 
which  they  guard  themselves  against 
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any  omission  of  the  several  things 
"  to  be  done"  in  the  course  of  their 
round,  often  outwears  the  tenement 
of  clay,  and  sends  them  back  ex- 
hausted spectres,  only  to  be  re- 
cruited by  the  more  genial  and  less 
corroding  excitements  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  Shipping  List. 
One  rather  melancholy  instance  of 
the  dutiful  susceptibility  of  this 
class  of  men  now  arises  in  my  re- 
collection. In  the  course  of  con- 
versation at  table,  just  after  he  had 
finished  his  tour  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, some  casual  remark  awak- 
ened him  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  appalling  fact  that,  when  at 
Potsdam,  among  the  crowd  of 
other  claims  on  his  notice  which 
he  had  to  discharge  within  a  very 
limited  period,  he  had  omitted  to 
visit  the  mill  of  the  litigious 
meal -grinder  of  Sans-Souci.  In 
fact,  the  fountains  being  in  solemn 
squirt,  he  was  so  much  delighted 
with  them  that  for  once  he  enjoyed 
himself  and  neglected  his  duty.  I 
saw  him  tremble  and  change  colour, 
and  from  certain  circumstances  con- 
nected with  my  own  travels,  at  once 
recognised  the  cause.  He  cast  an 
imploring  glance  at  me,  which,  more 
eloquently  than  words,  besought  me 
to  keep  his  secret — and  I  did  so. 
For  some  time  he  was  like  "  a  man 
forbid" — given  to  extreme  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  and  a  sickness  of  all 
the  joys  of  life,  which  could  not 
fail  to  awaken  a  lively  anxiety  with- 
in the  circle  of  his  family  and  close 
friends. 

At  length  he  disappeared  mysteri- 
ously for  about  five  days,  and  the 
alarm  of  his  family  was  agreeably 
dissipated  by  his  rejoining  them  an 
altered  man,  endowed  with  all  his 
old  geniality  and  serenity.  He 
began  immediately,  in  a  matter-of- 
course  manner,  to  speak  of  the  Sans- 
Souci  windmill;  and  as  he  wa«  :i 
man  of  perfect  probity,  I  knewtliuL 
he  had  seen  it,  having  made  a  spe- 
cial pilgrimage  for  the  purpose. 
It  wa.s  accomplished  of  course  with 
.e  rapidity,  since  the  pil- 
,urii!  <.urse  was  not  burdened 
Luties  at  any  other  shrine  but 


this  special  one ;  and  never  have  I 
known  an  instance  of  a  journey 
proving  in  its  results  so  well  wor- 
thy of  its  cost.  He  seemed,  indeed, 
very  desirous  to  obtain  exact  value 
for  his  money,  for  his  talk  about 
the  mill  bore  much  about  the  same 
proportion  to  his  conversation  on 
all  other  topics,  as  the  time  spent 
in  the  second  journey  to  Potsdam 
bore  to  the  rest  of  his  travels.  He 
became  ingenious  in  leading  the 
conversation  in  that  direction.  If 
republicanism,  despotism,  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or 
any  other  political  topic  were  on 
the  carpet,  it  was  easy  to  discuss 
the  story  of  Frederic  and  the  mil- 
ler as  a  constitutional  precedent. 
Anything  said  about  law  of  course 
led  to  it  directly.  Political  econo- 
my led  to  it  through  the  progress 
of  machinery  back  to  the  days  of 
mere  wind  and  water  power,  and 
manufactures  took  the  same  course, 
while  agriculture  found  an  easy  way 
to  the  mill  as  connected  with  agra- 
rian husbandry. 

But  while  standing  up  for  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  it  would 
be  signal  ingratitude  in  myself  or 
any  other  wayfarer  to  say  a  word  in 
disparagement  of  Mr  Murray's  red 
books.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have 
none  such  for  Britain,  and  that  we 
can  go  over  all  the  rest  of  the  tour- 
able  world  with  a  certainty  and  pre- 
cision entirely  wanting  to  us  in  our 
own  land.  Our  information  about 
that  great  essential  of  travel — inns 
— is  especially  indistinct,  insomuch 
so  that  I  know  a  very  distinguished 
person,  a  clever  man  in  every  prac- 
tical sense,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  world,  who,  pedestrianising 
in  Argyleshire,  and  looking  out  for 
a  likely  terminus  to  his  day's  jour- 
ney, was  so  far  deceived  by  the  mis- 
tiness of  the  guide-books,  that  he 
•cted  "Rest  and  be  thankful" 
inn  having  a  good  name,  and 
likely  to  prove  an  acceptable  place 
of  refreshment  and  repose.  So 
there  he  arrived  about  11  o'clock 
at  night,  to  find  himself  in  one  of 
the  wildest  glens  in  Scotland,  many 
miles  distant  from  any  inn  and 
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noted  in  the  maps  merely  for  its  pos- 
session of  a  stone  seat  for  the  way- 
farer— it  was  literally  an  instance 
of  desiring  bread  and  obtaining  a 
stone.  Perhaps  it  would  be  inju- 
dicious to  bestow  on  places  of  en- 
tertainment in  our  own  country 
the  frank  character  given  to  those 
abroad.  Actions  of  damages  might 
be  rife.  Nay,  it  is  wonderful  that 
some  of  the  people  over  the  water 
have  not  sought  redress  in  our  courts; 
for  the  words  "  bad  and  dear,"  or 
the  like,  are  a  fatal  blow.  To  the 
numerous  class  who  are  passively 
obedient  to  the  tourist  code,  they 
are,  of  course,  the  denunciation  of 
an  inspired  prophet.  It  happened  to 
me  once  to  bear  witness  to  the  in- 
fluence of  such  condemnations,  from 
being  one  of  a  party  who  made  up 
their  minds  to  go  systematically  to 
the  inns  condemned  by  'Murray.' 
It  was  a  very  fortunate  idea.  These 
establishments,  poor  things,  had 
evidently,  when  too  late,  resolved  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  While  the  cha- 
racteristic faults  had  been  amended, 
there  was  none  of  the  crowding  and 
bustle  of  the  approved  inns;  and 
it  was  delightful  to  find  people  so 
thoroughly  glad  to  see  you,  and  so 
amiably  attentive  to  all  your  wants, 
as  their  afflicted  landlords. 

So  let  us  use  the  redbook  as  a 
servant  or  assistant,  not  a  master. 
Above  all  things,  let  us  not  be 
bound  to  go  exactly  to  the  same 
places  and  see  exactly  the  same 
things  which  are  there  set  down 
for  our  doing.  Of  course  to  the 
worshipper  there  is  no  use  of  rea- 
soning, for,  like  the  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem  or  Mecca,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  vow  is  only  rendered 
more  acceptable  and  precious  by 
the  labours,  the  anxieties,  and  pri- 
vations attending  its  fulfilment. 
But  let  those  who  are  not  devotees, 
but  mere  casual  indolent  followers, 
doing  as  they  see  others  do,  just 
consider  for  a  moment  what  a 
wretched  affair  that  "  I  can  say  I 
have  seen"  is.  Does  it  not  mean 
this — that  your  seeing  has  been 
specially  characterised  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  lesson  taught  you,  or 
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impression  made  on  you,  which 
leaves  consciousness  of  that  which 
you  have  seen,  or  even  a  know- 
ledge that  you  have  seen  it,  beyond 
that  knowledge  which  arises  from 
your  having  formed  the  intention 
of  doing  so,  and  taken  the  proper 
steps  to  put  this  intention  in  exe- 
cution 1 

Every  one  has  heard  of  that 
simple  notable  Englishwoman  from 
the  circuit  of  Bow-bells,  whose  re- 
mark on  Rome  was,  that  no  doubt 
it  was  a  fine  city,  but  many  of  the 
public  buildings  were  sadly  out  of 
repair.  A  like  single-minded  per- 
son, being  by  profession  a  house- 
?ainter,  and  understanding  that 
taly  was  renowned  for  painting, 
went  thither  to  acquire  a  "  wrinkle 
or  two,"  and  returned  with  the 
conviction  that  it  was  all  nonsense, 
and  he  could  turn  out  better  plain 
colouring,  and  graining  too,  than 
any  he  saw  in  those  dirty  rambling 
houses.  For  such  persons,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  entertain  any  feeling 
of  respectful  admiration.  Yet,  in 
following  unaffectedly  the  dictates 
of  their  own  prosaic  natures,  they 
are  more  respectable  than  that 
dreary  drudge  who,  having' no  more 
knowledge  or  consciousness  of  art 
than  he  has  of  porisms,  sets  him- 
self doggedly  to  commit  to  memory 
a  conglomerate  catalogue  contain- 
ing Niobe,  the  Laocoon,  terra  cotta, 
pietra  dura,  verde  antique,  cinq 
cente,  romanesque,  first -pointed, 
flamboyant,  and  so  forth,  yet  whose 
footing  on  the  dizzy  steep  of  con- 
noisseurship  is  so  uncertain,  that  he 
probably  topples  down  from  it  at 
once  in  an  allusion  to  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  Dying  Aligator  in 
the  Vatican,  or  to  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  the  statue  of  the  Mar- 
quis Aurelius  in  the  Capitol.  Surely 
the  remedy  for  all  these  self-tor- 
tures is  a  very  simple  one.  Let 
people  travel  not  for  show  and  re- 
putation, but  for  enjoyment.  Let 
them  cease  to  identify  travel  with 
the  French  travail.  The  eye  knows 
the  food  that  agrees  with  it  as  well 
as  the  palate,  and  forcing  on  it 
what  it  does  not  seek  produces 
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aesthetic  indigestion.  If  a  man  has 
no  eye  for  art,  let  him  confess  it  to 
himself  at  least,  if  he  do  not  spread 
it  abroad  to  the  world,  and  let  him 
select,  the  pursuit  that  will  give 
him  most  enjoyment,  instead  of 
wearing  out  his  eyesight,  his  pati- 
ence, and  his  legs,  by  rushing 
through  long  stretches  of  picture 
and  statue  galleries.  If  he  can  only 
enjoy  a  good  field  of  beans,  and  a 
meadow  with  a  prize-ox  in  it,  why 
should  he  render  himself  miserable 
among  cataracts  and  precipices  ?  A 
man  of  no  small  celebrity,  whose 
chosen  field  of  inquiry  and  enjoy- 
ment was  among  animals,  when  he 
arrived  at  Borne,  went  forthwith  to 
the  pig-market,  and  was  not  only 
able  to  see  something  new  and  in- 
teresting to  himself,  but  also  to 
impart  some  fresh  unhackneyed 
sketches  to  the  world.  I  know  a 
man  much  interested  in  manufac- 
tures, an  able  and  benevolent  man, 
who  has  done  a  deal  towards  the 
civilisation  and  education  of  the 
manufacturing  population.  He  tra- 
velled in  Switzerland  once,  care- 
fully avoiding  all  the  grand  scenery, 
but  examining  with  minute  interest 
the  turkey-red  calico  works,  and 
the  manufactory  schools.  You 
might  have  supposed  from  his  talk 
when  he  returned,  that  Switzerland 
was  a  flat  uninteresting  country, 
conspicuous  chiefly  from  its  manu- 
factures and  its  educational  estab- 
lishments. So  that  honest  Cockney, 
Captain  Burt,  flatly  confesses  his 
utter  disgust  of  mountain  scenery, 
and  wishes  he  were  away  from  the 
rugged  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  and 
back  to  dear  Bichmond  Hill,  with 
its  green  fields  and  gentle  slopes. 

These  are  not  the  most  interest- 
ing type  of  humanity,  but  they 
are  genuine,  and  we  know  their 
value.  They  seek  out  and  appre- 
ciate that  which  is  congenial  to 
their  natures,  and  content  them- 
selves with  the  satisfaction  of  their 
own  plain  aesthetic  appetites.  They 
are  even  more  to  be  respected  than 
the  mr.  i.ste  and  culture,  who, 

thinking  he  is  thus  getting  the  value 
of  his  money,  looks  at  more  than  he 


can  master  and  enjoy.  For  any  such 
to  sweep  through  memorable  edifi- 
ces and  great  collections  of  art  as  the 
tourists  do,  is  only  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  vexation  of  continued 
unsatisfied  longings  and  sharp  dis- 
appointments. He  is  in  worse 
case  than  the  starving  man  sur- 
rounded by  abundance,  since  he 
has  the  consciousness  that  he  has 
himself  summoned  up  the  array  of 
luxuries  which  he  is  forbidden  to 
enjoy.  Better  far,  though  it  may 
be  done  with  a  sigh,  to  abandon 
the  sights  that  cannot  be  fully  en- 
joyed. And  it  is  the  same  with 
scenery.  The  true  lover  of  nature 
must  be  in  it — must  become  fami- 
liar with  its  inner  recesses — must 
handle  it,  as  it  were,  to  derive  from 
it  thorough  enjoyment.  Better  not 
see  that  panorama  of  the  Alps  from 
the  Bighi,  or  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc 
from  the  Col  de  Balme,  if  the  sight 
is  to  be  all,  and  you  are  to  have  no 
rambling  and  scrambling  and  climb- 
ing, with  the  fatigues,  the  little 
dangers  and  privations,  and  all 
that  rich  variety  of  sensations  which 
attend  the  wanderer  in  the  wilder- 
ness. And  now  having,  I  hope,  said 
enough  to  prevent  the  common 
tourist  from  looking  to  me  as  a 
temporary  guide  to  his  path,  I  pro- 
pose to  set  off  and  wander  over 
my  note-book,  just  as  I  have  wan- 
dered over  hill  and  dale,  at  my 
own  sweet  will. 

One  who  has  been  many  years  a 
stranger  to  Germany,  is  at  once 
struck  with  the  progress  which  the 
English  language  has  made  there 
during  his  absence.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  that  French-polish 
which  Frederic  the  Great  and  his 
literary  coterie  had  spread  so  wide- 
ly, had  disappeared  from  German 
literature.  The  Patriotic  school 
drove  it  out.  But  it  still  continued 
to  he  the  Lingua  Franca  in  which 
all  strangers  unprovided  with  Ger- 
man were  to  be  addressed.  English 
may  be  now  said  to  have  nearly 
altogether  superseded  it  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  north  at  least.  In 
fact,  ambitious  travellers  who  de- 
sire to  show  their  own  acquaintance 
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with  the  German — and  others  less 
ambitious,  who  want  to  supplement 
their  schooling  by  a  little  practice 
— are  amazed  to  find  how  far  they 
have  to  travel  before  they  can  get 
rid  of  the  presence  of  their  own 
native  tongue. 

I  had  scarcely  left  the  British 
shore  when  I  found  a  testimony  to 
this  phenomenon  in  the  person  of 
a  fellow-traveller,  whose  course  of 
business  led  him  into  continual  and 
intimate  dealings  with  the  Ger- 
mans, but  who  yet  knew  not  a  word 
of  their  language.  He  boasted,  in- 
deed, with  so  much  vehemence,  of 
his  utter  ignorance  of  any  language 
but  his  own,  as  to  make  one  suspect 
him  of  entertaining  a  confused  no- 
tion, that  to  possess  but  one  language 
had  something  in  it  of  the  merit 
and  distinction  of  being  its  sole 
possessor.  When  asked  whether  it 
had  ever  occurred  to  him  that  there 
might  come  occasions  in  which  it 
were  as  well  that  he  should  know 
the  tongue  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  transacted  so  much  business,  he 
stood  on  his  dignity,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary British  formula,  dedicated  his 
soul  to  eternal  perdition,  in  the  event 
of  his  ever  so  far  forgetting  his  posi- 
tion as  to  articulate  "the  vile  gut- 
turals of  the  low  dirty  Germans." 
As  he  had  acquired  from  continual 
communication  with  the  people  the 
inevitable  "  So,"  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  the  unwashed,  full-bodyness 
which  used  to  be  the  traditional 
characteristics  of  the  German,  I  was 
constrained  to  make  the  cruel  re- 
mark, that  I  had  mistaken  him  for 
a  Deutscher.  I  last  saw  him  in  a 
public  office  in  one  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  full  of  mercantile  men  and 
clerks.  He  stood  erect  and  aloof, 
his  hands  pocketed,  and  addressed 
his  mercantile  commands  to  those 
around  him,  much  like  a  conqueror 
dictating  terms  to  the  representa- 
tives of  a  captured  city.  He  seemed 
still  to  consider  his  possession  of 
the  sole  English  language  (which 
he  confused  with  sole  possession  of 
the  English  langauge)  to  place  him 
in  a  sphere  quite  above  that  of  the 
people  around  him,  whose  command 


of  his  own  tongue  he  looked  upon 
in  no  other  light  than  as  an  act  of 
personal  homage.  I  cannot  help 
believing,  however,  that  the  law  of 
the  market  applies  to  this  accom- 
plishment as  to  other  commodities, 
and  that  it  is  not  given  by  its  pos- 
sessor for  nothing,  but  must  be 
paid  for  by  him  who  has  it  not. 
And  if  our  commercial  classes  were 
to  note  the  large  number  of  Ger- 
mans and  other  foreigners  who 
settle  and  make  fortunes  in  Lanca- 
shire and  other  busy  districts,  they 
might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  will  even  pay  to  teach  their  sons 
something  more  than  book-keeping 
by  double-entry,  and  the  "  three 
B/s"  of  Sir  William  Curtis. 

The  lapse  of  above  twenty  years, 
with  a  great  social  convulsion  in 
the  heart  of  them,  has  naturally 
removed  or  mitigated  many  of  those 
German  characteristics  which  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  annoyed  the 
English  traveller.  Everything  has 
certainly  still  an  easy-going  appear- 
ance there;  but  the  railways  are 
much  more  akin  to  ours  than  the  old 
"  eilwagen,"  which  you  walked  on 
ahead  of  if  you  were  in  a  hurry,  was 
to  our  smart  stage-coaches.  Per- 
haps the  Germans  would  still  be  as 
slow,  were  it  not  that  they  have 
committed  locomotion  to  a  separate 
self-supplying  power.  Boiling  a 
kettle  does  not  require  much  rapi- 
dity and  energy,  and  if  it  boil  suffi- 
ciently the  train  moves  on,  let  those 
in  charge  of  it  be  ever  so  lazy.  The 
officers  are  evidently,  however,  be- 
coming more  smart  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  preliminary  and  colla- 
teral business,  which  has  power  to 
cause  delay,  however  hotly  the 
kettle  may  boil.  The  English  col- 
lector snaps  your  ticket  from  you 
as  if  it  were  property  of  his  own 
you  are  surreptitiously  carrying 
off.  The  German  or  Belgian  officer, 
when  railways  first  came  into  use 
with  him,  used  to  examine  the 
document  you  handed  to  him  with 
the  minute  attention  of  an  anti- 
quary dealing  with  an  interesting 
but  obscure  piece  of  palaeography ; 
but  experience  has  now  taught  him 
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to  be  quicker.  Nor  is  it  now  neces- 
sary to  be  at  the  station  a  full  half 
hour  before  the  starting  time  to  get 
your  luggage  weighed.  Few  things 
were  more  provoking  to  the  English 
traveller,  determined  to  crush  as 
much  sight-seeing  as  he  could  into 
limited  time,  than  that  precaution; 
and  I  have  seen  such  a  person,  when 
arriving  twenty  minutes  before  the 
starting  time,  left  behind,  sitting 
upon  the  apex  of  his  pyramid  of 
boxes  like  Marius  in  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  with  the  difference  that 
his  sensations  were  not  mournful, 
but  wrathful,  and  exploded  in  fre- 
quent use  of  the  "  damn  " — all  which 
would  be  witnessed  by  a  large  band 
of  pipe -smoking  railway  officers, 
standing  round  in  good-humoured 
imperturbable  listlessness,  waiting 
until  the  departure  of  the  train 
should  give  them  some  little  piece 
of  business  to  do. 

There  used  to  be  something  ap- 
proaching the  sublime  in  the  steady 
resistance  maintained  by  the  calm 
traditional  habits  of  German  life,  to 
the  impatient  impetuosity  and  the 
ready  expenditure  of  British  travel- 
lers. It  seemed  as  if  the  people 
had  tacitly  resolved  that  neither 
to  force  nor  to  bribery  would  they 
yield  up  their  cherished  habits; 
and  their  persistency  might,  from 
their  own  solemn  placidity,  and  the 
dire  irritation  which  it  spread 
around,  have  been  likened  to  the 
rock  which  continues  to  stand  aloft 
and  serene  over  the  thousand  wild 
waves  at  its  feet.  I  remember  a 
petty  but  significant  instance  of 
this  pertinacity  in  Wirtemberg. 
There  was  a  large  crowded  eilwagen, 
filled  entirely  with  English  and 
Scotch — not  a  single  German  in  it. 
According  to  established  custom,  it 
stopped  at  a  wayside  inn  for  dinner 
at  12  o'clock  noon.  No  one  partook 
of  that  meal  save  the  driver,  who 
sat  alone  and  enjoyed  his  five 
courses.  The  spot  was  the  most 
unavailable  that  could  be  for  doing 
a  morsel  of  touring — a  grassy,  corny 
flat,  withoi-c  f3ven  the  interest  of 
waste  or  r«:-u,  and  destitute,  as  so 
many  German  districts  are,  of  the 


hedgerows  or  other  fences  which 
abound  in  our  cultivated  districts, 
and  afford  one  the  interest  of  look- 
ing on  the  other  side  to  see  if  there 
be  any  variety  there.  The  travellers 
could  do  nothing  with  themselves, 
save  wander  round  and  round  the 
edifice  like  spell -bound  ghosts, 
varying  the  process  by  an  occasional 
peep  through  the  window  at  their 
brother-in-law,  as  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  road  he  was  for  the  time  be- 
ing. To  a  mind  capable  of  deriving 
pure  enjoyment  from  contemplat- 
ing the  felicity  of  others,  the  sight 
might  have  been  highly  satisfactory; 
but  the  cause  of  truth  compels  me 
to  admit  that  the  verbal  indications 
of  sentiment  on  the  occasion  were 
of  an  entirely  opposite  character. 
At  length  the  brother-in-law  came 
forth,  wiping  his  mouth,  and  his 
countenance  the  while  beaming 
with  inward  satisfaction,  cast  a 
benignant  glance  at  each  scowling 
Briton  to  see  that  they  were  all 
present,  and  mounted  his  rostrum, 
to  carry  them  onward  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour. 

Such  national  characteristics  have 
undergone  a  further  alteration  than 
the  substitution  of  the  train  for 
the  waggon.  Although  it  is  true 
that  our  countrymen,  in  their  efforts 
to  kick  against  national  usages, 
were  individually  defeated,  yet  their 
pertinacity  seems  in  the  end  to 
have  brought  about  at  least  a  com- 
promise. In  those  days  it  was 
barely  possible  to  get  a  bit  of  food, 
save  at  the  common  table  at  twelve 
or  one  o'clock;  if  it  did  not  suit 
you  to  dine  then,  that  was  your  own 
affair  entirely,  and  if  you  expected 
that  you  could  prevail  on  any  son  of 
Herman  to  remedy  the  consequences 
of  the  omission,  you  found  yourself 
mistaken.  Now,  however,  in  the 
considerable  inns  there  are  common 
tallies  at  four  or  five,  and,  both  be- 
fore and  afterwards,  you  can  feed  a 
la  carte  (as  the  Germans  as  well  as 
the  French  term  it)  in  the  public 
room,  in  the  open  air,  or  in  your  own 
chamber,  which  serves  for  bedroom 
and  sitting-room.  The  uninitiated, 
to  be  sure,  in  using  this  document, 
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may  wander  far  away  from  the  good 
plain  dinner  he  desires,  especially 
if  an  awakened  curiosity  induce  him 
to  try  the  dishes  with  queer  incom- 
prehensible names.  French  cookery 
asserts  the  supremacy  of  its  own 
elaborate  scientific  nomenclature 
over  every  compound  that  it  con- 
sents to  patronise.  In  Germany, 
however,  the  native  name  of  a  dish 
is  preserved  at  least  partially,  and 
as  in  some  states  there  seems  to  be  a 
morbid  desire  to  introduce  the  culi- 
nary peculiarities  of  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  effect  is  bewildering,  and 
not  easily  dealt  with.  A  Briton 
feels  his  heart  and  stomach  warm 
to  "  Rumpsteaks  mit  Kartoffeln  " 
— rump  steaks  with  potatoes;  but 
what  is  he  to  make  of  the  immedi- 
ately following  compound,  equally 
at  his  service,  "  Zvazy  Polnisk  mit 
ditto  T' 

So  the  old  scenes  of  contest  be- 
tween the  new-come  tourist  and 
the  established  customs  of  the 
country,  which  used  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  vivacity  to  German  tra- 
velling, are  now  wearing  away,  and 
will  be  soon  forgotten.  As  of  a 
scene  now  not  easily  witnessed, 
save,  perhaps,  in  remote  places, 
let  me  sketch  what  was  generally 
the  first  occurrence  that,  on  their 
alighting  on  German  soil,  befell  a 
thoroughly  English  family  —  rich 
Birmingham  manufacturer's,  say,  or 
retired  tradesman's  from  Clapham 
Rise.  The  scene  lies,  not  in  a 
hotel,  but  a  true  German  "gasthof." 

The  great  coach,  containing  Herr 
Englander  himself,  with  his  count- 
less family  domestics  and  trunks, 
has  thundered  into  the  court-yard, 
with  the  usual  volley  of  whip-cracks 
and  other  noises,  which,  like  mili- 
tary salutes,  are  intended  to  pro- 
claim his  dignity.  These  marks  of 
respect,  the  extent  of  the  edifice, 
and  the  number  of  attendants,  are 
rather  gratifying,  and,  on  the  whole, 
productive  of  cheerful  prospects. 
Having  seen  that  the  young  folks 
and  the  trunks  are  getting  extri- 
cated, the  Herr  proceeds  to  busi- 
ness in  his  usual  prompt  way. 
Seeming  to  especially  covet  his 


attention,  and  quite  ready  to  be 
civil  and  useful,  is  Kellner  Karl, 
standing  on  the  first  landing-place. 
Of  him  the  Herr  inquires  if  he  can 
speak  English.  The  short  answer, 
"  ees,  mi  lord,"  gratifies  him  with 
its  accurate  estimate  of  the  social 
position  which  his  deportment  is 
calculated  to  proclaim,  and  he  has 
immediate  confidence  in  the  discre- 
tion and  fidelity  of  Kellner  Karl. 
To  preserve  the  impression  which 
he  has  made,  he  then  utters  his  in- 
structions in  the  highest  of  what 
is  termed  the  haw-waw-baw  dialect. 
Luncheon  at  one — plain,  but  good. 
Dinner  rather  early — say  six  o'clock 
— private  parlour,  of  course.  And 
so  he  contents  himself  with  having 
decreed  the  fate  of  his  household 
for  this  day. 

Kellner  Karl  looks  intelligent, 
bows,  and  moves  off  with  more 
than  the  average  activity  of  a  Ger- 
man, as  if  he  were  proceeding  with- 
out delay  to  put  in  execution  the 
direction  just  received.  Far  other 
are  the  ideas  and  designs  of  Karl. 
He  has  just  one  prominent  object 
in  view,  and  that  is,  that  he  and 
the  stranger  shall  not  meet  face  to 
face  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day ;  and,  from  the  extent  of  the 
premises,  his  superior  knowledge 
of  their  recesses  and  windings,  and 
the  number  of  other  Kellners  who 
frequent  them,  he  has  well-founded 
hopes  of  being  successful. 

The  Herr  indulges  himself  in 
placid  confidence,  as  little  doubt- 
ing that  his  draft  for  ^100  would 
be  honoured  at  Coutts's,  as  that  his 
orders  shall  be  duly  fulfilled.  The 
lapse  of  the  time  when  the  first 
instalment  became  due,  awakens 
anxieties  which,  as  minutes  pass 
on  without  the  faintest  trace  of 
preliminary  arrangements,  deepens 
into  disappointment  and  wrath. 
He  looks  distractedly  for  a  bell, 
that  he  may  pull  it  savagely ;  but 
there  is  none  to  be  seen,  either  in 
his  bedroom  or  in  the  passages 
through  which  he  makes  an  adven- 
turous sortie.  If  by  the  way  it  had 
been  his  good  fortune  to  be  born 
north  of  the  Tweed,  he  might  have 
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observed  that,  attached  to  a  pon- 
derous machine  in  the  court-yard, 
was  an  ancient-looking  inscription, 
importing  something  very  like  that 
am  Klink  would  bring  a  certain 
member  of  the  establishment,  and 
iway  Klinks  another.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
another  Kellner,  on  whom  he  pours 
forth  his  woes  and  his  wrath.  This 
one  also  looks  bland,  respectful,  and 
intelligent,  and  moves  off  rapidly 
with  a  face  which  seems  to  say, 
"  Ah,  I  see  !  a  dreadful  blunder 
has  been  committed,  fatal  to  the 
reputation  of  the  establishment ; 
let  me  have  the  good  fortune  to 
remedy  it."  Kellner  number  two 
is,  however,  of  the  same  kidney 
with  his  brother,  and  adopts  the 
same  course  :  he,  too,  disappears 
with  the  fervent  determination  not 
again  to  confront  Herr  Englander 
if  he  can  help  it.  Possibly  it  may 
happen  that  in  the  course  of  their 
distressed  wanderings,  the  whole 
family  encounter  the  Stube-mad- 
chen,  but  that  damsel  takes  to  in- 
stantaneous and  rapid  flight.  Her 
object  is  to  get  relief  for  the  shout 
of  laughter  that  must  get  out ;  for 
we  British  and  the  Dutch  are  the 
only  part  of  the  civilised  world  that 
indulge  in  the  practice  of  laughing 
in  one's  face ;  in  fact,  being  a  steady 
play-goer,  she  has  been  forcibly  re- 
minded of  a  late  irresistible  per- 
formance, in  which  impatient  and 
angry  Englishmen  are  the  promi- 
nent characters. 

Conducting  their  investigations 
further  a-field,  the  family  see  many 
strange  sights — some  of  them  not 
quite  satisfactory  ;  but  the  human 
beings  who  swarmed  on  their  arri- 
val are  invisible.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  strangers  avoid  a 
quarter  of  the  mansion  whence  issue 
various  active  odours,  among  which 
that  of  tobacco-smoke  predominates. 
These  indicate  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Speise  Zimmer,  where  all  the 
acclimated  guests  have  been  assem- 
bled for  some  hour  and  a  half  or 
so,  at  ttie  great  mid -day  meal, 
where  also  all  the  attendants  are 
congregated.  Perhaps  issuing  from 


this  the  stranger  party  may  notice 
a  majestic,  corpulent,  bearded  fig- 
ure, bestowing  his  solemn  attention 
on  a  large  pipe.  The  Herr  would  as 
soon  think  of  stating  his  difficulties 
to  a  Bonz  or  a  Fakeer.  He  can 
find  no  common  ground  on  which 
he  could  venture  to  address  such  a 
figure,  though,  had  he  known  it 
was  that  of  the  landlord  of  the 
house,  he  might  have  found  one. 
Boniface  looks  blandly  at  the  party, 
as  a  wool-stapler  might  at  a  very 
promising  lot  coming  forward  to 
be  shorn  by  him ;  he  knows  they 
are  his,  and  will  not  put  himself  to 
the  trouble  of  offering  them  infor- 
mation, or  doing  them  any  turn  of 
service  not  included  in  the  fixed 
routine  of  the  establishment.  The 
Germans  not  being  naturally  a 
cruel  people  who  would  willingly 
starve  any  one  to  death,  the  erra- 
tic family  get  themselves  supplied 
at  last  with  the  means  of  needful 
sustentation,  much  after  the  fashion 
in  which  the  passengers  in  a  ship- 
wrecked vessel,  or  the  travellers  in 
a  broken-down  stage-coach,  might 
be  relieved  by  hospitable  peasants. 
Night  and  the  arrangements  for 
repose  bring  their  own  peculiar  train 
of  anxieties  and  calamities.  Many 
special  comforts  which  habit  has 
made  indispensable  are  applied  for ; 
but  being  made  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, with  which  no  one  in  that 
barbarous  place  is  acquainted,  the 
applications  meet  with  no  practical 
success,  and  the  unhappy  travellers 
have  no  more  satisfactory  recourse 
than  to  rail  at  those  who  cannot 
understand  any  Christian  tongue,  as 
if  it  were  their  fault  that  they  are 
invaded  by  a  parcel  of  strangers  igno- 
rant of  their  language.  It  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing,  when  each  one,  on  ap- 
proaching his  couch,  finds  that,  in- 
..fp-r]  Of  Witney  blankets  and  snowy 
linen,  he  is  expected  to  repose 
under  a  dingy-coloured  eider-down 
mattrass — not  a  mere  dainty  cushion 
auxiliary  to  the  bed-clothes,  the 
condition  to  which  this  national  in- 
stitution has  now  dwindled — but 
a  heavy,  frowsy,  smothering  mass, 
emitting  a  slight  but  distinct  odour 
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of  tobacco,  which  it  has  derived 
from  the  breath  of  the  successive 
plethoric  Deutschers  who  have 
snored  beneath  it  since  the  un- 
known period  when  it  was  last  puri- 
fied. When  weariness  has  con- 
quered this  horror,  there  comes  an- 
other more  lively  and  not  so  easily 
defeated.  A  certain  colony  of  san- 
guinary scaly  animals,  in  their  tim- 
ber caverns,  sniff  the  fresh  full 
blood  of  an  Englishman,  and  make 
at  it  with  a  rush.  If,  after  long 
contest  with  this  versatile  enemy, 
nature's  "kind  restorer,balmy  sleep," 
sets  in,  perchance  the  hour  .of  six 
o'clock  may  have  arrived,  when  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Stube-madchen, 
followed  by  the  Hausknecht,  to 
rouse  each  guest  and  offer  a  cup  of 
coffee,  accompanied  with  a  little 
twisted  cake  about  an  ounce  in 
weight,  which  the  young  ladies  say 
is  more  like  a  curl-paper  than  any- 
thing else.  This,  then,  is  breakfast 
— and  that  to  people  accustomed  to 
hot  muffin,  rolls,  eggs,  chop,  saus- 
ages, and  the  loaf  and  round  of  beef 
to  fall  back  upon !  The  next  morn- 
ing grievance  is,  perhaps,  a  nega- 
tive answer  to  the  ancient  school- 
boy question — "  How  are  you  off 
for  soap  1 "  and  this  is  still  a  special- 
ty. Man  does  nothing  persistently 
without  a  reason ;  and  we  shall 
sometimes  find  that  those  practices 
which  are  furthest  apart  from  our 
own  are  yet  not  entirely  destitute 
of  goodness.  The  Germans  are 
much  abused  for  neglecting  to  sup- 
ply this  article  to  the  traveller,  and 
the  guide-books  advise  you  to  take 
soap  of  your  own  with  you.  This  is 
quite  sound  advice,  and '  Bradshaw ' 
ekes  it  out  with  a  valuable  notifica- 
tion of  a  shop  in  London  where  you 
may  purchase  this  useful  commodity 
— about  the  strongest  instance,  by 
the  way,  that  I  have  noticed,  of 
their  belief  in  the  utter  helplessness 
and  stupidity  of  tourists,  which 
seems  to  be  a  first  principle  with  all 
persons  who  undertake  the  special 
duty  of  serving  them.  This  aban- 
donment of  the  article  of  soap  to 
the  influence  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, acting  upon  travellers,  is  ever 


brought  up  as  a  testimony  of  Ger- 
man dirtiness.  No  doubt,  there  is 
a  deal  of  dirt  in  Germany — perhaps 
more  than  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  there  is  a  deal  too.  German 
dirt,  also,  has  its  favoured  centres, 
and  so  has  ours ;  and  there  is 
nearly  as  great  a  difference  be- 
tween north  and  south  there,  as  be- 
tween Kent  and  Kerry  with  us. 
But  is  it  true  that  leaving  soap  to 
voluntary  effort,  instead  of  official 
control,  is  an  element  of  dirtiness  1 
I  think  it  might  be  quite  as  fairly 
charged  on  fastidiousness,  as  aris- 
ing from  a  disinclination  to  use  the 
lubricator  which  has  become  too 
familiar  with  stranger  cuticles ;  and 
we  may  depend  on  it,  that  would  be 
the  view  adopted  in  this  country 
were  the  practice  reversed. 

To  return  to  our  English  family. 
The  state  of  antagonism  into  which 
they  have  got  cannot  last  long.  If 
Herr  Englander  does  not  determine 
to  rush  back  to  roast  beef  ,port,plum- 
pudding,  and  all  the  other  elements 
of  real  civilisation,  he  is,  perhaps, 
induced  to  join  in  a  resolution, 
solemnly  passed  by  the  rest  of  the 
family,  to  give  in  their  adherence  to 
the  ways  of  the  natives.  They  take 
up  the  revolution  with  all  the  natu- 
ral ardour  of  the  British  tempera- 
ment, and  what  is  very  likely  to 
happen  is,  that  having  set  them- 
selves in  motion  in  the  direction  of 
change,  they  do  not  know  the  pre- 
cise boundary  at  which  they  should 
stop,  and  so  end  by  becoming  more 
German  than  the  Germans,  and  pre- 
senting a  coarse  caricature  of  all  the 
national  peculiarities  witnessed  by 
them.  So  the  young  hope  of  the 
family  becomes  a  conspicuous  object 
in  all  the  Sunday  theatres,  concerts, 
and  dancing  -  rooms,  without  any 
consideration  for  their  grade  in  re- 
spectability— rather,  indeed,  affect- 
ing those  lowest  in  the  scale,  and 
even  in  these  he  presents  himself 
in  a  condition  in  which  native 
scamps  are  not  apt  to  be  found,  and 
performs  feats  on  which  they  would 
not  venture.  To  the  national  insti- 
tution of  the  pipe  he  has  taken  with 
all  his  heart,  and,  after  physical 
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sufferings  and  endurance  worthy  of 
a  better  cause,  he  succeeds  in  estab- 
lishing himself  as  a  seasoned  and 
inveterate  smoker.  As  in  every- 
thing that  they  do,  the  British  beat 
the  rest  of  the  world,  he  is  not  con- 
tent with  the  coffee-cup-sized  vessel 
whence  the  German  gentleman 
breathes  the  breath  of  Kanaster. 
Accordingly,  he  sets  his  affections 
on  a  mighty  specimen  exhibited  by 
way  of  symbol  or  sign  at  a  tobacco- 
nist's door,  as  one  may  see  a  gigantic 
boot  over  a  shoemaker's,  or  a  mighty 
bell  over  a  bell-hanger's.  When 
he  next  finds  himself  in  an  eilwa- 
gen,  while  his  German  fellow-travel- 
lers are  considering  whether  their 
smoking  will  annoy  the  English 
party,  he  puts  them  at  their  ease 
by  producing  his  treasure,  and  tear- 
ing away  at  its  contents  with  his 
powerful  lungs  until  nothing  be- 
comes visible  to  the  inmates  of  the 
vehicle  save  the  semblance  of  a  lurid 
moon  dimly  visible  through  a  veil 
of  mist. 

He  must  also  take  to  the  labo- 
rious function  of  browning  a  meer- 
schaum ;  and  here  I  have  got  in 
among  customs  now  growing  so  ob- 
solete, even  in  Germany  itself,  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten 
if  no  note  be  preserved  of  their  spe- 
cialties. Not  that  smoking  has 
become  obsolete  there.  It  is  as  rife 
as  ever,  but  it  has  changed  its  char- 
acter, the  less  unmanageable  cigar 
having  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  pipe.  How  the  Germans  of  the 
last  generation  performed  the  other 
duties  of  life  at  the  same  time  that 
they  took  due  charge  of  the  porten- 
tous smoking  apparatus,  always  in 
blast,  used  to  be  a  great  marvel. 
In  a  bank  or  a  passport  office,  for 
instance,  the  clerk  or  surveyor,  whose 
hands  were  full  of  business,  had  at 
the  same  time  to  attend  to  that  pipe 
of  his,  built  of  five  or  six  pieces  or 
compartments,  the  putting  together 
of  which  was  as  complex  as  a 
Chinese  puzzle — a  pipe  ever  going 
out,  or  getting  stopped  up,  or  leak- 
ing, or  discharging  essential  oil,  or 
doing  some  other  offence  demand- 
ing the  hiost  sedulous  attention  on 


the  part  of  its  owner,  whose  affec- 
tion for  it  was  such  that  no  other 
toils  or  anxieties  would  tear  him  for 
a  moment  from  its  society.  The 
meerschaum  was  a  great  improve- 
ment on  this  cumbrous  machinery. 
The  world  will  probably  soon  re- 
quire to  be  informed  by  the  anti- 
quaries that  this  material  is  a  por- 
ous clay  found  in  some  parts  of  Asia, 
which  absorbs  that  essential  oil 
generated  by  smoking,  the  removal 
of  which  is  the  object  of  the  com- 
plex devices  connected  with  the  old 
china  pipe.  In  this  absorption,  it  at 
the  same  time  performs  the  function 
of  beautifying  itself.  The  oil  colours 
the  clay,  and  when  the  surface  of 
this  is  kept  at  a  fine  polish,  it  gra- 
dually assumes  a  rich  translucent, 
mottled,  and  veined  tawny-brown 
colour,  like  that  of  some  of  the 
finest  jaspers.  The  satisfactory 
browning  of  a  meerschaum  used  to 
be  a  matter  of  considerable  labour, 
skill,  and  anxiety;  for  not  only  did 
it  take  a  deal  of  industrious,  meri- 
torious smoking  to  accomplish  it  to 
perfection,  but  during  the  opera- 
tion not  a  single  scratch  must  ap- 
pear on  the  shining  surface.  Those 
who  would  put  their  mind  at  ease 
had  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  carefully 
cased  with  leather  during  the 
operation,  and  when  thus  secured 
the  labour  and  the  gratification  of 
the  task  might  be  shared  by  com- 
panions. Our  friend,  with  whom 
we  are  now  to  part,  getting  a  little 
tired  of  the  process  of  browning  the 
enormous  bowl  he  had  undertaken, 
handed  it,  on  his  return  home  for 
temporary  service,  to  the  privates 
of  the  company  of  foot  in  which  he 
held  a  commission,  and  gave  them 
a  general  credit  on  his  tobacconist. 
The  meerschaum,  under  their  ener- 
getic treatment,  browned  apace,  but 
scarcely  in  the  same  ratio  as  its 
owner's  account  for  cavendish  and 
negrohead  accumulated. 

The  object  of  this  typical  sketch 
of  the  career  of  an  English  family 
on  the  Continent,  is  to  point  to  two 
offensive  peculiarities  which  we  are 
apt  to  exhibit  to  strangers.  The 
one  is  a  haughty,  hard,  hostile  an- 
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tagonism  to  all  the  cherished  usages 
and  favourite  customs  of  the  people 
we  may  be  among.  The  other, 
which  often  comes  in  a  reactionary 
form,  is  a  determination  to  adopt 
an  exaggerated  caricature  of  the  ex- 
ample they  set  us,  which  generally 
leads  to  the  super-induction  of  their 
own  defects  and  vices  upon  ours. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
two  courses  is  the  more  offensive. 
The  antagonism,  which- is  the  Eng- 
lishman's first  instinct,  is  the  crea- 
ture of  that  intolerable  conceit 
which  makes  us  count  that  all  dif- 
ferences from  ourselves  infer  infe- 
riority ;  and  thus  whatever  is  other- 
wise than  with  us  is,  of  course,  by 
so  much  on  a  lower  scale  of  merit. 
I  am  afraid  it  will  yet  be  some  time 
ere  we  contemplate  human  beings 
as  we  do  the  other  creatures  in 
natural  history,  concerning  which 
we  take  note  of  the  characteristics 
and  types  of  difference  as  matters 
of  ordinary  interest,  not  necessarily 
rendering  the  one  inferior  to  the 
other  in  the  general  scale.  As  the 
strength  of  the  bull,  the  graceful- 
ness and  agility  of  the  chamois,  the 
lustrous  colours  of  the  peacock,  the 
sweet  singing  of  the  thrush,  are  all 
admired  as  separate  characteristics 
without  our  setting  the  one  above 
the  other,  why  should  we  not  do 
the  same  by  the  different  races  of 
man,  and  note  their  specialties  with- 
out making  these  matter  of  reproach, 
because  they  happen  to  diverge  from 
our  own  egotistic  standard  ] 

It  is  when  they  alight  upon  reli- 
gious observances  differing  from 
their  own,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
yahoos  among  our  travellers  be- 
comes most  offensive.  Of  course 
we  are  all  banded  together  as 
thorough  Protestants,  anxiously  in- 
dulging in  the  hope  that  we  may 
see  the  final  downfall  of  the  Man 
of  Sin,  and  an  awakened  people 
at  last  abjuring  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  personages  I  refer  to 
are  not  helping  on  this  consumma- 
tion. It  is  scarcely  calculated  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  blind 
devotees  of  Antichrist  a  conscious- 


ness of  our  superior  light  and  purity, 
that  in  the  places  held  sacred  by 
them  our  sons  should  stamp  about 
with  their  hats  on,  continuing  the 
loud  'pon-honourish  talk  they  have 
indulged  over  in  the  street,  and  that 
our  daughters  should  accompany 
them  with  giggle  and  grimace. 
There  are  some  places  where,  from 
the  fierce  passions  of  the  people, 
the  traveller  is  warned  that  such 
practices  are  unsafe ;  but  to  a  peo- 
ple so  haughtily  exactive  as  we 
are  of  deference  to  our  own  solem- 
nities and  usages,  it  seems  unac- 
countable that  any  beings,  with 
human  flesh  and  blood,  should 
calmly  endure  the  insults  which 
British  tourists  discharge  at  the  re- 
ligious usages  they  encounter.  I 
suppose  they  solace  themselves  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  we  shall 
all  have  to  pay  for  it  in  the  next 
world. 

The  following  passage,  from  a 
book  in  two  solid  octavos,  exhibits 
a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  feelings 
of  charity  and  brotherly  love  with 
which  our  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine 
and  elsewhere  enter  the  places  de- 
dicated to  Christian  worship  : — 

"  The  church  was  full  of  people  ;  about 
fifty  persons  at  a  time  knelt  without  the 
rails  of  an  altar ;  and  within  stood  a 
priest,  who  slightly  and  rapidly  touched 
the  eyes  of  each  individual  with  a  sort 
of  box  or  ring,  which  was  fastened  on 
his  finger,  and  which  he  wiped  every 
time  with  a  cloth.  The  ring  was  held 
to  every  person  to  kiss,  and  this  precious 
relic  was  held  to  be  no  other  than  the 
true  and  veritable  eye  of  St  Odilia  en- 
closed under  glass  in  a  gold  case,  and 
pronounced  to  be  an  infallible  cure  for 
sore  eyes  !  Once  a-year,  on  this  day, 
the  festival  of  the  saint,  all  come  to 
this  ceremony  who  have  bad  eyes,  or 
who  are  anxious  to  avoid  having  them. 
The  guide  who  led  us  through  the 
church  said  that  he  had  formerly  re- 
ceived the  application.  Though  quite  a 
youth,  the  poor  fellow  seemed  perfectly 
priest-ridden  ;  and  when  he  told  us  some 
strange  stories  about  miracles  and  relics, 
we  found  it  impossible  to  shake  his  be- 
lief, and  were  obliged  to  leave  him  fully 
persuaded  of  the  supernatural  virtues  of 
St  Odilia's  '  veritable  eye  ! ' 

"  Here,  as  usual,  the  poor  deluded 
devotee  was  obliged  immediately  to  pay 
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for  a  supposed  benefit.  An  acolyte,  car- 
rying the  never-forgotten  money-box, 
followed  the  priest,  and  every  person 
contributed  a  coin.  It  would  require 
more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  charity 
not  to  have  the  impression  that  this  was 
a  shocking  spectacle  of  extortion  and 
imposture.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
church  they  were  bringing  buckets  of 
water  from  the  ground-floor  of  the  tower, 
and  selling  it  in  tumblers  and  bottles. 
A  woman,  on  being  asked  what  this 
meant,  replied  that  it  was  some  of  the 
'  eau  be"nite  de  Sainte  Odile,  bonne  pour 
les  yeux,  et  bonne  pour  la  purification 
de  1'estomac.'  They  were  giving  it  to 
several  very  young  children,  whose 
minds  are  thus  enslaved  with  supersti- 
tion at  the  moment  when  reason  dawns ! 
It  was  humiliating  to  behold  the  degra- 
dation of  the  human  intellect  in  this 
ridiculous  affair ;  and  it  was  yet  more 
painful  to  reflect  on  the  deeper  moral 
mischief  it  involved.  We  thought  the 
priest  did  not  appear  quite  comfortable 
as  we  stood  gazing, .  with  a  variety  of 
emotions,  on  this  piece  of  folly." 

These  are  not  to  be  set  down  as 
the  utterances  of  youthful  levity, 
since  they  are  set  down  by  one 
who  calls  himself  a  professor  in  a 
college,  and  consequently  a  teacher 
of  youth,  being  extracted  from 
*  Sketches  on  the  Continent  in 
1835,  by  John  Hoppus,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind  and  Logic  in  the 
University  of  London'  (I.  73). 
Doubtless  he  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  priest  did  not  appear 
"  quite  comfortable "  under  the 
gaze  of  that  fine  family  which  de- 
veloped "  a  variety  of  emotions/' 
including  among  them  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness.  And  yet  we  cannot  help 
dropping  a  certain  mead  of  appro- 
bation to  the  heroic  martyrdom  of 
a  man  like  this,  who  day  by  day 
exposes  himself  to  the  torture  of 
witnessing,  and  the  labour  of  rail- 
ing at  such  exhibitions.  How 
much  sounder,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  would  he  have  returned 
from  his  vacation- tour  had  he  de- 
termined not  to  cross  the  threshold 
of  any  temple  desecrated  by  im- 
pure rites  !  If  he  possessed  any  of 
the  logic  hf  taught,  he  must  have 
known  that  he  was  not  taking  the 


best  way  to  remedy  the  evil.  Yet 
is  his  irritation  not  entirely  thrown 
away.  Its  steady  continuity  over 
page  after  page,  down  to  the  end 
of  his  two  volumes,  is  a  pheno- 
menon so  amusing,  that  I  can  tes- 
tify to  its  having  procured  one 
reader  at  least  for  his  two  volumes, 
whom  their  purely  literary  merits 
would  not  have  secured.  Words- 
worth has  some  pretty  lines  on  this 
point  worth  recalling  : — 
"  Doomed  as  we  are,  our  native  dust 

To  wet  with  many  a  bitter  tear, 
It  ill  befits  us  to  disdain 
The  altar — to  deride  the  fane, 
Where  patient  sufferers  bend  in  trust 

To  win  a  happier  sphere. 
"  I  love,  where  spreads  the  village  green, 

Upon  some  knee- worn  cell  to  gaze ; 
Hail  to  the  firm  unmoving  cross, 
Aloft  where  pines  their  branches 

toss, 
And  to  the  chapel  far  withdrawn 

That  lurks  by  lonely  ways." 

Here  we  have  a  kindly  thought 
finely  expressed,  but  the  idea  is 
aesthetic  rather  than  logical ;  and 
as  I  am  not  poetical,  I  think  I 
could  furnish  my  prosaic  brethren 
with  a  more  conclusive  argument 
against  doing  a  bit  of  missionary 
work  in  their  vacation  ramble  by 
scoffs  and  grimaces — namely,  that 
they  will  not  accomplish  the  de- 
sired effect.  It  needs  no  sympathy 
with  the  alien  worship  to  lead  to 
this  conclusion.  Fine  painting  and 
statuary  I  can  admire  when  I  see 
them  in  a  church,  and  fully  as 
much,  if  not  more,  when  they  are 
elsewhere  ;  but  wax  dolls  in  tawdry 
finery,  and  the  distorted  figures 
in  the  Calvaries,  with  gaping 
wounds  splashed  with  red  ochre, 
I  cannot  find  delight  in,  whatever 
pity  1  may  have  for  the  pallid  and 
squalid  devotees  who  crouch  round 
them.  Neither,  I  must  confess,  have 
such  great  cathedral  musical  per- 
formances, as  it  has  been  my  chance 
to  listen  to  abroad,  always  inspired 
in*-  with  devotion.  The  grand  effects 
are  apt  rather  to  rouse  something 
like  martial  enthusiasm.  The  less 
ambitious  strains,  again,  are  apt  to 
suggest  old  dancing -school  associa- 
tions— across  hands  and  down  the 
middle.  But  if  there  are  people 
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whom  these  things  render  devout, 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  same 
people  will  not  also  be  rendered  de- 
vout if  they  be  transferred  from  the 
high  embowed  roof  and  dim  religi- 
ous light  which  form  their  accom- 
paniments, and  are  transferred  into 
an  angular  granite  box,  with  square 
holes  to  let  in  the  light,  in  which  a 
hard  logician  delivers  his  indisput- 
able conclusions  under  fifteen  heads, 
and  is  followed  by  a  performance 
in  which  all  the  tuneless  voices  of 
the  parish  strive  to  outdo  each  other 
in  loud  dissonance. 

By  the  way,  the  finest  piece  of 
devotional  music  which  I  ever 
heard  fell  upon  my  ear  in  a  rather 
strange  shape,  one  evening  in  Dres- 
den. The  streets  were  rather  empty, 
because  the  population  of  that  Pro- 
testant town  had  flocked  out  to 
witness  some  races  in  the  Roman 
fashion,  held  with  unusual  lustre 
in  honour  of  the  day,  fwhich  was 
Easter  Sunday.  I  observed  a  thin 
stream  of  men,  however,  walking 
rapidly  to  some  spot,  as  if  they 
were  going  on  'Change  to  transact 
heavy  business  in  stock.  Their  un- 
mistakable ethnetic  characteristics, 
and  the  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing which  received  them,  showed 
that  this  was  a  synagogue.  The 
architecture  was  Saracenic,  and  no 
bad  type  of  the  method  in  which 
other  religious  bodies  seek  to  make 
their  edifices  congenial  to  their 
own  worship — namely,  by  making 
them  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
edifices  in  which  some  denomina- 
tion with  whom  they  are  at  variance 
hold  their  worship.  As  Saracenic, 
the  building  was  no  doubt  well 
distinguished  from  a  Christian 
church  ;  but  the  architecture  of  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  would  not 
bring  it  any  nearer  to  the  style  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Enter- 
ing with  the  rest,  I  found  a  congre- 
gation of  which  the  greater  portion 
sat  at  deal  desks,  with  tallow  can- 
dles before  them ;  while  the  re- 
mainder stood,  like  myself,  in  the 
vestibule,  where  there  seemed  to 
me  to  be  no  other  Gentiles.  I  had 
but  just  entered  when  an  Israelite 


stepped  up  to  me,  and  with  genuine 
earnestness  pointed  out  a  solecism 
which  I  had  committed  in  taking 
off  my  hat ;  it  was  a  natural  inad- 
vertency easily  remedied.  A  priest 
of  some  sort,  dressed  in  rather  good 
taste,  as  I  thought,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  farther  end  of  the 
building,  and  read  something  which 
I  did  not  hear  distinctly,  and  would, 
I  suppose,  not  have  understood  if 
I  had.  Then  rose  the  music;  it 
was  vocal — at  least  I  think  it  must 
have  been  so  from  the  absence  of 
any  of  the  distinctive  sounds  which 
are  produced  by  inanimate  mechan- 
ism, and  tell  the  nature  of  the 
machine  that  has  produced  them — 
as  vibrating  string,  inflated  tube, 
or  stretched  tissue.  But  there  was 
such  perfect  unison  in  it  that  you 
could  not  say  it  was  from  many 
voices,  though  one  knew  it  must 
have  been,  from  its  great  volume  ; 
it  felt  like  one  voice,  and  that  in 
no  special  place,  but  filling  the 
whole  circumference,  where  it  rose 
and  fell,  with  such  solemn  pathos 
as -I  have  never  felt  in  music  be- 
fore or  since.  What  was  the  special 
religious  observance  illustrated  by 
this  music  I  do  not  know,  and  have 
rather  avoided  discovering,  as  I 
suspect  it  might  turn  out  to  be 
something  inimical  to  Christianity. 
But  were  one  to  select  a  religion 
for  the  sake  of  its  music,  I  would 
know  where  to  go,  were  it  not  that 
the  Israelites  do  not  receive  con- 
verts to  partake  in  the  portion  of 
the  select  people. 

Of  course,  wherever  the  Scarlet 
Lady  has  established  herself,  all 
other  things  odious  will  naturally 
be  found.  Indeed,  those  who  are 
thoroughly  zealous  in  their  own 
cause  do  not  like  to  find  anything 
in  common  with  it  in  the  adver- 
sary. They  think  it  an  encroach- 
ment on  their  own  manor,  that  in 
any  matter  whatever  he  should  be 
at  one  with  them.  Hence  it  is 
rather  gratifying  than  otherwise  to 
find  all  our  prejudices  in  morals 
and  decorum  outraged  wherever 
Popery  prevails.  The  hour  of  trial 
comes,  however,  when  we  get  among 
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our  Protestant  brethren,  and  find, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  places  we 
have  always  revered  as  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Reformation,  Sunday  is 
the  special  day  of  theatres,  concerts, 
and  overflowing  taverns.  It  hap- 
pened to  me  once  to  be  wandering 
with  some  companions  through  the 
highly  orthodox  Canton  of  Vaud 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  If  the 
reader  turn  up  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  I  tell  him  he  has  no  right  to 
presume  that  my  journey  was  not 
one  of  necessity  and  mercy.  We 
selected  for  our  night's  resting-place 
a  small  house  of  entertainment — 
the  equivalent  of  the  village  ale- 
house at  home.  It  was  crammed 
to  the  throat  with  the  Protestant 
peasantry  of  the  district,  smoking, 
drinking,  and  recreating  themselves 
with  billiards  and  other  house 
games  —  a  strange  preference,  I 
thought  it,  to  out-door  sauntering 
in  that  sultry  evening;  but  that  was 
their  affair.  Desirous  to  walk  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning  to  Yverdun, 
we  asked  if  breakfast  could  be  pre- 
pared for  us  so  early  as  four  o'clock. 
The  good  woman  of  the  house — a 
model  of  clean  respectability  and 
civility  —  bade  us  observe  that  it 
was  Sunday  evening,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  she  would  be  engaged 
with  her  guests  until  a  late  hour, 
with  which  early  rising  would  be 
incompatible.  But  she  would  do 
her  best  for  us.  Breakfast  would 
be  made  ready  for  us  ;  we  would 
find  it  in  the  guest-chamber,  and 
we  could  rise  and  proceed  as  we 
thought  fit.  So  we  paid  our  bill 
before  going  to  bed.  Through  my 
sleep  I  heard  the  click  of  billiard- 
balls  far  on  in  the  night.  When 
we  rose  we  found  silence  every- 
where, and  a  comfortable  breakfast 
awaiting  us,  and  so  sallied  forth  in 
the  fresh  morning  air  through  the 
dewy  fields  and  woods,  reflecting 
pleasantly  on  that  primitive  sim- 
plicity and  reliance  on  the  faith 
of  mankind  which  prompted  our 
hostess  thus  to  deal  with  a  set  of 
travel- worn  gers  of  uncouth 

speech  and  queer  manners,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  district  where  the 


British  tourist  was  an  unknown  phe- 
nomenon. I  have  sometimes  doubt- 
ed if  the  concentrated  force  of  all 
Forbes  Mackenzyism  and  teetotal- 
ism  will  ever  produce  a  like  faith 
that  knows  no  guile  among  our  own 
publicans.  The  incident  became 
by  the  way  oddly  mixed  up  in  my 
mind  with  an  anecdote  current  at 
the  time,  relating  to  a  visit  by  an 
eminent  pastor  of  this  same  Canton 
de  Vaud  to  a  distinguished  Presby- 
terian divine  in  Edinburgh.  Rising, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  dis- 
trict, about  six  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  and  wandering  through 
the  deserted  rooms,  he  found  in 
one  of  them  a  piano,  whereat  he 
sat  down,  and  was  enabled  to  solace 
himself  for  some  minutes  with  the 
performance  of  the 

"  Chantons  tous  le  Canton  de  Vaud 
Si  beau/' 

ere  the  horrified  household  could 
arise  and  rush  on  him  to  rescue 
their  home  from  further  pollution. 
This  discussion  about  clerical 
and  ethnical  divergences  recalls  to 
me  an  instance  of  external  simi- 
larity in  things  contrary,  which  I 
have  several  times  noticed,  but 
never  could  rightly  account  for. 
How  is  it  that  the  men  who  in  the 
Protestant  states  of  Germany  are 
seen  frequenting  restaurations  and 
other  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment on  Sunday,  bear  so  close  a 
general  resemblance  to  those  clergy 
of  the  more  stringent  of  the  reli- 
gious bodies  calling  themselves  es- 
pecially evangelical,  who  on  that 
day  are  so  differently  occupied  in 
this  country  ?  There  are  the  white 
neckcloths  of  exactly  the  same  tie  ; 
the  same  black  costume  with  a  ten- 
dency to  baggyness;  the  same  air 
of  solid  respectability,  stopping 
short  of  high-breeding;  the  same 
den  m  re  precision,  approaching  to 
I  ity  of  countenance,  from  which 
laugh  and  genial  smile  are  equally 
remote.  It  would,  I  think,  have 
enlarged  the  minds  of  the  respect- 
able and  zealous  Free  Kirk  session 
of  Glendrouthie  had  they  chanced  to 
behold  a  sight  which  rather  startled 
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myself — namely,  a  perfect  fac-simile 
of  their  venerated  pastor  beheld  by 
me  one  fine  Sunday,  in  a  village 
tavern  in  Saxony,  deep  in  a  game 
at  billiards,  a  cigar  between  his 
lips  of  course,  the  universal  great 
glass  flagon  of  beer,  also  of  course, 
close  at  hand,  whence  his  wife, 
sitting  knitting  behind,  took  an 
occasional  sip,  while  over  the  scene 
was  engraved,  in  large  German 
characters,  a  text  from  the  Lu- 
theran translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament inculcating  charity.  Al- 
though I  could  not  get  up  any 
righteous  indignation  at  the  scene 
when  it  ceased  to  be  a  hallucination, 
yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
if  I  actually  encountered  my  re- 
vered friend  in  the  flesh  drinking, 
smoking,  and  playing  billiards  in 
a  tavern  on  Sunday,  I  should  think 
him  at  all  in  a  promising  way.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  feel 
sure  that  it  would  improve  Herr 
Billard-Spieler  to  pull  off  the  eight 
tumblers  which  his  reverend  like- 
ness can  consume  at  a  Presbytery 
dinner  after  the  day's  work  is  over, 
and  carry  like  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian. Yet  had  there  been  a  little 
more  toleration  for  the  simpler  and 
lighter  enjoyments  of  life  in  the 
parish  of  Glendrouthie,  it  might  not 
have  come  to  pass  that  our  reverend 
friend's  colleague  should  have  so 
flagrantly  disregarded  the  advice  to 
limit  his  potations  to  his  capacity, 
and  brought  that  great  scandal  on 
his  Church  and  his  family ;  nor, 
perhaps,  would  the  parish  have 
become  notorious  for  the  awful 
case  of  that  relentless  elder  who 
had  trodden  out  every  vestige  of 
amusement  and  recreation  left 
among  the  people,  and  whose  grim 
face  continued  to  be  a  terror  to  all 
who  met  him  in  his  walks,  until 
that  day  when  he  suddenly  disap- 
peared, leaving  behind  him  a  mine 
of  horrible  iniquities  to  explode  on 
the  astonished  serious  world. 

"  We  all  have  our  failings,  more 
or  less/'  as  a  vulgar  saying  goes  ; 
and  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
philosophers  have  in  all  ages  had 
to  struggle  with  is,  how  to  take  a 


due  estimate  of  each  one's  special 
share  in  this  universal  commodity. 
I  must  admit  that  the  air  of  re- 
spectable comfort  which  I  saw  this 
year  throughout  the  northern  states 
of  Germany,  and  even  Bohemia, 
when  fairly  estimated,  left  a  balance 
in  outward  appearances  against  my 
own  country  which  I  would  rather 
not  have  found  it  necessary  to  strike. 
Wherever  one  could  go — winding 
about  in  the  worst  streets  of  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  towns,  at  night 
or  early  dawn  —  at  the  places  of 
gratuitous  entertainment,  where  the 
lowest  of  the  people  congregated — 
at  one  of  the  many  Leipzig  fairs, 
for  instance,  when  the  town  was 
one  dense,  almost  impenetrable 
mob— again,  in  the  high-roads  and 
the  villages  —  a  universal  air  of 
respectability  and  comfort  was  to 
be  seen.  How  well  off  any  of  the 
people  might  be,  one  could  not  tell ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  all  had  good 
clothes  and  sufficient  food — scarce- 
ly a  vestige  of  that  squalor  and  rag- 
gedness  of  which  there  is  always  so 
considerable  a  percentage  with  us. 
I  think,  in  these  outward  elements 
of  comfort,  Germany  has  made  a 
great  advance  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  I  specially  noted 
that  you  could  see  no  symptom  of 
a  very  unpleasant  type  of  shabbi- 
ness — one  class  wearing  the  cast-off 
clothes  of  another.  In  Ireland  there 
is  nothing  else  to  be  seen  in  the 
costume  of  the  peasantry;  and  it  is 
there  a  problem  no  one  seems  to 
have  solved,  where  the  universal 
rags  come  into  existence  and  use 
as  fine  Saxony  broadcloth.  I  speak, 
however,  of  Ireland  twelve  years 
ago ;  it  is  said  that  there  is  a 
change  there  now.  I  wish  it  ex- 
tended to  the  portion  of  her  sons 
who  do  us  the  honour  of  migrating 
hither;  for  it  is  to  them,  after  all, 
that  I  suspect  we  must  attribute 
the  humiliation  of  owning  that 
superiority  in  the  condition  of  the 
humblest  classes  among  German 
people  which  I  am  bound  to 
admit. 

Though  I  think  they  are   more 
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industrious  than  they  used  to  be, 
yet  they  are  still  a  leisurely,  easy- 
paced  people,  stopping  in  the  jour- 
ney through  life  at  many  places  of 
refreshment  and  enjoyment,  and 
tacitly  determining  not  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  hurry  and  scurry, 
the  railway  speed,  the  fierce  compe- 
tition, the  hot  anxieties,  and  the 
general  overstrain  of  all  the  nerves 
of  life,  in  which  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.  How,  then,  is 
it  that  they  are  exempt  from  the 
squalor  and  raggedness  which  scan- 
dalise and  oppress  the  energetic 
British  people  1  Political  economy 
affords  a  pretty  distinct  answer. 
They  possess  collectively  less  than  us 
because  they  are  not  so  enterprising 
and  industrious,  and  consequently 
produce  less.  But  the  very  absence 
of  that  activity  which  creates  our 
greater  riches,  exempts  them  from 
the  same  keen  competition  to  par- 
ticipate in  what  they  have.  In  an 
extremely  energetic,  active,  compe- 
titive condition  of  society,  woe  to 
those  who  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
general  scramble — they  must  go  to 
the  wall.  And  with  us,  unfortu- 
nately, it  happens  that  there  exists 
a  whole  race  on*  whose  condition  the 
inability  to  keep  up  with  their 
neighbours  is  distinctly  marked. 

A  modification  of  the  same  fea- 
ture becomes  perceptible  when  you 
cross  the  frontier  of  the  purely  Ger- 
man states  into  Bohemia.  There 
the  frequent  trampers  barefooted, 
in  worn  uncouth  raiment,  indicate 
a  race  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
civilised  European  communities  of 
which  the  German  is  an  eminently 
respectable  member.  But  here  the 
uncouthness  is  more  barbarous  than 
squalid.  It  is  not  drawn  from  the 
refuse  of  civilisation,  like  that  of 
our  ragged  tramp  or  city  savage. 
The  costume  in  which  skins  and 
coarse  home-made  cloth  prevail 
have  been  made  for  the  wearers  ; 
and  they  have,  like  Peter  Bell,  a 
wildness  as  of  dwellers  out-of-doors 
rather  than  frequenters  of  the  gin- 
palace  and  p  avn-shop.  The  adult 
males  amor:g  them  have  rather  a 
formidable  look,  and  they  are  ad- 
dicted to  carrying  sticks,  which,  by 


way  of  ornamental  head,  are  ter- 
minated by  a  heavy  lump  of  metal. 

Good  as  his  coat  is,  however,  and 
respectable  the  outward  appearance 
of  everything  about  him,  I  believe 
the  German  has  his  skeleton  in  his 
house.  Gambling  appears  to  be  his 
most  formidable  national  vice,  and 
Homberg  and  Baden-Baden  could 
give  forth  abundant  revelations  of 
crime  and  ruin.  That  a  people  so 
keen  and  energetic  as  the  British 
should  not  be  greatly  subject  to 
this  vice,  is  probably  owing  to  that 
very  keenness  and  energy.  Their 
calculating  faculties  and  specula- 
tive propensities  being  embarked 
for  many  daily  hours  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  they  seek  physical  en- 
joyments in  athletic  games  and 
field  -  sports  rather  than  in  the 
risks  and  excitements  which  are 
but  an  exaggeration  of  the  toil 
from  which  they  seek  relief.  Gam- 
bling is  in  general  the  resource  of 
a  lethargic  people,  requiring  a  high 
stimulus  to  enable  them  to  taste 
the  joys  of  active  excitement. 
Much  as  is  said  against  spirit- 
drinking  among  us,  the  continued 
imbibing  of  beer  and  smoke  from 
morn  till  dewy  eve  must  have  its 
deleterious  influences,  and,  I  take 
it,  greatly  aggravates  the  lethargic 
lassitude  which  makes  the  German 
slow  and  idle,  and  prompts  him  to 
seek  the  excitement  of  the  gaming- 
table. 

But  I  was  enabled  to  see  in  a 
still  more  distinct  shape  the  sha- 
dow of  his  skeleton.  My  occupa- 
tion at  home  giving  me  opportuni- 
ties of  looking  at  a  large  stock  of 
the  criminal  population,  I  sought 
and  obtained  opportunities  of  in- 
specting a  sample  of  that  commo- 
dity in  the  course  of  my  travels.  I 
found  that  the  German  criminal  dif- 
fers unmistakably  from  the  British 
in  bearing  deeper  marks  of  ruffian- 
->iu  and  dangerousness.  Iwouldsay 
that,  as  you  cannot  help  observing 
that  the  average  citizens  of  a  Ger- 
man town  are  less  energetic,  active, 
and  practically  intelligent  than  the 
same  class  among  ourselves,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  their 
criminals  have  more  purpose  and 
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power  of  character  than  ours.  With 
very  rare  exceptions,  the  character- 
istics of  the  British  criminal's  coun- 
tenance are  stupidity,  a  sort  of  dog- 
ged fatalism,  and  a  feeble  facility, 
which  makes  him  the  servant  rather 
than  the  master  of  the  conditions 
out  of  which  his  crimes  are  wrought. 
The  writers  on  criminal  administra- 
tion in  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
say  that  one  of  the  most  appalling 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  social 
reformers  there,  is  the  large  propor- 
tion of  men  of  energy,  intelligence, 
and  determination  of  purpose,  who 
deliberately  devote  these  qualities 
to  the  cause  of  crime.  The  desper- 
ate -  looking  ruffian  faces  I  saw  in 
Germany  made  me  suppose  that 
there  the  same  blot  exists,  and 
spreads  pretty  widely.  I  was  con- 
firmed in  this  notion  by  finding  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners 
employed  in  fine  decorative  works. 
These  all  required  such  skill  as 
can  only  be  found  in  this  country, 
among  a  small  select  circle  of  Lon- 
don cracksmen  who  are  the  orna- 
ments of  their  profession.  Some 
of  the  work  I  saw  showed  artistic 
genius ;  and  so  habitual  an  element 
were  these  highly-skilled  artisans  in 
the  prison  population,  that  a  depart- 
ment for  implements  and  other  ac- 
cessories of  their  occupations  was 
preserved,  just  as  in  our  prisons 
shoemakers'  lasts  and  weaving- 
looms  are  stored  for  humbler  work- 
men. 

But  this  is  not  a  matter  in  which 
the  tourist  need  concern  himself. 
Let  him  be  content  that  in  Germany 
he  traverses  a  country  where,  what- 
ever defects  there  may  be,  his  own 
safety,  convenience,  and  comfort 
are  well  looked  to.  It  would  add 
much  to  his  comfort  here  and  else- 
where, and  preserve  him  from  a 
great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  of  tem- 
per, if,  before  landing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel,  he  should  form 
a  resolution  moderately  and  cau- 
tiously to  adapt  himself  to  the 
habits  of  the  people  he  is  to  be  for 
the  time  among.  Let  him  be  a 
little  wary  as  to  performing  any 
action,  however  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  home  practice,  unless  he 


sees  the  natives  also  doing  the  like. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
mimic  every  act  he  sees  performed ; 
were  he  to  do  so  without  a  full  con- 
sideration of  relative  conditions,  he 
might  find  himself  thrown  into  a 
false  position.  It  is  said  of  an 
Aberdonian  who,  sailing  to  London, 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
safe  course  for  him  there  was  to  do 
exactly  as  he  saw  other  people 
doing,  that  before  he  had  even 
landed,  he  found  he  had  involun- 
tarily entered  into  a  contract  for 
the  use  of  a  cab  and  the  services  of 
its  driver.  When  he  remonstrated 
against  this  conclusion,  the  driver's 
vindication  was,  "  Vy  did  you  ;old 
up  your  vinger  then  ]  "  to  which 
the  accused  made  answer,  "  And  fat 
for  did  ye  haud  up  yours  ? " 

There  is  wide  enough  space  be- 
tween such  literal  conformity  and 
that  blind  home  superstition  which 
precludes  the  Englishman  from 
doubting  that  whatever  is  certified 
by  the  practice  of  his  own  country 
must  be  and  is  the  rule  of  conduct 
all  the  world  over.  We  have,  for 
instance,  a  special  national  custom 
by  which,  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
year,  portions  of  the  margin  of  the 
sea  called  sea-bathing  places  are  con- 
secrated, like  old  heathen  temples, 
to  indecency.  Those  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  whose  walk  in  life 
elsewhere — in  their  drawing-rooms, 
for  instance — in  public  assemblages 
— on  the  streets  of  the  city — are 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
decorum  and  purity  —  whom  the 
slightest  indecorous  word  or  act  in 
such  places  would  suffuse  with 
shame  and  indignation — these,  when 
they  come  within  the  consecrated 
arena  at  the  proper  time,  are  in- 
stantaneously divested  of  all  sense 
and  decorum,  and  exhibit  a  scene 
not  to  be  matched  elsewhere  until 
we  reach  the  Marquesas  Islands  or 
the  Feejees.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
or  fight  with  this  specialty ;  it  is  a 
deeply  founded  national  institution 
— almost  a  superstition — and  one 
might  as  well  lift  his  voice  in  argu- 
ment against  suttee  or  the  national 
institution  of  Dahomey.  But  if 
our  countryman  who  is  apt  to  think 
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that  every  licence  or  indecorum 
of  his  own  country  is  only  to  be 
found  in  an  exaggerated  form 
abroad,  should  take  this  national 
custom  with  him  into  some  por- 
tions of  Europe,  he  may  find  him- 
self in  a  complete  and  very  dis- 
agreeable mistake.  It  is  one,  I 
apprehend,  more  frequently  com- 
mitted than  proclaimed.  In  fact, 
in  such  cases,  the  proceedings  take 
a  form  which  brings  the  culprit's 
conduct  forth  in  so  extremely  odious 
and  scandalous  a  shape,  that  he  en- 
tirely abandons  his  first  impulse, 
which  is  to  place  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  alternative  of 
obtaining  justice  for  an  outrage  on 
a  British  subject,  or  immediately 
declaring  war  against  the  offending 
nation. 

Even  in  the  adoption  of  avowed 
and  authorised  national  customs,  it 
is  as  well  to  be  circumspect.  Smok- 
ing being  a  national  institution  in 
Germany,  is  regulated  with  more 
pains  than  here,  where  it  is  a  sort  of 
tolerated  disreputability,  unworthy 
of  ministerial  attention.  There  are 
places  where  you  must  not  smoke 
at  all,  places  where  you  may  smoke 
in  one  way  but  not  in  another — • 
where  you  may  enjoy  a  pipe  care- 
fully covered  but  not  open.  The 
Englishman,  shy  of  being  caught  by 
a  countryman  in  his  early  initiation 
to  the  practice,  probably  seeks  priv- 
acy for  his  efforts,  and  finds  his  way 
precisely  to  the  place  where  the  in- 
dulgence is  prohibited.  I  remem- 
ber lolling  on  the  heather  one  hot 
afternoon  in  a  Saxon  pine-forest, 
enjoying  my  meerschaum  without 
the  faintest  sensation  of  misgiving ; 
yet,  when  I  got  out  upon  the  high- 
road, I  saw  it  set  forth  at  great 
length,  on  large  printed  boards,  how 
that  every  one  who  smoked  within 
that  forest  became  thereby  liable  to 
be  apprehended  and  cast  into  prison, 
there  to  be  detained  for  three  days. 
These  forests  are  pleasant  adjuncts 
of  German  scenery,  since,  being 
generally  royal  or  public  property 
for  the  supply  of  firewood,  they  are 
not  walled  in,  nor  is  there  any  sense 
of  intrusion  in  frequenting  them  ; 
but,  like  everything  else  in  that 


orderly  country,  they  are  under 
regulation. 

I  have  noted  that,  next  in  offen- 
siveness  to  our  countrymen's  super- 
cilious rejection  of  foreign  habits, 
is  their  too  flagrant  and  "loud" 
adoption  of  them.  There  are  cer- 
tain relaxations  tolerated  abroad, 
which  among  us  are  catalogued  as 
conventional  vices,  and  when  our 
young  men  enter  on  them  abroad, 
they  obliterate  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  real  vices. 
It  is  sometimes  observed  that  those 
whose  upbringing  at  home  has  been 
the  most  austerely  puritanical,  are 
the  most  apt  to  take  the  reins  in 
their  teeth  abroad,  and  to  "go  at 
everything."  On  the  first  Sunday 
after  their  arrival  they  will,  perhaps, 
set  out  at  the  proper  hour  in  search 
of  a  church  of  their  own  special  de- 
nomination, and,  not  finding  that, 
they  thenceforth  lose  all  sense  of 
Sunday,  religion,  and  decency,  and 
scandalise  their  countrymen  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  By  something 
like  a  law  of  moral  gravitation,  they 
are  apt  all  to  go  to  the  same  dens 
of  infamy,  whence  they  bring  home 
pretty  stories  about  each  other. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  well-known 
fatality  of  Scotchmen  in  London. 
They  are  told  that  in  so  large  a 
world  there  is  scarce  a  possibility 
of  meeting  a  parochial  acquaintance, 
but  somehow  all  the  pilgrims  from 
any  particular  district  get  all  into 
the  same  groove,  and  all  meet  each 
other  face  to  face,  much  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  each. 

It  is  often  remarked  by  foreign- 
ers that  while  some  of  the  English 
travellers  among  them  are  profuse, 
and  mischievously  so,  in  their  ex- 
penditure, yet  a  very  large  portion 
of  them  are  among  the  most  sus- 
picious and  penurious  of  payers, 
and,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  to 
render  amenable  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  obligations  they  have  justly 
incurred.  In  fact,  they  often  come 
with  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
cheapness  of  everything  abroad. 
They  forget  that,  following  the  dic- 
tates of  their  national  pride,  they 
take  up  a  position  above  what  they 
occupy  at  home.  The  commercial 
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gent  consumes  his  dinner  of  many 
courses  of  scientific  cookery  and 
his  good  wine  in  a  palace,  and  ex- 
pects that  he  will  find  it  cheaper 
than  the  chop  and  pot  of  stout 
which  he  has  eaten  in  that  dingy 
back-parlour  of  the  inn  where  he 
last  did  business.  Then,  too,  unfor- 
tunate experience  at  the  commence- 
ment of  affairs  sometimes  produces 
a  reaction  of  caution  in  our  preci- 
pitate traveller.  Following  impli- 
citly the  injunction  of  the  keeper  of 
his  travelling  conscience,  *  Murray/ 
he  obtains  a  leather  bag  and  has  it 
filled  with  dollars  or  five -franc 
pieces.  Its  bulk  and  weight  im- 
part to  its  owner  a  comfortable 
assurance  of  solvency,  and  even  a 
fuller  consciousness  of  wealth  than 
he  derives  from  the  circular  note 
which  is  over  and  over  to  refill  that 
bag.  Of  this  he  is  too  soon  re- 
minded by  its  rapid  attenuation. 
After  settling  to  all  appearance  his 
account  in  the  steamer  that  has 
brought  him  over,  he  has  to  pay 
for  bringing  his  luggage  on  deck. 
Again  he  has  to  pay  for  putting  it 
into  the  boat  that  takes  it  ashore. 
The  boatman,  of  course,  must  have 
his  fare.  The  man  who  takes  the 
koffer  out  of  the  boat  has  his  claim. 
He  who  opens  it  at  the  Custom- 
house has  his,  as  also  the  person 
who  closes  it,  if  not  the  same,  and 
perhaps  the  Custom-house  officer 
may  put  in  a  claim  for  having  done 
his  duty  against  you,  or  having  ne- 
glected it  in  your  favour.  Then  is 
held  out  the  palm  of  him  who  finds 
a  drosky  for  you,  and  gives  place 
to  another  public  servant  who  car- 
ries your  luggage  into  it,  and  has  to 
be  properly  remunerated.  All  this 
occurs  within  the  happy  tourist's 
first  half  mile  of  that  "continent" 
which  he  is  to  traverse ;  and  having 
so  many  payments  to  make,  and 
nothing  but  dollars  to  make  them 
with,  the  effects  on  his  bag  of  bul- 
lion are  immediate  and  alarming — 
it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  go  on  at 
this  rate. 

Accordingly  he  passes  a  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  retrenchment  and 
a  thorough  readjustment  of  the 
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currency.  He  invests  largely  in 
those  groschen,  which  turn  up  their 
paltry  little  brazen  faces  and  call 
themselves  silver.  With  these  and 
other  kinds  of  debased  coinage  in 
his  hands,  he  lets  himself  slip  into 
the  idea  that  he  is  giving  equiva- 
lents in  weight  and  size  to  British 
silver ;  and  will  offer  a  few  of  them, 
amounting  in  cumulative  value  pro- 
bably to  sixpence  sterling,  under 
circumstances  in  which  at  home  he 
would  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  a  donation  of  half-a-crown. 
The  Englishman,  again,  who  has 
set  himself  to  study  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  foreign  exchanges,  and 
all  the  established  dues  of  the  ser- 
vices demanded  by  travellers,  be- 
comes proud  of  his  learning,  and 
desirous  to  show  it  on  every  occa- 
sion, by  the  exactness  of  his  pay- 
ments. This  is  the  sort  of  distinc- 
tion by  which  he  rewards  himself 
for  the  weary  labour  to  which  he 
has  submitted. 

Such  a  task  is  far  less  herculean 
than  it  used  to  be  within  my 
memory.  The  gradual  absorption 
of  the  outlying  states  within  the 
principle  of  the  commercial  league, 
which  means  also  their  absorption 
within  the  predominating  influence 
of  Prussia,  has  been  a  mighty  bene- 
fit to  the  British  traveller,  whatever 
it  may  be  to  the  nations  them- 
selves. In  central  Europe  there 
are  now  just  three  prevalent  coin- 
ages—  the  French,  the  Austrian, 
and  the  Prussian ;  while,  of  course, 
the  British  sovereign  still  holds  its 
old  supremacy,  and  there  are  few 
places  where  our  silver  money  will 
not  be  taken.  Of  old  to  carry  the 
purse  of  a  travelling  party  without 
bringing  back  a  heap  of  inconvert- 
ible coinage  required  the  genius  of  a 
Rothschild.  The  states  closest  to 
each  other,  from  some  feeling  of 
independence  and  rivalry,  had  the 
greatest  hatred  of  each  other's  cur- 
rency. Voltaire  spoke  of  the  tra- 
veller in  France  in  the  days  of  the 
Provinces,  changing  laws  as  often 
as  he  changed  horses.  So  it  used 
to  be  with  the  coinage  of  the  small 
states ;  and  the  inn  where  even 
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a  pedestrian  dined,  scorned  the 
change  he  had  received  when 
paying  for  his  breakfast.  Austria 
is  at  present,  from  her  financial  dif- 
ficulties, the  most  troublesome  part 
of  central  Europe  in  relation  to 
money.  In  every  transaction  the 
tourist  feels  her  condition.  The 
first  small  change  he  gets  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  bundle  of  bank-notes, 
each  good  in  Austria  to  the  amount 
of  fourpence  sterling,  but  all  good 
for  nothing  elsewhere.  As  if  there 
were  some  power  of  magnetic 
attraction  at  work,  he  finds  all  his 
bullion  oozing  out,  and  getting  re- 
placed by  these  rags.  Everbody's 
object  is  to  give  notes  and  get  bul- 
lion, and  when  one  leaves  the  coun- 
try it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  con- 
vertible money. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  pre- 
cise estimate  of  money's  worth  too, 
much  progress  favourable  to  the 
traveller  has  been  lately  made. 
Fixed  tariffs  are  coming  into  exist- 
ence for  all  kinds  of  services,  and 
they  seem  to  be  so  rigidly  enforced 
that  I  fear  I  cannot  expect  what  I 
am  going  to  say  to  be  believed.  It 
is,  that  I  have,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  got  change  from  a  cabman 
at  midnight,  when  possessed  of  no 
coin  so  small  as  his  legal  fare  ! 
The  custom  of  charging  the  service 
in  the  inns  has  spread,  and  is  a 
mighty  convenience,  although  wait- 
ers do  show  a  slight  hankering 
after  the  old  mammon,  by  gently 
insinuating  that  the  amount  goes 
entirely  to  the  house,  and  they  are 
none  the  better  for  the  attention 
they  have  had  the  happiness  to  pay 
to  Monsieur's  comfort.  One  is  told 
that  in  Prussia  the  several  rates  of 
charge  in  the  hotels  are  absolutely 
fixed  by  law.  Eegulations  of  this 
kind  have  an  air  of  tyranny  and 
interference  with  personal  freedom 
in  trading  and  bargaining  to  which, 
on  examination,  they  are  not  amen- 
able. The  prejudice  against  them 
is  very  natural,  while  their  econo- 
mic character  is  not  fully  under- 
stood •  but  they  are  consistent  with 
entire  freedom  of  action.  No  man 
is,  I  presume,  bound  even  in  the 
despotic  states  of  Europe,  to  invent 


his  capital  in  a  tavern,  or  to  drive 
a  drosky,  carry  burdens,  or  keep  a 
ferry.  The  State  offers  terms  to  any 
who  think  them  fair — terms  on 
which  they  undertake  to  deal  with 
all  comers.  It  is  simply  dealing  by 
contract,  instead  of  special  bargain, 
in  each  case;  and  contract  work 
has  never  been  considered  deroga- 
tory to  freedom.  The  resemblance 
to  hardship  lies  in  stringent  rules 
for  the  absolute  performance  of  the 
contract,  but  there  is  nothing  but 
benefit  to  all  parties  in  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  just  rights. 

The  Englishman,  when  he  feels 
surprise  at  the  many  small  matters 
that  in  Germany  are  Koeriiglich 
(royal  or  State  affairs),  cannot  won- 
der that  the  German,  when  he  comes 
here,  should  be  equally  surprised  to 
find  how  little  he  is  looked  after, 
and  how  perfectly  free  he  is  to  go 
anywhere — even  to  that  place  called 
the  deuce,  or  the  dogs,  or  by  still 
worse  names,  if  such  be  his  hu- 
mour. He  feels  his  dignity  and 
individuality  gone — he  has  lost  his 
very  identity  in  a  sort  of  social 
chaos,  and  sadly  reflects  that  at 
home  even  his  dog  is  more  impor- 
tant, since  his  name  and  qualities 
are  preserved  in  a  record  devoted 
to  that  class  of  quadrupeds.  The 
nature  of  the  paternal  Government 
enters  into  the  very  physiology  of 
the  Germans.  Undoubtedly  through- 
out their  country  nature  has,  with 
surprising  precision,  stamped  the 
character  of  the  political  institu- 
tions upon  the  faces  of  the  people. 
You  cannot  fail  at  once  to  distin- 
guish those  who  are  in  office  from 
those  who  are  not — the  ins  from 
the  outs.  And  by  men  in  office  I 
do  not  mean  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer,  Secretaries  of  State,  or 
even  Lord  Mayors,  Bailies,  or  Alder- 
men ;  but  those  subordinate  official 
persons  who  are  responsible  for 
the  collection  of  town  taxes,  the 
lighting  of  the  lamps,  and  the 
cleaning  of  the  streets.  They  walk 
about  in  a  manner  quite  differ- 
ent from  other  people — they  have 
a  different  build  of  body  some- 
how, and  a  continued  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  exercise  of  command  has 
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stamped  the  permanent  impression 
of  superiority  upon  every  feature. 
Only  one  class  of  that  ordinary 
herd,  who  are  not  entitled  to  prefix 
Koeniglich  to  their  names,  appear 
to  rival  them :  these  are  the  porters 
at  the  great  inns,  who  keep  all  the 
chamber  keys,  transact  the  miscel- 
laneous business  of  the  guests,  and 
usually  speak  English.  They  are 
dressed  in  uniform,  and  generally 
have  the  majestic  air  of  the  Gov- 
ernment officer.  Perhaps  this  pro- 
ceeds from  their  function  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  affluent 
body  of  British  tourists  conferring 
importance  on  them;  perhaps  also 
it  may  arise  from  the  hotel-keepers 
having  bought  up  all  the  majesti- 
cally-built and  important-looking 
men  who  have  not  got  into  the 
Government  service. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  very 
highest  stage  of  personal  dignity 
which  the  biped  man  is  capable  of 
achieving,  should  see  the  Prussian 
railway  officers  in  their  winter  cos- 
tume— no,  that  is  not  the  proper 
term — their  winter  robes.  In  sum- 
mer they  are  simply  smart;  but 
when  protected  against  cold  they 
are  sublime.  Their  heavy  fur  man- 
tles and  caps,  and  the  majestic  way 
in  which,  from  constant  custom, 
they  march  about  in  them,  remind 
you  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the 
old  pictures  which  the  sale  cata- 
logues always  call  "  Full  -  length 
portrait  of  a  Burgomaster,  by  Van- 
dyke." The  whole  has  an  over- 
awing and  reverencing  effect.  To 
receive  politeness  and  attention 
from  such  men  almost  ennobles  one, 
and  recalls  the  stories  about  Louis 
XIV.  carving  the  chicken  for  Mo- 
liere,  or  Charles  V.  lifting  the 
paint  brush  of  Titian.  I  found 
out  afterwards  that  one  of  these 
sublimely  beneficent  personages, 
for  certain  attentions  he  had  been 
pleased  to  pay  me,  would  not  have 
disdained  to  accept  of  a  few  gros- 
schen  ;  but  I  could  not  for  the  life 
of  me  have  done  the  degrading 
thing,  and  broken  the  spell.  I 
would  far  more  readily  tip  a  shilling 
to  a  Lord  Mayor  in  his  robes,  or  a 
colonel  at  the  head  of  his  regiment. 


Whatever  it  may  be  to  live  under, 
this  certainly  has  its  attractions  and 
advantages  to  the  stranger.  At 
home  our  railway  porters  and 
guards,  whose  capacity  for  work  is 
measured  and  fitted  up  to  the  last 
point,  have  no  time  for  entering 
individualities.  You  must  look  out 
for  yourself.  You  are  one  of  the 
undistinguished  mass,  as  little  iden- 
tified from  all  others  as  Words- 
worth's cattle,  which  were  forty 
feeding  like  one.  You  exist  to 
them  only  in  the  fact  of  your  being 
a  ticket-holder ;  on  that  ground  you 
may  go  with  the  train  as  it  starts, 
and  that  being  taken  from  you,  you 
are  nobody.  But  from  the  moment 
that  you  enter  a  German  train  you 
find  that  you  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
paternal  Government,  who  indivi- 
dualise you,  and  know  as  much 
about  your  objects  and  travelling 
arrangements  as  is  necessary  for 
your  present  welfare.  There  are 
plenty  of  officers,  with  plenty  of 
time,  for  all  this.  You  are  pre- 
cisely and  personally  told  how  long 
you  have  at  such  a  station  for  re- 
freshment. If  you  don't  appear 
again  at  the  proper  time,  or  soon 
after  it,  you  will  be  searched  for. 
Your  place  is  known,  and  you  are 
shown  into  it.  I  remember  my 
place  happening  to  be  in  a  carriage 
closely  packed  by  a  German  family. 
There  were  empty  carriages  in  the 
train,  but  in  my  attempt  to  enter 
one  of  them  I  was  always  informed 
that  my  place  was  not  there.  The 
journey  was  a  long  one,  rendering 
a  change  of  seat  very  desirable ; 
but  I  found  it  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  a  negotiation  with 
one  of  the  grand  personages  under 
whose  authority  and  countenance 
I  travelled. 

So  of  the  attendants  at  theatres 
and  other  public  places.  In  our 
establishments  you  will  find  a  cou- 
ple of  distrustful  and  distrusted 
members  of  the  lower  classes,  pos- 
sessed of  a  juggler-like  rapidity  of 
manipulation,  who  catch  at  your 
coin  and  check-tickets,  but  have  no 
more  concern  about  yourself,  and 
take  no  more  note  of  your  special 
identity  than  a  pikeman  does  in 
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relation  to  the  individualities  of  a 
flock  of  sheep  passing  through  his 
gate.  In  Berlin  or  Dresden,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  will  find  some- 
thing like  the  antechamber  to  a 
court  levee,  frequented  by  rather 
distinguished  -  looking  personages, 
who  favour  you  with  a  good  deal 
of  patronising  politeness.  Have 
you  no  smaller  coin  to  offer  for  a 
place  in  the  parterre  than  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign  ?  Monsieur  had  bet- 
ter not  wait  outside — let  him  step 
in,  and  his  change  will  be  presently 
brought  to  him.  With  the  class  of 
persons  to  be  dealt  with  in  such 
matters  at  home,  everyone  looks  per- 
sonally after  his  own  money  matters, 
and  would  pause  with  jealousy  over 
such  an  arrangement,  fearing  that 
the  change-bearer  might,  by  some 
unlucky  chance,  fail  to  find  him  in 
the  crowd,  and  that  he  himself 
might  fail  to  discover  his  debtor. 
But  he  need  not  be  afraid — he  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  public  officer  of  the 
Crown,  who  would  no  more  think 
of  cheating  him  than  the  collector 
to  whom  he  pays  his  income-tax  at 
home. 

If  there  was  something  rather 
patronisingly  condescending  in  their 
bestowal  of  their  services,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  found  among  the^German 
official  men  during  my  last  trip  any 
of  the  haughty  insolence  sometimes 
attributed  to  them.  I  have  a  notion 
that  the  splutter  made  about  the 
Macdonald  affair  may  have  in  the 
end  considerably  smoothed  the  path 
of  British  travellers.  It  proved  the 
sensitive  vigilance  of  our  organisa- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  British 
citizen,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
matter  that  would  be  converted 
into  a  State  question  if  it  involved 
a  real  injury  or  affront  towards  a 
subject  of  our  Queen.  The  Prussian 
Government,  it  is  true,  backed  the 
culprits,  but  every  subordinate  of- 
ficer has  been  no  doubt  made  to 
feel  that  he  will  by  no  means  be 
doing  an  acceptable  service  to  his 
superiors  by  giving  them  cause  for 
such  confK 

I  have  •.  '.trd  Germans  of  the  up- 
per classes  complain  that  they  them- 
selves are  by  no  means  exempt  from 


the  insolence  of  office,  and  what  the 
poor  have  to  take  from  it  is  palpable. 
Seen  have  I  one  of  those  epauletted 
and  besabred  grandees,  who  look  as 
if  they  could  do  no  meaner  work 
than  command  a  squadron  to  charge, 
march  up  to  an  attenuated  huxter- 
girl,  with  her  barrow,  and  pour  upon 
her  a  roaring  denunciatory  oration 
concerning  some  breach  of  police  eti- 
quette committed  by  her.  Stopping 
occasionally  to  take  breath,  he  re- 
turns to  the  charge,  reads  out  re- 
gulations, takes  notes  of  facts,  ex- 
horts, illustrates,  and,  coming  to  the 
climax  of  his  righteous  indignation, 
clenches  his  fists,  and  seems  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  himself  from  inflict- 
ing violent  personal  chastisement  on 
the  trembling  culprit.  In  such  a 
case,  a  policeman  among  us  would 
execute  his  duty,  whatever  it  might 
be,  with  peculiar  quietness,  and  a 
sort  of  shamefaced  feeling  that  dire 
necessity,  not  love  of  authority, 
drove  him  to  so  disagreeable  a  task. 
A  Prussian,  to  whom  I  stated  this, 
was  by  no  means  silent.  "  Would 
you,  then,"  says  he,  "  that  your 
quiet-speaking  policeman,  ashamed 
of  his  duties,  who  carries  a  baton 
instead  of  a  sword,  should  convey 
the  poor  creature  before  a  magis- 
trate, who  finds  that  the  law  gives 
him  no  alternative  but  to  sentence 
her  to  a  period  of  imprisonment 
with  prostitutes  and  thieves  ? " 

We  have  in  this  country  an  in- 
tense horror  at  any  administration 
of  justice  coming  spontaneously 
from  the  central  Government.  It 
must  all  be  set  agoing  by  the  parties 
interested,  who  collect  their  own 
evidence,  set  forth  the  facts  of  their 
own  cases,  and  plead  upon  their 
merits.  All  that  the  Government 
does  is  to  supply  us,  in  the  first  place, 
with  judges,  serene  and  impartial, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  utterly  blind 
to  everything  not  brought  legiti- 
mately under  their  notice ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  with  an  array  of 
professional  persons — counsel  and 
attorneys — whose  function  it  is  to 
see  that  every  litigant  has  the  me- 
rits of  his  case  brought  fully  out. 
No  doubt  this  is  the  perfection  of 
judicial  inquiry.  The  outs  and  ins 
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of  a  complex  history,  containing 
within  itself  many  facts  which  it 
is  the  interest  of  those  who  know 
them  to  conceal,  will  never  be  so 
effectually  brought  to  light  by  the 
exertions  of  any  royal  commissioner 
of  justice,  as  they  will  be  by  two 
armies  of  hostile  lawyers,  lavishly 
supplied  with  money,  and  taught 
by  the  traditions  of  their  craft  to 
devote  every  power  they  possess — 
zeal,  talent,  conscience  itself — to  the 
cause  of  their  employer.  This  sys- 
tem follows  up  our  national  idea  of 
fair  play.  It  is  a  fair  play,  however, 
apt  to  give  a  great  preponderance 
to  superior  audacity,  talent,  and 
wealth.  In  the  local  courts  for  de- 
ciding on  small  claims  which  have 
lately  been  spreading,  there  has  been 
an  intention  to  admit,  in  a  timid 
and  negative  form,  some  elements  of 
the  Continental  mode  of  inquiry.  In 
the  exclusion  of  professional  lawyers, 
some  responsibility  is  thrown  upon 
the  judge  to  act  as  counsel  for  both 
sides,  and  thus  get,  by  his  own  in- 
quiries, at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
But  these  judges  are  educated  in 
the  national  system,  which  over- 
shadows their  practice,  and  they 
nervously  shrink  from  everything 
that  is  not  "  brought  before  them." 
To  conduct  the  examination  else- 
where than  in  open  court  would 
seem  unconstitutional  ;  nor  can 
they  refuse  to  hear  whatever  is  said, 
or  stop  the  mouth  of  the  clever 
litigant,  whose  loquacious  plausi- 
bility overwhelms  and  silences  his 
lethargic  opponent.  On  the  other 
hand,  your  German  local  Richter, 
if  the  question  be  about  an  ac- 
count for  goods  furnished,  may 
make  his  appearance  at  some  un- 
expected moment  in  the  prosecu- 
tor's office,  and  rummage  about 
in  his  cash-book  and  invoices.  If 
the  discussion  be  about  a  nuisance, 
he  will  step  to  the  spot  at  early 
dawn,  and  sniff  the  air  with  his 
own  official  nostrils.  He  has  no 
notion  of  "parties  being  entitled 
to  be  heard  "  any  further  than  the 
hearing  of  them  is  to  his  own  satis- 
faction ;  and  when  he  sees  how 
matters  stand,  he  pronounces  the 
royal  judgment  accordingly.  These 


things  bring  one  to  questions  of  the 
greatest  nicety  and  difficulty,  and  so 
reveal  that  there  are  elements  of  de- 
fect in  the  most  perfect  of  human 
institutions.  We  can  never  in  this 
country  abandon  as  a  fundamental 
principle  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, in  all  important  cases,  through 
judges  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  act  in  public,  and  are 
liable  to  the  influence  of  all  the 
forensic  science  and  dialectic  abi- 
lity which  litigants  can  bring  to 
bear  on  them.  Yet  it  might  not 
endanger  the  stability  of  our  illus- 
trious constitution  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  more  for  the  protection 
of  the  poor  and  helpless  litigants. 

In  various  minute  particulars, 
the  paternal  system,  whatever  it 
may  be  to  natives,  is  serviceable 
and  pleasant  to  the  stranger  and  so- 
journer.  With  us  any  one,  high  or 
low,  may  wander  at  his  will  with- 
out requiring  to  carry  in  his  pocket 
a  sort  of  skeleton  biography  of  his 
passage  through  life,  and  without 
subjection  to  many  vexatious  public 
regulations  current  in  other  coun- 
tries. But  in  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  one,  down  even  to  the 
humblest  pedestrian  or  tramp,  has 
his  wants  and  conveniences  cared 
for.  With  us  the  pedestrian  is  looked 
upon  as  an  idle  vagrant,  to  whom  it 
would  be  unbecoming  to  show  any 
courtesy.  If  there  be  a  wayside 
fountain,  for  instance,  it  will  be 
constructed  only  for  the  use  of 
quadrupeds,  these  being  valuable 
animals  ;  but  there  will  be  nothing 
to  accommodate  the  pedestrian,  who 
will  probably  find  that  the  water- 
course is  so  adjusted  that  he  can- 
not get  a  drop  to  drink,  unless  he 
be  content  to  take  it  from  the  com- 
mon trough  at  which  the  cattle 
slake  their  thirst ;  whereas  in 
Prussia  or  Saxony — nay,  Austria 
also — if  there  be  a  well  attached  to 
a  house  on  the  roadside,  the  chances 
are  that  it  has  a  neat  cup  chained 
to  it  for  the  use  of  the  wayfarer. 
Where  is  the  pedestrian  who,  in  re- 
membering his  rambles  in  his  own 
dear  home  of  the  brave  and  the 
free,  does  not  recall  with  a  sympa- 
thetic shudder  the  doubts,  the  diffi- 
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culties,  the  final  calamities  he  has 
undergone  from  cross-roads  desti- 
tute of  any  friendly  finger-post? 
How  he  has  sometimes,  when  he 
thinks  he  must  be  close  to  his  des- 
tined shelter,  come  on  a  moor  or  in 
a  forest  to  a  complete  fan  of  di- 
verging paths,  all  of  which,  save 
the  one  which  he  has  no  means  of 
certainly  identifying,  may  lead  him 
like  the  Irish  mile-stone,  "  fifteen 
miles  from  inny  where  1 "  And 
should  there  be  seen  between  him 
and  the  sky  a  fragment  of  a  finger- 
post standing  like  a  gibbet,  and 
should  he  with  desperate  effort 
climb  up  to  it  and  accomplish  the 
lighting  of  a  lucifer  match — behold, 
it  tenders  no  reward  or  help— the 
instruction  it  once  gave  having  been 
carefully  obliterated  by  the  rreeborn 
youth  of  the  district.  What  a  feeling 
of  pleasant  security  is  there  then  in 
those  instructive  inscriptions  scat- 
tered over  Northern  Germany, 
which  tell  you  your  distance  to  a 
fraction  from  half-a-dozen  places, 
and  indicate  their  direction  !  This 
is  but  a  small  part  too  of  the  varied 
information  you  receive  in  this 
shape.  There  are  long  and  specific 
rules  for  your  guidance  and  con- 
duct touching  the  places  where  you 
are  not  to  walk,  or  not  to  ride,  or 
not  to  drive  a  vehicle,  or  if  to  drive 
a  vehicle,  yet  not  one  of  a  certain 
form  or  weight ;  where  you  are  not 
to  smoke,  and  not,  &c.  &c.  To  the 
stranger  this  series  of  monitory 
and  instructive  literature  is  speci- 
ally serviceable.  It  not  only  en- 
ables him  to  keep  out  of  scrapes 
and  difficulties,  but  it  affords  him  a 
succession  of  valuable  lessons  in  the 
German  language.  There  are  things 
necessary  for  the  wanderer's  com- 
fort, and  even  for  his  safety,  that  he 
should  know,  and  if  he  be  but  im- 
perfectly educated  in  the  language, 
the  necessity  that  is  the  •  mother  of 
invention  will  make  him  find  short 
cuts  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with  it. 
The  minute  particularities  of  that 
system  which  seems  to  put  every 
living  thin.£:  and  also  every  article 
of  still  life,  in  its  special  registered 
place,  in  connection  with  the  central 
Government,  will  amuse  the  Briton, 


and  excite  in  him  a  lively  curio- 
sity. The  very  cliffs  in  the  Saxon 
Schwertz  are  numbered  off  with 
gigantic  figures,  which  he  that 
runs  may  read.  If  you  were  tumb- 
ling off  one  of  them  you  might  have 
the  satisfaction,  before  being  dashed 
to  pieces  at  the  bottom,  of  "  tak- 
ing the  number  "  of  the  precipice 
that  has  so  scandalously  deceived 
you.  Look  at  those  collections  of 
granite  boulders,  laid  down  in  con- 
venient places  to  be  broken  up  into 
road-metal.  Each  has  a  special 
cabalistic  mark  and  relative  num- 
ber. Examine  the  heaps  which  are 
in  the  next  stage  that  is  frayed  into 
small  fragments  for  use.  You  will 
find  that  there  is  laid  upon  each  a 
small  slab  with  a  mark  and  number, 
the  import  of  which  is  doubtless 
well  known  to  the  important  officer 
whose  wife  is  known  in  select 
circles  as  the  well-born  deputy  as- 
sistant royal  road  directress. 

I  must  not,  by  the  way,  forget  a 
little  trace  of  paternal  government 
which  seemed  very  interesting  and 
laudable.  In  several  of  the  Bohe- 
mian villages  I  saw  a  public  notice 
in  the  following  terms  : — "  Hier 
bestehet  das  Armen-institut,  und 
ist  da  Betteln  und  Vagerange  fest- 
lich  verbothen."  This  is  the  neatest 
and  most  clear  abridgment  I  ever 
met  with  of  the  whole  philosophy 
of  pauper  relief.  "  Here  stands  the 
Poor-house,  and  therefore  begging 
and  vagabondage  are  solemnly  for- 
bidden ; "  so  says  the  Government 
to  the  mendicant.  The  law  admits 
the  fundamental  duty  of  protecting 
every  one  from  starvation.  Having 
done  that,  it  considers  itself  entitled 
to  put  down  practices  which  are  not 
only  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
peace  and  order  of  society,  but 
which  cannot  properly  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  charity,  since  they  are 
more  apt  to  reward  importunity 
and  imposture  than  to  relieve  des- 
titution. The  Bohemian  notice  to 
vagrants,  in  short,  condenses  into 
one  short  sentence  the  essence  of 
the  library  of  blue-books,  in  which 
the  high  officers  who  superintend 
our  pauper  system  have  deposited 
their  views. 
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There  is  one  great  feature  of  the 
paternal  system  which  all  of  us 
must  see  dwindling  away  without 
regret — the  passport  torture.  This 
year  I  was  never  officially  called  on 
to  produce  my  passport  until  I 
got  into  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  then  I  gave  more  trouble  to 
the  official  people  than  they  gave 
to  me.  Finding  a  pedestrian  walk- 
ing out  of  the  Austrian  frontier 
without  any  luggage — I  had  sent 
mine  on  by  post — and  choosing  as 
far  as  he  could  remote  hill  roads, 
was  evidently  a  perplexing  problem, 
and  subjected  my  passport  to  very 
anxious  inspection  by  remote  rural 
officers  standing  on  their  respon- 
sibility. The  last  who  fingered 
it,  a  very  mild  gentlemanly  sort  of 
personage,  kept  it  a  long  time  in 
his  hand  wistfully  murmuring  over 
its  contents.  I  believe,  poor  fel- 
low, desirous  to  spare  me  the  dis- 
courtesy of  copying  it,  he  was  get- 
ting it  by  heart.  Much  good  might 
it  do  him !  It  was  one  of  those 
mystical  documents  issued  by 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
which  are  supposed  to  owe  their 
wonderful  efficiency  to  the  broad 
splash  of  red  wax  with  which  they 
are  decorated. 

We  are  thus  getting  rid  of  an  ar- 
rangement which  was  fraught  with 
delay,  trouble,  humiliation,  and 
countless  sources  of  torment  and 
anxiety  to  the  traveller,  especially 
to  him  who  could  not  afford  to 
lose  a  day  or  two  every  now  and 
then  at  some  dreary  frontier  sta- 
tion, if  it  did  not  happen  to  him 
— as  I  have  known  it  do — to  be 
marched  with  a  guard  of  gen- 
darmes to  the  coast  and  shipped 
homewards.  Of  old  the  small 
states,  where  the  passport  system 
could  be  put  to  no  practical  use, 
must  needs,  for  the  sake  of  their 
dignity  and  independence,  be  as 
punctilious  as  their  betters.  Geneva 
was  especially  troublesome  and  cere- 
monious about  your  credentials,  yet 
a  passport  applicable  to  her  own 
territory  Geneva  never  could  see, 
having  no  representatives  to  autho- 
rise it.  It  was,  therefore,  of  no 


consequence  whence  or  whither  it 
franked  you — it  might  be  from 
Nova  Zembla  to  Timbuctoo;  but 
a  passport  of  some  sort  you  must 
lodge  with  the  authorities.  The 
suspicion  was  not  very  unreason- 
able, that  the  chief  object  was  to 
insure  the  republic  the  benefit  of 
your  bill  at  one  of  her  inns  for  one 
night  at  least. 

Nothing  in  this  world  passes  ab- 
solutely away  without  leaving  some 
little  halo  of  regretful  remembrance 
behind.  In  the  extinction  of  pass- 
ports we  lose  some  amusing  pen- 
and-ink  personal  sketches  wherein 
home-truths  were  told  in  a  manner 
not  always  complimentary,  and  per- 
sonal peculiarities  were  described 
with  a  minuteness  and  honesty  not 
pleasing  to  their  owner,  but  some- 
times amusing  to  others. 

With  the  passport  system  will 
also  go  those  entries  in  the  police 
books,  which,  even  at  any  roadside 
inn  where  he  stopped  to  breakfast 
or  drink  a  mug  of  wine,  were  as 
solemnly  presented  to  the  pedes- 
trian as  they  were  to  my  lord 
with  his  coach-and-six  at  the  grand 
hotels.  The  information  which  the 
police  derived  from  them  must  have 
been  of  a  miscellaneous  and  rather 
distracting  character.  It  was  amus- 
ing, in  those  days,  to  find  how  con- 
tinually John  Bull  was  on  the  move 
in  person,  followed  by  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  citizens,  such 
as  William  Shakespeare,  John  Mil- 
ton, and  Walter  Scott.  Snooks 
was  also  a  frequent  traveller,  being 
generally  occupied  in  journeys  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  or  from  the  North 
Pole  to  the  Equator.  Chronon- 
ohotonthologos  and  Aldiborontifos- 
cofornio  passed  by  occasionally. 
Baron  Munchausen  would  be  em- 
ployed in  a  mission  to  the  moon, 
and  Jeremy  Didler  was  en  route 
from  Hoaxem  to  Humbug.  These 
pleasantries  of  course  were  only 
tried  at  places  of  casual  and  brief 
sojourn  ;  in  the  towns  or  large  inns 
where  they  stayed  all  night,  our 
tourists  required  to  be  more  cir- 
cumspect and  deferential  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country. 
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NO.  IX. — HINTS   ON  MENTAL   CULTURE. 


IN  the  high  -  wrought  state  of 
civilisation  at  which  we  are  arrived, 
few  complaints  are  more  common 
than  that  of  a  brain  overworked. 
This  complaint  is  not  confined  to 
authors  and  students ;  it  extends 
to  all  who  strive  for  name  or  for- 
tune against  eager  and  numerous 
competitors.  The  politician,  the 
professional  man,  the  merchant, 
the  speculator — all  must  experience 
that  strain  of  special  faculties  in 
the  direction  towards  special  ob- 
jects, out  of  which  comes  nervous 
exhaustion,  with  all  the  maladies 
consequent  on  over -stimulus  and 
prolonged  fatigue.  Horace  is  a 
sound  pathologist  when  he  tells 
us  that,  after  Prometheus  had 
stolen  fire  from  heaven,  a  cohort  of 
fevers,  unknown  before,  encamped 
themselves  on  earth.  In  our  auda- 
cious age,  we  are  always  stealing 
new  fire,  and  swelling  the  cohort 
of  fevers  with  new  recruits.  The 
weary  descendant  of  lapetus  droops 
at  last — the  stolen  fire  begins  to 
burn  low  —  the  watchful  cohort 
pounces  on  its  prey.  The  doctor 
is  summoned,  hears  the  case,  notes 
the  symptoms,  and  prescribes — 
repose. 

But  repose  is  not  always  possible. 
The  patient  cannot  stop  in  the 
midst  of  his  career — in  the  thick  of 
his  schemes.  Or,  supposing  that 
he  rush  off  to  snatch  a  nominal 
holiday  from  toil,  he  cannot  leave 
Thought  behind  him.  Thought, 
like  Care,  mounts  the  steed  and 
climbs  the  bark. 

A  brain  habitually  active  will  not 
be  ordered  to  rest.  It  is  not  like 
the  inanimate  glebe  of  a  farm, 
which,  when  exhausted,  you  restore 


by  the  simple  precept,  "  Let  it  lie 
fallow."  A  mind  once  cultivated 
will  not  lie  fallow  for  half  an  hour. 
If  a  patient,  habituated  to  reflection, 
has  nothing  else  to  meditate,  his 
intellect  and  fancy  will  muse  ex- 
clusively over  his  own  ailments  ; — 
Muse  over  a  finger-ache  and  en- 
gender a  gangrene.  What,  then, 
should  be  done]  Change  the  oc- 
cupation, vary  the  culture,  call  new 
organs  into  play  ;  restore  the  equi- 
librium deranged  in  overweighting 
one  scale  by  weights  thrown  into 
another. 

In  therapeutic  gymnastics,  we 
strengthen  one  set  of  muscles 
hitherto  little  called  into  play,  in 
order  to  correct  the  tendencies  to 
a  malady  which  the  fatigue  of 
another  set  of  muscles  has  induced. 
What  is  thus  good  for  the  bodily 
health,  I  hold  to  be  yet  more  good 
for  the  whole  mental  development 
of  man.  Mrs  Somerville  has  writ- 
ten a  charming  and  popular  book  on 
'  The  Connection  of  the  Sciences ; ' 
but  it  is  not  only  the  sciences  which 
have  a  family  kinship ;  all  the  facul- 
ties and  all  the  acquisitions  of  the 
human  intellect  are  relations  to 
each  other : — The  true  chief  of  a 
clan  never  disowns  remote  affini- 
ties ;  the  wider  his  clanship  the 
greater  his  power  :  so  it  is  with  a 
true  genius ;  the  more  numerous 
its  clansmen,  the  higher  its  dignity 
of  chief.  If  there  be  some  one 
specialty  in  art,  literature,  science, 
active  life,  in  which  we  can  best 
succeed,  that  specialty  is  improved 
and  enriched  by  all  the  contribu- 
tions obtainable  from  other  de- 
partmemts  of  study.  Read  the 
treatises  on  Oratory,  and  you  stand 
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aghast  at  the  wondrous  amount  of 
information  which  the  critical  au- 
thorities assure  you  is  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  perfect 
orator.  But  you  may  say  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  the  orator 
is  made  ;  the  poet  is  born.  Read, 
then,  the  works  of  any  really  first- 
rate  poet,  and  you  will  acknow- 
ledge that  there  was  never  a  more 
delusive  lie  than  that  which  the 
proverb  instils  into  the  credulous 
ears  of  poetasters.  It  is  the  aston- 
ishing accumulation  of  ideas,  cer- 
tainly not  inborn,  but  acquired 
alone  through  experience  and  study, 
which  makes  the  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  a  first-rate  poet. 
His  knowledge  of  things,  apart  from 
the  mere  form  of  poetry,  strikes 
you  more  than  his  melodies  as 
a  poet.  Surely  it  is  so  with  Homer, 
Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  Scott. 
Certainly,  it  need  not  always  with 
the  poet  be  knowledge  of  books, 
but  it  is  knowledge  of  man  or  of 
nature,  only  to  be  obtained  by  ex- 
erting organs  of  mind  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  those  which  are  required 
to  fabricate  a  rhythm  and  invent 
an  expression.  Whatever  our  intel- 
lectual calling,  no  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  antagonistic  to  it.  All 
varieties  of  knowledge  blend  with, 
harmonise,  enrich  the  one  kind  of 
knowledge  to  which  we  attach  our 
reputation. 

Frequently  we  meet  with  a  writer 
who  achieves  one  remarkable  book, 
and  whatever  other  books  he  writes 
are  comparative  failures — echoes  of 
the  same  thought,  repetitions  of  the 
same  creations.  The  reason  of  that 
stint  of  invention  is  obvious  :  the 
author  has  embodied  certain  ideas 
long  meditated  ;  and  if  his  book  be 
really  great,  all  the  best  of  those 
ideas  are  poured  into  it.  In  the 
interval  between  that  book  and  the 
next,  he  has  not  paused  to  ponder 
new  studies  and  gather  from  them 
new  ideas,  and  the  succeeding 
books  comprise  but  the  leavings  of 
the  old  ideas. 

A  man  of  genius  is  inexhaustible 
only  in  proportion  as  he  is  always 
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renourishing  his  genius.  Both  in 
mind  and  body,  where  nourishment 
ceases  vitality  fails. 

To  sail  round  the  world,  you 
must  put  in  at  many  harbours,  if 
not  for  rest,  at  least  for  supplies. 

To  any  young  author  of  promise, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
my  advice  is  this,  Till  you  have 
succeeded  in  working  out  your 
conception,  persevere  in  that  one 
conception  ;  work  it  out.  When 
you  have  succeeded  —  exhausting 
the  best  ideas  that  went  to  its 
completion — take  care  not  to  re- 
peat the  same  experiment.  Adven- 
ture some  experiment  wholly  new  ; 
but  before  you  so  adventure,  be 
sure  that  you  have  taken  in  wholly 
new  ideas. 

The  wider  your  range  of  thought, 
the  greater  your  chance  and  choice 
of  original  combinations. 

The  writer  who  adopts  this  coun- 
sel is  vulgarly  called  "  versatile/' 
That  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  that 
Genius  is  versatile  because  the  ob- 
jects within  its  scope  are  various. 
If  you  have  twenty  thousand  a-year 
instead  of  one  thousand,  you  are 
not  versatile  because  you  do  a  great 
many  things  which  a  man  of  a 
thousand  a-year  cannot  do. 

According  to  the  axioms  in  optics, 
"  we  see  everything  by  means  of 
the  rays  of  light  which  proceed 
from  it."  The  eye  is  not  versatile 
because  it  is  sensible  to  the  rays 
of  light  from  more  things  than 
one. 

Again,  in  optics,  "  we  see  every- 
thing in  the  direction  of  that  line 
which  the  rays  approach  the  eye 
last/'  Genius  is  not  versatile  be- 
cause in  the  sweep  of  its  swift 
survey  it  sees  each  thing  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  in  which  the 
rays  approach  last  to  its  view. 

He  who  is  always  observant  will 
be  always  various. 

But  in  my  recommendation  to 
seek  less  in  repose  of  thought 
(which  is  scarcely  possible  to  the 
thoughtful)  than  in  change  of  the 
objects  of  thought  (which  to  all 
thinkers  is  possible),  the  safety 
from  over-fatigue  and  exhaustion, 
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mental  and  bodily,  I  do  not  address 
only  the  children  of  Genius,  who 
will  take  their  own  way,  with  small 
heed  of  what  critics  may  say  to 
them — I  appeal  to  all  sober  mortals 
who,  whatever  their  career  or  their 
calling,  wish  to  make  the  most  of 
themselves  in  this  multiform  trial 
of  life. 

We  are  not  sent  here  to  do  mere- 
ly some  one  thing,  which  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  we  shall  be 
required  to  do  again,  when,  cross- 
ing the  Styx,  we  find  ourselves  in 
eternity.  Whether  I  am  a  painter, 
a  sculptor,  a  poet,  a  romance- 
writer,  an  essayist,  a  politician,  a 
lawyer^  a  merchant,  a  hatter,  a 
tailor,  a  mechanic  at  factory  or 
loom, — it  is  certainly  much  for  me 
in  this  life  to  do  the  one  thing  I 
profess  to  do  as  well  as  I  can.  But 
when  I  have  done  that,  and  that 
thing  alone,  nothing  more,  where 
is  my  profit  in  the  life  to  come1? 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  be 
asked  to  paint  pictures,  carve  sta- 
tues, write  odes,  trade  at  Exchange, 
make  hats  or  coats,  or  manufacture 
pins  and  cotton  prints,  when  I  am 
in  the  Empyrean.  Whether  I  be  the 
grandest  genius  on  earth  in  a  single 
thing,  and  that  single  thing  earthy 
— or  the  poor  peasant  who,  behind 
his  plough,  whistles  for  want  of 
thought, — I  strongly  suspect  it  will 
be  all  one  when  I  pass  to  the  Com- 
petitive Examination — yonder  !  On 
the  other  side  of  the  grave  a  Raf- 
faelle's  occupation  may  be  gone  as 
well  as  a  ploughman's.  This  world 
is  a  school  for  the  education  not  of 
a  faculty,  but  of  a  man.  Just  as 
in  the  body,  if  I  resolve  to  be  a 
rower,  and  only  a  rower,  the  chances 
are  that  I  shall  have,  indeed,  strong 
arms,  but  weak  legs,  and  be  stricken 
with  blindness  from  the  glare  of 
the  water ;  so  in  the  mind,  if  I  care 
but  for  one  exercise,  and  do  not 
consult  the  health  of  the  mind  alto- 
gether, I  may,  like  George  Morland, 
be  a  wonderful  painter  of  pigs  and 
pig-sties,  but  i  n  all  else,  as  a  human 
Being,  be  below  contempt — an  igno- 
ramus and  a  drunkard ! 

We  men  are  not  fragments-  -we 
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are  wholes  ;  we  are  not  types  of 
single  qualities — we  are  realities  of 
mixed,  various,  countless  combina- 
tions. 

Therefore  I  say  to  each  man,  "As 
far  as  you  can — partly  for  excel- 
lence in  your  special  mental  calling, 
principally  for  completion  of  your 
end  in  existence — strive,  while  im- 
proving your  one  talent,  to  en- 
rich your  whole  capital  as  Man.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  you  escape  from 
that  wretched  narrow-mindedness 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  every 
one  who  cultivates  his  specialty 
alone :  Take  any  specialty ;  dine 
with  a  distinguished  member  of 
Parliament — the  other  guests  all 
members  of  Parliament  except 
yourself — you  go  away  shrugging 
your  shoulders.  All  the  talk  has 
been  that  of  men  who  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  nothing  in  life 
worth  talking  about  but  the  party 
squabbles  and  jealousies  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Go  and  dine 
next  day  with  an  eminent  author — 
all  the  guests  authors  except  your- 
self. As  the  wine  circulates,  the 
talk  narrows  to  the  last  publica- 
tions, with,  now  and  then,  on  the 
part  of  the  least  successful  author 
present,  a  refining  eulogium  on 
some  dead  writer,  in  implied  dis- 
paragement of  some  living  rival. 
He  wants  to  depreciate  Dickens, 
and  therefore  he  extols  Fielding. 
If  Fielding  were  alive  and  Dickens 
were  dead,  how  he  would  extol 
Dickens  !  Go,  the  third  day  ;  dine 
with  a  trader — all  the  other  guests 
being  gentlemen  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. A  new  specialty  is  before 
you ;  all  the  world  seems  circum- 
scribed to  scrip  and  the  budget. 
In  fine,  whatever  the  calling,  let 
men  only  cultivate  that  calling,  and 
they  are  as  narrow-minded  as  the 
Chinese  when  they  place  on  the 
map  of  the  world  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, with  all  its  Tartaric  villages 
in  full  detail,  and  out  of  that  limit 
make  dots  and  lines,  with  the  su- 
perscription, "Deserts  unknown, 
inhabited  by  barbarians  ! " 

Nevertheless,  you  are  not  wise,  if, 
dining  with  any  such  hosts,  you  do 
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not  carry  away  from  the  talk  you 
have  heard  something  of  value  that 
you  could  not  otherwise  have 
gained.  The  circle  of  life  is  cut  up 
into  segments.  All  lines  are  equal 
if  they  are  drawn  from  the  centre 
and  touch  the  circumference. 

Every  man  of  sound  brain  whom 
you  meet,  knows  something  worth 
knowing  better  than  yourself.  A 
man,  on  the  whole,  is  a  better  pre- 
ceptor than  a  book.  But  what 
scholar  does  not  allow  that  the 
dullest  book  can  suggest  to  him  a 
new  and  a  sound  idea  1  Take  a 
dull  man  and  a  dull  book  ;  if  you 
have  any  brains  of  your  own,  the 
dull  man  is  more  instructive  than 
the  dull  book.  Take  a  great  book, 
and  its  great  author;  how  im- 
measurably above  his  book  is  the 
author,  if  you  can  coax  him  to  con- 
fide his  mind  to  you,  and  let  him- 
self out ! 

What  would  you  not  give  to  have 
an  hours  frank  talk  with  Shake- 
speare 1  You  cannot  think  of  your- 
self so  poorly  as  not  to  be  sure  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  hour,  you  would 
have  got  something  out  of  him 
which  fifty  years'  study  would  not 
suffice  to  let  you  get  out  of  his 
plays.  Goldsmith  was  said  by  Gar- 
rick  to  "  write  like  an  angel  and 
talk  like  poor  Poll/'  But  what 
does  that  prove  1 — nothing  more 
than  this,  that  the  player  could  not 
fathom  the  poet.  A  man  who 
writes  like  an  angel  cannot  always 
talk  like  poor  Poll.  That  Gold- 
smith, in  his  peach-coloured  coat, 
awed  by  a  Johnson,  bullied  by  a 
Boswell,  talked  very  foolishly,  I 
can  well  understand  ;  but  let  any 
gentle  reader  of  human  brains  and 
human  hearts  have  got  Goldsmith 
all  to  himself  over  a  bottle  of 
madeira,  in  Goldsmith's  own  lodg- 
ing— talked  to  Goldsmith  lovingly 
and  reverentially  about  '  The  Tra- 
veller' and  'The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,'  and  sure  I  am  that  he  would 
have  gone  away  with  the  conviction 
that  there  was  something  in  the 
wellspring  of  so  much  genius  more 
marvellous  than  its  diamond-like 
spray — something  in  poor  Oliver 
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Goldsmith  immeasurably  greater 
than  those  faint  and  fragmentary 
expressions  of  the  man  which  yet 
survive  in  the  exquisite  poem,  in 
the  incomparable  novel. 

I  remember  being  told  by  a  per- 
sonage who  was  both  a  very  popular 
writer  and  a  very  brilliant  con- 
verser,  that  the  poet  Campbell  re- 
minded him  of  Goldsmith — his  con- 
versation was  so  inferior  to  his 
fame.  I  could  not  deny  it ;  for  I 
had  often  met  Campbell  in  general 
society,  and  his  talk  had  disap- 
pointed me.  Three  days  after- 
wards, Campbell  asked  me  to  come 
and  sup  with  him  tete-a-tete.  I  did 
so.  I  went  at  ten  o'clock.  I  stayed 
till  dawn  ;  and  all  my  recollections 
of  the  most  sparkling  talk  I  have 
ever  heard  in  drawing-rooms,  afford 
nothing  to  equal  the  riotous  afflu- 
ence of  wit,  of  humour,  of  fancy,  of 
genius,  that  the  great  lyrist  poured 
forth  in  his  wondrous  monologue. 
Monologue  it  was ;  he  had  it  all  to 
himself. 

If  the  whole  be  greater  than  a 
part,  a  whole  man  must  be  greater 
than  that  part  of  him  which  is 
found  in  a  book. 

As  we  vary  our  study  in  books, 
so  we  should  vary  our  study  in 
men.  Among  our  friends  and  as- 
sociates we  should  have  some  whose 
pursuits  differ  from  our  own.  No- 
thing more  conduces  to  liberality 
of  judgment  than  facile  intercourse 
with  various  minds.  The  commerce 
of  intellect  loves  distant  shores. 
The  small  retail  dealer  trades  only 
with  his  neighbour ;  when  the  great 
merchant  trades,  he  links  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Above  all, 
maintain  acquaintanceship  with 
those  who  represent  the  common 
sense  of  the  time  in  which  you  live. 
"  It  is  a  great  thing,"  said  Goethe, 
"to  have  something  in  common 
with  the  commonalty  of  men."  We 
should  know  little  of  our  age  if  we 
lived  only  with  sages.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  never  be 
above  our  age  if  we  did  not  now 
and  then  listen  to  sages. 

This  is  a  busy  world  ;  never  deem 
yourself  superior  to  what  Bacon 
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calls  "the  wisdom  of  business." 
If  your  pursuits  take  you  somewhat 
aside  from  the  practical  affairs  of 
life — if  you  are  a  poet,  a  scholar, 
an  artist — it  is  the  more  necessary 
that  you  should  keep  yourself  wide 
awake  when  you  deal  with  a  trades- 
man or  look  into  your  accounts  ; 
for  it  is  a  popular  notion  that 
poets,  scholars,  and  artists  can  be 
very  easily  cheated  ;  and  therefore 
more  people  try  to  cheat  them  than 
they  do  ordinary  mortals.  Even 
among  the  inferior  races,  the  more 
a  creature  is  likely  to  be  preyed 
upon,  the  more  wary  and  vigilant 
Nature  designs  it  to  be.  Poet,  be- 
fore you  sit  down  to  surpass  *  Para- 
dise Lost,'  be  sure  that  you  know 
the  market  price  of  mutton  :  you 
may  not  surpass  'Paradise  Lost/ 
but  you  will  certainly  have  to  pay 
for  your  mutton  !  Politician,  before 
you  devote  yourself  to  your  country 
with  the  ambition  to  excel  Mr  Pitt, 
see  that  your  servants  don't  cheat 
you  ;  they  cheated  Mr  Pitt,  and,  in 
cheating  him,  made  one  of  those 
few  dread  humiliations  of  his  august 
life  which  brought  tears  to  his 
proud  eyes,  but  no  amendment  in 
his  weekly  bills.  Perhaps  the  only 
thing  in  which,  O  politician !  you 
may  resemble  Mr  Pitt,  is,  that  your 
servants  may  cheat  you  ;  and  if 
you  are  not  Mr  Pitt,  no  friends 
will  come  forward  to  humble  you 
by  paying  your  debts.  Poet  or 
politician,  the  more  you  labour  for 
immortality,  be  the  more  on  your 
guard  that  your  mortal  career  do 
not  close  in  the  Queen's  Bench ! 
but  especially  if  you  be  a  profes- 
sional man  of  letters,  living  on  the 
profits  of  your  pen,  let  your  pub- 
lisher know  that  you  are  as  punc- 
tual and  scrupulous  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  engagements  as  if  he  were 
dealing  with  a  formal  clerk  in  the 
City.  No  genius  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  loyalty  and  honour. 
Loyalty  and  honour  necessitate  the 
attention  to  business.  Every  man 
to  whom  you  make  a  promise  that 
you  will  do  inch  and  such  work  in 
a  certain  time,  should  rest  assured 
that  your  word  is  as  firm  as  the 
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Rock  of  Gibraltar.     Confidence  is 
the  first  principle  of  all  business. 

It  is  a  wondrous  advantage  to  a 
man,  in  every  pursuit  or  avocation, 
to  secure  an  adviser  in  a  sensible 
woman.  In  woman  there  is  at  once 
a  subtle  delicacy  of  tact,  and  a  plain 
soundness  of  judgment,  which  are 
rarely  combined  to  an  equal  degree 
in  man.  A  woman,  if  she  be  really 
your  friend,  will  have  a  sensitive 
regard  for  your  character,  honour, 
repute.  She  will  seldom  counsel 
you  to  do  a  shabby  thing,  for  a 
woman-friend  always  desires  to  be 
proud  of  you.  At  the  same  time, 
her  constitutional  timidity  makes 
her  more  cautious  than  your  male 
friend.  She,  therefore,  seldom 
counsels  you  to  do  an  imprudent 
thing.  By  female  friendships  I 
mean  pure  friendships  —  those  in 
which  there  is  no  admixture  of  the 
passion  of  love,  except  in  the  mar- 
ried state.  A  man's  best  female 
friend  is  a  wife  of  good  sense  and 
good  heart,  whom  he  loves,  and 
who  loves  him.  If  he  have  that,  he 
need  not  seek  elsewhere.  But  sup- 
posing the  man  to  be  without  such 
helpmate,  female  friendships  he 
must  still  have,  or  his  intellect  will 
be  without  a  garden,  and  there  will 
be  many  an  unheeded  gap  even  in 
its  strongest  fence.  Better  and 
safer,  of  course,  such  friendships 
where  disparities  of  years  or-circum- 
stances  put  the  idea  of  love  out  of 
the  question.  Middle  life  has  rarely 
this  advantage ;  youth  and  old  age 
have.  We  may  have  female  friend- 
ships with  those  much  older,  and 
those  much  younger,  than  ourselves. 
Moliere' sold  housekeeper  was  a  great 
help  to  his  genius  ;  and  Montaigne's 
philosophy  takes  both  a  gentler  and 
a  loftier  character  of  wisdom  from 
the  date  in  which  he  finds,  in  Marie 
de  Gournay,  an  adopted  daughter, 
"  certainly  beloved  by  me,"  says 
the  Horace  of  essayists,  "  with  more 
than  paternal  love,  and  involved  in 
my  solitude  and  retirement,  as  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  my  being." 
Female  friendship,  indeed,  is  to  man 
"  prsesidium  et  dulce  decus" — bul- 
wark, sweetener,  ornament  of  his 
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existence.  To  bis  mental  culture 
it  is  invaluable  ;  without  it  all  bis 
knowledge  of  books  will  never  give 
bim  knowledge  of  tbe  world. 

In  science,  read,  by  preference, 
the  newest  works ;  in  literature, 
the  oldest.  The  classic  literature 
is  always  modern.  New  books  re- 
vive and  re-decorate  old  ideas ;  old 
books  suggest  and  invigorate  new 
ideas. 

It  is  a  great  preservative  to  a 
high  standard  in  taste  and  achieve- 
ment, to  take  every  year  some  one 
great  book  as  an  especial  study,  not 
only  to  be  read,  but  to  be  conned, 
studied,  brooded  over ;  to  go  into 
the  country  with  it,  travel  with  it, 
be  devotedly  faithful  to  it,  be  with- 
out any  other  book  for  the  time  ; 
compel  yourself  thus  to  read  it  again 
and  again.  Who  can  be  dull  enough 
to  pass  long  days  in  the  intimate, 
close,  familiar  intercourse  with  some 
transcendent  mind,  and  not  feel  the 
benefit  of  it  when  he  returns  to  the 
common  world  1 

But  whatever  standard  of  mental 
excellence  you  thus  form  in  your 
study  of  the  Excellent,  never,  if  you 
wish  to  be  wise,  let  your  standard 
make  you  intolerant  to  any  other 
defects  but  your  own.  The  surest 
sign  of  wisdom  is  charity ;  and  the 
best  charity  is  that  which  never 
ostentatiously  parades  itself  as 
charity.  For  your  idea  of  man  as 
he  ought  to  be,  always  look  upward ; 
but  to  judge  aright  man  as  he  is, 
never  affect  to  stoop.  Look  your 
fellow -man  straight  in  the  face. 
Learn  all  you  possibly  can  ;  and 
when  you  have  learned  that  all,  I 
repeat  it,  you  will  never  converse 
with  any  man  of  sound  brain  who 
does  not  know  something  worth 
knowing  better  than  yourself. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  to 
Joanna  Baillie,  says,  "  I  never 
heard  of  a  stranger  that  utterly 
baffled  all  efforts  to  engage  him  in 
conversation  except  one,  whom  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  met  in  a  stage- 
coach. My  friend,*  who  piqued 
himself  on  his  talents  for  conversa- 
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tion,  assailed  this  tortoise  on  all 
hands,  but  in  vain  ;  and  at  length 
descended  to  expostulation. 

"  '  I  have  talked  to  you,  my  friend, 
on  all  the  ruling  subjects, — litera- 
ture, farming,  merchandise,  gaming, 
game-laws,  horse-races,  suits  at  law, 
politics,  and  swindling,  and  blas- 
phemy, and  philosophy — is  there 
any  one  subject  that  you  will  favour 
me  by  opening  upon  1 '  The  wight 
writhed  his  countenance  into  a  grin. 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  '  can  you  say  any- 
thing clever  about  bend-leather  1 ' 

"There,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "I 
own  I  should  have  been  as  much 
nonplussed  as  my  acquaintance." 

I  venture  to  doubt  that  modest 
assertion.  Sir  Walter  would  have 
perceived  that  he  had  not  there  to 
teach,  but  to  learn  ;  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  before  the  end  of  the 
journey,  he  would  have  extracted 
from  the  traveller  all  that  the  tra- 
veller could  have  told  him  about 
bend-leather.  And  if  Sir  Walter 
had  learned  all  about  bend-leather 
—what  then?  What  then?  It 
would  have  been  sure  to  have 
come  out  in  one  of  his  books,  sug- 
gested some  felicity  in  humour,  or 
sported  into  some  playful  novelty 
in  character,  which  would  have 
made  the  whole  reading  world  mer- 
rier and  wiser. 

It  is  not  knowledge  that  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  the  man 
who  adds  to  the  uses  and  embellish- 
ments of  life,  and  the  man  who 
leaves  the  world  just  as  he  found  it. 
The  difference  between  the  two  con- 
sists in  the  reproduction  of  know- 
ledge— in  the  degree  to  which  the 
mind  appropriates,  tests,  experi- 
mentalises on,  all  the  waifs  of  idea 
which  are  borne  to  it  from  the  minds 
of  others. 

A  certain  nobleman,  very  proud 
of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  his  plea- 
sure-grounds, chancing  one  day  to 
call  on  a  small  squire,  whose  garden 
might  cover  about  half  an  acre,  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  brilliant 
colours  of  his  neighbour's  flowers. 
"  Ay,  my  Lord,  the  flowers  are  well 
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enough,"  said  the  squire,  "  but  per- 
mit me  to  show  you  my  grapes." 
Conducted  into  an  old-fashioned 
little  greenhouse,  which  served  as  a 
vinery,  my  Lord  gazed,  with  morti- 
fication and  envy,  on  grapes  twice 
as  fine  as  his  own.  "  My  dear 
friend,"  said  my  Lord,  "  you  have 
a  jewel  of  a  gardener;  let  me  see 
him  !  "  The  gardener  was  called — 
the  single  gardener — a  simple-look- 
ing young  man  under  thirty.  "  Ac- 
cept my  compliments  on  your  flower- 
beds and  your  grapes,"  said  my 
Lord,  "  and  tell  me,  if  you  can,  why 
your  flowers  are  so  much  brighter 
than  mine,  and  your  grapes  so  much 
finer.  You  must  have  studied  hor- 
ticulture profoundly. "  "  Please  your 
Lordship,"  said  the  man,  "  I  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  much  edu- 
cation; I  ben't  no  scholar;  but  as 
to  the  flowers  and  the  vines,  the 
secret  as  to  treating  them  just  came 
to  me,  you  see,  by  chance." 

"  By  chance  ?  explain." 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  three  years  ago, 
master  sent  me  to  Lunnon  on  busi- 
ness of  his'n;  and  it  came  on  to 
rain,  and  I  took  shelter  in  a  mews, 
you  see." 

"  Yes ;  you  took  shelter  in  a 
mews ; — what  then  1 

"  And  there  were  two  gentlemen 
taking  shelter  too ;  and  they  were 
talking  to  each  other  about  char- 
coal." 

"About  charcoal? — go  on." 

"  And  one  said  that  it  had  done 
a  deal  o;  good  in  many  cases  of  sick- 
ness, and  specially  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  cholera,  and  I  took  a  note  on 
my  mind  of  that,  because  we'd  had 
the  cholera  in  our  village  the  year 
afore.  And  I  guessed  the  two  gen- 
tlemen were  doctors,  and  knew  what 
they  were  talking  about." 

"  I  dare  say  they  did ;  but  flowers 
and  vines  don't  have  the  cholera, 
do  they?" 

"No,  my  Lord;  but  they  have 
complaints  of  their  own ;  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen  went  on  to  say 
that  charcoal  had  a  special  good 
effect  upon  all  vegetable  life,  and 
told  a  story  of  a  vinedresser,  in  Ger- 
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many,  I  think,  who  had  made  a  very 
sickly  poor  vineyard  one  of  the  best 
in  all  these  parts,  simply  by  char- 
coal-dressings. So  I  naturally  pricked 
up  my  ears  at  that,  for  our  vines 
were  in  so  bad  a  way  that  master 
thought  of  doing  away  with  them 
altogether.  '  Ay,J  said  the  other 
gentleman,  '  and  see  how  a  little 
sprinkling  of  charcoal  will  brighten 
up  a  flower-bed/ 

"  The  rain  was  now  over,  and  the 
gentlemen  left  the  mews;  and  I 
thought,  '  Well,  but  before  I  try  the 
charcoal  upon  my  plants,  I'd  best 
make  some  inquiry  of  them  as  aren't 
doctors,  but  gardeners  ; '  so  I  went 
to  our  nurseryman,  who  has  a  deal 
of  book-learning,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he'd  ever  heard  of  charcoal-dress- 
ing being  good  for  vines,  and  he 
said  he'd  read  in  a  book  that  it  was 
so,  but  had  never  tried  it.  He  kindly 
lent  me  the  book,  which  was  trans- 
lated from  some  forren  one.  And, 
after  I  had  picked  out  of  it  all  I 
could,  I  tried  the  charcoal  in  the 
way  the  book  told  me  to  try  it ;  and 
that's  how  the  grapes  and  the  flower- 
beds came  to  please  you,  my  Lord. 
It  was  a  lucky  chance  that  ever  I 
heard  those  gentlemen  talking  in 
the  mews,  please  your  Lordship." 

"  Chance  happens  to  all,"  answer- 
ed the  peer,  sententiously;  "  but  to 
turn  chance  to  account  is  the  gift  of 
few." 

His  Lordship,  returning  home, 
gazed  gloomily  on  the  hues  of  his 
vast  parterres ;  he  visited  his  vine- 
ries, and  scowled  at  the  clusters ; 
he  summoned  his  head  gardener — 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  repute 
for  science,  and  who  never  spoke  of 
a  cowslip  except  by  its  name  in. 
Latin.  To  this  learned  personage 
my  Lord  communicated  what  he 
had  heard  and  seen  of  the  benignant 
effects  of  charcoal,  and  produced  in 
proof  a  magnificent  bunch  of  grapes, 
which  he  had  brought  from  the 
squire's. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  the  gardener, 
scarcely  glancing  at  the  grapes, 

"  Squire 's  gardener  must  be  a 

poor  ignorant  creature  to  fancy  he 
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had  discovered  a  secret  in  what  is 
so  very  well  known  to  every  pro- 
fessed horticulturist.  Professor  Lie- 
big,  my  Lord,  has  treated  of  the 
good  effect  of  charcoal-dressing,  to 
vines  especially;  and  it  is  to  be 
explained  on  these  chemical  prin- 
ciples " — therewith  the  wise  man 
entered  into  a  profound  disputation, 
of  which  his  Lordship  did  not  un- 
derstand a  word. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  peer,  cut- 
ting short  the  harangue,  "  since  you 
know  so  well  that  charcoal-dressing 
is  good  for  vines  and  flowers,  have 
you  ever  tried  it  on  mine  1 " 

"  I  can't  say  I  have,  my  Lord;  it 
did  not  chance  to  come  into  my 
head." 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  peer,  "  chance 
put  it  into  your  head,  but  thought 
never  took  it  out  of  your  head." 

My  Lord,  who,  if  he  did  not  know 
much  about  horticulture,  was  a  good 
judge  of  mankind,  dismissed  the 
man  of  learning ;  and,  with  many 
apologies  for  seeking  to  rob  his 
neighbour  of  such  a  treasure,  asked 


the  squire  to  transfer  to  his  service 
the  man  of  genius.  The  squire, 
who  thought  that  now  the  charcoal 
had  been  once  discovered,  any  new 
gardener  could  apply  it  as  well  as 
the  old  one,  was  too  happy  to  oblige 
my  Lord,  and  advance  the  fortunes 
of  an  honest  fellow  born  in  his  vil- 
lage. His  Lordship  knew  very  well 
that  a  man  who  makes  good  use  of 
the  ideas  received  through  chance, 
will  make  a  still  better  use  of  ideas 
received  through  study.  He  took 
some  kind,  but  not  altogether  un- 
selfish, pains  with  the  training  and 
education  of  the  man  of  genius 
whom  he  had  gained  to  his  service. 
The  man  is  now  my  Lord's  head 
forester  and  bailiff.  The  woods 
thrive  under  him,  the  farm  pays 
largely.  He  and  my  Lord  are  both 
the  richer  for  the  connection  be- 
tween them.  He  is  not  the  less 
practically  painstaking,  though  he 
no  longer  says  "ben't"  and  "his'n ;" 
nor  the  less  felicitously  theoretical, 
though  he  no  longer  ascribes  a  suc- 
cessful experiment  to  chance. 
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THERE  is  always  something  doubt- 
ful about  the  apparition  of  a  new 
poet.  In  all  the  realms  of  art  no 
gift  is  less  easy  to  make  sure  of 
than  this,  which  is  the  quintessence 
and  crown  of  literary  gifts.  Those 
very  delicacies  of  soul  and  sense 
which  distinguish  from  all  others 
the  poetic  temperament  are  confus- 
ing influences  to  the  poet  himself, 
and  bewilder  his  aspect  as  he  first 
appears  before  the  world.  Admira- 
tion and  worship  are  so  much  of 
the  essence  of  his  nature,  that  it  is 
harder  for  him  than  for  another 
man  to  elude  the  echoes  which  fill 
the  earth,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
individuality  of  his  own  voice ;  and 
the  probationary  process  to  which 
he  must  first  submit  is  obscured  by 
a  deeper  perplexity  than  that  which 
attends  the  beginning  of  any  other 
aspirant  to  fame.  Perhaps  a  certain 
rebellion  and  revolution  is  necessary 
in  every  branch  of  the  arts,  before 
the  novice  can  vindicate  and  dis- 
tinguish his  own  personality  ;  but 
the  throes  are  volcanic  in  the  case 
of  the  poet.  The  light  that  is  in 
him  is  underground,  and  has  some- 
how to  make  its  own  individual 
way  to  the  surface.  Safety  shafts 
and  openings  which  have  served 
once  will  not  answer  a  second  time 
— a  separate  outgate  must  be  burst 
through  the  earth  for  every  new 
illumination.  The  rocks  must  be 
rent,  the  landmarks  removed,  even 
the  immediate  skies  unroofed  over 
him,  and  the  nearest  stars  thrust 
out  of  his  way,  before  the  Genie 
comes  fairly  above  ground,  throw- 
ing the  light  of  his  separate  lamp 
upon  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  which  it  is  his  to  recreate 
every  time  he  comes  into  being, 
and  with  the  glory  of  his  new  eyes 
making  all  things  new.  These  eyes 
are  always  lighted  up  with  a  certain 
half-divine  .surprise,  as  the  son  of 
inspiration  looks  round  upon  the 
miraculous  earth,  which  would  for- 
get the  marvel  of  its  own  existence 


were  not  he  ever  present  in  a  new 
avatar  to  recall  to  its  dulled  recol- 
lection that  morning  glory,  the 
primal  ecstasy  of  wonder  and 
joy.  But  before  he  can  fulfil  this 
end  of  his  being,  he  has  to  work 
against  the  very  influences  that 
make  him  what  he  is.  Whether  the 
straggle  is  through  heaps  of  learn- 
ing, the  accumulated  inheritance  of 
the  past,  or  whether  it  is  merely 
through  the  thinner  shroud  of  local 
tradition  and  admiration,  which  is 
bound  and  re-bound  over  him  by 
every  delicate  instinct  of  his  nature, 
it  must  be  a  warfare  and  conflict ; 
and  only  in  proportion  as  this  is 
sharp,  short,  and  decisive,  is  iden- 
tification possible,  and  due  recep- 
tion into  the  glittering  ranks  to  be 
afforded  to  the  new  minstrel. 
Hosts  of  singers  are  in  the  world 
at  the  present  day,  as  everybody 
knows,  not  without  melody  of 
voice  or  gifts  of  mind,  who  will 
never  get  beyond  the  Tennyson 
channel,  which  was  made  for  Tenny- 
son alone,  and  not  for  another;  and 
who,  consequently,  cannot  count 
for  anything — now  or  ever ;  and 
multitudes  of  laureated  scholars  fill 
the  lower  ranks  of  literature,  of 
whom  nobody  can  pronounce  dis- 
tinctly whether  they  utter  echoes 
solely,  or  have,  at  the  bottom,  if 
these  echoes  could  but  be  got  rid 
of,  something,  not  perhaps  either 
Homeric  or  Horatian,  but  their 
own.  A  man  who  has  a  complete 
acquaintance  with  all  the  world's 
stores  of  poetry  in  all  the  ages — 
who  has  the  retentive  ear  and  the 
ready  utterance  of  youth,  and  that 
grace  of  apparent  thoughtfulness 
which  a  well-cultivated  mind  con- 
fers,— how  are  we  to  tell,  when  he 
issues  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  poet  1  Just 
in  proportion  to  his  advantages  are 
the  chances  against  him.  All  the 
examples  and  models  which  crowd 
his  mind  are  so  many  deadweights 
upon  his  own  faculty.  The  culture 
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which  will  stand  him  mightily  in 
stead,  when  his  independent  course 
is  fairly  inaugurated,  envelopes  in 
a  perplexing  mist  the  beginning  of 
his  way.  We  watch  him  doubt- 
fully, afraid  to  utter  judgment,  re- 
membering how,  before  now,  some 
have  been  hailed  with  nourish  of 
trumpets,  who  were  destined  never 
to  be  heard  of  afterwards,  and  how 
one  of  the  cleverest  critics  of  the 
past  generation  covered  himself 
with  ridicule,  by  inscribing  his  con- 
temptuous certainty  that  "  This 
will  never  do,"  upon  the  shield  of 
the  young  writer  who  was  to  be 
the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  The 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  stand  still 
and  wait.  The  poet  is  no  poet,  but 
a  versemaker,  if  he  do  not  establish 
the  individuality  of  his  own  voice. 
The  matter  is  somewhat  different 
when  the  neophyte  is  a  poor  man, 
destitute  of  education  and  its  ad- 
vantages ;  here,  at  least,  one  may 
conclude  that  it  will  be  easy  to  re- 
cognise the  individual  inspiration, 
and  that  the  mere  fact  of  singing 
at  all,  which  in  the  case  of  a  young 
man  of  elegant  and  cultivated  mind 
is  an  almost  inevitable  necessity,  is 
enough  of  itself,  in  a  class  unac- 
customed to  such  music,  to  stamp 
as  real  the  pretensions  of  the  poet ; 
but  the  conclusion  would  be  rash 
and  unjustifiable.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
it  may  be  true  that  his  native  soil 
lies  more  lightly  upon  the  divine 
seed  when  it  is  contained  in  the 
bosom  of  a  Scotch  peasant,  than  it 
does  upon  the  breast  of  the  scholar 
where  Pelion  is  piled  upon  Ossa, 
and  all  the  great  thoughts  of  all  the 
great  dead  overpower,  even  while 
they  stimulate,  the  native  impulse  ; 
but  the  different  circles  of  human 
experience  and  circumstance  differ 
from  each  other  much  less  than, 
looking  on  the  mere  appearances 
of  things,  we  might  be  disposed  to 
allow.  The  Peasant-Minstrel  does 
not  possess  that  appalling  wealth 
of  example  which  overshadows  the 
path  of  the  winner  of  the  Newde- 
gate  ;  but  he  has  advantages  and 
models  of  his  own  which  are  equal 
disadvantages  and  hindrances  to 
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him  in  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
He  has  before  him,  in  closer  con- 
tact than  any  which  connects  the 
scholar  with  the  glittering  crowds 
of  the  old  poets,  a  single  example, 
overpowering  and  absolute.  The 
greatest  peasant-poet  ever  born  out 
of  the  heart  of  nature  dominates 
the  land  before  him.  To  be  born 
a  Scotsman  in  the  humbler  classes 
of  society  and  not  to  believe 
in  Burns  is  a  simple  impossibility. 
That  great  apparition  meets  the 
young  singer  wherever  he  goes, 
breathing  echoes  into  every  incident 
of  his  humble  life.  His  memory  at 
once  inspires  and  enthrals  the  later- 
born.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in 
any  other  vein  than  his,  or  in  a 
track  not  previously  marked  by 
his  footsteps,  any  after  excellence 
can  be  obtained.  The  influence  is 
single,  but  stronger  than  any  single 
influence  which  can  act  upon  the 
educated  mind.  It  is  too  keen  a 
stimulant,  too  close  a  model.  In 
love  or  in  thought,  wherever  the 
poetic  youth  may  wander,  one  has 
been  before  him  over  the  same  soil, 
"  in  glory  and  in  joy  ; "  and  the 
very  means  which  bring  inspiration 
and  emulation  to  his  heart,  and 
open  his  eyes  to  the  value  of  his 
gift,  hamper  that  gift  with  tradi- 
tions and  echoes,  difficult  to  escape 
and  impossible  to  forget.  Had 
there  been  no  Burns,  there  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  not  only  much 
less  poetry  in  his  country,  but  an 
infinitely  smaller  impulse  toward 
song  :  yet,  with  Burns  there  is  an 
influence  too  prevailing,  a  shadow 
too  grand,  a  certain  bondage  upon 
the  lesser  lights  which  are  indigen- 
ous to  the  soil.  The  fact  of  his  ex- 
istence sets  the  balance  almost 
straight  between  the  humble  Scotch 
singer  and  the  scholar  bewildered 
with  many  authorities,  and  makes 
it  as  necessary  in  one  case  as  the 
other  that,  before  he  can  be  ac- 
knowledged and  identified  as  free 
of  his  noble  craft,  the  poet  should 
demonstrate  his  own  individuality, 
and  make  the  personal  music  of  his 
separate  voice  distinct  to  the  ears 
of  the  world. 
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This  question,  which  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  resolve  at  first  asking,  has 
just  been  offered  manfully  and 
modestly  to  the  consideration  of  all 
readers,  by  David  Wingate,  the 
author  of  the  little  volume  now  in 
our  hands.*  The  first  words  ad- 
dressed to  his  audience  by  this  new 
candidate  for  public  regard  pro- 
pitiate and  prepossess  us  in  his 
favour,  in  a  manner  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  resist.  "If  I 
have  sung  badly  or  thought  sillily," 
he  says,  in  his  preface,  "  let  it  be 
no  excuse  for  me  that  I  am,  and 
have  been,  a  collier  since  my  ninth 
year.  ...  If  the  book  has  any 
merit  apart  from  whatever  that  fact 
may  suggest,  it  may  live ;  if  not, 
it  deserves  to  die.  .  .  .  God  save 
me  from  that  charity  which  refrains 
from  calling  me  a  blockhead  be- 
cause my  face  is  covered  with  coal- 
gum  !  "  We  will  not  do  the  honest 
and  manful  debutant  such  indignity. 
Critics  enough  there  may  be  yet  to 
be  found  who  will  condescendingly 
admit  his  poems  to  be  very  good 
for  a  collier;  but  there  were  also 
critics  who  smiled  benignly  upon 
the  early  efforts  of  Byron  as  very 
creditable  for  a  lord.  With  Win- 
gate,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
these  facts  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  matter,  either  one  way  or 
another.  Education  itself  is  one 
of  the  most  variable  of  terms. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  in- 
complete, when  it  has  massed  to- 
gether every  possible  collection  of 
learning,  and  instructed  its  subject 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  human  capa- 
city ;  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  is  perfect,  when  that  reading  and 
writing  which  come  by  nature  are 
the  extent  of  its  acquirements. 
Poetry  comes  of  the  heart,  not  of 
the  training,  and  in  its  highest  de- 
velopment is  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  human  passions  and  emotions 
which  are  common  to  all  men. 
Learning  which  could  read  the 
secrets  of  ages  is  nothing  in  this 
region  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
sight which  can  penetrate  and 
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realise  the  secrets  of  the  soul ;  and 
we  have  as  little  right  to  insist  that 
the  man  whose  faculty  it  is  to  open 
up  the  hearts  of  other  men,  and 
give  utterance  to  their  inarticulate 
agonies,  should  be  trained  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
to  demand  surgical  skill  from  the 
soldier,  or  knowledge  of  the  craft 
of  war  from  the  priest.  The  power 
of  the  poet  is  incommunicable,  un- 
teachable.  All  that  we  can  do  in 
the  matter  is  to  find  out  whether  it 
is  genuine,  and  possesses  that  divine 
intuition  which  is  its  title-deed  and 
guarantee  to  the  confidence  of  men. 
He  who  throws  light  to  us  upon 
the  heart  of  life — who  discloses  out 
of  the  darkness  the  thoughts  that 
lie  unspoken,  the  trembling  thrills 
of  passion  and  human  sentiment 
which  are  to  the  soul  of  humanity 
what  air  and  breath  are  to  its  out- 
ward frame — who  breathes  a  mi- 
raculous breath  of  revelation  over 
the  speechless  souls  and  places  in 
which  hitherto  no  utterance  has 
been — is,  whether  scholar  or  collier, 
a  true  poet.  No  trick  of  verse  or 
melody  of  word  can  make  up  for 
the  want  of  this  insight.  It  is  the 
true  and  sole  test  of  poetic  genius  ; 
and  by  this  individual  power  of 
elucidation  and  revelation,  the  new 
singer,  like  all  his  brethren  before 
him,  must  stand  or  fall. 

We  will  not,  accordingly,  attempt 
to  prove  that  Wingate  is  wonderful 
because  he  is  a  collier.  He  has 
borne  his  collier  burden  like  a  man 
— which  is  far  higher  praise — and 
vindicated  his  higher  nature  and 
office  by  steadfastly  and  courage- 
ously holding  up,  high  above  the 
damps  and  darkness  of  his  surround- 
ings, the  gentle  lamp  of  genius  which 
God  has  confided  to  his  hands.  It 
is  not  to  the  credit  of  his  poetry 
that  he  was  born  and  bred  and  has 
toiled  all  his  life  in  the  Lanarkshire 
mines  ;  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  his 
manhood  that,  being  a  collier,  with 
hard  work  enough,  Heaven  knows, 
to  keep  life  afloat  in  that  dusky 
world,  he  has  braced  his  heart  and 
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faculties  with  voluntary  toil  of  an- 
other kind,  and  disclosed  a  delicate 
vein  of  verse  in  those  dark  places 
where  nothing  lovely  was  to  be 
looked  for.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
apply  to  him,  in  his  poverty  and 
homeliness,  the  same  test  which  we 
should  apply  to  the  neophyte  most 
favoured  by  fortune.  Here  he 
stands,  with  his  verses,  at  the  bar, 
confronting  us  with  the  attitude  of 
a  true  poet — not  alarmed,  not  as- 
sured, but  with  a  sweet  light  in  his 
eyes,  the  brightness  of  that  un- 
purchasable  consciousness  which 
knows  it  has  already  had  its  reward 
in  the  consoling  and  strengthen- 
ing of  its  own  heart.  He  is  not 
dramatic  nor  tragical,  nor  even 
passionate  to  speak  of — he  stands 
at  disadvantage  under  the  shadow 
which  Burns  has  left  on  Scotland  \ 
and  what  we  have  to  decide  is, 
whether,  whatever  his  place  in  the 
ranks,  this  new  writer  is  or  is  not 
entitled  to  the  name  of  poet. 

In  other  circumstances  it  might 
be  impertinent  to  refer  to  the  life 
of  a  new  candidate  for  public  favour 
in  illustration  of  his  work,  but  Mr 
Wingate  has  himself  put  upon  re- 
cord the  early  particulars  of  a 
modest  and  manful  existence,  sha- 
dowed by  many  of  the  heaviest 
clouds  which  can  darken  the  be- 
ginning of  a  mortal  career,  and  has 
by  so  doing  furnished  us  with  a 
better  poem  than,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  any  that  he  has  yet 
written.  It  is  not  a  passionate  epic 
in  which  the  light  from  heaven  be- 
comes a  light  that  leads  astray,  and 
splendid  excuse  for  evil ;  a  sweeter 
strain  rises  from  the  inarticulate 
depths  in  the  simple  story  of  the 
young  poet.  Through  those  darken- 
ed and  sulphurous  ways  he  walks, 
if  not  in  glory  and  in  joy  like  his 
great  countryman,  yet  with  a  radi- 
ance of  tender  thought  around  him, 
a  little  atmosphere  of  his  own,  in 
which,  dark  as  the  mine  is,  and 
hard  the  toil,  all  the  sweetest  in- 
fluences of  life  concentrate  and  glow, 
making  a  sunshine  in  the  shady 
place.  True  and  real  as  pain  and 
hardship  can  be  are  all  the  grim 
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details  around.  He  creeps  through 
the  narrow  tramways  a  ten-year-old 
child ;  he  comes  to  the  maturity  of 
his  strength  amid  the  dusky  recesses 
of  the  pit ;  he  reaches  the  acme  of 
his  trade,  and  at  last  becomes  a 
miner,  lying  on  his  back  in  a  nar- 
row seam,  cramped  up  in  purga- 
torial compression,  no  space  any- 
where except  for  the  motion  of  the 
tedious  "  pick,"  which  clears  out 
further  hollows  in  the  dark,  and 
brings  showers  of  black  dust  over 
the  contorted  figure; — but  let  no 
man  pity  the  collier.  In  his  soul 
he  has  an  unspeakable  sweet  relief 
from  all  this  darkness.  Hundreds 
of  men  walk  above  ground  and  see 
the  sunshine  who  cannot  see  what 
he  is  seeing,  doubled  up  there  in 
his  crevice  ;  a  world  of  his  own, 
gleaming  with  that  ligh  t  whi  ch  never 
was  on  sea  or  land,  encompasses 
him  even  there.  The  coarse  life 
round  him  softens  its  harsher  sha- 
dows under  his  eyes.  He  sings  the 
hardships  of  his  sore  existence  with 
pathetic  simple  force,  and  sighs 
that  come  out  of  the  depth  of  his 
heart — but  there  is  no  bitterness  in 
the  complaint  Half  unawares,  half 
conscious  is  the  compensation  which 
makes  up  to  him  for  all  his  cares. 
Now  and  then  he  acknowledges  it, 
and  bursts  into  joyful  avowal  of  his 
dreams,  in  which  he  is  a  king,  and 
which,  with  the  simplicity  of  genius, 
he  takes  it  for  granted  his  friends 
must  share.  Here  is  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  this  wonderful 
balance  is  set  even,  and  the  poise 
adjusted,  which  to  ordinary  eyes  is 
so  far  out  of  the  level  of  comfort. 
He  has  been  down  all  day  in  the 
pit,  and  has  come  up  black  and 
weary,  in  the  very  lowest  vein  of 
life,  as  any  passing  stranger  might 
conclude — a  poor  soul,  good  for  no- 
thing but  the  merest  material  rest. 
Is  it  so  1  Let  us  hear  what  the  poet 
says.  This  is  how  God  indemnifies 
him  for  the  troubles  of  his  lot : — 

"Yon  plodding  wretch  whom  Fate  appears 
To  loathe,  around  whose  snail-paced  years 

Throng  woes  of  every  kind — 
How  could  he  his  existence  keep 
Were  all  the  phantasies  of  sleep 

Forbidden  to  his  aiind  ? 
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1  often  think,  and  long  have  thought, 

Though  not  perhaps  in  rhyme, 
Thai  when  I  sleep  and  dream  of  nought, 
'Tis  but  a  waste  of  time  ; 
But  dreaming,  and  seeming 
To  roam  abroad  at  noon, 
I  deem  it,  esteem  it, 

A  great  and  priceless  boon. 

How  fresh  last  night  the  mountain  air 
I  breathed  in  my  dream  !  how  fair 

The  golden  haze  of  morn, 
The  broomy  cliff  on  which  I  stood, 
Where  floated  from  the  glistening  wood 

The  perfume  of  the  thorn  ! 
A  zone  of  mist  hung  round  the  '  Ben,' 

The  loch  gleamed  at  its  base ; 
The  flock -bleat,  wafted  o'er  the  glen, 

Came  from  the  distant  braes. 
How  blithely,  how  lithely 

The  heathery  hills  I  clomb, 
Far  wandering,  meandering, 

From  my  tired  limbs  at  home  ! 
Dear,  dear  to  all  such  dreams  must  be  ; 
But  unto  such  as  thee  and  me, 

To  whom  it  is  denied 
For  days  to  see  the  light  of  heaven, 
They  seem  a  special  blessing  given  : 

Let's  hug  the  thought  with  pride, 
And  trust  that  in  the  week-long  night, 

That  else  might  cheerless  be, 
The  flowers  and  almost  endless  light 

Of  summer  we  shall  see." 

This  is  the  true  alchemy  of  the 
poet.  Driven  to  his  last  strong- 
hold, able  to  weave  nothing  beau- 
tiful out  of  his  rude  days,  here  he 
takes  refuge  in  the  night.  He 
counts  it  "a  waste  of  time"  to 
"sleep  and  dream  of  nought;"  but 
when  in  the  visions  of  his  rest  he  can 
believe  himself  roaming  "  abroad  at 
noon,"  breathing  the  mountain  air, 
seeing  the  loch  and  the  Ben,  and 
"the  golden  haze  of  morn,"  his 
troubles  flee  away  from  him ;  he 
accepts  his  dreams  as  "  a  special 
blessing."  In  the  long  night,  when 
he  sleeps  his  sleep  of  toil,  he  can 
wander  "far"  from  his  "tired 
limbs  at  home."  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  philosophy  more  ten- 
derly consolatory — a  sweeter  heart 
to  a  hard  life.  To  do  this  requires 
no  small  power,  and  necessitates  a 
faculty  exquisite  in  its  kind  —  a 
nobler  fashion  of  poetry  than  any 
mere  utterance.  The  man  thus 
compensated  by  Heaven  for  all  the 
mean  conditions  of  his  life  is  not  a 
man  to  be  patronised  as  a  collier-poet. 
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It  is  for  us  to  hear  what  he  says, 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  one  who 
has  proved  his  own  possession  of 
an  incommunicable  gift.  He  has  his 
own  reward  and  consolation,  like 
any  other  poet,  independent  of 
what  all  or  any  critics  may  say  to 
him  ;  and  puts  not  only  verses  into 
print,  but,  more  effectual  far,  a 
noble  poetry  into  the  life,  which  he 
thus,  all  toilsome,  dark,  and  unin- 
viting as  it  is,  sweetens,  amid  its 
weary  deprivations,  by  a  touch  of 
fancy  so  absolute  yet  so  simple. 

These  compensations,  however, 
had  scarcely  bloomed  into  existence 
when  the  poet's  hard  career  began. 
He  went  "  down,"  as  he  describes 
it  in  his  autobiography,*  when  he 
had  just  completed  his  ninth  year. 
"  There  was  a  custom  among  col- 
liers at  that  time  which  permitted 
the  fatherless  sons  of  men  of  their 
class  to  go  to  the  pit  one  year 
earlier  than  the  sons  of  fathers  who 
were  alive,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
unfortunates  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  that  custom."  The  poor 
child  found  it  mournful  work 
enough  to  encounter  not  only  the 
darkness  and  premature  toil,  but 
the  tyrannies  and  cruelties  of  the 
pit.  "  So  much  to  heart  did  I  take 
this/' he  says,  "that  I  have  often  sat 
for  whole  days  in  remote  places  of 
the  pit  without  a  light,  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  dangers  round  me." 
Here  is  his  own  picture,  painfully 
true  and  simple,  of  the  shivering 
boy,  whose  experiences  he  could  so 
well  put  on  record  : — 

"  He's  up  at  early  morning,  howe'er  the 

win'  may  blaw, 
Lang  before  the  sun  comes   roun'    to 

chase  the  stars  awa' ; 
And  'mang  a  thoosand  dangers,  unkent 

in  sweet  daylight, 
He'll  toil  until   the  stars  again   keek 

through  the  chilly  night. 
See   the  puir    wee  callan',   'neath  the 

cauld  clear  moon  ! 
His  knees  oot  through  his  troosers,  and 

his  taes  oot  through  his  shoon  ; 
Wading    through    the    freezing    snaw, 

thinking  owre  again, 
How  happy  every  wean  maun  be  that's 

no  a  collier's  wean. 


*  Published  in  the  '  Commonwealth,'  a  Glasgow  newspaper,  in  1856. 
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His  cheeks  are  blae  wi'  cauld,  and  the 

cluttering  winna  cease, 
To  gie  the  hungry  callan'  time  to  eat 

his  mornin'  piece ; 
His  lamp  is  burning  on  his   head  wi' 

feeble  flickering  ray, 
And  in  his  heart  the  lamp  o'  Hope  is 

burning  feebly  tae. 
Nae  wonner  that  the  callan' s  sweert  to 

face  his  daily  toil, 
Nae  wonner  he  sae  seldom  greets  the 

morning  wi'  a  smile  ; 
For  weel  he  kens  he's  growing  up  to 

face  the  cauld  disdain 
That  lang  the  woi-ld  has  measured  oot 

to  every  collier's  wean. 

The  puir    wee    hirpling    laddie !     how 

mournfully  he's  gaun, 
Aye  dichtiug  aff  the  ither  tear  wi's  wee 

hard  hackit  haun' ! 
Sair,  sair,  he's  temptit  'mang  the  snaw 

to  toom  his  flask  o'  oil, 
But  all ! — ae  flash  o1  faither's  ire  were 

waur  than  weeks  o'  toil. 
In  vain  the  stars  look  on  the  youth  wi1 

merry  twinkling  een, 
Through  clouds  o'  care  sae  dense  as  his 

their  glory  is  nae  seen  ; 
He   thinks  'twad  been  a  better  plan  if 

coal  had  boonmost*  lain, 
And  wonners  why  his  faither  made  a 

collier  o'  his  wean." 

This  pathetic  simple  picture  is 
touched  with  a  tender  reserve  and 
delicacy,  which  gives  it  double  force. 
The  sad,  little,  wistful  figure,  with 
childish  tears  and  despairs  and  man- 
fulness — the  chilly  morning  atmo- 
sphere trembling  with  white  snow 
and  moonlight — the  faint  light  of 
the  lamp — the  teeth  that  chatter  too 
much  to  eat  that  forlorn  "  piece  " — 
the  silent  tears  wiped  off  by  the 
little  hard  hand — every  touch  tells. 
But  still  there  is  no  bitterness  in 
the  little  fellow's  heart.  He  is  too 
young  to  have  entered  upon  his  in- 
heritance of  the  glory  of  the  stars, 
but  still  his  thoughts  are  sweet  even 
in  their  complaining ;  he  thinks 
"  how  happy  every  wean  maun  be 
that's  no  a  collier's  wean ; "  he 
thinks  it  would  have  been  a  better 
arrangement  had  the  coal  lain  up- 
permost ;  he  wonders,  perhaps,  why 
his  father  should  have  made  him  a 
collier — nothing  worse  or  harder  is 
in  his  forlorn  little  heart ;  and,  all 
unconscious  to  the  child  and  the 
poet,  the  snow-bound  firmament 
about  him  trembles  with  hope.  A 
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friend  tells  us  how,  after  reading 
this,  he  took  down  Mrs  Browning's 
poems  and  read  her  'Cry  of  the 
Children; ;  never  was  contrast  more 
marked.  Though  that  lady  of  the 
art,  so  missed  and  mourned,  is  be- 
yond all  question  a  much  greater 
poet  than  David  Wingate,  this  little 
collier  boy,  between  the  moonlight 
and  the  snow,  is  a  finer  and  far 
truer  conception  than  the  despairing 
and  tragic  babies  in  her  wonderful 
poem.  They  fly  in  clouds,  like  the 
spirits  in  Dante's  purgatory,  blown 
about  by  a  wind  of  moaning,  in  a 
sublimity  of  hopelessness  most  ef- 
fective but  quite  unreal.  Very  dif- 
ferent is  that  little  hero,  with  his 
silent  single  tears  and  his  morning 
"piece,"  and  that  wistful  wonder 
in  his  heart  why  God  did  not  lay  the 
coal  uppermost.  Whatever  comes 
of  him  he  will  be  a  man,  still  some- 
how in  harmony  with  nature  and 
loyal  to  heaven, — a  hero,  perhaps, 
if  the  pit  falls  in,  or  the  fire-damp 
breathes  its  poisonous  breath  upon 
him.  The  sensation  produced  by 
the  two  poems  is  totally  different. 
Bitter  wrong  and  injustice  breathes 
out  of  Mrs  Browning's  eloquent 
'  Cry ' — but  the  little  collier  has  no 
bitterness  in  him  ;  his  little  soul  is 
sad  but  not  injured  ;  and  for  him, 
as  for  all  men,  God  has  compensa- 
tion in  store.  In  the  one  case  it  is 
a  poet  speaking  indignant  and  pas- 
sionate for  others,  whose  wrongs  the 
burning  eyes  of  genius  intensify 
and  exaggerate  ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
the  poet,  all  aware  of  the  sweet- 
nesses which  are  intermingled  with 
the  saddest  life,  who  speaks  manful 
and  tender,  if  sad,  for  himself  :  and 
the  change  of  treatment  makes  all 
the  difference  between  superhuman 
woe  and  misery,  and  that  human 
hardship  which,  though  heart-break- 
ing, is,  if  God  so  wills  it,  not  only 
to  be  endured,  but  to  be  endured 
nobly,  without  forfeiture  of  the 
highest  privileges  of  man. 

The  collier-orphan  lived  through 
this  sad  beginning,  God  having 
better  things  and  valuable  uses  in 
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store  for  him.  When  he  came  to 
youth  he  "  lived/'  as  he  says,  "  at  an 
old  farm-steading,  so  that  a  ramble 
in  a  green  field  was  easily  com- 
manded. .  .  .  My  idle  days,  which, 
in  the  summer  time,  were  rather 
plentiful,  were  spent  generally  in 
the  woods  or  fields."  When  he  was 
seventeen  he  became  the  principal 
support  of  his  mother's  family ; 
he  and  his  elder  sister,  who 
''wrought  in  a  mill  at  Pollokshaws," 
keeping,  by  their  united  wages,  the 
household  "above  poverty."  At 
twenty-two  the  young  man  married, 
and  in  that  early  portion  of  his  life 
made  "a  mad  tour  to  the  High- 
lands round  Loch  Lomond,  and  an- 
other to  Burns's  monument  in  Ayr- 
shire, performed  mostly  on  foot." 
Notwithstanding  the  pit  and  pover- 
ty, life  had  not  been  without  its 
alleviations  all  this  time.  He  had 
become  "a  member  of  a  library 
which  had  started  in  the  neighbour- 
ing burgh  ; "  he  had  taken  to  read- 
ing— he  had  fallen  in  love.  In  this 
latter  amusement  the  poet  did  not 
miss  his  necessary  training;  his 
first  attempt  at  love-making  failed, 
and  the  nineteen-year-old  collier  de- 
spaired like  a  Byron.  But  there  are 
few  effusions  of  the  lover  in  Mr 
Wingate' s  volume.  When  the  no- 
bler love  came,  he  had,  he  says,  the 
"  happiest  courtship  of  about  three 
years,"  and  sang  of  his  Janet  to  all 
the  echoes.  But  either  his  genius 
is  too  gentle  to  answer  at  its  best 
to  this  inspiration,  or  his  riper 
judgment  has  rejected  these  youth- 
ful vanities.  The  very  few  verses 
which  can  be  anyhow  called  love- 
verses  in  the  book,  are  not  among 
the  most  notable  of  his  efforts,  ex- 
cepting the  one  little  poem — exquis- 
ite of  its  kind — in  which,  once  for 
all,  the  lover-husband  tells  the  story 
of  his  wooing,  and  celebrates  with 
manly  tenderness  the  love  and  the 
graces  of  'My  little  wife.'  There 
are  few  verses  in  the  language  more 
pure,  tender,  and  musical,  nor  any 
love -utterance  we  can  remember 
more  refined  and  delicate  in  its  sim- 
plicity than  this  charming  little 
poem.  Montrose  himself  could  not 
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have  set  his  lady  more  apart  from 
all  the  soils  of  common  thought 
than  this  collier-lover  sets  the  hum- 
ble maiden  who  has  given  him  her 
modest  heart.  The  poem  has  ap- 
peared so  lately  in  these  pages  that 
we  cannot  quote  it  entire  as  we 
would  gladly  do  ;  but  we  know  no 
sketch  of  morning-love,  guiltless  of 
complications  and  sweet  with  the 
dews  of  youth,  more  tender  and  true 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
following  verses : — 

"My  little  wife  often  round  the  church  hill, 
Sweet  little,  dear  little,  neat-footed  Jane, 
Walked  slowly,  and  lonely,  and  thought- 
ful, until 
The  afternoon  bell  chimed  its  call  o'er 

the  plain. 

And  nothing  seemed  sweeter 
To  me  than  to  meet  her, 
And  tell  her  what  weather 'twas  likely  to  be, 
My  heart  the  while  glowing, 
The  selfish  wish  growing, 
That  all  her  affections  were  centred  in  me. 

My  little  wife  once  ('tis  strange,  but  'tis 

true), 
Sweet  little,  dear  little,   love-troubled 

Jane, 
So  deeply  absorbed  in  her  day-dreaming 

grew, 
The  bell  chimed  and  ceased,   yet  she 

heard  not  its  strain  ; 
And  I,  walking  near  her 
(May  love  ever  cheer  her 
Who  thinks  all  such  wandering  of  sin  void 

and  free), 

Strove  hard  to  persuade  her 
That  He  who  had  made  her 
Had  destined  her  heart-love  for  no  one 
but  me. 

My  little  wife  —  well,  perhaps  this  was 

wrong— 
Sweet  little,  dear  little,  warm-hearted 

Jane, 
Sat  on  the  hillside  till  her  shadow  grew 

long, 
Nor  tired  of  the  preacher  that    thus 

could  detain. 
/  argued  so  neatly, 
And  proved  so  completely 
That  none  but  poor  Andrew  her  husband 

could  be, 

She  smiled  when  I  blessed  her, 
And  blushed  when  I  kissed  her, 
And  owned  that  she  loved  aud  would  wed 
none  but  me." 

Was  ever  a  love -tale  more  ten- 
derly told  1  That  Scotch  Sunday, 
of  the  gloom  of  which  so  many 
witlings  prate,  but  upon  which 
the  sun  shines  all  the  same,  as  the 
little  maiden  wanders  "slowly,  and 
lonely,  and  thoughtful"  within  the 
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sound  of  the  church-bell — the  in- 
nocent guilt  of  that  forgetfulness 
which  makes  the  pair  oblivious 
when  its  call  is  over — the  lingering 
on  the  hillside  (though  perhaps  this 
was  wrong)  till  the  modest  little 
shadow  lengthens,  out  of  all  pos- 
sibility of  further  forgetfulness ; — 
never  was  a  prettier  picture.  There 
is  not  a  touch  of  exaggeration,  a 
tint,  or  a  line  too  much.  In  perfect 
pastoral  simplicity,  delicacy,  and 
tenderness,  the  two  linger  in  the 
slant  sunshine  in  the  Sabbath  calm. 
The  church -bell,  the  gentle  touch 
of  possible  wrong,  the  solitude  into 
which  the  pair  naturally  fall  when 
all  the  world  is  at  its  devotions,  has 
the  sweetest  Scotch  individuality, 
yet  is  as  catholic  as  love  and  youth. 
This  is  the  only  love-poem  worthy 
the  name  in  Mr  Wingate's  book ; 
and  it  is  entirely  characteristic  of 
the  sweetness  and  purity  of  his 
gift.  Full  of  deep  feeling,  but  not 
impassioned  —  loyal  and  lawful, 
breathing  nothing  but  honour  and 
modesty — is  the  strain.  He  has  no- 
thing else  to  say  upon  this  subject 
of  which  many  men  have  sung  more 
warmly,  but  none  with  a  more  tender 
refinement  of  feeling  and  thought. 
This  new  step  in  life,  however, 
involved  the  poet  in  darker  clouds 
than  any  he  had  hitherto  known. 
When  men  marry  at  twenty-two, 
they  must  naturally  accept,  along 
with  their  privileges,  an  earlier 
initiation  into  the  burdens  of  in- 
dividual life.  "  Such  shall  have 
trouble  in  the  flesh."  "  I  was  mar- 
ried in  1850,"  he  says  in  his  nar- 
rative. "In  the  same  year,  Mary 
our  daughter  was  born,  and  I  at 
the  same  time  was  taken  ill  with  a 
bilious  complaint,  which  confined 
me  for  many  weeks.  The  income 
we — that  is,  my  wife  and  myself — 
had  promised  ourselves  from  our 
mutual  labours,  was  thus  suddenly 
cut  off,  and  we  found  ourselves  at 
once  deep  into  the  world's  cares,  in 
which  it  was  our  unlucky  destiny 
not  to  founder  at  once.  When  I 
was  able  to  resume  work,  the  wages 
I  made  were  but  trifling,  owing  to 
an  unfortunate  change  of  places  I 
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had  made,  so  that  we  continued  to 
take  lessons  in  the  art  of  practical 
economy  under  a  harder  master  than 
it  had  been  either  of  our  lots  hitherto 
to  come  under.  I  had  still  been 
scribbling  a  little  now  and  then, 
and  one  result  of  it  was,  that,  in  the 
autumn  of  1850, 1  think,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  an  elaborate 
notice  of  my  humble  self  in  the 
columns  of  the  '  Glasgow  Citizen ' 
newspaper,  accompanied  by  a  few 
effusions  of  mine,  and  the  whole 
done  up  in  a  style  most  dangerous 
to  a  person  of  my  temperament.  I 
had  hoped,  in  my  transcendent  van- 
ity, that  my  translation  from  the 
pit  was  at  hand;  and  in  brooding 
over  the  disappointment  I  expe- 
rienced, I  delivered  myself  of  an 
imitation  of  Hood's  '  Song  of  the 
Shirt.'  Shortly  after,  I  got  employ- 
ment as  a  canvasser  to  a  book-firm 
in  Glasgow.  My  new  vocation  I 
joined  in  high  spirits;  but  a  few 
days  satisfied  me  that  my  success 
in  the  book  line  would  not  be  very 
remarkable.  I  could  not  divest  my- 
self of  the  idea  that  I  was  an  im- 
postor of  some  sort,  whose  business 
it  was  to  cajole  people  into  purchas- 
ing books  which  were  in  my  opinion 
too  dear.  Still,  I  was  out  of  the 
pit ;  collier's  wages  were  low  at  the 
time;  and  as  I  earned  from  seven 
to  seventeen  shillings  per  week,  we 
managed  to  exist.  At  last,  the  un- 
certainty of  the  wage,  joined  to  a 
conviction  that  my  assurance  was 
not  equal  to  my  calling,  made  me 
resolve  on  leaving  it.  I  then  got 
employment  as  a  labourer  in  a  cop- 
persmith's shop  in  Glasgow,  where, 
after  a  while,  I  got  thirteen  shillings 
weekly,  and  remained  there  some 
sixteen  months  or  so.  But  the  fumes 
of  the  copper-shop  agreed  not  with 
my  constitution ;  moreover,  the  road 
I  had  to  travel  was  too  long,  being 
four  miles  night  and  morning ;  and 
at  length  an  ailment  of  the  eyes 
forced  me  to  leave  this  shop.  When 
my  eyes  were  sufficiently  recovered, 
I  once  more  joined  my  legitimate 
trade.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
experienced  a  degree  of  joy  on  my 
return  to  the  pit,  which  can  only  be 
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accounted  for  thus, — I  was  resuming 
a  trade  of  which  I  was  master,  where 
the  opprobrium  of  stupidity  could 
not  be  so  often  cast  in  my  face.  .  .  . 
I  returned  to  the  pit,  experiencing 
some  relief,  but  murmuring  much 
at  the  fate  that  reduced  me  to  that 
extremity :  for,  though  it  was  some 
satisfaction  to  know  I  was  master 
of  the  work  I  proposed,  yet,  remem- 
bering how  much  I  had  hated  it 
before,  caused  a  vein  of  sorrow  to 
mingle  with  the  crystal  of  my  satis- 
faction. Our  family  had  been  in- 
creased by  the  birth  of  a  son — a 
little  dear  delicate  child,  happily  not 
destined  to  endure  the  buffeting  of 
a  merciless  world;  and  from  him, 
his  mother,  and  sister,  I  was  now  to 
be  parted  for  a  week  at  a  time.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  come  under 
that  necessity.  I  knew  that  much 
thrift  is  not  always  the  effect  of 
dividing  a  family,  and  found  that 
any  increase  of  wages  I  might  have 
by  the  change  would  be  more  than 
balanced  by  our  living  separately. 
However,  I  wrought  from  home  six 
or  seven  months,  struggling  hard  to 
master  the  difficulties  that  fettered 
us ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  by 
Janet's  advice,  I  got  work  nearer 
home.  Had  all  old  scores  now  been 
cleared  off,  how  happy  we  might 
have  been !  ....  In  the  autumn 

of  1853lleftPollokshaws I 

wrought  for  the  next  three  months 
at  a  colliery  by  the  Monkland  Canal, 
and  did  well ;  but,  as  it  proved,  my 
sojourn  there  was  destined  to  be 
short.  About  the  latter  end  of 
December,  a  severe  frost  set  in 
and  closed  the  canal,  the  only 
road  by  which  our  coals  went  to 
market.  Work  was  therefore  at 
an  end  for  some  weeks ;  and  as 
the  masters  would  not  give  any  of 
their  colliers  credit  for  a  day's  pro- 
visions, I  had  to  travel  again.  I 
went  further  east ;  and  after  work- 
ing a  week,  or  part  of  one,  during 
which  I  had  to  travel  through  deep 
snow  and  severe  frost  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  carrying  the  where- 
withal to  support  Janet  and  the 
family,  I  removed  them  eastward 
also.  The  place  was  called  Gar- 


close — a  most  miserable  place.  Janet 
was  unwell  during  nearly  the  whole 
time  we  were  there — so  ill,  that 
many  times  the  duty  of  bringing 
home  the  provisions  devolved  on 
me  after  my  day's  work.  The 
style  of  work  here  was  new  to  me, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  keep  up 
with  my  neighbours  I  overstrained 
myself,  and  was  in  consequence 
once  more  thrown  off  work.  We 
were  in  despair ;  for  though  I  had 
contrived  to  keep  myself  in  a 
friendly  society,  and  from  it  had 
an  aliment  of  5s.  per  week,  what 
was  that  compared  to  the  wants  of 
four  individuals'?  It  proved  ulti- 
mately that  we  had  no  room  for 
despair  ;  for  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine,  having  heard  of  my  illness, 
called  on  us,  and  judging  rightly, 
from  the  fact  of  our  setting  nothing 
before  him,  that  our  circumstances 
were  not  good,  offered  to  share  his 
place  with  me.  I  could  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  accepting  his  ge- 
nerous offer,  for  life  itself  seemed 
to  be  in  it.  This  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May  1854;  and  at  Whit- 
sunday of  the  same  year  I  took 
my  household  goods  to  Bellshill. 
Through  the  assistance  of  my  friend 
I  earned  as  much  as  supported  us 
well  enough ;  but  had  I  been  left 
to  myself  I  was  not  worth  a  penny 
a-day  for  work." 

Such,  told  in  sad  and  sober  sim- 
plicity, is  the  story  of  the  life  of  the 
young  collier,  whose  natural  en- 
dowment fits  him  to  throw  light 
upon  those  dark  and  unknown  re- 
gions where  his  lot  has  been  cast. 
Great  is  this  privilege  of  genius. 
To  any  man  who  possesses  it  in  any 
of  its  varying  degrees,  belongs  the 
power  of  illuminating  to  the  general 
world  the  country,  the  place,  the 
region,  in  which  God  has  set  him- 
self. No  blaze  of  despair  or  re- 
volutionary hectic  light  is  this 
which  gleams  into  the  underground 
depths  of  the  Scotch  coal-country 
in  the  soft  lantern  of  the  poet. 
Natural  hardship,  trouble,  and  la- 
bour, and  sorrow — even  a  delicate 
intimation  of  the  spurns  "which  pa- 
tient merit  of  the  unworthy  takes ;" 
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but  still  and  ever,  an  absence  of 
bitterness,  a  sweet  light  of  domestic 
love  and  friendship,  a  free  world  of 
thought,  into  which  the  soul  can 
escape  and  be  free.  When  he  is 
sick  and  helpless,  his  little  wife 
stands  by  him,  a  presence  not  less 
sweet  than  when  she  lingered  on 
the  summer  hillside  and  heard  his 
love-tale,  working  in  her  turn  with 
brave  womanly  hands  to  support 
the  little  household :  and  when  even 
harder  days  succeed,  and  both  are 
comparatively  disabled,  how  touch- 
ing and  fine  is  the  little  sketch 
above  of  the  friend's  visit  and  its 
result !  This  friend  is  but  another 
collier,  without  being  a  poet.  When 
he  enters  the  poor  humble  house 
in  its  deepest  depression,  and  di- 
vines that  the  wolf  is  very  close  at 
the  door  from  the  fact  that  "nothing 
was  set  before  him" — and  how  full 
is  the  unconscious  soul  of  hospital- 
ity which  inspires  these  words  ! — 
this  true  brother  gives  such  a  proof 
of  his  friendship  as  throws  into  the 
despairing  cottage  a  half-divine  light 
of  succour  and  fellowship.  This  is 
how  they  help  each  other  in  that 
mining  district  of  Lanarkshire, 
where  colliers  are  not  in  the  high- 
est repute,  and  where  noble  senti- 
ments or  elevated  acts  are  scarcely 
to  be  expected.  Which  of  us  up 
above  here  is  ready  to  do  the  like  1 
"  Ritchie,"  who  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  poet  at  this  critical  moment, 
is  the  same  to  whom  two  poetical 
letters  are  addressed  in  the  volume 
before  us  —  letters  which  contain 
some  delicate  thoughts  already  quot- 
ed, but  which  cannot  be  judged  as 
independent  poems,  because  of  that 
grander  shadow  which  stoops  over 
them,  perpetually  reminding  us  of 
the  other  epistles,  in  similar  mea- 
sures, which  were  dictated  by  the 
master-poet  of  Scotch  peasant-life. 
Wingate' s  troubles  were  not,  how- 
ever, ended,  when  friendship  thus 
intervened  to  help  him  in  his  need. 
After  a  gleam  of  health  and  pros- 
perity the  shadows  once  more  closed 
over  him.  In  1856  some  scheme 
of  literary  philanthropy  was  set  on 
foot,  which  offered  prizes  for  the 


autobiographies  of  working  men. 
At  this  time  our  poet  describes  sad- 
ly how  "  we  have  become  familiar 
with  wretchedness,  and  almost  hope- 
less of  tasting  anything  else" — how 
"  the  wife  whom  it  was  my  chief 
pleasure  to  support,  is  killing  her- 
self endeavouring  to  support  herself 
and  her  infant  by  working  in  Glas- 
gow"— and  how  "  I  am  wandering 
about  weary  of  this  separation  from 
my  family,  writing  an  account  of 
myself  and  my  miseries,  and  nour- 
ishing a  hope  of  obtaining  a  prize 
for  my  trouble."  Comfort  again 
returned,  however,  whether  in  con- 
sequence of  this  autobiography  is 
not  stated  ;  and  prosperity,  in  the 
shape  of  a  return  to  the  mine,  came 
to  the  collier.  And  he  is  still  un- 
derground ;  a  little  advanced  in  his 
trade,  but  with  less  than  twenty 
shillings  of  weekly  wages  to  sup- 
port his  household.  No  fictitious 
inspiration  moved  him,  and  no  un- 
usual advancement  has  come  to  the 
humble  poet.  He  is  still  what  he 
was  at  starting — a  labouring  man, 
bound  to  the  hardest  and  most 
discouraging  of  trades.  From  the 
depths  of  the  mine  he  looks  up  and 
sees, 

"  Wi'  dazzled  een,  afar, 
The  sunlight  like  a  setting  star  ;  " 

and  from  the  door  of  the  sad  cot- 
tage, where  sorrow  and  want  have 
both  made  entrance,  looks  abroad 
upon  a  world  full  of  hard  condi- 
tions, where  ordinary  spectators  see 
no  comeliness,  and  where  life  is 
darker,  ruder,  meaner,  more  lawless 
and  unrestrained,  than  even  among 
the  lowest  classes,  where  daylight 
occupations  and  natural  labour  pre- 
vail. But  nothing  embitters  the 
sweet  heart  of  the  poet ;  here  is  an 
example  of  his  heaviest  sighing,  in 
which  he  is  still  tenderly  fanciful, 
and  finds  the  prevailing  compen- 
sation of  life,  even  in  its  greatest 
trial.  He  is  looking  up  at  the  dark 
roof  of  the  pit,  where,  from  the 
"  tree  "  which  props  up  that  yawn- 
ing ledge,  a  colourless  sprig  has  put 
forth  two  sickly  leaves  : — 

"  Lone  sprig,  nae  wooing  April  sun 
Thee  from  thy  parent  stem  has  won ; 
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Thou  to  the  hues  of  Autumn  dun 
Nae  touch  wilt  lend ; 

In  gloom  thy  transient  life  begun, 
In  gloom  will  end. 


Near  thee  nae  amorous  cushie-doo 
To's  listening  mate  will  sit  and  coo  ; 
Thou  never  of  the  morning  dew 

Wilt  drink  thy  share  ; 
Nor    shimmer,     when    the    sun    breaks 
through, 

In  pearls  fu'  rare. 

And  when  the  leafy  branches  try 
How  like  a  lover  they  can  sigh, 
The  imitation  sweet  will  fly 

From  tree  to  tree, 
Receiving,  as  it  passes  by, 

Nae  aid  frae  thee. 

In  fortune  thou'rt  akin  to  me  : 
We  baith  are  what  we  loathe  to  be  ; 
We  sunless,  sighfu'  days  will  dree 

Wi'  ane  anither — 
In  some  disastrous  hour  may  dee, 

Ere  lang,  thegither." 

And  when  a  sharper  sting  of  suffer- 
ing touches  his  soul — when  the  ache 
of  the  loneliness  and  darkness  enters 
into  his  heart,  and  he  sits  cramped 
* ' '  neath  the  darkly  threatening  roof," 
not  without  thoughts  of  that  catas- 
trophe which  may  come  any  day  and 
end  his  life  at  one  hideous  stroke, 
out  of  reach  of  human  help  or  sym- 
pathy— the  following  is  the  sorest 
outcry  that  bursts  from  his  breast, — 
an  outcry  which  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  vindication  and  appeal  to  heaven 
that  life  has  worth  and  blessings 
superior  even  to  the  gloom  and  the 
toil— 

' '  Oh  !  to  be  with  our  hearts 

In  our  homes  on  upper  earth, 
With  loving  ones  that  feel  how  much 

Our  lowly  lives  are  worth  ! 
Dear  are  we  to  the  hearts  at  home 

As  life,  or  the  light  of  day, 
Though  some  may  deem  us  scarcely  worth 

The  weight  of  ourselves  in  clay." 

Throughout  all  this  it  is  never  the 
rude  material  hardship  that  afflicts 
the  poet.  His  soul  pines  for  the 
light  like  the  sprig  upon  the  timber 
in  the  roof  of  the  pit.  It  is  the 
gloom  and  horror  of  darkness  that 
oppresses  him ;  the  possibility  of 
sudden  destruction  shadows  over 
his  visionary  soul. 

"Eternal  dread  hangs  o'er  us  still, 
With  the  gloom  of  endless  night," 

he  says  in  his  despondent  moments ; 
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but  anon  faces  his  fate  with  manly 
cheerfulness,  as  in  the  Miner's  Song, 
where  once  more  that  haunting 
phantom  of  sudden  death  in  the 
dark  reappears  only  to  be  exorcised. 


"  Come  !    rise,  brother,  rise  !    and  from 

grumbling  refrain  ; 
He  who  murmurs  in  idleness,  murmurs  in 

vain  : 
A  sweet  slumber  hangs  on  thy  little  ones' 

brows, 
A  love-hallowed  prayer 's  in  the  heart  of 

thy  spouse  : 
She  pleads  where  thou  knowest  she  has 

pled  well  before, 
That  angels  may  guard  thee  to  safety  once 

more. 

Arise !  brother  miner !   '  Twas  only  a  dream, 
That  hum  of  green  woodlands,  that  stroll 

by  the  stream  ; 

Some  joy-loving  fairy,  in  portraiture  gay, 
Hath  shown  thee  by  night  what  thou  seest 

not  by  day. 
Yet,  brother,  despair  not ;  the  hours  will 

pass  o'er : 
We'll  rise  as  the  day  wanes  to  gladness 

once  more. 

Suppress  those  deep  sighs,  brother,  though 

it.  may  be 

The  fate  of  thy  kinsman  is  waiting  for  thee : 
O'er  sorrows  untasted  'tis  folly  to  brood  ; 
We  must,  like  that  kinsman,  brave  danger 

for  food." 

Such  is  the  aspect  which  his  hard 
and  unlovely  life  bears  to  the  eyes 
of  the  collier-poet.  Nothing  will 
make  him  bitter  about  it :  he  will 
not  accuse  his  Maker,  nor  scarcely 
his  master.  He  never  can  forget 
that,  after  all,  despite  the  pit  and 
the  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death,  this  dear  life,  with  the  skies 
overhead,  with  the  little  light  in 
the  cottage  window,  the  little  wife 
within,  the  friend  who  will  lend  his 
arm  and  succour  when  straits  arise, 
is  still  worth  living,  whatever  is  to 
come  of  it.  In  the  depths  of  his 
complaining  his  heart  swells  still 
to  vindicate  this  existence,  which 
is  sweet  with  love,  and  upon  which 
the  tender  gleams  of  genius  throw 
a  visionary  radiance.  After  hard 
trial  of  want  and  weariness  and 
patience,  there  is  still  no  sting  in 
his  thoughts.  His  are  not  the  pas- 
sionate heights  and  abysses  of  song ; 
but  it  is  the  quintessence  of  poetry 
which  thus  keeps  the  light  in  his 
eye  and  the  sweetness  of  nature  in 
his  heart. 
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Still  more  distinct  above  ground 
is  this  genial  inspiration.  He  is 
not  an  injured  man,  even  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  in  the  cot- 
tage he  is  a  gentleman,  tender  and 
liberal  and  hospitable,  with  a  heart 
open  to  all  the  charities  and  all  the 
sorrows  around,  owing  grudge  to 
no  man,  neither  ashamed  nor  boast- 
ful of  his  poverty,  but  accepting  it 
as  things  actual  and  undeniable 
ought  to  be  accepted.  There  are 
several  ballads  of  homely  life  in- 
cluded in  the  present  volume  which 
are  scarcely  worthy  the  rest  of  its 
contents ;  but  even  these  are  re- 
lieved by  here  and  there  a  tender 
sketch,  such  as  that  of  'Auntie 
Nannie,'  which  redeems  the  some- 
what commonplace  jingle  of  metrical 
story-telling  in  the  others.  When 
he  is  within  his  own  household  en- 
closure the  gentle  poet  is  on  safe 
ground.  He  sings  of  his  dead  chil- 
dren in  strains  of  the  tenderest  weep- 
ing ;  and,  sitting  by  his  humble  fire- 
side, pores  with  fond  fancies  over 
the  little  hand  of  the  new-born,  read- 
ing its  fortune  with  smiles  and  tears. 
The  two  sides  of  the  picture — the 
sad  patience  of  loss  and  the  sweet 
agitation  of  gain — could  scarcely  be 
more  sweetly  expressed  than  in  the 
two  little  poems  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  verses.  The  first 
is  i  In  Memory  of  a  Dear  Child.' 

<e  No  Agnes  now  to  greet  me  when  the 
daily  task  is  done, 

With  many  a  pretty  story,  understood  by 
her  alone  ; 

No  more  the  little  cheek  is  laid  so  trust- 
fully to  mine, 

No  more  the  little  dimpled  arms  her 
mother's  neck  entwine. 

She  came  to  us  when  linties  sang  their 

blithest  springtime  lay, 
And  when  the  seasons  circled  once,  she 

pined  and  went  away  : 
It  may  be  that  she  wearied,  of  her  native 

heaven  bereft ; 
What  all  our  love  when  weighed  against 

the  glory  she  had  left  ? " 

And  this  is  written  while  the 
father  muses  alone  upon  the  proba- 
bilities of  life  for  another  Agnes, 
and  what  is  to  come  to  the  uncon- 
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"  Come,  let  thy  wee  haun'  lie  sae  gently 
on  mine, 

And  let  me  peer  into  ilk  curve,  cross, 
and  line : 

This  shows  where  Prosperity's  path 
should  run  clear, 

And  these  where  the  crosses  o'  life  inter- 
fere. 

Alas  !  thy  wee  haun'  seems  o'  crosses 
filled  fou, 

But  surely,  oh  surely,  I  dinna  read  true ! 

I  see  thee,  sweet  bairnie,  a  bud  on  life's 

tree, 
Wi'  twa  sheltering  leaves  in  thy  mither 

and  me  ; 
I  see  thee,  while  sweeps  the  blight  blast 

o'er  the  field, 
Cour    cozy   and    trustfully  under  thy 

bield  ; 
But  twa  bonnie  buds  o'  mair  promise 

than  thee 
Hae  shrunk  'neath  that  shelter,  and  fa' en 

on  the  lea. 

Right  puirly,  I  trow,  wi'  thy  haun'  hae  I 
sped; 

Let's  see  what  grand  things  in  thy  face 
may  be  read : 

Thou  smil'st,  and  what  merry  cheek- 
dimples  are  seen, 

And  heaven's  ain  blue's  in  thy  twa  blink- 
in'  e'en. 

Cauld,  cauld  were  the  heart,  and  far 
harder  than  airn, 

Could  o'  thee  say  waur  than  '  God 
bless  thee,  my  bairn  !' 

Oh  !  what  gars  me  sigh  as  I  gaze  on  thy 

face, 
And  graces  to  come  in  its  lineaments 

trace  ? 
0'  dangers  to  thee  which  nae  love  can 

avert, 
What  gars  this   vague  fear  creep   sae 

cauld  o'er  my  heart  ? 
I'm  thinkin',  my  bairn,  on  the  battle  o' 

life, 
And  wondering  what  skaith  waits  for 

thee  in  the  strife. 

Oh  !  never  again,  while  thy  weal  is  my 

care, 
The  dark  sinfu'  regions  o'  spaedom  I'll 

dare. 
Twere  vain  to  expect  thou  wilt  cost  us 

nae  tears, 
In  our  toil-wearied  way  through  the  dim 

hoped-for  years ; 
But  aye  we'll  see  in  thee,  as  sweet  and  as 

dear, 
The  Agnes  awa'    in  the  Agnes  that's 

here. " 


Such  is  the  melodious  accompani- 
ment of  the  poet's  life — a  music  never 
passionate,  but  sweet  and  clear  and 
without  a  false  tone  ;  carrying  into 
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scious  infant  newly  entered  into  the     all  its  homely  details  a  tender  re- 


world  : — 


finement,  to  which  nothing  could 
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be  added.  There  are,  however, 
poems  in  the  book  in  which  a 
higher  note  is  struck,  and  which 
augur  for  the  singer  a  wider  scope 
and  fuller  utterance  as  he  shall  pro- 
ceed on  his  career,  such  as  that  of  the 
'Deein'  Fisher,'  which  has  already 
appeared  in  these  pages.  This  little 
sketch  is  touched  with  a  wonderful 
patient  pathos,  that  sentiment  of  a 
deathbed  which  is  so  strange  to 
lookers-on.  The  poor  soul  on  his  bed 
has  his  flies  spread  out  that  he  may 

"  sort  them  ane  by  ane, 
And  think  I'm  on  some  burnie's  bank, 
Some  cloudy  day  in  June." 

Then  he  lays  them  aside,  and  falls 
to  meditating  thus  : — 

"  Oh,  sirs  !  but  they've  a  weary  time 

On  creeping  Doom  wha  wait, 
Expectin'  morn  and  e'en  to  hear 
His  trumpet  at  the  gate. 

This  worl'  is  jist  a  river,  Jen', 

Wi'  human  shoals  aye  thrang ; 
Some  strugglin'  aye  against  the  stream, 

Some  cannie  borne  alang. 
And  Death  stauns  owre't  wi'  otter-line, 

Oot  liftin'  ten  by  ten, 
Syne  whare  we're  taen,  or  hoo  we're  us't, 

We  guess,  but  naething  ken." 

In  his  mournful  deathbed-calm 
the  old  fisher  recalls  his  errors.  He 
should  have  spared  the  salmon 
when  they  came  to  spawn — but  now 
it  is  all  over,  and  Avon  and  Clyde, 
and  the  dark  deep  pools  of  Dalserf, 
rise  upon  his  heart  in  farewell 
yearnings.  Then,  with  a  most 
touching  natural  revulsion,  as  his 
thoughts  come  back  to  his  house- 
hold, and  to  that  harder  farewell 
which  he  cannot  evade,  he  ex- 
claims— 

"  Oh  !  but  to  leeve  and  shield  the  bairns, 

When  want  or  winter  ca's, 
I  wad  gie  a'  that  ever  swam 
'Tween  Ailsa  and  the  Fa's." 

There  are  various  imperfections 
in  the  workmanship  of  this  poem, 
and  a  less  careful  choice  of  language 
than  might  have  been  desired ;  but 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most 
effective  in  the  book — a  wonderful 
little  sketch,  powerful  in  utter  sim- 
plicity and  truth.  We  might  quote 
many  glimpses  of  scenery,  all  show- 
ing a  delicate  eye  for  nature,  and 
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discrimination  of  the  effects  of  a 
landscape,  mingled  with  a  tender 
f ancifulness,  which  is  very  captivat- 
ing— as,  for  example,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  *  Sabbath  Morn,'  in 
which  the  poet  observes  how 

"  Yon  mossy  burn 
Runs  brownly  on,  but  oft  it  pauses, 
And  'mong  its  grasses  seems  to  turn, 
As  if  it  would  inquire  what  causes 
The  unwonted  absence  on  its  banks 
Of  childhood's  laugh  and  merry  pranks." 

But  the  extracts  we  have  already 
made  will  be  enough  to  convince 
most  of  our  readers  that  here  is  a 
voice  full  of  sweet  natural  music — 
the  voice  of  a  poet  in  kind,  how- 
ever his  degree  may  ultimately  be 
fixed,  rising  out  of  scenes  and  places 
of  all  others  least  likely  to  harbour 
the  lark. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  forestal 
time  and  pronounce  upon  the  rank 
which  our  poet  will  yet  take  among 
his  compeers  and  countrymen.  The 
question  lies  very  much  in  his  own 
hands.  Even  now,  in  this  his  first 
appearance  before  the  general  pub- 
lic, with  all  his  disadvantages,  ap- 
parent and  acknowledged,  he  can- 
not fairly  be  accused  of  imitation. 
Burns  has  been  before  him  —  is 
always  inevitably  present  to  him, 
and  haunts  his  ear  with  measures 
and  cadences  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  evade  ;  but  Wingate 
shows  no  signs  of  having  copied 
consciously  the  great  Master  of 
Scottish  song.  At  present  it  is 
evident  that  his  thoughts  are  often 
finer  and  more  subtle  than  his 
limited  vocabulary  permits  him  to 
express  ;  but  the  imitative  faculty, 
which  is  strong  in  all  young  poets, 
has  been  kept  in  unusual  control 
in  his  case.  This  self-control  will 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
him  in  his  future  career.  If  he 
eschews  the  echoes  that  surround 
him  on  all  sides  —  if  he  religi- 
ously denies  himself  the  gratifica- 
tion of  following  Burns,  and  shuts 
out  from  his  ears  all  the  smaller 
jingles  with  which  recent  writers 
of  Scottish  verse  have  done  their 
best  to  corrupt  the  language — and 
if  with  this  degree  of  self-command 
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he  can  also  strengthen  and  intensify 
his  faculty  of  creation,  the  power  by 
which  he  has  conjured  up  that  col- 
lier-child trudging  along  the  snow, 
that  pair  of  lovers  on  the  hillside 
forgetting  how  the  church-bell  dies 
in  the  air,  and  the  maze  of  pathetic 
thoughts  which  chime  sadly  through 
the  brain  of  the  dying  fisher — there 
is  every  likelihood  that  David  Win- 
gate  will  produce  something  which 
shall  permanently  enrich  his  mo- 
ther-tongue. So  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  he  has  cleared  the 
ground  for  himself,  and  given 
proof  of  his  faculty ;  but  he  has 
yet  to  claim  his  rank,  and  demon- 
strate what  he  can  do  with  that 
undeniable  gift.  The  compass  of 
his  notes,  and  the  volume  of  me- 
lody he  may  yet  produce,  remain 
to  be  settled.  Our  advice  to  the 
poet  is,  to  eschew  words  and  devote 
himself  to  men ;  to  be  little  careful 
of  embodying  a  pretty  thought,  or 
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bearing  the  burden  of  a  song  through 
all  possible  varieties  of  monotone. 
The  'Deein'  Fisher'  is'a  higher  effort 
of  art  as  well  as  a  profounder  human 
study.  These  pictures  linger  on  the 
memory  when  even  the  words  that 
convey  them  are  forgotten,  and  be- 
come real  entities,  ineffably  indepen- 
dent and  superior  to  the  very  pen- 
cil which  produced  them,  which  is 
an  effect  of  poetry  infinitely  higher 
than  that  trick  of  recollection  which 
keeps  in  the  reader's  mind  the 
rhythm  of  a  verse  or  the  turn  of  a 
refrain.  This  highest  result  of  his 
art  seems  in  Mr  Wingate's  power. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  higher  praise 
to  a  new  poet  who  has  for  the  first 
time  broken  silence,  and  proved  him- 
self entitled  to  speak.  Next  time 
he  appears  before  us  we  will  know 
to  a  fuller  extent,  and  by  more  per- 
fect experiment,  whether  what  he 
has  to  say  is  worthy  the  utterance 
with  which  he  is  endowed. 
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THE  Arts  this  year  are  disporting 
themselves  over  the  wide  range 
of  international  territories,  and 
painters  and  sculptors,  like  Royal 
Commissioners,  may  learn  much 
that  is  pleasant  and  wholesome, 
and  even  disagreeable,  from  critics 
or  jurors  of  foreign  lands.  M. 
About,  a  name  which  is  itself  a 
terror,  and  yet  a  jest,  took  "  un 
voyage  a  travers  L' Exposition  des 
Beaux  Arts,"  and  of  course  fell 
in  with  the  English  pictures.  He 
paid  us  the  compliment  to  say  that 
the  English  is  the  only  school 
in  the  world  which  has  not  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  !  He  added : 
In  England,  painting  is  for  those 
who  purchase  the  sweetest  of  luxu- 
ries, and  for  those  who  paint  the 
utmost  of  drudgery !  He  gives  us, 
however,  the  credit  of  rewarding  our 
artists  handsomely.  In  Germany, 
a  great  artist,  when  he  is  discovered, 
is  made  member  of  many  acade- 
mies, knight  of  many  orders,  and 


sometimes    councillor ! 
"the  red 
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finish  is  "  the  red  eagle  of  the 
third  class,  with  a  knot  "  !  A 
first-rate  foreign  painter  is  often 
far  from  rich,  but  he  is  invariably 
decorated  :  he  may  possibly  be  in 
want  of  clothes,  but  not  of  ribbons ! 
It  is  otherwise  in  England.  Eng- 
lish artists  seem  not  very  solicitous 
for  small  ribbons  of  mohair ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  a 
wholesome  horror  of  dying  from 
hunger.  And  a  generous  public  is 
willing  on  these  points  to  meet 
their  views,  and  so,  for  "honourable 
mention,"  painters  are  presented 
with  bank-notes,  and  for  medals 
they  receive  guineas  !  "  Have  you 
remarked,"  exclaims  M.  About, 
"two  little  apes  occupied  in  nibbling 
a  pine  apple  1  That  is  a  painting 
of  50,000  francs  !"  The  animals  of 
Landseer,  he  continues,  have  the 
same  defect  as  Englishmen  painted 
by  their  fellows.  Dress  up  the 
dogs  in  coat  and  hat,  and  you  have 
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an  image  of  '  Charivari/  at  the 
time  when  animals  were  painted 
by  themselves  !  Only  France  and 
Belgium  know  how  to  paint  the 
brute  creation  !  The  English  pos- 
sess some  cleverness,  but  no  force  : 
when  they  give  us  their  own  *  Crom- 
well/ we  think  only  of  how  well 
are  painted  his  leather  boots.  They 
have  a  certain  fantasy  and  poetry, 
but  all  so  calmed  down  that  the 
effect  is  "  d'un  <  Punch '  a  la  glace ! " 
English  painters,  continues  M. 
About,  are  not  without  "esprit." 
But  who  would  venture,  he  asks, 
to  place  the  "  esprit"  of  Sterne  and 
the  "  savoir-faire"  of  Goldsmith 
side  by  side  with  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  and  Byron  1  The  Eng- 
lish school  of  Art  has  many  Gold- 
smiths, and  possibly  one  half  part 
of  a  Sterne  :  it  wants  nothing,  in- 
deed, but  genius  !  "  The  figure/' 
says  M.  About,  it  has  never  mas- 
tered. "  Je  ne  sais  pourquoi  le  nu 
me  parait  toujours  choquant  dans  la 
peinture  Anglaise.  II  me  semble 
que  ces  jeunes  misses  qui  font  la  r6- 
ve*rence  in  naturalibus  vont  s'enfuir 
en  criant,  For  shame  !  si  elles  s'aper- 
Qoivent  que  nous  les  regardons  !  " 

Were  a  German  philosopher,  in- 
stead of  a  French  wit,  let  loose  in 
our  Koyal  Academy,  we  should,  in 
lieu  of  satire,  doubtless  be  treated 
to  profound  reflections  on  art,  the 
outward  symbol  of  invisible  thought, 
the  plastic  embodiment  of  a  human 
soul  struggling  for  the  uncondition- 
ed and  the  infinite  !  Schlegel,  in  his 
essay  '  On  the  Limits  of  the  Beau- 
tiful/ writes  :  "  One  art  strays  into 
the  province  of  another,  one  pecu- 
liar branch  becomes  intermingled 
with  the  family  of  another.  Repre- 
sentation is  confounded  with  per- 
ception— imagination  with  contem- 
plation; while  symbolism  and  re- 
ality, time  and  space,  all  change 
their  relative  position!"  This  su- 
blime German  strain  recalls  Bon 
Gaultier's  English  lines  : — 

"And  when  the  King  of  Terrors  breathes 

his  last, 

Infinity  shall  creep  into  her  shell, 
Cause  and  effect  ohall  from  their  thrones 

be  cast, 
And  end  their  strife  with  suicidal  yell. 


While  from  their  ashes,  burnt  with  pomp 

of  kings, 
'Mid  incense  floating  to  the"  evanished 

skies, 

Nonentity,  on  circumambient  wings, 
An  everlasting  Phoenix  shall  arise." 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  in  this 
year  of  confluent  and  international 
genius,  no  modern  Schiller  has  yet 
written  on  our  London  Exhibitions, 
to  show  our  native  artists  what 
mistakes  are  daily  committed  from 
ignorance  of  the  true  and  eter- 
nal relations  known  to  bind  "  sub- 
jectivity "  and  "objectivity"  into 
one  essential  brotherhood.  "  The 
universe,"  Mr  Emerson  teaches  us, 
"  is  the  externisation  of  the  soul ; " 
and  "  Art  and  Science,"  says  Yon 
Schelling,  "can  only  revolve  on 
their  own  axes."  "  Effective  sci- 
ence is,  in  nature  and  art,  the  bond 
between  conception  and  form,  be- 
tween body  and  soul."  "Sculp- 
ture," he  adds,  "  can  only  attain  its 
highest  excellence  in  natures  whose 
idea  it  brings  with  it — natures  in 
which  everything  that  they  are  in 
the  idea,  or  soul,  can  at  the  same 
time  be  likewise  in  actuality  :  con- 
sequently, in  godlike  natures  !  " 
"  At  this  height  sensuous  grace  be- 
comes merely  veil  and  body  to  a 
still  higher  life."  In  conclusion, 
let  us  add  one  more  aphorism,  also 
taken  from  Von  Schelling's  *  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Plastic  Arts  and  Na- 
ture.' "  The  artist  should  indeed, 
above  all  things,  imitate  that  spirit 
of  nature  which,  working  in  the 
core  of  things,  speaks  by  form  and 
shape,  as  if  by  symbols ;  and  only 
in  so  far  as  he  seizes  this  spirit, 
and  vitally  imitates  it,  has  he  him- 
self created  anything  of  truth." 
The  arts  this  season  being  intrust- 
ed to  the  paternal  government  of 
"  Royal  Commissioners,"  who  have 
considerately  provided  for  the  tem- 
poral comforts  of  students  and  the 
general  public,  even  to  mundane 
Avaiits,  as  ham  -  sandwiches,  and 
strawberry  ices,  bitter  beer,  and 
sherry-cobbler,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably entertain  the  hope  that  the 
more  transcendental  cravings  of  our 
higher  humanity  will  yet  receive 
their  enlightened  and  disinterested 
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attention  1  If  these  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, who  have  hitherto  given 
to  the  world  incontestable  proof  of 
their  justly  -  assumed  omniscience, 
could  lay  hold  of  a  genuine  hazy 
yet  sublime  Kantean  philosopher, 
to  do  a  "  handbook  "  on  the  scale 
of  "  the  infinite,"  they  would  still 
further  add  to  the  benefits  they 
have  already  conferred  upon  the 
literature  of  the  arts.  The  German 
Gallery  contains  a  picture  of  '  St 
Cecilia/  by  Von  Scheffer,  contri- 
buted by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Why  should  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners not  honour  themselves  and 
our  illustrious  ally  by  some  such 
criticism  as  the  following,  written 
by  Frederick  von  Schlegel  on  the 
'  St  Cecilia'  of  another  German 
artist,  Ludwig  Schnorr  1  "  As  the 
seven  eternal  harmonic  tones,"  says 
Schlegel,  "which  form  the  funda- 
mental harmony  of  music,  in  life 
as  well  as  in  science,  are  symbol- 
ised by  the  hues  of  that  many- 
tinted  bow,  formed  of  the  broken 
rays  of  original  light,  or  rather  of 
tears,  drops  shed  by  created  nature 
in  the  ocean  of  infinity,  and  broken 
and  divided  in  the  play  of  the  sun- 
beam ;  so  the  artist  has  represent- 
ed the  symbolic  organ  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  glimmering 
through  the  reflection  of  the  rain- 
bow :  thus  striving,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  every  artistic  intimation  in 
his  power,  to  clothe  the  impalpable 
idea  with  reality,  and,  in  working 
out  his  conception,  to  carry  the 
tangible  representation  to  the  ex- 
tremest  verge  of  idealism  "  ! ! 

This  sublime  passage  of  the  cloudy 
incomprehensible,  we  should,  in  a 
plain  blunt  way,  have  ventured  to 
pronounce  mere  bosh,  philosophic 
twaddle,  morbid  self-consciousness, 
the  rhapsodyof  a  weak  intellect  grow- 
ing hysterical,  had  not  the  Royal 
Commissioners  stamped  with  offi- 
cial authority  a  '  Handbook^to  the 
Fine  Art  Collections  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition/  written  in  the 
same  style  and  spirit.  This  red 
pamphlet  was  ere  long  thrust  from 
the  building,  into  which,  indeed,  it 
ought  never  to  have  entered ;  and 
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thus  we  are  absolved  from  further 
comment  on  the  author. 

Let  us  turn  to  Exhibitions,  Great 
and  Small,  which  this  year  are 
legion.  The  world  of  history  has 
its  cycles,  its  periods  of  revolution 
and  return  ;  and  so  the  little  world 
of  art,  in  like  manner,  seems  per- 
mitted to  have  its  millenniums  of 
rest,  its  jubilees  of  rejoicing,  its 
seedtime  and  its  harvest,  its  years 
of  plenty,  when  barns  are  filled  to 
overflowing.  Not  that  we  now  live 
in  the  age  of  Pericles,  of  Augustus, 
of  Leo,  of  Francis,  or  of  Louis ;  yet, 
what  is  perhaps  next  best  in  the 
absence  of  Phidias,  Apelles,  Ra- 
phael and  Michael  Angelo,  we  in- 
habit a  land  given  to  Exhibitions  ! 
Ours,  it  is  true,  is  not  an  age  wherein 
one  small  block,  hewn  from  Hymet- 
tus,  can  be  carved  into  a  single  but 
immortal  work  which  for  all  time 
shall  be  an  exhibition  of  itself. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  in 
this  day  power  of  accumulation, 
combination,  and  co-operation  truly 
gigantic  and  astounding.  If  our 
hills  are  not  built  of  the  stone  of 
Pentilica  and  Carrara,  our  valleys 
are  rich  in  alluvial  clay.  And  thus 
it  is  our  blessing  to  live  in  an 
epoch  of  brick,  and  our  towns  are 
like  Rome  herself  ere  the  Emperor 
made  her  palaces  of  marble.  If 
we  have  not  the  essential  unit  of 
genius  to  start  with,  we  have  at  all 
events  an  infinitude  of  littleness, 
which,  as  in  the  International  Build- 
ing itself,  at  length  accumulates  by 
mere  aggregation  of  parts  into  the 
monstrous  and  the  grand.  And 
thus,  in  like  manner,  the  other  ex- 
hibitions of  the  year  are  put  toge- 
gether — little  of  marble,  little  of 
refined  gold — little,  in  short,  of  that 
genius  which  creates,  as  it  were,  out 
of  nothing  a  grand  epoch  of  its  own. 
In  the  Royal  Academy  we  find 
1142  works  ;  in  the  Suffolk  Street 
Gallery  we  presume  are  at  least 
1000  more.  The  Old  Water  Colour 
Society  enters  329  drawings  in  its 
catalogue,  the  New  Society  333  ;  the 
French  Gallery  hangs  about  200 
works ;  and,  lastly,  the  Internatianal 
Exhibition  comprises  an  aggregate 
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of  rather  more  than  7000  pictures, 
sculptures,  drawings,  and  engrav- 
ings, British  and  Foreign.  The 
grand  total  makes  somewhat  above 
10,000  works ;  bricks,  to  repeat  the 
metaphor,  which  will  fitly  build  in- 
to the  great  pyramid  of  this  annus 
mirabalis. 

The  accumulated  result,  however, 
even  in  its  component  atoms,  is  not 
to  be  despised.  Eternity  is  made 
out  of  moments,  many  of  which  are 
far  from  thrilling ;  and  infinite  space 
is,  after  all,  but  the  aggregation  of 
square  inches,  many  of  which  are 
sufficiently  flat  and  commonplace. 
And  thus  the  10,000  bricks  compos- 
ing the  great  pyramid  of  1862,  al- 
though each  wondrously  like  the 
other,  and  bearing  close  similitude 
to  the  thousand  and  one  bricks  it 
has  been  our  privilege  to  see  before, 
still,  as  a  shepherd  is  said  to  distin- 
guish a  separate  and  peculiar  char- 
acter in  each  face  of  his  numerous 
flock,  so  every  lineament  in  the  herd 
of  10,000  works  is  doubtless  the  ex- 
pression of  individual  thought,  the 
very  gist  of  personal  genius.  But 
how,  in  this  somewhat  voluminous 
incarnation  of  talent,  to  reach  the 
pith  and  the  marrow — how  to  do 
justice  to  each  separate  idea  which 
evidently  struggles  for  immortality, 
— this  were  a  gigantic  and,  indeed, 
a  hopeless  endeavour. 

In  the  present  year  of  interna- 
tional competition,  it  might  be  de- 
sirable and  fitting,  if  possible,  to  rise 
into  the  sphere  of  international 
criticism ;  it  might  be  well  to  enter 
our  galleries  and  scrutinise  our  pic- 
tures with  the  eye  of  a  disinterested 
stranger,  anxious  to  discriminate 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  our 
national  school — to  mark  the  ten- 
dency and  weigh  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  and  see  in  the  face  of  liv- 
ing art  the  reflection  of  a  people's 
mind.  Suppose  that  we  put  our- 
selves, for  example,  in  the  attitude 
of  an  enlightened  Frenchman,  ac- 
quainted with  the  gallery  of  the  Lux- 
embourg, and  knowing  by  heart '  The 
Shipwreck '  of  Gericault,  the  grand 
compositions  of  Brun,  David,  Jouve- 
net,  Prud'hori,  Gros,  and  Guerin, 
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in  the  Louvre.  Or  let  us  imagine 
ourselves  in  the  London  Eoyal  Aca- 
demy, arm-in-arm  companion  of  the 
stranger.  We  will  read  to  this 
Frenchman,  imbued  with  the  "  high 
art"  of  his  country,  the  following 
imaginary  yet  characteristic  criti- 
cism :— "  Mr  Millais,  in  '  The  Ran- 
som,' is  at  his  best;  Mr  Philip, 
in  his  'Water-Drinkers,'  was  never 
seen  in  greater  force  or  richer 
colour;  Mr  Elmore,  in  his  ingeni- 
ous subject,  *  The  Invention  of  the 
Combing-Machine,'  for  the  moment 
forsakes  the  history  of  nations  for 
the  incident  of  an  invention ;  Sir 
Watson  Gordon,  in  his  portrait  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  is,  as  usual, 
vigorous,  quiet,  and  truthful ;  Mr 
Mulready,  in  his  '  Toy-Seller/  mag- 
nifies his  well-known  miniatures 
into  life  size  ;  Mr  Poole  once  more, 
in  his  '  Trial  of  a  Sorceress,'  in- 
dulges in  that  weird  mystery 
wherewith  he  knows  so  well  how 
to  work  on  the  imagination  by  a 
spell ;  Mr  Webster,  in  *  Roast  Pig,' 
and  Mr  Hardy,  in  'The  Sweep,' 
treat  us  to  a  couple  of  genuine 
English  subjects ;  Mr  Herbert's 
'  Labore  est  Orare '  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  '  suggestive/  yet  weak, 
washy,  and  scattered.  This  great 
artist  will  do  well  to  look  to  his 
laurels." 

Our  French  stranger  of  the 
"  Academic  Franqaise,"  we  need 
scarcely  say,  looked  confounded 
and  aghast.  A  leading  journalist 
then  took  him  round  the  smaller 
rooms.  "  You  will  see,"  observed 
the  Editor,  "  that  the  young  Dan- 
bys  are  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  revered  father ;  that  the 
Linnells,  a  family  party,  make  a 
nice  thing  of  it;  that  Mr  O'Neil, 
having  for  several  seasons  painted 
from  the  same  models,  clambering 
up  and  down  the  same  ship-side, 
has  this  year,  in  '  Mary  Stuart's 
Farewell/  changed  his  dramatis 
personae,  and  taken  to  a  handsome 
quarterdeck  ;  that  Mr  Goodall, 
having  in  a  former  season  encamp- 
ed certain  Eastern  models  and 
sketches  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  now  effects  a  pleasing 
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variety  in  his  '  Pilgrim's  Return 
from  Mecca,'  by  a  change  of  venue 
to  the  streets  of  Cairo ;  that  Mr 
Roberts,  having  long  haunted  every 
canal  in  Venice,  this  year  sails  his 
bark  upon  Father  Thames,  and  not- 
withstanding the  sad  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  water,  manages  to 
give  us  plenty  of  sunshine ;  that 
Mr  Cooke  having  of  late  done  well 
in  sunsets  —  Mr  Cooper  haying 
struck  on  a  good  idea,  sheep  in  a 
snow-drift — Mr  Lee  having  studied 
with  success  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
— Mr  Creswick  being  long  known 
by  meadows,  trees,  and  running 
brooks  —  and  Mr  Hook  growing 
famous  for  fisher  boys,  christened 
'  Sea  Urchins/ — one  and  all  of  these 
great  painters  resolved  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hit  upon  anything 
more  lucky  or  profitable  than  their 
old  and  time-hallowed  subjects,  and 
therefore  have  again  repeated  the 
pictures  of  former  years  in  disguise. " 

We  have  thus  imagined  our  for- 
eign novice  listening  patiently  to 
the  foregoing  strictures, — a  contrast 
to  French  and  German  criticisms 
already  quoted. 

The  supposed  Editor  then  extem- 
porises on  his  own  account  a  few 
spontaneous  remarks  : — "  You  will 
observe,"  says  he,  "  a  total  absence 
of  Mr  Ruskin' s  '  apple -blossoms/ 
which  in  former  seasons  bloomed 
so  profusely — the  Academy  in  con- 
sequence this  year  loses  much  of 
its  gay  spring-like  profusion.  You 
will  mark,  too,  that,  Mr  Ruskin 
having  discontinued  his  annual 
*  Notes/  artists  cease  to  paint  up  to 
the  tone  of  his  criticisms,  and  con- 
sequently our  English  school — espe- 
cially the  Pre-Raphaelite  branch  of 
it,  now  in  danger  of  sinking  into 
mere  common-sense  sobriety — has 
lost  much  that  is  'precious'  and 
'  tender/  '  Dead  Stone -breakers/ 
and  the  like.  Our  English  art, 
sir,  allow  me  to  add,  we  consider 
in  a  remarkably  healthful  and  hope- 
ful condition  ;  it  is  now  in  its  hun- 
dredth -year,  and  has  still  all  the 
promise  and  loveliness  of  opening 
youth  upon  its  brow.  In  the  noble 
branch  of  portraiture,  sir,  we  are 
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without  rival ;  from  the  time  of  Rey- 
nolds to  the  present  moment,  the 
walls  'of  our  Academy  have  never 
ceased  to  be  crowded  with  the 
heads  of  the  first  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  land." 

Our  native  critic  having  ended, 
the  Frenchman  took  the  word. 
"  Pray,  Monsieur,  permit  me  to  in- 
quire where  is  your  salon  of  '  tab- 
leaux historiques ' — where  are  the 
great  national  deeds  which  your 
country  naturally  expects  your  ar- 
tists to  record  ]"  The  illustrious 
foreigner  is  taken  in  front  of  Mr 
Elmore's  picture,  '  The  Invention 
of  the  Combing-Machine/  which, 
placed  by  the  hangers  in  the  chief 
point  of  honour,  would  seem  suffi- 
cient answer  to  our  visitor's  anxious 
inquiry.  "  I  should  wish  to  see 
the  works/'  continues  the  French- 
man, "  sent  by  your  students  and 
pensioners  from  the  English  Aca- 
demy in  Rome."  The  cicerone, 
in  a  moment  of  perplexity,  ex- 
plained that  the  great  works  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  the 
English  Professor  of  Painting  at 
the  British  Academy  in  Rome  had 
been  delayed,  and  unfortunately 
had  reached  London  too  late.  A 
kind  friend  hereupon  took  the 
speaker  aside,  and  in  sotto  voce 
reminded  him  that  England,  unlike 
France,  Russia,  and  most  other  na- 
tions, has  no  Academy  in  Rome ; 
that  leading  authorities,  including 
Mr  Ruskin,  being  of  opinion  that 
Continental  art  had  for  three  cen- 
turies been  going  to  the  bad,  and 
that  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  had 
written  "  upon  the  walls  the  Mene, 
Tekel,  Upharsin  of  the  arts  of  Chris- 
tianity," the  English  Government 
had  not  deemed  it  advisable,  espe- 
cially considering  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  Antichrist  of  the  Revela- 
tion, to  send  our  students  to  "  the 
Eternal  City ! "  The  Ministry,  more- 
over, consider  it  essential  that  Eng- 
lishmen, including  painters,  shall  be 
Englishmen,  and  they  hold  it  imper- 
ative that  our  native  art  shall  con- 
tinue home  born  and  bred,  and  thus 
be  kept  wholly  independent  of  for- 
eign intervention  !  The  subject  was 
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then  allowed  to  drop.  "  But,"  con- 
tinued our  persistent  Frenchman, 
"before  leaving  these  magnificent 
rooms  we  must  not  forget  to  see  the 
pictures  purchased  by  your  Govern- 
ment for  your  National  Gallery,  as 
also  for  presentation  to  the  provin- 
cial museums  of  your  great  cities ; 
France,  under  whatever  dynasty  she 
may  have  fallen,  never  yet  failed  to 
give  to  her  great  artists  honourable 
recognition  and  reward,  and  to  af- 
ford her  leading  towns  grateful 
pledges  of  paternal  solicitude."  The 
explanation  on  this  head  afforded  to 
our  shrewd  visitor  in  quitting  the 
Exhibition  was,  we  fear,  but  imper- 
fectly understood ;  he,  therefore,  took 
leave  under  the  impression  that  the 
wars  with  Napoleon  Premier,  and 
the  fear  of  invasion  from  Napoleon 
Troisieme,  had  left  the  English  Gov- 
ernment little  time  or  means  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures  or  the  promo- 
tion of  the  arts. 

Since  the  above,  it  became  in  turn 
our  own  privilege  to  accompany 
through  the  rooms  of  the  Academy 
a  German  stranger,  with  strong 
predilections  towards  Overbeck, 
Cornelius,  Hess,  and  Kaulbach. 
Consideration  for  our  national  sus- 
ceptibilities restrained  his  open 
censure  and  secured  for  the  Eng- 
lish collection  mild  praise.  "  Schb'n 
• — sehr  schbn  !  "  he  exclaimed,  on 
approaching  Mr  Cope's  *  Mother,' 
with  the  appended  text,  "  She  look- 
eth  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold, and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness."  "Pretty,  indeed,  very 
pretty,  these  little  pictures  of  your 
small  English  school, — just  like  your 
own  mothers  and  homes,  so  bright, 
cheerful,  and  happy ;  so  clean,  com- 
fortable, and  contented,  —  very 
charming  indeed  this  sentiment  of 
the  drawing-room  and  fireside/' 
Then,  looking  at  the  catalogue, 
he  reads,  "  '  Check  -  mate  next 
move'— J.  C.  Horsley,  A.;"  "A 
very  neatly  painted  little  picture," 
he  observes  ;  "  you  English  are  al- 
ways so  fond  of  chess.  In  the  shop- 
windows  in  Dresden  has  been  hung 
for  many  years  an  engraving  from 
another  picture  also  called  (  Check- 
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mate/  painted  by  your  great  Eng- 
lish artist,  Frank  Stone.  The  gen- 
tleman has  fallen  on  his  knees,  and 
the  lady's  next  move  is  —  check- 
mate !  Your  English  ladies  are  so 
quiet  and  studious,  chess  just  suits 
them  !  "  Our  German  critic  then 
remarked  on  the  absence  of  alle- 
gory and  mythology;  he  said  that, 
in  a  great  nation  like  England, 
renowned  for  science,  industry,  and 
commerce,  he  had  expected  to  find 
symbolic  figures  of  astronomy,  agri- 
culture, mechanical  invention,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  Neptune  and 
Britannia.  He  quoted  the  exam- 
ple of  Cornelius,  in  the  Glyp- 
tothec  of  Munich,  in  favour  of 
mythology ;  and  mentioned  the 
personifications  of  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  by  Kaul- 
bach, for  the  New  Museum,  Berlin, 
in  support  of  allegory.  We  ven- 
tured to  tell  our  friend  that  the 
English  people  had  for  some  time 
past  looked  upon  such  vagaries  of 
the  pencil  as  mere  folly,  and  that 
neither  our  artists  nor  the  public 
had  any  taste  that  way.  However, 
we  took  our  German  connoisseur  to 
Mr  Richmond's  picture,  '  The  An- 
nunciation,' but  yet  he  gave  us  to 
understand  that,  in  his  opinion,  our 
English  painters  had  neglected  the 
faith  and  religion  of  their  country ; 
and  he  reiterated  the  acknowledged 
fact  that,  throughout  the  world,  and 
in  all  great  epochs  of  history,  the 
arts  had  ever  taken  their  noblest 
inspiration  from  the  worship  of 
the  people.  He  would  not,  he 
assured  us,  wish  to  fall  under  the 
charge  of  egotism,  yet  he  could 
scarcely  avoid  reference  to  the  con- 
trast found  in  his  own  country.  Ger- 
many, within  the  last  half  century, 
might,  he  thought,  well  boast  of 
its  revival  of  Christian  art.  The 
churches  in  Munich,  Vienna,  and 
other  cities,  were  now  adorned  by 
grand  pictures  of  '  The  Ascension,' 
*  The  Assumption/  '  The  Last  Judg- 
ment/ and  other  subjects  in  the 
Biblical  series.  German  artists — 
Overbeck,  Hess,  and  others — had 
studied  in  Rome  the  early  Italian 
pictures  of  Angelico,  Perugino,  and 
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Piuturicchio,  and  thus  had  arisen 
for  the  faithful  in  the  Fatherland  a 
pure  and  devout  school  of  Christian 
art.  "  Where,"  he  concluded,  "  is 
your  English  religious  school  1 "  In 
reply,  we  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  that  the  spirituality  of  the 
Protestant  faith  holds  itself  wholly 
independent  of  sensuous  applian- 
ces :  we  assured  him  that  the  sim- 
ple piety  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
people  was  still  satisfied  with  white- 
wash as  the  true  emblem  of  Chris- 
tian purity,  and  that  Watts' s  hymns, 
sung  by  a  village-school,  were,  for 
Protestants,  the  utmost  aesthetic  in- 
dulgence which  could  safely  be  al- 
lowed. We  then  made  a  few  pithy 
but  perhaps  not  very  novel  remarks 
on  the  service  conferred  by  Crom- 
well upon  church  architecture,  on 
the  danger  of  the  wedge,  especially 
the  thin  edge  of  it;  hinted  deli- 
cately at  the  scarlet  harlot  of 
Rome,  and  ended  in  a  climax  on 
the  glory  of  the  Queen,  the  Church, 
and  the  Constitution.  "  These  be- 
ing our  principles,  sir,  you  will  ap- 
preciate the  absence  of  religious  pic- 
tures from  the  Royal  Academy. ' '  In 
parting,  however,  we  promised  to 
meet  our  German  friend  some 
future  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  tour  of  recent  metro- 
politan churches,  in  order  that  the 
'Te  Deum'  by  Watts,  the  'Ma- 
donna and  Child'  by  Dyce,  and 
'  The  Apostles  '  by  Armitage,  might 
prove,  as  we  have  already  urged, 
that  "  principle,"  and  not  incapa- 
city, alone  prevents  artists  and  the 
British  public  from  surrendering 
"  Protestant  conscience "  to  the 
seduction  of  "  Catholic  art ! " 

One  picture,  however,  there  is, 
*  The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher  after  Waterloo,'  painted 
in  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  by 
Mr  Maclise,  which  might  satisfy 
even  German  critics  of  "  high 
art,"  especially  as  it  is  of  truly 
German  dimensions,  and  executed 
in  "  wasser  glas,"  a  new  German 
invention.  To  speak  in  sober  seri- 
ousness, we  deem  this  magnificent 
work  among  the  most  important  of 
present  times,  —  a  work  which, 
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though  different  from,  is  scarcely, 
in  knowledge,  power,  and  true  art- 
qualities,  inferior  to  the  grandest 
compositions  in  modern  Europe — 
4  The  Hemicycle,'  by  Delaroche,  in 
the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris; 
*  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,'  by 
Kaulbach,  in  Berlin ;  and  *  The  Last 
Judgment,'  by  Cornelius,  in  Munich. 
The  new  process  which  Mr  Maclise 
has  adopted  may,  in  the  art  of  the 
future,  lead  to  so  important  de- 
velopments and  admit  of  such  ex- 
tended application,  that  we  stop 
for  a  moment  to  describe  the 
method.  "  Wasser  glas,"  or  water- 
glass,  Mr  Maclise,  with  epigrammatic 
point,  states  to  be  "  a  flint  in  fluid 
form,"  or  "  the  fluidity  of  a  flinty 
mass;"  in  other  words,  it  is  silica 
made  soluble  in  some  alkali  such 
as  potash  or  soda.  The  use  of  this 
fluid  wash,  to  employ  a  homely 
illustration,  is  similar  to  the  diluted 
gum-water,  or  isinglas,  employed  by 
school-boys  and  school-girls  to  fix 
their  pencil  drawings.  Thus  when  the 
mural  painting  is  finished,  "  wasser 
glas "  is  washed  over  the  surface, 
and  the  colours,  mixed  in  a  medium 
of  distilled  water,  and  therefore 
lying  loose  and  liable  to  be  rubbed 
away,  are  thereby  firmly  fixed, 
cemented,  or  petrified,  as  solid  glass 
or  porcelain,  into  the  heart  of  the 
firm  and  enduring  mortar  wall.  This 
method,  in  its  entirety  and  some  of 
its  essential  characteristics,  though 
new,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  but 
a  modification  of  the  old  fresco 
process.  As  in  fresco,  the  surface 
which  receives  the  painting  is  not 
canvass  or  panel,  but  mortar.  But 
in  fresco,  as  the  word  implies,  the 
mortar  is  moist  or  fresh;  in  the 
"  wasser  glas,"  on  the  contrary,  the 
mortar  is  secco,  or  hard.  This  is  a 
fundamental  difference,  involving 
some  of  the  most  important  advan- 
tages incident  to  the  new  method. 
Thus,  in  the  ancient  fresco  process 
a  fresh  slab  of  mortar  was  each 
morning  "  floated "  upon  the  wall 
to  receive  and  drink  in,  while  yet 
soft,  the  ar-tist's  colours.  Next 
day  the  mason  joined  on  another 
mass,  which  by  the  hour  of  Ave 
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Maria  the  painter  had  covered. 
And  so  from  day  to  day  the  figures, 
and  the  drapery,  and  other  parts, 
in  an  old-fashioned  fresco,  painted 
piecemeal,  were  joined  together,  and 
built  up  in  a  manner  not  wholly 
•unlike  the  separate  compartments 
of  a  leaded  window,  or  the  distinct 
stones  in  a  Florentine  mosaic.  But 
in  the  new  mode,  mark  the  differ- 
ence. The  entire  picture  surface, 
be  it  40  feet  as  in  Mr  Maclise's 
work,  is  made  of  one  unbroken 
field  of  mortar,  without  a  joint  or 
a  seam  throughout.  Moreover,  this 
stucco  sheet  is  not  in  a  state  yield- 
ing or  soft ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
necessarily  hard.  As  a  consequence, 
and  this  the  most  vital,  the  artist 
becomes  absolved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  completing  his  figure,  or  any 
given  portion  of  his  composition, 
at  a  single  sitting ;  he  may  return 
again  to  his  work  at  will,  retouch 
where  needful,  finish  as  deliberately, 
and  with  all  the  detail  he  may  de- 
sire, hatch  in  the  shadows,  load  on 
the  lights,  and  finally  harmonise 
the  entire  work  by  tender  glazes 
of  transparent  colour.  These,  it 
will  be  admitted  by  every  painter 
or  connoisseur  in  the  least  conver- 
sant with  technicalities,  are  most 
important  facilities.  The  admitted 
disabilities  of  the  fresco  process  are 
indeed  thereby  removed.  Mr  Mac- 
lise,  speaking  of  the  old  fresco, 
does  not  scruple  to  assert  "  that  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  in  such 
obstructive  force  as  to  be  positively 
repellant  to  the  artist."  His  own 
work  at  Westminster,  '  The  Meet- 
ing at  Waterloo,'  attests  with  what 
good  result  these  obstacles  and  dis- 
abilities have  been,  by  the  new 
method,  overcome.  Let  us  now  as- 
sume that  the  last  touch  of  colour 
has  been  put  upon  the  picture,  and 
that  the  labour  of  some  eighteen 
months  is  ended.  Wellington  and 
Blucher,  with  numerous  staff,  life 
size,  are  before  us  on  the  battle- 
field of  Waterloo,  thickly  strewn 
with  shattered  cannon  and  dying 
men.  But  as  yet  the  whole  might 
be  washed  clean  away  with  a  wet 
sponge !  "  Wasser  glas  "  must  now, 
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then,  be  brushed  over  and  into  the 
surface  in  order  to  give  eternity  to 
the  work.  We  are,  we  believe, 
correct  in  the  inference  that  this 
vast  picture  was  not  deemed  secure 
till  thirty  quarts  of  the  concentrated 
"  water-glass  "  fluid,  imported  from 
Berlin,  diluted  with  sixty  quarts  of 
water  distilled  in  London,  had  been 
absorbed  into  its  texture.  This 
mural  painting,  it  is  hoped,  will 
now  last  as  long  as  the  wall  itself. 
In  Munich,  all  travellers  are  aware 
that  frescoes  painted  in  the  old 
method  have  decayed,  but  water- 
glass  pictures  have  endured.  The 
Germans  themselves  appear  enthu- 
siasts in  praise  of  their  new  process. 
In  tone  of  triumph  over  "  ordinary 
fresco  painting,"  they  "  assert  that 
the  works  executed  in  the  new 
method  are  indestructible  either  by 
fire  or  water  ;  and  as  to  their  dura- 
bility, specimens  are  referred  to 
which  have  existed  for  twenty  years 
without  exhibiting  one  symptom  of 
decay/' 

Let  us  in  few  words  speak  of 
'The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher  after  Waterloo '  as  a  work 
of  art.  The  Duke  on  steed,  all  fire 
yet  gentleness,  meets  Blucher  with 
hearty  grasp  of  hand.  Dark  omens 
of  possible  loss  to  liberty  and  ruin 
of  empire  still  frown  in  the  shadow- 
ed brows  of  the  greeting  generals. 
But  the  heat  of  the  battle,  with  its 
fearful  suspense,  its  momentary  re- 
verse, its  doubtful  issue,  is  over, 
and  the  flight  of  the  enemy  de- 
cides the  day.  Twilight  now  throws 
around  the  field  of  slaughter  its 
slumbrous  shadows,  and  the  placid 
moon  and  the  innocent  stars  rise 
one  by  one  in  the  evening  sky. 
The  ground  is  thickly  strewn  with 
the  dead  and  the  dying  ;  and  man's 
thunderbolts,  the  cannon,  the  shot, 
the  sword,  the  musket,  and  the 
shattered  shell,  lie  thick  as  autumn 
leaves  in  stripped  woods  of  Vallam- 
brosa  ;  and  along  yonder  hill  the 
avenging  cavalry,  in  hot  pursuit, 
rattles  with  the  horse-artillery  down 
the  steep.  In  the  midst  of  this 
field  of  carnage,  on  a  spot  where 
two  cottages  are  smouldering  in 
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smoke,  and  one  or  two  trees  stand  for 
sentinels,  Wellington  and  Blucher 
meet,  surrounded  by  their  nume- 
rous staff.  They  greet  in  agony, 
and  their  words  seem  few.  No 
wonder  the  Duke  is  shadowed  in 
thought.  All  the  circumstance  of 
war,  and  every  horror  of  instant 
havoc  are  rife  around.  The  dying 
summon  their  last  breath  for  a  loud 
hurrah.  The  wounded  are  carried 
from  the  field.  The  cup  of  cold 
water  passes  to  the  parched  lips, 
and  the  dead  lie  in  their  blood, 
among  shattered  cannon  and  writh- 
ing horse.  Such  is  the  subject  of 
this  grand  work.  Its  defects  are  few 
and  scarcely  worth  the  noting.  We 
may,  however,  just  remark  that  the 
figures  are  too  crowded ;  that  the 
ground,  if  mapped  out,  would  be 
found  not  wide  enough  for  stand- 
ing-room. The  pictures  of  Mr  Mac- 
lise  are  generally  rather  black  and 
hard  ;  and  this  work,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  new  me- 
dium, is  not  free  from  these  blots. 
But  'The  Meeting  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher,'  as  we  have  said, 
taken  for  all  in  all,  must  be  re- 
ceived as  one  of  the  grandest 
works  executed  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Forty  feet  in  length, 
crowded  by  some  150  figures,  life 
size,  it  finds  its  parallel  in  the 
famed  fresco  of  the  Vatican,  '  The 
Battle  of  Constantine/  painted  by 
Giulio  Romano  from  the  designs  of 
Raphael.  In  conclusion,  it  is  high 
praise  to  confess  that,  looking  on 
this  grand  composition,  we  seem 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
battle  itself. 

Mr  Frith's  '  Railway  Station,' 
though  not  a  work  European  in  im- 
port, would  certainly  in  any  capital 
on  the  Continent  create  sensation, 
and  command  a  first  position.  The 
subject  has  scarcely  the  dignity 
of  contemporaneous  history.  Skil- 
ful in  treatment  and  dexterous  in 
execution,  it  is  yet  scattered  and  tri- 
vial in  incident,  and  wants,  as  the 
artist's  'Margate  Sands'  and  'Der- 
by Day, '  the  concentration  and  com- 
mand of  a  central  and  paramount 
idea.  Still,  as  a  clever  rendering  of  a 
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mere  trivial  theme,  Mr  Frith's  per- 
formance is  a  masterpiece.  The  scene 
has  been  laid  on  the  platform  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  Paddington. 
The  train  is  about  to  start,  and  the 
station,  a  Babel  of  bustling  passen- 
gers, buzzes  like  a  hive  of  swarm- 
ing bees.  The  medley  of  this  pic- 
torial drama  has  been  adroitly  cast 
into  several  acts  or  situations.  On 
the  right  is  thrown  an  arrest,  two 
detectives  seizing  a  disguised  rogue 
just  at  the  moment  when  sure  of 
swift  escape.  Next  follows  a  gay 
wedding -party  starting  for  honey- 
moon. By  a  kind  of  anticlimax, 
a  bronzed,  sun-burnt  foreigner,  in 
dispute  with  his  cab-driver,  holds 
the  centre  of  the  canvass.  And  so 
the  picture  moves  on  as  a  crowded 
street,  where  "  the  reveller  is  hast- 
ing to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner 
burying  his  friend."  The  artist 
for  his  pains  has  won  a  princely 
reward.  He  has  received  from  its 
present  owner  the  sum  of  8000 
guineas,  the  price  of  the  picture,  with 
£750  in  addition  for  the  right  of 
exhibition.  Mr  Holman  Hunt  was 
paid  £5500  for  'The  Finding  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  Temple.'  These  pro- 
bably are  the  largest  sums  ever  re- 
ceived by  artists  in  the  world's  his- 
tory of  art.  Popes  in  Rome  seem 
certainly  to  have  been  less  munifi- 
cent patrons  than  picture-dealers 
in  London.  Stories  are  told  that 
Annibale  Carracci  and  others  made 
but  a  poor  pittance  in  the  painting 
of  their  grandest  compositions ;  and 
Raphael,  certainly,  received  for  his 
'  School  of  Athens '  and  '  The  Dis- 
pute of  the  Sacrament/  in  the  Vati- 
can, sums  which  look  paltry  beside 
the  8000  guineas,  the  price  of 
'  The  Railway  Station/  Art  pat- 
ronage, it  cannot  be  doubted,  has 
within  the  last  century  made 
astounding  strides  towards  a  muni- 
ficence of  which  even  a  Leo  and  a 
Francis  were  innocent.  The  famed 
pictures  by  Hogarth  collected  in  the 
International  Exhibition  have  na- 
turally aroused  much  interest,  and 
called  forth  merited  commendation. 
So  important,  indeed,  were  deemed 
the  series  of  eight  works  comprised 
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in  'The  Rake's  Progress'  that,  as 
we  all  know,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  during  the  present 
session,  to  enable  the  trustees  of 
the  Soane  Museum  to  lend  these 
pictures  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners. Yet  we  find  it  recorded, 
that  Hogarth,  on  the  25th  January 
1745,  offered  for  public  sale  his  six 
paintings  of  'The  Harlot's  Progress,' 
his  eight  pictures  of  '  The  Rake's 
Progress,'  his  'Four  Times  of  the 
Day,'  and  his  '  Strolling  Actresses,' 
and  for  these  nineteen  works  real- 
ised the  magnificent  sum  of  ,£427,  7s. 
Of  the  series  entitled  '  Marriage  a 
la  Mode,'  also  in  the  International 
Exhibition,  Allan  Cunningham,  in 
his  life  of  the  painter,  writes  :  "  The 
excellence  of  these  noble  pictures 
was  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
nation ;  they  were  in  frames  valued 
at  four  guineas  each,  yet  no  one 
felt  them  to  be  worth  more  than 
ninety  pounds  six  shillings ! ' '  Barry 
again,  we  all  know,  painted  in  the 
Adelphi  the  '  Progress  of  Civilisa- 
tion,' in  a  series  of  six  works,  which 
he  fain  expected  would  signalise 
his  age,  and  gain  for  him  and  'his 
country  the  applause  of  Europe ; 
yet  he  lived  the  while  in  a  vile  den, 
slept  on  a  bedstead  with  no  other 
furniture  than  a  blanket  nailed  on 
the  one  side,  and  fed  on  dry  bread, 
porridge,  and  porter.  We  are  happy 
to  know  that  our  present  race  of 
painters  subsist  more  sumptuous- 
ly. And  now,  when  the  presence 
of  an  International  Exhibition  pro- 
vokes to  historic  parallels  and  na- 
tional contrasts,  it  becomes  worthy 
of  note  that  in  England,  while 
"High  Art"  has  died  out,  high 
prices  have  come  in.  With  foreign 
visitors  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
marvel  that  our  pictures  are  so 
small,  and  in  subject  so  trivial;  and  it 
has  been  deemed  a  national  stigma 
thatthe  British  Government,  at  least 
till  recent  days,  has  shown  itself  the 
niggard  in  the  patronage  of  art. 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Russians,  and 
others,  must  however  survey,  with 
fair  impartiality,  our  public  and 
social  polity  in  the  full  sweep  of 
its  entirety,  and  put  to  the  credit 
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of  our  system  the  compensation 
which  its  practical  working  is  found 
to  supply.  At  all  events,  our 
foreign  critics  will  do  well,  in  the 
calculation  they  make  and  the 
balance  they  strike,  to  note  the 
fact  that  for  two  pictures,  purchased 
not  by  the  Government  but  by  in- 
dividuals, two  English  artists  have 
been  paid  a  total  of  366,250  francs. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  on 
the  international  position  of  the 
truly  English  art  of  Water-colour 
painting.  We  need  scarcely  tell 
our  readers  that  the  members  of 
our  two  Water-Colour  Societies,  Old 
and  New,  find  no  serious  rivals 
among  their  Continental  brethren. 
M.  The"ophile  Gautier,  writing  in 
the  pages  of  the  '  Moniteur '  on  the 
Exposition  Universelle  of  1855, 
thus  speaks  of  English  water-colour 
drawings.  "  Every  one,"  says  he, 
"  knows  to  what  perfection  our 
neighbours  beyond  the  sea  have 
carried  this  national  art,  in  which 
they  are  without  serious  rivals. 
They  have  indeed,  in  this  style, 
attained  a  vigour,  a  brilliancy,  and 
an  effect  quite  incredible.  If  too 
often  their  pictures  in  oil  resemble 
water-colours,  in  revenge  their 
drawings  in  water-colour  approach 
to  oil  paintings  for  brilliancy, 
warmth,  and  force  of  colour.  They 
possess,  indeed,  colours  of  a  manu- 
facture irreproachable,  forming  a 
gamut  the  most  extended  :  papers 
also  they  have  smooth  as  ice,  and 
granulated  as  a  wall,  according  to 
the  effect  desired  ;  papers  which 
permit  an  execution  the  most  varied, 
from  the  thinness  of  a  transparent 
wash  to  the  thick  embroidery  of 
packthread ! " 

The  two  Water-Colour  Galleries, 
Old  and  New,  though  up  to  average 
standard,  do  not,  in  the  present 
season,  contain  works  so  decidedly 
in  advance  on  previous  years  as  to 
demand  any  detailed  criticism.  We 
may,  however,  safely  assert,  that 
Hunt's  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes 
are  sunny  and  ripe  ;  that  Bran- 
white's  winters  are  icy  and  chill ; 
that  Jackson's  sea  and  sky  and  craft 
are  liquid,  breezy,  and  true ;  that 
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Newton's  mountains  are  grand  in 
glory  and  gloom ;  that  Palmer's 
sunsets  burn  as  a  fiery  furnace;  that 
Mr  Birket  Foster's  drawings  are 
just  like  his  woodcut  vignettes;  that 
Jenkins  is  our  English  Watteau  ; 
that  Gilbert  etches  with  the  hand 
of  Rembrandt;  and  that  one  or  two 
painters  are  near  to  nature,  and 
others  far  enough  off.  Gastineau, 
Richardson,  Harding,  and  Colling- 
wood  Smith,  as  of  yore,  show  them- 
selves ambitious  and  showy  ;  they 
affect  the  grandeur  and  the  beauty 
of  mountain,  lake,  and  torrent,  from 
the  high  latitude  of  Scottish  brake 
and  heather,  to  the  sunny  clime  of 
Naples  and  Amalphi,  vine-terraced 
and  peopled  with  a  music  festive- 
loving  peasantry.  In  "figure  paint- 
ing" the  subjects  and  styles  of  Top- 
ham,  Fripp,  Taylor,  Oakley,  Riviere, 
Goodall,  Smallfield,  Jenkins,  Gil- 
bert, Hunt,  Hogg,  and  Burton,  are 
by  this  time  sufficiently  well  known, 
and  have  long  received  their  just 
meed  of  commendation.  These 
artists  love  to  paint  pretty  incidents, 
such  as  peasants  collecting  fern, 
shepherds  driving  their  flock  to 
evening  shelter  ;  *  Peat-Gatherers/ 
'Gleaners,'  'Ploughers,'  'Reapers,' 
'  Gypsy  Encampments/  Mr  Fred- 
erick Taylor's  well-worn  Highland 
gillie  is  seldom  absent  from  a  year's 
muster  of  Scottish  peasantry.  From 
Mr  Hunt  we  may  hope  to  have  a 
simple  peasant  child ;  from  Mr  Haag 
a  camel  or  Bedouin ;  from  Mr  Bur- 
ton a  highly  wrought  head  ;  from 
Mr  Walter  Goodall  a  cottage  dance ; 
from  Mr  Smallfield  a  sentimental 
moonlight  —  a  lady,  as  in  "  the  In- 
ternational," rising  at  midnight  to 
read  a  love-letter  at  open  casement ; 
and  lastly,  from  the  easel  of  Mr 
Gilbert  may  be  dreaded  a  dagger- 
scene  darkly  melodramatic.  Thus, 
without  descending  into  further  de- 
tails, we  may  any  year  ring  the 
changes  harmoniously,  and  put  to- 
gether a  most  pleasing  exhibition 
wholly  on  conjecture.  Mr  Burton's 
two  studies  of  single  heads — the 
one  '  Selitza/  the  other  '  The  Wife 
of  Hassan  Aga,'  demand,  however, 
individual  mention.  Mr  Burton 


draws  with  a  precision  and  executes 
with  a  firm  subtle  hand  seldom 
found  in  the  ranks  of  water-colour 
art.  A  memorable  example  of  his 
mastery  is  seen  in  *  The  Widow 
of  Wohlm'  at  the  International 
Exhibition.  Foreigners,  we  may 
be  sure,  have  looked  with  wonder- 
ing admiration  upon  the  bright, 
brilliant,  liquid,  transparent  gems 
found  in  the  galleries  of  both  our 
Water-Colour  Societies.  As  already 
said,  Europe  contains  nothing  com- 
parable to  this  our  truly  national 
school. 

The  remaining  pages  at  command 
we  will  devote  to  a  few  general  re- 
marks on  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion, hoping  to  give  more  detailed 
criticism  on  the  British  and  foreign 
pictures,  sculptures,  and  manufac- 
tures in  a  future  article.  The 
building,  the  public  grow  willing 
to  accept  as  a  good  utilitarian  struc- 
ture, enclosing  the  required  area, 
and  doing  its  business  sufficiently 
well.  Stout  abuse  having  been 
bestowed  upon  its  exterior  aspect, 
when  first  its  barn  and  conservatory 
architecture  rose  in  bald  poverty 
and  huge  dimension,  and  critics  hav- 
ing taken  revenge  to  the  full  on  the 
ungainly  edifice,  the  multitude  now 
show  themselves  ready  to  accept 
the  great  fact  for  what  it  is,  and 
make  the  best  of  it.  The  picture 
galleries,  of  course,  everybody  ap- 
plauds, and  the  interior  generally 
is  acknowledged  to  be  light,  cheer- 
ful, and  pleasant,  just  in  keeping 
with  a  people's  fancy  fair,  where  no 
one  looks  for  "  high  art," — or  if  he 
do,  will  be  woefully  disappointed. 
We  will  say  nothing  of  the  so-called 
"  trophies,"  and  the  thousand  other 
blunders  which  the  Commissioners, 
in  the  loss  of  their  guiding  head, 
have  committed.  Taken  for  all  in 
all,  however,  we  think  the  Exhibi- 
tion may  be  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess: it  is  a  place  where  certain- 
ly people  may  enjoy  themselves  ; 
where  persons  given  to  study  may 
gain  instruction;  and  where  na- 
tions moreover  can  learn,  one  of  the 
other,  what  each  has  to  sell,  or  may 
with  profit  buy.  The  gay  inside, 
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as  we  have  said,  is  an  agreeable  set- 
off  to  the  dreary  outside.  Yet, 
standing  even  beneath  the  domes, 
eastern  and  western,  we  confess 
our  disappointment.  Throughout 
the  whole  building,  indeed,  the 
amazing  size  of  the  parts  and  of 
the  objects  exhibited,  is,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  as  in  St  Peter's  it- 
self, lost.  This  want  of  effect  we 
have  to  deplore  even  in  the  domes, 
designed  especially  to  give  eclat 
to  the  less  ambitious  members  of 
the  interior.  These  cupolas,  in- 
deed, turn  out  to  be  only  glass- 
houses, and  they  are  just  as  impos- 
ing as  two  large  translucent  um- 
brellas spread  against  the  sky.  As 
to  the  decoration  of  the  building 
generally,  Mr  Grace  has  shown 
much  taste  and  judgment  in  the 
surmounting  of  inherent  difficulties. 
The  principles  by  which  he  has  been 
guided  are  easily  understood.  In 
mechanical  structure  the  Exhibition 
is,  we  understand,  a  masterpiece ; 
and  Mr  Grace  has,  starting  with  the 
leading  idea  of  marking  and  deco- 
rating the  lines  of  structure,  thus 
secured  at  once  a  naturalistic  as 
opposed  to  an  artificial  basis  for 
his  art ;  hence  the  columns  in  the 
nave,  and  the  principals  sustaining 
the  roof,  are  duly  emphasised.  Then 
again  a  retiring  background  was  al- 
most essential  for  showing  out  the 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  the  arti- 
cles exhibited.  Therefore  the  lower 
portions  of  the  building  are  kept 
quiet  in  colour.  The  roof,  on  the 
contrary,  is  rather  vivid,  in  order 
to  carry  up  and  balance  the  gaiety 
of  the  show  below.  Harmony  and 
repose  are,  in  fine,  secured  by  a 
due  apportionment  of  blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  shaded  and  subdued  by 
transition  tertiaries,  according  to 
the  ascertained  laws  of  spectrum 
concords.  The  interior  owes  much 
of  its  popularity  to  the  simple  ap- 
plication of  these  scientific  truths. 

As  an  International  Congress  of 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
the  London  Exhibition  of  1862 
naturally  suggests  comparison  with 
the  Paris  Exposition  Universelle  of 
1855.  The  catalogue  of  the  Ex- 
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position  Frangaise  gives  5128  works, 
contributed  by  25  nations ;  the 
catalogue  of  the  English  Exhibition 
enters  7018  works  and  19  nation- 
alities. In  Paris,  France  took  the 
lion's  share,  and  appropriated  space 
for  2711  art-productions,  some  of 
her  pictures  being  gigantic  in  size, 
to  the  extent  of  60  feet  in  length. 
England  then  showed  herself  more 
modest,  and  put  on  view  only  777 
choice  and  small  examples  of  her 
national  schools  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, engraving,  and  architecture. 
Now  the  tables  are  turned,  and 
England  in  her  own  Exhibition 
follows  the  precedent  set  by  France, 
and  thus  claims  one-half  of  the 
entire  galleries  for  her  own  native 
artists.  Accordingly  the  present 
collection  of  English  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  engrav- 
ing sums  up  a  total  of  4113  works, 
while  France  numbers  only  455, 
and  of  these  but  few  are  among  her 
largest  or  her  best  productions.  A 
like  deficiency  we  have  to  deplore 
especially  in  the  German  schools. 
And  hence,  with  some  exceptions, 
hereafter  to  be  noted,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  while  the  British  gal- 
leries are  an  honour  to  our  British 
art,  the  foreign  divisions  inflict 
upon  the  schools  of  the  Continent 
a  palpable  inj  ustice. 

We  defer  to  a  future  occasion 
notice  of  the  magnificent  collection 
of  the  English  oil  paintings  and 
water  -  colour  drawings  ;  and  now 
limit  our  remarks  to  a  cursory  sur- 
vey of  the  Foreign  Galleries.  We 
need  scarcely  repeat  that  travellers 
acquainted  with  the  Louvre  and  the 
Luxembourg,  and  the  salons  of  the 
Palais  des  Champs  Elysees,  will 
have  to  lament  in  the  French  division 
the  partial  and  all  but  total  absence 
of  chief  masters  and  leading  works. 
The  great  Ingres,  supposed  by  the 
French  to  constitute  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  in  one,  is  most  in- 
adequately represented  by  a  nude 
nymph,  called  '  The  Spring,'  pour- 
ing water  from  an  urn.  Let  any 
person  enjoying  even  the  most 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
great  French  school,  recall  to  his 
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memory  but  a  few  of  the  leading 
pictures  in  the  Luxembourg — '  Ho- 
mer Deified,'  by  Ingres  ;  -'  The 
Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes/  by 
Horace  Vernet ;  '  The  Reign  of 
Terror,'  by  Miiller ;  'The  Decay 
of  the  Romans,'  by  Couture  ;  and 
'  Dante  and  Virgil/  by  Delacroix. 
Such  works  as  these  constitute  the 
incomparable  riches  of  French  art ; 
but  the  International  Galleries,  with 
few  exceptions,  betray  but  its 
poverty.  Among  these  illustrious 
exceptions,  however,  we  may  enu- 
merate '  St  Francis  d'Assisi/  by 
Benouville ;  '  St  Augustine  and 
St  Monica/  by  Ary  Scheffer  ; 
'  Sisters  of  Charity/  by  Henriette 
Browne  ;  '  The  Martyr/  by  Dela- 
roche ;  '  Oxen  going  to  the  Plough/ 
by  Troyon  ;  '  Ploughing/  by  Rosa 
Bonheur  ;  *  The  Bravos/  by  Mei- 
sonier ;  *  Les  Cervarolles/  by  He- 
bert  ;  and  several  reduced  replicas 
by  Ivon  of  his  great  Crimean  and 
Italian  battle-pictures  at  Versailles, 
contributed  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  Blame  surely  must  rest 
somewhere,  that  this  list  was  not 
greatly  augmented.  It  is  certainly 
matter  of  regret  that  the  best  at 
least  of  the  very  many  French 
works  in  this  country  were  not 
secured  for  the  International  Gal- 
leries. '  Soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth insulting  Charles  I./  by  De- 
laroche,  from  Bridgewater  House, 
and  the  presence  of  similar  master- 
pieces by  other  artists,  would  have 
shown  our  French  allies  that  we 
looked  to  their  honour  even  though 
they  were  indifferent  themselves. 

We  quit  the  French  division,  and 
approach  the  German  school,  to  per- 
form a  like  painful  duty.  Here  the 
catalogue  begins  to  reveal  a  suspi- 
cious fact.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  pictures,  it  appears,  are  still  the 
property  of  the  painters  themselves. 
They  are  therefore  unsold,  possibly 
unsuccessful,  works ;  sent  probably 
to  this  country,  as  a  good  market, 
on  speculation,  and  as  such  given 
by  "the  hangers  "  places  expressly 
to  decoy  purchasers.  This  is  "  the 
shop  "  all  over.  A  like  huckstering 
spirit  has  proved  the  curse  of  the 


entire  Exhibition.  For  the  most 
part  the  display  of  German  pictures 
from  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Sax- 
ony, and  other  states,  is  so  ineffi- 
cient, that  we  must  refuse  to  accept 
it  as  in  the  least  worthy  of  the  great 
Teutonic  schools. 

Where  do  we  find  the  works  of 
Overbeck,  Cornelius,  Hess,  and 
Kaulbach,  without  whom  German 
art  would  not  exist  ]  The  only 
man  who  maintains  or  enhances  a 
great  reputation  is  Piloty.  His  pic- 
ture, '  Nero  after  the  Burning  of 
Rome/  is  one  of  the  grandest  com- 
positions within  the  Exhibition,  and 
rises  to  the  required  standard  of 
"  Internation." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  coun- 
tries which  have  previously  taken  a 
subordinate  position  now,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  more  serious  rivals, 
hold  a  first  rank.  Belgium,  doubt- 
less, has  long  boasted  of  a  capital 
school,  second,  indeed,  to  the  French, 
and  certainly  less  learned  than  the 
German,  but,  in  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion, it  is  a  question  whether  she 
does  not,  for  the  moment,  show  her- 
self supreme  over  all  competitors. 
Gallait's  pictures,  '  The  Last  Mo- 
ments of  Count  Egmont/  '  The 
Abdication  of  Charles  V./  and 
'  The  Honours  paid  to  Counts  Eg- 
morit  and  Horn/  have  rightly  be- 
come the  theme  of  universal  eulogy. 
No  grander  productions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  Exhibition.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the 
Latin  nations  of  Europe,  holding 
the  Latin  or  Romish  faith,  possess 
among  themselves  an  art  similar,  if 
not  identical,  in  essential  character. 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Bel- 
gian schools  all  belong  to  the  same 
group,  and  form  one  family.  France, 
first  in  power,  is,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, foremost  also  in  art.  Bel- 
gium, rejoicing  in  afree  constitution, 
and  possessing  healthful  national 
life,  has  also  a  national  art  vigorous 
and  independent.  Spain  likewise,  in 
the  domain  of  pictures,  has,  in  In- 
ternational competition,  established 
her  individual  existence.  Retaining 
slight  reminiscence  of  Velasquez, 
and  giving  still  less  direct  recogni- 
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tion  to  Murillo,  she  yet  bears  on 
her  front  the  traits  of  high  birth 
and  lineage,  infuses  into  the  old 
manner  the  fresh  life  of  a  vigorous 
naturalism,  and  thus  soars  on  bold 
wing  into  the  realms  of  sacred  and 
historic  art.  Of  the  national  school 
of  Italy,  either  enfranchised  or  en- 
slaved, it  is  difficult  to  speak  in 
tone  correspondent  with  the  warmth 
of  English  sympathies.  Italy,  once 
the  cradle  of  the  arts,  is  now  their 
grave.  In  the  Roman  school  we 
find  weak  imitations  of  Raphael, 
with  equally  feeble  studies  from 
well-known  models  hired  on  the 
steps  of  the  Sta  Trinita  ;  and  thus 
by  turns  we  get  children  blowing 
bubbles,  and  angels  ascending  to 
heaven  ;  the  soft  wax  of  Carlo 
Dolci  giving  place  only  to  the 
hard  petrified  marble  of  an  emascu- 
lated classic.  In  the  so-called  "free 
Italy  of  the  north  and  of  the  south 
we  see  no  signs  of  awakened  genius. 
Colour  there  is,  showy  but  washy ; 
drawing  academic  but  powerless ; 
composition  pretentious  yet  vacant. 
The  Italian  landscape  of  Bisi  and 
Massimo  d' Azeglio  is  a  Claude  semi- 
historic,  got  up  at  infinite  labour, 
and  after  all  just  as  .like  to  nature 
as  Berlin  worsted-work  or  a  Roman 
mosaic.  One  nation  in  Europe 
pretending  to  liberty  is  still  be- 
neath Italy — one  only,  and  that  is 
Greece. 

To  the  Latin  nations  we  have 
assigned  a  prominent  position  :  we 
must  now  give  a  word  to  Russia, 
the  head  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
It  is  a  little  singular  that  scarcely 
a  single  work  shows  signs  of  the 
Grecian  or  Byzantian  style,  so  life- 
less has  fallen  the  once  great  school 
centred  in  Constantinople,  even  to 
extinction.  Another  fact,  not  a 
little  singular  and  interesting,  is 
here  also  on  record  :  Russia,  it 
seems,  in  the  last  century,  possessed 
in  Leritsky  a  portrait-painter  not 
inferior  to  Reynolds  or  Gains- 
borough, as  testified  by  the  head  of 
'  Catherine  II.'  For  the  rest,  this 
novel  collection,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Russia  in  the  International 
council  of  the  arts,  is  in  no  way  dis- 
tinctive of  her  people,  manners,  or 
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customs.  All  schools — the  historic, 
the  sacred,  the  romantic,  the  natu- 
ralistic, with  genre,  animal,  and 
landscape  superadded  —  are  here 
imitated  with  the  delusive  notes 
of  the  mocking-bird.  Russia,  how- 
ever, like  Turkey,  seems  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  throw- 
ing off  Eastern  prescriptions,  and 
taking  to  the  garb  and  modes  of  the 
West. 

Catholic  countries,  like  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  are,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  realm  of  art,  one  and  indivisible. 
So  likewise  are  the  Protestant  na- 
tions : — Holland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  even  Switzerland, 
may,  in  matters  of  art,  faith,  and 
practice,  be  classed  in  one  con- 
federation of  kindred  states.  The 
contrast  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, and  Latin  and  Teutonic 
pictures,  is  nowhere  more  marked 
than  in  the  neighbouring  territories 
of  Belgium  and  Holland — a  con- 
trast made  the  more  striking  by 
immediate  juxtaposition.  Belgian 
art  is  vast  in  its  dimensions,  soaring 
in  its  imagination,  fervent  in  its 
emotion.  Modern  Dutch  pictures, 
like  their  Dutch  cabinet  ancestors, 
are  small  in  size,  humble  in  subject, 
and  for  emotion  painters  seem  to 
rest  content  with  plain  common 
sense.  In  Protestant  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  are  found 
the  same  mental  phases.  But  these 
territories  not  being  prolific  in  cru- 
cifixions, entombments,  ascensions, 
or  assumptions,  the  very  absence  of 
the  supernatural  seems  to  give  all 
the  freer  influx  and  outburst  to  the 
simple  yet  heartfelt  domestic  affec- 
tions. Tideman  is  the  Faed  and 
the  Wilkie  of  the  north,  and  like 
the  German  Lessing,  the  disciple 
and  apostle  of  Protestantism.  His 
'  Administration  of  the  Sacrament 
to  Sick  Persons  and  Cripples  in  a 
Norwegian  Hut,'  and  '  The  Cate- 
chisation  by  a  Schoolmaster  in  a 
Norwegian  Country  Church,'  also 
*  The  Interior  of  a  Laplander's  Hut/ 
and  of  'A  Fisherman's  Hut '  by 
Hockert,  are  among  the  most 
truthful,  earnest,  and  vigorous  pic- 
tures in  the  whole  Exhibition. 
Nations,  when  they  bring  into  con- 
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ference  their  national  arts,  ought, 
as  in  these  graphic  works,  to  be 
able  to  show  us  something  distinc- 
tive of  climate,  natural  geography, 
religion,  policy,  or  manners.  It  is  a 
stigma  upon  European  art,  a  charge 
which  the  present  Exhibition  goes 
rather  to  confirm  than  rebut,  that 
pictures,  like  the  dress  and  manners 
of  all  peoples,  are  now  fashioned 
after  some  one  accepted  standard, 
and  have  thus  lost  the  individual 
traits  of  personal  originality.  But 
these  countries  of  the  north,  these 
Scandinavian  races  of  the  mountain, 
the  forest,  and  the  fiord,  tell  us  in 
unaccustomed  brogue  new  and  start- 
ling facts.  These  people,  together 
with  the  Swiss,  cherish  a  moun- 
taineer's love  of  country,  and  thus 
they  give  us  landscapes  which 
shadow  forth  the  grandeur  of  the 
storm,  which  embody  the  boldness 
of  impending  rock,  the  terror  of  the 
rushing  torrent,  and  the  true  poetry 
of  nature's  wildest  elements,  let 
loose  in  fury.  Saw-mills  turned  by 
a  mountain  stream,  Gude's  'Nor- 
wegian Pine  Forest/  Boe's  *  Sea 
Birds  by  the  Light  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,'  and  Larsson's  *  Waterfall  in 
Norway/  reveal  to  the  knowledge- 
searching  eye  physical  wonders 
which  make  these  somewhat  out- 
cast lands  a  haunt  for  craving  ima- 
gination. 

We  shall  not  presume,  within  re- 
maining limits,  to  discuss  the  diffi- 
cult and  vexed  question  of  national 
or  international  sculpture.  A  col- 
lection so  extended  and  varied,  the 
most  complete  indeed  ever  brought 
together,  calls  for  deliberate  and 
detailed  criticism.  Suffice  it,  at  all 
events  for  the  present,  to  indicate 
the  line  of  study  and  a  basis  for 
classification.  The  sculpture  of 
modern  Europe,  then,  may  be  fitly 
divided  into  the  Classic,  the  Ro- 
mantic, and  the  Naturalistic,  and 
each  of  these  admits  again  of  fur- 
ther subdivision.  Portrait -sculp- 
ture can  be  thrown,  if  desired,  into 
a  group  of  its  own  ;  but  rather  we 
should  prefer  to  criticise  each  bust 
and  figure  according  to  its  style 
and  art-treatment,  and  therefore  to 
marshal  marble  portraits,  like  more 


imaginative  works,  into  the  Classic 
of  the  toga,  seen  in  Gibson's  *  Peel'  in 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  the  Romantic 
and  the  Naturalistic,  found  happily 
to  blend  in  Munro's  *  Sound  of  the 
Shell'  and  'Child's  Play;'  and,  last- 
ly, the  decided  Naturalistic,  a  good 
example  of  which  is  afforded  by 
Marochetti's  equestrian  statue  of 
Carlo  Alberto,  dressed  in  modern 
regimentals,  and  supported  by  Pied- 
montese  soldiers  bearing  muskets 
and  knapsacks.  Sculpture  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  like  paint- 
ing, has  the  advantage  of  tracing 
back  its  history,  and  thus  the 
origin  of  the  modern  European 
schools  is  given  in  works  such  as 
'  The  Fury  of  Athamas/  by  Flax- 
man  ;  the  '  Venus/  by  Canova,  the 
'  Jason'  and  '  The  Triumph  of  Alex- 
ander/ by  Thorwaldsen.  In  these 
examples  "  the  Classic  "  forms  the 
root  :  "  the  Romantic,"  however, 
buds  and  blossoms  as  it  were 
thereupon  into  the  prettiness  of 
more  recent  times.  Mr  Gibson,  in 
his  '  Venus '  and  '  Pandora/  colour- 
ed after  the  supposed  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  may  be  received  as  the 
living  type  of  the  classic  or  antique 
renaissance.  Other  sculptors,  espe- 
cially, as  might  be  expected,  those 
given  to  Roman  residence,  follow  in 
the  same  line.  Mr  Gatley's  grand 
bas-relief,  *  Pharaoh  and  his  Army 
in  the  Red  Sea/  may  be  quoted  as 
an  example  of  the  historic  style 
and  type  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  in- 
fused with  naturalistic  truth  and 
vigour  by  close  study  of  the  living 
model.  Mr  Story,  in  his  noble 
figure  '  Sibilla  Libica/  falling  under 
the  same  category,  inclines  still 
more  to  naturalism,  under  the 
legitimate  inspiration  of  Michael 
Angelo's  '  Sibyles'  in  the  Sistine. 
Mr  Foley's  '  Ino  and  Bacchus/  Mr 
Cardwell's  '  Diana/  and  Mr  Fuller's 
'  Rhodope/  are  examples  of  the 
Classic  gliding  into  the  softened 
grace  and  witching  charms  of  "  the 
Romantic."  The  Romantic  indeed 
is,  for  the  most  part,  more  popular 
and  more  readily  understood  than 
the  Classic,  which  tends  to  the 
severe  and  the  cold,  and  is  content 
to  appeal  to  the  learned  few,  and 
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courts  not  the  applause  of  the 
uncultured  multitude.  Our  Eng- 
lish school,  ranged  in  the  British 
Picture  Galleries,  at  present  tends 
to  "  the  Romantic."  We  may 
quote  Baily's  '  Eve/  Durham's 
'  Hermione,'  Macdowell's  '  Day 
Dream/  Marshall's  '  Griselda/  as 
leading  examples  of  this  winning 
style.  Without  quoting  the  names 
of  individual  artists,  we  would  say 
generally  that  our  English  sculp- 
ture is  wanting  in  the  precision,  cer- 
tainty, and  power  which  come  of 
knowledge,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
gladly  takes  refuge  in  a  sentiment. 
As  belonging  to  a  somewhat  natural- 
istic style — Nature  as  known  in  the 
middle  ages — we  may  quote  Wool- 
ner's  '  Lord  Bacon ' — a  figure  strong 
in  individual  character.  This  artist's 
admirable  busts  of  Tennyson,  Sedge- 
wick,  and  Maurice,  are  likewise  na- 
ture, in  the  reading  and  sense 
of  a  Pre-Raphaelite  picture,  every 
wrinkle  a  facsimile,  only  surpassed, 
indeed,  by  Denner's  portraits,  and 
not  unlike  them.  The  works  of 
Signer  Monti  are  striking  examples 
of  "sensation  sculpture."  Lastly,  as 
belonging  to  direct  and  vigorous 
naturalism,  we  must  not  forget  one 
of  the  most  original  and  nervous 
works  of  the  year, '  The  Grapplers/ 
by  Molin,  a  bronze  group  from 
Sweden,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  nave. 

The  vast  territories  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  devoted  to  raw 
materials  and  manufactures  extend 
over  an  area  of  twenty  acres  !  No 
living  individual  is  supposed  to 
have  traversed  every  square  foot  of 
this  rich  domain,  and  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  or  criticise  what 
is  beyond  the  strength  of  any  one 
human  being  to  compass.  For  the 
moment  let  us  rest  content  with  the 
echo  of  general  opinion.  It  is  then, 
we  believe,  on  all  hands  conceded, 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  arts 
and  manufactures  have  made  not 
only  appreciable  but  in  some  di- 
rections incredible  advance.  It 
is,  too,  generally  admitted  that 
our  English  manufacturers,  in  the 
fierce  competition,  are  found  to 
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hold  their  own.  English  glass, 
porcelain,  pottery,  furniture,  iron- 
castings,  and  works  in  the  precious 
metals,  are  all  pronounced  first-rate, 
and  can  be  only  approached  or 
surpassed  by  Continental  rivals  in 
points  of  some  direct  specialty.  We 
believe,  however,  it  will  be  found, 
notwithstanding  the  training  given 
to  many  thousand  students  in  the 
Government  Schools  of  Art,  that  our 
English  manufacturers  are  still,  in  a 
great  degree,  dependent  upon  for- 
eign artists  for  designs.  Of  this  we 
will  give  two  signal  examples  :  '  The 
Poetry  of  Great  Britain/  manufac- 
tured by  Mr  Hancock,  but  designed 
and  modelled  by  Signor  Monti;  and 
a  Vase,  figures  in  alto  relievo,  exe- 
cuted at  the  command  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  by  Messrs  Hunt 
and  Raskell,  but  designed  and 
chased  by  a  French  artist,  for- 
tunately for  us  well  known  in 
England — Antoine  Vechte. 

The  year  1862,  a  sequel  to  1851, 
will  long  remain  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Art.  The  history  of  the 
past  should  encourage  but  not  ab- 
solutely satisfy  us.  The  present 
Exhibition  is  not  a  standpoint  for 
complaisant  stagnation,  but  a  start- 
point  to  further  progression.  We 
have  still  each  day  around  us,  in 
our  national  monuments,  public 
edifices,  and  our  too  utilitarian 
manufactures,  melancholy  proof  that 
England  has  yet  much  to  learn,  and 
that  our  artists,  manufacturers,  and 
people  are  as  yet  but  at  the  por- 
tals of  the  great  temple  of  Art.  It 
is  possible  that  another  ten  years 
may  again  test  our  capability  and  our 
advance.  The  past  and  the  future, 
then,  alike  demand  that  England's 
efforts  should  not  relax.  Art-edu- 
cation throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  extending  from 
village  school  to  university,  secur- 
ing to  artisans  practical  skill  and  to 
our  future  legislators  a  knowledge 
of  essen  tial  principles — this  becomes 
for  us  each  year  more  and  more  a 
national  necessity.  The  Great  Ex- 
hibition must  win  for  us  these 
benefits,  otherwise  it  will  fail  in  its 
highest  and  true  intent. 
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WE  are  all  born  zoologists.  The 
hunting  instinct  still  exists  in  every 
man  in  some  shape  or  other  ;  not 
destroyed  by  civilisation,  but  only 
developed  and  modified  into  a  hun- 
dred ramifications.  When  he  has 
no  longer  to  dig  for  his  roots,  or 
hunt  down  his  game  and  his  venison 
— when  the  forced  potatoes  and 
strawberries  come  to  table  in  due 
season,  or  out  of  season,  by  grace 
of  the  gardener,  and  the  steaks  and* 
the  mutton  find  their  way  into  his 
kitchen  with  no  labour  of  his  own 
spear  and  bow — he  takes  to  hunting 
something  else.  It  matters  won- 
derfully little  what.  If  the  animal 
instincts  are  still  strong  within 
him,  he  sends  his  horses  (if  he  has 
them)  down  to  Melton  or  Market 
Harborough,  and  gallops  madly 
after  an  animal  which,  after  all,  is 
not  good  to  eat,  which  he  preserves 
and  cherishes  at  much  pains  and 
cost,  and  then  congratulates  himself 
upon  destroying  as  vermin.  Or — 
if  he  votes  that  slow — he  goes  off 
to  Norway  to  kill  salmon,  to  Cen- 
tral Africa  to  shoot  elephants  and 
hippopotami,  to  the  Nile  to  slaugh- 
ter flamingoes,  or  to  the  North  Sea 
to  have  his  "  Season  with  the  Sea- 
horses." Supposing  his  tastes  to 
take  a  quieter  range,  he  rents  his 
moor  in  Scotland,  or  walks,  rod  in 
hand,  on  an  angling  tour  through 
Wales.  Do  none  of  these  suit  him, 
he  becomes,  in  some  form  or  other, 
a  naturalist  or  a  physiologist ;  and, 
instead  of  a  stable  of  thorough- 
breds or  a  double  barrelled  breech- 
loader, he  sets  up  a  geological  ham- 
mer or  an  aquarium.  He  hunts 
animals  which  have  been  dead  for 
ages,  or  which,  in  popular  belief, 
are  not  animals  at  all.  In  very 
quiet  men — where  the  softening 
processes  of  social  refinement  have 
worn  away  not  merely  the  caudal 
appendage  of  the  original  type,  but 


much  of  the  original  instinct — the 
natural  love  of  prey  takes  the  form 
of  a  mere  love  of  collecting.  Such 
men  become  hunters  of  books,  ac- 
cumulators of  old  manuscripts,  auto- 
graphs, copper  tokens — or  even  of 
postage -stamps,  which  seems  the 
new  female  form  of  the  collecting 
mania.  The  man,  in  short,  is  miser- 
able who  has  nothing  to  hunt. 

But  zoology — the  capture  of  a 
living  prey  in  some  form — is  plainly 
the  natural  instinct  still.  We  are 
not  in  the  least  inclined  to  deny 
the  higher  motives  which  may  and 
do  influence  the  student  of  nature. 
The  naturalist,  if  he  deserves  the 
name,  feels,  no  doubt,  a  deep  and 
absorbing  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  wonders  of  creation.  But  it  is 
equally  true,  whether  he  be  inclined 
or  not  to  confess  it,  that  the  motive 
which  has  first  led  him  to  such 
investigations,  and  furnished  him 
with  patience  in  the  pursuit,  has 
been  as  much  a  natural  propensity 
— -call  it  what  you  will — as  in  the 
fisherman  or  the  fox-hunter.  The 
love  of  analysis  in  the  philosopher, 
is  but  what  scent  is  in  the  blood- 
hound :  both  are  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  a  law  of  their  nature, 
and  so  far  are  acting  right.  When 
a  widower  marries  a  second  wife 
"for  the  sake  of  his  children" — 
when  a  politician  accepts  office  "  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  serve  his 
country," — we  all  accept  the  avowed 
motives  as  a  perfectly  honest  state- 
ment ;  knowing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  office  is  honourable  and  plea- 
sant, and  believing  that  the  lady  is 
not  altogether  disagreeable.  We 
trust  our  friends  the  naturalists, 
who  are  generally  very  pleasant 
people,  will  not  accuse  us  of  ignor- 
ing the  higher  aspects  of  their  pur- 
suits, because  we  believe  a  natural 
instinct  to  underlie  them  in  every 
case.  Heaven  help  us  all,  if  the 
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commonest  instincts  of  our  nature 
never  lead  to  good. 

The  hunting-passion  shows  itself 
very  early.  The  child  forsakes  the 
handsomest  and  most  expensive 
plaything  you  can  give  him  for 
"  something  alive  " — the  uglier  and 
the  "  nastier/'  in  nurserymaid's 
language,  the  more  attractive ;  it 
looks  more  like  the  real  thing — 
ferce  naturae.  A  kitten  may  do 
very  well  for  girls  ;  but  to  the  boy 
— unless  his  honest  natural  tastes 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  afore- 
said nurserymaid's  ideas  of  "  nasti- 
ness" — the  young  bat  and  the  newt 
are  much  more  interesting  pets, 
and  there  is  intense  excitement  in 
their  capture,  dead  or  alive.  Un- 
fortunately, this  being  "  very  fond 
of  animals  "  admits  too  often  of 
the  same  explanation  as  in  Master 
Thomas  Tulliver's  case — "fond  of 
throwing  stones  at  them;"  but, 
even  then,  it  is  merely  the  same 
passion  in  the  more  savage  and  un- 
sophisticated form  ;  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  any  real  cruelty  of 
disposition  :  the  act  may  be  cruel, 
but  the  intention  is  not  so.  The 
grouse  might  complain  of  the  gun 
quite  as  reasonably  as  the  frogs  of 
the  stones  ;  the  fact  of  the  former 
being  eatable  is  but  the  flimsiest  of 
excuses.  And  when  the  sportsman 
sells  his  game  wholesale  to  the 
London  poulterer,  we  confess  our 
own  sympathies  could  go  more 
readily  with  the  poacher  or  the 
schoolboy. 

The  interest  in  animal  life  con- 
tinues strong,  even  where  this 
innate  hunting  propensity  has, 
from  circumstances,  been  little  de- 
veloped, or  been  weakened  from 
want  of  opportunities  for  its  exer- 
cise. It  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  raise,  in  the  majority  of  ordinary 
people,  any  real  enthusiasm  for 
literature,  for  machinery,  for  art  or 
science  of  any  kind.  Even  pictures 
are  comparatively  indifferent  to 
them — that  is,  to  their  eyes  the 
broadly -coloured  lithograph  is  as 
pleasing  as  the  most  delicate  touch 
of  the  master.  But  show  them 
something  alive,  explain  familiarly 
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its  structure  and  its  habits,  and 
nine  out  of  ten  become  interested 
at  once.  All  other  tastes  are  to  a 
great  extent  a  matter  of  education. 
It  will  take  many  generations,  with 
all  our  art-galleries  and  schools  of 
design,  to  educate  the  eye  of  the 
million  to  any  real  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  form  and  the  har- 
monies of  colour;  but  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  have  a  natural  interest 
for  all.  We  are  told  that,  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  the  skill- 
ed workmen  cluster  round  the 
machinery,  the  ladies  admire  the 
"  pretty  things,"  the  art -enthu- 
siasts, or  those  who  wish  to  be 
considered  so,  throng  the  picture 
galleries  and  criticise  the  statuary  ; 
but  every  soul  that  has  a  pair  of 
eyes,  from  the  peer  to  the  pedlar, 
goes  with  an  unanimous  interest  to 
see  an  infant  hippopotamus  or  a 
new  monkey.  It  appears  to  be 
rather  the  fashion  for  scientific 
naturalists  to  joke  about  the  un- 
disguised contempt  which  village 
ignorance  shows  for  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life  which  they 
themselves  are  at  so  much  pains  to 
collect  and  examine ;  we  confess 
that  we  rather  suspect  them  of  a 
little  harmless  exaggeration  on  this 
point ;  a  quaint  expression  of  as- 
tonishment upon  "Jack's"  part 
serves  perhaps,  occasionally,  to  carry 
off,  by  way  of  foil,  a  scientific  ob- 
servation which  the  writer  finds  it 
necessary  to  impress  upon  the  too 
careless  reader.  We  can  only  say 
that  we  ourselves  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  a  common  labourer 
become  strongly  interested,  after  a 
few  weeks'  excavating  work,  in  the 
palaeontologist's  researches ;  hand- 
ling the  old  bones  tenderly,  "  as  if 
he  loved  them,"  speculating,  in  his 
own  fashion,  as  to  their  probable 
owners,  and  evidently  picking  up 
more  of  even  the  scientific  nomen- 
clature than  he  cared  to  commit  to 
his  own  powers  of  pronunciation. 

It  is  a  very  happy  thing  indeed, 
that  the  study  of  Geology  and  of 
Natural  History  in  all  its  branches 
should  be  spreading  so  generally 
amongst  us;  that  outdoor  science 
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should  put  on  increasing  attractions 
for  this  hard -worked  and  shop- 
bound  generation.  We  cannot  all 
of  us  rent  grouse-shootings,  or  go 
to  "  The  Shires  "  for  our  hunting, 
even  on  Mr  Sawyer's  economical 
principles  ;  we  cannot  get  even  the 
commonest  fishing  and  shooting,  or 
sport  of  any  kind,  without  expense 
and  inconvenience,  or  having  to  ask 
favours  of  one's  neighbours,  which 
is  worse.  Let  us  be  very  thankful 
that,  while  the  pressure  of  civilisa- 
tion cuts  these  natural  pleasures 
short,  and  confines  them  to  the  few 
in  our  thickly-peopled  island,  edu- 
cation is  at  the  same  time  advancing 
all  the  natural  sciences,  cultivating 
healthful  tastes,  and  pointing  out 
to  the  student  of  nature  a  wide 
and  open  field  in  which  no  man 
will  hinder  him. 

Conchology  has  scarcely  kept 
pace  in  popular  estimation  with  its 
rival  sciences.  It  may  have  been  so 
far  happy  in  its  retirement,  that  it 
has  hitherto  escaped  the  question- 
able honours  of  criticism.  It  was 
commonly  considered  to  be — what 
it  is  not  —  a  mere  collection  and 
classification  of  shells,  so  as  to  look 
pretty  in  a  cabinet.  Much  that  was 
called  conchology  in  days  gone  by 
no  doubt  went  very  little  further. 
Shells  were  even  scoured,  and  pol- 
ished, and  beautified,  by  some  who 
passed  as  conchologists,  until  some 
of  their  most  interesting  character- 
istics were  almost  lost — a  process 
as  heterodox  in  the  sight  of  a  true 
collector  as  the  polishing  off  the 
precious  rust  from  the  relics  of  the 
antiquary.  A  cabinet  of  shells  was 
considered  rather  as  a  young  lady's 
apology  for  natural  history  than 
anything  else,  though  it  was  vaguely 
supposed  that  there  was  here  and 
there  a  man  who  had  a  mania  for 
collecting,  and  was  supposed  to 
know  something  about  what  he 
picked  up.  "  The  Conchologist  " 
who  formed  the  ideal  of  our  own 
childhood  we  remember  distinctly. 
He  was  to  be  seen  in  the  win- 
dows of  sea-side  curiosity-shops — 
a  little  figure,  with  his  name  very 
properly  labelled  at  the  bottom, 
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with  a  head  in  which  lobster's  eyes 
were  set,  a  limpet-shell  forming  a 
Chinese-looking  hat,  and,  for  the 
rest  of  him,  literally  a  man  of  shells, 
clothed  in  a  fantastic  drapery  of 
coloured  sea-weed,  and  presenting 
altogether  a  Robinson-Crusoe  sort 
of  appearance,  not  without  interest 
to  the  youthful  mind.  An  "  Ento- 
mologist," we  remember,  used  to 
be  frequently  his  companion — made 
up  of  beetles  chiefly ;  in  the  indi- 
vidual whom  we  rather  think  came 
into  our  own  possession  as  "  a  pre- 
sent from  Brighton,"  a  large  dried 
spider  formed  an  appropriate  hand 
with  outspread  fingers  ;  altogether 
a  more  unpleasant  and  unclean- 
looking  personage.  We  will  not 
say,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that 
we  quite  expected  to  meet  either 
the  conchologist  or  the  entomolo- 
gist of  real  life  in  such  entirely 
professional  costume  ;  still  —  as 
Fraser  Tytler  could  not  help  form- 
ing a  notion  of  a  "  Rural "  Dean  as 
"  going  about  with  a  daisy  in  his 
hat" — there  did  seem  a  fitness  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  some  hint  of 
the  professional  status  should  trans- 
pire in  the  outward  man. 

After  all,  one  is  led  to  wonder 
sometimes  how  it  is  that  we  do 
not  all  grow  up  conchologists.  To 
judge  from  the  numberless  figures 
to  be  seen  in  summer  holiday-time 
on  every  coast,  of  all  sizes  and  ages, 
wandering  about  at  low  water,  and 
stooping  down  and  poking  amongst 
the  debris  of  the  last  tide,  or  rout- 
ing in  holes  in  the  rocks,  one  would 
think  that  the  habits  of  the  mollusca 
were  the  most  popular  of  all  studies. 
It  is  puzzling  to  know  what  ordi- 
nary people  do  pick  up  on  the  sea- 
shore, or  what  they  expect  to  find. 
The  industry  of  the  children  in  that 
way  is,  of  course,  easily  accounted 
for.  To  them  there  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  delight  of  either  taking 
off  shoes  and  stockings,  and  wading 
ad  libitum  (an  indulgence  to  which 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  mammas 
and  nurses  have  of  late  years  given 
in),  or  of  getting  thoroughly  wet 
through  to  the  detriment  of  the 
same  garments — always  a  delight- 
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f  ul  contravention  of  the  proprieties. 
To  them,  besides,  everything  is 
treasure- trove,  from  a  dead  conger 
to  a  live  sand-hopper.  But  those 
middle-aged  females  !  it  ought  to 
be  nothing  less  than  an  intense  de- 
votion to  science  that  can  induce 
them  to  forget  the  cat-like  ab- 
horrence of  water  which  most  of 
them  have  in  their  inland  charac- 
ters, and  to  stand  for  hours,  as  we 
have  watched  them  with  unfeigned 
amusement,  stooping  over  pools  and 
poking  in  the  sand,  in  the  most 
ridiculous  of  all  attitudes  under  the 
difficulties  of  modern  costume,  mak- 
ing such  an  unnecessarily  liberal 
display  to  the  spectator  of  what,  by 
an  equally  liberal  figure  of  speech, 
we  will  call  their  ankles.  Those 
"  common  objects  of  the  sea-side," 
and  their  mysterious  occupation, 
were  the  subject  of  much  medita- 
tion on  our  part  long  before  Mr 
Leech's  clever  sketch  immortalised 
them.  Sea-anemones,  no  doubt,  we 
shall  be  told,  are  the  object  of 
search  ;  but  this  passion  for  poking 
and  picking  up  existed  long  before 
nerves  went  out  and  actiniae  came 
into  fashion  ;  when  those  animals 
would  have  been  rejected  with  dis- 
gust by  most  of  the  fair  discoverers, 
with  some  imprecation  of  feminine 
ignorance  against  "  those  horrid 
jelly-fish."  It  must  be  the  entire 
strangeness  of  marine  forms,  animal 
and  vegetable,  which  so  fascinates 
the  most  careless  inland  observers. 
We  tread  upon  beetles  and  crush 
out  insect  life,  without  a  thought, 
in  the  familiar  forms  of  the  way- 
side ;  the  various  species  of  grass 
are  to  most  eyes  of  no  more  interest 
than  so  many  worsteds  in  nature's 
carpet.  But  on  the  sea-shore,  below 
high-water  mark,  every  object  we 
meet  with  has  somewhat  of  the 
charm  of  novelty  and  wonder.  It 
is  a  revelation  from  that  fathom- 
less world  whose  unknown  depths 
are  mysteries  even  to  the  learned. 
We  feel  that  every  weed  and  shell 
we  handle  might  possibly  have  a 
tale  to  tell  us  of  its  dwelling  and 
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its  companions  scarcely  less  won- 
drous than  if  it  were  a  messenger 
from  a  world  of  spirits.  We  half 
believe  still  the  pleasant  fancy 
which  we  accepted  as  philosophical 
truth  in  boyhood,  that  the  hollow 
shell  which  we  were  never  tired  of 
putting  to  our  ear  could  tell  in 
those  "  sonorous  cadences"  of  com- 
ing storms  at  sea,  or  sounded  only 
when  the  tide  was  coming  in — 
which  it  always  was,  on  that 
theory  ;  it  was  one  of  those  de- 
lightful natural  miracles  which  we 
are  more  thankful  to  the  poet  for 
having  canonised  than  to  science 
for  explaining  away — that  the  shell 
had  "  imbibed  its  pearly  lustre  " 

"  In  the  sun's  palace  porch — where,  when 

unyoked, 
His  chariot  wheel  stands  midway  in  the 

wave. 

Shake  one,  and  it  awakens— then  apply 
Its  polished  lips  to  your  attentive  ear, 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
And  murmurs    as    the    ocean    murmurs 

there."  * 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
zoologist  finds  the  sea  more  fertile 
in  living  forms  than  the  land. 
Homer  was  less  happy  than  his 
wont  is  in  his  epithets,  though  he 
spoke  to  the  popular  belief,  when 
he  calls  earth  (pvfft^oog  a/a,  as  though 
"  life-teeming  "  were  its  distinctive 
epithet.  "Barren"  the  ocean  may 
be,  as  it  is  called,  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  untenanted.  Its  forms  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  life  are 
widespread  and  manifold.  Mr  Dar- 
win declares  that  the  annihilation  of 
a  forest  would  not  entail  such  loss 
of  animal  life  as  the  destruction  of 
a  bed  of  sea-weed  on  the  shores  of 
Terra  del  Fuego.  The  variety  of 
living  marine  forms  which  may 
come  under  the  observation  of  any 
ordinarily  curious  explorer  at  the 
sea-side  is  far  greater  than  he  would 
have  conceived ;  Mr  Kingsley  gives 
nearly  a  page  of  names  of  distinct 
species  which  might  possibly  be 
found  under  a  single  large  stone 
near  low-water  mark.t 

More  than  one  writer  has  grown 
eloquent,  discoursing  of  the  wonders 


*  W.  S.  Landor. 
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that  are  to  be  seen  in  looking  down 
into  the  calm  clear  waters  of  the 
Arctic  Seas  or  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
but,  after  all,  you  can  see  but  to  the 
depth  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  fa- 
thoms ;  and  what  little  can  be  dis- 
covered only  whets  your  curiosity  for 
the  undiscoverable.  As  Mr  Gosse 
says,  "  it  is  much  like  the  brick  which 
the  Greek  fool  carried  about  as  a 
sample  of  the  house  he  had  to  let." 
The  real  wonders  lie  below.  "  There 
is  that  leviathan."  There,  as  some 
think,  huge  forms  of  ancient  type, 
seldom  visiting  this  upper  air,  live 
and  move  still,  and  have  their  being. 
Look  carefully  as  you  pace  along 
the  shore,  and  you  may  possibly 
pick  up  one  of  the  vertebrae  of  a 
sea-serpent,  and  so  settle  that  vexed 
question  at  once  and  for  ever,  and 
immortalise  yourself  in  the  annals 
of  zoology  by  its  production.  As 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  creature 
— call  him  in  scientific  language 
Enaliosaurus,  or  what  you  will — all 
that  we  can  say  is,  men  have  been 
hung,  and  no  doubt  very  properly 
hung,  on  far  less  conclusive  evi- 
dence. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
fauna  of  lower  ocean.  Those  hid- 
den depths  are  not  only  the  grave 
where  the  lost  seaman  sleeps, 

"  Of  whose  bones  are  coral  made," 
but  are  the  birth-place  and  the 
dwelling  of  living  creatures  pro- 
bably unknown  to  us.  For  there  is 
no  question  that  animal  life  exists 
at  a  depth  which  was  long  con- 
sidered incompatible  with  such  ex- 
istence. Now  and  then,  the  deep- 
sea  lead  brings  us  up  some  tidings 
from  the  world  below.  Some  popu- 
lar writers  have  recorded  it  as  a 
marvel  that  certain  mollusks  and 
testacea  have  been  dredged  up 
alive  from  depths  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  fathoms.  Mr  Jeffreys 
will  tell  us  that  these  are  mere 
sporters  in  the  shallows,  compared 
with  those  whose  better  acquaint- 
ance we  are  now  gradually  making. 

"  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  to 
what  depths  molluscan  life  extends. 


8i 

The  late  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  in  the 
interesting  account  of  his  Antarctic  voy- 
age (vol.  i.  p.  202),  says,  '  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  from  however  great  a  depth  we 
may  be  enabled  to  bring  up  the  mud 
and  stones  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  we 
shall  find  them  teeming  with  animal 
life  ;  the  extreme  pressure  at  the  great- 
est depth  does  not  appear  to  affect  these 
creatures.  Hitherto  we  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  this  point  beyond  a 
thousand  fathoms  ;  but  from  that  depth 
shell-fish  have  been  brought  up  with  the 
mud.'  Still  greater  depths  have  been 
lately  reached  in  recovering  the  Medi- 
terranean telegraph-cable,  and  with  the 
same  results." 

He  speaks  in  another  place  of 
star-fishes  obtained  by  Dr  Wallich 
in  the  Arctic  Sea,  retaining  their 
colours,  at  1260  fathoms,  and  of  a 
"  crustacean  of  bright  colours " 
which  some  Swedish  naturalists 
recently  brought  up  from  a  depth 
of  1400  fathoms ;  facts  which  are 
not  only  rather  puzzling  to  the 
received  notions  of  the  effects  and 
transmission  of  light,  but  throw 
some  doubt  upon  Sir  E.  Murchi- 
son's  theory  (as  he  seems  fairly  to 
admit*)  that  "some  of  the  Silurian 
sea-beds  were  formed  in  compara- 
•tively  shallow  waters,"  because  they 
are  found  to  contain  coloured  shells. 

The  importance  of  Conchology 
as  a  special  study  has  been  very 
much  increased  by  the  advance  of 
geological  inquiry,  especially  the 
palaeontological  branch  of  it.  Shells 
have  been  called  "  the  .medals  of 
creation;"  they  are  the  impressions 
left  by  nature  of  the  past  eras  of  her 
history.  In  nearly  all  fossiliferous 
strata  the  shells  are  numerous  and 
various,  while  comparatively  few 
other  traces  of  animal  life  remain. 
They  are  more  durable  and  more 
easily  preserved  than  most  of  the 
lower  organisms  —  worms,  for  in- 
stance, which  leave  few  intelligible 
traces  ;  while  the  higher  forms  of 
animal  life  are  necessarily  rare,  ex- 
cept under  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  presence  of  certain  species  of 
mollusks  gives  us  a  clue  to  the 
depth  of  the  sea  during  former 
geological  epochs,  and  the  com- 


*  Murchison's  '  Siluria,'  third  edit.,  p.  574. 
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parative  distribution  of  land  and 
water.  If  we  examine,  for  instance, 
any  bed  of  the  primary,  secondary, 
or  tertiary  formations,  it  is  from  the 
fossil  shells  which  it  contains  that 
we  can  alone  judge  with  any  accu- 
racy as  to  its  relative  age  and 
nature,  or  its  former  position 
with  regard  to  other  strata.  And 
these  are  questions  which  are  daily 
acquiring  an  additional  interest, 
now  that  the  tertiary  strata  are 
becoming  the  subjects  of  research 
with  regard  to  the  first  appearance 
of  man.  Without  any  attempt  to 
discuss  what  seems  at  present  a 
very  large  question  with  very  small 
data,  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice 
one  or  two  points  in  which  the  de- 
tails of  conchology  claim  to  throw 
light  on  the  great  difficulty — a  diffi- 
culty which  to  most  minds  seems 
fatal  to  the  assumption  of  any  such 
antiquity  as  has  been  asserted  for 
our  race — the  non-appearance,  or 
the  very  doubtful  occurrence,  of 
any  actual  fossil  human  bones. 

Most  readers  have  heard  of  the 
discoveries,  by  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  in  France,  and  by  Mr 
Prestwich  and  others  in  England, 
of  flint  implements  of  human  manu- 
facture, in  drift  gravel,  associated 
with  remains  of  extinct  animals, 
hitherto  supposed  to  have  long  pre- 
ceded man.  That  they  are  articles 
of  human  workmanship  can  hardly 
be  doubted  by  any  person  who  has 
carefully  examined  their  forms.  How 
they  came  into  their  present  situa- 
tion and  present  company,  is  another 
question.  Mr  Prestwich,  in  a  very- 
interesting  paper  lately  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society,  con- 
tends that  some  of  them  are  ice- 
chisels,  and  records  of  a  glacial  cli- 
mate. But  the  explanation  which, 
so  far  as  we  understand  it,  is  sought 
to  be  given  of  the  admitted  fact, 
that  no  single  fossil  bone  of  the 
maker  or  owner  of  these  abundant 
implements  is  found  in  the  same 
deposit,  is,  that  fresh  water  has 
certain  corrosive  qualities  which 
would  destroy  such  remains ;  and 
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that  these  are  fresh-water  drifts  is 
established  by  the  fact  that  the 
shells  associated  with  them  are  all 
either  land  and  fresh- water  shells, 
or  shells  of  marine  mollusks  inha- 
biting the  coast,  all  of  which  may 
have  been  washed  up  by  the 
tide,  or  the  reflux  of  an  estuarine 
river.  One  curious  fact  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  those  who 
claim  a  very  high  antiquity  for  the 
human  race,  in  explanation  of  the 
non  -  occurrence  of  human  fossils, 
may  be  less  generally  known  to  Eng- 
lish readers.  During  the  Dutch  war 
of  independence  there  took  place 
several  "  amphibious  battles/'  as  Mr 
Motley  calls  them,  upon  the  Haar- 
lem See ;  *  and  there  must  also,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  consider- 
able loss  of  life  from  boat  accidents. 
A  few  years  ago  this  lake  was  clean- 
ed out  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch 
Government;  and  orders  were  given 
to  collect  carefully  any  articles 
which  might  be  found  in  the  de- 
posit at  the  bottom.  Metal  buttons — 
military  buttons — were  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  as  well  as  other 
trifling  relics  of  a  similar  kind  :  but 
not  a  single  fragment  of  bone.  The 
theory  is,  as  before,  that  the  bones 
had  been  destroyed  entirely,  even 
in  that  comparatively  short  period, 
by  the  action  of  the  fresh  water.  It 
is  true,  that  at  the  time  this  lake 
was  drained,  it  communicated  by 
sluices  with  the  Zuyder  Zee  ;  but 
its  waters  were  only  brackish  :  it 
was  sufficiently  fresh  (and  here  the 
conchological  evidence  comes  in)  to 
maintain  in  good  health  a  species 
of  fresh- water  mussel  (Dreissena  po- 
lymorpha),  which  abounds  in  all  the 
rivers  of  Europe.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  asked  why  no 
human  bones  are  found  in  marine 
deposits — sea-water  being  known  to 
possess  antiseptic  properties — we 
are  answered  that  such  animal  re- 
mains as  have  been  obtained  in 
marine  deposits  are  found  in  an- 
cient sea-beds,  implying  a  greater 
distance  from  the  shore  than  prime- 
val man  is  likely  to  have  ventured. 


See  '  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republics, '  vol.  ii.  p.  63,  &c. 
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But  why  human  bones  should  not 
occur  where  those  of  early  land- 
animals  are  found  (in  whose  case 
quite  the  same  objections  would 
seem  to  apply),  is  a  problem  which 
the  advocates  for  the  higher  anti- 
quity of  human  existence  have  yet 
to  solve.  Sir  Charles  LyelFs  forth- 
coming work  on  Fossil  Man  will  no 
doubt  treat  this  difficulty  fairly. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  con- 
fined to  British  Mollusca,  treating 
Britain  at  the  same  time  as  part 
of  the  great  European  system,  the 
author  having  personally  studed 
the  native  conchology  of  Northern 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Germany ;  and  the  comparative 
distribution  of  the  species  in  other 
countries  than  Britain,  together 
with  their  occurrence  in  a  "  sub- 
fossil  "  state,  is  given  in  a  conveni- 
ent table  at  the  end  ;  thus  serving 
to  connect  recent  with  fossil  concho- 
logy.* The  only  English  works  of 
authority  on  land  and .  fresh- water 
shells,  are  those  by  Colonel  Mon- 
tagu, Dr  Turton  (re-edited  with  ad- 
ditions by  Dr  Gray),Captain  Thomas 
Brown,  and  Messrs  Forbes  and  Han- 
ley's  admirable  history  of  the  Bri- 
tish Mollusca,  to  which  last  the  pre- 
sent writer  does  full  justice  in  his 
preface.  It  has  but  one  objection, 
but  which  to  many  students  is  an 
important  one, — it  is  necessarily  ex- 
pensive.t  A  compact  and  compre- 
hensive handbook  of  the  subject 
has  been  still  a  desideratum  with 
naturalists,  which  this  volume 
seems  calculated  to  supply.  Mr 
Jeffreys  is  well-known  from  his  pre- 
vious contributions  to  the  science, 
and  if  his  details  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  each  species  are  as  accurate 
as  they  are  carefully  and  clearly 
put  together,  his  book  —  which, 
though  necessarily  compressed,  is 
easily  and  agreeably  written — will 
prove  a  very  useful  one. 

It  is  pleasant,  in  these  days  of 
international  gatherings,  to  find  the 
author  stating  in  his  Introduction 
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that  he  found  the  tastes  of  a  na- 
turalist serve  as  a  pleasant  kind 
of  freemasonry  wherever  he  travel- 
led abroad;  that,  far  from  being 
conscious  of  any  of  that  petty  scien- 
tific jealousy  or  rivalry  which  is 
perhaps  sometimes  too  readily  ima- 
gined by  a  sensitive  self-esteem,  he 
"invariably  experienced  the  greatest 
kindness  "  from  foreign  naturalists, 
known  to  him  only  by  name.  Even 
the  Austrian  passport  system  re- 
laxed at  the  sight  of  a  collecting- 
box. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1850,  I  was  travel- 
ling through  Lombardy,  when,  during 
a  mid-day  halt  at  Rovigo  to  bait  the 
horses,  I  could  not  resist  taking  a  walk 
outside  the  barriers,  accompanied  by  our 
courier,  who  had  been  previously  useful 
to  me  in  assisting  to  collect  shells.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  we  returned,  but 
found  at  the  barrier-gate  an  Austrian 
official,  who  demanded  our  passports. 
This  was  at  first  a  poser,  as  I  had  left  in 
the  carriage,  at  Rovigo,  the  document 
which  was  at  that  time  so  indispensable 
for  passing  through  the  north  of  Italy. 
All  explanations  appeared  to  be  unavail- 
ing, when  the  courier  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  a  collecting-box  full  of  live  snails, 
and  at  once  satisfied  the  smiling  official, 
by  showing  this  proof  of  our  innocence, 
with  the  remark,  '  Ecco,  Signore,  i  nos- 
tri passaporti!  '  " — Introd.,  p.  Ixxiv. 

Something  has  been  said  of  the 
exceeding  f ruitfulness  of  ocean.  But 
every  spot  of  earth  is  also  more  or 
less  inhabited.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  have  seen  and  admired  the 
Kentish  bank  of  wild-flowers,  ad- 
mirably modelled  in  wax,  in  the 
eastern  annex  of  the  New  Exhibi- 
tion. They  would  have  had  no  idea, 
perhaps,  until  they  studied  it  there, 
of  the  wonderful  variety  of  floral 
life  concentrated  in  so  small  a  space. 
But  the  animal  life  which  such  a 
spot  might  contain  is  even  more 
wonderful  still.  "  There  is  proba- 
bly not  a  square  foot  of  land/'  says 
Mr  Jeffreys,  "  either  in  a  cultivated 
or  uncultivated  state,  that  is  not 
inhabited  by  mollusca  of  various 
kinds."  There  are  said  to  be  above 


*  See  p.  315. 
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two  thousand  species  of  land-shells 
alone  ;  seventy-four  belong  to  our 
own  island.  On  this  said  Kentish 
bank,  at  early  morning,  or  on  a  dewy 
evening,  the  diligent  observer  (who 
has  "  eyes"  in  the  sense  of  Mrs 
Barbauld's  story)  might  find  some 
half-dozen  species  at  least  with  little 
difficulty.  Helix  Cantiana,  the 
"  Kentish"  snail,  so  called  because 
first  noticed  in  that  county,  with  its 
rosy-red  lip  and  delicate  blush, 
crawling  slowly  over  the  leaves  and 
flowers ;  Helix  hispida,  with  its 
downy  covering,  like  a  little  hairy 
ball ;  Helix  pulchella — which  the 
French  call  la  mignonne — a  pretty 
pale-grey  shell,  whose  inhabitant  is 
very  shy,  and  draws  in  its  shining 
black  eyes  (if  eyes  they  be)  on  a 
very  slight  disturbance ;  hanging 
on  again  to  a  violet-bud,  glistening 
in  the  dew,  like  a  pendant  to  a 
maiden's  ear,  is  another  with  a 
harder  name — Gochlicopa  lubrica  ; 
the  minute  tower-shaped  Pupa  um- 
bilicata,  carrying  her  (or  his  1  the 
point  is  curiously  doubtful)  young 
family  about  on  a  fold  of  the  shell, 
like  gypsy  babies — "  a  kind  of  mar- 
supial arrangement ;"  a  Clausilia, 
again,  so  called  from  the  curious 
spring-door^  inside  the  opening  of 
her  shell,  winch  she  can  shut  in  a 
moment  when  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  centipede  or  vagrant 
ant — both  shell  and  door  forming  a 
piece  of  spiral  mechanism  which 
Archimedes  might  have  studied  with 
delight,  had  there  been  any  concho- 
logists  in  his  days.  This  Clausilia, 
be  it  observed,  wears  her  heart  on 
her  wrong  side,  and  has  the  spiral 
"  whorls  "  of  her  shell  twisted  from 
right  to  left,  "  in  the  wry  uncom- 
mon way,"  as  old  Morton  calls  it, 
"  whereas  all  other  shells,  whether  of 
the  land  or  sea,  have  a  quite  differ- 
ent turn — viz.,  from  the  left  hand 
to  the  right,  thereby  observing,  as 
it  were,  the  sun's  motion  on  thi.s 
north  side  of  the  ^Equator."  * 

It  may  be  observed  that  Mr 
Jeffreys  has  given  no  English  names 
of  the  varieties  of  British  land- 
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shells.  In  truth,  there  are  no  Eng- 
lish names  which  it  could  be  any 
possible  use  to  give.  To  insert  mere 
translations  of  the  Latin  names  of 
the  several  species,  as  has  been  done 
in  some  previous  works,  is  plainly 
a  waste  of  ingenuity,  especially 
when  we  have  such  translations, 
or  quasi  -  translations,  as  "  Dull 
Snail  "  for  Zonites  nitidulus ; 
"  Cycle  "  for  "Cydas;"  or  when 
Balcea  is  englished  into  "Moss 
Snail,"  for  no  conceivable  reason 
either  in  its  appearance  or  habits. 
There  is,  in  truth,  very  little  to  be 
said  in  defence  even  of  much  of 
the  scientific  nomenclature  of  con- 
chology.  What,  for  instance,  can 
be  made  of  such  a  name  for  a  genus 
as  Zua  ?  Dr  Leach,  who  has  the 
honour  of  the  invention  of  this  and 
some  other  names,  is  said  to  have 
picked  the  words  at  random  out  of 
a  Greek  Lexicon,  written  them  on 
slips  of  paper,  and  then  to  have 
put  them  into  a  hat,  from  which  a 
friend  was  asked  to  draw,  when  the 
name  which  came  first  to  hand  was 
adopted  for  the  genus  or  species 
which  was  in  want  of  one.  They 
are  sufficiently  inappropriate  to 
make  the  story  quite  credible. 

Any  researches  amongst  British 
land-shells  have  probably  hitherto 
been  confined,  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  our  readers,  to  their 
garden ;  may  be  described,  in  fact, 
in  unscientific  language,  as  "hunt- 
ing for  snails."  The  Snail  is  at  any 
rate  pretty  well  known  to  all  of  us, 
and  may  stand  in  some  sort  as  the 
representative  of  his  class.  What 
we  do  know  of  him  is  not  altogether 
favourable.  He  is  not  the  sort  of  ani- 
mal in  whose  case  we  are  commonly 
inclined  to  act  upon  Captain  Cuttle's 
maxim  —  "  When  found,  make  a 
note  of."  Those  who  do  find  him 
seldom  retain  him  long  enough  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  discoverer  be 
a  person  of  strong  mind  and  habits 
of  decided  action,  he  "scrunches" 
him  forthwith  under  his  heel  upon 
the  gravel  walk.  If  he  be  rather 
tender-hearted,  and  of  scrupulous 


*  Morton's  '  History  of  Northamptonshire, '  1712,  p.  416. 
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conscience — or  if  there  be  a  lady 
in  company  who  has  aesthetic  ob- 
jections to  scrunching — he  pitches 
him  over  the  wall  into  his  neigh- 
bour's garden,  like  a  conscientious 
landlord  who  will  allow  no  public- 
house  in  his  parish.  On  the  whole, 
the  snail  is  an  unpopular  character  ; 
known  to  be  extremely  mischeivous, 
and  having  no  engaging  personal 
qualities  to  tempt  us  to  condone 
his  offences.  In  a  very  different 
light  do  some  of  the  old  naturalists 
regard  him.  If  their  observation 
of  his  disposition  and  habits  is  at 
all  to  be  credited,  he  is  sadly  mis- 
appreciated  by  his  brother  animal, 
man.  He  is  quite  a  gentlemanly 
character;  slightly  luxurious  and 
self-indulgent,  epicurean  in  his 
morals  and  philosophy,  but  not  at 
all  the  grovelling  glutton  that  we 
take  him  for.  We  should  certainly 
have  inferred,  as  a  modern  writer 
expresses  it,  "  that  the  sensations 
and  passions  of  the  molluscans  are 
of  a  cold  and  low  character."  De- 
cidedly, we  should  have  said,  from 
slight  personal  experience,  that  a 
snail  was  "  cold ;"  and  we  thought 
his  aspirations  hardly  rose  higher 
than  a  cabbage.  We  had  considered 
him  only  a  step  or  two  above  a 
periwinkle  ;  for  whom,  and  for 
others  of  his  class,  even  good  Dr 
Paley  confesses  he  "  has  been  some- 
times at  a  loss  to  find  out  amuse- 
ment." The  doctor  need  not  have 
been  uneasy  about  it  in  the  snail's 
case,  at  all  events.  He  is,  it  is  true, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  naturalists, 
very  near-sighted,  and  rather  deaf ; 
but  this  may  be,  after  all,  a  mere 
misapprehension  on  their  parts. 
He  does  not  look  upon  matters 
from  their  point  of  view,  of  course  ; 
but  he  may  see  and  hear  a  good 
many  things  which  they  don't.  At 
any  rate,  these  are  aristocratic  in- 
firmities, and  they  do  not  seem  to 
interfere  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  snail's  enjoyment  of  life. 
"  Veneri  et  Cereri  otiosus  vivit,"  says 
Miiller,  speaking  of  one  of  the 
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family, — "  he  lives  at  home  at  ease 
in  gallantry  and  feasting  ;  "  saving 
for  the  omission  of  JBacc/io  in  the 
description  (which  is  all  in  the 
snail's  favour),  we  might  suppose 
that  it  applied  to  the  life  of  a  Ro- 
man exquisite  in  the  days  of  Ho- 
race, instead  of  to  the  Clausili<je,w}io 
are  a  very  respectable  branch  of  the 
Helicidce,  or  Snail  family.  Read 
what  Mr  Jeffreys,  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  quotes  from  M.  Moquin 
Tandon,  the  great  French  concho- 
logist : — 

"  Les  mollusques  ont  des  ruses  et  des 
industries,  des  sympathies  et  des  inimi- 
tids,  des  guerres  acharne'es,  et  des  amours 

bizarres Malgre  leur  apathie 

apparente,  les  mollusques  sont  des  6tres 
qui  ne  manquent  pas  d'intelligence. 
Leur  vie  privee  et  leur  vie  commune 
nous  montrent  des  details  extremement 
curieux." — Introd.,  xlv. 

Oken  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  : — 

"  Circumspection  and  foresight  ap- 
pear to  be  the  thoughts  of  the  bivalve 
mollusca  and  snails.  Gazing  upon  a 
snail,  one  believes  that  he  finds  the  pro- 
phesying goddess  sitting  upon  a  tripod. 
What  majesty  is  in  a  creeping  snail, 
what  reflection,  what  earnestness,  What 
timidity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  what 
firm  confidence  !  Surely  a  snail  is  an 
exalted  symbol  of  mind  slumbering 
deeply  within  itself !  rt  * 

We  may  be  inclined,  in  these 
days  of  rapid  locomotion,  to  de- 
spise the  snail  (whose  best  pace  is 
calculated  at  a  mile  in  seventeen 
days,  including  stoppages),  as  a 
stay-at-home  sort  of  personage, 
rather  behind  his  generation. 
Charles  Lamb  would  have  admired 
him  for  this  very  independent  char- 
acteristic, as  he  does  one  of  his 
near  relatives,  the  mussel : — 

"  Glued  to  his  impassable  rocky  limit, 
two  inches  square,  he  hears  the  tide  roll 
over  him  backwards  and  forwards  (as 
the  Salisbury  long  coach  goes  and  re- 
turns in  eight-and-forty  hours),  but 
knows  better  than  to  take  an  outside 
place  a-top-on't.  He  is  the  owl  of  the 
sea,  Minerva's  fish — the  fish  of  wis- 
dom." + 


*  Oken's  '  Physiophilosophy,'  quoted  in  Johnston's  '  Introduction,'  p.  178. 
f  Lamb's  '  Letters,'  i.  319. 
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Many  a  worthy  country  gentle- 
man would  be  happy  to  imitate  Mr 
Helix,  and  confine  himself  to  his 
own  estate,  instead  of  being  dragged 
to  town  for  the  season,  or  hurried 
from  place  to  place  over  the  Con- 
tinent, by  the  roving  importuni- 
ties of  his  wife  and  daughters. 
The  snail  —  the  "  house-carrier ;' 
(pgggo/xog)  as  old  Hesiod  calls  him 
— has  one  eminent  quality  of  a 
gentleman — he  is  always  at  home 
to  his  friends.  For  this  alone  Vinny 
Bourne  has  immortalised  him — 

"  Limacem,   quacunque  siet,   quacunque 

moretur, 
Si  quis  eum  quserat,  dixeris  esse  domi." 

You  look  upon  him  probably  as 
merely  an  atrocious  gormandiser  ; 
Swammerdam,  who  knew  him  bet- 
ter, found  by  experiment  that  "  he 
has  a  very  nice  appetite  and  taste." 
If  he  eats  your  cabbages  and  lupines, 
that  is  entirely  the  gardener's  fault 
for  not  providing  him  with  some- 
thing better.  Mr  Jeffreys  assures 
us,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  James 
Sowerbyin  the  'Zoological  Journal,' 
that  a  pet  specimen,  whose  tastes 
were  properly  consulted,  always 
"  preferred  roast  mutton  to  lettuce 
leaves ; "  of  course,  as  our  author 
adds,  the  ill-treated  paupers  in  our 
own  gardens  "seldom  have  the  op- 
portunity of  feasting  upon  cooked 
meat."  Not  that  any  snail  is  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  expect  roast  mutton 
every  day ;  he  is  quite  willing  on  all 
occasions  to  take  pot-luck  with  his 
entertainer's  family.  "  Lister  as- 
serts that  snails  will  eat  not  only 
bread  and  cheese,  but  flesh  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  fish  and  salted 
meat  : "  and  nothing  can  be  more 
accommodating  than  his  habits ; 
for  the  same  authority  assures  us, 
that  though  the  black  field-slug 
keeps  fashionable  hours,  and  will 
eat  "  almost  only  at  sunset,"  and 
"the  cellar-slugs  not  before  mid- 
night" (perhaps  at  the  cyder-cel- 
lars ?),  the  garden  snail  will  dine 
at  any  hour  that  may  be  most  con- 
venient. Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
fair, therefore,  than  the  complaints 
so  commonly  and  thoughtlessly 
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made  of  this  unfortunate  animal's 
greediness.  Put  yourself  in  his 
position,  gentle  reader,  shut  up  in 
a  garden,  if  it  were  only  for  a  day 
— debarred  not  only  from  roast 
mutton,  but  even  from  bread  and 
cheese,  or  salt  junk — we  should 
like  to  seethe  havoc  you  would  make 
amongst  the  green  peas  and  straw- 
berries! The  gardeners'  remedy, 
it  is  plain,  lies  in  their  own  hands  ; 
put  these  ill-used  creatures  upon 
even  the  most  rigid  workhouse  ra- 
tions— say  mutton  once  a-week,  and 
plain  bread  and  cheese  on  the  other 
six  days — and  there  need  be  no 
more  complaints  about  lost  crops. 
The  snail  is  much  too  sensible  to 
become  a  vegetarian  except  on  com- 
pulsion. 

What  shall  we  say  of  his  court- 
ship 1  "  bizarre  "  in  the  extreme  it 
is,  as  the  Frenchman  calls  it.  But 
he  is  a  pattern  lover.  He  will 
spend  ten  hours  at  a  time — a  good 
deal  out  of  his  short  life  of  seven 
or  eight  years — in  the  most  quiet 
but  devoted  attention  to  the  object 
of  his  affections  ;  caressing  her 
occasionally  with  those  pretty  little 
horns,  of  which  no  one  seems  to 
know  whether  they  are  eyes,  or 
ears,  or  hands.  M.  Turpin,  as  Mr 
Jeffreys  tells  us,  has  watched  the 
pair  of  lovers  for  more  than  that 
space  of  time — a  proceeding  which 
we  cannot  think  was  polite  on  the 
part  of  the  Frenchman.  How 
would  he  like  to  be  watched,  under 
similar  circumstances,  by  a  natural 
history  detective  in  plain  clothes  1 
But  what  will  our  readers  say  when 
they  learn  that  Cupid's  arrows  — 
the  real  Cupid's  arrows,  not  those 
you  buy  on  valentines — the  "  crys- 
tal darts  "  which  we  always  thought 
were  mythical — are  actual  exist- 
ences in  snail  courtship — the  love- 
letters  of  Helix  aspersa?  Let  Mr 
Jeffreys  tell  his  own  story,  which  is 
marvellous  enough,  in  a  few  plain 
words — we  should  be  sorry  to  spoil 
it  by  any  of  our  glosses. 

"They  are  furnished  with  crystalline 
darts,  which  they  shoot  at  each  other 
after  preliminary  coquettings.  These 
curious  love-weapons  have  been  observed 
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sticking  in  the  bodies  of  snails  after  such 
conflicts.  They  are  contained  in  a  spe- 
cial pouch  or  receptacle  ready  for  use, 
and  are  peculiar  to  the  present  genus 
(Helix).  Their  shape  varies  according 
to  the  species.  In  some  species  each 
individual  has  only  one  of  these  missiles, 
in  another  two  ;  and  a  few  species  have 
none  at  all." 

Talk  after  this  of  exchanging 
locks  of  hair,  broken  sixpences  with 
a  hole  through  them,  alternate  bites 
of  apple — why,  our  poor  human 
love-tokens  are  all  coarse  and  pro- 
saic in  comparison  !  Here  is  the 
very  poetry  of  love.  "  The  Loves 
of  the  Snails  ! ;'  With  such  a  sub- 
ject still  untouched,  how  long  are 
we  to  lie  open  to  the  reproach  that 
we  have  no  new  poets  ? 

Yet  Mr  Jeffreys  doubts  whether, 
in  his  cooler  moments,  when  the 
tender  passion  is  not  in  question, 
the  snail  is  really  sociable.  "  They 
assemble  together  on  the  same  feed- 
ing-grounds," no  doubt — like  the 
human  animal  at  public  dinners. 
M.  Moquin  Tandon  has  even  re- 
marked of  one  branch  of  the 
family,  that  they  "  have  been  ob- 
served each  mutually  polishing  its 
neighbour's  shell  with  its  foot," 
— as  ladies  have  been  known  to 
give  each  other's  toilet  a  corrective 
last  touch  before  entrance  into  the 
ball-room ;  but  the  general  acquaint- 
ance of  the  snail,  and  his  choice  of 
society,  is  not  formed,  our  author 
considers,  upon  those  notions  of 
pure  and  disinterested  friendship 
which  are  supposed  to  regulate  our 
own  social  life. 

"Although  the  common  garden-snail 
often  fastens  itself  to  the  shell  of  its  com- 
panion, when  they  hibernate  and  form 
clusters,  a  smooth  stone  or  any  other 
object  is  used  for  the  same  purpose." 

We  were  never  more  inclined  to 
admit  the  principle  laid  down  by 
eminent  naturalists,  of  the  uni- 
formity of  type  which  Nature  loves 
to  maintain  in  all  her  works,  than 
when  we  see  it  thus  extended  to 
the  social  instincts.  The  family  of 
Helix  seems  to  correspond,  in  this 
particular,  with  the  characteristics 
of  other  families  who  rank  much 
higher  in  the  scale  of  creation.  If 
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the  lion  were  to  turn  painter — that 
is,  if  the  snail  were  to  take  to  na- 
tural history  —  he  might  perhaps 
borrow  Mr  Jeffreys's  remark  with 
only  a  very  slight  alteration  in  its 
terms,  and  give  it  as  the  result  of 
his  own  observation  of  the  animals 
whose  social  habits  he  was  investi- 
gating, that  although  they  attach 
themselves  to  their  own  species 
under  certain  circumstances  with 
remarkable  tenacity  ( especially  when 
they  secure  comfortable  quarters 
thereby),  yet  that  such  attachment 
might,  for  all  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  be  very  readily  transferred 
to  "a  stone  or  any  other  object" 
which  would  equally  serve  their 
purpose. 

We  all  know  how  very  excellent 
the  Dartmoor  mutton  is  ;  few,  pro- 
bably, are  aware  that  it  is  to  the 
snail  we  are  indebted  for  the  rich- 
ness of  its  flavour.  A  correspond- 
ent of  'The  Field'  newspaper  is 
quoted  as  the  modern  authority; 
but  he  only  corroborates  a  very  old 
belief.  Borlase  asserted  it  in  his 
'  Natural  History  of  Cornwall/  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Mr  Jeffreys 
gives  the  passage  : — 

"  The  sweetest  mutton  is  reckoned  to 
be  that  of  the  smallest  sheep,  which  usu- 
ally feed  on  the  commons  where  the  sands 
are  scarce  covered  with  the  green  sod, 
and  the  grass  exceedingly  short.  Such 
are  the  towens  or  sand-hillocks  in  Piran- 
Sand,  Gwythian,  Philne,  and  Senan- 
Green  near  the  Land's  End,  and  else- 
where in  like  situations.  From  these 
sands  come  forth  snails  of  the  turbinated 
kind,  but  of  different  species,  and  all 
sizes,  from  the  adult  to  the  smallest  just 
from  the  egg.  These  spread  themselves 
over  the  plains  early  in  the  morning,  and 
whilst  they  are  in  quest  of  their  own  food 
among  the  dews,  yield  a  most  fatning 
nourishment  to  the  sheep." 

The  little  snail  (Helix  virgata) 
which  is  here  said  to  contribute  so 
much  to  the  delicacy  of  the  mutton, 
lies  in  such  myriads  amongst  the 
herbage  that,  appearing  as  they  do 
often  suddenly  after  a  shower  of 
rain,  they  have  given  rise  to  the 
popular  notion  that  it  "  rains 
snails ;  "  and  Montague  observes  of 
another  kind,  that  they  so  abound 
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in  the  short  grass  above  Whitsand 
Bay,  that  "it  is  impossible  that 
animals  should  browse  without  de- 
vouring a  prodigous  quantity"  of 
them,  "  especially  in  the  night,  or 
after  rain,  when  they  ascend  the 
stunted  blades."  But  it  is  not  only 
sheep  to  whom  snails  are  palatable. 
Every  one  knows  that  they  formed 
a  very  common  dish  with  the  Ro- 
mans, who  fed  them  up  to  an  enor- 
mous size  in  their  snail-preserves — 
coclilearia, — and  that  they  are  still 
eaten  in  many  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. We  have  heard  a  story  of  some 
shipwrecked  Frenchmen  clearing 
the  sea-side  gardens  in  Devonshire. 
Even  in  England,  they  are  still  con- 
sidered a  remedy  for  consumption ; 
but  perhaps  few  are  aware  that  they 
may  be  bought  at  any  time  in 
Covent  Garden  Market;  we  were 
offered  some  the  other  day  at  six- 
pence a  quart — very  excellent  snails, 
we  were  assured,  not  professing  our- 
selves to  be  judges  of  the  quality. 
The  glass-men  at  Newcastle  indulge 
themselves  in  a  snail-feast  once  a- 
year,  and  collect  them  from  the 
fields  and  hedgerows  on  the  Sunday 
previous.  If  any  reader  wishes  for 
a  receipt  for  their  cookery,  there  is 
one  to  be  found,  says  Mr  Jeffreys,  in 
old  Martin  Lister's  book  (Historia 
Animalium);  and  it  may  be  useful 
to  add  that,in  the  opinion  of  connois- 
seurs, Helix  naticoides  is  "  the  most 
tender  and  delicate,  the  best  tasted, 
and  the  most  digestible."  But  the 
species  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
restaurant  windows  in  France  is  the 
Helix  Pomatia — the  largest  of  our 
English  snails,  and  not  very  com- 
mon— introduced  here,  some  say, 
by  the  Romans,  others  by  Sir  Ken- 
elm  Digby,  in  order  to  concoct  a 
medicine  for  his  wife,  but  which  Mr 
Jeffreys  has  no  doubt  is  indige- 
nous. One  species  has  been  named 
Vetula — possibly  from  an  account 
given  by  the  learned  Tulpius  of  "  a 
wonderful  cure  performed  on  an 
old  woman  of  eighty-nine,  by  a  dose 
of  two  of  these  snails  pounded  up 
alive."  The  Food  Jurors  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  who  dis- 
cussed the  merits  of  alligator  en 
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matelotte  arid  snake-pie,  ought  to 
have  made  a  special  report  upon 
snails  as  a  more  generally  accessible 
luxury. 

But  the  poor  snail  has  been  the 
victim  from  time  to  time  of  other 
besides  culinary  experiments.  He 
has — fortunately  or  unfortunately 
for  himself — extraordinary  powers 
of  vitality.  "  Some  of  them,"  says 
Mr  Jeffreys,  "  have  been  known  to 
live  many  years  shut  up  in  boxes 
and  drawers,  and  even  affixed  to 
tablets  as  specimens."  Dr  Johnston, 
in  his  most  interesting  *  Introduc- 
tion,' which  Professor  Kingsley  has 
not  inaptly  characterised  as  a  "  col- 
lection of  true  fairy  tales,"  speaks 
of  some  which  had  formed  part  of 
a  collection  belonging  to  a  Mr  Si- 
mon of  Dublin,  which  revived 
when  placed  in  water,  after  having 
been  dried  for  a  period  of  certainly 
fifteen  years — probably  much  long- 
er ;  but  another  account,  which  he 
quotes  from  Silliman's  'American 
Journal/  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale  in- 
deed. The  men  employed  in  cutting 
the  Erie  Canal, "  near  Rome  village, 
sixteen  miles  west  of  Utica,"  found 
several  hundred  live  mollusks  forty- 
two  feet  deep,  in  a  diluvial  deposit. 
How  many  thousand  years  they  had 
been  there  is  not  easy  to  say.  They 
might  be  alive  now,  but  that  "  the 
workmen  took  the  animals,  fried, 
and  ate  them."  The  same  tenacity 
of  life  is  shown  under  circumstances 
even  more  abnormal.  Miiller  re- 
lates "  that  some  snails,  from  which 
he  had  cut  off  their  heads,  lived 
more  than  a  year  in  this  state  with- 
out food,  crawling  about,  and  at 
the  usual  time  forming  their  winter 
epiphragms."  In  the  case  of  Miil- 
ler's  unfortunate  pets,  the  power 
of  reproducing  the  mutilated  parts, 
which  this  class  of  animals  has  been 
proved  to  possess,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  exercised.  But  that 
they  have  been  known  to  repro- 
duce feet,  tentacles,  eyes,  and  even 
the  whole  head,  after  amputation, 
seems  an  established  fact,  thanks 
to  the  unscrupulous  experiments  of 
science. 

"Nearly  a  century  ago,  the  experi- 
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merit  of  decapitating  unfortunate  slugs 
and  snails  was  conducted  on  a  wholesale 
scale  on  the  Continent,  and  every  philo- 
sopher was  anxious  to  cut  off  a  head. 
Even  the  great  Voltaire  followed  the 
universal  fashion;  and  his  experiences 
were  published  in  the  '  Questions  sur 
1' Encyclopedic.'  In  these  he  mentions 
having  operated  on  twenty  brown  slugs 
and  a  dozen  snails ;  and  he  afterwards 
records,  with  great  pride  and  satis- 
faction, *  mes  Limaces '  and  '  mes 
Escargots '  showing  their  budding  heads 
and  horns,  and  doing  as  well  as  might 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances." 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  sus- 
pected of  a  wish  to  encourage  our 
readers  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
if  we  add  that  Voltaire  himself  was 
at  the  pains  to  record  that  the  am- 
putation took  place  "  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  fine  weather," 
as  circumstances  which  might  affect 
the  success  of  the  operation. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  slugs. 
Some  might  imagine,  indeed,  that 
the  "  naked  snails,"  as  old  Morton 
calls  them,  were  out  of  place  alto- 
gether in  conchology,  not  coming 
under  the  popular  notion  of  shell- 
animals.  They  wear  their  shells 
with  a  difference  —  inside  their 
bodies  instead  of  out.  The  little 
shield-like  plate  with  which  they  are 
furnished  serves  to  protect  some  of 
the  vital  organs.  Possibly  the  ab- 
sence of  any  outward  shell  is  in  it- 
self another  protection  against  a 
human  enemy ;  it  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  to  lay  hold  of  Arion, — the 
little  glossy  black  gentleman  who 
meets  you,  coming  out  of  the  grass 
verges  of  your  flower-border  on  a 
warm  moist  evening.  To  pitch 
him  over  into  a  neighbour's  gar- 
den requires  a  firm  clutch  and  a 
certain  amount  of  moral  resolu- 
tion ;  and  the  "  squashing  "  process, 
which  forms  the  alternative  in  his 
case,  is  even  worse  to  a  sensitive 
mind  than  the  scrunching  of  poor 
Helix.  Mr  Jeffreys  himself — with 
a  weakness  of  which  we  should  not 
have  suspected  so  devoted  a  natu- 
ralist— admits  that  "  the  handling 
of  these  creatures"  is  not  "  especi- 
ally inviting."  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
consider  them  "  slimy."  We  are  not 
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sure  that  this  assertion  on  his  part 
is  not  open  to  controversy,  in  abler 
hands  than  ours ;  at  least  we  feel 
convinced  that  a  class  of  animals, 
some  of  whom  destroy  that  abomi- 
nable fungus  in  cellars  which  ruins 
our  old  port-wine — producing  the 
state  which  we  call  "corked" — must 
have  a  great  many  good  qualities 
which  might  be  urged  in  their  fa- 
vour. 

We  have  most  of  us  contented  our- 
selves with  too  slight  an  acquaint- 
ance both  with  the  snail  and  the 
slug ;  but  there  is  an  intermediate 
family,  of  whose  very  existence 
many  are  probably  ignorant.  These 
are  the  Testacellce — scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  to  an  unobservant  eye 
from  the  common  slug — the  small 
external  shell  near  the  tail  being 
easily  overlooked.  But  their  habits 
are  very  different.  Testacella  hunts 
a  living  prey — the  earthworm — 
"with  great  cunning  and  ferocity," 
pursuing  its  victim  through  its  gal- 
leries under  ground,  and  "  crouch- 
ing occasionally,  and  making  a 
spring"  upon  it. 

"It  is  said  that  when  the  poor  worm 
has  had  the  start  of  its  pursuer,  the  snail- 
slug  intercepts  it,  by  tunnelling  across 
the  line  of  its  retreat.  It  will  devour  a 
lob-worm  much  longer  than  itself,  seizing 
it  in  the  middle ;  and  when  the  writhings 
have  been  succeeded  by  exhaustion,  it 
detaches  and  swallows  one -half  of  the 
worm ;  and  after  that  has  been  digested, 
it  finishes  its  long  meal  with  the  other 
portion.  For  this  purpose,  its  mouth  is 
furnished  with  an  apparatus  of  sharp  re- 
curved teeth,  which  enable  it  to  retain  a 
firm  hold  of  its  victim,  and  swallow  it 
the  more  easily. " 

But  the  Testacella  also  makes  prey, 
without  compunction,  of  his  con- 
geners, both  snails  and  slugs,  and 
even  of  his  own  species.  They  are 
most  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London ;  and  it  must  surely  have 
been  a  scientific  jest  against  the 
lawyers,  when  some  conchologists 
insisted  upon  one  species  of  this 
predacious  animal  being  peculiar  to 
the  Temple  Gardens,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  name  it  Testacella  Medii 
Templi.  Mr  Jeffreys — who  is,  we 
believe,  a  barrister  as  well  as  a 
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naturalist  —  dismisses  this  compli- 
mentary distinction  as  erroneous. 

Mr  Jeffreys  has  been  necessarily 
led  by  his  subject  to  notice  the 
vexed  and  difficult  question  of  the 
origin  of  species.  Whilst  admit- 
ting "the  very  great  probability 
that  all  existing  species  have  de- 
scended by  modification  from  pri- 
meval forms/'  he  is  far  from  adopt- 
ing the  materialistic  view  of  the 
operations  of  creation  ;  he  is  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  "  the  theory 
of  progressive  development  has  been 
very  hastily  advanced,  and  is  by  no 
means  borne  out  by  geological  facts" 
(Introd.  xxviii.)  He  shows  that  at 
least  one  shell  *  which  occurs  in  the 
earliest  known  fossiliferous  forma- 
tion— the  Silurian — is  undistin- 
guishable  from  an  existing  species ; 
that  "  the  secondary  strata  contain 
many  well-known  instances  of  a 
similar  persistence  of  form  ; "  and 
that  "  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fossil  shells  found  in  the  lower- 
most of  the  Pliocene  strata  are 
precisely  similar  in  every  respect 
to  the  recent  shells  of  species 
which  bear  the  same  names  and 
still  survive;"  no  slight  arguments 
against  that  law  of  "  devolution 
of  species,"  which  Mr  Darwin  has 
sought  to  establish.  Nearly  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  shells  in  the  "  Co- 
ralline Crag"  (the  earliest  of  the 
Pliocene  formation)  still  inhabit  our 
seas,  unchanged  in  form  or  char- 
acter. It  may  be  remarked  that 
there  is  sometimes  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  shells 
found  under  certain  conditions, 
whether  they  are  recent  or  fossil — 
the  birth  of  yesterday,  or  the  re- 
cords of  an  antiquity  which  can 
only  be  faintly  represented  by  im- 
aginary aeons  of  time.  The  shells 
of  the  mollusca,  says  the  author, 
seem  to  be  nearly  indestructible  by 
the  ordinary  action  of  air  or  water ; 
and  no  test  is  known  by  which  the 
texture  of  the  fossil  and  the  recent 
shell  can  be  certainly  distinguished. 
The  steps  in  the  elucidation  of  this 
question  are  stated  at  some  length 
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in  the  Introduction  to  the  present 
work ;  we  only  refer  to  it  here  to 
show  how  this  comparative  inde- 
structibility of  substance  makes 
shells  such  important  witnesses  in 
geological  inquiries.  One  of  Mr  Dar- 
win's somewhat  hasty  assumptions, 
that  "  during  the  newer  Pliocene 
period,  before  the  glacial  epoch,  the 
climate  was  warmer  than  at  the 
present  day/'t  is  combated  by  the 
fact  which  the  author  adduces,  that 
"  nearly  all  the  land-shells  occurring 
in  the  Pleistocene  strata,  but  not 
now  living  in  Great  Britain,  are  de- 
cidedly nortJtem  species,  inhabiting 
Finland  and  Scandinavia;"  proving 
that  the  climate  at  that  epoch  was 
probably  more  severe  than  at  pre- 
sent. 

We  confess  that  we  have  been  re- 
lieved to  find  that  we  are  not  ex- 
pected to  consider  man  as  merely 
an  improved  mollusk — highly  as  we 
estimate  many  points  in  the  char- 
acter of  those  animals.  Mr  Dar- 
win's theory,  so  far  as  we  under- 
stood it,  was,  to  say  the  least,  very 
uncomfortable.  That  man  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  beast  about  him, 
we  admit  with  shame ;  but  to 
adopt  every  beast  in  creation  into 
our  own  extended  family  tree  is  a 
more  comprehensive  genealogy  than 
we  can  bring  our  minds  to.  If 
such  relationship  exist,  and  nature 
is  continually  making  attempts  to 
"  revert  to  some  common  ancestor," 
one  never  knows  what  strange  de- 
velopments may  occur  in  our  own 
persons.  The  horn  which  is  shown 
in  Ashmole's  Museum,  and  credibly 
affirmed  to  have  been  cut  off  a 
lady's  head,  was  (under  this  sup- 
position) merely  the  indication  of 
some  early  type,  from  which  cows 
and  men  are  only  diverging  species  ; 
the  lady  in  question  having  (like  Io) 
rather  more  of  the  cow  than  usual 
in  her  composition.  The  "  Porcu- 
pine Boy,"  the  "  Scaly  Girl,"  the 
''  Pig-faced  Lady,"  those  marvels  of 
our  boyhood,  are  all  explained  at 
once.  Like  the  "  Woolly  Woman 
of  Hayti,"  now  exhibiting  to  the 


*  Lingula  anatina. 


t  '  Origin  of  Species/  p.  370. 
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visitors  of  Cremorne,  they  are 
merely  exceptional  "  reversions  to 
long-lost  characters."  The  prickles, 
and  the  scales,  and  the  pig-face, 
and  the  wool,  exist  in  posse  in  the 
case  of  every  one  of  us — each  an 
inherited  peculiarity  from  some  one 
of  those  "  four  or  five  common  pro- 
genitors "  whom  we  share  with  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation.  Long 
ears  have  always  been  jestingly  as- 
sumed to  betray  some  asinine  qua- 
lities ;  they  become  a  very  serious 
fact  after  reading  Mr  Darwin.  The 
bear,  if  he  takes  to  the  water  for 
successive  generations,  becoming 
"  more  and  more  aquatic  in  his 
structure  and  habits,"  may  result  in 
a  whale-like  animal,*  it  is  argued ; 
so  the  mermaids  whom  the  old 
voyagers  saw,  and  in  whom  we 
rudely  disbelieve,  may  only  have 
been  highly  aquatic  young  ladies 
in  a  state  of  transition.  Winged 
horses  and  chimeras,  Virgil's  Tritons, 
Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  are  no 
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longer  fables,  but  the  lost  interme- 
diate stages  of  development  which 
Mr  Darwin  failed  to  find.  There 
is  a  perch  at  the  present  day  who 
climbs  trees:  any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  look  into  Mr  Gosse's 
*  Romance  of  Natural  History/  may 
see  him  there  (pictorially)  half-way 
up  a  palm-tree  ;  and  Mr  E.  Layard 
met  several  "  travelling  along  a  hot 
dusty  gravel  road  in  the  mid-day 
sun."  t  They  must  be  developing 
into  squirrels  fast,  by  this  time. 
There  may,  no  doubt,  be  a  certain 
amount  of  self-love  at  the  bottom 
of  the  unbelief,  which  refuses  to 
accept  the  conclusion  that  we  our- 
selves are  the  result  of  a  "  long- 
continued  natural  selection,"  "by 
successive  slight  favourable  varia- 
tions," from  the  very  best  mon- 
keys ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  careful' and  accurate  contribu- 
tions to  the  facts  of  science  are  far 
more  valuable  than  the  cleverest 
(speculations. 


Origin  of  Species,  'p.  184. 


t  '  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.'     Mav  1853. 
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STANZAS  TO   WORDSWORTH. 

Like  solitary  branch  of  oak  or  elm, 
Torn  off  in  early  summer,  when  the  year 
Was  greenest,  orphaned  in  the  forest-realm, 
The  whispered  by-word  of  each  sylvan  peer  ; 
Which  all  despairingly,  some  few  days'  length, 
While  the  sap  dwindles  to  a  scantiest  tear, 
Feeds  a  dead  life  with  its  inherent  strength — 

Too  soon,  alas  !  the  brittle  blackening  leaves 
Shrivel  their  veiny  network,  once  so  fair ; 
No  more  that  lost  bough  pleasant  tune  receives, 
But  harsh  and  hollow,  from  the  idling  air ; 
And  nerves  once  quick  to  pleasure  and  to  pain 
Wholly  forget  the  sunlight's  fostering  care, 
Wholly  the  sweet  dews  and  the  mellowing  rain — 

Such  did  I  fondly  deem  myself,  but  thou 
Hast  taught  me  with  new  forms  to  over-write 
That  fatal  old  imperious  blank,  and  now 
Find  I  companionship  as  wide  as  light, 
True  sympathetic  rapture,  which  distils 
There  on  the  spirit's  most  harmonious  height 
Rich  revelations  from  the  stars  and  hills. 

There  that  good  Faculty  doth  build  her  nest, 

A  refuge  from  self-waste,  and  hourly  reaps 

Wholesome  vicissitude  and  boon  unrest 

In  other  haunts  than  where  the  gross  world  sleeps ; 

Whence  she  discerns  that  Earth's  dumb-seeming  sphere 

Heaves  warm  with  pulses  from  its  deepest  deeps, 

And  mighty  voices  large  with  love  doth  rear. 

Each  wind,  its  own  majestic  cadence  pouring, 

Wanders  articulate  the  realms  of  air  ; 

In  the  great  zone  of  waters,  hushed  or  warring, 

Lives  language  that  no  centuries  outwear ; 

And,  with  peculiar  poesies  endued, 

Each  hour  can  answer  speculations  rare 

With  master-meanings  culled  in  solitude. 

This  thou  hast  taught  me,  this  art  teaching  still. 
My  new-found  nature  quaffs  the  piercing  rain 
Shed  from  thee,  and  is  moulded  at  thy  will 
To  read  high  matter  in  a  simple  strain. 
Thrice  blest  who  owned  thee  early  for  their  seer, 
Who,  finding  thy  sweet  fountains  not  in  vain, 
Preached  the  remedial  virtue  far  and  near  ! 

Well  said  the  Greek  that  universal  earth 
Buries  the  brave,  and  is  their  monument ; 
But  death  to  thee  hath  been  an  ampler  birth, 
Whereby  thy  being  with  mankind  is  blent. 
Graved  on  men's  hearts  thine  epitaph  lasts  long. 
Now  are  those  hard  lips  learning  to  repent, 
Who  scorned  thee  once,  the  Nazarene  of  song. 
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Even  when  we  wept,  a  little  while  ago, 
Unfaithful,  that  thy  place  knew  thee  no  more, 
The  mental  essence,  moving  to  and  fro, 
Flashed  in  our  eyes  thy  renovated  lore, 
And  filled  all  corners  with  instinctive  truth. 
He  errs  who  tells  us  that  thy  life  is  o'er, 
Nor  reads  all  round  him  thine  eternal  youth. 

Therefore  to  thee  whose  bones  God's  call  await 
In  that  fair  earth  whereof  thy  poet-power 
The  lapsed  significance  did  intimate, 
And  clothe  each  herb  and  individual  flower 
With  music  and  thine  own  life's  noblest  part, 
I,  a  weak  proselyte,  love's  simple  dower 
Offer  not  worthless  from  a  poor  man's  heart — 

Yea,  thanks  and  love  for  that  serener  code 
Which,  in  a  safe  and  stormless  avenue, 
Teaches  the  humble  to  interpret  God, 
Which  even  by  exaltation  can  subdue, 
Chasten,  and  thrill  with  light  those  evil  dreams 
Which  made  life's  heavier  meaning  seem  the  true, 
And  change  this  desert  to  a  land  of  streams. 

O  to  what  height  advanced  were  we,  now  low, 
Could  we  but  once  inform  with  that  great  light 
Our  tyrant  strengthlessness — the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  objectless  desire — yea,  boldly  smite 
Custom,  that  old  usurper,  who  doth  draw 
All  nations  in  his  net  by  lordly  right, 
Not  by  true  service  and  kind  wisdom's  law  ! 

We  fail ;  but  thou,  alike  in  youth  and  age, 
Calm-browed  with  patience,  like  a  Phidiac  god, 
Satst  loftily  withdrawn  from  vulgar  rage, 
Not  faithless,  though  thy  fellows  left  untrod 
Stairs  of  thy  building. — O  large  heart  and  brave, 
Stars  are  thy  raiment,  not  this  lowly  sod. 
Gazing  on  heaven  I  gaze  upon  thy  grave  ! 

P.    S.   WORSLEY. 
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IPHIGENIA    IN    AULIS. 


SOME  thirty  years  ago,  the  future 
bard  of  Elaine  and  Guinevere  wan- 
dered into  a  most  delectable  wood, 
a  wood  accessible  to  bards  (actual  or 
potential)  only.  He  was  there  re- 
compensed with  a  recompense  meet 
for  him  who  was  to  deserve  by  his 
strains,  from  no  mean  judge,  the 
title  of  "The  Poet  of  Woman." 
Especially,  doubtless,  was  regard 
had  to  the  great  benefit  he  was  one 
day  to  confer  on  the  women  of  his 
own  and  of  the  generations  to  come, 
by  the  noble  conclusion  of  his '  Prin- 
cess.' It  was  given  to  him  there  to 
behold  "the  star-like  sorrows  of" 
the  "immortal  eyes"  of  Helen;  to 
gaze  on  many  other  renowned  beau- 
ties of  ancient  times,  and  not  to 
gaze  only,  but  to  hold  converse 
with  them.  His  reverence  for  the 
fair  and  the  unhappy  precluded  his 
making  the  fullest  use  of  this  great 
opportunity.  He  did  not  dare  to 
ask  Helen  whether  she  left  Greece 
willingly  or  unwillingly.  He  left 
all  researches  into  the  true  mean- 
ing of 'EXgi/Tjj  oofAqfAard,  r&  ffrova^dg 
rt  in  Homer  to  the  acuteness  of 
Mr  Gladstone.  But  the  soft  accents 
which  met  his  ear  were  not  the 
voice  of  the  degraded  Helen  of  Eu- 
ripides or  Virgil ;  they  were  rather 
(as  meet  for  the  ear  of  so  true  a  poet) 
like  to  the  speech  of  the  Homeric 
Helen  :  of  her  who,  if  innocent, 
forgets  her  own  wrongs  in  the  sor- 
rows they  have  caused  to  the  people 
who  have  adopted  her ;  who,  if  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  her  guilty, 
is  yet  irresistibly  winning  in  her 
gentle  penitence.  His  next  vision 
set  before  him  one  whom  all  ages 
have  agreed  to  pity.  Greatly  as 
authorities  differ  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  her  story,  her  story  itself  is 
one  of  the  best  known  of  antiquity. 


It  is  not  likely  that  the  young  gentle- 
man, who,  being  asked  by  his  sister 
(a  propos  of  the  Laureate's  last  gem, 
*  Tithonus ' ),  "  Who  was  Aurora's 
husband  1 "  answered  so  ingeniously, 
"  Borealis,  to  be  sure  ! — you  know 
she  is  Aurora  Borealis"  has  ever 
been  asked,  "  Who  was  Agamem- 
non's eldest  daughter1?"  or  been 
called  upon  to  name  the  speaker  of 
these  three  exquisite  stanzas  : — 

27. 

' '  I  was  cut  off  from  hope  in  that  sad  place, 
Which  yet  to  name  my  spirit  loathes  and 

fears : 

My  father  held  his  hand  upon  his  face  ; 
I,  blinded  with  my  tears, 

28. 
Still  strove  to  speak :  my  voice  was  thick 

with  sighs 

As  in  a  dream.     Dimly  I  could  descry 
The  stern  black-bearded  kings,  with  wolf- 


Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

29. 

The  tall  masts  quivered  as  they  lay  afloat, 
The  temples,  and  the  people,  and  the 

shore  ; 
One  drew  a  shai-p  knife  through  my  tender 

throat 
Slowly  —  and  nothing  more."  * 

But  still,  if  there  are  many  Helens, 
there  are  more  Iphigenias  ;  and  we 
may  allowably  ask,  which  of  them 
we  have  here.  Homer's  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Homer's  "  Iphianassa  " 
is  one  of  the  three  daughters  of 
Agamemnon  (of  whom  only  one 
bears  the  same  name  in  the  *  Iliad  ' 
as  in  the  '  Tragedians  '),  any  one  of 
whom  he  offers  as  a  bride  to  Achilles, 
when  wishing  to  disarm  his  wrath, 
in  the  ninth  book  of  the  '  Iliad  '  :  — 

"  TpeTs    Se  fj.oi   curl  Ovyarpes  ei/t 


Xpv<r6de/j.is,  Kal  AooSi/o;,  /cat  'I 
Tacav,     fy    « 


*  I  quote  this  third  stanza  unaltered  from  the  old  edition,  as  I  do  not  think  its 
later  form  an  improvement.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  hope 
that  Mr  Tennyson  may  be  moved  by  those  "  third  thoughts,"  which  he  has  lately 
told  us  are  a  kind  of  "second-first,"  better  than  actual  second  thoughts,  to  re- 
pace  it. 
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"  (Yet  more — three  daughters  in  my  court 

are  bred, 

And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed  ; 
Laodice  and  Iphigenia*  fair, 
And    bright    Chrysothemis  with    golden 

hair  ; 
Her  let  him  choose  whom  most  his  eyes 

approve : 
I  ask  no  presents,  no  reward  for  love."  f) 

And  this  was  ten  years  after  the 
supposed  sacrifice  !  Had  Homer 
adopted  the  legend  followed  by  the 
tragic  poets,  with  what  scorn  would 
he  have  made  Achilles  reject  any 
offer  like  this  ! — declaring  that  one 
promised  wife  treacherously  slaught- 
ered was  enough  for  him,  and  that 
he  shrank  from  grasping  in  affinity 
a  father's  hand  reddened  with  his 
own  child's  blood !  Nor  in  the 
*  Odyssey/  when  Ulysses  beholds  in 
the  thick  Cimmerian  gloom  the 
shades  of  the  famous  women  of  other 
days,  does  any  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon stand  before  him,  bewail- 
ing her  untimely  death.  To  him 
whose  "  tale  of  Troy  divine  "  enrap- 
tures each  succeeding  generation,  all 
the  crimes  of  "  Thebes  or  Pelops' 
line,"  were  not  known  as  they  were 
to  ^Eschylus  and  to  Sophocles.  As 
he  presents  the  pale  shade  of  their 
Jocaste  (Epicaste  he  calls  her)  to 
Ulysses,  with  but  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  evils  which  flowed  from 
her  fatal  marriage,  so,  rehearsing 
more  than  once  in  the  'Odyssey,'  how 
mighty  Agamemnon  fell  by  domes- 
tic treachery,  he  omits  the  wretched 
Clytemnestra's  one  solitary  excuse 
for  her  crime,  that  the  hand  which 
struck  her  husband  struck  her  daugh- 
ter's murderer.  Such  is  the  excuse 
which  both  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles 
put  into  her  mouth ;  and  I  need  not 
add  that  it  is  their  Iphigenia  who 
appeared  to  the  future  Laureate. 
So,  too,  the  hapless  maiden  of  the 
'  Vision  of  Fair  Women  '  is  the 
Iphigenia  of  Horace,  Virgil,  and 
Lucretius.  The  lines  in  which  the 
latter  describes  her  sad  fate  are  well 
known  : — 
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"  Aulide  quo  pacto  Trivial  virginis  aram 

Iphianassa'i  turparunt  sanguine  foede 

Ductores  Danaum  delecti,  prima  virorum. 

Cui  simul  infula,  virgineos  circumdata 
comptus, 

Ex  utraque  pari  malarum  parte  profusa 
est, 

Et  moestum  simul  ante  aras  adstare  pa- 
rentem 

Sensit,  et  hunc  propter  ferrum  celerare 
ministros, 

Aspectuque  suo  lacrymas  effundere  cives  ; 

Muta  metu  terrain,  genibus  submissa,  pete- 
bat : 

Nee  miserae  prodesse  in  tali  tempore  qui- 
bat, 

Quod  patrio  princeps  donarat  nomine  re- 
gem. 

Nam  sublata  virum  manibus  tremebunda- 
que  ad  aras 

Deducta  est ;  non  ut,  solemni  more  sacro- 
rum 

Perfecto,  posset  claro  comitari  Hymenaeo  ; 

Sed  casta  inceste,  nubendi  tenapore  in  ipso, 

Hostia  concideret  mactatu  moasta  parentis, 

Exitus  ut  classi  felix  faustusque  daretur."J 

But  not  to  linger  over  these  inci- 
dental notices,  our  main  idea  of  the 
fair  maid  doomed  to  die — according 
to  one  poet,§  to  accomplish  a  thought- 
less vow  of  her  father's — according 
to  an  other,!  |  to  atone  for  his  trans- 
gression in  the  chase — is  derived 
from  the  n6ble  '  Iphigenia  in  Aulis ' 
of  Euripides.  This  great  play  is 
best  known  to  that  increasingly 
large  portion  of  the  reading  public, 
who  are  unable  to  consult  the  clas- 
sics for  themselves,  by  the  celebrat- 
ed imitation  of  Racine.  Perhaps 
such  may  wish  to  know  how  far  the 
French  tragedian  has  closely  follow- 
ed, and  in  what  respects  surpassed, 
or  fallen  short  of,  his  ancient  model. 
Assuming  them  to  be  already  fami- 
liar with  Racine's  play,  an  analysis 
of  its  Greek  original,  with  a  few  at- 
tempts to  translate  its  most  striking 
passages,  may  enable  them  to  judge 
of  this. 

The  '  Iphigenia  in  Aulis '  then, 
opens  like  Racine's  '  Iphige"nie'  by 
a  dialogue  between  the  mighty  Aga- 
memnon and  a  trusty  follower.  On- 
ly the  Areas  of  Racine  is  lost  in  a 
slave,  whose  namelessness  reminds 


*  I  suppose  I  need  not  warn  my  readers  not  to  pronounce  "  Iphigenia  "  as  Pope 
does.  But  I  hope  they  will  be  charitable,  and  remember  his  mistake,  when  they 
next  hear  an  illiterate  friend  make  the  same. 

*h  Pope's  '  Homer.'  J  Lucretius,  book  i. 

§  Eur.  <  Ipig.  in  Tauris,'  line  20.  ||  Soph.  '  Elec.,'  line  566. 
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us  that,  to  a  heathen  poet,  there  ex- 
isted men  who  were  not  persons  but 
things.  Yet  the  slave  who,  bowed 
with  long  years  of  service,  totters 
forward  at  his  master's  call,  is  the 
freer  man  of  the  two.  In  the  quiet 
starlight — a  quiet  which  no  bird 
disturbs,  nor  any  murmur  on  the 
sea — the  king  owns  to  the  old  man 
how  he  envies  those,  however  in- 
glorious their  lot,  who  are  free  from 
the  cares  which  are  now  torment- 
ing him.  Pressed  to  reveal  his 
trouble  ;  reminded  by  the  slave  of 
his  own  faithful  service  from  the 
day  when  Queen  Clytemnestra 
brought  him  as  part  of  her  dowry  to 
his  house,  Agamemnon  speaks.  He 
begins  by  the  vow  of  Helen's  suit- 
ors and  the  crime  of  Paris,  which 
the  Greeks  burn  to  avenge.  As  the 
chosen  head  of  their  assembled 
forces,  he  has  inquired  of  the  gods 
concerning  their  delay  in  sending 
a  fair  wind  to  waft  the  fleet  to 
Troy.  They  have  returned  him  a 
fearful  answer  by  the  mouth  of 
Calchas  the  soothsayer.  He  can 
obtain  a  favouring  breeze  and  final 
success  to  the  expedition,  at  but  one 
price — his  eldest  daughter's  blood. 
Artemis  enjoins  him  to  sprinkle  it 
on  her  altar.  At  first  he  tells  the 
slave  he  refused  with  indignation, 
and  prepared  to  send  the  herald  to 
dismiss  the  army.  But  afterwards 
his  brother's  urgent  entreaties  mov- 
ed him.  He  took  the  artful  advice 
of  Ulysses ;  whose  wisdom,  degener- 
ated into  cunning  in  the  later  Greek 
writers,  is  an  instance  of  that  pro- 
gressive degradation  of  the  Homeric 
characters  which  Mr  Gladstone 
dwells  on  so  much.  He  sent  for  his 
daughter ;  veiling  his  cruel  pur- 
pose in  his  letter  to  his  wife,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  marriage  to  be 
solemnised  between  Achilles  and 
Iphigenia,  before  the  fleet  set  sail 
for  Troy.  But  after  a  brief  delay, 
remorse  awoke  in  his  breast.  He 
struggled  awhile  with  his  better 
thoughts,  but  at  last  they  gained 
the  victory.  After  long  hesitation 
he  has  written  another  letter,  with 
which  he  now  bids  the  slave  to 
hasten  to  Clytemnestra.  In  this 
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letter  he  has  forbidden  his  wife  to 
send  her  daughter  to  Aulis,  and  an- 
nounced the  marriage  as  deferred 
to  a  happier  season.  But  how, 
asks  the  slave,  will  Achilles  bear 
the  disappointment]  It  will  be 
none  to  him,  answers  Agamemnon. 
He  knows  nothing  of  all  this. 

So  it  is.  While  one  of  the  main 
features  of  Eacine's  play  is  the  pas- 
sionate love  of  his  Achille  for  the 
fair  Iphigenie,  the  Achilles  of 
Euripides  neither  asks  the  daugh- 
ter of  Agamemnon  in  marriage,  nor 
entertains  any  love  for  a  maiden 
whom  he  has  never  seen.  The 
semi-oriental  seclusion  of  women  in 
the  historical  period  of  Greece, 
makes  love  before  marriage  an  un- 
familiar theme  in  a  Greek  tragedy. 
Of  course  I  do  not  deny  that  Ra- 
cine's hero,  brave  with  the  valour, 
respectful  in  love  with  the  courtesy 
of  a  Conde*  or  a  Turenne,  is  in 
some  points  an  improvement  on  the 
stern  Achilles  of  Euripides.  In 
some  points  ;  but  not  in  all,  nor 
those  the  most  material :  as,  before 
I  conclude  this  sketch,  I  feel  sure 
my  readers  will  think.  But  at  all 
events  he  is  an  anachronism,  and 
that  by  wellnigh  two  thousand 
years.  This  is  the  difficulty  of  a 
modern  play  taken  from  an  ancient 
story ;  unless  the  story  be  one 
which  appeals  to  no  feelings  but 
those  which  ancients  and  moderns 
share  alike.  The  author  must  choose 
between  forfeiting  the  sympathies 
of  his  audience,  or  retaining  them 
by  as  outrageous  an  anachronism 
as  that  which  interfered  with  the 
worthy  Mr  Caxton's  first  paternal 

joys. 

When  the  advancing  dawn  has 
warned  the  slave  to  hasten  away 
with  the  important  missive,  the 
vacant  stage  is  occupied  by  the 
Chorus.  It  is  formed  of  Euboean 
women,  who  have  come  to  Aulis 
across  the  Euripus  to  view  the 
Greek  army.  They  recite,  in  spirit- 
ed lyrics,  the  famous  chieftains 
whom  they  have  seen,  and  the 
number  of  their  ships. 

The  national  importance  of  the 
expedition  is  thus  kept  before  the 
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mind.  We  see  that,  if  Iphigenia 
dies,  her  blood  will  flow,  not  merely 
to  aggrandise  her  father,  or  to  re- 
store his  wife  to  her  uncle,  but  to 
defend  a  great  commonwealth  from 
future  insult. 

When  the  Chorus  cease,  the  old 
slave  reappears  in  vehement  strife 
with  Menelaus,  who,  on  the  watch 
for  any  symptoms  of  infirmity  of 
purpose  in  his  brother,  has  dis- 
covered his  errand.  Agamemnon 
comes  in  to  defend  his  messenger, 
and  meets  his  brother's  fierce  re- 
proaches for  his  treachery  to  the 
common  cause.  Menelaus  rebukes 
him  for  his  ambition  and  his 
haughtiness ;  Agamemnon  retali- 
ates on  his  unworthy  passion  for 
his  guilty  wife ;  when  their  un- 
seemly quarrel  is  interrupted.  Aga- 
memnon's earlier  messenger  enters 
to  announce  the  good  success  of 
his  mission.  Clytemnestra,  though 
unbidden,  has  herself  accompanied 
her  daughter,  bringing  with  her 
the  child  Orestes,  to  say  a  last  fare- 
well to  his  father.  The  joyous 
party  are  resting  from  their  fatigues 
by  a  neighbouring  fountain,  but 
will  appear  directly.  The  curiosity 
of  the  camp  has  been  roused  by 
the  tidings,  and  all  are  preparing 
to  welcome  their  leader's  daughter 
and  divining  the  happy  cause  of 
her  coming.  Agamemnon  hastily 
dismisses  the  messenger  and  gives 
way  for  awhile  to  grief,  as  he  slowly 
realises  the  full  horror  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  pictures  to  himself  his 
wife's  reproaches — his  daughter's 
curses  on  the  unnatural  father  who 
has  prepared  for  her  such  a  bridal. 
He  bewails  the  hard  fate  of  the 
great,  which  dooms  them  to  repress 
the  tears  that  relieve  the  sorrows  of 
meaner  men.  His  despair  touches 
his  brother' s  heart.  Menelaus  gives 
way  before  it.  Grasping  Agamem- 
non's hand,  he  offers  to  renounce 
the  sacrifice  and  dismiss  the  ex- 
pedition. But  this  offer  comes  too 
late.  The  fatal  secret  is  known  to 
two  besides  themselves.  Agamem- 
non feels  that  he  cannot  depend  on 
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the  soothsayer's  silence.  And  now 
that  Iphigenia  is  in  the  camp, 
Ulysses  will  not  let  the  victim  de- 
part without  a  struggle.  Sooner 
would  he  rouse  the  Greeks  to  slay 
her  in  their  fury,  and  with  her  the 
whole  family  that  refuse  the  gods 
their  due.  Impelled  by  these  con- 
siderations, Agamemnon  submits 
to  his  fate.  He  enjoins  secrecy 
on  all,  and  quits  the  scene  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  his  wife.  The  Chorus, 
left  alone,  sing  the  praise  of  lawful 
love,  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
parent purpose  of  the  two  royal 
ladies'  coming.  They  bewail  the 
lawless  love  of  Paris,  whence  that 
dark  cloud  has  arisen  which  threat- 
ens to  overwhelm  the  young  maiden 
whom  they  now  see  approaching. 
As  Clytemnestra  and  her  two 
children  draw  near  in  their  chariot, 
the  Chorus  seem  to  lose  all  recol- 
lections of  impending  evil  in  ad- 
miration of  their  lofty  beauty. 
They  approach  them  when  the 
chariot  stops  and  reverently  offer 
to  help  them  to  alight.  The  queen 
accepts  their  homage  as  a  favourable 
omen.  Even  to  these  strangers  her 
maternal  pride  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  a  word  of  the  all-important 
marriage,  and,  while  she  orders  her 
sleeping  child  to  be  lifted  from  the 
chariot,  she  playfully  anticipates 
his  awakening  at  his  sister's  wed- 
ding-song. Agamemnon  is  seen 
advancing.  Iphigenia  dutifully 
asks  her  mother  to  permit  her  to 
salute  him  first.  "Do  so,"  an- 
swers Clytemnestra;  "thou  didst 
ever  love  thy  father  best  of  all  his 
children ! "  ' 

Racine's  imitation  of  the  celebrat- 
ed scene  which  follows  is  one  of  his 
best  passages.*  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  all  the  plays  of  Euripi- 
des. The  gloomy  sadness  of  the  fa- 
ther strives  in  vain  to  cast  a  shadow 
on  his  daughter's  innocent  gaiety. 
Her  devoted  attachment  to  himself, 
her  sorrow  at  the  prospect  of  their 
parting,  her  girlish  curiosity  about 
her  intended  marriage,  wound  his 
heart  more  than  all  the  reproaches  of 


*  '  Iphig&iie,'  Acte  ii.  Se&ne  2. 
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the  last  act.  And  all  the  time  there 
is  a  contrast,  in  the  spectator's  mind, 
between  what  things  seem  and  what 
they  are — between  the  maiden's  un- 
suspecting and  dutiful  tenderness  to 
her  father,  and  the  knife  he  holds  sus- 
pended over  her  ;  between  her  gay 
anticipated  bridal  and  the  awful 
sacrificial  rites  ;  between  the  noble 
bridegroom,  whom  the  young  girl 
is  awaiting  with  trembling  eager- 
ness, and  the  cold  form  of  Death 
advancing  unseen  to  grasp  her  in 
Ms  stead.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  conclusion  of  this  scene  in  the 
original  unmoved.  Perhaps  the 
following  attempt  to  translate  it 
may  be  not  unacceptable  to  English 
readers  : — 

IPHIGENIA. 
Would  that  'twere  fit  for  me  in  thy  long 

voyage 
To  bear  thee  company. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Thee  too  awaits 
A  voyage,  wherein  thou  wilt  remember  me. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Must  I  depart  alone,  or  shall  my  mother 
Sail  with  me  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 

All  alone.     Of  father  and  mother 
Forsaken. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Father  !  dost  thou  then  transplant 
Thy  child  into  some  stranger's  house  ? 
AGAMEMNON. 

Forbear ! 

Such  knowledge  fits  not  maidens. 
IPHIGENIA. 

Hasten,  father, 

Back  to  mine  arms  from  Troy,  with  victory 
crowned. 

AGAMEMNON. 
First  must  I  offer  up  a  victim  here. 

IPHIGENIA. 

The  holy  rite  thou  duly  with  the  priests 
Needs  must  devise. 

AGAMEMNON. 

Thou  also  shalt  be  there, 
For  close  beside  the  laver  shalt  thou  stand. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Then,  father,  shall  we  dance  around  the 
altar  ? 

AGAMEMNON. 

Thou,  in  thine  ignorance,  art  happier  far 
Than  I  am.  Go  within,  that  so  the  maidens 

May  see  thee Clasp  mine  hand,  and  give 

to  me 

The  bitter  kiss  of  one  about  for  long 
To  leave  her  sire.    Oh,  breast !  oh,  bloom- 
ing cheeks ! 
Oh,  golden  hair!  how  Phrygian  Troy  and 

Helen 

Have  burdened  you  with  grief!     But  I 
must  cease. 
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From  thine  embrace  the  moisture  of  the 

eye 
Drives  me  in  haste. 

The  succeeding  scene  contains  the 
unhappy  father's  constrained  an- 
swers to  his  wife's  eager  questions 
about  her  future  son-in-law ;  and 
closes  by  Agamemnon's  vain  attempt 
to  persuade"  Clytemnestra  to  return 
to  the  charge  of  her  other  daughters 
in  Mycenae,  leaving  Iphigenia  in  his 
hands.  She  stoutly  refuses,  and 
insists  on  her  right  to  preside  over 
her  daughter's  marriage.  He  pro- 
ceeds from  entreaty  to  command, 
but  her  resolution  remains  un- 
shaken. They  part  in  mutual  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  Chorus,  left  awhile 
alone,  endeavour  to  distract  their 
minds  from  these  domestic  miseries, 
by  singing  the  approaching  fall  of 
Troy.  They  look  forward  to  the 
landing  of  the  Greek  army  near  sil- 
ver Simoi's,  often  haunted  by  Cassan- 
dra, crowned  with  the  laurel  of  in- 
spiring Phoebus,  and  tossing  her 
golden  hair  wildly  under  his  mighty 
prophetic  impulse.  They  picture  to 
themselves  the  affrighted  Trojans, 
gazing  from  their  walls  at  "  brazen- 
shielded  Ares  "  marching  from  the 
Greek  ships  to  assault  their  towers 
and  slay  their  inmates.  And,  pray- 
ing that  the  like  woes  may  never 
befall  them  or  theirs,  the  Chorus  sing 
the  many  tears  which  Helen  will  yet 
cost  the  wealthy  dames  of  Phrygia, 
and  the  wife  of  Priam.  Then  Ach- 
illes enters  and  searches  impatiently 
for  Agamemnon,  that  he  may  com- 
plain to  him  of  the  fleet's  delay,  the 
real  cause  of  which  is  still  hidden 
from  him.  But  he  finds  Clytem- 
nestra instead,  who  advances  eagerly 
from  her  tent  to  greet  her  proposed 
son-in-law.  Achilles  feels  at  first 
shocked  by  her  forwardness ;  and 
when  she  accounts  for  it  by  an  allu- 
sion to  the  intended  marriage,  is 
extremely  amazed  at  the  news.  An 
explanation  ensues,  which  leaves 
both  convinced  that  some  strange 
deception  has  been  practised.  The 
old  slave  appears  as  Clytemnestra 
is  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  hide 
her  confusion,  reveals  the  design  of 
Agamemnon,  and  thus  explains  the 
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mystery.  Then  the  affrighted  mo- 
ther implores  the  support  of  Achilles. 
She  conjures  the  "goddess -born" 
not  to  suffer  one  who  had  been  called 
(however  falsely)  his  intended  wife 
to  be  put  to  such  a  cruel  death. 
She  even  offers  to  lead  her  daughter 
forth  from  her  tent,  to  join  in  her 
supplications  to  him.  The  demean- 
our of  Achilles  is  noble  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  pities  the  high-born 
lady  in  her  distress,  and  promises 
all  she  asks.  He  forbids  her  to 
break  in  on  her  daughter's  seclu- 
sion, lest,  if  he  see  the  maiden,  his 
after-conduct  should  be  ascribed  to 
any  unworthy  motive.  Indeed,  his 
eagerness  in  disclaiming  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter  sounds 
scant  in  courtesy  to  modern  ears. 
"  I  say  not  these  things,"  he  says, 
"for  the  sake  of  the  marriage. 
There  are  thousands  of  maidens 
eager  to  have  me  as  a  husband." 
But  he  feels  his  honour  engaged 
not  to  suffer  an  ill-fated  maiden  to 
be  dragged  to  die,  under  pretence 
of  being  espoused  to  him.  He 
burns  with  indignation  against  Aga- 
memnon for  having  thus  abused 
his  name,  and  he  solemnly  promises 
Clytemnestra  sooner  to  die  himself 
than  leave  her  daughter  to  perish. 
In  his  ardour  to  console  the  queen, 
he  drops  some  hasty  expressions 
of  disbelief  in  the  predictions  of 
soothsayers.  This  Schiller,  in  the 
excellent  remarks  appended  to  his 
translation  of  the  'Iphigenia  in 
Aulis/  rightly  blames.  For,  by 
putting  his  own  scepticism  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  actors  on  this 
great  occasion,  Euripides  ran  a  risk 
of  shaking  his  whole  fabric.  Admit 
for  a  moment  that  the  will  of  the 
gods  might  have  been  indistinctly 
declared,  or  unfaithfully  interpret- 
ed, and  the  whole  necessity  for  the 
sacrifice  vanishes  !  It  becomes  a 
cruel  piece  of  state  policy,  a  dis- 
graceful concession  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar.  Agamemnon's  guilt 
is  indefinitely  increased,  and  the 
subsequent  conditional  consent  of 
Achilles  to  Iphigenia' s  self-sacrifice 
becomes  wholly  indefensible.  How- 
ever, the  hasty  words  of  Achilles 
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may  perhaps  be  explained  as  the 
mere  ebullition  of  his  wrath,  and 
we  may  suppose  his  former  faith  in 
oracles  to  have  returned  on  calmer 
reflection.  His  after  offer  to  rescue 
Iphigenia  even  at  the  altar  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this.  For  since 
her  death  is  demanded  as  the  price 
of  the  success  of  the  Greeks,  their 
chiefs  may  withhold  the  price  with- 
out impiety,  if  they  can  bear  to  re- 
linquish tie  success.  And,  eager 
as  he  is  for  the  expedition,  the  gen- 
erous nature  of  Achilles  will  not  let 
him  look  on  calmly  while  that 
price  is  forcibly  wrung  from  unwill- 
ing hands.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
those  same  hands  should  yield  it  of 
their  own  accord,  his  patriotism  en- 
gages him  to  accept  it.  He  there- 
fore leaves  Clytemnestra  to  do  her 
utmost  to  move  her  husband  from 
his  purpose ;  but  he  gives  her  his 
word  that,  if  entreaties  fail,  his  arm 
shall  not  be  wanting.  The  Chorus, 
in  admiration  of  the  noble  conduct 
of  Achilles,  celebrate  in  song  the 
marriage  of  his  parents,  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  They  sing  how  the  god- 
dess was  wedded  to  the  mortal 
amid  the  festive  dances  of  her 
fifty  Nereid  sisters,  the  chants  of 
the  muses,  and  the  feasting  of 
the  gods  ;  and  how  lips  that  could 
not  err  foretold,  amidst  the  rejoic- 
ings, the  future  glory  of  her  son. 
They  conclude  their  strain  by  be- 
wailing the  far  different  fate  of 
Iphigenia  and  the  bloody  nuptials 
that  await  her.  Presently  Agamem^ 
non,  still  ignorant  that  his  design 
has  been  disclosed,  comes  himself 
to  fetch  his  daughter  to  the  pre- 
tended marriage.  Clytemnestra  an- 
swers him  by  leading  out  the  maiden 
from  her  tent ;  tearful,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  with  her  young 
brother  clinging  to  her  robe,  "  Art 
thou  indeed  about  to  slay  thy  child 
and  mine  ? "  she  asks  him.  He 
cannot  answer  no.  The  "deceived 
mother  bursts  into  fierce  upbraid- 
ings.  She  reminds  him  of  earlier 
wrongs  she  has  suffered  from  him. 
Is  this,  she  asks,  a  fit  reward 
for  her  domestic  virtues,  for  her 
steady  refusal  to  follow  the  evil 
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example  of  her  sister1?  Why  is 
Helen  to  sin,  and  she  and  her  chil- 
dren to  suffer  for  it  1  The  speech 
of  Racine's  Clytemnestre  *  will  con- 
vey a  fair  idea  of  her  strong  invec- 
tives. The  subjoined  lines  are  a 
translation  of  the  most  moving  por- 
tion of  her  address  : — 

When,  leaving  me  behind  thee  in  thine 

home, 
Thou  at  the  wars  shalt  tarry  through  long 

time, 
Think' st  thou  no  pangs  shall  tear  my  heart, 

to  see 
Her  vacant  place  at  home,   her   empty 

chamber  ? 

I,  sitting  all  alone  amid  my  tears, 
Ever  exclaiming  in  my  mournful  plaint, 
"  Oh  daughter !  'twas  thy  father's  hand  that 

slew  thee ! " 

Agamemnon  makes  no  answer.  Then 
Iphigenia  begins  her  touching  sup- 
plication, the  little  Orestes  joining, 
by  his  mute  gestures,  in  her  en- 
treaties : — 

Oh    father  !    had  I    Orpheus'  voice,  en- 
chanting 
The  rocks  to  follow  me,  with  tongue  to 

charm 
Whoso  I  would,  that  now  should  be  my 

refuge. 

But,  as  it  is,  I  to  my  tears  betake  me, 
My  only  cunning  and  my  only  might. 
No  leafy  symbol  of  my  suppliant  state  ; 
Instead  I  cast,  here  in  my  mother's  pre- 
sence, 

Myself  before  thy  feet,  and  clasp  thy  knees. 
Oh  slay  me  not  untimely !    Sweet  it  is 
To  see  the  light.    Constrain  me  not  to  see, 
Before  I  must,   the  things  beneath  the 

earth. 

I  was  the  first  who  called  thee  father  !  Me 
Thou  first  didst  call  thy  child ;  /  first  was 

seated 

Upon  thy  knee,  giving  and  taking  kisses. 
Then  didst  thou  speak  to  me  on  this  wise : 

"  Child, 
Shall  I  e'er  see  thee  in  some  great  man's 

house 
Blooming    in     honour    worthy    of    my 

daughter  ?  " 

Then  did  I  answer,  closely  pressed  unto 
These  cheeks,  which  now  my  suppliant 

hand  caresses : 
"Father!  then  shall  I  not  in  age  receive 

thee 

With  loving  entertainment  to  my  house, 
Kequiting  all  thy  kindly  care  and  tendance 
Of  my  first  years  ? "    These  words  /  well 

remember : 
Thou  hast  forgot  them :  thou  dost  wish  to 

slay  me. 

Nay,  by  great  Pelops,  by  thy  father  A  treus, 
By  this  my  mother !  (she  who,  having  borne 
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In  pain,  feels  now  a  second,  sharper  throe !) 
What  part  have  I  in  Helen,  or  in  Paris  ? 
Came  he  here,  father !  for  to  slay  thy  child  ? 
Oh  grant  me  but  a  look,  a  kiss,  that  so, 
If  my  words  fail  to  move  thee,  I  may  take 
Down  with  me  yet  memorials  of  thy  love  ! 
Brother !  a  puny  champion  art  thou  yet 
To  aid  thy  friends;   yet  weep  with  me; 

implore 

Thy  father  not  to  slay  thy  sister.     Even 
Infants  have  feeling  of  calamity. 
Behold  !  he  silently  implores  thee,  father  ! 
Be  moved  to  pity !     Spare  thy  daughter's 

life! 
Lo !   two  thou  lovest  lift  their  suppliant 

hands ; 

He  yet  a  little  one,  I  but  just  grown  ! 
Let  this  one  all-embracing  saying  conquer : 
Man's  greatest  joy  is  to  behold  this  light 
That  shines  upon  us  now.    The  dead  are 

strengthless 

And  joyless.    Whoso  prays  to  die  is  mad. 
Better  to  live  in  shame  than  die  with  hon- 


It  is  very  interesting  to  contrast  this 
speech  with  the  parallel  very  beauti- 
ful address  of  Racine's  Iphigenie  to 
her  father : — 

"Monpere, 
Cessez  de  vous  troubler,  vous  n'etes  point 

trahi : 

Quand  vous  commanderez,  vous  serez  obe"i. 
Ma  vie  est  votre  bien;  vous  voulez  le  re- 

prendre : 
Vos  ordres  sans  detour  pouvoient  se  faire 

entendre. 
D'un  ceil  aussi  content,   d'un  cceur  aussi 

soumis 
Que  j'acceptois  I'dpoux  que  vous  m'aviez 

promis, 

Je  saurai,  s'il  le  faut,  victime  ob&ssante, 
Tendre  au  fer  de  Calchas  une  tete  inno- 

cente ; 
Et,  respectant  le  coup  par  vous  -  meme 

ordonne, 
Vous  rendre  tout  le  sang  que  vous  m'avez 

donne. 

Si  pourtant  ce  respect,  si  cette  obeissance 
Parolt  digne  a  vos  yeux  d'une  autre  re"com- 

pense ; 
Si  d'une  mere  en  pleurs  vous  plaignez  les 

ennuis ; 

J'ose  vous  dire  ici  qu'eu  1'etat  ofr  je  suis 
Peut-etre  assez  d'honneurs  environnoient 

ma  vie 

Pour  ne  pas  souhaiter  qu'elle  me  fut  ravie, 
Ni  qu'en  me  1'arrachant  un  seVere  destin 
Si  pres  de  ma  naissance  en  eut  marque  la 

fin. 

Non  qiie  la  peiir  du  coup  dont  je  suis 

menacfe 

Me  fasse  rappeler  votre  bonte"  passee  : 
Ne  craignez  rien ;    mon  coeur  de  votre 

honneur  jaloux 

Ne  fera  point  rougir  un  pere  tel  que  vous  ; 
Et,  sije  n'avais  eu  que  ma  vie  d  de[fendre, 
J'aurois  su  renfermer  un  souvenir  si  tendre. 


*  '  Iphigenie, '  Acte  iv.  Scene  4. 
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Mais  &  mon  triste  sort,   vous  le    savez, 

seigneur, 
Une  mere,   un  amant,   attachoient    leur 

bonheur. 

Pardonnez  aux  efforts  que  je  viens  de  tenter 
Pour  prevenir  les  pleurs  que  je  leur  vais 
cotiter" 

But  when  French  critics  declare  a 
decided  preference  for  this  speech 
above  that  of  the  Iphigenia  of  Euri- 
pides— when  they  affect  to  despise 
her  for  begging  so  hard  for  life,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  ask,  Whether 
anything  that  is  not  natural  can 
be  perfectly  beautiful?  and  whe- 
ther it  is  natural  to  the  young  and 
happy  to  part  with  life  with  so  little 
of  a  struggle  1  Racine's  Iphige"nie 
seems  unwilling  to  express  a  wish 
to  live,  except  for  the  sake  of  others 
—  to  be  half  ashamed  to  ask  for  life 
as  a  personal  favour.  The  Iphigenia 
of  Euripides  holds  it  fast  as  a  most 
precious  boon;  at  first  with  con- 
vulsive, afterwards  (so  we  shall  see 
presently)  with  slackening  grasp,  as 
her  eyes  are  opened  to  see  things 
more  to  be  desired  than  life,  and 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  death.  A 
good  Christian,  the  friend  of  the 
pious  Port-Royalists,  Racine  rightly 
shrank  from  any  imitation  of  that 
most  terrible  line — 

"Better  to  live  in  shame  than  die  with 
honour." 

Yet  such  sayings  are  very  common 
in  Euripides.  In  his  '  Alcestis,'  not 
only  does  he  represent  Admetus  as 
having  accepted  his  wife's  offer  to  die 
in  his  stead,  but  as  never,  amidst 
all  his  passionate  grief  for  her  loss, 
revoking  his  consent  to  the  ex- 
change. He  has  even  the  effrontery 
to  revile  his  old  father  for  loving 
life  like  himself — for  not  having 
sacrificed  his  few  remaining  years 
to  preserve  a  younger,  and  therefore 
more  precious,  life  than  his  own. 
So,  in  a  celebrated  passage  in  the 
'  Odyssey/  the  shade  of  the  mighty 
Achilles  informs  Ulysses  that  it  is  a 
happier  fate  to  be  the  meanest  slave 
alive  than  to  reign  amongst  the 
dead.  We  may  well  ponder  such 
words,  as  they  meet  us  in  the  ancient 


epic  or  tragic  muse,  and  ask,  How 
it  is  that  sentiments  which  were 
thought  to  befit  the  mouth  of  a 
strong  man  once,  are  rejected  as  un- 
worthy of  the  utterance  of  a  weak 
girl  now  1  And  the  answer  ought 
to  fill  us  with  thankfulness  to  Him 
who  has  "  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  by  His  Gospel."  But 
the  question  remains,  What  is  natu- 
ral in  this  place  1  And  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  hesitation  about  the 
answer.  Racine  was  familiar  with 
the  Old  Testament.  He  might  have 
remembered  that  the  fear  of  death, 
or  at  least  of  dying,  was  strong  in 
some  of  its  worthies.  It  was  the 
"captain  of  the  Lord's  people"  who, 
when  he  got  the  message,  "  Set 
thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt 
die,  and  not  live,"  "  wept  sore,  and 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall"  to  pray 
that  he  might  not  be  "  deprived  of 
the  residue  of  his  years."*  "  Oh 
spare  me,  that  I  may  recover 
strength,  before  I  go  hence,  and 
be  no  more  ! "  t  was  the  pious 
Psalmist's  prayer.  Now,  if  "  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death"  was 
thus  dark  at  times  even  to  those 
who  could  see  the  summits  beyond 
it  lit  up  by  the  coming  Sun,  much 
more  must  it  have  looked  wholly 
gloomy  to  the  dwellers  in  the  dim 
thickets  of  Paganism.  Surely  Racine 
destroys  our  interest  in  his  heroine, 
by  his  efforts  to  win  for  her  our 
unqualified  admiration !  We  can 
scarcely  think  of  her  as  a  creature 
of  flesh  and  blood,  or  believe  the 
death  she  makes  so  light  of  will 
greatly  harm  her  ghostly  consist- 
ency. And  thus  her  willing  sacri- 
fice of  life  (noble  as  it  is)  does  not 
affect  us,  as  if  made  by  one  of  our- 
selves. Now,  the  Iphigenia  of  Euri- 
pides feels  keenly  the  greatness  of 
the  sacrifice  demanded  of  her.  Her 
consent  to  it,  when  it  comes  at  last, 
takes  the  audience  by  surprise.  Her 
first  refusal,  her  passionate  supplica- 
tions for  life,  her  lamentations  over 
the  early  death  that  awaits  her,  are 
so  many  steps  by  which  the  eye 
measures  the  height  she  has  scaled, 
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when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play, 
she  stands  before  us  resolved  to  die 
for  her  country.  After  her  father 
has  sorrowfully  rejected  her  prayer, 
and,  answering  that  there  is  no  hope, 
that  her  country  demands  her  death, 
that  even  he  cannot  save  her  if  he 
wished,  has  left  her  alone  with  her 
mother,  she  bursts  forth,  sadly 
wailing,  in  answer  to  Clytemnestra's 
lamentations  :  — 

Woe  is  me,  oh  my  mother  !     Thy  coin- 

plaint 

Is  but  the  echo  of  the  grief  I  feel. 
I  must  behold  no  more  the  sun's  bright 

beams  ; 
This  glorious  light  must  shine  on  me  no 

more. 

Oh  snowy  Phrygian  glen  in  Ida's  mount, 
Where  Priam  cast  his  tender  infant  son, 
Snatched  from  his  mother's  arms  to  die, 

the  Paris 
Surnamed    th'    Idfean    in    the    town   of 

Troy  ! 
Would  he  had  never  cast  him  'midst  the 

herdsmen 
Pasturing  their  oxen,  where  the  crystal 

streams 
Flow  from  the  Nymphs'    clear  fountain, 

and  the  grass 
Grows  freshly  on  the  meadow,  mixed  with 

flowers, 

Hoses  and  hyacinths  for  goddess'  hands 
To  pluck  !  where  on  a  day  came  Pallas, 

Venus 

The  artful-minded,  Juno,  and  Mercury 
The  messenger  of  Jove  ;  fair  Venus  prid- 


in  charms  of  beauty  ;    but   her 

spear 

Was  Pallas'  pride,  and  in  the  royal  bed 
Of  Jove,   the  mighty  king,   was   Juno's 

pride  ; 

To  a  detested  judgment  and  the  strife 
Of  beauty.      Maidens  !    ah,  that  mighty 

contest 
Brings  to  the  Greeks  renown,  but  death 

to  me  ! 

Diana  claims,  on  Troy's  behalf,  a  victim 
Before    the  time  of  offering.      My  own 

father, 
Oh  mother  !  leaves  his  child  forlorn  and 

wretched. 
Woe  's  me  that  I  (ah,  bitter  sight  !)  have 

seen 

That  evil  Helen,  to  be  doomed  to  die 
By    impious   blood-shedding    of    impious 

father  ! 
Ah,   Aulis  !    would  thou  never  hadst  re- 

ceived 
These    ships,    that    threaten    Troy  with 

brazen  beaks  ! 
Or  that  high  Jove  had  sent  no  adverse 

wind 
On    the    Euripus  !     Mighty    Jove,    who 

soothes 
The  winds  for  some,   speeds  some  with 

favouring  gales, 


But  sends  to  others  pain  and  anguish  ; 

these 
He  bids    depart  with  haste,   and   those 

delays. 

Surely  the  griefs  man  suffers  are  not  few, 
Though  few  his  days  !    But  'twas  his  doom 

to  add 
Invented  evil  to  their  sum  ! 

These  words  denote  a  mind  utter- 
ly stunned  by  a  sudden  calamity ; 
unable  to  keep  silence,  yet  still 
more  unable  to  put  half  its  grief 
into  words.  Like  all  truly  moving 
utterances,  they  affect  us  even  more 
by  what  they  suggest  unsaid,  than 
by  what  they  say. 

A  ray  of  hope  breaks  in  on  this  sad 
despair.  Achilles  is  seen  advancing 
with  his  armed  men.  At  the  sight  of 
the  hero  whom  she  had  been  taught 
to  regard  as  her  future  husband,  re- 
membering with  shame  the  decep- 
tion which  has  been  practised,  the 
maiden  prepares  to  hide  herself  from 
his  gaze.  Her  mother  reassures 
her,  and  bids  her  await  his  arrival. 
Achilles  at  first  directs  no  word  to 
the  young  Iphigenia,  but  his  hasty 
sentences  inform  Clytemnestra  of 
her  daughter's  imminent  peril.  The 
whole  army  have  risen  to  demand 
the  victim.  Ulysses  is  leading 
them  on  to  seize  her  by  force. 
He  himself  was  in  peril  of  being 
storied  by  them  when  he  opposed 
their  desire.  He  cannot  depend  on 
the  fidelity  of  all  his  Myrmidons. 
Yet  is  he  determined  to  save  the 
maiden  in  despite  of  all.  He,  with 
the  followers  who  remain  faithful 
to  him,  will  stand  by  her  to  the 
last.  Then  Iphigenia  breaks  silence. 
She  has  learnt  much  in  those  few 
hours  of  agony.  If  it  is  man's 
proud  prerogative  to  give  his  life 
to  defend  his  country — if  that  pre- 
rogative alone  makes  one  man  vorth 
thousands  of  women  to  the  state — 
why  should  a  woman  refuse  to  die 
for  her  country  too,  if  the  honour  is 
put  within  her  reach  ?  Can  the 
daughter  bear  to  bid  swords  be 
drawn  which  may  take  her  father's 
life? — the  Greek  maiden  risk  the 
loss  of  the  arm  predestined  to  do 
the  mightiest  deed  out  of  many 
mighty  before  Troy '?  She  steps  for- 
ward and  says  : — 
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Mother,  hear  my  words ! 
I  see  theo  vainly  raging  'gainst  thy  hus- 
band : 

Strive  not  to  do  what  is  not  to  be  done! 
'Tis  meet  we  praise  this  stranger's  kindly 

zeal; 
But  oh  beware!  lest  from  the  wrathful 

host 

We  gain,  for  us  no  safety,  death  for  him ! 
Hear,  mother,  what  has  come  into  my 

mind 

After  deep  thought :  I  have  resolved  to  die. 
This  will  I  do  with  honour,  not  as  one 
Low  born,  constrained  against  her  will, 

but  freely. 
Look,  mother;  sure  'tis  right  the  thing  I 

say! 

On  me  all  this  great  Greece  is  gazing  now, 
To  ask  of  me  a  passage  for  her  ships, 
Of  me  the  overthrow  of  Troy,  of  me 
To  stay  for  evermore  barbarian  hand 
From  forcing  from  their  homes  the  dames 

of  Greece, 

By  taking  sore  revenge  for  stolen  Helen. 
All  these  shall  I  deliver  by  my  death. 
Blessed  shall  be  my  name  in  years  to  come, 
The  setter  free  of  Greece.     I  should  not 

love 
Life  as  the  coward  loves  it.     Thou  didst 

bear  me 

For  all  the  Greeks,  not  for  thyself  alone. 
How  many  thousand  bucklered  men  are 

here, 

How  many  thousand  oarsmen  !  all  on  fire, 
Venging  the  wrongs  of  Greece,  to  do  and 

die! 
All  these  shall  one  life  stay,  and  that  life 

mine? 
Would  that  be  just  ?  how  could  we  answer 

it? 

(Turning  towards  ACHILLES.) 
Think  too  of  him.     He  must  not  join  in 

battle 
With  all  the  Greeks,  nor  die,  for  one  poor 

woman. 

Better  that  one  man  see  the  light  of  day 
Than  many  thousand  women !  If  Diana 
Demands  my  life,  how  dare  I,  being 

mortal, 

Resist  the  goddess?  Effoi-fc  vain !  I  give 
My  life  to  Greece.  Slay  me,  lay  low  the 

walls 
Of   Troy!      That  be  my  monument  for 

ages; 
That   be   to   me  for  husband,    children, 

glory. 

Oh,  mother!   Greeks  should  rule  barba- 
rians, never 
Barbarians    Greeks  —  the    free-born,  not 

the  slave ! 

Clytemnestra  makes  no  answer. 
Achilles  only  ventures  to  dissuade 
Iphigenia  from  her  generous  pur- 
pose ;  he  dares  not  forbid  it.  But 
the  humility  with  which  she  abased 
her  own  sex  before  him  is  rewarded 
by  one  of  the  warmest  bursts  of  ad- 
miration called  forth  by  a  woman 
in  antiquity.  He  exclaims  : — 
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How  blessed  was  a  god  prepared  to  make 

me, 

Atrides'  daughter,  making  thee  my  wife ! 
Greece  I  count  happy  for  thy  sake,  and 

thee 
For  sake  of  Greece.     .     .     . 

A  greater  longing  comes 
O'er  me  to  call  thee  wife,  now  I  have  seen 
Thy  noble  nature.     Oh  bethink  thee  well ! 
I,  for  my  part,  desire  to  do  thee  good — 
To  lead  thee  to  my  home.    Be  witness, 

Thetis, 
'Twill  grieve  my  heart,  if,  battling  with 

the  Greeks, 

I  may  not  save  thee  !  0  consider !  Death 
Is  fearful. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Nay  !  I  will  not  doubt  again. 
Enough  that  Helen's  beauteous  form  drives 

men 
To  battle  and  to    slaughter.     Stranger, 

thou 

Shalt  neither  die,  nor  any  slay,  for  me. 
Suffer  me  Greece  to  save,  since  I  can  do 

it. 

Achilles  opposes  no  further  resist- 
ance to  such  noble  sentiments. 
He  leaves  Iphigenia,  praising  her 
generous  resolution ;  but,  determin- 
ing that  she  shall  be  free  to  the  last, 
he  promises  to  precede  her  with  his 
soldiers  to  the  altar ;  that,  if  her 
purpose  changes  when  she  sees  the 
sharp  knife  flashing,  she  may  find 
a  strong  arm  ready  to  protect  her 
even  then.  As  Achilles  departs, 
the  young  girl  turns  to  her  sorrow- 
ing mother,  who  has  stood  by  in 
mute  despair,  strangely  contrasting 
with  her  former  vehement  energy ; 
whilst  the  sudden  force  of  her 
daughter's  eloquence  swept  away 
the  barrier  she  had  raised  so  pain- 
fully in  her  defence  : — 

IPHIQENIA. 

Oh  mother !  why  art  thou  still  weeping  on 
In  silence  ? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Wretched  that  I  am  !  my  heart 
Has  cause  enough  for  grief. 
IPHIGENIA. 

Melt  not  my  soul ! 

Eefrain  thy  tears !     This  one  thing  also 
grant  me. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Declare    it,    oh    my    dearest  child!    thy 

mother 

Can  say  thee  nay  in  nothing. 
IPHIGENIA. 

Promise  me 
Neither    to    cut    thine   hair    in   sign    of 

sorrow, 

Nor  yet  to  wear  black  robes  of  mourning. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Child, 
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Why  speakest  thou  thus  ?    When  I  have 

lost  thee 

IPHIQENIA. 

Nay! 

Preserved  me,   rather,  to    thine  endless 
glory. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

How  sayst  thou  ?    Should  I  not  weep  o'er 
thy  grave  ? 

IPHIGENIA. 

Nay,  mother,  me  no  grave  awaits. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 

How  so  ? 

Is  not  the  tomb  prepared  for  them  that 
die? 

IPHIGENIA. 

The  glorious  altar  of  the  goddess,  Jove's 
Great  daughter,  is  appointed  for  my  tomb. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

My  child,  I  will  obey  thee,  for  thy  words 
Are  right. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Oh  think  of  me  as  of  one  blest, 
Who  brought  a  blessing  on  the  land  oi 
Greece ! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
What  message  shall  I  carry  to  thy  sisters  ? 

IPHIGENIA. 

They  must  not  either  put  on  sable  gar- 
ments. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

But  what  to  those  young  sisters  shall  I  say 
Of  loving  greeting  from  thee  ? 

IPHIGENIA. 

A  farewell. 

See  that  thou  nurture  np  this  boy  Orestes 
Manful  and  manly  for  my  sake. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Embrace  him ! 
The  brother  thou  shalt  never  see  again. 

IPHIQENIA  (embracing  him}. 
Dearest,  all  that  thy  little  strength  could 

do, 

Thou  hast  done  for  me  to-day. 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Is  there  ought  else 
That  I  can  do  to  pleasure  thee  in  Argos  ? 

IPHIGENIA. 
See  that  thou  hate  not  him  who  is  my 

father, 
Thy  husband. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Dire  the  course  that  he  is  doomed 
To  run  for  thy  sake. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Sore  against  his  will, 

For  Greece,  our  country's  sake,  he  takes 
my  life. 

CLYTFMNESTRA. 
Meanly,  unworthy  Atreus'  son,  by  fraud. 

IPHIGENIA. 
Who  will  stand  forth  to  lead  me  to  the 

altar, 

Ere  men  shall  come  to  grasp  the  victim's 
hair? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Myself. 

IPHIGENIA. 
Nay,  mother !  that  shall  never  be. 
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CLYTEMNESTRA. 
I  shall  cling  fast  unto  thy  robe. 
IPHIGENIA. 

Oh,  mother  ! 

Do  as  I  bid  thee.    Stay  !    So  shall  we  both 
Have  more  of  honour.     In  the  stead  of 

this 
Let  some  of  these  my  father's  servants 

lead  me 
To  Dian's  meadow  forth,  where  I  must  die. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Oh  my  child  !  dost  thou  go  ? 
IPHIGENIA. 

Never  again 
To  turn  to  greet  thy  sight. 

-  CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Leaving  thy  mother  ? 
IPHIGENIA. 

Yes.     And  torn  from  her,  as  thou  seest, 
unmeetly. 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Forsake  me  not ! 

IPHIGENIA. 

We  must  have  done  with  tears. 
Ye  maidens,  sing  of  my  calamity, 
Your  paean  in  high  praise  of  Jove's  great 

daughter, 
Hymn  of  well-omened  sound  for  all  the 

Greeks. 
Now   let  the  rite  begin !      Sprinkle  the 

barley  ! 
'Neath  the  pure  offerings  kindle  up  the 

fire! 
And  let  my  father's  right  hand  clasp  the 

altar ! 

To  gift  the  Greeks  with  safety  I  go  forth, 
Bearing  them  victory.   Come,  lead  me  on — 
Me  whom  the  gods  design  taker  of  Troy,    • 
Destroyer  of  the  Phrygians !     Bring  me 

garlands 
To  crown  my  hair !    Bring,  too,  the  laver's 

streams : 
Then   let    the   dance    begin   around    the 

temple, 

Around  the  altar  of  Diana  Queen, 
Diana  blessed  !    For,  since  thus  it  must  be, 
I  go  that  I  may  blot  out,  with  my  blood 
And  offering  of  myself,  her  stern  decree. 

Maidens,  with  me  Diana  celebrate, 

Who  looks  across  to   Chalcis  from  this 

Aulis, 
Whose  narrow  port  hath  held  my  country's 

ships 

So  long  because  of  me.   Oh,  mother  earth  ! 
Pelasgian  Argos  !  oh,  my  fair  Mycenae, 
My  childhood's  faithful  handmaid  ! 
CHORUS. 

Callest  thou 

Upon  the  city  of  great  Perseus,  built 
By  labour  of  the  strong  Cyclopean  hands  ? 

IPHIGENIA. 
Thou  hast  nourished  up  in  me  a  light  for 

Greece, 
Since  that  I  have  not  been  afraid  to  die. 

CHORUS. 
Thy  glory  shall,  unfading,  last  for  ever. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Oh  Day,  the  torch-bearer  of  Jove  !  dear 
light, 
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I  must  depart  to  a  far  other  world, 

To  a  far  other  fate.     Dear  light,  farewell ! 

Casting  this  "  one  longing  linger- 
ing look  behind"  at  the  sun  she  is 
forsaking,  and  the  home  which  she 
must  see  no  more,  the  young  girl 
departs  to  die.  The  Chorus  help 
her  to  maintain  the  lofty  enthusiasm 
which  supports  her,  by  attending 
her  departure  with  the  strain  of 
triumph  she  demanded.  Here  the 
action  of  the  play  ends,  and  were 
it  not  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
*  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,'  I  should  wish 
the  messenger's  speech  omitted. 
This  personage  appears  to  inform 
the  mourning  Clytemnestra  of  her 
daughter's  fortitude  to  the  last, 
and  of  her  unexpected  deliverance. 
Artemis  has  substituted  a  stag  in 
the  victim's  room,  and  snatched 
Iphigenia  away  from  the  altar, 
whither  none  may  know ;  but  to 
the  more  immediate  presence  of 
those  gods  in  whose  sight  her 
blood  has  been  so  precious. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  '  Iphi- 
genia in  Aulis.'  A  glance  will  show 
that  to  it  Racine  owes  his  most 
striking  situations  and  most  pathe- 
tic passages;  that  his  characters 
are  identical  with  those  of  Euri- 
pides (except  his  substitution  of 
Ulysse  for  Menelaus,  and  his  intro- 
duction of  Eriphile  and  her  confi- 
dante), and  that  he  tells  the  story 
in  precisely  the  same  way  (only 
with  some  interpolated  love-scenes 
and  a  greater  variety  of  incident) 
until  he  approaches  the  conclusion. 

The  first  marked  difference  I  shall 
point  out  between  the  two  plays, 
is  the  omission  of  any  attempt  on 
Racine's  part  to  reproduce  the  Eu- 
ripidean  Chorus.  Were  it  not  for 
his  distinguished  success  on  another 
occasion,  one  would  be  inclined 
here  to  applaud  his  prudence ;  to 
say  that  he  did  right  not  to  attempt 
what  must  have  ended  in  inevitable 
failure,  in  a  language  so  essentially 
unpoetical  as  the  French  ;  possess- 
ing no  words,  as  do  other  languages, 
set  apart  from  the  meaner  uses  of 
everyday-life  and  consecrated  to  the 
exclusive  service  of  poetry.  But 
the  noble  lyrics  in  'Athalie '(revived 
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of  late  in  public  recollection  by 
Mendelssohn's  magnificent  music) 
forbid  us  so  to  judge.  We  feel 
constrained  to  look  deeper  for  the 
cause  of  the  omission.  May  it  not 
be  this  ]  In  his  *  Athalie'  Racine 
drew  his  inspiration  from  the 
highest  of  all  sources — the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  that  fine  play  he 
could  sing  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
his  personages  with  no  faltering 
voice ;  for,  in  singing  them,  he 
sang  his  own.  But  what  well- 
spring  of  inspiration  flowed  for  a 
poet  of  the  France  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  a  theme  which 
demanded  sympathy  with  the 
strongest  sentiment  of  the  Greek 
mind — the  love  of  a  free  citizen  for 
a  free  country  ?  The  old  liberties 
of  his  nation  were  crushed.  His 
king  haughtily  proclaimed,  "  L'Etat 
c'est  moi,"  and  did  not  fall  in  his 
subjects'  estimation  by  so  doing. 
Truly  a  hymn  of  impassioned  patri~ 
otism  in  that  country,  and  in  those 
days,  would  have  been  a  song  in  a 
strange  land  ! — The  times  in  which 
Racine  lived  seem  to  me  also  the 
probable  cause  of  another  difference. 
His  play  falls  behind  its  heathen 
model  in  a  point  where  one  would 
least  expect  it — in  its  motives.  Even 
his  best  characters  appeal  more  to 
each  other's  sense. of  honour  than  of 
duty,  more  to  the  selfish  feelings, 
such  as  love  and  the  desire  of  glory, 
than  to  the  unselfish.  Again,  whilst 
in  the  '  Iphigenie ;  one  breathes  the 
close  atmosphere  of  a  court,  amidst 
chamberlains  and  maids  of  honour, 
the  '  Iphigenia  in  Aulis '  surrounds 
us  with  brave  and  independent 
warriors.  Euripides  suffers  nothing 
to  distract  our  attention  from  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  that 
national  undertaking,  to  further 
which  no  sacrifice  could  be  esteem- 
ed too  great ;  Racine  chiefly  directs 
our  gaze  to  a  modern  love-story, 
with  an  imposing  classical  back- 
ground.—  Something  has  already 
been  said  on  Racine's  departure 
from  the  type  presented  by  Euri- 
pides, to  conform  his  hero  to  the 
modern  ideal  of  a  lover;  something 
also  on  the  conventional  standard 
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of  heroism  to  which  he  has  adapted 
his '  Iphigenie.'  Let  me  add  a  word 
on  his  underplot  and  on  his  alter- 
ation of  the  conclusion  of  the 
drama  :  the  praise  or  blame  of  each 
of  which  is  entirely  his  own.  It  has 
been  seen  that  there  is  no  trace  in 
Euripides  of  Racine's  Eriphile,  the 
unknown  daughter  of  Helen,  whose 
love  for  her  captor  Achille  and  rage 
at  his  coldness  lead  her  to  try  to 
destroy  her  rival  and  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Perhaps  her  vehement 
fervour  may  make  her  a  dangerous 
rival  in  some  minds  to  Racine's 
calm  and  lofty  heroine  ;  especially 
after  her  crimes  have  been  expiated 
by  her  tragic  fate.  Certainly  the 
fit  of  jealousy  she  causes  Iphigenie 
in  the  second  act  helps  to  destroy 
that  majestic  lady's  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  maid  who  has  as  yet 
loved  no  man  but  her  father.  On 
the  other  hand,  Eriphile's  story  is 
interesting  in  itself,  and  by  mak- 
ing her  evil  devices  recoil  upon 
herself,  Racine  succeeds  in  rescu- 
ing Iphigenie  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  goddess,  and  in  dismiss- 
ing her  and  Achille  to  marriage  and 
happiness.  I  remember  that  I 
once  thought  this  conclusion  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  satisfactory. 
I  was  very  young  then.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am  quite  of  the  same 
opinion  now.  I  have  come  to  think 
that  sorrowful  line  in  the  '  Lyra 
Apostolica ' — 

"  He  'bides  with  us  who  dies,  he  is  but  lost 
who  lives  " — 

especially  true  of  the  friends  we 
make  in  the  ideal  world  of  poetry. 
Why  does  Racine  deprive  his  ami- 
able Iphigenie  of  the  honour  of 
dying  for  her  country,  to  confer  it 
on  the  spiteful  Eriphile  1  Can  we 
fancy  Iphigenie' s  married  life  a  very 
happy  one  ?  Can  we  so  completely 
forget  Homer  as  to  avoid  thinking 
of  our  heroine  in  after  years  as  a 
second  Blanch,  torn  between  the 
disputes  of  her  husband  and  her 
father?  Even  if  so,  Racine  him- 
self reminds  us  that  his  brave 
Achille  is  doomed  to  an  early  death. 
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In  one  of  his  hero's  best  speeches 
he  refers  to  that  prediction,  which 
casts  a  softening  shade  over  all 
his  brilliant  exploits  in  the  *  Iliad/ 
What  has  Iphigenie  then  in  store 
for  her  but  years  of  anxious  ex- 
pectation, like  Penelope's,  closed  by 
lamentations  bitter  as  those  of  An- 
dromache over  her  fallen  husband  1 

I  confess  that  I  prefer  the  con- 
clusion of  the  *  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.' 
It  seems  to  me  to  conform  to 
a  higher  standard  than  Racine's 
does.  By  representing  the  god- 
dess as  delighting  in  obedience 
rather  than  in  blood,  it  exhibits 
a  broken  ray  of  the  traditions 
of  a  purer  light,  struggling  amidst 
heathen  darkness.  It  despatches 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles  to  Troy 
with  hands  unstained  by  virgin 
blood ;  but  each  having  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  the  honour  of 
avenging  his  country.  Above  all, 
it  spares  Iphigenia  from  resigning 
the  high  praise  of  saving  Greece  to 
any  meaner  hand.  Her  offering  is 
not  rejected,  but  accepted  in  a 
higher  sense.  She  is  not  dismissed, 
after  all  her  conflicts  and  her  self- 
devotion,  to  the  common  lot  of  wo- 
men. Instead,  we  leave  her  to 
breathe  the  pure,  cold  air  of  the 
loftier  eminence  which  the  gods 
have  set  apart  for  her — a  pledge 
that  they  have  not  finally  forsaken 
her  house,  terrible  as  are  the  evils 
which  await  it  —  a  beacon -light 
which  may  yet  guide  its  remnant 
to  safety. 

If  we  prefer  the  version  of  Iphi- 
genia's  story  in  Euripides  to  Ra- 
cine's, I  think  we  must  give  a  yet 
more  decided  preference  to  his  re- 
presentation of  character.  Racine's 
personages  are  mostly  conventional ; 
their  individuality  is  very  faintly 
marked.  We  look  in  vain  to  them 
for  an  exhibition  of  that  gradual 
development  of  character  beneath 
the  pressure  of  the  outer  and 
the  conflicts  of  the  inner  world, 
which  it  is  the  grand  object  of 
the  drama  to  set  before  us.  Now, 
compared  with  Racine's,  the  char- 
acters in  the  '  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  ' 
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of  Euripides  are  very  life-like. 
(Of  course  we  must  own,  if  we  con- 
trast the  Greek  plays  with  Shake- 
speare's, that  their  personages,  set 
beside  his  living  men,  are  but 
statues  rigid  in  their  beauty.) 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  are  in- 
deed natural,  without  being  noble 
characters.  They  revile  each  other 
very  like  common  men  •  though 
there  is  great  beauty  in  the  fra- 
ternal love  which  revives  in  Mene- 
laus at  the  sight  of  a  brother's 
anguish.  But  the  generous  Achil- 
les is  portrayed  with  infinite  spirit. 
His  proud  self-reliance  and  out- 
ward roughness,  joined  (as  they 
constantly  are  in  real  life)  with  the 
genuine  kindness  of  innate  delicacy 
of  feeling,  make  him  no  mere  con- 
ventional representation  of  a  hero, 
but  a  real  man,  whom  we  can  ad- 
mire and  love.  — Clytemnestra  is 
equally  well  drawn.  Her  affec- 
tionate pride  in  her  daughter's  ap- 
proaching greatness,  and  her  stirring 
self-importance  on  the  solemn  oc- 
casion of  the  first  marriage  amongst 
her  children,  will  strike  an  answer- 
ing chord  in  the  breast  of  not  a  few 
English  matrons  now.  Even  to  a 
wife  modelled  after  Tennyson's  Enid 
(or  her  great-grandmother  Griseldis), 
Clytemnestra' s  wrath  against  her 
husband  in  this  play  must  surely 
seem  excusable.  Schiller,  indeed, 
blames  her  answer  to  her  daughter's 
pathetic  entreaty  for  her  father's 
forgiveness  :  "  Dire  the  course  that 
he  is  doomed  to  run  for  thy  sake." 
He  says  that,  as  the  sympathies  of 
the  audience  are  to  be  throughout 
in  favour  of  Clytemnestra,  Euripides 
should  have  shrunk  from  remind- 
ing them  of  her  after  dreadful 
vengeance.  Yet  I  much  question 
whether  a  Greek  audience,  familiar 
with  the  Clytemnestra  of  yEschylus 
and  Sophocles,  could  have  ceased 
for  a  moment  to  see  in  her  the 
future  murderess  of  her  husband; 
any  more  than  we  could  witness  a 
drama  now,  representing  the  in- 
nocent early  life  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  overlook  the  coming  blood- 
stain on  her  hands. — But  the  great 


charm  of  the  play  is  to  be  found 
in  the  character  of  Iphigenia  her- 
self. Its  mixture  of  weakness  and 
strength,  of  timidity  and  heroism, 
forms,  as  Schiller  has  well  remarked, 
a  charmingly  natural  picture.  Those 
critics  who  expect  heroes  to  be  al- 
ways heroic,  and  kings  and  queens 
never  to  take  their  crowns  off,  may 
account  that  a  fault  which  is  in 
truth  its  especial  beauty.  Her 
transition  from  her  excessive  dread 
of  death  to  her  complete  conquest 
over  its  fear,  is  no  violent  change, 
but  the  rapid  ripening  of  a  pure 
and  lofty  mind  beneath  the  tropical 
heat  of  an  awful  crisis.  Nor  even 
at  the  last  is  the  woman  wholly 
lost  in  the  heroine.  "  He  that  dies 
in  an  earnest  pursuit  is  like-  one 
that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood,  who, 
for  the  time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt ; 
and  therefore  a  mind  fixed  and  bent 
upon  somewhat  that  is  good  doth 
avert  the  dolours  of  death,"  says 
Bacon.  So  the  thought  of  saving 
her  country  by  her  death,  fills  the 
young  girl's  mind,  in  the  concluding 
scenes,  wellnigh  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other.  It  strengthens  her  to 
dismiss  the  proffered  arm  on  which 
she  would  have  leant  so  gladly  an 
hour  before.  It  will  hardly  let  her 
think  of  her  absent  sisters,  and  it 
enables  her  to  uphold  her  faint- 
ing mother  by  a  show  of  resolution 
greater  than  she  feels.  But  when 
she  has  torn  herself  from  her  em- 
brace, and  again  as  she  departs  with 
the  Chorus,  the  wailing  note  of  the 
maiden's  mournful  farewell  to  life 
strikes  the  ear  as  an  under-tone  of 
unspeakable  sadness  amidst  the 
heroine's  high  triumphal  song. 
We  have  here,  what  always  appears 
to  me  a  triumph  of  dramatic  skill, 
a  noble  character,  rendered  quite 
conceivable  by  the  way  in  which 
it  is  presented  to  us.  I  feel  con- 
strained, therefore,  to  record  my 
conviction  that  the  distinguished 
critic,  who  some  time  ago  informed 
the  public  that  only  two  women, 
Alcestis  the  faithful  wife,  and  Anti- 
gone the  faithful  daughter,  enlist 
our  sympathies  in  the  whole  circle 
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of  the  Greek  drama,  and  that  all  the 
rest  are  either  fools  or  furies,  must 
have  utterly  forgotten  Iphigenia. 

If  we  wish  to  seek  any  further  the 
reason  of  the  unfailing  charm  of 
the  *  Iphigenia  in  Aulis '  —  if  we 
would  ask  why  Racine's  copy  of  it, 
in  spite  of  the  faults  I  have  ventured 
to  point  out,  interests  us  so  deeply, 
the  answer  is  very  easy.  There  is 
nothing  so  interesting  as  self-devo- 
tion. Schiller  showed  that  he  felt 
this,  by  relieving  the  selfishness  of 
his  '  Wallenstein '  by  Thekla's  gen- 
erous sacrifice.  There  is  a  light 
thrown  on  the  whole  of  his  beauti- 
ful '  Maid  .of  Orleans ;  by  the  pro- 
logue, in  which  Joan  (in  language 
which  recalls  Iphigenia' s)  accepts 
the  lonely  destiny  allotted  to  her 
who  is  set  apart  to  save  her  country. 
Nay,  in  an  earlier  tragedy,  Schiller 
has  been  led  astray  by  the  desire 
of  representing  an  act  of  self-sacri- 
fice, and  has  committed  the  griev- 
ous mistake  of  introducing  one  for 
which  his  story  supplies  no  adequate 
cause.  In  '  Don  Carlos,'  Schiller's 
young  hero  Posa  throws  away  his 
life,  vainly  hoping  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  his  friend's  favour ;  while 
it  cannot  escape  the  most  careless 
observer  that  he  would  have  served 
him  better  by  preserving  it.  Yet 
even  in  this  play,  who  can  read  the 
scene  in  which  Posa  tells  Carlos 
what  he  has  dared  to  do  for  his 
sake,  and  remain  unmoved?  So, 
too,  Calderon's  finest  tragedy,  '  The 
Constant  Prince,'  owes  its  strong 
hold  on  our  affections  to  an  act  of 
generous  self-sacrifice.  Its  hero, 
the  great  Don  Fernando,  taken 
captive  by  the  Moors,  submits  un- 
complaining to  the  cruel  lot  of  a 
slave,  rather  than  say  the  single 
word  needed  to  set  him  free.  For 
that  single  word  would  have  sur- 
rendered the  Christian  city  Ceuta 
to  the  followers  of  the  false  pro- 
phet, and  silenced  the  praises  of 
Christ  in  its  churches.  The  scene 
of  the  prince's  death  is  a  beauti- 
ful picture  of  Christian  resignation. 
He  lies  sinking  under  the  effects 
of  long  ill-usage,  deserted  by  all 
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men  save  by  one  faithful  follower. 
Yet  still  "  he  gives  thanks  in  every- 
thing;" and  his  last  prayer  for 
things  on  earth  is  for  freedom — 
not  in  life,  but  in  death — that  his 
rescued  body  may  await  the  resur- 
rection in  some  Christian  church : 

"  Que  pues  yo  os  he  dado  a  vos, 
Tantas  iglesias  mi  Dios, 
Alguna  me  habeis  de  dar." 

(Since  to  Thee,  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven, 
So  many  churches  I  have  given, 
Thou  needs  must  give  me  one !) 

The  complex  nature  of  modern  life 
has  made  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  any  single  act  of  self-devotion 
to  produce  such  wide  effects  as  in 
ancient  days.  Christianity,  too,  has 
rendered  such  acts  easier,  more 
numerous,  and  therefore  less  con- 
spicuous. The  self-sacrifice  of  a 
Guyon  of  Marseilles  (the  physician 
who  dissected  the  plague-smitten 
corpse  in  his  lonely  chamber,  know- 
ing that  he  could  not  survive  the 
deed,  trusting  that  through  his  own 
death  he  might  win  life  for  others) 
is  nobler  than  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  but  not,  like  it,  suscep- 
tible of  dramatic  treatment.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  deeds  like 
that  of  the  good  miner,  who  leapt 
from  the  bucket  which  was  to  have 
raised  himself  and  his  young  com- 
panion out  of  the  way  of  an  explo- 
sion, when  he  found  the  strength 
above  ground  insufficient  to  lift 
them  both.  Preserved  as  by  a 
miracle,  and  asked  the  reason  which 
had  prompted  him,  he  answered 
that  he  humbly  trusted  he  was 
himself  prepared  to  die,  and  that 
he  feared  his  fellow-workman  was 
not.  The  heroism  which  has  in- 
spired actions  like  these  in  our  own 
times,  is  purer  than  that  of  the 
most  vaunted  self-sacrifices  of  anti- 
quity. For  these  acts  were  not 
done,  seeking  for  human  praise; 
they  were  done  for  those  of  whose 
welfare  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
took  but  small  account.  But  a 
deed  must  be  not  only  great  in 
itself,  but  great  in  its  attendant 
circumstances  and  visible  conse- 
quences, to  form  a  fit  subject  for  a 
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tragedy.  And  this  is  why  poets, 
seeking  to  embody  in  outward  form 
that  spirit  of  self-devotion  which, 
an  unconscious  prophecy  of  Christi- 
anity in  heathen  times,  has  been 
strengthened  and  purged  from 
earthly  alloy  by  our  most  holy 
faith,  have  often  sought  to  do  so  in 
some  story  drawn  from  antiquity. 
Ah  !  would  that  Milton,  doubly  in- 
spired as  he  was  by  the  muse  of 
Zion  and  the  ancient  tragic  muse, 
had  given  us,  out  of  the  many 
sacred  subjects  which  he  pondered, 
a  companion  tragedy  to  his  sublime 
'  Samson  Agonistes'  on  the  story  of 
Jephthah's  daughter!  We  should 
then  possess  an  English  Iphigenia 
at  once  old  and  new,  with  odes  of 
solemn  magnificence,  setting  forth 
the  love  of  father  and  child  in  all 
its  sacred  strength,  and  the  love  of 
country  as  it  burned  in  the  breast 
of  Hampden  or  of  Falkland — in- 
stinct, above  all,  with  that  full 
trust  in  God,  without  which  self- 
sacrifice  is  only  self-destruction. 
As  it  is,  the  most  beautiful  lines 
on  Jephthah's  daughter,  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  are  to  be  found 
in  that  '  Vision  of  Fair  Women,' 
from  which  I  began  these  observa- 
tions. And  I  remind  my  readers 
of  them,  as  I  bid  them  farewell, 
because  they  appear  to  me  to 
translate  beautifully  into  the  lan- 
guage of  a  purer  faith  the  later 
speeches  of  the  '  Iphigenia  in  Aulis ' 
of  Euripides.  So  that  if  the  three 
stanzas  I  set  out  by  quoting,  reflect 
faithfully  the  spirit  of  her  earlier 
pathetic  supplications  for  life,  her 
later  words  of  high  resolve  seem 
echoed  back  to  us  by  that  Jew- 
ish maiden,  who  died,  like  her, 
"  to  save  her  father's  vow" — who, 
having  that  sure  hope  which  the 
Greek  heroine  could  not  have,  says 
with  more  unfaltering  voice  than 
hers : — 
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53. 


' '  My  God,  my  land,  my  father— these  did 

move 
Me  from  my  bliss  of  life,  that  Nature 

gave; 
Lowered  softly  with  a  threefold  cord  of 

love 
Down  to  a  silent  grave. 

54. 
And  I  went  mourning,  '  No  fair  Hebrew 

boy 
Shall    smile    away  my  maiden   blame 

among 
The  Hebrew  mothers '  —  emptied  of  all 

j°y» 

Leaving  the  dance  and  song. 

55. 

Leaving  the  olive  gardens  far  below  ; 
Leaving    the    promise    of    my    bridal 

bower, 
The   valleys   of  grape-loaded   vines   that 

glow 
Beneath  the  battled  tower. 


58. 
When  the  next  moon  was  rolled  into  the 

sky, 
Strength  came  to  me  that  equalled  my 

desire. 

How  beautiful  a  thing  it  was  to  die 
For  God  and  for  my  sire  ! 

59. 
It  comforts  me  in  this  one  thought  to 

dwell, 

That  I  subdued  me  to  my  father's  will ; 
Because  the  kiss  he  gave  me,  ere  I  fell, 
Sweetens  the  spirit  still. 

60. 

Moreover,  it  is  written  that  my  race 
Hewed  Ammon,  hip  and  thigh,   from 

Aroer 

On  Arnon  unto  Minneth.    Here  her  face 
Glowed,  as  I  looked  at  her. 

61. 
She  locked  her  lips  :  she  left  me  where  I 

stood : 

'  Glory  to  God,'  she  sang,  and  past  afar ; 
Thridding    the  sombre  boskage    of    the 

wood, 
Toward  the  morning-star. 

62. 

Losing  her  carol  I  stood  pensively, 
As  one  that  from  a  casement  leans  his 

head, 

When  midnight  bells  cease  ringing  sud- 
denly, 
And  the  old  year  is  dead." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CHRONICLES   OF   CARLINGFORD  :    SALEM   CHAPEL. 


PART    VI.— CHAPTER   XVIII. 


IT  was  the  very  height  of  day 
when  the  travellers  arrived  in  Car- 
lingford.  It  would  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  their  transit 
through  London  in  the  bustling 
sunshine  of  the  winter  morning 
after  the  vigil  of  that  night,  and  in 
the  frightful  suspense  and  excite- 
ment of  their  minds.  Vincent  re- 
membered, for  years  after,  cer- 
tain cheerful  street-corners,  round 
which  they  turned  on  their  way 
from  one  station  to  another,  with 
shudders  of  recollection,  and  an 
intense  consciousness  of  all  the  life 
circulating  about  them,  even  to  the 
attitudes  of  the  boys  that  swept  the 
crossings,  and  their  contrast  with 
each  other.  His  mother  made  dis- 
mal attempts  now  and  then  to  say 
something  ;  that  he  was  looking 
pale ;  that  after  all  he  could  yet 
preach,  and  begin  his  course  on  the 
miracles  ;  that  it  would  be  such  a 
comfort  to  rest  when  they  got  home ; 
but  at  last  became  inaudible,  though 
he  knew  by  her  bending  across  to 
him,  and  the  motion  of  those 
parched  lips  with  which  she  still 
tried  to  smile,  that  the  widow  still 
continued  to  make  those  pathetic 
little  speeches  without  knowing  that 
she  had  become  speechless  in  the 
rising  tide  of  her  agony.  But  at 
last  they  reached  Carlingford,  where 
everything  was  at  its  brightest,  all 
the  occupations  of  life  afloat  in  the 
streets,  and  sunshine,  lavish  though 
ineffectual,  brightening  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  town.  When  they 
emerged  from  the  railway,  Mrs 
Vincent  took  her  son's  arm,  and  for 
the  last  time  made  some  remark 
with  a  ghastly  smile — but  no  sound 
came  from  her  lips.  They  walked 
up  the  sunshiny  street  together 
with  such  silent  speed  as  would  have 
been  frightful  to  look  at  had  any- 
body known  what  was  in  their 


hearts.  Mrs  Pigeon,  who  was  com- 
ing along  the  other  side,  crossed 
over  on  purpose  to  accost  the  minis- 
ter and  be  introduced  to  his  mother, 
but  was  driven  frantic  by  the  total 
blank  unconsciousness  with  which 
the  two  swept  past  her  ;  "taking  no 
more  notice  than  if  he  had  never 
set  eyes  on  me  in  his  born  days  ! " 
as  she  described  it  afterwards.  The 
door  of  the  house  where  Vincent 
lived  was  opened  to  them  briskly 
by  the  little  maid  in  holiday  attire ; 
everything  wore  the  most  sickening, 
oppressive  brightness  within  in  fresh 
Saturday  cleanliness.  Vincent  half 
carried  his  mother  up  the  steps,  and 
held  fast  in  his  own  to  support 
her  the  hand  which  he  had  drawn 
tightly  through  his  arm.  "  Is  there 
any  one  here  1  Has  anybody  come 
for  me  since  I  left  ]  "  he  asked,  with 
the  sound  of  his  own  words  ringing 
shrilly  into  his  ears.  "  Please,  sir, 
Mr  Tozer's  been,"  said  the  girl 
alertly,  with  smiling  confidence.  She 
could  not  comprehend  the  groan 
with  which  the  young  man  startled 
all  the  clear  and  sunshiny  atmo- 
sphere, nor  the  sudden  rustle  of 
the  little  figure  beside  him,  which 
moved  somehow,  swaying  with  the 
words  as  if  they  were  a  wind. 
"  Mother,  you  are  going  to  faint ! ;' 
cried  Vincent — and  the  little  maid 
flew  in  terror  to  call  her  mistress, 
and  bring  a  glass  of  water.  But 
when  she  came  back,  the  mother 
and  son  were  no  longer  in  the  bright 
hall  with  its  newly  cleaned  wainscot 
and  whitened  floor.  When  she  fol- 
lowed them  upstairs  with  the  water, 
it  was  the  minister  who  had  dropped 
into  the  easy-chair  with  his  face  hid- 
den on  the  table,  and  his  mother  was 
standing  beside  him.  Mrs  Vincent 
looked  up  when  the  girl  came  in  and 
said,  "  Thank  you— that  will  do," 
looking  in  her  face,  and  not  at  what 
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she  carried.  She  was  of  a  dreadful 
paleness,  and  looked  with  eyes  that 
were  terrible  to  that  wondering  ob- 
server upon  the  little  attendant. 
"Perhaps  there  have  been  some 
letters  or  messages,"  said  Mrs  Vin- 
cent. "  We — we  expected  some- 
body to  come ;  think  ! — a  young 
lady  came  here  ? — and  when  she 

found  we  were  gone " 

"  Only  Miss  Phoebe  !  "  said  the 
girl  in  amazement — "  to  say  as  her 

"  Only  Miss  Phcebe  ! "  repeated 
the  widow,  as  if  she  did  not  com- 
prehend the  words.  Then  she  turn- 
ed to  her  son,  and  smoothed  down 
the  ruffled  locks  on  his  head  ;  then 
held  out  her  hand  again  to  arrest 
the  girl  as  she  was  going  away. 
"  Has  your  mistress  got  anything 
in  the  house,"  she  asked — "any 
soup  or  cold  meat,  or  anything1? 
Would  you  bring  it  up,  please, 
directly? — soup  would  perhaps  be 
best — or  a  nice  chop.  Ask  what 
she  has  got,  and  bring  it  up  on  a 
tray.  You  need  not  lay  the  cloth — 
only  a  tray  with  a  napkin.  Yes, 
I  see  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  Mother ! "  cried  Vincent,  raising 
his  head  in  utter  fright  as  the  maid 
left  the  room.  He  thought  in  the 
shock  his  mother's  gentle  wits  had 
gone. 

"  You  have  eaten  nothing,  dear, 
since  we  left,"  she  said,  with  a 
heartbreaking  smile.  "  I  am  not 
going  crazy,  Arthur.  O  no,  no, 
my  dear  boy !  I  will  not  go  crazy; 
but  you  must  eat  something,  and 
not  be  killed  too.  Susan  is  not 
here/5  said  Mrs  Vincent,  with  a 
ghastly,  wistful  look  round  the 
room ;  "  but  we  are  not  going  to 
distrust  her  at  the  very  first  mo- 
ment, far  less  her  Maker,  Arthur. 
Oh,  my  dear,  I  must  not  speak,  or 
something  will  happen  to  me ;  and 
nothing  must  happen  to  you  or  me 
till  we  have  found  your  sister.  You 
must  eat  when  it  comes,  and  then 
you  must  go  away.  Perhaps,"  said 
Mrs  Vincent,  sitting  down  and  look- 
ing her  son  direct  in  the  eyes,  as  if 
to  read  any  suggestion  that  could 
arise  there,  "  she  has  lost  her  way : 
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— perhaps  she  missed  one  of  these 
dreadful  trains — perhaps  she  got  on 
the  wrong  railway,  Arthur.  Oh,  my 
dear  boy,  you  must  take  something 
to  eat,  and  then  you  must  go  and 
bring  Susan  home.  She  has  nobody 
to  take  care  of  her  but  you." 

Vincent  returned  his  mother's 
look  with  a  wild  inquiring  gaze, 
but  with  his  lips  he  said  "  Yes," 
not  daring  to  put  in  words  the 
terrible  thoughts  in  his  heart.  The 
two  said  nothing  to  each  other  of 
the  horror  that  possessed  them 
both,  or  of  the  dreadful  haze  of 
uncertainty  in  which  that  Susan 
whom  her  brother  was  to  go  and 
bring  home  as  if  from  an  innocent 
visit,  was  now  enveloped.  Their 
eyes  spoke  differently  as  they  looked 
into  each  other,  and  silently  with- 
drew again,  each  from  each,  not 
daring  to  communicate  further. 
Just  then  a  slight  noise  came  be- 
low, to  the  door.  Mrs  Vincent 
stood  up  directly  in  an  agony  of 
listening,  trembling  all  over.  To 
be  sure  it  was  nothing.  When 
nothing  came  of  it,  the  poor 
mother  sank  back  again  with  a 
piteous  patience,  which  it  was 
heartbreaking  to  look  at ;  and  Vin- 
cent returned  from  the  window 
which  he  had  thrown  open  in  time 
to  see  Phcebe  Tozer  disappear  from 
the  door.  They  avoided  each  other's 
eyes  now ;  one  or  two  heavy  sobs 
broke  forth  from  Mrs  Vincent's 
breast,  and  her  son  walked  with  a 
dreadful  funereal  step  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  Not 
even  the  consolation  of  consulting 
together  what  was  to  be  done,  or 
what  might  have  happened,  was 
left  them.  They  dared  not  put 
their  position  into  words  —  dared 
not  so  much  as  inquire  in  their 
thoughts  where  Susan  was,  or  what 
had  befallen  her.  She  was  to  be 
brought  home ;  but  whence  or  from 
what  abyss  neither  ventured  to  say. 

Upon  their  misery  the  little  maid 
entered  again  with  her  tray,  and 
the  hastily  prepared  refreshment 
which  Mrs  Vincent  had  ordered  for 
her  son.  The  girl's  eyes  were  round 
and  staring  with  wonder  and  curio- 
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sity;  but  she  was  aware,  with  fe- 
male instinct,  that  the  minister's 
mother,  awful  little  figure,  with 
lynx  eyes  which  nothing  escaped, 
was  watching  her,  and  her  obser- 
vations were  nervous  accordingly. 
"  Please,  sir,  it's  a  chop,"  said  the 
girl — "please,  sir,  missus  sent  to 
know  was  the  other  gentleman 
a-coming1? — and  please,  if  he  is, 
there  ain't  nowhere  as  missus  knows 
of,  as  he  can  sleep — with  the  lady, 
and  you,  and  all ;  and  the  other 
lodgers  as  well" — said  the  hand- 
maiden with  a  sigh,  as  she  set  down 
her  tray  and  made  a  desperate  en- 
deavour to  turn  her  back  upon  Mrs 
Vincent,  and  to  read  some  interpre- 
tation of  all  this  in  the  unguarded 
countenance  of  the  minister ;  "  and 
please,  am  I  to  bring  up  the  Woo- 
ster  sauce,  and  would  the  lady  like 
some  tea  or  anythink  ?  And  missus 
would  be  particklar  obliged  if  you 
would  say.  Miss  Phoebe's  been  to 
ask  the  gentleman  to  tea,  but  where 
he's  to  sleep,  missus  says " 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Yin- 
cent,  impatiently  ;  "he  can  have 
my  room,  tell  your  mistress — that 
will  do — we  don't  want  anything 
more." 

"  Mr  Yincent  is  going  to  leave 
town  again  this  afternoon,"  said 
his  mother.  "  Tell  your  mistress 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  little 
conversation  with  her  after  my  son 
goes  away — and  you  had  better 
bring  the  sauce — but  it  would  have 
saved  you  trouble  and  been  more 
sensible,  if  you  had  put  it  on  the 
tray  in  the  first  place.  Oh,  Arthur,' ' 
cried  his  mother  again  when  she 
had  seen  the  little  maid  fairly  out 
— "  do  be  a  little  prudent,  my  dear  ! 
When  a  minister  lodges  with  one 
of  his  flock,  he  must  think  of  ap- 
pearances— and  if  it  were  only  for 
my  dear  child's  sake,  Arthur ! 
Susan  must  not  be  spoken  of 
through  our  anxiety ;  oh,  my  child  ! 
— Where  can  she  be  1 — Where  can 
she  be?" 

"  Mother  dear,  you  must  keep  up, 
or  everything  is  lost ! "  cried  Yin- 
cent,  for  the  first  time  moved  to 
the  depths  of  his  heart  by  that  out- 
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cry  of  despair.  He  came  to  her 
and  held  her  trembling  hands,  and 
laid  his  face  upon  them  without 
any  kiss  or  caress,  that  close  cling- 
ing touch  of  itself  expressing  best 
the  fellowship  of  their  wretched- 
ness. But  Mrs  Yincent  put  her 
son  away  from  her,  when  the  door 
again  bounced  open.  "  My  dear 
boy,  here  is  the  sauce,  and  you 
must  eat  your  chop/'  she  said,  get- 
ting up  and  drawing  forward  a 
chair  for  him ;  her  hands,  which 
trembled  so,  grew  steady  as  she  put 
everything  in  order,  cut  the  bread, 
and  set  his  plate  before  him.  "  Oh, 
eat  something,  Arthur-  dear — you 
must,  or  you  cannot  go  through  it," 
said  the  widow,  with  her  piteous 
smile.  Then  she  sat  down  at  the 
table  by  him  in  her  defensive  ar- 
mour. The  watchful  eyes  of  "  the 
flock"  were  all  around  spying  upon 
the  dreadful  calamity  which  had 
overwhelmed  them ;  at  any  mo- 
ment the  college  companion  whom 
Yincent  had  sent  for  might  come 
in  upon  them  in  all  the  gaiety  of 
his  holiday.  What  they  said  had 
to  be  said  with  this  consciousness 
— and  the  mother,  in  the  depth  of 
her  suspense  and  terror,  sat  like  a 
queen  inspected  on  all  sides,  and 
with  possible  traitors  round  her, 
but  resolute  and  self-commanding 
in  her  extremity,  determined  at 
least  to  be  true  to  herself. 

"Arthur,  can  you  think  where 
to  go1?"  she  said,  after  a  little  in- 
terval, almost  under  her  breath. 

"  To  London  first,"  said  Yincent 
— "to  inquire  after  —  him,  curse 
him  !  don't  say  anything,  mother — 
I  am  only  a  man  after  all.  Then, 
according  to  the  information  I  get. 
— God  help  us ! — if  I  don't  get  back 
before  another  Sunday " 

Mrs  Yincent  gave  a  convulsive 
start,  which  shook  the  table  against 
which  she  was  leaning,  and  fell  to 
shivering  as  if  in  a  fit  of  ague.  "  Oh, 
Arthur,  Arthur,  what  are  you  say- 
ing? Another  Sunday!"  she  ex- 
claimed with  a  cry  of  despair.  To 
live  another  day  seemed  impossible 
in  that  horror.  But  self-restraint 
was  natural  to  the  woman  who  had 
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been,  as  she  said,  a  minister's  wife 
for  thirty  years.  She  clasped  her 
hands  tight,  and  took  up  her  bur- 
den again.  "  I  will  see  Mr  Beecher 
when  he  comes,  dear,  and — and 
speak  to  him,"  she  said  with  a  sigh, 
"  and  I  will  see  the  Tozers  and — 
and  your  people,  Arthur  ;  and  if  it 
should  be  God's  will  to  keep  us  so 
long  in  suspense,  if — if — I  can 
keep  alive,  dear,  I  may  be  of  some 
use.  Oh,  Arthur,  Arthur,  the  Lord 
have  pity  upon  us !  if  my  darling 
comes  back,  will  she  come  here  or 
will  she  go  home  1  Don't  you  think 
she  will  come  here  ?  If  I  go  back 
to  Lonsdale,  I  will  not  be  able  to 
rest  for  thinking  she  is  at  Carling- 
ford;  and  if  I  stay — oh,  Arthur, 
where  do  you  think  Susan  will  go 
to?  She  might  be  afraid  to  see 
you,  and  think  you  would  be  angry, 
but  she  never  could  distrust  her 
poor  mother,  who  was  the  first  to 
put  her  in  danger ;  and  to  think  of 
my  dear  child  going  either  there  or 
here,  and  not  finding  me,  Arthur  ! 
My  dear,  you  are  not  eating  any- 
thing. You  can  never  go  through 
it  all  without  some  support.  For 
my  sake,  try  to  eat  a  little,  my 
own  boy ;  and  oh,  Arthur,  what 
must  Idol" 

"  These  Tozers  and  people  will 
worry  you  to  death  if  you  stay 
here,"  said  the  minister,  with  an 
impatient  sigh,  as  he  thought  of  his 
own  difficulties  ;  "  but  I  must  not 
lose  time  by  going  back  with  you 
to  Lonsdale,  and  you  must  not 
travel  by  yourself,  and  this  is  more 
in  the  way,  whatever  happens. 
Send  word  to  Lonsdale  that  you 
are  to  have  a  message  by  telegraph 
immediately — without  a  moment's 
loss  of  time — if  she  comes  back." 

"You  might  say  when,  Arthur, 
not  if"  said  his  mother,  with  a 
little  flash  of  tender  resentment — 
then  she  gave  way  for  the  moment, 
and  leaned  her  head  against  his  arm 
and  held  him  fast  with  that  pressure 
and  close  clasp  which  spoke  more 
than  any  words.  When  she  raised 
her  pale  face  again,  it  was  to  en- 
treat him  once  more  to  eat.  "  Try 
to  take  something,  if  it  were  only  a 
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mouthful,  for  Susan's  sake,"  plead- 
ed the  widow.     Her  son  made  a 
dismal  attempt  as  she  told  him. 
Happy  are  the  houses   that  have 
not  seen  such  dreadful  pretences 
of  meals  where  tears  were  the  only 
possible  food  !    When  she  saw  him 
fairly  engaged  in    this    desperate 
effort  to  take  "  some  support,"  the 
poor  mother  went  away  and  wrote 
a  crafty  female  letter,  which  she 
brought  to  him  to  read.    He  would 
have  smiled  at  it  had  the  occasion 
been  less  tragic.     It  was  addressed 
to  the  minister  of  "  the  connection" 
at  Lonsdale,  and  set  forth  how  she 
was   detained    at    Carlingford   by 
some  family  affairs  —  how   Susan 
was  visiting  friends  and  travelling, 
and  her  mother  was  not  sure  where 
to  address  her — and  how  it  would 
be  the  greatest  favour  if  he  would 
see  Williams  at  the  cottage,  and 
have  a  message  despatched  to  Mrs 
Vincent  the  moment  her  daughter 
returned.     "  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  better  to  confide  in  him 
a  little,  and  tell  him  what  anxiety 
we  are  in  1 "  said  Vincent,  when  he 
read  this  letter.     His  mother  took 
it  out  of  his  hands  with  a  little  cry. 
"  Oh,  Arthur,  though  you  are  her 
brother,  you  are  only  a  man,  and 
don't  understand,"  cried  Mrs  Vin- 
cent.    "Nobody  must  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  my  child.     If 
she  comes  to-night,  she  will  come 
here,"  continued  the  poor  mother, 
pausing  instinctively  once  more  to 
listen  ;   "  she  might  have  been  de- 
tained somewhere ;  she  may  come 
at  any  moment — at  any  moment, 
Arthur  dear !     Though  these  tele- 
graphs frighten  me,  and  look  as  if 
they  must  bring  bad  news,  I  will 
send  you  word  directly  when  my 
darling  girl   comes;    but   oh,   my 
dear,  though  it  is  dreadful  to  send 
you  away,  and  to  think   of  your 
travelling  to-morrow  and  breaking 
the  Sunday,  and  very  likely  your 
people   hearing    it  —  oh,    Arthur, 
God  knows  better,   and  will  not 
blame  you — and  if  you  will  not 
take   anything  more   to    eat,   you 
should  not  lose  time,  my  dearest 
boy !     Don't  look  at  me,  Arthur — 
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don't  say  good-bye.  Perhaps  you 
may  meet  her  before  you  leave — 
perhaps  you  may  not  need  to  go 
away.  Oh,  Arthur  dear,  don't  lose 
any  more  time  !  " 

"  It  is  scarcely  time  for  the  train 
yet,"  said  the  minister,  getting  up 
slowly;  "the  world  does  not  care, 
though  our  hearts  are  breaking ;  it 
keeps  its  own  time.  Mother,  good- 
bye. God  knows  what  may  have 
happened  before  I  see  you  again." 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  say  nothing — say 
nothing !  What  can  happen  but 
my  child  to  come  home1?"  cried  his 
mother,  as  he  clasped  her  hands 
and  drew  her  closer  to  him.  She 
leaned  against  her  son's  breast, 
which  heaved  convulsively,  for  one 
moment,  and  no  more.  She  did 
not  look  at  him  as  he  went  slowly 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  her  to  the 
unspeakable  silence  and  solitude  in 
which  every  kind  of  terror  started 
up  and  crept  about.  But  before 
Vincent  had  left  the  house  his 
mother's  anxiety  and  hope  were 
once  more  excited  to  passion.  Some 
one  knocked  and  entered;  there 
was  a  sound  of  voices  and  steps 
on  the  stair  audibly  approaching 
this  room  in  which  she  sat  with 
her  fears.  But  it  was  not  Susan  ; 
it  was  a  young  man  of  Arthur's 
own  age,  with  his  travelling-bag  in 
his  hand,  and  his  sermons  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  no  suspicion  that 
the  sight  of  him  brought  the  chill 
of  despair  to  her  heart  as  he  went 
up  to  shake  hands  with  his  friend's 
mother.  "  Vincent  would  not  come 
back  to  introduce  me,"  said  Mr 
Beecher,  "  but  he  said  I  should 
find  you  here.  I  have  known  him 
many  years,  and  it  is  a  great  plea- 
sure to  make  your  acquaintance. 
Sometimes  he  used  to  show  me 
your  letters  years  ago.  Is  Miss 
Vincent  with  you  1  It  is  pleasant 
to  get  out  of  town  for  a  little,  even 
though  one  has  to  preach ;  and 
they  will  all  be  interested  in  'Omer- 
ton  to  hear  how  Vincent  is  getting 
on.  Made  quite  a  commotion  in 
the  world,  they  say,  with  these  lec- 
tures of  his.  I  always  knew  he 
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would  make  an  'it  if  he  had  fair 
play." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said 
Mrs  Vincent.  "  I  have  just  come 
up  from  Lonsdale,  and  everything 
is  in  a  confusion.  When  people 
grow  old,"  said  the  poor  widow, 
busying  herself  in  collecting  the 
broken  pieces  of  bread  which  Ar- 
thur had  crumbled  down  by  way 
of  pretending  to  eat,  "they  feel 
fatigue  and  being  put  out  of  their 
way  more  than  they  ought.  What 
can  I  get  for  you  1  will  you  have  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  dinner  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  ready  ?  My  son  had  to 
go  away." 

"  Preaching  somewhere  1 "  asked 
the  lively  Mr  Beecher. 

"N-no;  he  has  some  —  private 
business  to  attend  to,"  said  Mrs 
Vincent,  with  a  silent  groan  in  her 
heart. 

"  Ah  ! — going  to  be  married,  I 
suppose,"  said  the  man  from  'Omer- 
ton;  "that's  the  natural  conse- 
quence after  a  man  gets  a  charge. 
Miss  Vincent  is  not  with  you,  I 
think  you  said  1  I'll  take  a  glass 
of  wine,  thank  you ;  and  I  hear  one 
of  the  flock  has  sent  over  to  ask  me 
to  tea — Mr  Tozer,  a  leading  man, 
I  believe,  among  our  people  here," 
added  Mr  Beecher,  with  a  little 
complacence.  "  It's  very  pleasant 
when  a  congregation  is  hospitable 
and  friendly.  When  a  pastor's 
popular,  you  see,  it  always  reacts 
upon  his  brethren.  May  I  ask  if 
you  are  going  to  Mr  Tozer' s  to  tea 
to-night?" 

"Oh,  no,"  faltered  poor  Mrs 
Vincent,  whom  prudence  kept  from 
adding,  "  heaven  forbid ! "  "  They— 
did  not  know  I  was  here,"  she  con- 
tinued faintly,  turning  away  to  ring 
the  bell.  Mr  Beecher,  who  flat- 
tered himself  on  his  penetration, 
nodded  slightly  when  her  back 
was  turned.  "  Jealous  that  they've 
asked  me,"  said  the  preacher,  with 
a  lively  thrill  of  human  satisfac- 
tion. How  was  he  to  know  the 
blank  of  misery,  the  wretched  fe- 
verish activity  of  thought,  that  pos- 
sessed that  mild  little  woman,  as 
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she  gave  her  orders  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  tray,  and  the  dinner 
which  already  was  being  prepared 
for  the  stranger1?  But  the  lively 
young  man  from  ;0merton  per- 
ceived that  there  was  something 
wrong.  Vincent's  black  looks 
when  he  met  him  at  the  door, 
and  the  exceeding  promptitude  of 
that  invitation  to  tea,  were  two  and 
two  which  he  could  put  together. 
He  concluded  directly  that  the  pas- 
tor, though  he  had  made  "  an  'it," 
was  not  found  to  suit  the  connec- 
tion in  Carlingf ord ;  and  that  pos- 
sibly another  candidate  for  Salem 
might  be  required  ere  long.  "  I 
would  not  injure  Vincent  for  the 
world,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  but  if 
he  does  not  'it  it,  I  might."  The 
thought  was  not  unpleasant.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  Vincent's  mother 
kept  her  place  there  in  the  anguish 
of  her  heart,  thinking  that  perhaps, 
even  in  this  dreadful  extremity, 
she  might  be  able  to  do  something 
for  Arthur  with  his  people,  and 
conciliate  the  authorities,  her  guest 
was  thinking,  if  Vincent  were  to 
leave  Carlingford,  what  a  pleasant 
distance  from  town  it  was,  and 
how  very  encouraging  of  the  Tozers 
to  ask  him  to  tea.  It  might  come 
to  something  more  than  preaching 
for  a  friend;  and  if  Vincent  did 
not  "  'it  it,"  and  a  change  were  de- 
sirable, nobody  could  tell  what 
might  happen.  All  this  smiling 
fabric  the  stranger  built  upon  the 
discomposed  looks  of  the  Vincents 
and  Phoebe's  invitation  to  tea. 

To  sit  by  him  and  keep  up  a 
little  attempt  at  conversation — to 
superintend  his  dinner,  and  tell  him 
what  she  knew  of  Salem  and  her 
son's  lectures,  and  his  success  gene- 
rally, as  became  the  minister's  mo- 
ther— was  scarcely  so  hard  as  to  be 
left  afterwards,  when  he  went  out 
to  Tozer's,  all  alone  once  more  with 
the  silence,  with  the  sounds  outside, 
with  the  steps  that  seem  to  come 
to  the  door,  and  the  carriages  that 
paused  in  the  street,  all  sending 
dreadful  thrills  of  hope  through 
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poor  Mrs  Vincent's  worn-out  heart. 
Happily,  her  faculties  were  engaged 
by  those  frequent  and  oft-repeated 
tremors.  In  the  fever  of  her  anxie- 
ty, always  startled  with  an  expecta- 
tion that  at  last  this  was  Susan,  she 
did  not  enter  into  the  darker  ques- 
tion where  Susan  might  really  be, 
and  what  had  befallen  the  unhappy 
girl.  Half  an  hour  after  Mr  Beech- 
er  left  her,  Phoebe  Tozer  came  in, 
affectionate  and  anxious,  driving 
the  wretched  mother  almost  wild 
by  the  sound  of  her  step  and  the 
apparition  of  her  young  woman- 
hood, to  beg  and  pray  that  Mrs 
Vincent  would  join  them  at  their 
"  friendly  tea."  "  And  so  this  is 
Mr  Vincent's  room,"  said  Phoebe, 
with  a  bashful  air ;  "  it  feels  so 
strange  to  be  here !  and  you  must 
be  so  dull  when  he  is  gone.  Oh, 
do  come,  and  let  us  try  to  amuse 
you  a  little ;  though  I  am  sure  none 
of  us  could  ever  be  such  good  com- 
pany as  the  minister — oh,  not  half 
or  quarter  !  "  cried  Phoebe.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  her  misery,  the 
mother  was  woman  enough  to  think 
that  Phoebe  showed  too  much  inte- 
rest in  the  minister.  She  declined 
the  invitation  with  gentle  distinct- 
ness. She  did  not  return  the  en- 
thusiastic kiss  which  was  bestowed 
upon  her.  "  I  am  very  tired, 
thank  you, ' '  said  Mrs  Vincent.  "On 
Monday,  jl  all  is  well,  I  will  call  to 
see  your  mamma.  I  hope  you  will 
not  catch  cold  coming  out  in  this 
thin  dress.  I  am  sure  it  was  very 
kind  of  you ;  but  I  am  very  tired 
to-night.  On — Monday."  Alas, 
Monday  !  could  this  horror  last  so 
long,  and  she  not  die  ]  or  would  all 
be  well  by  that  time,  and  Susan  in 
her  longing  arms  1  The  light  went 
out  of  her  eyes,  and  the  breath  from 
her  heart,  as  that  dreadful  question 
stared  her  in  the  face.  She  scarcely 
saw  Phoebe's  withdrawal;  she  lay 
back  in  her  chair  in  a  kind  of  dread- 
ful trance,  till  those  stumbling  steps 
and  passing  carriages  began  again, 
and  roused  her  back  into  agonised 
life  and  bootless  hope. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Vincent  had  shaken  hands  with 
his  friend  at  the  door,  and  hurried 
past,  saying  something  about  losing 
the  train,  in  order  to  escape  conver- 
sation ;  but,  with  the  vivid  percep- 
tions of  excitement,  he  heard  the 
delivery  of  Phoebe's  message,  and 
saw  the  complacence  with  which 
the  Homerton  man  regarded  the  in- 
vitation which  had  anticipated  his 
arrival.  The  young  Nonconformist 
had  enough  to  think  of  as  he  took 
his  way  once  more  to  the  railway, 
and  tea  at  Mrs  Tozer's  was  anything 
but  attractive  to  his  own  fancy ;  yet 
in  the  midst  of  his  wretchedness  he 
could  not  overcome  the  personal 
sense  of  annoyance  which  this 
trifling  incident  produced.  It  came 
like  a  prick  of  irritating  pain,  to  ag- 
gravate the  dull  horror  which  throb- 
bed through  him.  He  despised  him- 
self for  being  able  to  think  of  it  at  all, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  came  back 
to  him,  darting  unawares  again  and 
again  into  his  thoughts.  Little  as 
he  cared  for  the  entertainments  and 
attention  of  his  flock,  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  certain  exasperation  in 
discovering  their  eagerness  to  en- 
tertain another.  He  was  disgusted 
with  Phoebe  for  bringing  the  mes- 
sage, and  disgusted  with  Beecher 
for  looking  pleased  to  receive  it. 
"  Probably  he  thinks  he  will  super- 
sede me,"  Vincent  thought,  in  sud- 
den gusts  of  disdain  now  and  then, 
with  a  sardonic  smile  on  his  lip, 
waking  up  afterwards  with  a  thrill 
of  deeper  self-disgust,  to  think  that 
anything  so  insignificant  had  power 
to  move  him.  When  he  plunged 
off  from  Carlingford  at  last,  in  the 
early  falling  darkness  of  the  winter 
afternoon,  and  looked  back  upon  the 
few  lights  struggling  red  through 
the  evening  mists,  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  an  interloper  who 
might  take  his  post  over  his  head, 
which,  perhaps,  no  other  possible 


stimulant  could  have  given  him. 
He  thought  with  a  certain  pang  of 
Salem,  and  that  pulpit  which  was 
his  own,  but  in  which  another  man 
should  stand  to-morrow,  with  a 
quickened  thrill  of  something  that 
was  almost  jealousy  ;  he  wondered 
what  might  be  the  sentiments  of 
the  connection  about  his  deputy — 
perhaps  Brown  and  Pigeon  would 
prefer  that  florid  voice  to  his  own 
— perhaps  Phoebe  might  find  the 
substitute  more  practicable  than 
the  incumbent.  Nothing  before 
had  ever  made  Salem  so  interest- 
ing to  the  young  pastor  as  Beech- 
er's  complacence  over  that  invita- 
tion to  tea. 

But  he  had  much  more  serious 
matters  to  consider  in  his  rapid 
journey.  Vincent  was  but  a  man, 
though  he  was  Susan's  brother. 
He  did  not  share  those  desperate 
hopes  which  afforded  a  kind  of  for- 
lorn comfort  and  agony  of  expec- 
tation to  his  mother's  heart.  No 
thought  that  Susan  would  come 
home  either  to  Carlingford  or  Lons- 
dale  was  in  his  mind.  In  what 
way  soever  the  accursed  villain, 
whom  his  face  blanched  with 
deadly  rage  to  think  of,  had  man- 
aged to  get  her  in  his  power,  Su- 
san's sweet  life  was  lost,  her  brother 
knew.  He  gave  her  up  with  un- 
speakable anguish  and  pity;  but 
he  did  give  her  up,  and  hoped  for 
no  deliverance.  Shame  had  taken 
possession  of  that  image  which 
fancy  kept  presenting  in  double 
tenderness  and  brightness  to  him 
as  his  heart  burned  in  the  darkness. 
He  might  find  her  indeed;  he 
might  snatch  her  out  of  these  pol- 
luting arms,  and  bring  home  the 
sullied  lily  to  her  mother,  but 
never  henceforward  could  hope  or 
honour  blossom  about  his  sister's 
name.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
that  in  grim  misery,  with  his  teeth 
clenched,  and  a  desperation  of  rage 
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and  horror  in  his  heart.  But  in 
proportion  to  his  conviction  that 
Susan  would  not  return,  was  his 
eagerness  to  find  her,  and  snatch 
her  away.  To  think  of  her  in  hor- 
ror and  despair  was  easier  than  to 
think  of  her  deluded  and  happy,  as 
might  be — as  most  probably  was 
the  case.  This  latter  possibility 
made  Vincent  frantic.  He  could 
scarcely  endure  the  slowness  of  the 
motion  which  was  the  highest  pitch 
of  speed  that  skill  and  steam  had 
yet  made  possible.  No  express 
train  could  travel  so  fast  as  the 
thoughts  which  went  before  him, 
dismal  pioneers  penetrating  the 
most  dread  abysses.  To  think  of 
Susan  happy  in  her  horrible  down- 
fall and  ruin  was  more  than  flesh 
or  blood  could  bear. 

When  Vincent  reached  town,  he 
took  his  way  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  to  the  street  in  Piccadilly 
where  he  had  once  sought  Mr  Ford- 
ham.  He  approached  the  place 
now  with  no  precautions  ;  he  had 
his  cab  driven  up  to  the  door,  and 
boldly  entered  as  soon  as  it  was 
opened.  The  house  was  dark  and 
silent  but  for  the  light  in  the  nar- 
row hall ;  nobody  there  at  that 
dead  hour,  while  it  was  still  too 
early  for  dinner.  And  it  was  not 
the  vigilant  owner  of  the  place,  but 
a  drowsy  helper  in  a  striped  jacket 
who  presented  himself  at  the  door, 
and  replied  to  Vincent's  inquiry 
for  Colonel  Mildmay,  that  the  Col- 
onel was  not  at  home — never  was 
at  home  at  that  hour — but  was  not 
unwilling  to  inquire  if  the  gentle- 
man would  wait.  Vincent  put  up 
the  collar  of  his  coat  about  his 
ears,  and  stood  back  with  eager 
attention,  intently  alive  to  every- 
thing. Evidently  the  ruler  of  the 
house  was  absent  as  well  as  the 
Colonel.  The  man  lounged  to  the 
staircase  and  shouted  down,  lean- 
ing upon  the  bannisters.  No  aside 
or  concealment  was  possible  in  this 
perfectly  easy  method  of  communi- 
cation. With  an  anxiety  strongly 
at  variance  with  the  colloquy  thus 
going  on,  and  an  intensification  of 
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all  his  faculties  which  only  the 
height  of  excitement  could  give, 
Vincent  stood  back  and  listened. 
He 'heard  every  step  that  passed 
outside  ;  the  pawing  of  the  horse 
in  the  cab  that  waited  for  him, 
the  chance  voices  of  the  passengers, 
all  chiming  in,  without  interrupting 
the  conversation  between  the  man 
who  admitted  him  and  his  fellow- 
servant  down-stairs. 

"  Jim,  is  the  Colonel  at  home  ? — 
he  ain't,  to  be  sure,  but  we  wants 
to  know  particklar.  Here,"  in  a 
slightly  lowered  voice,  "his  mother's 
been  took  bad,  and  the  parson's 
sent  for  him.  When  is  he  agoing 
to  be  in  to  dinner?  Ask  Cookie, 
she'll  be  sure  to  know." 

"The  Colonel  ain't  coming  in 
to  dinner,  stoopid,"  answered  the 
unseen  interlocutor;  "he  ain't 
been  here  all  day.  Out  o'  town. 
Couldn't  you  say  so,  instead  of 
jabbering?  Out  o;  town.  It's  allays 
safe  to  say,  and  this  time  it's 
true." 

"  What's  he  adoing  of,  in  case  the 
gen'lman  should  want  to  know  ? " 
said  the  fellow  at  the  head  of  the 
stair. 

"  After  mischief,"  was  the  brief 
and  emphatic  answer.  "  You  come 
along  down  to  your  work,  and  let 
the  Colonel  alone." 

"Any  mischief  in  particklar?" 
continued  the  man,  tossing  a  dirty 
napkin  in  his  hand,  and  standing  in 
careless  contempt,  with  his  back  to 
the  minister.  "  It's  a  pleasant  way 
the  Colonel's  got,  that  is  :  any  more 
particklars,  Jim? — the  gen'leman'll 
stand  something  if  you'll  let  him 
know." 

"  Hold  your  noise,  stoopid — it 
ain't  no  concern  o'  yours — my  mas- 
ter's my  master,  and  I  ain't  agoing 
to  tell  his  secrets,"  said  the  voice 
below.  Vincent  had  made  a  step 
forward,  divided  between  his  im- 
pulse to  kick  the  impertinent  fel- 
low who  had  admitted  him  down- 
stairs, and  the  equally  strong  im- 
pulse which  prompted  him  to  offer 
any  bribe  to  the  witness  who  knew 
his  master's  secrets;  but  he  was 
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suddenly  arrested  in  both  by  a  step 
on  the  street  outside,  and  the  grat- 
ing of  a  latch-key  in  the  door.  A 
long  light  step,  firm  and  steady, 
with  a  certain  sentiment  of  rapid 
silent  progress  in  it.  Vincent  could 
not  tell  what  strange  fascination  it 
was  that  made  him  turn  round  to 
watch  this  new-comer.  The  stran- 
ger's approach  thrilled  him  vaguely, 
he  could  not  tell  how.  Then  the 
door  opened,  and  a  man  appeared 
like  the  footstep — a  very  tall  slight 
figure,  stooping  forward  a  little ;  a 
pale  oval  face,  too  long  to  be  hand- 
some, adorned  with  a  long  brown 
beard ;  thoughtful  eyes,  with  a 
distant  gleam  in  them,  now  and 
then  flashing  into  sudden  penetrat- 
ing glances — a  loose  dress  too  light 
for  the  season,  which  somehow 
carried  out  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  long  light  step,  the  thin  sinewy 
form,  the  thoughtful  softness  and 
keenness  of  the  eye.  Even  in  the 
height  of  his  own  suspense  and  ex- 
citement, Vincent  paused  to  ask 
himself  who  this  could  be.  He 
came  in  with  one  sudden  glance  at 
the  stranger  in  the  hall,  passed  him, 
and  calling  to  the  man,  who  became 
on  the  moment  respectful  and  at- 
tentive, asked  if  there  were  any 
letters.  "What  name,  sir? — beg 
your  pardon — my  place  ain't  up- 
stairs," said  the  fellow.  What  was 
the  name?  Vincent  rushed  for- 
ward when  he  heard  it,  and  seized 
the  new-comer  by  the  shoulder  with 
the  fierceness  of  a  tiger.  "Ford- 
ham  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  with 
boiling  rage  and  hatred.  Next  mo- 
ment he  had  let  go  his  grasp,  and 
was  gazing  bewildered  upon  the 
calm  stranger,  who  looked  at  him 
with  merely  a  thoughtful  inquiry 
in  his  eyes.  "  Fordham — at  your 
service — do  you  want  anything  with 
me  1 "  he  asked,  meeting  with  un- 
diminished  calm  the  young  man's 
excited  looks.  This  composure  put 
a  sudden  curb  on  Vincent's  passion. 
"  My  name  is  Vincent,"  he  said, 
sustaining  himself  with  an  effort, 
"  do  you  know  now  what  I  want 
with  you*?  No  1  Am  I  to  believe 
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your  looks  or  your  name  1  If  you 
are  the  man,"  cried  the  young  Non- 
conformist, with  a  groan  out  of 
his  distracted  heart,  "  whom  Lady 
Western  could  trust  with  life  to 
death — or  if  you  are  a  fiend  incar- 
nate, making  misery  and  ruin,  you 
shall  not  escape  me  till  I  know  the 
truth.  Where  is  Susan  ?  Here  is 
where  her  innocent  letters  came — 
they  were  addressed  to  your  name. 
Where  is  she  now  ?  Answer  me  ! 
For  you,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us, 
it  is  life  or  death." 

"You  are  raving,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, keeping  his  awakened  eyes 
fixed  upon  Vincent ;  "  but  this  is 
easily  settled.  I  returned  from  the 
East  only  yesterday.  I  don't  know 
you.  What  was  that  you  said 
about  Lady — Lady — what  lady] 
Come  in  :  and  my  name  ? — my  name 
has  been  unheard  in  our  country, 
so  far  as  I  know,  for  ten  years. 

Lady ] — come  in  and  explain 

what  you  mean." 

The  two  stood  together  confront- 
ing each  other  in  the  little  parlour 
of  the  house,  where  the  striped 
jacket  quickly  and  humbly  lighted 
the  gas.  Vincent's  face,  haggard 
with  misery  and  want  of  rest,  look- 
ed wild  in  that  sudden  light.  The 
stranger  stood  opposite  him,  lean- 
ing forward  with  a  strange  eager- 
ness and  inquiry.  He  did  not  care 
for  Vincent's  anxiety,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  him ;  he  cared  only  to 

hear  again  that  name — Lady 1 

He  had  heard  it  already,  or  he 
would  have  been  less  curious  ;  he 
wanted  to  understand  this  wonder- 
ful message  wafted  to  him  out  of 
his  old  life.  What  did  it  matter 
to  Herbert  Fordham,  used  to  the 
danger  of  the  deserts  and  moun- 
tains, whether  it  was  a  maniac  who 
brought  this  chance  seed  of  a  new 
existence  to  his  wondering  heart  1 

"  A  man  called  Fordham  has  gone 
into  my  mother's  house,"  said  Vin- 
cent, fixing  his  eyes  upon  those  keen 
but  visionary  orbs  which  were  fixed 
on  him — "  and  won  the  love  of  my 
sister.  She  wrote  to  him  here — to 
this  house  ;  yesterday  he  carried 
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her  away,  to  her  shame  and  destruc- 
tion. Answer  me,"  cried  the  young 
man,  making  another  fierce  step  for- 
ward, growing  hoarse  with  passion, 
and  clenching  his  hands  in  involun- 
tary rage — "  was  it  you  1 " 

"  There  are  other  men  called 
Fordham  in  existence  besides  me,"- 
cried  the  stranger,  with  a  little  irri- 
tation ;  then  seizing  his  loose  coat 
by  its  pockets,  he  shook  out,  with 
a  sudden  impatient  motion,  a  cloud 
of  letters  from  these  receptacles. 
"  Because  you  seem  in  great  ex- 
citement and  distress,  and  yet  are 
not,  as  far  as  I  can  judge/'  said  Mr 
Fordham,  with  another  glance  at 
Vincent,  "  mad,  I  will  take  pains 
to  satisfy  you  ;  look  at  my  letters  ; 
their  dates  and  post-marks  will 
convince  you  that  what  you  say  is 
simply  impossible,  for  that  I  was 
not  here." 

Vincent  clutched  and  took  them 
up  with  a  certain  blind  eagerness, 
not  knowing  what  he  did.  He  did 
not  look  at  them  to  satisfy  himself 
that  what  Fordham  said  was  true. 
A  wild,  half  -  conscious  idea  that 
there  must  be  something  in  them 
about  Susan  possessed  him ;  he 
saw  neither  dates  nor  post-mark, 
though  he  held  them  up  to  the 
light,  as  if  they  were  proofs  of 
something.  "  No,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  it  was  not  you — it  was  that  fiend 
Mildmay,  Rachel  Russell's  husband. 
Where  is  he  ]  he  has  taken  your 
name,  and  made  you  responsible 
for  his  devilish  deeds.  Help  me, 
if  you  are  a  Christian  !  My  sister 
is  in  his  hands,  curse  him  !  Help 
me,  for  the  sake  of  your  name,  to 
find  them  out.  I  am  a  stranger, 
and  they  will  give  me  no  informa- 
tion ;  but  they  will  tell  you.  For 
God's  sake,  ask  and  let  me  go  after 
them.  If  ever  you  were  beholden 
to  the  help  of  Christian  men,  help 
me  !  for  it  is  life  and  death  !  " 

"  Mildmay !  Rachel  Russell's  hus- 
band 1  under  my  name  1 "  said  Mr 
Fordham,  slowly.  "  I  have  been 
beholden  to  Christian  men,  and 
that  for  very  life.  You  make  a 
strong  appeal :  who  are  you  that 
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are   so   desperate  1   and  what  was 
that  you  said  ? " 

"  I  am  Susan  Vincent's  brother," 
said  the  young  Nonconformist  ; 
"  that  is  enough.  This  devil  has 
taken  your  name  ;  help  me,  for 
heaven's  sake,  to  find  him  out !  " 

"  Mildmay  1 — devil  1  yes,  he  is  a 
devil !  you  are  right  enough :  I  owe 
him  no  love,"  said  Fordham  ;  then 
he  paused  and  turned  away,  as  if 
in  momentary  perplexity.  "  To 
help  that  villain  to  his  reward 
would  be  a  man's  duty ;  but,"  said 
the  stranger,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
upon  which  his  words  came  invol- 
untarily, spoken  to  himself,  breath- 
ing out  of  his  heart  —  "he  is  her 
brother,  devil  though  he  is." 

"  Yes  ! "  cried  Vincent,  with  pas- 
sion, "he  is  her  brother."  When  he 
had  said  the  words,  the  young  man 
groaned  aloud.  Partly  he  forgot 
that  this  man,  who  looked  upon 
him  with  so  much  curiosity,  was 
the  man  who  had  brought  tears 
and  trembling  to  Her;  partly  he 
remembered  it,  and  forgot  his  jeal- 
ousy for  the  moment  in  a  bitter 
sense  of  fellow-feeling.  In  his 
heart  he  could  see  her,  waving  her 
hand  to  him  out  of  her  passing  car- 
riage, with  that  smile  for  which  he 
would  have  risked  his  life.  Oh, 
hideous  fate  !  it  was  her  brother 
whom  he  was  bound  to  pursue  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  He  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands,  in  a  momen- 
tary madness  of  anguish  and  pas- 
sion. Susan  floated  away  like  a 
mist  from  that  burning  personal 
horizon.  The  love  and  the  despair 
were  too  much  for  Vincent.  The 
hope  that  had  always  been  impos- 
sible was  frantic  now.  When  he  re- 
covered himself,  the  stranger  whom 
he  had  thus  unawares  taken  into 
his  confidence  was  regarding  him 
haughtily  from  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  with  a  fiery  light  in  his 
thoughtful  eyes.  Suspicion,  jeal- 
ousy, resentment,  had  begun  to 
sparkle  in  those  orbs,  which  in 
repose  looked  so  far  away  and  lay 
so  calm.  Mr  Fordham  measured 
the  haggard  and  worn-out  young 
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man  with  a  look  of  rising  dislike 
and  animosity.  He  was  at  least 
ten  years  older  than  the  young 
Nonconformist,  who  stood  there  in 
his  wretchedness  and  exhaustion 
entirely  at  disadvantage,  looking, 
in  his  half-clerical  dress,  which  he 
had  not  changed  f  or  four-and-twenty 
hours,  as  different  as  can  be  con- 
ceived from  the  scrupulously  dressed 
gentleman  in  his  easy  morning  habi- 
liments, which  would  not  have  been 
out  of  place  in  the  rudest  scene,  yet 
spoke  of  personal  nicety  and  high- 
breeding  in  every  easy  fold.  Vin- 
cent himself  felt  the  contrast  with 
an  instant  flush  of  answering  jeal- 
ousy and  passion.  For  a  moment 
the  two  glanced  at  each  other,  ^con- 
scious rivals,  though  not  a  word  of 
explanation  had  been  spoken.  It 
was  Mr  Fordham  who  spoke  first, 
and  in  a  somewhat  hasty  and  im- 
perious tone. 

"You  spoke  of  a  lady — Lady 
Western,  I  think.  As  it  was  you 
yourself  who  sought  this  interview, 
I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  stumble  on 
a  painful  subject,"  he  said,  with 
some  bitterness.  "  I  presume  you 
know  that  lady  by  your  tone — was 
it  she  who  sent  you  to  me?  No? 
Then  I  confess  your  appeal  to  a 
total  stranger  seems  to  me  singular, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  Where  is 
your  proof  that  Colonel  Mildmay 
has  used  my  name  ? " 

"  Proof  is  unnecessary,"  said 
Vincent,  firing  with  kindred  resent- 
ment ;  "  I  have  told  you  the  fact, 
but  I  do  not  'press  my  appeal, 
though  it  was  made  to  your  honour. 
Pardon  me  for  intruding  on  you  so 
long.  I  have  now  no  time  to 
lose." 

He  turned  away,  stung  in  his 
hasty  youthfulness  by  the  appear- 
ance of  contempt.  He  would  con- 
descend to  ask  no  further.  When 
he  was  once  more  outside  the  par- 
lour, he  held  up  the  half-sovereign, 
which  he  had  kept  ready  in  his 
hand,  to  the  slovenly  fellow  in  the 
striped  jacket.  "  Twice  as  much 
if  you  will  tell  where  Colonel  Mild- 
may  is  gone,"  he  said,  hurriedly. 
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The  man  winked  and  nodded  and 
pointed  outside,  but  before  Vincent 
could  leave  the  room  a  hasty  sum- 
mons came  from  the  parlour  which 
he  had  just  left.  Then  Mr  Ford- 
ham  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  If  you  will  wait  I  will  make 
what  inquiries  I  can/'  said  the 
stranger,  with  distant  courtesy  and 
seriousness.  "  Excuse  me,  I  was 
taken  by  surprise ;  but  if  you  have 
suffered  injury  under  my  name,  it 
is  my  business  to  vindicate  myself. 
Come  in.  If  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  will  rest  and  refresh 
yourself  before  you  pursue  a  man 
with  all  his  wits  about  him.  Wait 
for  me  here  and  I  will  bring  you 
what  information  I  can.  You  don't 
suppose  I  mean  to  play  you  false  ?" 
he  added,  with  prompt  irritation, 
seeing  that  Vincent  hesitated  and 
did  not  at  once  return  to  the  room. 
It  was  no  relenting  of  heart  that 
moved  him  to  make  this  offer.  It 
was  with  no  softening  of  feeling 
that  the  young  Nonconformist  went 
back  again  and  accepted  it.  They 
met  like  enemies,  each  on  his 
honour.  Mr  Fordham  hastened 
out  to  acquit  himself  of  that  ob- 
ligation. Vincent  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  waited  for  the 
result. 

It  was  the  first  moment  of  rest 
and  quiet  he  had  known  since  the 
morning  of  the  previous  day,  when 
he  and  his  mother,  alarmed  but 
comparatively  calm,  had  gone  to 
see  Mrs  Hilyard,  who  was  now,  like 
himself,  wandering,  with  superior 
knowledge  and  more  desperate  pas- 
sion, on  the  same  track.  To  sit  in 
this  house  in  the  suspicious  silence, 
hearing  the  distant  thrill  of  voices 
which  might  guide  or  foil  him  in 
his  search;  to  think  who  it  was 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  help  him 
in  his  terrible  mission  ;  to  go  over 
again  in  distracted  gleams  and 
snatches  the  brief  little  circle  of 
time  which  had  brought  all  this 
about,  the  group  of  figures  into 
which  his  life  had  been  absorbed, 
— rapt  the  young  man  into  a  maze 
of  excited  musing,  which  his  ex- 
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hausted    frame    at    once    dulled 
and  intensified.     They  seemed  to 
stand  round  him,  with  their  faces 
so  new  yet  so  familiar — that  needle- 
woman with  her  emphatic  mouth — 
Mildmay — Lady  Western — last  of 
all,  this  man,  who  was  not  Susan's 
lover — not  Susan's  destroyer — but 
a  man  to  be  trusted  "  with  life — to 
death  !  "    Vincent  put  up  his  hands 
to  put  away  from  him  that  wonder- 
ful circle  of  strangers  who  shut  out 
everything  else  in  the  world — even 
his  own  life — from  his  eyes.    What 
were  they  to  him  ?  he  asked,  with 
an  unspeakable  bitterness   in   his 
heart.      Heaven   help  him !    they 
were  the  real  creatures  for  whom 
life  and  the  world  were  made — he 
and  his  poor  Susan  the  shadows  to 
be  absorbed  into,  and  under  them  ; 
and  then,  with  a  wild,  bitter,  hope- 
less rivalry,  the  mind  of  the  poor 
Dissenting    minister    came   round 
once  more  to  the  immediate  con- 
tact in  which  he  stood — to  Ford- 
ham,  in  whose  name  his  sister's  life 
had    been    shipwrecked,    and    by 
whom,  as  he   divined  with  cruel 
foresight,  his  own  hopeless  love  and 
dreams  were  to  be  made  an  end  of. 
Well !  what  better  could  they  come 
to  ?  but  it  was  hard  to  think  of  him, 
with  his  patrician  looks,  his  negli- 
gent grace,  his  conscious  superior- 
ity, and  to  submit  to  accept  assist- 
ance from  him  even  in  the  sorest 
need.     These  thoughts  were  in  his 
mind  when   Mr  Fordham  hastily 
re-entered  the  room.     A  thrill  of 
excitement  now  was  in  the  long, 
lightly-falling  step,  which  already 
Vincent,  with  the  keen  ear  of  rival- 
ry, almost  as  quick  as  that  of  love, 
could  recognise  as  it  approached. 
The    stranger  was    disturbed    out 
of   his   composure.     He   shut  the 
door   and  came  up  to  the  young 
man,  who  rose  to  meet  him,  with 
a  certain  excited  repugnance  and 
attraction  much  like  Vincent's  own 
feelings. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  he  said, 
hastily  ;  "  I  find  letters  have  been 
coming  here  for  some  months,  ad- 
dressed as  if  to  me,  which  Mildmay 
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has  had.  The  man  of  the  house  is 
absent,  or  I  should  never  have  heard 
of  it.  I  don't  know  what  injury 
he  may  have  done  you;  but  this  is 
an  insult  I  don't  forgive.  Stop ! 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  has  gone,"  said  Fordham,  grow- 
ing darkly  red,  "  to  a  house  of  mine, 
to  confirm  this  slander  upon  me. 
To  prove  that  I  am  innocent  of  all 
share  in  it — I  don't  mean  to  you — 
you  believe  me,  I  presume?"  he 
said,  with  a  haughty  sudden  pause, 
looking  straight  in  Vincent's  face — 

"  I  will  go "  here  Mr  Fordham 

stopped  again,  and  once  more  looked 
at  Vincent  with  that  indescribable 
mixture  of  curiosity,  dislike,  resent- 
ment, and  interest,  which  the  eyes 
of  the  young  Nonconformist  repaid 
him  fully,  —  "  with  you  —  if  you 
choose.  At  all  events,  I  will  go 
to-night — to  Fordham,  where  the 
scoundrel  is.  I  cannot  permit  it 
to  be  believed  for  an  hour  that  it  is 
I  who  have  done  this  villany.  The 
lady  you  mentioned,  I  presume, 
knows  1  " . —  he  added,  sharply  — 
"knows  what  has  happened,  and 
whom  you  suspect  1  This  must  be 
set  right  at  once.  If  you  choose,  we 
can  go  together." 

"Where  is  the  place?"  asked 
Vincent,  without  any  answer  to  this 
proposition. 

Fordham  looked  at  him  with  a 
certain  haughty  offence  :  he  had 
made  the  offer  as  though  it  were  a 
very  disagreeable  expedient,  but  re- 
sented instantly  the  tacit  neglect  of 
it  shown  by  his  companion. 

"  In  Northumberland  —  seven 
miles  from  the  railway,"  he  said, 
with  a  kind  of  gratification.  "  Once 
more,  I  say,  you  can  go  with  me  if 
you  will,  which  may  serve  us  both. 
I  don't  pretend  to  be  disinterested. 
My  object  is  to  have  my  reputation 
clear  of  this,  at  all  events.  Your 
object,  I  presume,  is  to  get  to  your 
journey's  end  as  early  as  may  be. 
Choose  for  yourself.  Fordham  is 
between  Durham  and  Morpeth — 
seven  miles  from  Lamington  station. 
You  will  find  difficulty  in  getting 
there  by  yourself,  and  still  greater 
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difficulty  in  getting  admission ;  and 
I  repeat,  if  you  choose  it,  you  can 
go  with  me — or  I  will  accompany 
you,  if  that  pleases  you  better. 
Either  way,  there  is  little  time  to 
consider.  The  train  goes  at  eight 
or  nine  o'clock — I  forget  which.  I 
have  not  dined.  What  shall  you 
do?" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Vincent.  It 
was  perhaps  a  greater  effort  to  him 
to  overcome  his  involuntary  repug- 
nance than  it  was  to  the  stranger 
beside  him,  who  had  all  the  su- 
perior ease  of  superior  rank  and 
age.  The  Nonconformist  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  his  new  com- 
panion, and  made  a  pretence  of  con- 
sulting his  watch.  "I  will  take 
advantage  of  your  offer,"  he  said, 
coldly,  withdrawing  a  step  with 
instinctive  reserve.  On  these  diplo- 
matic terms  their  engagement  was 
made.  Vincent  declined  to  share 
the  dinner  which  the  other  offered 
him,  as  one  duellist  might  offer 
hospitality  to  another.  He  drove 
away  in  his  Hansom,  with  a  re- 
strained gravity  of  excitement,  in- 
tent upon  the  hour's  rest  and  the 
meal  which  were  essential  to  make 
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him  anything  like  a  match  for  this 
unexpected  travelling  companion. 
Every  morsel  he  attempted  to  swal- 
low when  in  Carlingford  under  his 
mother's  anxious  eyes,  choked  the 
excited  young  man ;  but  now  he  ate 
with  a  certain  stern  appetite,  and 
even  snatched  an  hour's  sleep  and 
changed  his  dress,  under  this  novel 
stimulant.  Poor  Susan,  for  whom 
her  mother  sat  hopelessly  watching 
with  many  a  thrill  of  agony  at 
home  !  Poor  lost  one,  far  away  in 
the  depths  of  the  strange  country  in 
the  night  and  darkness!  Whether 
despair  and  horror  enveloped  her, 
or  delirious  false  happiness  and  de- 
lusion, again  she  stood  secondary 
even  in  her  brother's  thoughts.  He 
tried  to  imagine  it  was  she  who  oc- 
cupied his  mind,  and  wrote  a  hur- 
ried note  to  his  mother  to  that 
purport;  but  with  guilt  and  self- 
disgust,  knew  in  his  own  mind  how 
often  another  shadow  stood  between 
him  and  his  lost  sister — a  shadow 
bitterly  veiled  from  him,  turning  its 
sweetness  and  its  smiles  upon  the 
man  who  was  about  to  help  him, 
against  whom  he  gnashed  his  teeth 
in  the  anguish  of  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


They  were  but  these  two  in  the 
railway-carriage  ;  no  other  passen- 
ger broke  the  silent  conflict  of  their 
companionship.  They  sat  in  op- 
posite corners,  as  far  apart  as  their 
space  would  permit,  but  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  carriage  as  well,  so  that 
one  could  not  move  without  be- 
traying his  every  movement  to  the 
other's  keen  observation.  Each  of 
them  kept  possession  of  a  window, 
out  of  which  he  gazed  into  the 
visible  blackness  of  the  winter 
night.  Two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  long  darksome  chilly 
journey,  aiaconic  remark  was  made 
by  one  or  the  other  with  a  deadly 
steadiness,  and  gravity,  and  facing 
of  each  other  as  they  spoke;  but 
no  further  intercourse  took  place 


between  them.  When  they  first 
met,  Fordham  had  made  an  attempt 
to  draw  his  fellow-traveller  into 
repetition  of  that  first  passionate 
speech  which  had  secured  his  own 
attention  to  Vincent ;  but  the  young 
Nonconformist  perceived  the  at- 
tempt, and  resented  it  with  sullen 
offence  and  gloom.  He  took  the 
stranger's  indifference  to  his  trouble, 
and  undisguised  and  simple  pur- 
pose of  acquitting  himself,  as  some- 
how an  affront,  though  he  could  not 
have  explained  how  it  was  so ;  and 
this  notwithstanding  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  realising  this  silent 
conflict  and  rivalry  with  Fordham, 
even  more  deeply  in  his  own  per- 
son than  he  did  the  special  misery 
which  had  befallen  his  house. 


1862. 

Through  the  sullen  silent  midnight 
the  train  dashed  on,  the  faint  light 
nickering  in  the  unsteady  carriage, 
the  two  speechless  figures,  with  eyes 
averted,  watching  each  other  through 
all  the  ice-cold  hours.  It  was  morn- 
ing when  they  got  out,  cramped 
and  frozen,  at  the  little  station, 
round  which  miles  and  miles  of 
darkness,  a  black  unfathomable 
ocean,  seemed  to  lie — and  which 
shone  there  with  its  little  red 
sparkle  of  light  among  its  wild 
waste  of  moors  like  the  one  touch 
of  human  life  in  a  desert.  They 
had  a  dreary  hour  to  wait  in  the 
little  wooden  room  by  the  stifling 
fire,  divided  between  the  smother- 
ing atmosphere  within  and  the 
thrilling  cold  without,  before  a  con- 
veyance could  be  procured  for  them, 
in  which  they  set  out  shivering 
over  the  seven  darkling  miles  be- 
tween them  and  Fordham.  Vin- 
cent stood  apart  in  elaborate  in- 
difference and  carelessness,  when 
the  squire  was  recognised  and  done 
homage  to ;  and  Fordham' s  eye, 
even  while  lighted  up  by  the  aston- 
ished delight  of  the  welcome  given 
him  by  the  driver  of  the  vehicle 
who  first  found  him  out,  turned  in- 
stinctively to  the  Mordecai  in  the 
corner  who  took  no  heed.  No  con- 
versation between  them  diversified 
the  black  road  along  which  they 
drove.  Mr  Fordham  took  refuge 
in  the  driver,  whom  he  asked  all 
those  questions  about  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  which  are  so 
interesting  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  and  so  wearisome  to  stran- 
gers. Vincent,  who  sat  in  the  dog- 
cart with  his  face  turned  the  other 
way,  suffered  himself  to  be  carried 
through  the  darkness  by  the  power- 
ful horse,  which  made  his  own  seat 
a  somewhat  perilous  one,  with  no- 
thing so  decided  in  his  thoughts  as 
a  dumb  sense  of  opposition  and 
resistance.  The  general  misery  of 
his  mind  and  body — the  sense  that 
all  the  firmament  around  him  was 
black  as  the 'sky — the  restless  wretch- 
edness that  oppressed  his  heart — 
all  concentrated  into  conscious  re- 
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bellion  and  enmity.  He  seemed  to 
himself  at  war,  not  only  with  Mr 
Fordham  who  was  helping  him, 
but  with  God  and  life. 

Morning  was  breaking  when  they 
reached  the  house.  The  previous  day, 
as  it  dawned  chilly  over  the  world, 
had  revealed  his  mother's  ashy  face 
to  Vincent  as  they  came  up  from 
Lonsdale  with  sickening  thrills  of 
hope  that  Susan  might  still  be  found 
unharmed.  Here  was  another  hor- 
ror of  a  new  day  rising,  the  third 
since  Susan  disappeared  into  that 
darkness  which  was  now  lifting  in 
shuddering  mists  from  the  bleak 
country  round.  Was  she  here  in 
her  shame,  the  lost  creature  1  As 
he  began  to  ask  himself  that  ques- 
tion, what  cruel  spirit  was  it  that 
drew  aside  a  veil  of  years,  and 
showed  to  the  unhappy  brother 
that  prettiest  dancing  figure,  all 
smiles  and  sunshine,  sweet  honour 
and  hope  1  Poor  lost  child  !  what 
sweet  eyes,  lost  in  an  unfathomable 
light  of  joy  and  confidence — what 
truthful  looks,  which  feared  no  evil ! 
Just  as  they  came  in  sight  of  that 
hidden  house,  where  perhaps  the 
hidden,  stolen  creature  lay  in  the 
darkness,  the  brightest  picture  flash- 
ed back  upon  Vincent's  eyes  with  an 
indescribably  subtle  anguish  of  con- 
trast ;  how  he  had  come  up  to  her 
once — the  frank,  fair  Saxon  girl — in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  gypsies — how 
he  found  she  had  done  a  service 
to  one  of  them,  and  the  whole  tribe 
did  homage — how  he  had  asked, 
"Were  you  not  afraid,  Susan1?" 
and  how  the  girl  had  looked  up 
at  him  with  undoubting  eyes,  and 
answered,  "  Afraid,  Arthur  1 — yes, 
of  wild  beasts  if  I  saw  them,  not  of 
men  and  women."  Oh  Heaven  ! — 
and  here  he  was  going  to  find  her 
in  shame  and  ruin,  hidden  away  in 
this  secret  place  !  He  sprang  to  the 
ground  before  the  vehicle  had  stop- 
ped, jarring  his  frozen  limbs.  He 
could  not  bear  to  be  second  now, 
and  follow  to  the  dread  discovery 
which  should  be  his  alone.  He 
rushed  through  the  shrubbery  with- 
out asking  any  question,  and  began 
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to  knock  violently  at  the  door. 
What  did  it  matter  to  him  though 
its  master  was  there,  looking  on 
with  folded  arms  and  unsympa- 
thetic face?  Natural  love  rushed 
back  upon  the  young  man's  heart. 
He  settled  with  himself,  as  he  stood 
waiting,  how  he  would  wrap  her  in 
his  coat,  and  hurry  her  away  with- 
out letting  any  cold  eye  fall  upon 
the  lost  creature.  Oh,  hard  and 
cruel  fate !  oh,  wonderful  heart- 
breaking indifference  of  Heaven ! 
The  Innocents  are  murdered,  and 
God  looks  on  like  a  man,  and 
does  not  interfere.  Such  were  the 
broken  thoughts  of  misery — half 
thought,  half  recollection — that  ran 
through  Vincent's  mind  as  he  knock- 
ed at  the  echoing  door. 

"  Eugh !  you  may  knock,  and 
better  knock,  and  I'se  undertake 
none  comes  at  the  ca',"  said  the 
driver,  not  without  a  little  compla- 
cence. "  I  tell  the  Squire,  as  there 
han't  been  man  nor  woman  here  for 
ages ;  but  he  don't  believe  me. 
She's  deaf  as  a  post,  is  the  house- 
keeper ;  and  her  daughter,  she's  more 
to  do  nor  hear  when  folks  is  want- 
ing in — and  this  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing !  But  canny,  canny,  man  !  he'll 
have  the  door  staved  in  if  we  all 
stand  by  and  the  Squire  don't  in- 
terfere." 

Vincent  paid  no  attention  to  the 
remonstrance  —  which,  indeed,  he 
only  remembered  afterwards,  and 
did  not  hear  at  the  moment.  The 
house  was  closely  shut  in  with  trees, 
which  made  the  gloom  of  morning 
darker  here  than  in  the  open  road, 
and  increased  the  aspect  of  secrecy 
which  had  impressed  the  young 
man's  excited  imagination.  While 
he  went  on  knocking,  Fordham 
alighted  and  went  round  to  another 
entrance,  where  he  too  began  to 
knock,  calling  at  the  same  time  to 
the  unseen  keepers  of  the  place. 
After  awhile  some  answering  sounds 
became  audible  —  first  the  feeble 
yelping  of  an  asthmatic  dog,  then  a 
commotion  up-stairs,  and  at  last  a 
window  was  thrown  up,  and  a  female 
head  enveloped  in  a  shawl  looked 
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out.  "Eh,  whae  are  ye1?  vaga- 
bond villains, — and  this  a  gentle- 
man's house,"  cried  a  cracked  voice. 
"  I'll  let  the  Squire  know — I'll  rouse 
the  man-servants.  Tramps !  what 
are  you  wanting  here  1 "  The  driver 
of  the  dog-cart  took  up  the  response 
well  pleased.  He  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  Squire,  to  the  profound 
agitation  of  the  house,  which  showed 
itself  in  a  variety  of  scuffling  sounds 
and  the  wildest  exclamations  of 
wonder.  Vincent  leaned  his  throb- 
bing head  against  the  door,  and 
waited  in  a  dull  fever  of  impatience 
and  excitement,  as  these  noises 
gradually  came  nearer.  When  the 
door  itself  was  reached  and  hasty 
hands  began  to  unfasten  its  bolts, 
Susan's  brother  pressed  alone  upon 
the  threshold,  forgetful  and  indif- 
ferent that  the  master  of  the  house 
stood  behind,  watching  him  with 
close  and  keen  observation.  He 
forgot  whose  house  it  was,  and  all 
about  his  companion.  What  were 
such  circumstances  to  him,  as  he 
approached  the  conclusion  of  his 
search,  and  thought  every  moment 
to  hear  poor  Susan's  cry  of  shame 
and  terror]  He  made  one  hasty 
stride  into  the  hall  when  the  door 
was  open,  and  looked  round  him 
with  burning  eyes.  The  wonder 
with  which  the  women  inside  looked 
at  him,  their  outcry  of  disappoint- 
ment and  anger  when  they  found 
him  a  stranger,  coming  first  as  he 
did,  and  throwing  the  Squire  entirely 
into  the  shade,  had  no  effect  upon 
the  young  man,  who  was  by  this 
time  half  frantic.  He  went  up  to 
the  elder  woman  and  grasped  her 
by  the  arm.  "  Where  is  she  ?  show 
me  the  way  !  "  he  said,  hoarsely, 
unable  to  utter  an  unnecessary 
word.  He  held  the  terrified  woman 
fast,  and  thrust  her  before  him, 
he  could  not  tell  where,  into 
the  unknown  house,  all  dark  and 
miserable  in  the  wretchedness  of 
the  dawn.  "  Show  me  the  way  ! " 
he  cried,  with  his  broken  hoarse 
voice.  A  confused  and  inarticulate 
scene  ensued,  which  Vincent  re- 
membered afterwards  only  like  a 
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dream  ;  the  woman's  scream — the 
interference  of  Fordham,  upon 
whom  his  fellow-traveller  turned 
with  sudden  fury — the  explanation 
to  which  he  listened  without  under- 
standing it,  and  which  at  first  roused 
him  to  wild  rage  as  a  pretence  and 
falsehood.  But  even  Vincent  at 
last,  struggling  into  soberer  con- 
sciousness as  the  day  broadened 
ever  chiller  and  more  grey  over  the 
little  group  of  strange  faces  round 
him,  came  to  understand  and  make 
out  that  both  Fordham  and  he  had 
been  deceived.  Nobody  had  been 
there  —  letters  addressed  both  to 
Fordham  himself,  and  to  Colonel 
Mildmay,  had  been  for  some  days 
received;  but  these,  it  appeared,were 
only  a  snare  laid  to  withdraw  the 
pursuers  from  the  right  scent.  Not 
to  be  convinced,  in  the  sullen  stupor 
of  his  excitement,  Vincent  followed 
Fordham  into  all  the  gloomy  cor- 
ners of  the  neglected  house — seeing 
everything  without  knowing  what 
he  saw.  But  one  thing  was  plain 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
Susan  was  not  there. 

"  I  am  to  blame  for  this  fruitless 
journey,"  said  Fordham,  with  a 
touch  of  sympathy  more  than  he 
had  yet  exhibited;  "  perhaps  per- 
sonal feeling  had  too  much  share 
in  it ;  now  I  trust  you  will  have 
some  breakfast  before  you  set  out 
again.  So  far  as  my  assistance  can 
be  of  any  use  to  you " 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Vincent, 
coldly;  "  it  is  a  business  in  which  a 
stranger  can  have  no  interest.  You 
have  done  all  you  cared  to  do,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man,  hastily  ga- 
'thering  up  the  overcoat  which  he 
had  thrown  down  on  entering ; 
"  you  have  vindicated  yourself — I 
will  trouble  you  no  further.  If  I 
encounter  any  one  interested  in 
Mr  Fordham/'  he  concluded,  with 
difficulty  and  bitterness,  but  with  a 
natural  generosity  which,  even  in 
his  despair,  he  could  not  bely,  "  I 
will  do  him  justice."  He  made  an 
abrupt  end,  and  turned  away,  not 
another  word  being  possible  to  him. 
Fordham,  not  without  a  sentiment 
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of  sympathy,  followed  him  to  the 
door,  urging  refreshment,  rest,  even 
his  own  society,  upon  his  companion 
of  the  night.  Vincent's  face,  more  and 
more  haggard — his  exhausted  excit- 
ed air — the  poignant  wretchedness 
of  his  youth,  on  which  the  older  man 
looked,  not  without  reminiscences, 
awoke  the  sympathy  and  compas- 
sion of  the  looker-on,  even  in  the 
midst  of  less  kindly  emotions.  But 
Fordham's  sympathy  was  intoler- 
able to  poor  Vincent.  He  took  his 
seat  with  a  sullen  weariness  once 
more  by  the  talkative  driver,  who 
gave  him  an  unheeded  history  of 
all  the  Fordhams.  As  they  drove 
along  the  bleak  moorland  road,  an 
early  church-bell  tingled  into  the 
silence,  and  struck,  with  horrible 
iron  echoes,  upon  the  heart  of  the 
minister  of  Salem.  Sunday  morn- 
ing !  Life  all  disordered,  incohe- 
rent, desperate — all  its  usages  set 
at  nought  and  duties  left  behind. 
Nothing  could  have  added  the  final 
touch  of  conscious  derangement 
and  desperation  like  the  sound 
of  that  bell ;  all  his  existence  and 
its  surroundings  floated  about  him 
in  feverish  clouds,  as  it  came  to  his 
mind  that  this  wild  morning,  hys- 
sterical  with  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment, was  the  Sunday — the  day  of 
his  special  labours  —  the  central 
point  of  all_his  former  life.  Chaos 
gloomed  around  the  poor  minister, 
who,  in  his  misery,  was  human 
enough  to  remember  Beecher's  smile 
and  Phoebe  Tozer's  invitation,  and 
to  realise  how  all  the  "  Chapelfolks" 
would  compare  notes,  and  contrast 
their  own  pastor,  to  whom  they 
had  become  accustomed,  with  the 
new  voice  from  Homerton,  which, 
half  in  pride  and  half  in  dis- 
gust, Vincent  acknowledged  to  be 
more  in  their  way.  He  fancied 
he  could  see  them  all  collecting  into 
their  mean  pews,  prepared  to  inau- 
gurate the  "  coorse"  for  which  Tozer 
had  struggled,  and  the  offence  upon 
their  faces  when  the  minister's  ab- 
sence was  known,  and  the  sharp 
stimulus  which  that  offence  would 
give  to  their  appreciation  of  the  new 
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preacher, —  all  this,  while  he  was 
driving  over  the  bleak  Northumber- 
land wilds,  with  the  cutting  wind 
from  the  hills  in  his  face,  and  the 
church-bell  in  his  distracted  ear, 
breaking  the  Sunday !  Not  a  bright 
spot,  so  far  as  he  could  perceive,  was 
anywhere  around  him,  in  earth,  or 
sky,  or  sea. 

Sunday  night! — once  more  the 
church  -  bells,  the  church  -  going 
groups,  the  floating  world,  which 
he  had  many  a  time  upbraided  from 
the  pulpit,  seeking  its  pleasure.  But 
it  was  in  London  now,  where  he 
stood  in  utter  exhaustion,  but  in- 
capable of  rest,  not  knowing  where 
to  turn.  Then  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  that  something  might  be 
learned  at  the  railway  stations  of  a 
party  which  few  people  could  see 
without  remarking  it.  He  waited 
till  the  bustle  of  arrival  was  over, 
and  then  began  to  question  the 
porters.  One  after  another  shook 
his  head,  and  had  nothing  to  say. 
But  the  men  were  interested,  and 
gathered  in  a  little  knot  round  him, 
trying  what  they  could  recollect, 
with  the  ready  humanity  of  their 
class.  "  I'd  speak  to  the  detective 
police,  sir,  if  I  was  you,"  suggested 
one ;  "it's  them  as  finds  out  all  that 
happens  nowadays."  Then  a  little 
gleam  of  light  penetrated  the  dark- 
ness. One  man  began  to  recall 
a  light -haired  gentleman  with  a 
mustache,  and  two  ladies,  who 
"  went  off  sudden  in  a  cab,  with  no 
luggage."  "  An  uncommon  swell 
he  did  look,"  said  the  porter,  in- 
stinctively touching  his  cap  to  Vin- 
cent, on  the  strength  of  the  con- 
nection ;  "  and,  my  eyes,  she  was  a 
beauty,  that  one  in  the  blue  veil. 
It  was — let  me  see — Wednesday 
night ;  no — not  Wednesday — that 
day  as  the  up-train  was  an  hour  late 
— Friday  afternoon,  to  be  sure.  It 
was  me  as  called  the  cab,  and  I  won't 
deny  as  the  gen'leman  was  a  gen'le- 
man.  Went  to  the  London  Bridge 
station,  sir ;  Dover  line,  no  luggage ; 
I  took  particular  notice  at  the  time, 
though  it  went  out  o'  my  head  first 
minute  as  you  asked  me, — Cab,  sir  ? 
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Yes.  Here  you  are  —  here's  the 
last  on  the  stand. — London  Bridge 
station,  Dover  line." 

Vincent  took  no  time  to  inquire 
further.  In  the  impatience  of  his 
utter  weariness  and  wretchedness, 
he  seized  on  this  slight  clue,  and 
went  off  at  once  to  follow  it  out. 
London  Bridge  station  !  —  what  a 
world  swarmed  in  those  streets 
through  which  the  anxious  min- 
ister took  his  way,  far  too  deeply 
absorbed  in  himself  to  think  of 
the  flood  of  souls  that  poured 
past  him.  The  station  was  in  wild 
bustle  and  commotion  ;  a  train  just 
on  the  eve  of  starting,  and  late 
passengers  dashing  towards  it  with 
nervous  speed.  Vincent  followed 
the  tide  instinctively,  and  stood 
aside  to  watch  the  long  line  of 
carriages  set  in  motion.  He  was 
not  thinking  of  what  he  saw;  his 
whole  mind  was  set  upon  the  in- 
quiry, which,  as  soon  as  that  object 
of  universal  interest  was  gone,  he 
could  set  on  foot  among  the  officials 
who  were  clanging  the  doors,  and 
uttering  all  the  final  shrieks  of  de- 
parture. Now  the  tedious  line  glides 
into  gradual  motion.  Good  Heaven ! 
what  was  that  1  the  flash  of  a  match, 
a  sudden  gleam  upon  vacant  cush- 
ions, the  profile  of  a  face,  high- 
featured,  with  the  thin  light  locks 
and  shadowy  mustache  he  knew  so 
well,  standing  out  for  a  moment  in 
aquiline  distinctness  against  the 
moving  space.  Vincent  rushed  for- 
ward with  a  hoarse  shout,  which 
scared  the  crowd  around  him.  He 
threw  himself  upon  the  moving 
train  with  a  desperate  attempt  to 
seize  and  stop  it ;  but  only  to  be* 
himself  seized  by  the  frantic  attend- 
ants, who  caught  him  with  a  dozen 
hands.  The  travellers  in  the  later 
carriages  were  startled  by  the  com- 
motion. Some  of  them  rose  and 
looked  out  with  surprised  looks  ; 
he  saw  them  all  as  they  glided  past, 
though  the  passage  was  instantane- 
ous. Saw  them  all !  Yes ;  who 
was  that,  last  of  all,  at  the  nar- 
row window  of  a  second-class  car- 
riage, who  looked  out  with  no 
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surprise,  but  with  a  horrible  com- 
posure in  her  white  face,  and  recog- 
nised him  with  a  look  which  chilled 
him  to  stone.  He  stood  passive  in 
the  hands  of  the  men,  who  had  been 
struggling  to  hold  him,  after  he  en- 
countered those  eyes ;  he  shuddered 
with  a  sudden  horror,  which  made 
the  crowd  gather  closer,  believing 
him  a  maniac.  Now  it  was  gone 
into  the  black  night,  into  the  chill 
space,  carrying  a  hundred  innocent 
souls  and  light  hearts,  and  among 
them  deadly  crime  and  vengeance — 
the  doomed  man  and  his  executioner. 
His  very  heart  shuddered  in  his 
breast  as  he  made  a  faltering  effort 
to  explain  himself,  and  get  free 
from  the  crowd  which  thought  him 
mad.  That  sight  quenched  the 
curses  on  his  own  lips,  paled  the 
fire  in  his  heart.  To  see  her  dog- 
ging his  steps,  with  her  dreadful 
relentless  promise  in  her  eyes,  over- 
whelmed Vincent,  who  a  moment 
before  had  thrilled  with  all  the 
rage  of  a  man  upon  whom  this  vil- 
lain had  brought  the  direst  shame 
and  calamity.  He  could  have 
dashed  him  under  those  wheels, 
plunged  him  into  any  mad  destruc- 
tion, in  the  first  passionate  whirl  of 
his  thoughts  on  seeing  him  again ; 
but  to  see  Her  behind  following 
after — pale  with  her  horrible  com- 
posure, a  conscious  Death  tracking 
his  very  steps — drove  Vincent  back 
with  a  sudden  paralysing  touch.  He 
stood  chilled  and  horror-stricken 
in  the  crowd  which  watched  and 
wondered  at  him  :  he  drew  himself 
feebly  out  of  their  detaining  circle, 
and  went  and  sat  down  in  the 
"nearest  seat  he  could  find,  like  a 
man  who  had  been  stunned  by  some 
unexpected  blow.  He  was  not  im- 
patient when  he  heard  how  long 
he  must  wait  before  he  could  fol- 
low them.  It  was  a  relief  to  wait, 
to  recover  his  breath,  to  realise  his 
own  position  once  more.  That 
dreadful  sight,  diabolical  and  out  of 
nature,  had  driven  the  very  life- 
blood  out  of  his  heart. 

As  he  sat,  flung  upon  his  bench 
in  utter  exhaustion  and  feebleness, 


stunned  and  stupified,  leaning  his 
aching  head  in  his  hands,  and  with 
many  curious  glances  thrown  at 
him  by  the  bystanders,  some  of 
whom  were  not  sure  that  he  ought 
to  be  suffered  to  go  at  large,  Vincent 
became  sensible  that  some  one  was 
plucking  at  his  sleeve,  and  sobbing 
his  name.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  became  aware  that  those  weep- 
ing accents  were  addressed  to  him ; 
some  time  longer  before  he  began 
to  think  he  had  heard  the  voice 
before,  and  was  so  far  moved  as  to 
look  up.  When  he  did  raise  his 
head  it  was  with  a  violent  start  that 
he  saw  a  little  rustic  figure,  energe- 
tically, but  with  tears,  appealing  to 
him,  whom  his  bewildered  faculties 
slowly  made  out  to  be  Mary,  his 
mother's  maid,  whom  Susan  had 
taken  with  her  when  she  left  Lons- 
dale.  As  soon  as  he  recognised  her 
he  sprang  up,  restored  to  himself 
with  the  first  gleam  of  real  hope 
which  had  yet  visited  him.  '*  My 
sister  is  here ! "  he  cried,  almost 
with  joy.  Mary  made  no  answer 
but  by  a  despairing  outbreak  of 
tears. 

"  Oh  no,  Mr  Arthur ;  no — oh  no, 
no  !  never  no  more  ! "  cried  poor 
Mary,  when  she  found  her  voice. 
"It's  all  been  deceitfulness  and 
lyin'  and  falsehood,  and  it  ain't 
none  o'  her  doing — oh  no,  no,  Mr 
Arthur,  no  ! — but  now  she's  got  no- 
body to  stand  by  her,  for  he  took  and 
brought  me  up  this  very  day;  oh, 
don't  lose  no  time  ! — he  took  and 
brought  me  up,  pretending  it  was  to 
show  me  the  way,  and  he's  sent  me 
right  off,  Mr  Arthur,  and  she  don't 
know  no  more  nor  a  baby,  and  he'll 
take  her  off  over  the  seas  this  very 
night — he  will ;  for  I  had  it  of  his 
own  man.  She's  written  letters  to 
her  Ma,  Mr  Arthur,  but  I  don't 
think  as  they  were  ever  took  to  the 
post ;  and  he  makes  believe  they're 
a-going  to  be  married,  and  he'll  have 
her  off  to  France  to-night.  Oh, 
Mr  Arthur,  Mr  Arthur,  don't  lose 
no  time  !  They're  at  a  'otel.  Look 
you  here — here's  the  name  as  I  wrote 
down  on  a  bit  o'  paper  to  make 
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sure;  and  oh,  Mr  Arthur,  mind 
what  I  say,  and  don't  lose  no  time ! " 

"  But  Susan  —  Susan — what  of 
her  ? "  cried  her  brother,  uncon- 
sciously clutching  at  the  girl's 
arm. 

Mary  burst  into  another  flood  of 
tears.  She  hid  her  face,  and  cried 
with  storms  of  suppressed  sobs. 
The  young  man  rose  up  pale  and 
stern  from  his  seat,  without  asking 
another  question.  He  took  the 
crumpled  paper  out  of  her  hand, 
put  some  money  into  it,  and  in 
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to  go  1 

his  mother  at  Carlingford.  What 
though  the  sight  of  her  would 
break  his  mother's  heart — what  did 
it  matter  ?  Hearts  were  made  to 
be  broken,  trodden  on,  killed, — so 
be  it !  Pale  and  fierce,  with  eyes 
burning  red  in  his  throbbing  head, 
he  too  went  on,  a  second  Murder, 
after  the  first  which  had  preceded 
him  in  the  shape  of  the  Carlingford 
needlewoman.  The  criminal  who 
escaped  two  such  avengers  must 
bear  a  charmed  life. 
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MRS  VINCENT  rose  from  the  un- 
easy bed,  where  she  had  not  slept, 
upon  that  dreadful  Sunday  morn- 
ing, with  feelings  which  it  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  any  description  of. 
Snatches  of  momentary  sleep  more 
dreadful  than  wakef  ulness  had  fallen 
upon  her  during  the  awful  night — 
moments  of  unconsciousness  which 
plunged  her  into  a  deeper  horror 
still,  and  from  which  she  started 
thinking  she  heard  Susan  call.  Had 
Susan  called,  had  Susan  come,  in 
any  dreadful  plight  of  misery,  her 
mother  thought  she  could  have 
borne  it ;  but  she  could  not,  yet  did, 
bear  this,  with  the  mingled  passion 
and  patience  of  a  woman ;  one  mo- 
ment rising  up  against  the  intoler- 
able, the  next  sitting  down  dumb  and 
steadfast  before  that  terrible  neces- 
sity which  could  not  be  resisted. 
She  got  up  in  the  dim  wintry  morn- 
ing with  all  that  restless  anguish  in 
her  heart,  and  took  out  her  best 
black  silk  dress,  and  a  clean  cap  to 
go  under  her  bonnet.  She  offered 
a  sacrifice  and  burnt-offering  as  she 
dressed  herself  in  her  snow-white 
cuffs,  and  composed  her  trim  little 
figure  into  its  Sunday  neatness  ;  for 
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the  minister's  mother  must  go  to 
chapel  this  dreadful  day.  No  whis- 
per of  the  torture  she  was  enduring 
must  breathe  among  the  flock — no- 
thing could  excuse  her  from  attend- 
ing Salem,  seeing  her  son's  people, 
and  hearing  Mr  Beecher  preach,  and 
holding  up  Arthur's  standard  at  this 
dangerous  crisis  of  the  battle.  She 
knew  she  was  pale  when  she  came 
into  the  sitting-room,  but  comforted 
herself  with  thinking  that  nobody 
in  Salem  knew  that  by  nature  she 
had  a  little  tender  winter  bloom 
upon  her  face,  and  was  not  usually 
so  downcast  and  heavy-eyed.  In- 
stinctively she  rearranged  the  break- 
fast table  as  she  waited  for  the 
young  minister  from  Homerton,  who 
was  not  an  early  riser.  Mr  Beecher 
thought  it  rather  cheerful  than 
otherwise  when  he  came  in  some- 
what late  and  hurried,  and  found 
her  waiting  by  the  white  covered 
table,  with  the  fire  bright  and  the 
tea  made.  He  was  in  high  spirits, 
as  was  natural.  He  thought  Vin- 
cent was  in  very  comfortable  quar- 
ters and  had  uncommonly  pleasant 
rooms. 

"  Don't  you  think  so  ?  and  one 
I 
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has  just  as  great  a  chance  of  being 
uncomfortable  as  not  in  one's  first 
charge,"  said  the  young  preacher; 
"  but  we  were  all  delighted  to  hear 
that  Vincent  had  made  an  'it. 
Liberal-minded  people,  I  should  say, 
if  I  may  judge  by  Mr  Tozer,  who 
was  uncommonly  friendly  last  night. 
These  sort  of  people  are  the  strength 
of  our  connection — not  great  people, 
you  know,  but  the  flower  of  the 
middle  classes.  I  am  surprised  you 
did  not  bring  Miss  Vincent  with 
you  for  a  little  cheerful  society  at 
this  time  of  the  year." 

"  My  daughter  may  perhaps  come 
yet,  before — before  I  leave,"  said 
Mrs  Vincent,  drawing  herself  up, 
with  a  little  hauteur  as  Mr  Beecher 
thought,  though  in  reality  it  was 
only  a  physical  expression  of  that 
sob  of  agony  to  which  she  dared  not 
give  vent  in  audible  sound. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  it  might  be  more 
cheerful  for  her  in  the  winter,"  said 
the  preacher,  a  little  affronted  that 
his  interest  in  Vincent's  pretty  sister 
should  be  received  so  coldly.  He 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
the  post,  for  Carlingford  was  a  pro- 
fane country  town,  and  had  its 
letters  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
widow  set  herself  desperately  down 
in  an  arm-chair  to  read  Arthur's 
letter.  It  made  her  heart  beat  loud 
with  throbs  so  violent  that  a  blind- 
ness came  over  her  eyes,  and  her  very 
life  failed  for  an  instant.  It  was 
very  short,  very  assured  and  certain 
— he  was  going  to  Northumberland, 
where  the  fugitives  had  gone — he 
was  going  to  bring  Susan  back.  Mr 
Beecher  over  his  egg  watched  her 
reading  this,  and  saw  that  she  grew 
ashy,  deathly  pale.  It  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  keep  silent,  or 
to  refrain  from  wondering  what  it 
was. 

"  Dear  me,  I  am  afraid  you  are 
ill — can  I  get  you  anything?"  he 
said,  rising  from  the  table. 

Mrs  Vincent  folded  up  her  letter. 
"Thank  you,  my  tea  will  refresh 
me,"  she  said,  coming  back  to  her 
seat.  "  I  did  not  sleep  very  much 
last  night,  and  my  head  aches  : 
when  people  come  to  my  time  of 
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life,"  said  the  little  woman,  with  a 
faint  heroical  smile,  "  they  seldom 
sleep  well  the  first  few  nights  in  a 
new  place.  I  hope  you  rested  com- 
fortably, Mr  Beecher.  Mr  Vincent, 
Arthur's  dear  papa,  used  to  say  that 
he  never  preached  well  if  he  did 
not  sleep  well ;  and  I  have  heard 
other  ministers  say  it  was  a  very 
true  rule." 

"  If  that  is  all,  I  hope  you  will  be 
pleased  to-day,"  said  the  preacher, 
with  a  little  complaisance.  "  I  al- 
ways sleep  well ;  nothing  puts  me 
much  out  in  that  respect.  Perhaps 
it  is  about  time  to  start  now  1  I 
like  to  have  a  few  minutes  in  the 
vestry  before  going  into  the  pulpit. 
You  know  the  way  perhaps  ?  or  we 
can  call  at  Mr  Tozer's  and  get  one 
of  them  to  guide  us." 

"  I  think  I  know  the  way,"  said 
Mrs  Vincent,  faintly.  It  was  a 
slight  comfort,  in  the  midst  of  her 
martyrdom,  to  leave  the  room  and 
have  a  moment  to  herself.  She 
sank  down  by  her  bedside  in  an 
inarticulate  agony  of  prayer,  which 
doubtless  God  deciphered,  though 
it  never  came  to  words,  and  rose  up 
again  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  her 
neat  shawl,  her  best  pair  of  gloves. 
The  smile  that  might  have  come  on 
the  face  of  a  martyr  at  the  stake 
dawned  upon  the  little  woman's 
lips  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  own 
pale  face  in  the  glass,  when  she  was 
tying  her  bonnet-strings.  She  was 
not  thrusting  her  hand  into  the 
scorching  flames,  she  was  only  pull- 
ing out  the  bows  of  black  ribbon, 
and  giving  the  last  touch  to  that 
perfection  of  gentle  neatness  in 
which  Arthur's  mother,  for  his  sake, 
must  present  herself  to  his  people. 
She  took  Mr  Beecher's  arm  after- 
wards, and  walked  with  him,  through 
the  wintry  sunshine  and  streams  of 
churchgoers,  to  Salem.  Perhaps  she 
was  just  a  little  sententious  in  her 
talk  to  the  young  preacher,  who 
would  have  stared  had  anybody  told 
him  what  active  and  feverish  wretch- 
edness was  in  her  heart.  She  quot- 
ed Arthur's  dear  father  more  than 
usual ;  she  felt  a  little  irritated  in 
spite  of  herself  by  the  complaisance 
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of  the  young  man  from  'Omerton. 
Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  pres- 
sure of  her  trouble,  she  felt  that  his 
excitement  in  the  prospect  of  preach- 
ing to  Arthur's  people  was  quite 
ill-timed.  What  did  it  matter  to  him 
whether  the  Salem  flock  liked  him 
or  not  ?  were  they  not  Arthur's 
people,  pre-engaged  to  their  own 
pastor  1  The  gentle  widow  did  what 
she  could  to  bring  Mr  Beecher  down 
as  they  walked  through  Grove  Street. 
She  remarked,  gently,  that  where  a 
minister  was  very  popular,  a  stranger 
had  but  little  chance  of  appreciation. 
"  You  must  not  be  mortified  if  you 
see  the  congregation  look  disap- 
pointed when  you  come  into  the 
pulpit,"  said  Mrs  Vincent ;  "for  my 
son,  if  he  had  not  been  called  away 
so  suddenly,  was  to  commence  a 
course  of  lectures  to-day,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  good  deal  of  expectation  was 
raised  about  them."  The  new 
preacher  was  perhaps  a  shade  less 
buoyant  when  he  resigned  his 
friend's  mother  to  Tozer  at  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  to  be  conducted  to 
her  pew.  Salem  was  already  about 
half  filled ;  and  the  entering  flock 
looked  at  Mrs  Vincent,  as  she  stood 
with  the  deacon  in  the  porch,  ask- 
ing, with  the  courtesy  of  a  royal 
personage,  humble  yet  affable,  after 
his  wife  and  daughter.  Tozer  was 
a  little  overawed  by  the  politeness 
of  the  minister's  mother.  He  con- 
cluded that  she  was  "  quite  the 
lady  "  in  his  private  heart. 

"  If  you  tell  me  where  the  minis- 
ter's seat  is,  I  need  not  trouble  you 
to  go  in,"  said  Mrs  Vincent. 

"  Mrs  Tufton's  uncommon  punc- 
tual, and  it's  close  upon  her  time," 
said  Tozer ;  "  being  a  single  man, 
we've  not  set  apart  a  seat  for  the 
minister- — not  till  he's  got  some  one 
as  can  sit  in  it ;  it's  the  old  minis- 
ter's seat,  as  is  the  only  one  we've 
set  aside ;  for  we've  been  a-letting 
of  the  pews  uncommon  this  past 
month,  and  it  don't  answer  to  waste 
nothing  in  a  chapel  as  is  as  expen- 
sive to  keep  up  as  Salem.  It's  our 
pride  to  give  our  minister  a  good 
salary,  as  you  know,  ma'am,  and 
we've  all  got  to  pay  up  according;  so 
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there  ain't  no  pew  set  apart  for  Mr 
Vincent — not  till  he's  got  a  wife." 

"  Then  I  am  to  sit  in  Mrs  Tufton's 
pew?"  said  the  minister's  mother, 
not  without  a  little  sharpness. 

"  There  ain't  no  more  of  them 
never  at  Salem  but  Mrs  Tufton," 
said  Tozer.  "  Mr  Tufton  has  had  a 
shock,  and  the  only  one"*  of  a  family 
they've  at  home  is  a  great  invalid, 
and  never  was  within  the  chapel  door 
in  my  time. .  Mr  Tufton  he  do  come 
now  and  again.  He  would  have 
been  here  to-day,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  but  for  the  minister  being  called 
away.  I  hope  you've  'card  from 
Mr  Vincent,  ma'am,  and  as  he'll 
soon  be  back.  It  ain't  a  good  thing 
for  a  congregation  when  the  pastor 
takes  to  going  off  sudden.  Here 
she  is  a-coming.  Mrs  Tufton,  ma'am, 
this  is  Mrs  Vincent,  the  minister's 
mother ;  she's  been  waiting  for  you 
to  go  into  your  pew." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  in  your 
way,"  said  Mrs  Vincent,  with  her 
dignified  air.  "  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  see  a  seat  for  the 
minister;  but  as  I  am  a  stranger, 
I  hope  for  once  I  shall  not  be  in 
your  way." 

"Don't  say  a  word,"  cried  Mrs 
Tufton.  "  I  am  as  glad  as  possible 
to  see  Mr  Vincent's  mother.  He  is 
a  precious  young  man.  It's  not  a 
right  principle,  you  know,  but  it's 
hard  not  to  envy  people  that  are  so 
happy  in  their  families ;  nothing 
would  make  my  Tom  take  to  the 
ministry,  though  his  papa  and  I 
had  set  our  hearts  upon-  it;  and  he's 
in  Australia,  poor  dear  fellow ;  and 
my  poor  girl  is  such  an  invalid.  I 
hope  your  daughter  is  pretty  well  1 
Come  this  way.  I  hope  I  shall  see 
a  great  deal  of  you.  Mr  Tufton 
takes  such  an  interest  in  his  young 
brother ;  all  that  he  wants  is  a  little 
good  advice — that  is  what  the  min- 
ister always  tells  me.  All  that  Mr 
Vincent  wants,  he  says,  is  a  little 
good  advice." 

The  latter  part  of  this  was  com- 
municated in  a  whisper,  as  the  two 
ladies  seated  themselves  in  the  min- 
ister's pew.  After  a  momentary 
pause  of  private  devotion,  Mrs  Tuf- 
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ton  again  took  up  the  strain  where 
she  had  left  it  off. 

"  I  assure  you,  we  take  the  great- 
est interest  in  him  at  the  cottage. 
He  doesn't  come  to  see  us  so  often 
as  Mr  Tufton  would  wish,  but  I 
daresay  he  has  other  things  to  do. 
The  minister  often  says  to  me,  that 
he  is  a  precious  young  man,  is  Mr 
Vincent,  and  that  a  little  good  ad- 
vice and  attention  to  those  that 
know  better,  is  all  he  wants  to 
make  him  a  shining  light;  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  want  no  good  ad- 
vice Mr  Tufton  can  give  him.  So 
you  may  keep  your  mind  easy — you 
may  keep  your  mind  quite  easy.  In 
any  difficulty  that  could  occur,  I  am 
sure  the  minister  would  act  as  if  he 
were  his  own  son." 

"  You  are  very  kind ;  but  I  hope 
no  difficulty  will  occur,"  said  Mrs 
Vincent,  with  a  little  quiver  in  her  lip. 

"  I  hope  not,  indeed ;  but  there 
are  so  many  people  to  please  in  a 
flock,"  said  the  late  minister's  wife, 
with  a  sigh.  "We  always  got  on 
very  well,  for  Mr  Tufton  is  not  one 
to  take  a  deal  of  notice  of  any  un- 
pleasantness ;  but  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  it  takes  a  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  keep  all  matters  straight.  If 
you'll  excuse  me,  it's  a  great  pity  Mr 
Vincent  has  gone  away  to-day.  No- 
thing would  have  made  my  husband 
leave  his  post  just  as  he  was  intimat- 
ed to  begin  a  course  of  lectures.  It's 
very  excusable  in  Mr  Vincent,  be- 
cause he  hasn't  that  experience  that's 
necessary.  I  always  say  he's  very 
excusable,  being  such  a  young  man; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  he'll  get  on 
very  well  if  he  does  but  take  ad- 
vice." 

"  My  son  was  very  unwilling  to 
go ;  but  it  was  quite  necessary.  His 
sister,"  said  Mrs  .Vincent,  clasping 
her  hands  tight  under  her  shawl  to 
balance  the  pang  in  her  heart,  "was 
with  some  friends — whom  we  heard 
something  unpleasant  about — and 
he  went  to  bring  her  home.  I  ex- 
pect them — to-morrow." 

The  poor  mother  shut  her  lips 
close  when  she  had  said  the  words, 
to  keep  in  the  cry  or  sob  that  seemed 
bursting  from  them.  Yes,  God  help 
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her,  she  expected  them;  perhaps 
to-morrow  —  perhaps  that  same 
dreadful  night ;  but  even  in  the 
height  of  her  anguish,  there  occur- 
red to  Mrs  Vincent  a  forlorn  prayer 
that  they  might  not  come  back  that 
Sunday.  Kather  another  agonising 
night  than  that  all  the  "  chapel 
folks  "  should  be  aware  that  their 
pastor  was  rushing  wildly  along 
distant  railways  on  the  day  of  rest. 
The  fact  that  he  was  doing  so  added 
a  pang  to  her  own  trouble.  Total 
disarrangement,  chaos,  all  the  old 
habitudes  of  life  gone  to  wreck,  and 
only  desperation  and  misery  left, 
was  the  sensation  produced  by  that 
interruption  of  all  religious  use  and 
wont.  It  came  upon  her  with  an 
acute  sting,  to  think  that  her  poor 
young  minister  was  travelling  that 
Sunday;  just  as  in  Arthur's  own 
experience  at  that  same  moment, 
the  utter  incoherence,  chaos,  and 
wretchedness  into  which  his  life 
had  suddenly  fallen,  breathed  upon 
him  in  the  sound  of  the  church 
bells. 

"  Dear  me,  I  am  very  sorry,"  said 
Mrs  Tufton  ;  "  some  fever  or  some- 
thing, I  suppose — something  that's 
catching  1  Dear,  dear  me,  I  am  so 
sorry  !  but  there  are  some  people 
that  never  take  infection ;  a  little 
camphor  is  such  a  nice  thing  to 
carry  about,  it  can't  do  any  harm, 
you  know.  Mrs  Tozer  tells  me  he 
is  a  very  nice  young  man,  Mr  Vin- 
cent's friend  from  'Omerton.  I 
don't  like  to  say  such  a  thing  of  a 
girl,  but  I  do  believe  your  son  could 
have  that  Phoebe  any  day  for  asking, 
Mrs  Vincent.  I  can't  bear  forward 
girls  for  my  part — that  is  her  just 
going  into  the  pew  with  the  pink 
bonnet ;  oh,  you  know  her  ! — to  be 
sure  Mrs  Pigeon  remarked  you  were 
sure  to  go  tlwre  ;  though  I  should 
have  hoped  we  would  have  seen  you 
as  soon  as  any  one  in  Carlingford." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  been  much  dis- 
appointed not  to  call.  I — I  hope  I 
shall — to-morrow,"  said  the  widow, 
to  whom  to-morrow  loomed  dark 
like  another  world,  and  who  could 
not  help  repeating  over  and  over 
the  dreaded  name. 
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"  That  is  Maria  Pigeon  all  in 
white — to  be  only  tradespeople 
they  do  dress  more  than  I  approve 
of,"  said  Mrs  Tufton.  "  My  Ade- 
laide, I  am  sure,  never  went  like 
that ;  many  people  think  Maria  a 
deal  nicer  looking  than  Phoebe 
Tozer,  but  her  mother  is  so  particu- 
lar— more  than  particular — what  I 
call  troublesome,  you  know.  You 
can't  turn  round  without  giving 
her  offence.  Dear  me,  how  my 
tongue  is  going !  the  minister  would 
say  I  was  just  at  my  old  imprudent 
tricks — but  you,  that  were  a  minis- 
ter's wife,  can  understand.  She  is 
such  a  difficult  woman  to  deal  with. 
I  am  sure  Mr  Tufton  is  always  tell- 
ing them  to  wait,  and  that  Mr  Vin- 
cent is  a  young  man  yet,  and  ex- 
perience is  all  he  wants.  I  wish 
he  had  a  good  wife  to  keep  him 
straight;  but  I  don't  know  that  that 
would  be  advisable  either,  because 
of  Phoebe  and  the  rest.  Dear,  dear, 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  know  what 
to  do ! — but  Mr  Tufton  always  says, 

If  he  had  a  little  more  experience 

Bless  me,  the  young  man  is  in  the 
pulpit!"  said  Mrs  Tufton,  coming 
to  a  sudden  standstill,  growing 
very  red,  and  picking  up  her  hymn- 
book.  Very  seldom  had  the  good 
woman  such  a  chance  of  talk.  She 
ran  herself  so  out  of  breath  that 
she  could  not  join  in  that  first 
hymn. 

But  Mrs  Vincent,  who  had  a  sen- 
sation that  the  pew,  and  indeed  the 
whole  chapel,  trembled  with  the 
trembling  that  was  in  her  own 
frame,  but  who  felt  at  the  same 
time  that  everybody  was  looking  at 
her,  and  that  Arthur's  credit  was 
involved,  stood  up  steadfastly,  hold- 
ing her  book  firm  in  both  her 
hands,  and  with  an  effort  almost 
too  much  for  her,  the  heroism  of 
a  martyr,  added  her  soft  voice, 
touched  with  age,  yet  still  melodi- 
ous and  true,  to  the  song  of  praise. 
The  words  choked  her  as  she 
uttered  them,  yet  with  a  kind  of 
desperate  courage  she  kept  on. 
Praise  ! — it  happened  to  be  a  very 
effusive  hymn  that  day,  an  utter- 
ance of  unmitigated  thanksgiving ; 
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fortunately  she  had  not  sufficient 
command  of  her  mind  or  wits  to 
see  clearly  what  she  was  singing,  or 
to  enter  into  the  wonderful  bitter 
difference  between  the  thanks  she 
was  uttering  and  the  position  in 
which  she  stood.  Could  she  give 
God  thanks  for  Susan's  ruin,  or  re- 
joice in  the  light  He  had  given  r 
when  it  revealed  only  misery  I 
She  was  not  called  upon  to  answer 
that  hard  qiuestion.  She  stood  up 
mechanically  with  her  white  face 
set  in  pale  steadfastness,  and  was 
only  aware  that  she  was  singing, 
keeping  the  tune,  and  making  her- 
self noways  remarked  among  the 
crowd  of  strange  people,  many  of 
whom  turned  curious  eyes  towards 
her.  She  stood  with  both  her  feet 
set  firm  on  the  floor,  both  her  hands 
holding  fast  to  the  book,  and  over 
the  ache  of  frightful  suspense  in 
her  heart  came  the  soft  voice  of  her 
singing,  which  for  once  in  her  life 
meant  nothing  except  a  forlorn  de- 
termination to  keep  up  and  hold 
herself  erect  and  vigilant,  sentinel 
over  Arthur's  fortunes  and  his 
people's  thoughts. 

Mr  Beecher's  sermon  was  unde- 
niably clever ;  the  Salem  folks 
pricked  up  their  ears  at  the  sound 
of  it,  recalling  as  it  did  that  period 
of  delightful  excitation  when  they 
were  hearing  candidates,  and  felt 
themselves  the  dispensers  of  patron- 
age. That  was  over  now,  and  they 
were  wedded  to  one  ;  but  the  bond 
of  union  between  themselves  and 
their  pastor  was  far  from  being 
indissoluble,  and  they  contemplated 
this  new  aspirant  to  their  favour 
with  feelings  stimulated  and  piqu- 
ant, as  a  not  inconsolable  husband, 
likely  to  become  a  widower,  might 
contemplate  the  general  female 
public,  out  of  which  candidates  for 
the  problematically  vacant  place 
might  arise.  Mrs  Pigeon,  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and 
whose  daughter  Mr  Vincent  had 
not  distinguished,  whose  house  he 
had  not  specially  frequented,  and 
whom,  most  of  all,  he  had  passed 
in  the  street  without  recognition, 
made  a  note  of  this  man  from 
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'Omerton.  If  the  painf  ul  necessity 
of  dismissing  the  present  pastor 
should  occur — as  such  things  did 
occur,  deplorable  though  they  were 
—it  might  be  worth  while  sending 
for  Mr  Beecher.  She  made  a  note 
of  him  privately  in  her  mind,  as 
she  sat  listening  with  ostentatious 
attention,  nodding  her  head  now 
and  then  by  way  of  assent  to  his 
statements.  Mrs  Vincent  remarked 
her  as  she  watched  the  congregation 
from  the  minister's  pew,  with  her 
jealous  mother's  eyes.  The  Tozers 
were  not  so  devoted  in  their  listen- 
ing. Mrs  Tozer's  brilliant  cherry- 
coloured  bonnet  visibly  drooped 
once  or  twice  with  a  blessed 
irregularity  of  motion  ;  all  these 
signs  Mrs  Vincent  perceived  as  she 
sat  in  preternatural  acute  conscious- 
ness of  everything  round  her,  by  Mrs 
Tufton's  side.  She  was  even  aware 
that  the  sermon  was  clever ;  she 
remembered  expressions  in  it  long 
after, which  somehow  got  burned  in, 
without  any  will  of  hers,  upon  her 
breaking  heart.  The  subdued  an- 
guish that  was  in  her  collected  fuel 
for  its  own  silent  consuming  fire, 
even  in  the  congregation  of  Salem, 
where,  very  upright,  very  watchful, 
afraid  to  relax  her  strained  nerves 
even  by  leaning  back  or  forward, 
she  lived  through  the  long  service 
as  if  through  a  year  of  suffering. 

The  congregation  dispersed  in  a 
buzz  of  talk  and  curiosity.  Every- 
body waited  to  know  where  the 
minister  had  gone,  and  what  had 
taken  him  away.  "  I  can't  say  as 
I  think  he's  using  of  us  well,"  said 
somebody,  whom  Mrs  Vincent  could 
hear  as  she  made  her  way  to  the 
door.  "  Business  of  his  own  !  a 
minister  ain't  got  no  right  to  have 
business  of  his  own,  leastways  on 
Sundays.  Preaching's  his  business. 
I  don't  hold  with  that  notion.  He's 
in  our  employ,  and  we  pays  him 
well " 

Here  a  whisper  from  some  chari- 
table bystander  directed  the  speak- 
er's eyes  to  Mrs  Vincent,  who  was 
close  behind. 

"  Well !  it  ain't  nothing  to  me 
who  hears  me,"  said  this  rebellious 


member,  not  without  a  certain  vul- 
gar pleasure  in  his  power  of  insult. 
"  We  pays  him  well,  as  I  say ;  I 
have  to  stick  to  my  business  well  or 
ill,  and  I  don't  see  no  reason  why 
the  minister  should  be  different ;  if 
he  don't  mind  us  as  pays  him,  why, 
another  will." 

"  Oh,  I've  been  waiting  to  catch 
your  eye,"  said  Mrs  Pigeon,  dart- 
ing forward  at  this  crisis  to  Mrs 
Tufton  ;  "  wasn't  that  a  sweet  ser- 
mon 1  that's  refreshing,  that  is !  I 
haven't  listened  to  anything  as 
roused  me  up  like  that,  no,  not 
since  dear  Mr  Tufton  came  first  to 
Carlingford ;  as  for  what  we've  been 
hearing  of  late,  I  don't  say  it's  not 
clever,  but,  oh,  it's  cold  !  and  for 
them  as  like  good  gospel  preaching 
and  rousing  up,  I  must  confess  as 
Mr  Vincent " 

"  Hush  !  Mrs  Pigeon— Mrs  Vin- 
cent," said  Mrs  Tufton,  hurriedly  ; 
"  you  two  ladies  should  have  been 
introduced  at  the  first.  Mr  Pigeon 
is  one  of  our  deacons  and  leading 
men,  Mrs  Vincent,  and  I  don't 
doubt  you've  often  and  often  heard 
your  son  talking  of  him.  We  are 
always  discussing  Mr  Vincent,  be- 
cause he  is  our  own  pastor  now,  you 
know ;  and  a  precious  young  man  he 
is — and  all  that  he  wants  is  a  little 
experience,  as  Mr  Tufton  always 
says." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry ! — I  beg  your 
pardon,  I'm  sure,"  cried  Mrs  Pigeon; 
"  but  I  am  one  as  always  speaks  my 
mind,  and  don't  go  back  of  my 
word.  Folks  as  sees  a  deal  of  the 
minister,"  continued  the  poulterer's 
wife,  not  without  a  glance  at  that 
cherry-coloured  bonnet  which  had 
nodded  during  the  sermon,  and  to 
which  poor  Mrs  Vincent  felt  a  cer- 
tain gratitude,  "  may  know  differ- 
ent ;  but  me  as  don't  have  much 
chance,  except  in  chapel,  I  will  say, 
as  I  think  he  wants  speaking  to; 
most  folks  do  —  specially  young 
folks,  when  they're  making  a  start 
in  the  world.  He's  too  high,  he  is, 
for  us  plain  Salem  folks ;  what  we 
want  is  a  man  as  preaches  gospel 
sermons — real  rousing-up  discourses 
— and  sits  down  pleasant  to  his  tea, 
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and  makes  hisself  friendly.  I  never 
was  one  as  ^thought  a  minister 
couldn't  do  wrong.  I  always  said 
as  they  were  just  like  other  men, 
liking  grand  dinners  and  grand 
folks,  and  the  vanities  of  this  world ; 
— not  meaning  no  offence,  Mrs  Vin- 
cent, neither  to  you  nor  the  minis- 
ter— but  I  must  say  as  I  think,  he's 
a  deal  too  high/' 

"  My  son  has  had  very  good 
training,"  said  the  widow,  not  with- 
out dignity.  "  His  dear  father  had 
many  good  friends  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  him.  He  has  always 
been  accustomed  to  good  society ; 
and  I  must  say,  at  the  same  time/' 
added  Mrs  Vincent,  "  that  1  never 
knew  Arthur  to  fail  in  courtesy  to 
the  poorer  brethren.  If  he  has  done 
so,  I  am  sure  it  has  been  uninten- 
tionally. It  is  quite  against  my 
principles  and  his  dear  father's  to 
show  any  respect  to  persons.  If 
he  has  shown  any  neglect  of  Mrs 
Pigeon's  family/'  continued  the 
mild  diplomatist,  "  it  must  have 
been  because  he  thought  them  less, 
and  not  more,  in  need  of  him  than 
the  rest  of  the  flock." 

Mrs  Pigeon  listened  with  open 
mouth,  but  total  discomfiture: 
whether  this  was  a  compliment  or  a 
reprimand  was  totally  beyond  her 
power  to  make  out.  She  cried,  "  Oh, 
I'm  sure  ! "  in  a  tone  which  was 
half  defensive  and  half  deprecating. 
Mrs  Pigeon,  however,  intended  no- 
thing less  than  to  terminate  the  con- 
versation at  this  interesting  point, 
and  it  was  with  utter  dismay  that 
she  perceived  Mrs  Vincent  sweep 
past  before  she  had  recovered  herself 
— sweep  past — though  that  black 
silk  gown  was  of  very  moderate 
dimensions,  and  the  trim  little 
figure  was  noways  majestic.  The 
minister's  mother  made  a  curtsy  to 
the  astonished  wife  of  the  poulterer; 
she  said  "  good-morning  "  with  a 
gracious  bow,  and  went  upon  her 
way  before  Mrs  Pigeon  had  recover- 
ed her  breath.  Perfect  victory  at- 
tended the  gentle  widow  in  this 
little  passage  of  arms.  Her  assail- 
ant fell  back,  repeating  in  a  subdued 
tone,  "Well,  I'm  sure!"  Mrs 
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Pigeon,  like  Tozer,  granted  that  the 
minister's  mother  was  "  quite  the 
lady,"  henceforward,  in  her  heart. 

And  Mrs  Vincent  passed  on  vic- 
torious; yes,  victorious,  and  con- 
scious of  her  victory,  though  giddy 
with  secret  anguish,  and  feeling  as 
if  every  obstacle  that  hindered  her 
return  was  a  conscious  cruelty.  They 
could  not  have  arrived  this  morning 
— it  was  impossible;  yet  she  burned 
to  get  back  to  see  whether  impossibi- 
lity might  not  be  accomplished  for 
once,  and  Susan  be  there  awaiting 
her.  The  first  to  detain  her  was 
Mrs  Tufton,  who  hurried,  with 
added  respect,  after  her,  triumphing 
secretly  in  Mrs  Pigeon's  defeat. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  gave  her  her 
answer,"  said  Mrs  Tufton  ;  "  bless 
me,  how  pleased  Adelaide  will  be 
when  I  tell  her !  I  always  said  it 
would  be  well  for  a  minister's  wife 
to  have  a  spirit.  Won't  you  come 
and  take  a  bit  of  dinner  with  us,  as 
Mr  Vincent  is  not  at  home  1  Oh, 
I  daresay  somebody  will  ask  Mr 
Beecher.  It  does  not  do  to  pay  too 
much  attention  to  the  young  men 
that  come  to  preach — though  I  think 
he  was  clever.  You  won't  come1? — 
a  headache  1 — poor  dear  !  You're 
worrying  about  your  daughter,  I  am 
sure ;  but  I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you. 
Young  girls  in  health  don't  take  in- 
fection. She'll  come  back  all  right, 
you'll  see.  Well — good-bye.  Don't 
come  in  the  evening  if  you  have  a 
headache.  I  shouldn't,  if  I  were 
you.  Good-bye — and  to-morrow,  if 
all  is  well,  we'll  look  for  you.  Shiloh 
Cottage — just  a  little  way  past 
Salem — you  can't  miss  the  way." 

"  Yes,  thank  you — to-morrow," 
said  Mrs  Vincent.  If  only  any- 
body could  have  known  what 
dreadful  work  it  was  keeping  up 
that  smile,  holding  upright  as  she 
did !  Then  she  went  on  a  little 
way  in  peace,  half-crazed  with  the 
misery  that  consumed  her,  yet  un- 
naturally vigilant  and  on  the  alert, 
always  holding  up  Arthur's  standard 
at  that  critical  hour  when  he  had 
no  representative  but  herself  in  his 
field  of  battle.  But  the  poor  mother 
was  not  long  allowed  this  interval 
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of  peace.  After  a  few  minutes, 
the  Tozerijj,  who  were  going  the 
same  way,  came  up  to  her  and  sur- 
rounded her  like  a  bodyguard. 

"  I  liked  that  sermon,  ma'am," 
said  Tozer ;  "  there  was  a  deal  that 
was  practical  in  that  sermon.  If 
ever  we  should  be  in  the  way 
of  hearing  candidates  again — and 
shortsighted  creatures  like  us  never 
knows  what's  a-going  to  happen — 
I'd  put  down  that  young  man's 
name  for  an  'earing.  There  ain't  a 
word  to  be  said  again'  the  minister's 
sermons  in  the  matter  of  talent. 
They're  full  of  mind,  ma'am — 
they're  philosophical,  that's  what 
they  are ;  and  the  pews  we've  let 
in  Salem  since  he  come  proves  it, 
let  folks  say  what  they  will.  But 
if  there  is  a  want,  it's  in  the  appli- 
cation. He  don't  press  it  home 
upon  their  consciences,  not  as 
some  on  us  expected ;  and  Mr  Tuf- 
ton  being  all  in  that  line,  as  you 
may  say,  makes  it  show  the  more. 
If  I  was  going  to  make  a  change 
again — not  as  I  mean  nothing  of 
the  kind,  nor  as  the  Salem  folks 
has  ever  took  it  into  their  heads — 
I'd  like  to  have  a  little  o'  both 
ways,  that's  what  I'd  like." 

"  When  you  get  a  minister  of 
independent  mind,  Mr  Tozer,  if  he 
gives  you  the  best  he  has,  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own 
way,"  said  Mrs  Vincent.  "  My 
dear  husband  always  said  so,  and 
he  had  great  experience.  Mr  Vin- 
cent's son,  I  know,  will  never  want 
friends." 

"  I  am  sure  as  long  as  the  minis- 
ter keeps  to  his  duty,  he'll  always 
find  friends  in  Tozer  and  me,"  said 
the  deacon's  wife,  striking  in ;  "  and 
though  there  may  be  folks  in  a 
finer  way,  there  ain't  no  such  good 
friends  a  pastor  can  have  as  in  his 
own  flock.  As  for  hearing  candi- 
dates and  that,  Tozer  ought  to 
know  as  none  on  us  would  hear  of 
such  a  thing.  I  don't  see  no  reason 
why  Mr  Vincent  shouldn't  settle 
down  in  'Carlingford  and  make 
himself  comfortable.  We're  all  his 
friends  as  long  as  he's  at  his 
post." 


"  Oh,  ma,  I  am  sure  he  is  at  his 
post,"  cried  Phcebe  ;  "  he  has  gone 
away  because  he  could  not  help  it. 
I  am  quite  sure,"  continued  the 
modest  maiden,  casting  down  her 
eyes,  "  that  he  would  never  have 
left  but  for  a  good  reason  !  Oh,  I 
am  confident  he  is  fond  of  Carling- 
ford now.  He  would  not  go  away 
if  he  had  not  some  duty — I  am 
certain  he  would  not ! " 

"  If  Phcebe  is  better  informed 
than  the  rest  of  us,  it  ain't  nobody's 
business  as  I  can  see,"  said  the 
father,  with  a  short  laugh.  "  I 
always  like  the  young  folks  to 
manage  them  matters  among  them- 
selves ;  but  I  take  my  own  view, 
miss,  for  all  that." 

"  Oh,  pa,  how  can  you  talk  so," 
cried  Phoebe,  in  virgin  confusion, 
"  to  make  Mrs  Vincent  think " 

"  Indeed,  nothing  will  make  me 
think  otherwise  than  I  know," 
said  Mrs  Vincent,  with  a  voice 
which  extinguished  Phcebe.  "  I 
understand  my  son.  He  does  not 
bestow  his  confidence  very  easily  ; 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  quite  able  to 
manage  all  the  matters  he  may 
have  in  hand,"  added  the  widow, 
not  without  significance.  Not  all 
her  anxiety  for  Arthur,  not  all 
her  personal  wretchedness,  could 
unwoman  the  minister's  mother  so 
much  as  to  make  her  forgive  or 
overlook  Phoebe's  presumption.  She 
could  not  have  let  this  pretendant 
to  her  son's  affections  off  without 
transfixing  her  with  a  passing  ar- 
row. Human  endurance  has  its 
limits.  Mrs  Vincent  could  bear 
anything  for  Arthur  except  this 
pretence  of  a  special  interest  in 
him. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  never  meant 

!"  faltered  Phcebe  ;  but  she 

could  get  no  further,  and  even  her 
mother  did  not  come  to  the  rescue. 

"  Them  things  had  much  best 
not  be  talked  of,"  said  Mrs  Tozer, 
sharply.  "  Mr  Beecher  is  coming 
in  to  have  a  bit  of  dinner.  You 
mightn't  have  things  comfortable 
where  you  are,  the  minister  being 
away,  and  you  used  to  your  own 
house.  Won't  you  come  in  with 
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us  and  eat  a  bit  of  dinner  1  I  never 
can  swallow  a  morsel  when  I'm  by 
myself.  It's  lonesome  for  you  in 
them  rooms,  and  us  so  near.  There 
ain't  no  ceremony  nor  nonsense,  but 
we'll  be  pleased  if  you'll  come." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said 
Mrs  Vincent,  who  could  not  forget 
that  the  cherry-coloured  bonnet  had 
nodded  during  Mr  Beecher's  ser- 
mon, "  but  I  slept  badly  last  night. 
At  my  time  of  life  a  new  bed  often 
makes  one  sleepless,  and  I  have  a 
bad  headache.  I  think  I  will  go 
and  lie  down.  Many  thanks.  It 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  ask  me.  I 
hope  I  shall  see  you/'  said  the 
widow,  with  a  slight  shiver,  repeat- 
ing her  formula,  "to-morrow." 

"  You  can't  take  us  amiss/'  said 
Mrs  Tozer ;  "  there's  always  enough 
for  an  extra  one,  if  it  isn't  grand 
or  any  ceremony  ;  or  if  you'll  come 
to  tea  and  go  to  church  with  us  at 
night?  Phcebe  can  run  over  and 
see  how  you  find  yourself.  Good- 
mornin'.  I'm  sorry  you'll  not 
come  in." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
go  with  you  and  nurse  you,"  said 
Phoebe,  not  without  a  glance  in  the 
other  direction  at  the  approaching 
form  of  the  young  man  from 
'Omerton,  "  I  am  so  frightened  you 
don't  like  me  ! — but  I'll  come  over 
before  tea,  and  sit  with  you  if  your 
headache  is  not  better.  If  I  could 
only  make  you  fancy  I  was  Miss 
Vincent ! "  said  Phcebe,  with  pink 
pleading  looks. 

Mrs  Vincent  turned  away  more 
smartly  under  the  effect  of  that 
stimulant.  She  crossed  George 
Street,  towards  her  son's  rooms,  a 
solitary  little  figure,  in  the  flood  of 
winter  sunshine — not  dismal  to 
look  at,  save  for  its  black  dress, 
trim,  alert,  upright  still.  And  the 
heart  within,  which  ached  with 
positive  throbs  of  pain,  had  roused 
up  under  that  last  provocation, 
and  was  stinging  with  indignation 
and  anger,  pure  womanly,  and 
not  to  be  deadened  by  any  anguish. 
Phcebe's  impertinence,  as  she  called 
it  to  herself,  took  her  out  of  her 
own  far  heavier  trouble.  To  think 
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of  that  pink  creature  having  designs 
upon  her  boy,  and  taking  upon  her- 
self little  airs  of  conquest !  To  en- 
counter Phoebe's  wiles  overwhelmed 
Arthur  with  shame  and  annoyance  ; 
but  they  exasperated  his  mother. 
She  went  home  with  a  steadier 
ring  in  her  little  light  footstep. 
But  the  fumes  of  that  temporary 
excitement  had  faded  when  the  door 
opened  upon  her — the  blank  door, 
with  the  little  maid  open-mouthed 
behind,  who  did  not  look  her  in 
the  face,  and  who  had  nothing  to 
communicate  :  the  sitting-room  up- 
stairs lay  blank  in  utter  solitude — 
all  the  books  put  away  according 
to  Sunday  custom,  and  the  cover  of 
Arthur's  letter  lying  on  the  table 
startling  his  mother  into  wild  hopes 
that  some  other  communication  had 
come  for  her.  She  sank  down  upon 
a  chair,  and  covered  her  pale  face 
with  her  hands — torture  intolerable, 
unendurable  ;  but  oh,  how  certainly 
to  be  endured  and  put  up  with ! 
This  poor  mother,  who  had  met 
with  many  a  heavy  sorrow  in  her 
day,  though  never  any  so  hideous 
as  this,  was  no  excitable,  passionate 
creature,  but  a  wholesome,  daylight 
woman,  in  whom  no  strain  of  super- 
lative emotions  had  choked  up  the 
natural  channels  of  relief.  She 
wept  a  few  bitter,  heavy  tears 
under  cover  of  her  clasped  hands — 
tears  which  took  away  the  dreadful 
pressure  upon  her  brain,  and  made 
it  easier  to  bear  for  the  moment. 
Then  she  went  away  in  her  pa- 
tience, and  took  off  her  bonnet, 
and  prepared  herself  for  the  calm 
of  the  dreadful  day  of  which  so 
small  a  portion  had  yet  passed. 
She  pretended  to  dine,  that  no  out- 
let might  be  left  to  gossip  on  that 
score.  She  took  a  good  book  and 
lay  down  upon  the  sofa  in  the 
awful  silence — the  moments  creep- 
ing, stealing  over  her  in  a  tedious 
procession  which  she  could  al- 
most see — the  silence  throbbing  all 
around  as  if  with  the  beats  of  her 
own  heart ;  how  was  it  that  the 
walls  of  the  house  stood  steady 
with  those  throbs  palpitating  with- 
in their  dull  enclosure  1  But  there 
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was  tliis  comfort  at  least,  that  no- 
body fathomed  Mrs  Vincent  in  that 
speechless  martyrdom  of  hers  — 
nobody  guessed  the  horror  in  her 
heart — nobody  imagined  that  there 
was  anything  of  tragic  meaning 
under  that  composed  aspect.  She 
went  to  church  again  in  the  even- 
ing to  escape  Phoebe's  "  nursing," 
and  sat  there  choking  with  the  an- 
ticipation that  meantime  her  son 
was  bringing  Susan  home.  She 
walked  home  with  Beecher,  de- 
voured by  feverish  hopes  and  fears, 
found  still  no  one  there,  with  an 
unutterable  pang,  yet  relief,  and 
sat  with  the  young  man  from 
'Omerton  for  a  horrible  hour  or 
two,  till  the  strain  had  all  but 
killed  her.  But  nobody  came ;  no- 
body came  all  through  the  hideous 
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night.  Holding  with  half -frantic 
hands  to  the  thread  of  life,  which 
could  ill  bear  this  total  want  of  all 
its  usual  sustenance,  but  which 
must  not  be  sacrificed  for  her  chil- 
dren's sake — keeping  alive,  she  could 
not  tell  how,  without  food,  without 
rest,  without  even  prayer — nothing 
but  a  form  of  dumb  entreaty  coming 
to  her  mind  when  she  sought  some 
forlorn  comfort  from  the  mere  fact 
of  going  on  her  knees — Mrs  Yin- 
cent  lived  through  the  night  and 
the  morning.  Another  horrible, 
sunshiny,  cheerful  day;  but  no 
sound  in  earth  or  heaven  to  say 
they  were  coming — no  arrival,  no 
letter — nothing  but  hopeless,  sick- 
ening, intolerable  suspense  —  sus- 
pense all  the  more  intolerable  be- 
cause it  had  to  be  borne. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


To-morrow  !  to-morrow  was  Mon- 
day morning,  a  new  day,  a  new 
work-week — cheerful,  healthful,  and 
exhilarating — bright  with  that  frosty 
sunshine,  which  carried  compara- 
tive comfort  to  many  a  poor  house 
in  Carlingford.  The  widow's  face 
was  sharper,  paler,  of  a  wonderful 
ashy  colour.  Nature  could  not  go 
on  under  such  a  struggle  without 
showing  signs  of  it.  Beecher,  who 
was  not  to  go  until  a  late  train, 
took  leave  of  her  as  soon  as  he 
could,  not  without  a  little  fright, 
and  betook  himself  to  Tozer's, 
where  he  said  she  overawed  him 
with  her  grand  manners,  and  where 
he  was  led  to  admit  that  Vincent 
had  always  been  a  little  "  high/' 
If  she  could  have  abandoned  her- 
self to  her  dreadful  vigil,  perhaps 
Mrs  Vincent  might  have  found  it 
easier,  perhaps  harder — she  herself 
thought  the  former ;  but  she  dared 
not  give  up  to  it.  She  had  to  set 
her  face  like  a  flint — she  was  Ar- 
thur's representative,  and  had  still 
to  show  a  steadfast  front  of  battle 
for  him,  and  if  not  discomfit,  still 
confront  his  enemies.  She  had  to 
call  at  Shiloh  Cottage,  at  Mrs 
Tozer's,  to  do  what  else  might  be 


necessary  for  the  propitiation  of  the 
flock.  She  never  dreamed  of  say- 
ing to  herself  that  she  could  not 
do  it  ;  there  was  no  question  of 
that ;  the  flag  had  to  be  kept  flying 
for  Arthur.  No  friend  of  his  must 
be  jeopardised,  no  whisper  allowed 
to  rise  which  his  mother  could  pre- 
vent; she  had  been  a  minister's 
wife  for  thirty  years  ;  well  had  she 
learnt  in  that  time,  like  Mrs  Tuf- 
ton,  that  a  deal  of  attention  was 
needed  to  keep  all  things  straight. 

Accordingly,  in  the  height  of  her 
excitement  and  anxiety,  believing 
that  any  moment  the  poor  fugitive 
might  be  brought  home,  the  widow, 
in  her  unflinching  martyrdom,  once 
more  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  drew 
out  her  black  ribbon  into  bows  of 
matchless  neatness.  Though  she 
wrung  her  poor  hands  in  speechless 
anguish  as  she  went  out  of  the 
room,  it  was  with  composed,  though 
colourless  lips,  that  she  spoke  to 
the  little  maid  in  the  hall.  "  Mr 
Vincent  may  come  home  any  time 
to-day,"  said  the  widow;  "you 
must  have  some  lunch  ready,  and 
tea  ;  perhaps  his  sister  may  be  with 
him — or — or  she  may  come  alone. 
Any  one  who  comes  is  to  be  taken 
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up-stairs.  I  will  not  be  long  gone  ; 
and  I  am  going  to  Mrs  Tufton's, 
if  anybody  should  want  me " 

At  this  moment  a  knock  came  to 
the  door — a  hurried  single  knock, 
always  alarming,  and  sounding  like 
an  evil  omen.  Mrs  Vincent's  voice 
failed  her  at  that  sound  —  most 
likely  her  face  went  into  convul- 
sive twitches — for  the  maid  stood 
staring  at  her,  too  much  startled 
to  open  the  door,  until  a  wild  ges- 
ture from  the  speechless  woman, 
who  was  herself  unable  to  move, 
her  breath  almost  forsaking  her, 
and  coming  in  sobs,  recalled  the 
girl  to  her  senses.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  Mrs  Vincent  stood 
with  burning  eyes  gazing  out.  Ah, 
not  Susan !  never  Susan  ! — a  lit- 
tle, stout,  rustic  figure,  all  weary 
and  dishevelled,  looking  ashamed, 
frightened,  almost  disreputable  in 
utter  forlornness  and  unhappiness. 
Mrs  Vincent  gave  a  great  sob  to 
get  breath,  and  dropped  upon  the 
chair,  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
Mary.  She  had  forgotten  Mary — 
forgotten  her  momentary  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  Susan's  flight  was 
not  alone.  Now  was  it  life  or 
death  the  girl  was  bringing  1  She 
drew  the  frightened  creature  near, 
close,  and  shrieked,  as  she  thought, 
her  question  in  her  ear.  "  What  1 
what]"  said  Mrs  Vincent  in  her 
own  mind  ;  but  no  sound  came  to 
Mary's  ears. 

"  0  missis  dear,  missis  dear  !  " 
sobbed  the  girl.  "  I've  been  and 
told  Mr  Arthur  exact  where  she  is 
— he's  gone  to  fetch  her  home.  0 
missis,  don't  take  on!  they'll  soon 
be  here.  Miss  Susan's  living,  she 
ain't  dead.  O  missis,  missis,  she 
ain't  dead — it  might  be  worse  nor 
it  is." 

At  these  words  Mrs  Vincent 
roused  herself  up  once  more.  "  My 
daughter  has  been  ill,"  she  said  in 
gasps,  turning  a  dreadful  look  upon 
the  servant  of  the  house.  Then  she 
rose,  took  hold  of  Mary's  arm,  and 
went  up-stairs  with  her,  holding  her 
fast.  She  shut  the  door  with  her 
own  hands  when  they  got  back  to 
the  lonely  parlour  full  of  daylight 
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and  silence.  "  Miss  Susan  has  been 
ill  1 "  she  said  once  more  with  parch- 
ed lips,  looking  again,  with  that  full 
blank  gaze  which  seemed  to  deny 
and  defy  any  other  answer,  in  Mary's 
frightened  face. 

"  O  missis,  don't  take  on ! "  sobbed 
the  terrified  girl. 

"  No,  oh  no,  no,  that  is  impossible. 
I  can't  take  on,  Mary,  if  I  would — 
oh  no,  not  now,"  said  the  poor  wi- 
dow, with  what  seemed  a  moment- 
ary wandering  of  her  strained  senses. 
"  Tell  me  all — I  am  ready  to  hear  it 
all." 

And  then  Mary  began  the  pitiful 
story,  the  same  they  had  heard  in 
Lonsdale  —  the  sudden  arrival  of 
the  girl  and  her  governess,  and  in- 
nocent Susan's  puzzled  interest  in 
them  ;  Mr  Fordham's  appearance 
afterwards,  his  sudden  snatch  at 
the  stranger,  his  ready  use  of  Ar- 
thur's letter,  which  Susan  was  dis- 
turbed about,  to  persuade  her  that 
she  must  instantly  go  to  her  mother 
and  set  all  right ;  the  journey  which, 
when  they  arrived  late  at  night  in 
the  unknown  place,  with  the  boom 
of  the  unexpected  sea  in  their 
ears,  the  defenceless  deceived  crea- 
tures found  out  not  to  be  Carling- 
ford.  Mary  knew  nothing  of  the 
scene  which  had  been  enacted 
between  them,  when  the  villanous 
scheme  was  made  known  to  the 
unhappy  victim.  She  could  tell 
nothing  but  by  guesses  of  what  had 
passed  and  followed,  and  Mary,  of 
course,  by  a  natural  certainty, 
guessed  the  worst.  But  next  day 
Susan  had  written  to  her  mother, 
either  because  she  was  still  de- 
ceived or  still  innocent ;  and  the 
next  day  again  Mary  was  sent 
away  under  a  pretence  of  being 
sent  to  church,  and  the  false  Ford- 
ham  himself  had  conducted  her  to 
town  and  left  her  there.  Such  was 
Mary's  tale.  Last  night  she  had  met 
Mr  Arthur  and  given  him  the  ad- 
dress. Now,  no  doubt,  they  were 
on  their  way, — if  only  missis  would 
not  take  on ! 

"  No,"  said  the  widow  once  more, 
with  speechless  lips.  Take  on  !  oh 
no,  never  more.  Surely  all  these 
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light  afflictions  that  could  bring 
tears  were  over  now — nothing  but 
horror  and  agony  remained.  The 
poor  mother  sat  for  a  little  in  a 
dreadful  silence,  aching  all  over 
her  anguished  frame.  Nothing  was 
to  be  said  or  done  ;  the  pause  of 
utter  misery,  in  which  thought 
itself  had  no  place,  but  one  hor- 
rible sensation  of  suffering  was  all 
that  remained  of  life,  passed  over 
her;  then  a  faint  agonised  smile 
fluttered  upon  her  white  lips.  She 
drew  on  her  glove  again  slowly  and 
with  pain.  "  I  must  go  out,  Mary/' 
said  Arthur's  mother.  "  I  must  do 
my  duty  if  the  world  were  all  break- 
ing up,  as  I — I  think  it  is ;  and  you 
must  stay  here  and  tell  my  poor 
darling  her  mother  will  come  back 
to  her  directly.  And  don't  talk  to 
the  other  servant,  Mary.  You  shall 
be  like  my  own  child  if  you  will 
stand  by  us  now." 

"  0  missis  dear,  not  a  word — not 
if  it  was  to  save  my  life ! "  said  poor 
Mary,  through  her  tears. 

And  in  her  bravery  and  despera- 
tion the  widow  went  out  to  her 
other  forlorn  hope.  She  went  away 
out  of  the  doors  which  enclosed  at 
least  the  knowledge  of  this  event, 
through  the  everyday  streets,  where, 
if  there  were  other  tragedies,  nobody 
knew  of  them  anymore  than  of  hers. 
She  had  her  veil  over  her  face,  on 
which  that  shadow  had  settled,  and 
no  one  could  have  suspected  her  of 
carrying  a  broken  heart  throughthose 
sunshiny  ways.  She  could  not  think 
or  anticipate  or  even  fear  anything 
further.  Susan  might  die  under  that 
load  of  shame  and  anguish,  but  her 
mother  apprehended,  was  sensible 
of,  nothing  more.  The  worst  had 
come,  except  for  Arthur,  who  might 
be  helped  out  of  his  troubles.  So, 
stunned  and  hopeless,  she  set  out  to 
visit  Arthur's  people,  with  a  cour- 
age more  desperate  than  that  of 
battle.  That  was  the  duty  which 
must  be  done  if  the  world  went  to 
pieces — to  talk  to  Adelaide  Tufton 
and  hear  her  sharp  criticism  and  bit- 
ter gossip — to  listen  to  the  old  min- 
ister dawdling  forth  his  slow  sen- 
timents— to  visit  the  Tozers  and 
soothe  their  feelings,  and  hear  what 
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they  had  to  say.  An  auto-da-fe  in 
the  old  Spanish  fashion  would  have 
been  easier,  to  be  sure ;  but  this 
was  how  the  minister's  mother,  in 
the  depths  of  unknown  anguish  and 
calamity,  was  expected  to  exert  her- 
self, the  only  way  she  could  serve 
her  son. 

The  parlour  in  Shiloh  Cottage 
was  as  green  and  obscure,  as  warm 
and  close,  as  of  old.  The  big  gera- 
nium had  grown,  and  covered  the 
little  window  still  more  completely, 
and  the  fire  burned  with  virulence, 
conscious  of  the  frost.  The  minis- 
ter's invalid  daughter,  with  the  col- 
ourless face  and  sharp  eyes,  was  still 
knitting,  leaning  back  upon  her 
pillows.  Poor  Mrs  Vincent, when  she 
sat  down,  as  near  the  door  as  pos- 
sible, feeling  as  if  she  could  not  get 
breath,  became  immediately  aware 
that  to  confront  those  eyes  was  a 
more  dangerous  process  than  any 
which  she  had  yet  been  subjected 
to  in  Carlingford.  They  penetrated 
through  her,  keen  with  the  restless 
life  and  curiosity,  which  made  up 
to  that  disabled  woman  for  the  pri- 
vations of  her  existence.  In  the 
dim  green  parlour  the  minister's 
mother  saw  nothing  but  Adelaide 
Tufton's  eyes.  If  they  had  been 
beautiful  eyes  the  effect  would  have 
been  less  surprising;  but  they  were 
not  beautiful ;  they  were  pale  blue, 
and  had  something  of  the  shrill 
shining  of  a  rainy  sky  in  the  glisten- 
ing white,,  which  counted  for  far 
more  than  the  faint  watery  colour. 
Mrs  Vincent  gave  way  before  them 
as  she  had  never  yet  done.  She 
cast  down  her  own  eyes,  and  drew 
back  her  chair,  and  even  faltered  in 
her  speech,  when  she  was  obliged 
to  face  their  observation.  The  dan- 
ger was  all  the  greater  for  being  un- 
expected. As  for  Mrs  Tufton,  that 
good  woman  was  in  a  flutter  of  in- 
terest and  sympathy.  She  wanted 
to  know  whether  Susan  had  gone 
through  all  the  orthodox  number 
of  fevers  and  youthful  ailments, 
and  was  in  her  element  talking  of 
the  merits  of  camphor  as  a  preven- 
tive, and  of  all  the  means  that 
might  be  used  to  avoid  infection. 

"  When  my  children  were  young, 
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and  their  papa  always  being  noted 
for  so  active  a  man  among  his 
people,  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  have  done  if  I  had  been 
easily  frightened/'  said  Mrs  Tuf- 
ton.  "Don't  worry  —  keep  her 
quiet,  and  give  her " 

"  Mrs  Vincent  never  said  she 
was  afraid  of  infection,"  said  Ade- 
laide. "  Is  it  typhus  fever  1  My 
mother  jumps  at  everything,  and 
never  stops  to  inquire.  I  daresay 
it's  something  quite  different.  Love 
affairs  1  Oh  no ;  of  course  we  don't 
want  you  to  tell  us.  I  don't  think 
Phoebe  Tozer  will  die  of  her  failure. 
This  young  man  from  Homertonwill 
console  her.  Has  your  son  recover- 
ed his  little  affair  with  the  young 
Dowager,  Mrs  Vincent  1  He  dined 
there,  you  know.  I  daresay  his 
head  was  turned ;  but  there  is  one 
safeguard  with  those  fine  ladies.  If 
a  man  has  his  wits  about  him,  he 
can  always  know  that  they  mean 
nothing  all  the  time." 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean.  My  son  knows  Lady  West- 
ern, I  believe ;  I  remember  one  time 
he  dined  there.  My  Arthur,"  said 
the  mother,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  is 
not  one  to  have  his  head  turned. 
He  has  been  used  to  be  thought  a 
great  deal  of  at  home." 

"Ah,  he's  a  precious  young  man ! " 
said  Mr  Tufton,  see-sawing  the  air 
with  his  large  grey  hand.  "  I  am 
much  interested  in  my  dear  young 
brother.  He  thinks  too  much,  per- 
haps— too  much — of  pleasing  the 
carnal  mind  ;  and  my  people,  that 
have  been  used  to  practical  preach- 
ing so  long,  find  the  difference. 
But  when  he  has  deeper  experi- 
ences  " 

"  Stuff  !  "  said  the  invalid,  turn- 
ing her  head  half  aside ;  "  you 
know  the  chapel  has  filled  since  he 
came.  Even  when  they  are  asses  like 
your  Salem  people,  you  know  they 
like  a  man  with  brains.  I  don't  see 
that  it  matters  much  what  Mr  Vin- 
cent goes  wrong  in  ;  he  was  sure  to 
go  wrong  somehow.  I  gave  him  six 
months,  but  he  has  got  through  the 
six  months,  and  they  have  not  killed 
him  off  yet.  What  does  he  mean, 
thrusting  himself  into  other  people's 
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messes  ]  As  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
it's  quite  a  little  tragedy.  There 
was  that  Mrs  Hilyard,  you  know 
— the  woman  in  Back  Grove  Street. 
Ah,  you  know  her !  "  said  Adelaide, 
keenly,  seeing  the  little  shiver  with 
which  the  visitor  received  the  name. 

"  I  have  heard  my  son  speak  of 
her,"  said  the  widow,  faintly. 

"  She  was  some  connection  of 
the  Bedford  family,"  said  Adelaide, 
going  on,  with  her  curious  eyes  fixed 
on  Mrs  Vincent's  face,  who  quailed 
before  her,  "  and  she  married  a  half 
brother  of  Lady  Western's — a  despe- 
rate rascal  he  was.  They  had  one 
baby,  and  then  she  left  him — one 
baby,  a  girl,  that  has  grown  up  an 
idiot ;  and  here  this  lady  lives — a 
poor  needlewoman — to  keep  the 
girl  safe,  somehow,  out  of  her 
father's  hand.  Why  he  should 
want  to  have  her  I  can't  exactly 
tell.  I  suspect,  because  she's 
pretty,  to  make  a  decoy  of  her, 
and  sell  her  somehow,  either  to 
be  married,  or  worse " 

"  Adelaide  ! "  cried  Mrs  Tufton  ; 
"  oh,  my  dear,  do  mind  what  you're 
saying ;  Mrs  Vincent  does  not  know 
you.  What  can  she  think  if  you 
talk  like  that  1 " 

"  Mrs  Vincent  sees  well  enough 
I  am  not  a  girl,  to  be  frightened 
for  words,"  said  the  sick  woman. 
"  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
what  has  your  son  to  do  with  it  ? 
He's  gone  off  after  them,  now,  for 
some  reason  or  other ;  of  course  I 
don't  expect  you  to  tell  me.  Per- 
haps Lady  Western  has  sent  him  1 
— never  mind,  I  will  find  out ;  but 
I  know  it  has  something  to  do  with 
Mrs  Hilyard,  for  they  both  went  off 
from  Carlingford  the  same  day.  I 
have  no  share  in  life  for  myself," 
said  Adelaide,  with  another  keen 
look  at  the  stranger ;  "  and  so,  in- 
stead of  comforting  myself  that  it's 
all  for  the  best,  as  papa  says,  I  in- 
terfere with  my  fellow  -  creatures. 
Oh,  pray,  don't  be  sorry  for  me ! 
I  get  on  as  well  as  most  people. 
Nobod^  in  this  place  ever  succeeds 
in  concealing  anything  from  me." 

"  Indeed  it  is  a  pity  when  people 
have  anything  to  conceal,"  said  poor 
Mrs  Vincent,  thinking,  with  a  sen- 
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sation  of  deadly  sickness  at  her 
heart,  of  the  awful  secret  which 
was  in  Mary's  keeping,  and  falter- 
ing, in  spite  of  all  her  self-com- 
mand. She  rose  up  hurriedly, 
when  she  met  once  more  the  glance 
of  those  sharp  eyes  :  she  could  not 
bear  that  investigation ;  all  her 
dreadful  suspense  and  excitement 
seemed  to  ooze  out  unawares,  and 
betray  themselves  ;  her  only  safety 
seemed  in  flight. 

"  This  is  a  very  short  visit,"  said 
Mr  Tufton.  "  My  dear  anxious 
sister,  we  can  only  pray  you  may 
be  comforted.  All  things  work 
together  for  good  ;  you  don't  need 
to  be  told  that.  It's  sure  to  be  for 
the  best,  whatever  happens  :  take 
that  consolation  to  your  heart — it's 
sure  to  be  for  the  best." 

"  If  her  daughter  dies  and  her 
son  is  dismissed,  I  wonder  will 
that  be  for  the  best  1 "  said  Adelaide 
Tufton,  as  soon  as  the  widow  had 
left  the  room.  Mrs  Vincent's  ears, 
made  acute  by  suffering,  caught 
enough  of  this  valedictory  address 
to  realise,  if  that  were  possible,  an 
additional  pang.  Kind  Mrs  Tufton 
did  not  hear  it,  not  being  in  any 
such  state  of  feverish  susceptibility. 
She,  on  the  contrary,  kissed  the 
mother,  whom  she  pitied  with  all 
her  heart,  and  entreated  her  not  to 
worry.  "  A  young  healthy  girl  does 
not  fall  ill  for  nothing.  You'll  see 
things  will  turn  out  all  right,"  said 
the  kind  soul ;  and  Mrs  Vincent 
went  upon  her  forlorn  way. 

At  Mrs  Tozer's  the  minister's 
mother  found  a  little  committee 
assembled.  Mrs  Brown  was  there 
from  the  Devonshire  Dairy,  and 
Mrs  Pigeon,  whose  gratification  in 
being  able  to  hail  Mrs  Vincent  as 
an  acquaintance,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  dairywoman  and  amazement  of 
Mrs  Tozer,  almost  restored  the  min- 
ister to  that  lady's  favour.  They 
were  in  the  drawing-room,  where, 
in  honour  of  the  expected  visitors,  a 
fire  had  been  lighted  ;  and  as  Mrs 
Vincent  ascended  the  dark  staircase, 
she  obtained  a  passing  glimpse  of 
Mr  Beecher  seated  at  the  table  in 
the  parlour  studying  '  The  Railway 
Guide/  which  Phoebe  expounded 
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to  him,  until  they  were  both  sent 
for  up-stairs.  Altogether  the  con- 
junction did  not  look  promising 
for  Arthur's  interests.  She  went 
in  thrilling  with  a  touch  of  exas- 
peration and  defiance.  Now  was 
the  time  to  make  a  final  stand 
for  Arthur.  This  covert  rebellion 
could  be  deprecated  no  longer. 

"  I  expect  my  son  home  to-day," 
said  the  brave  mother,  gulping 
down  all  the  pangs  of  her  expecta- 
tion. "  I  think,  now  that  I  see  for 
myself  how  much  he  is  thought 
of  in  Carlingford,  I  ought  to  make 
an  apology  to  the  Salem  people. 
It  was  I  that  induced  him  to  go 
away,  not  thinking  that  one  Sun- 
day would  be  such  a  great  matter  ; 
but  indeed  it  was  very  gratifying 
to  me  to  see  how  disappointed 
everybody  was.  I  hope  Mr  Beecher 
will  pardon  me,  for  I  am  sure  he 
preached  us  a  very  nice  sermon, 
and  we  were  all  grateful  for  it ; 
but,  naturally  on  my  dear  boy's 
account,  to  see  how  disappointed 
everybody  was,  was  a  great  gratifi- 
cation to  me." 

"  Oh !  I  did  not  mind,"  said  Mr 
Beecher,  with  a  little  laugh  of  em- 
barrassment ;  but  the  young  man 
was  much  taken  aback,  and  stared 
with  astonished  looks  before  he 
answered,  at  this  totally  unexpected 
address.  Having  thus  floored  one 
of  her  adversaries,  and  seeing  the 
female  foe  more  voluble  and  ready, 
quite  prepared  to  answer  her,  Mrs 
Vincent  blandly  proceeded. 

"  And  this,  you  know,  Mrs  Tozer, 
was  all  the  more  gratifying  to  me, 
because  I  was  not  quite  sure  that 
Arthur  had  done  wisely  in  choos- 
ing Carlingford.  His  dear  father 
had  so  many  friends  in  our  deno- 
mination, and  people  are  so  kind 
as  to  speak  of  my  boy  as  such  a 
rising  young  man.  Before  I  knew 
Carlingford,"  said  the  widow,  look- 
ing round  her  with  an  air  of  gentle 
superiority,  "  I  used  to  regret  my 
son  had  not  accepted  the  invitation 
from  Liverpool.  Many  people  said 
to  me  that  his  talents  would  have 
had  so  much  more  room  there  ;  but 
I  am  reconciled  now,"  she  added, 
turning  her  mild  eyes  upon  Mrs 
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Pigeon,  who  showed  symptoms  of 
resistance.  "  I  may  say  I  am  quite 
satisfied  now.  He  would  have 
been  better  off,  and  had  more  op- 
portunity of  making  himself  a  posi- 
tion in  Liverpool,  but  what  is  that 
in  comparison  with  the  attachment 
of  a  flock]" 

"  Well,  indeed,  that's  just  the 
thing,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs  Brown, 
who  imagined  herself  addressed; 
"  we  are  fond  of  him.  I  always 
said  he  was  an  uncommon  nice 
young  man  j  and  if  he  was  but  to 
settle  down " 

"  That  will  come  in  time,"  said 
the  minister's  mother,  graciously  ; 
"  and  I  am  glad,  for  my  part,  that 
he  has  been  away,  for  it  shows  me 
how  his  dear  people  feel  towards 
him;  and  though  he  would  have 
been,  of  course,  better  off  in  Liver- 
pool, I  would  never  consider  that 
in  comparison.  They  still  want  to 
have  him,  you  know,  and  keep 
writing  me  letters,  and  him  too,  I 
don't  doubt ;  but  after  what  I  have 
seen,  I  could  never  advise  him  to 
break  the  link  that  has  been  form- 
ed here.  The  connection  between 
pastor  and  people  is  a  sacred  tie  ; 
it  should  never  be  broken,"  said 
Mrs  Vincent,  with  mild  grandeur, 
"  for  anything  so  poor  as  a  money 
object ;  but  my  dear  boy  is  far 
above  any  such  consideration  as 
that." 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs  Pigeon,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath  of  involuntary 
awe  and  admiration ;  "  and  I  don't 
doubt  as  the  pastor  would  have  been 
a  deal  better  off  in  Liverpool,"  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  quite  over- 
powered by  that  master-stroke. 

"  It's  a  deal  bigger  a  place,"  sug- 
gested Mrs  Tozer;  "and  grander 
folks,  I  don't  have  a  doubt,"  she 
too  added,  after  an  interval.  This 
new  idea  took  away  their  breath. 

"  But,  ah  !  what  is  that  to  affec- 
tion ?"  said  Arthur's  artful  mother, 
"  when  a  minister  has  the  love  of 
his  flock  !  My  dear  Mrs  Pigeon, 
though  a  mother  is  naturally  anxi- 
ous for  her  son,  nothing  on  earth 
would  induce  me  to  advise  him  to 
break  such  a  tie  as  that !  " 

"  And  indeed,  ma'am,  it's  as  a 
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Christian  mother  should  act,"  gasp- 
ed the  poulterer's  subdued  wife. 
Mrs  Brown  made  a  little  movement 
of  admiring  assent,  much  impressed 
with  the  fine  sentiment  of  the  mi- 
nister's mother.  Phoebe  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  Mr 
Beecher  found  it  was  time  for  his 
train.  "  Tell  Vincent  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  been  of  use  to  him.  We 
were  all  delighted  in  'Omerton  to 
hear  of  him  making  such  an  'it, " 
said  Mr  Beecher,  friendly  but  dis- 
comfited. He  made  his  leave-taking 
all  round,  before  Mrs  Vincent,  at 
the  height  of  victory,  rose  and  went 
her  way.  Then  she,  too,  shook 
hands,  and  blandly  parted  with  the 
astonished  women.  They  remained 
behind,  and  laid  their  heads  to- 
gether, much  subdued,  over  this  to- 
tally new  light.  She  departed,  gently 
victorious.  This  little  demonstra- 
tion had  done  her  good.  When  she 
got  out  into  the  street,  however,  she 
fell  down  again  into  those  depths  of 
despair  out  of  which  she  had  risen 
so  bravely  for  Arthur's  sake.  She 
began  to  plan  how  she  and  Susan 
could  go  away — not  to  Lonsdale — 
never  again  to  Lonsdale — but  to 
some  unknown  place,  and  hide  their 
shamestricken  heads.  She  was  so 
weary  and  sick  in  her  heart,  it  was 
almost  a  comfort  to  think  of  creeping 
into  some  corner, 'taking  her  poor 
darling  into  her  arms,  healing  those 
dreadful  wounds  of  hers,  hiding 
her  from  the  sight  of  men.  This 
was  what  they  must  do  as  soon  as 
her  dearest  child  came  back — go  to 
Scotland,  perhaps,  or  into  the  pri- 
mitive south  country,  where  nobody 

knew  them,  or but  softly,  who 

was  this  1 

A  new  claim  upon  the  overworked 
anxious  soul.  At  the  door  of  her 
son's  house  stood  a  carriage — an 
open  carriage — luxurious  and  hand- 
some, with  two  fine  horses  impa- 
tiently pawing  the  air,  and  a  very 
fine  footman  at  the  door,  talking  to 
the  little  maid.  Within  the  car- 
riage, the  same  beautiful  young  wo- 
man whom  Mrs  Vincent  remembered 
to  have  seen  waving  a  lovely  hand 
to  Arthur.  No  doubt  it  was  Lady 
Western.  The  beauty  did  not  be- 
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wilder  Mrs  Vincent  as  she  had  be- 
wildered Mrs  Vincent's  son  ;  but, 
with  a  thrill  of  mingled  pride,  ad- 
miration, and  disapproval,  she  has- 
tened forward  at  sight  of  her.  Could 
she  be  asking  for  Arthur1? — and 
would  Arthur  have  ventured  to  love 
that  lovely  creature  in  her  radiance 
of  wealth  and  rank?  With  a  mo- 
ther's involuntary  self-delusion  Mrs 
Vincent  looked  at  the  beautiful  vi- 
sion as  at  Arthur's  possible  bride, 
and  was  proud  and  displeased  at  the 
same  moment;  proud,  that  any- 
thing so  lovely  and  splendid  was  to 
fall  to  her  son's  lot— disapproving, 
that  Arthur's  chosen  should  offer  a 
mark  of  favour  even  to  Arthur,  so 
much  more  decided  than  accorded 
with  the  widow's  old-fashioned  no- 
tion of  what  became  a  woman.  Mrs 
Vincent  did  not  think  of  the  other 
figure  by  Lady  Western's  side- — a 
man  of  great  height,  very  slight,  and 
rapid  in  his  movements,  with  a  long 
brown  beard,  and  thoughtful  eyes — 
eyes  which  lightened  up  and  became 
as  keen  as  they  were  dreamy,  when- 
ever occasion  arose.  Why  should 
the  widow  look  at  him  1  She  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  This  once 
in  their  life  they  were  to  come  into 
momentary  contact — never  more. 

"  Mr  Vincent  ain't  at  home — but 
oh,  look  year ! — here's  his  mother  as 
can  tell  you  better  nor  me/'  cried 
the  half  -  frightened  maid  at  the 
door. 

"  His  mother  1 "  said  the  beautiful 
creature  in  the  carriage ;  she  had 
alighted  in  a  moment,  and  was  by 
Mrs  Vincent's  side — "  Oh,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  Mr  Vincent's  mother !  I 
am  Lady  Western — he  has  told  you 
of  mel"  she  said,  taking  the  widow's 
hand;  "take  us  in,  please,  and  let  us 
talk  to  you — we  will  not  tease  you 
— we  have  something  important  to 
say." 

"  Important  to  us — not  to  Mrs 
Vincent,"  said  the  gentleman  who 
followed  her,  a  remarkable  figure,  in 
his  loose  light -coloured  morning 
dress ;  and  his  eyes  fell  with  a 
remorseful  pity  upon  the  widow, 
standing,  drawn-back  and  self  re- 
strained, upon  the  ground  of  her 
conscious  misery,  not  knowing  whe- 
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ther  to  hope  that  they  brought  her 
news,  or  to  steel  herself  into  a  com- 
monplace aspect  of  civility.  This 
man  had  a  heart ;  he  looked  from 
the  brilliant  creature  before  him,  all 
flushed  and  radiant  with  her  own 
happiness,  to  the  little  woman  by 
her  side,  in  her  pitiful  widow's  dress, 
in  her  visible  paleness  and  despera- 
tion of  self-control.  It  was  he  who 
had  brought  Lady  Western  here  to 
put  his  own  innocence  beyond 
doubt,  but  the  cruelty  of  that  selfish 
impulse  struck  him  now  as  he  saw 
them  stand  together.  "  Important 
to  us — not  to  Mrs  Vincent,"  he  said 
again,  taking  off  his  hat  to  her  with 
devout  respect. 

"Ah,  yes !  to  us,"  said  Lady  West- 
ern, looking  up  to  him  with  a  mo- 
mentary gleam  of  love  and  happi- 
ness. Then  the  pretty  tender- 
hearted creature  changed  her  look, 
and  composed  her  countenance  into 
sympathy.  "  I  am  so  sorry  for 
you,  dear  Mrs  Vincent !  "  she  said, 
with  the  saddest  voice.  At  this 
the  widow  on  her  part  started,  and 
was  recalled  to  herself. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  in  Carlingford," 
said  the  mild  little  woman,  drawing 
up  her  tiny  figure.  "  I  do  not  know 
what  has  procured  me  this  pleasure — 
but  all  my  son's  friends  are  welcome 
to  me.  I  will  show  you  the  way 
up-stairs,"  she  continued,  going  up 
before  them  with  the  air  of  dignity 
which,  after  the  hard  battles  and 
encounters  and  bitter  wounds  of 
this  day,  became  the  heroic  little 
figure.  She  sent  Mary,  who  started 
up  in  dismay  at  her  entrance,  into 
another  room,  and  gave  Lady  West- 
ern a  chair,  but  herself  continued 
standing,  always  the  conservator  of 
Arthur's  honour.  If  Arthur  loved 
her,  who  was  this  man  ?  why  did 
such  glances  pass  between  them  1 
Mrs  Vincent  stood  erect  before 
Lady  Western,  and  did  not  yield 
even  to  the  winning  looks  for  which 
poor  Arthur  would  have  given  his 
life. 

"  Oh,  dear  Mrs  Vincent,  I  am  so 
sorry  for  you  !  "  said  Lady  Western 
again  ;  "  I  know  it  all,  and  it  makes 
my  heart  bleed  to  think  of  it.  I 
will  be  your  friend  and  your  daugh- 
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ter's  friend  as  long  as  I  live,  if  you 
will  let  me.  Oh,  don't  shut  your 
heart  against  me  !  Mr  Vincent 
trusts  me,  and  so  must  you ;  and  I 
am  heartbroken  to  think  all  that 
you  must  have  gone  through " 

"  Stop  !  "  said  Mrs  Vincent,  with 
a  gasp.  "  I — I  cannot  tell — what 
you  mean,"  she  articulated  with 
difficulty,  holding  by  the  table  to 
support  herself,  but  looking  with 
unflinching  eyes  in  her  new  perse- 
cutor's face. 

"  Oh,  don't  shut  your  heart  against 
me ! "  cried  the  young  dowager,  with 
genuine  tears  in  her  lovely  eyes. 
"  This  gentleman  was  with  Mr  Vin- 
cent yesterday — he  came  up  here 
this  morning.  He  is — Mr  Ford- 
ham/'  She  broke  off  abruptly 
with  a  terrified  cry.  But  Mrs  Vin- 
cent had  not  died  or  fainted  stand- 
ing rigid  there  before  her,  as  the 
soft  creature  thought.  Her  eyes 
had  only  taken  that  blank  lustre- 
less gaze,  because  the  force  of  emo- 
tion beneath  was  too  much  for 
them,  and  inexpressible.  Even  in 
that  extremity,  it  was  in  the  widow's 
heart,  wrung  to  desperation,  to  keep 
her  standing  -  ground  of  assumed 
ignorance,  and  not  to  know  what 
this  sudden  offer  of  sympathy  could 
mean. 

"  I  do  not  know — the  gentleman," 
she  said,  slowly,  trying  to  make  the 
shadow  of  a  curtsy  to  him.  "I 
am  sorry  to  seem  uncivil ;  but  I  am 
tired  and  anxious.  What — what  did 
you  want  of  me]"  she  asked,  in  a 
little  outburst  of  uncontrollable 
petulance,  which  comforted  Lady 
Western.  It  was  a  very  natural 
question.  Surely,  in  this  forlorn 
room,  where  she  had  passed  so  many 
wretched  hours,  her  privacy  might 
have  been  sacred ;  and  she  was 
jealous  and  angry  at  the  sight  of 
Fordham  for  Arthur's  sake.  It 
was  another  touch  in  the  universal 
misery.  She  looked  at  Lady  West- 
ern's beauty  with  an  angry  heart, 
For  these  two,  who  ventured  to 
come  to  her  in  their  happiness,  af- 
fronting her  anguish,  was  Arthur's 
heart  to  be  broken  too  ? 

"We  wanted — our  own  ends  "  said 
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Fordham,  coming  forward.  "  I  was 
so  cruel  as  to  think  of  myself,  and 
that  you  would  prove  it  was  another 
who  had  assumed  my  name.  For- 
give me — it  was  I  who  brought 
Lady  Western  here ;  and  if  either  of 
us  can  serve  you,  or  your  daughter 
— or  your  son — "  added  Fordham, 
turning  red,  and  looking  round  at 

his  beautiful  companion 

Mrs  Vincent  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  She  made  a  hasty  gesture 
of  impatience,  and  pointed  to  the 
door.  "  I  am  not  well  enough,  nor 
happy  enough,  to  be  civil,"  cried 
Arthur's  mother;  "we  want  no- 
thing— nothing."  Her  voice  failed 
her  in  this  unlooked-for  exaspera- 
tion. A  few  bitter  tears  came  well- 
ing up  hot  to  her  eyes.  It  was  very 
different  from  the  stupor  of  agony 
— it  was  a  blaze  of  shortlived  pas- 
sion, which  almost  relieved,  by  its 
sense  of  resentment  and  indignation, 
a  heart  worn  out  with  other  emo- 
tions. Fordham  himself,  filled  with 
compunction,  led  Lady  Western  to 
the  door;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
kind,  foolish  heart  of  the  young 
beauty  to  leave  this  poor  woman 
in  peace.  She  came  back  and  seized 
Mrs  Vincent's  trembling  hands  in 
her  own  ;  she  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  to  comfort  her  ;  she  would 
have  kissed  the  widow,  who  drew 
back,  and,  half  fainting  with  fatigue 
and  excitement,  still  kept  her  erect 
position  by  the  table.  Finally,  she 
went  away  in  tears,  no  other  means 
of  showing  her  sympathy  being 
practicable.  Mrs  Vincent  dropped 
down  on  her  knees  beside  the  table 
as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  and  leaned 
her  aching,  throbbing  head  upon  it. 
Oh  dreadful  lingering  day,  which 
was  not  yet  half  gone  !  Uncon- 
sciously groans  of  suffering,  low 
but  repeated,  came  out  of  her  heart. 
The  sound  brought  Mary,  with 
whom  no  concealment  was  possible, 
and  who  gave  what  attendance  and 
what  sympathy  she  might  to  her 
mistress's  grievous  trouble.  Per- 
haps the  work  of  this  dreadful  day 
was  less  hard  than  the  vigil  to 
which  the  mother  had  now  to  nerve 
her  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Was  it  possible  that  she  had 
slept  1  A  moment  ago  and  it  was 
daylight — a  red  sunset  afternoon  : 
now  the  pale  half  light,  struggling 
with  the  black  darkness,  filled  the 
apartment.  She  was  lying  on  the 
sofa  where  Mary  had  laid  her,  and 
by  her  side,  upon  a  chair  within 
her  reach,  was  some  tea  untasted, 
which  Mary  must  have  brought 
after  she  had  fallen  into  that  mo- 
mentary slumber.  The  fire  burned 
brightly,  with  occasional  little  out- 
breaks of  flame.  Such  a  silence 
seemed  in  the  house — silence  that 
crept  and  shuddered— -and  to  think 
she  should  have  slept ! 

The  night  had  found  covert  in 
all  the  corners,  so  dark  they  were  ; 
but  one  pale  line  of  light  came  from 
the  window,  and  the  room  had  a 
little  ruddy  centre  in  the  fire.  Mrs 
Vincent,  in  the  poignant  anguish  of 
her  awakening,  grew  superstitious ; 
some  other  breath  —  some  other 
presence — seemed  in  the  room  be- 
sides her  own.  She  called  "  Mary," 
but  there  was  no  answer.  In  her 
excited  condition  anything  was  pos- 
sible— the  bounds  of  the  living 
world  and  the  possible  seemed  gone 
for  ever.  She  might  see  anything — 
hear  anything — in  the  calm  of  her 
desperation.  She  got  up,  and  has- 
tily lighted  the  candle  which  stood 
on  the  table.  As  she  looked  over 
the  little  light  a  great  cry  escaped 
her.  What  was  it  ?  rising  darkly, 
rising  slowly,  out  of  the  shadows 
in  which  it  had  been  crouching,  a 
huddled  indistinct  figure.  Oh  God ! 
not  Susan  !  not  her  child !  As  it 
rose  slowly  facing  her,  the  widow 
cried  aloud  once  more,  and  put  her 
hand  over  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
dreadful  vision.  Ghastly  white, 
with  fixed  dilated  eyes  —  with  a 
figure  dilated  and  grandiose— like 
a  statue  stricken  into  marble,  raised 
to  grandeur — could  it  be  Susan  who 
stood  there,  without  a  word,  with- 
out a  movement,  only  with  a  blank 
dark  gaze  at  the  horrified  woman, 
who  dared  not  meet  those  dreadful 
When  life  rallied  in  Mrs 


Vincent's  horror-stricken  heart,  she 
went  to  the  ghastly  creature,  and 
put  warm  arms  round  it,  and  called 
it  Susan !  Susan !  Had  it  any 
consciousness  at  all,  this  dreadful 
ghost  1  had  it  come  from  another 
world  1  The  mother  kissed  it  with 
lips  that  woke  no  answer — held  it 
motionless  in  her  trembling  arms. 
She  cried  again  aloud — a  great  out- 
cry— no  longer  fearing  anything. 
What  were  appearances  now  1  If 
it  was  Susan,  it  was  Susan  dead 
whom  she  held,  all  unyielding  and 
terrible,  in  her  warm  human  arms. 
Mary  heard  and  came  with  ex- 
clamations of  terror  and  sympa- 
thy. They  got  her  between  them 
to  the  fire,  and  chafed  her  chill 
hands  and  feet.  Nobody  knew  how 
she  had  got  in,  where  she  had  come 
from ;  no  one  was  with  her — no 
one  had  admitted  her.  She  sat  a 
marble  woman  in  the  chair  where 
they  had  placed  her,  unresistant, 
only  gazing,  gazing — turning  her 
awful  eyes  after  her  mother.  At 
last  she  drew  some  long  gasping 
breaths,  and,  with 'a  shudder  which 
shook  her  entire  fra^ne,  seemed  to 
come  to  herself.  "I  am  Susan 
Vincent,"  said  the  awful  ghost. 
No  tears,  nor  cries,  nor  wild  pres- 
sure of  her  mother's  arms,  nor 
entreaties  poured  into^hor  cold  ear, 
could  extract  any^^S^r  words. 
Mrs  Vincent  loSirJlCT  self-posses- 
sion :  she  rushed  out  of  the  room 
for  remedies — rung  the  bell — called 
for  Arthur  in  a  voice  of  despair — 
could  nobody  help  her,  even  in  this 
horrible  crisis'?  When  she  had 
roused  the  house  she  recollected 
herself,  and  shut  the  door  upon  the 
wondering  strangers,  and  returned 
once  more  to  her  hopeless  task. 
"  Oh,  Mary !  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Oh, 
Susan,  my  child,  my  darling  !  speak 
to  your  poor  mother,"  cried  the 
widow;  but  the  marble  figure  in 
the  chair,  which  was  Susan,  made 
no  reply.  It  began  to  shiver  with 
dreadful  trembling  fits — to  be  con- 
vulsed with  long  gasping  sobs. 
"  I  am — Susan — Susan  Vincent" — 
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it  said  at  intervals,  with  a  pitiful 
iteration.  The  sight  of  her  daugh- 
ter in  this  frightful  condition,  com- 
ing after  all  her  fatigue  and  strain 
of  excitement,  unnerved  Mrs  Vin- 
cent completely.  She  had  locked 
the  door  in  her  sudden  dismay. 
She  was  kneeling,  clasping  Susan's 
knees — wasting  vain  adjurations 
upon  her — driven  beyond  hope,  be- 
yond sense,  beyond  capacity.  Lit- 
tle rustic  Mary  had  all  the  weight 
of  the  emergency  thrown  upon  her 
shoulders.  It  was  she  who  called 
to  the  curious  landlady  outside  to 
send  for  the  doctor,  and  who 
managed  to  get  Susan  put  into  her 
mother's  bed.  When  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  her  down  there, 
a  long  interval,  that  seemed  like 
years,  passed  before  Dr  Eider 
came.  The  bed  was  opposite  the 
window,  through  which  the  pale 
rays  of  the  twilight  were  still 
trembling.  The  candle  on  the 
other  side  showed  Mrs  Vincent 
walking  about  the  room  wringing 
her  hands,  now  and  then  coming 
to  the  bedside  to  look  at  the  un- 
conscious form  there,  rent  by  those 
gasping  sobs,  uttering  those  dread- 
ful words.  Mary  stood  crying  at 
the  foot  of  the  £fecL  As  for  the 
widow,  her  eyes%ere  tearless — her 
heart  in  an  intolerable  fever  of  suf- 
fering. She  could  not  bear  it.  She 
said  aloud  she  could  not  bear  it — 
she  could  not  bear  it !  Then  she 
returned  again  to  call  vainly  upon 
her  child,  her  child  !  Her  strength 
had  given  way — she  had  spent  all 
her  reserves,  and  had  nothing  to 
resist  this  unexpected  climax  of 
misery. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Dr  Rider 
came.  Mary  held  the  candle  for 
him  as  he  felt  Susan's  pulse,  and 
examined  her  wide-open  eyes.  The 
doctor  knew  nothing  about  her  any 
more  than  if  he  had  not  been  a 
doctor.  He  said  it  must  have  been 
some  dreadful  mental  shock,  with 
inquiring  looks  at  Mrs  Vincent, 
who  began  to  recover  herself.  He 
put  back  the  heavy  locks  of  golden 
brown  hair,  which  had  been  loosen- 
ed down  from  Susan's  head,  and 
said  he  was  afraid  there  was  pres- 
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sure  on  the  brain.  What  could  he  say1? 
— he  knew  nothing  more  about  it. 
He  left  some  simple  directions,  said 
he  would  send  some  medicine,  and 
took  Mrs  Vincent  into  a  corner  to 
ask  what  it  was.  "  Some  severe 
mental  shock1?"  asked  Dr  Rider; 
but,  before  she  could  reply,  a  cab 
drove  rapidly  up  to  the  door,  and 
sounds  of  a  sudden  arrival  were 
audible  in  the  house.  "  Oh,  doctor, 
thank  God,  my  son  is  come — now 
I  can  bear  it,"  said  the  widow.  Dr 
Rider,  who  was  of  a  compassionate 
nature,  waited  with  pitying  eyes 
till  the  minister  should  come  up, 
and  went  to  take  another  look  at 
the  patient,  relieved  to  think  he 
could  speak  to  her  brother,  instead 
of  racking  her  mother's  heart.  Mrs 
Vincent  grew  calm  in  the  sudden 
consolation  of  thinking  Arthur  at 
hand.  She  sat  down  by  the  bed- 
side, with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
door,  yearning  for  her  son,  the  on- 
ly living  creature  from  whom  she 
could  have  entire  sympathy.  Was 
it  necessary  that  they  should  speak 
so  loudly  as  they  came  up-stairs1? 
— could  he  be  bringing  a  stranger 
with  him  to  Susan's  sickroom  ?  Her 
heart  began  to  beat  louder  with 
mingled  expectation  and  displea- 
sure. It  was  not  like  Arthur — and 
there  was  no  sound  of  his  voice  in 
the  noise  that  swept  up  the  stair. 
She  rose  up  instinctively  as  the 
footsteps  approached — heavy  steps, 
not  like  her  son's.  Then  the  door 
was  thrown  open.  It  was  not  Ar- 
thur who  stood  upon  the  dim 
threshold.  It  was  a  stranger  in  a 
rough  travelling  coat,  excited,  reso- 
lute, full  of  his  own  errand.  He 
made  a  stride  into  the  room  to  the 
bedside,  thrusting  Mrs  Vincent 
aside,  not  wittingly,  but  because 
she  was  in  his  way.  Mary  stood  at 
the  other  side  with  the  doctor, 
holding  up  the  one  pale  candle, 
which  threw  a  flickering  light  upon 
the  marble  white  figure  on  the  bed, 
and  the  utter  consternation  and 
surprise  in  Dr  Rider's  face.  Mrs 
Vincent,  too  much  alarmed  and 
astonished  to  offer  any  resistance, 
followed  the  man  who  had  thus 
entered  into  her  sanctuary  of  an- 
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guish.  He  knew  what  he  was 
doing,  though  nobody  else  did.  He 
went  straight  forward  to  the  bed, 
and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  lay 
it  on  Susan's  shoulder.  "You're 
wanted,  Miss,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Coine — I  ain't  agoing  to  be  hard 
on  you — don't  make  no  row.  Time 
enough  to  be  sick  where  you're 
going.  I've  come  after  you  every 
step,  and  you  ain't  clever  enough  to 
deceive  me." 

Mrs  Vincent  rushed  forward  to 
him,  and  seized  the  fellow  by  the 
arm — "  Leave  the  room ! "  she  cried 
with  sudden  passion — "  He  has 
made  some  impudent  mistake,  doc- 
tor. God  help  me  ! — will  you  let 
my  child  be  insulted  1  Leave  the 
room,  sir — leave  the  room,  I  say ! 
This  is  my  daughter,  Miss  Vincent, 
lying  here.  Mary,  ring  the  bell — he 
must  be  turned  out  of  the  room. 
Doctor,  doctor,  you  are  a  man  ; 
you  will  never  let  my  child  be  in- 
sulted because  her  brother  is  away." 

"  What  does  it  mean  1 "  cried  Dr 
Eider — "  go  outside  and  I  will  come 
and  speak  to  you.  Miss  Vincent  is 
in  a  most  dangerous  state — perhaps 
dying.  If  you  know  her " 

"  Know  her,  doctor  !  you  are 
speaking  of  my  child,"  cried  Mrs 
Vincent,  who  faced  the  intruder 
with  blazing  eyes.  The  man  held 
his  ground,  not  impertinently,  but 
with  steadiness. 

"  I  know  her  fast  enough,"  he 
said ;  "  I've  tracked  her  every  step 
of  the  way  ;  not  to  hurt  the  lady's 
feelings,  I  can't  help  what  I'm  do- 
ing, sir.  Its  murder  ; — I  can't  let 
her  out  o'  my  sight." 

Mrs  Vincent  clasped  her  hands 
together  with  a  grasp  of  despera- 
tion. "  What  is  murder1?"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  that  echoed  through  the 
room.  The  doctor,  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror,  repeated  the 
same  question.  Murder  !  it  seemed 
to  ring  through  the  shuddering  house. 

"  It's  hard  upon  a  lady,  not  to 
say  her  mother,"  said  the  man, 
compassionately  ;  "  but  I  have  to 
do  my  duty.  I  have  to  arrest 
Susan  Vincent  for  wilful  murder. 
I  came  off  afore  the  crownerhad  sat ; 
but  there  wasn't  no  doubt  it  would 
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be  brought  in  wilful.  Don't  fret, 
ma'am,"  he  added,  with  a  glance  of 
pity,  "  them  young  and  pretty  ones 
get  off  sometimes  ;  and,  to  be  sure, 
it  ain't  proved  again  her  yet ;  but  I 
must  do  my  duty.  She  come  here 
in  her  senses,  and  it's  suspicious  to 
be  took  so  sudden.  I  daren't  let 
her  out  of  my  sight." 

There  was  a  dreadful  pause.  Mrs 
Vincent  looked  up  at  the  two  men 
before  her  with  a  heartrending  ap- 
peal in  her  eyes.  Would  anybody 
tell  her  what  it  meant  ? — would 
nobody  interfere  for  Susan  1  She 
moaned  aloud  inarticulate  in  her 
voiceless  misery.  "And  Arthur  is  not 
here ! "  was  the  outcry  which  at  last 
burst  from  her  heart.  She  was  be- 
yond feeling-  what  this  was — her 
senses  were  confused  with  extremity 
of  suffering.  She  only  felt  that  an- 
other blow  had  been  dealt  at  her, 
and  that  Arthur  was  not  here  to 
help  to  bear  it.  Then  the  stranger, 
who  had  put  himself  so  horribly  in 
possession  of  Susan's  sickroom, 
once  more  began  to  speak.  The 
widow  could  not  tell  what  he  said 
— the  voice  rang  in  her  ears  like  a 
noise  of  unmeaning  sound,  but  it 
stirred  her  to  a  flush  of  female 
passion,  as  violent  as  it  was  short- 
lived. She  sprang  forward  and 
took  hold  of  his  arm  with  her 
white  little  trembling  hand  :  "  Not 
here — not  here  !  "  cried  the  mother 
in  her  passion.  With  her  feeble 
force  excited  into  something  irre- 
sistible, she  put  the  astonished 
stranger  out  of  the  room  before  he 
knew  what  she  was  doing.  If  an 
infant  had  done  it  the  man  could 
not  have  been  more  utterly  aston- 
ished. Outside,  the  people  of  the 
house  were  standing  in  an  excited 
group.  She  thrust  the  dreadful 
messenger  of  justice  out  with  those 
hands  that  shook  with  tremors  of 
anguish  and  weakness.  She  shut 
the  door  upon  him  with  all  her 
feeble  strength,  locked  it,  put  a 
chair  against  it ;  then  she  stum- 
bled and  fell  as  she  stretched  out 
for  another  —  fell  down  upon  her 
knees,  poor  soul !  and  remained  so, 
forgetting,  as  it  seemed,  how  she 
came  there,  and  gradually,  by  in- 
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stinct,  putting  together  the  hands 
which  trembled  like  leaves  in  the 
wind — "  Lord,  Lord  !  "  cried  the 
mother,  hovering  on  the  wild  verge 
between  passion  and  insensibility. 
She  called  Him  by  name  only  as 
utter  anguish  only  knows  how;  she 
had  nothing  to  tell  Him ;  she  could 
only  call  upon  Him  by  His  name. 

Dr  Rider  took  the  half -insensible 
form  up  in  his  arms  and  carried 
her  to  the  bedside,  where  Susan 
still  lay  motionless  with  her  eyes 
wide  open,  in  an  awful  abstraction 
and  unconsciousness.  He  put  Mrs 
Vincent  tenderly  into  the  chair,  and 
held  the  hands  that  shook  with 
that  palsied  irrestrainable  tremor. 
"  No  one  can  bring  her  to  life  but 
you,"  said  the  doctor,  turning  the 
face  of  the  miserable  mother  to- 
wards her  child.  "  She  has  kept 
her  senses  till  she  reached  you  ; 
when  she  was  here  she  no  longer 
wanted  them  ;  she  has  left  her  life 
in  your  hands."  He  held  those 
hands  fast  as  he  spoke ;  pressed 
them  gently,  but  firmly  ;  repeated 
his  words  over  again.  "In  your 
hands,"  said  the  doctor  once  more, 
struck  to  his  heart  with  horror 
and  pity.  Susan's  bare  beautiful 
arm  lay  on  the  coverlid,  white, 
round,  and  full,  like  marble.  The 
doctor,  who  had  never  seen  the  fair 
Saxon  girl  who  was  Mrs  Vincent's 
daughter  a  week  ago,  thought  in 
his  heart  that  this  full  developed 
form  and  face,  rapt  to  grandeur  by 
the  extremity  of  woe,  gave  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  accusation  he  had 
just  heard  with  so  much  horror. 
That  week  had  obliterated  Susan's 
soft  girlish  innocence  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  eighteen  years.  She 
was  a  grand  form  as  she  lay  there 
upon  that  bed — might  have  loved 
to  desperation  —  fallen  —  killed. 
Unconsciously  he  uttered  aloud  the 
thought  in  his  heart — "  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  she  should  die  ! " 

Then  the  mother  rose.  Once 
more  her  painful  senses  came  back 
to  the  woman  who  was  still  the 
minister's  mother,  and,  even  in  this 
hideous  dream  of  misery,  had  not 
forgotten  the  habits  of  her  life. 
"  When  my  son  comes  he  will  settle 
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it  all,"  said  Mrs  Vincent.  "  I  expect 
him — any  time — he  may  come  any 
minute.  Some  one  has  made — a 
mistake.  I  don't  know  what  that 
man  said;  but  he  has  made — a 
mistake,  doctor.  My  son,  Mr  Vin- 
cent, will  see  to  all  that.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  us.  Tell  me 
what  we  are  to  do  for  my  child.  Cut 
off  her  hair  ?  Oh  yes,  yes,  any- 
thing !  I  don't  mind  it,  though  it 
is  a  sacrifice.  She  has  had — a — a 
great  fright,  doctor.  She  could  not 
tell  me  particulars.  When  her  bro- 
ther comes  home,  we  will  hear 
all — "  said  the  widow,  looking  with 
a  jealous  gaze  in  his  eyes  to  see  if 
he  believed  her.  The  scene  alto- 
gether overcame  Dr  Eider.  He 
turned  away  and  went  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  and  took  a  glass 
of  water  from  the  table  before  he 
could  answer  her  or  meet  that  ap- 
peal. Then  he  soothed  her  as  he 
best  could  with  directions  about 
Susan.  He  went  away  immediately 
to  come  back  in  an  hour,  if  perhaps 
there  might  be  any  change — so  he 
said  ;  but,  in  reality,  he  wanted  to 
escape,  to  hear  this  dreadful  story, 
to  think  what  was  best.  Friend- 
less, with  nobody  near  to  protect 
them,  and  the  officer  of  justice 
waiting  at  the  door,  what  were 
these  women  to  do  1  perhaps  death 
waited  closer  than  the  visible  mes- 
senger of  fate.  Would  it  be  well 
to  stay  that  more  merciful  execu- 
tioner on  his  way  1 

The  doctor  found  the  officer  out- 
side the  door,  waiting,  not  without 
pity,  at  his  post.  He  heard  what 
was  this  man's  version  of  the  strange 
tragedy — strange,  and  yet  not  un- 
familiar to  human  ears.  The  young 
woman  had  been  betrayed  and 
ruined.  In  wild  vengeance  and 
misery  she  had  seized  one  of  her 
seducer's  pistols  and  shot  him 
through  the  head — such  was  the 
story.  And  now  she  had  fled  from 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  tracked 
step  by  step  by  the  avenger.  The 
whole  house  was  in  a  tumult,  as 
may  be  supposed.  The  indignant 
landlady,  who  was  a  member  of 
Salem,  could  scarcely  be  prevented 
going  into  the  jealously  -  closed 
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room  and  turning  out  the  unhappy 
criminal.  Another  lodger,  a  ner- 
vous woman,  had  already  collected 
her  goods  to  fly  from  the  place. 
Outside,  a  crowd  was  collected 
round  the  door.  Murder  !  the 
dreadful  word  passed  from  lip  to 
lip.  It  thrilled  half  through  Car- 
lingford before  an  hour  was  past. 
When  the  doctor  had  persuaded 
the  hesitating  policeman  that  his 
prisoner  could  not  be  removed, 
and  he  sent  a  message  by  the 
telegraph  that  he  had  secured  her, 
the  messenger  could  scarcely  pass 
through  the  palpitating  throng  in 
front  of  that  house  hitherto  so  irre- 
proachable. Its  mistress  sat  sob- 
bing in  the  hall,  wringing  her  hands 
over  the  ruin  of  her  occupation. 
Already  Tozer  had  set  out  from 
his  shop,  red  with  anger,  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  a  rumour,  or  to  dis- 
own all  connection  with  this  dis- 
graceful relation  of  the  minister's. 
And  still  Arthur  had  not  appeared 
to  stand  by  the  miserable  women 
in  this  horrible  climax  of  fate. 

When  the  doctor  went  back  to 
the  room  where  Susan  was,  he 
found  Mrs  Vincent  in  a  state  of 
agitated  activity.  Mary  and  she 
were  flitting  about  the  room  moving 
lights  before  Susan's  eyes,  making 
what  noises  they  could  with  the 
furniture,  keeping  a  fantastic  com- 
motion about  the  bed.  "  She  stir- 
red, doctor,  and  we  were  trying  to 
rouse  her,"  said  the  widow,  who 
had  put  everything  but  Susan's 
bodily  extremity  from  her  eyes  at 
the  moment.  The  doctor,  who  was 
desperate,  and  whose  heart  was 
moved,  resorted  to  desperate  mea- 
sures. He  gathered  them  about 
the  bed,  set  Mrs  Vincent  to  sup- 
port the  insensible  form,  and  rais- 
ing that  white  marble  arm  which 
had  developed  into  such  glorious 
proportion,  touched  the  swollen 
blue  vein  with  his  lancet.  The  touch 
acted  like  magic.  In  another  mo- 
ment she  had  struggled  up  out  of 
her  mother's  grasp,  and  thrown 
out  the  arm  from  which  the  blood 
flowed,  up  above  her  head :  the 
crimson  stream  caught  her  wild 
eye  as  she  raised  her  arm  in  the 
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air.  A  convulsive  shudder  shook 
her  frame.  She  threw  herself 
over  on  her  face  with  a  cry  of  hor- 
ror, far  more  than  a  match,  in  her 
strength  of  youth  and  passion,  for 
the  agitated  arms  that  held  her. 
"  Mother,  mother,  mother !  it  is 
his  blood!  it  is  his  life!"  cried 
that  despairing  voice.  The  con- 
fused bed,  the  convulsed  frame,  the 
Sowing  blood,  all  pitifully  lighted 
up  by  Mary's  candle,  made  up  of 
themselves  a  scene  like  murder; 
and  Dr  Rider  vainly  tried  to  forget 
the  dreadful  words  which  forced 
upon  his  mind  their  untimely  tes- 
timony. He  shuddered  at  the  touch 
of  that  white  woman's  hand  as  he 
bound  up  the  wounded  arm.  He 
withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  pallid 
grandeur  of  the  stricken  face.  In 
spite  of  himself,  horror  mingled 
with  his  pity.  A  heavier  stain 
was  upon  her  than  those  crimson 
traces  on  her  pearly  skin.  Other 
words  followed  in  an  incoherent 
stream.  Fever  of  the  heart  and 
brain  burning  up  into  consuming 
frenzy  had  seized  upon  this  lost 
creature,  who  was  no  longer  a  girl 
or  innocent.  Ere  long  they  had  to 
send  not  only  for  nurses,  but  men, 
to  restrain  her  delirium.  She,  rav- 
ing with  a  wild  madness  which  be- 
trayed in  every  wandering  exclama- 
tion the  horror  upon  her  soul,  lay 
desperate  in  the  room  which  had 
enclosed  for  so  many  lingering 
hours  her  mother's  anguish  of  sus- 
pense and  fear.  With  only  one 
thin  wall  between,  her  pursuer  sat 
pricking  his  quick  ears,  sorry,  yet 
watchful,  noting  down  what  words 
he  caught,  intent  that  his  prisoner 
should  not  escape  him.  While,  out- 
side, the  crowd  collected  in  the 
quiet  street,  pointing  up  to  the 
windows,  asking  each  other  if  "he" 
or  "  she"  were  caught ;  waiting  with 
hopes  of  seeing  the  murdererbrought 
out,  and  whispering  among  them- 
selves different  versions  of  the 
dreadful  story.  Such  was  the  scene 
upon  which  Arthur  Vincent,  not 
unwarned,  yet  incredulous,  came 
suddenly  with  eyes  of  horror  and 
wild  indignation  as  he  reached  his 
own  door. 
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"  WHAT  !  a  raid  on  Skye  in  May ! " 
said  little  Noah  Hazy,  rubbing  his 
forehead,  and  looking  out  of  the 
window  with  a  shudder  at  the  cold 
April  wind  ;  "I  hope  at  any  rate 
you  won't  forget  your  waterproofs 
and  umbrellas  ! "  I  turned  for  con- 
solation to  Mrs  Griskin.  "You  will 
be  starved,"  said  the  lady,  "  unless 
you  can  digest  fried  rocks  and 
heather."  Hazy's  warning  seemed 
poor  and  mean  compared  to  this. 

A  good  night's  rest  and  a  sunny 
morning  dispelled  these  gloomy 
visions.  Despite  Hazy's  well-meant 
counsel,  every  morning  of  our  jour- 
ney to  Oban  broke  brighter  and 
sunnier.  The  cuckoo's  note  sounded 
joyously  in  the  valleys  of  the  Fal- 
loch,  the  Dochart,  and  the  Urchy, 
while  the  high  steady  flight  of  the 
swallow  betokened  no  misgivings 
in  its  little  breast  as  to  heavy  at- 
mosphere or  murky  skies. 

The  Glasgow  steamer  came  nine 
hours  after  time — no  great  surprise 
to  us  who  had  often  waited  much 
longer.  We  embarked  with  our 
horse  and  dog-cart  without  much 
trouble,  and  were  soon  slowly  pad- 
dling up  the  Sound  of  Mull.  "I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  captain,"  said 
a  rosy  office-bearer  of  the  Sister 
Church,  when  rounding  the  point 
of  Ardnamurchan,  where  there  is 
always  a  jumbling  sea,  "  your  steers- 
man is  bad,  radically  bad,  sir ;  he 
makes  the  vessel  pitch  to  a  degree 
I  had  no  conception  of  till  now. — 
Ton  my  word  I  feel  very  queer ; 
never  felt  so  in  my  life."  An  ex- 
plosion at  this  juncture  sufficiently 
explained  his  reverence's  feelings. 
"  Get  him  a  class  of  p  randy,"  said 
the  West  Highland  captain.  The 
boat  was  soon  out  of  the  swell,  in 
smooth  water  again.  "  'Pon  my 
word,"  recommenced  our  corpulent 
Sassenach,  "that  is  the  best  glass  of 
whisky"  (he  could  only  associate  the 
mountains  with  the  mountain-dew) 
"  I  ever  tasted,  and  it  has  already 
completely  cured  me  of  that  little 


spasmodic  attack.  And,  captain, 
your  steersman  has  taken  my  hint 
in  good  part,  and  is  really  attentive 
to  his  duties  :  a  little  while  ago, 
must  say  he  was  very  careless."  The 
careless  steersman,  however,  soon 
brought  us  into  the  Sound  of 
Scalpa,  where  an  unmannerly  whale 
rose  up  in  the  direct  course  of  the 
vessel,  and  was  absolutely  bumped 
before  it  would  take  the  hint  to  dive. 
This  collision  was  no  doubt  also  laid 
to  the  score  of  the  helmsman's  of- 
fences. "  I  would  not  like  to  be  near 
them  in  a  small  poat,"  said  a  shrewd 
Skye  farmer,  with  a  knowing  wink. 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  a 
few  hints  respecting  the  island  we 
were  about  to  invade. 

The  horse  we  had  with  us  was 
well  adapted  for  Skye;  but  our  new 
acquaintance  assured  us  he  would 
be  worse  than  useless  in  Uist,  for 
that  none  but  horses  of  the  country 
are  safe  on  those  islands.  When 
the  native  horses  see  the  tides  com- 
ing in,  they  will  "  gallop  like  fun" 
of  their  own  accord,  and  are  sure  to 
take  their  masters  safe  from  the 
quicksands  and  flowing  tide,  where- 
as stranger  horses  would  be  para- 
lysed with  terror:  The  roads  in 
these  low  sandy  islands  lie  much 
along  tide-water  mark,  hence  it  is 
no  uncommon  commencement  of  the 
Sabbath  services  for  the  minister 
to  announce  from  the  pulpit,  "  My 
friends,  I  can  give  but  a  very  short 
address,  for  if  I  was  to  deliver  my 
ordinary  sermon  the  tide  would  turn 
before  the  second  head  of  discourse, 
and  it  would  be  half-ebb  by  the 
time  of  the  application." 

As  we  were  now  close  to  Portree, 
and  the  tide  fast  receding,  I  had 
some  fears  whether  we  should  be 
able  to  come  alongside  the  quay. 
The  skipper,  however,  kindly  en- 
deavoured to  quiet  my  apprehen- 
sions, by  assuring  me  that  if  the 
tide  should  be  too  low,  he  had  in- 
vented an  excellent  way  of  landing 
horses,  which  did  away  with  all  risk 
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— viz., backing  them  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel;  certainly  a  most  agreeable 
surprise  to  the  unfortunate  victim 
to  find  himself  transformed  into  a 
walrus!  The  captain's  plan  had 
some  show  of  reason  in  it,  for  he 
said  if  they  were  allowed  to  jump 
into  the  sea  head  foremost,  they 
sank  much  deeper,  and  the  water 
rushed  with  greater  force  into  their 
eyes  and  ears.  In  this  plight  they 
are  often  so  stupified  as  to  swim  off 
to  sea  instead  of  to  land,  and  may 
be  drowned.  By  the  captain's 
device  they  gain  their  swimming 
powers  much  sooner,  and  having 
their  heads  clearer  they  make  for 
ths  shore  as  soon  as  they  rise.  Hav- 
ing no  curiosity  to  try  this  experi- 
ment, however,  I  entreated  him  to 
make  for  the  quay,  which  he  man- 
aged to  do  without  much  trouble. 

We  were  soon  on  the  way  to 
Dunvegan,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Portree ;  but  steep 
hills  would  have  doubled  the 
journey,  had  it  not  been  for  the  glo- 
rious scenery  we  passed  through. 
Dunvegan  Inn  is  kept  by  the 
former  gamekeeper  of  Macleod.  He 
and  his  wife,  natives  of  Winchester, 
retain  their  English  accent,  but  it 
was  curious  to  hear  their  children 
speak  Gaelic  perfectly,  and  English 
with  the  true  Skye  twang.  They 
kindly  sent  one  of  their  daughters 
to  show  us  the  castle  of  which  they 
have  the  custody.  We  walked  up 
the  splendid  oak  staircase  and 
through  the  old  halls  hung  with 
the  family  portraits  of  the  Mac- 
leods;  among  them  Rorie  Mohr, 
conspicuous  in  his  gay  tartan,  from 
brogue  to  bonnet.  The  castle,  with 
its  walls  three  yards  in  thickness, 
we  first  saw  in  the  light  of  a  glow- 
ing sunset.  It  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  promontory  of  Dunvegan 
Bay,  while  beyond  lies  the  shining 
sea,  and  farther  still  the  Coolin 
Mountains  fading  away  in  the  soft 
blue  of  distance  and  evening.  The 
old  fortress  stood  out  against  the 
horizon  in  all  that  grim  feudalism 
which  is  associated  with  the  name 
of  Macleod. 

The    following    day   being    the 
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Sabbath,  we  attended  the  parish 
church.  A  stranger  preached.  The 
description  I  may  give  in  the  words 
of  our  mountain  guide.  "  He  is 
very  stupit  noo ;  he  micht  ha*  been 
clever  when  he  was  young, — I  don't 
know." 

The  waiter  at  Invergordon  had 
given  me  a  like  account  of  the 
former  minister  of  B-oskeen,  who 
continued  preaching  till  past  ninety. 
"  Oh,  sir,  he  can't  preach ;  his  wife 
makes  the  sermons,  and  he  goes  up 
to  the  pulpit  and  tries."  The 
hospitality. of  these  Highland  and 
Island  ministers  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, and  in  former  days  was 
often  severely  taxed.  I  well  re- 
member in  my  boyhood  the  pictu- 
resque manse  of  Luss,  though  in 
less  remote  regions,  filled  with 
guests  all  summer.  Indeed,  no 
strangers  of  distinction  would  have 
missed  the  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing the  rare  botanical  collection 
contained  in  the  manse  garden,  or 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
scholarly  and  scientific  possessor. 
The  hospitalities  of  the  manse  were, 
however,  a  perpetual  source  of  ir- 
ritation to  the  drunken  innkeeper, 
who  fancied  himself  robbed  of  his 
annual  harvest;  and  one  night, 
when  the  manse  was  very  full  and 
the  inn  very  empty,  he  slyly  took 
down  his  signpost  and  stuck  it 
over  the  minister's  parlour  window. 
Dr  S.'s  first  intimation  that  he  had 
set  up  in  the  public  line,  was  the 
fiery  visage  of  Boniface  glaring  in 
upon  the  breakfast-table,  with  the 
ominous  words,  "  Since  ye've  ta'en 
away  a'  the  company,  ye  may  just 
tak'  the  sign  tae."  Our  clerical 
host,  in  addition  to  his  varied  ac- 
complishments more  directly  in 
character,  had  one  which  his  young 
friends  were  well  able  to  appreciate, 
— viz.,  that  of  stuffing  birds  with 
really  artistic  skill.  He  had  a  col- 
lection of  his  own  preserving,  and 
always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
capture  of  a  large  fish,  or  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  rare  bird.  I  feel  sure  the 
worthy  man  would  have  been  no 
less  pleased  than  I,  could  he  have 
seen  the  magnificent  northern  diver 
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in  Dun  vegan  Bay,  as  I  watched  it 
on  that  fine  spring  morning.  It 
was  in  its  May  plumage,  and  pad- 
dled up  to  the  islet,  where  I  could 
distinctly  see  it,  after  one  or  two 
long  dives,  bring  up  a  large  fish, 
toss  it  up  in  the  air,  and  then 
adroitly  catch  it  head  downwards, 
swallowing  it  at  one  gulp. 

The  following  day  we  drove  from 
Dunvegan  to  Sligachan,  through  "  a 
hungery,  hungery  glen,"  according 
to  the  expressive  phrase  of  a  High- 
land waiter,  and  gladly  saw,  towards 
evening,  the  white  walls  of  the  soli- 
tary hostel  in  the  distance.  Ah ! 
good  Mrs  Grisken,  were  you  not 
well  remembered  that  evening  when, 
an  hour  later,  we  seated  ourselves 
at  our  scanty  board,  and  saw  before 
us  worse  fare  than  Caleb  Balder- 
stone  ever  set  before  the  Laird 
of  Bucklaw  ?  He  had  half-a-dozen 
good  savoury  herrings,  while  we 
were  obliged  to  regale  ourselves 
on  the  like  number  of  half-burned 
watery  "  cuddies."  And  why,  little 
Noah,  did  we  see  your  winding- 
sheet  in  the  mist  that  gathered  and 
swept  over  the  hills  at  break  of 
day?  It  was  verily  your  winding- 
sheet,  for  with  the  brightening  east 
arose  the  Spirit  of  Hope.  Well, 
landlord,  how's  the  day  for  Corusch  ? 
The  landlord,  a  ci-devant  gardener, 
made  the  following  professionally 
cautious  reply,  "  Weel,  sir,  it  looks 
very  black  westward, ' '  peering  know- 
ingly in  that  direction,  "  but  it  may 
keep  up/7  wheeling  adroitly  about. 
I  could  not  resist  telling  the  story 
of  an  old  English  gardener,  who 
particularly  piqued  himself  on  his 
barometrical  powers,  but  took  good 
care  never  to  commit  himself  further 
than,  "  Well,  sir,  it  may  rain — and 
— it  may  not  ! "  The  landlord 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks  at  the  tact  of  the  south- 
ron, but  evidently  never  made  the 
application  I  had  maliciously  in- 
tended. A  low-country  gardener 
was  at  least  a  match  for  either  his 
northern  or  southern  brother  of  the 
craft.  He  treated  the  powers  of 
the  weather-glass  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  ";Deed,  sir,  I  never 


seed  the  glass  hae  muckle  effec'  on 
the  weather  in  these  pairts  ! " 

On  my  own  responsibility  I 
ordered  round  the  guide  and  pony 
for  Corusch.  We  were  a  party  of 
three,  but  I  preferred  walking.  The 
noble  steed  soon  appeared ;  its  hind 
legs  turned  inwards  like  a  cow,  no 
hind  shoes,  hair  like  a  very  well- 
worn  kitchen -door  mat,  and,  to 
complete  all,  a  most  ornamental 
wall-eye.  "  She's  awfu'  poor ;  no 
flesh  at  a'  on  her  podie,"  said  our 
gilly,  though  much  in  the  like  con- 
dition himself. 

The  grasping  innkeeper  and  his 
wife  being  in  the  tourist  line,  made 
tourist  charges  compared  with  the 
more  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
island.  On  our  declining  to  take  a 
basket  of  provisions,  the  guidwife, 
whose  larder  was  evidently  empty, 
regarded  us  with  an  approving 
smile,  saying,  "  But  thae  tourists, 
when  they  come,  always  takes  with 
them  a  hamper  pig  enough  for  to- 
day and  to-morrow,  and  I  don't  see 
that  it  does  them  no  good  to  be 
iverlastinly  eatinV 

The  way  from  Sligachan  to  Co- 
rusch is  nine  miles,  over  a  rough 
and  stony  pathway.  But  before  the 
final  ascent  of  the  hill  leading  to 
Corusch,  the  "  wonderful  mountain 
of  Blaavin  "  towers  aloft  in  savage 
greatness.  One  little  snowdrift  in  a 
chasm  close  to  its  summit  was  the 
only  pledge  of  the  storms  which 
had  so  lately  raged  in  their  winter's 
might ;  while  below,  the  .crags  and 
precipices  were  bathed  in  the  rich 
glow  of  the  noonday  sun.  Corusch 
well  merits  its  proud  celebrity  as 
the  wildest  and  grandest  of  Scot- 
land's hills.  Awed,  almost  oppress- 
ed, we  gazed  on  these  terrible  spiral 
points  which,  breaking  through  the 
mists,  seem  to  have  pierced  the 
very  clouds.  Deep  below  was  the 
black  tarn,  and  in  the  distance  the 
gleaming  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

When  retracing  our  steps  to  Sli- 
gachan one  of  our  party  espied  a 
deer,  about  half  a  mile  off.  The 
gilly,  although  his  sight  was  keen, 
could  not  take  it  up  for  some  time. 
He  was  evidently  sceptical,  until  a 
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shrill  whistle  made  the  deer  raise 
its  head.  The  same  eye  soon  de- 
tected half-a-dozen  others  quietly 
browsing  on  the  hillside.  "  The 
solitary''  was  most  likely  a  hind, 
with  its  calf  hidden  close  at  hand. 
Angus,  the  gilly,  was  so  anxious  to 
display  his  powers,  that  in  his  haste 
he  made  the  unfortunate  mistake 
of  pointing  out,  in  the  far  distance, 
a  flock  of  sheep  instead  of  their 
nobler  rivals.  A  mistake  of  the 
same  kind,  but  wilful,  as  our  Irish 
friends  would  say,  was  pawned  by 
the  Glencoe  coachman  on  a  freight 
of  London  tourists  in"  hot  haste  to 
see  an  eagle,  not  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Duncan,  in  order  to 
please  them,  thought  it  no  harm  to 
point  out  a  sober  heron  flapping 
majestically  over  his  vehicle.  The 
Cockneypaterf  amilias  instantly  stop- 
ped the  coach,  ordered  out  his  wife, 
daughters,  and  young  Hopeful  his 
son,  to  see  the  splendid  "  Heagle," 
a  sight  to  be  remembered  all  their 
days ! 

Farewell  Sligachan  !  And  now 
for  a  range  through  the  north  part 
of  the  island.  A  drive  of  nine 
miles  brought  us  back  again  to 
Portree,  and  another  fifteen  to  Uig, 
our  destination  for  the  night.  The 
day  had  overcast,  and  a  drizzling 
mist  and  rain  came  down  from  the 
hills.  A  small  thatched  cottage  by 
the  roadside  showed  us  our  quarters 
by  its  sign,  Uig  Inn  (for  a  wonder 
not  hotel).  A  red-bearded  and  kilt- 
ed Highlander,  who  acted  in  the 
double  capacity  of  gamekeeper  and 
landlord,  assured  us  that  one  double- 
bedded  room  was  all  the  accommo- 
dation they  could  offer.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  go  on  seven 
miles  further  to  Quirang — not  a  plea- 
sant prospect,  as  our  horse  was  tired 
and  the  night  fast  approaching. 
The  factor's  wife  supplied  us  with 
a  feed  of  good  corn,  which  the 
horse  ate  al  fresco,  like  a  good 
knight  in  his  harness.  Thus  re- 
vived, he  set  forth  again ;  but  un- 
fortunately we  missed  our  way,  and 
could  not  find  any  one  who  under- 
stood English  enough  to  direct  us 
right,  until,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
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incline,  we  overtook  a  travelling 
tinker.  He  told  us  we  must  retrace 
our  steps  for  two  miles  up  hill  to 
get  into  the  Quirang  road.  Dis- 
heartening as  the  information  was, 
the  honest  sympathy  displayed  in 
the  poor  man's  words  and  looks  gave 
comfort.  The  right  road  was  soon 
recovered,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
skies  brightened.  Truly,  little  Hazy, 
your  triumph  was  a  short  one. 
Henceforward  we  had  no  difficul- 
ties but  the  steep  zig-zag  descent  of 
the  Quirang  hills,  and  a  very  bad 
ford  at  nightfall.  A  shepherd  kind- 
ly gave  us  his  assistance  by  wading 
through  the  burn  at  the  horse's 
head,  and  we  soon  pulled  up  at  the 
hospitable  little  inn  of  Quirang. 
John  Macleod,  the  landlord,  like 
his  neighbour  of  Uig,  has  his  bow 
double-stringed,  being  miller  to  the 
place  as  well  as  innkeeper.  On 
unharnessing  the  horse  he  remark- 
ed that  "  he  was  far  too  tal  to  enter 
his  stable,  but  he  wad  gae  fine  into 
the  mill,  and  feed  there  like  the 
pig  man  himsel'.'; 

Accordingly,  before  breakfast,  we 
walked  down  to  see  how  he  had 
fared  in  his  dusty  quarters.  The 
door  was  beset  by  a  number  of 
people  waiting  to  have  their  corn 
ground — the  master  having  refused 
to  set  the  mill  agoing  until  his  wor- 
ship was  ready  for  his  morning  ex- 
ercise. Solitary,  among  the  crowd, 
stood  a  poor  half-clothed  idiot — a 
tall  powerful  man,  but  with  mind 
so  shattered  that  the  smallest  child 
could  put  him  to  flight.  As  a  boy 
he  was  not  so  very  deficient,  but 
the  cruel,  though  thoughtless  jeers 
of  his  companions,  scared  away  the 
little  sense  he  possessed.  At  Por- 
tree we  passed  another  of  these 
harmless  imbeciles,  but  he  was 
dwarfish  and  unsightly.  We  also 
noticed  a  poor  idiot  woman,  who, 
unable  to  be  of  other  use,  was  yoked 
to  a  harrow,  which  she  dragged 
over  the  newly-sown  grain  with 
great  perseverance.  Formerly,  it 
seemed  to  have  been  thought  little 
sin  to  make  short  work  of  these  un- 
fortunate burdens  on  their  scanty 
funds.  Even  so  late  as  the  begin- 
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ning  of  this  century,  a  story  is  told 
of  a  nobleman  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, who,  inquiring  after  a  weakly 
lad  on  his  estate,  .received  for  an- 
swer, "  Och,  he  was  a  very  silly 
baiy,  and  Dugal'  slew  him  ! " 

But  our  breakfast  is  ready,  and 
the  landlady  impatient.  She  has 
been  in  a  ferment  all  morning  as 
to  the  means  of  procuring  it,  and 
now  there  is  evidently  some  anxiety 
on  her  mind.  Out  it  comes.  "  I'm 
jist  perspirin'  a'  over  wi'  shame 
and  disgrace  that  the  cows  has  na' 
calved  for  ye  to  get  crame  to  yer 
purratch."  In  spite  of  the  cows 
having  been  so  disobliging,  there 
was  abundance  of  Highland  cheer. 
Towering  dishes  of  scones,  oat- 
cakes, an  enormous  cheese,  fish, 
eggs,  and  a  monstrous  greybeard  of 
whisky,  ready,  if  required;  fumes 
of  tobacco  were  floating  in  the  air, 
and  the  whole  seemed  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  Highlander's  grace, — 
"  Oh,  gie  us  rivers  o'  whusky, 
chau'ders  o'  snuff,  and  tons  o'  to- 
bacca,  a  pread  an'  a  cheese  as  pig 
as  the  great  hill  o'  Ben  Navis,  and 
may  our  childer's  childer  be  lords 
and  lairds  to  the  latest  shenaration." 
On  repeating  this  grace  to  an  old 
hillsman  of  eighty,  leaning  on  his 
stick  he  thoughtfully  answered, — 
"  Weel,  it's  a  goot  grace — a  very  goot 
grace,  but — it's  a  warldly  thing  !  " 

I  cannot  refrain  from  here  record- 
ing another  grace  told  me  by  a 
reverend  friend  from  the  Sound  of 
Mull.  At  the  cabin  dinner-table  in 
one  of  the  steamboats  plying  there, 
he  was  sitting  next  a  conceited 
young  puppy,  who  thought  he  dis- 
played his  own  importance  by  abus- 
ing everything  placed  before  him. 
My  friend  remonstrated,  but  in 
vain.  Even  on  deck  he  continued 
his  complaints  of  the  ill-cooked  un- 


savoury  fare,  until  Dr 


oughly  disgusted,  turned  away,  and, 
walking  towards  the  steerage, 
noticed  an  old  man,  in  his  home- 
spun and  well-worn  shepherd's 
plaid,  crouching  behind  the  paddle- 
box,  where  he  thought  himself  unob- 
served. He  took  from  his  pocket 
a  piece  of  dry  bread  and  cheese, 
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and,  laying  them  down  before  him, 
reverently  took  off  his  blue  bonnet, 
his  thin  white  hairs  streaming  in 
the  wind,  clasped  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  blessed  God  for  His 
mercy.  In  the  great  Giver's  hand 
lie  gifts  of  many  kinds  :  and  to  the 
scantiest  dole  of  this  world's  fare 
we  oftentimes  see  added  that  richer 
boon, — a  grateful  heart. 

The  mists  were  sweeping  across 
the  mountain-range  of  Quirang, 
when  we  summoned  our  guide  to 
ascend  what  he  called  "  an  awfu' 
strynge  place."  We  had  hoped  that 
the  high  wind  would  dispel  the 
vapour,  but  the  higher  we  climbed 
the  thicker  it  gathered.  On  every 
side  terrible  ragged  pillars  sprang 
from  the  gloomy  abyss,  which 
yawned  with  fearful  blackness  be- 
low. As  we  crept  cautiously  up  the 
cliff  a  small  stone  slipped  from  its 
bed,  and,  falling  into  the  mist,  we 
heard  it  bounding  from  point  to 
point,  the  sound  growing  fainter 
and  fainter  among  the  caves  below. 
The  receding  echoes  alone  made  one 
feel  dizzy.  At  length  we  stood 
nearly  on  a  level  with  some  of  these 
needles,  as  they  are  called  in  Gaelic, 
where  the  fierce  cry  of  the  raven 
was  heard  so  near  as  to  be  almost 
unnatural,  and  the  reverberating 
sound  of  his  croak  gave  us  much 
the  same  sensation  as  the  fall  of  the 
pebble.  A  detached  boulder  of  one 
of  these  rocks  looked  strangely  like 
a  ruined  cathedral,  where  several 
starlings,  quite  in  character,  were 
rearing  their  young.  Rocks  of  my 
country !  are  ye  not  temples  more 
enduring  than  those  of  mortal  hand, 
yet  fragile  too,  and  doomed  to  pass 
away  in  Nature's  last  convulsions  ? 
Vainly,  then,  shall  they  be  sought 
as  a  hiding-place  by  such  as  have 
failed  to  shelter  themselves  beneath 
the  Rock  of  Ages  ! 

On  this  same  ridge  of  precipice 
and  chasm  a  party  of  shepherds,  two 
years  ago,  were  at  their  usual  spring 
occupation  of  "hunting  the  tod." 
The  fox,  old  and  cunning,  being 
hard  pressed,  lay  down  perfectly 
still  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  He 
would  never  have  been  perceived 
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had  not  one  of  the  hunters  acci- 
dentally set  a  small  stone  a-going. 
The  sound  of  anything  moving 
above  him  always  rouses  the  fox. 
Although  the  stone  was  not  coming 
in  his  direction  he  started  to  his 
feet,  and,  flinging  himself  over  the 
precipice,  was  of  course  found  dead 
at  the  bottom. 

The  Quirang  range,  from  its 
lonely  ruggedness,  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  wilder  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
their  young.  In  addition  to  the 
peregrin,  the  raven,  and  the  fox, 
there  are  always  several  eagle's 
eyries  among  the  remoter  crags.  I 
therefore  begged  the  old  keeper,  if 
possible,  to  find  me  a  nest  of  the 
sea-eagle,  still  a  deficit  in  my  col- 
lection. On  his  return  in  the  even- 
ing he  told  me  that  there  were  three 
couples  on  the  beat,  but  that  their 
eyries  were  not  yet  discovered. 
These  sea-eagles  are  neither  so  rare 
nor  so  savage  as  the  golden,  but, 
although  more  vulture-like  in  their 
spirit  and  tastes,  are  still  destructive 
and  ferocious  birds.  Their  liking 
for  fish  and  waterfowl  makes  them 
choose  a  range  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea  or  of  a  fresh-water  loch. 
They  will  not  scruple  to  attack  a 
full-grown  goose,  although  I  have 
never  been  able  to  prove  their  power 
to  lift  one.  At  Glenforsa,  in  Mull, 
a  small  flock  of  geese  on  Loch  Baa 
were  assailed  by  a  large  sea-eagle. 
They  twice  escaped  by  diving,  when 
the  keeper  ran  to  the  house  for  his 
gun,  and  getting  the  screen  of  some 
trees,  the  eagle  came  within  reach 
of  him  in  its  third  assault  upon  the 
geese,  and  was  easily  shot.  Another 
instance  was  on  Loch  Naver,  in 
Sutherlandshire,  when  a  sea-eagle 
chased  a  gander,  which  flew  right 
across  the  loch.  The  eagle  was  on 
.  the  point  of  striking  when  the  gan- 
der plunged  into  the  water  and 
dived.  She  circled  round  as  in  the 
other  case,  and  when  the  gander  rose 
succeeded  in  extracting  a  clawful  of 
feathers  from  his  tail.  This  was 
watched  by  the  farm  -  tenant  for 
some  time,  until  the  eagle  flew  away 
completely  baffled. 
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Macleod's  former  gamekeeper 
lately  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  heard 
of  an  eagle  attacking  a  goose.  On 
my  relating  the  above-told  anecdotes 
he  added  one  yet  more  curious. 
Macleod  had  sent  two  very  fine 
specimens  of  a  rare  kind  of  goose 
down  to  Dunvegan.  One  of  them 
escaped  shortly  after,  and  flew  out 
upon  the  bay.  A  large  sea-eagle 
soon  attacked  it,  when  the  goose 
resorted  to  the  usual  ruse  of  plung- 
ing below  water.  The  eagle,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  circled  round 
awaiting  its  re-appearance.  At 
length,  the  goose  was  so  completely 
tired  out  as  to  be  unable  to  dive, 
when  it  immersed  its  body  in  water 
up  to  the  neck,  keeping  the  head 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  As 
soon  as  the  eagle  swooped  down, 
the  goose  struck  straight  up  with 
its  bill,  exactly  like  a  boxer  deliver- 
ing his  blow.  This  unexpected 
defence  so  disconcerted  the  enemy, 
that  after  several  attacks  he  fairly 
quitted  the  field,  or  rather  the 
water.  The  keeper  looked  on  from 
the  shore,  and  soon  after  getting  a 
boat  he  easily  captured  the  goose, 
now  completely  exhausted. 

The  time  for  the  sea-eagle's  fish- 
ing is  when  the  warm  weather 
brings  its  prey  to  the  surface.  I 
have  known  a  shepherd  lad  secure 
a  good  breakfast  every  day  while 
the  eaglets  were  rearing,  simply  by 
watching  the  feeding  hour  and  rob- 
bing the  eyrie.  Now  and  then  the 
eagle  is  foiled  in  its  fishing  by 
striking  too  deep  in  the  water.  In 
that  case  the  wings  flap  on  the  sea, 
and  the  heavy  body  of  course  comes 
down  on  the  surface.  The  bird  is 
unable  to  rise  again,  until  it  swims 
ashore.  This  it  does  very  rapidly, 
for,  by  using  the  wings  as  well  as 
the  legs,  it  appears,  like  the  stormy 
petrel,  almost  to  run  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.  Where  there  are  many 
sea-eagles  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  one  in  this  predicament.  We 
before  noticed  that  the  eagle  of  the 
mountain  exceeds  in  courage  and 
ferocity  his  ocean  brother.  A  friend 
of  mine,  whose  observation  I  can 
thoroughly  depend  on,  assured  me 
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that  a  full-grown  fox  was  brought 
by  one  of  these  cloud-cleavers  to  its 
eyrie  in  Rannoch,  as  food  for  tJte 
young  !  The  same  gentleman  had 
a  very  fine  Skye  terrier,  which,  un- 
fortunately going  too  near  a  tame 
golden  eagle,  in  the  same  district, 
was  pounced  upon,  and  its, heart 
torn  out  in  a  few  seconds. 

The  eagles  of  Quirang  had  begun 
to  lift  the  lambs,  and  on  my  asking 
if  this  was  not  very  annoying  to 
the  shepherds,  the  old  keeper  an- 
swered that  "  they  did  na'  care  ae 
het  aboot  it,  for  it  was  nae  loss  to 
them!"  He  added  that  he  cared 
just  as  little,  for  he  "  had  been  pro- 
mised a  pair  of  shoon  by  one  of  the 
farmers,  and  had  never  yet  seen  the 
shape  o'  them !  He  was  sure  he 
had  destroyed  mony  a  guid  pair 
sco wring  the  hills  after  them." 

We  asked  the  old  man  to  accom- 
pany us  next  day  along  the  cliffs 
to  point  out  the  haunts  of  the 
otter.  Punctual  to  the  hour  he 
appeared  with  his  rusty  single- 
barrel  under  his  arm,  but  gave  little 
hope  of  its  being  required.  The 
rocks  along  the  shore,  of  which  our 
weather-beaten  guide  was  very 
proud  (no  wonder,  he  had  known 
and  loved  them  all  his  life),  strongly 
resembled  the  marvellous  pillars  of 
Fingal's  Cave.  Standing  over  these 
yawning  gulfs,  the  old  man's  half- 
palsied  form  was  seen  so  near  the 
edge  that  you  wondered  at  the 
steady  head  and  eye  which  use  had 
made  familiar,  where  stronger  limbs 
might  have  tottered,  and  younger 
heads  swam  round.  He  pointed 
out  the  caves  and  crags  of  which 
the  otter  was  the  sole  inhabitant, 
and,  peering  cautiously  above  the 
cliffs  which  overhung  his  fishing- 
ground,  anxiously  scanned  the  sur- 
face, hoping  to  descry  his  dark 
head  just  visible  above  the  water. 
The  old  islander  assured  us  that  at 
least  ten  couple  frequented  the 
shore  we  had  traversed,  and  boasted 
that  in  spring  he  constantly  ab- 
stained from  firing  at  them  until 
the  young  ones  took  to  the  water  ; 
for  had  he  destroyed  the  female 
otter,  her  offspring  in  the  cave  must 
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have  perished  also.  He  added  that 
wild -cats  frequented  these  cliffs, 
and  that  a  fortnight  before  he  had 
shot  one  prowling  after  the  rabbits. 
Doubting  whether  there  were  any 
genuine  wild-cats  in  the  island,  I 
inquired  their  colour.  "  Some,"  he 
said,  "  were  brown,  some  grey,  and 
some  black  and  white ! !" 

Further  on,  we  came  to  'the 
famous  Kilt  Rock,  when  the  old 
man's  pride  rose  high.  The  Kilt 
Rock  is  so  called  from  its  checkered 
shades,  which  interweave  something 
after  the  manner  of  tartan.  To 
bring  us  to  this  spot  was  the  great 
object  of  the  day.  All  the  morning, 
long  stories  had  been  translated 
from  Gaelic  into  English  for  our 
benefit,  but  now  even  the  Celtic 
tongue  was  insufficient;  and,  point- 
ing to  the  wonderful  strata,  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  we  must  under- 
stand that  language  without  an  in- 
terpreter. The  rock  rises  perpen- 
dicularly many  hundred  feet  out  of 
the  sea.  Beyond  it  lay  the  ocean, 
and  farther  still  the  hills  of  Loch 
Carron  stretched  northward  in  a 
blue  and  unbroken  line. 

Another  scene  of  triumph  for  our 
guide  was  the  little  tarn  on  our 
pathway  back.  A  few  winters  ago 
he  had  killed  on  its  surface  two 
wild  swans  at  one  discharge.  The 
old  gander,  shot  through  the  brain, 
was  sent  to  London  to  be  stuffed. 
The  skin  of  the  other  was  made 
into  a  tippet  for  a  lady's  use.  There 
were  char,  he  said,  in  the  lochan  ; 
but  on  my  inquiring  the  size,  some, 
he  assured  me,  were  ten  pound 
weight !  When  we  returned  to  the 
inn  a  flock  of  whimbrels  (the  dwarf 
curlew)  were  feeding  on  the  rocks. 
I  took  the  old  man's  gun,  and,  as 
they  flew  up,  got  a  distant  shot  and 
killed  one.  Having  been  anxious 
for  some  time  to  secure  this  wader, 
I  was  rather  pleased  with  my  only 
shot  in  Skye. 

I  should  think  there  are  few 
poachers  with  the  gun  in  Skye, 
scarce  any  of  the  people  possessing 
one.  Nor  are  they  more  likely,  I 
should  imagine,  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  more 
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modern  implements  to  the  same 
end.  The  latest  discovery  I  have 
heard  of  this  kind  was  made  by  a 
Perthshire  baronet,  who  saw  what 
he  supposed  to  be  a  deadly  game- 
net  hanging  behind  the  door  of  a 
farmhouse.  Pointing  it  out  exult- 
ingly  to  his  factor,  "  Here,  Mr  M., 
I've  long  been  suspecting  these 
poaching-nets,  and  now  we  have  the 
proof."  "  Hoot,  Sir  P.,"  said  the 
honest  farmer,  "  that's  the  lassie's 
crinoline ! " 

While  in  Skye  I  made  one  ob- 
servation with  regard  to  its  natural 
history,  to  which  I  gave  more 
weight,  having  formerly  ascertained 
the  truth  of  it  in  Mull :  namely, 
that  though  stoats  are  numerous, 
there  are  none  of  the  smaller 
weasels.  The  gamekeepers  in  both 
islands  assured  me  to  the  contrary. 
When  resident  in  Mull,  I  gave  them 
a  year  to  bring  me  one.  They  de- 
clared, with  a  laugh,  that  a  much 
shorter  time  would  suffice  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  owned  to  having 
mistaken  the  stoat  for  the  weasel. 
I  therefore  supposed  that  stoats  had 
been  imported  accidentally,  and  ra- 
pidly increased ;  but  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  find  the  same  thing  in  Skye. 
Macleod's  late  keeper,  indeed,  de- 
clared that  he  had  destroyed  many 
of  the  smaller  weasel;  but  as  he 
had  none  of  their  skins  preserved, 
I  have  a  strong  idea  that  he  had 
made  the  same  mistake  of  con- 
founding them  with  the  stoat.  I 
was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
the  Quirang  keeper,  who  protested 
that  he  also  had  killed  the  small 
weasel.  But  his  proofs  completely 
settled  the  question,  for  the  tails  he 
had  retained  as  trophies  were  all 
the  long  black  ones  of  the  stoat. 
When  telling  Mr  Ross,  the  landlord 
of  Portree,  what  I  had  noticed 
about  these  weasels,  he  remarked 
that  all  those  of  Skye  turned  white 
in  winter.  This,  of  course,  proved 
they  were  stoats.  He  told  a  curious 
anecdote  of  one  of  these  creatures, 
which  happened  close  to  his  own 
stables.  Two  of  his  people  were 
repairing  a  drain,  when  three  rats 
rushed  out,  followed  by  a  stoat. 
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They  ran  into  the  stable  pursued 
by  their  inexorable  foe.  The  stoat 
chased  them  through  racks  and  man- 
gers, until  it  succeeded  in  killing 
all  the  three.  Mr  R  said  that  the 
rats  screamed  most  piteously  from 
terror,  even  before  they  were  caught; 
and  the  stench  the  stoat  emitted 
during  the  struggle  was  percep- 
tible in  the  stable  two  days  after. 
Query  —  What  can  be  the  reason 
that  these  islands  agree  so  well  with 
the  stoat,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
smaller  weasel?  As  no  foxes  are 
found  in  Mull,  I  have  little  doubt 
they  are  only  in  Skye  by  importa- 
tion. There  are  no  genuine  wild- 
cats nor  pole -cats  in  Mull,  and 
I  rather  think  the  same  holds 
good  of  Skye,  though  there  my  ob- 
servations are  only  those  of  a  tra- 
veller. 

It  often  happens  that  animals 
become  indigenous  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  marten)  which  have  been 
originally  brought  from  other  lands. 
I  heard  from  a  friend  last  winter 
that  a  raccoon  had  been  trapped 
near  his  residence  on  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney ;  and  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected that  another  haunted  the 
same  wood,  as  the  rabbits  were 
found  slaughtered  in  a  manner 
quite  unlike  the  mode  of  our  native 
beasts  of  prey.  Had  both  these 
creatures  been  allowed  to  exist, 
might  they  not  have  added  a  new 
species  to  the  Fauna  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  1  All  observers  of  British  na- 
tural history  know  full  well  that  so 
far  from  our  list  being  increased, 
many  of  our  indigenous  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  extirpated  altogether.  Of 
course  grouse  were  less  plentiful 
before  the  rage  for  taking  shootings 
and  allowing  keepers  to  destroy 
whatever  they  call  vermin ;  but  if 
sportsmen  would  be  content  with 
more  moderate  bags,  and  permit 
some  share  of  the  game  to  the 
higher  class  of  rapacious  creatures, 
such  as  don't  destroy  game  in  tJie 
egg,  we  should  have  healthier 
grouse,  besides  the  gratification  of 
now  and  then  getting  a  peep  of 
birds  and  animals  now  almost  ex- 
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tinct.  But  so  far  from  being  satis- 
fied with  the  licence  given  them  by 
the  keenest  game-preservers,  many 
of  these  ignorant  officials  show  no 
mercy  to.  the  most  harmless  crea- 
tures; everything  not  game  they 
consider  vermin.  A  young  friend 
of  mine,  a  clergyman,  who  had  heard 
me  lament  this  worse  than  useless 
massacre,  on  his  return  to  Berwick- 
shire suggested  to  the  aged  keeper  of 
a  neighbouring  peer  that  badgers, 
which  were  plentiful  in  that  quarter, 
ought  not  to  be  destroyed.  "  I  ken 
better,"  says  old  Wullie  :  "  d'ye  ken 
what  they  eat  ? "  "  Of  course  I  do," 
says  my  friend,  who  had  been 
thoroughly  put  up  to  his  subject; 
"  they  eat  beetles,  slugs,  and  are 
very  fond  of  a  wasp's  nest."  A 
sneering  laugh  followed.  "  Here 
comes  auld  Jock,  the  shepherd,  owre 
the  hill ;  he  kens  a'  aboot  them. 
Noo,  John,  tell's  what  brocks  eat  ?" 
"  Oo,  they  jist  eats  bees'  bykes,  and 
the  like  o'  that."  Wullie' s  counte- 
nance fell,  but  he  was  not  to  be 
foiled ;  so,  with  a  knowing  wink, 
muttered  to  himself,  "  He  jist  says 
that  to  please  the  minister  !  "  An- 
other keeper,  in  Perthshire,  was 
quite  certain  that  the  kestril  fed  its 
nestlings  with  young  partridges. 
His  description  of  the  marauder's 
nest  made  me  suspect  that  the  mer- 
lin was  the  culprit ;  and  I  soon 
found  that  he  fancied  the  little  fal- 
con and  the  mouse-hawk  one  and 
the  same  bird  ! 

I  cannot  leave  this  lone  but  most 
interesting  island  without  a  notice 
of  its  churches.  That  at  Dunvegan 
I  have  before  mentioned,  where 
there  is  also  an  Episcopal  chapel — 
at  Sligachan,  none  at  all — a  church 
and  manse  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  at  Quirang,  and  a  Free 
Church,  but  only  occasional  preach- 
ing in  it.  At  Portree,  however, 
where  we  passed  the  Sunday,  there 
were  Established,  Free,  and  United 
Presbyterian  Churches,  all  within  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  the  inn. 
At  that  place  the  Free  Church 
seemed  strongest,  and  not  without 
reason.  Any  lover  of  his  country, 
however,  cannot  but  regret  to  ob- 
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serve  that  in  these  far  wilds,  where 
parishes  are  so  large  and  wide,  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism  should  have 
placed  the  churches  almost  invari- 
ably side  by  side.  Bitter  indeed 
must  have  been  the  feeling  that 
could  have  inscribed  in  a  villanous 
pencil-scrawl  on  one  of  the  rival 
buildings — "  Lett  to  the  modderat 
minister."  What  marvel  to  see 
such  rancour  in  the  pupils,  when 
the  teachers  show  so  much  of  the 
same  spirit?  How  disgusted  was 
I,  last  spring,  on  getting  into  a  train 
at  Glasgow,  to  find  three  ministers, 
evidently  from  a  communion,  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  one  of  their 
famous  preachers,  in  the  following 
unconstrained  dialogue  : — 
"  Well,  sir,  how  did  you  like  him  ? " 

"  Oh,  sir,  it  was  the  finest  thing  I 
ever  heard — magnificent — he  came 
down  like  a  sledge-hammer  upon 
the  Establishment ! " 

My  pen  almost  refuses  to  write 
these  sad  unvarnished  truths,  and 
feels  disposed  to  say,  "  Tell  it  not 
in  Gath."  But  may  it  not  be  the 
means  of  bringing  some  of  these 
brethren,  through  very  shame,  to  a 
more  kindly  and  Christian  mind  1 

While  waiting  for  the  steamboat 
to  take  us  away,  we  had  the  delight 
of  seeing  a  fine  sea-eagle  wing  its 
way  over  Portree  harbour,  straight 
for  Corusch.  We  made  our  passage 
from  Skye  to  Oban  on  one  of  those 
halcyon  days  which  are  so  exqui- 
site on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  lightest  of  breezes  barely  dim- 
pled the  sea,  speeding  hundreds  of 
herring-fishers  to  their  perilous  call- 
ing in  the  North.  It  was  a  fair 
sight,  these  little  vessels  all  rigged 
with  such  care,  and  starting  with 
such  hopeful  expectancy.  Most  of 
the  sails  were  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
while  here  and  there  was  a  "  white- 
winged"  craft  pursuing  its  airy 
course.  Still  the  same  thought 
must  rise  which  follows  more  gal- 
lant fleets,  Will  they  all  return? 
The  well-known  and  well-remem- 
bered haunts  of  Mull  and  Morven 
gave  us  friendly  glances  as  we 
passed ;  and  after  salutations  of  old 
acquaintance  to  the  Lady's  Rock 
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and  Lighthouse  of  Lismore,  we  soon 
found  ourselves  treading  the  old 
Spanish  hulk,  which  forms  the  only 
quay  at  Oban.  The  following  day 
we  passed  through  the  same  glens 
before  mentioned,  retracing  our  way 
by  Dalmally.  The  trees  were  now 
in  fuller  foliage,  the  birds  in  stronger 
song,  and  everything  betokened 
that  spring  was  fast  merging  into 
summer.  The  landrail  had  be- 
gun to  add  his  hoarse  note  to  the 
chorus  ;  and  on  the  wild  shores  of 
Loch  Awe,  a  blackcock  was  strut- 
ting among  a  flock  of  grey  hens, 
spreading  his  tail,  and  lowering  his 
wings,  as  if  in  burlesque  of  a  tur- 
key-cock, his  very  undignified  rival. 

In  passing  the  rivers  Awe  and 
Urchy,  we  heard  great  complaints 
of  the  small  size  and  scarcity  of  the 
fish  now  caught  there.  "  The  bag- 
nets,  sir,  will  scarcely  allow  a  small 
fish  to  run  up  the  Awe,  let  alone 
the  Urchy.  They  may  sometimes 
try  a  whole  day  on  both  rivers  with- 
out the  rise  of  a  single  clean  fish." 
"I  mind  the  day,"  said  the  grey- 
headed Highlandman, "  when  forty- 
pound  fish  were  common  eneugh 
in  the  0  w' ;  my  f  aither  used  to  speak 
o'  fish  sixty  and  even  seventy 
pounds  :  and  I've  heard  him  tell  o' 
a  pair  of  foul  fish  speared  by  the 
leister,  which  measured  five  feet 
nine  inches  each.  Hech,  sir,  thae 
fish  when  clean  must  ha'  weighed 
four  stone."  "  I  mind,  when  I  was 
a  bit  laddie,"  said  another  old  fisher 
to  me,  "  a  gentleman  hooking  a  fish, 
after  breakfast  on  Saturday.  He 
played  it  a'  day  till  twal  o'  the 
clock,  when  he  was  recht  glad  o' 
the  excuse  o'  the  Sabbath  morn  to 
let  it  go." 

This  reminded  me  of  a  famous  fish 
in  the  Tweed  hooked  in  the  after- 
noon by  Mr  S.  of  S.  He  played 
him  till  dark,  when  his  only  re- 
source was  a  "  farthing  dip,"  which 
he  sent  for  to  the  little  grocer's  shop. 
Candle  after  candle  was  burned 
down,  the  little  boys  always  running 
for  "  anither  caunel  for  Maister  S.;s 
f  ush."  He  did  not,  however,  throw 
away  all  this  light,  for  he  landed 
at  break  of  day  a  splendid  salmon 
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between  forty  and  fifty  pounds. 
What  would  Professor  Miller's  Free 
Church  clerical  friend  have  done 
with  one  of  these  monsters  1  The 
manse  being  on  the  banks  of  a  fine 
salmon  stream,  he  was  mildly  ques- 
tioned of  the  temptation  on  Satur- 
day evenings,  by  a  brother  minister, 
"  Tempted  !  "  said  he,  "  I'm  never 
tempted,  /  jist  gang."  Had  the 
duplicate  of  Mr  S.'s  "fush"  risen 
to  his  fly,  we  suspect  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night  he  must 
have  thought,  "  It  would  have  been 
better  to  have  heeded  my  good 
brother's  warning,  for  I  must 
either  break  my  fish  or  break  the 
Sabbath." 

The  streams  of  Mull  and  Skye 
being  scarcely  more  than  brooks, 
seldom  remain  in  fishing  trim  above 
a  day.  I  have  seen  salmon  from 
six  to  twenty  pounds  pressing  up 
these  tiny  streams,  when  there  often 
was  not  sufficient  water  to  cover 
their  backs.  At  such  times  their 
courage  and  perseverance  was  won- 
derful. Making  a  rush  at  the  shal- 
lows, they  seldom  failed  to  clear 
them  at  the  first  attempt,  and  never 
ended  their  exertions  till  they  es- 
caped into  the  deeps  of  the  feeding 
loch.  Generally  short  in  extent, 
these  burns  are  almost  always 
nursed  by  a  "  lochan,"  which  teems 
with  white  trout;  grilse,  and  salmon, 
during  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn.  The  angler,  therefore, 
finding  so  small  scope  for  trying 
experiments  of  reduced  flies,  light 
tackle,  changes  of  colour,  &c.,  upon 
these  trifling  brooks,  reserves  all  his 
energy  and  skill  for  the  moor-loch 
at  their  head. 

In  salmon-fishing  the  same  gene- 
ral principles  apply  to  these  lochs 
as  to  rivers.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
rules  which  hold  good  in  the  river 
may  also  be  turned  to  account  in 
the  loch.  The  habits  of  the  fish  are 
curiously  similar  in  both.  As  river- 
fish  press  to  the  top  pools  first,  and 
gradually  fall  down  to  the  lower,  so 
do  the  salmon  press  up  to  the  top 
of  the  lochan  after  the  first  floods, 
not  settling  to  their  usual  rocks 
and  points  for  a  little  time.  In 
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lochs,  as  in  rivers,  fish  rise  best 
when  a  heavy  flood  begins  to  sub- 
side gradually.  But  white  trout, 
grilse,  and  salmon  never  do  well  if 
the  loch  falls  in  rapidly,  as  most 
anglers  know  is  the  case  in  river- 
floods.  Fish  colour  very  soon  in 
many  of  the  island  lochs,  from  the 
mossy  streams  which  feed  them. 
So  in  most  of  the  northern  rivers, 
from  the  same  cause.  As  river-fish 
seek  out  the  deep  pools  before 
spawning-time,  so  the  loch-salmon 
keep  off  banks,  points,  and  shal- 
lows, getting  into  deeper  water  pre- 
paratory to  choosing  their  spawn- 
ing-beds in  the  river.  Soon  after 
this  they  creep  down  the  streams, 
look  out  their  pools,  then  return  to 
the  loch  till  it  is  time  to  take  final 
possession.  Both  in  lochs  and 
rivers,  fish  are  capital  barometers. 
They  are  very  sulky  before  rain, 
and  won't  rise  till  it  falls.  There 
are  certain  times  when  fish  rise 
freely  in  some  pool  of  the  river,  or 
particular  point  of  rock  in  the  loch, 
refusing  the  most  tempting  lures 
on  the  rest  of  the  water.  In  these 
small  lochs  it  is  best  to  fish  with  a 
bob-fly  as  well  as  a  trail.  The  bob 
often  attracts  fish  to  rise  at  the 
trail  that  would  not  otherwise  rise 
at  all.  If  the  flies  are  small,  or  the 
waves  high,  the  bob  is  the  more 
necessary.  With  decided  waves, 
however,  fish  are  apt  to  miss  the 
fly. 

•  On  the  Dalmally  fishings  of  the 
Urchy,  only  one  small  salmon  had 
been  caught  during  the  last  ten 
days  ;  it  was,  therefore,  with  no 
piscatorial  longings  we  left  Dal- 
mally Inn,  and  pursued  our  home- 
ward course  through  the  braes  of 
Breadalbane  to  Glen  Falloch.  My 
keeper  met  us  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  gate,  with  tidings  that 
a  golden  eagle  had  built  on  our 
northern  hill.  Having  already  a 
fine  specimen  in  my  collection,  I 
would  fain  have  left  her  to  hatch 
in  peace.  True  to  the  game,  how- 
ever, John  expostulated,  not  only 
that  we  should  be  held  responsible 
for  every  dead  lamb  on  the  hills, 
but  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
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that  I  intended  to  spare  the  hatch- 
ing eagle,  she  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  meet  with  an  untimely  end  by 
some  foul  play.  Early  next  day, 
therefore,  I  started  with  him  for 
the  eyrie  in  the  Corbie's  Rock.  It 
was  little  more  than  an  hour's 
climb  before  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm, 
where  we  hoped  the  eagle  was 
securely  sitting.  The  non-appear- 
ance of  her  mate  was  rather  a  bad 
omen.  John  had  seen  him  fly 
across  the  glen  like  lightning 
about  a  week  before,  as  if  jealous  of 
intrusion.  Still,  however,  we  de- 
termined to  act  with  caution.  Sit- 
ting down,  we  took  off  our  brogues, 
uncased  the  heavy  gun,  relieved 
ourselves  of  deer-glass  and  every 
other  incumbrance,  and  then  picked 
our  way  noiselessly  along  the  cliffs, 
till  we  stood  right  under  the  eyrie. 
I  now  made  a  sign  to  John  to  rouse 
the  bird.  His  summons  grew  louder 
and  louder,  but  there  was  no  rush 
from  the  nest,  no  heavy  flap  in  the 
air.  It  was  evident  the  eyrie  was 
tenantless.  We  soon  gained  the 
summit  of  the  crag,  but  neither 
eaglet  nor  egg  was  in  the  nest.  As 
a  shepherd  who  knew  of  the  eagles 
had  been  complaining  of  their  de- 
predations, we  suppose  that  he  had 
scared  them  before  the  eggs  were 
laid. 

I  have  seen  many  an  eyrie,  but 
never  so  fitting  a  home  for  an  eagle. 
It  lay  upon  the  only  ledge  of  a  per- 
pendicular boulder,  opposite  to  a 
corresponding  mass  of  granite,  and 
surrounded  by  jagged  rocks  and 
caverns,  habitations  of  the  badger, 
whose  recent  marks  were  visible  all 
round.  The  marten-cat  also  used 
to  shelter  here  (pity  that  it  does  not 
still !) ;  and  John  informed  me  that 
a  venerable  goat  from  Balquhidder 
made  this  cairn  his  refuge  from  the 
winter  storms.  "  He  was  as  wild  as 
a  deer,';  said  he,  "  and  I  wondered 
to  see  how  clane  and  sure-footed  he 
wad  sprung  from  rock  to  rock  when 
the  terriers  were  for  after  him." 

The  chasm  is  known  as  the  Cor- 
bie's Rock,  from  a  pair  of  ravens 
having  built  there  for  many  a  year, 
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and  this  is  the  first  season,  within 
memory  of  the  shepherds,  of  an 
eagle  having  taken  possession  of 
the  Raven's  Fort.  The  former  ten- 
ants often  attempted  to  make  their 
nest  on  the  eagle's  shelf,  but  the 
wind  was  always  too  strong  for 
them  and  swept  their  fabric  away. 
They  were  therefore  forced  to  choose 
a  more  accessible  and  less  exposed 
recess,  while  the  royal  bird  fearlessly 
made  its  home  in  the  blast. 

Far  from  chagrin,  my  feeling  was, 
on  the  contrary,  pleasure,  that  these 
noble  catterans  still  range  Glen 
Falloch  mountains,  and  take  their 
share  of  the  spoil.  Although  game- 
keepers, both  Saxon  and  Sassenach, 
may  be  excused  for  pluming  them- 
selves on  their  wholesale  extermina- 
tion, a  true  Celt  will  always  take 
pride  in  the  higher  class  of  carni- 
vora,  and  point  to  them  as  among 
the  grandest  ornaments  of  his  hills. 
That  magnificent  game-birds  have 
been  lately  introduced  is  no  doubt 
deeply  interesting  to  the  naturalist ; 
but  somehow  he  associates  them 
with  the  countries  from  whence 
they  came,  and  feels  inclined  to 
regard  them  as  exiles.  The  gobble 
of  the  wild  turkey-cock  among  the 
remote  copses  and  tangled  coverts 
of  Rossdhu,  does  away  for  a  moment 
with  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  trans- 
ports the  listener  to  the  American 
backwoods.  These  beautiful  birds, 
nearly  the  size  of  a  Norfolk  turkey, 
are  of  a  rich  bronze  colour,  shining 
like  gold  in  the  sun ;  when  dis- 
turbed they  run  into  thick  wood, 
or  fly  for  refuge  into  trees. 

It  is  to  Lord  Breadalbane  that 
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Scotland  owes  the  recovery  of  the 
Tetruoan  king.  The  famous  cock 
of  the  wood  has  now  wandered  so 
far  from  its  nursery  of  Drummond 
Hill,  that  it  is  constantly  flushed  in 
the  fir  and  larch  woods  for  many 
miles  round.  At  a  capercailzie 
battue  last  winter,  on  the  confines 
of  Perthshire,  several  full-feathered 
cocks  were  the  trophies  of  the  day  ; 
no  doubt  these  introductions  are 
foreigners  of  distinction,  and  as 
such  we  receive  them.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  decrease  of  game,  either 
winged  or  footed,  that  I  fear ;  the 
danger  rather  is,  that  by  over-pre- 
serving they  will  multiply  so  fast 
as  to  become  dwarfed  or  die  off  by 
epidemic  disease. 

The  case  is  very  different  with 
our  Scottish  rivers  ;  their  monarch 
is  fast  declining  both  in  size  and 
number.  We  have  the  prospect, 
indeed,  that  a  Salmon  Bill,  by  giv- 
ing some  check  to  these  murder- 
ous bag-nets,  may  in  time  raise  his 
scale  in  the  waters.  But  what 
favour  can  we  expect  for  those  out- 
laws and  their  marauding  chief,  to 
whom  Nature  has  given  a  dominion 
in  our  mountains  and  glens,  yet 
against  whom  every  hand  is  raised  1 
It  is  not,  of  course,  for  the  pilferers, 
thriving  everywhere  and  destroying 
whole  nestfuls  of  eggs,  that  I  would 
intercede — only  for  those  mighty 
plunderers  associated  from  boyhood 
with  our  wilder  sports.  We  should 
lament  their  extinction,  and  feel 
that  the  poetry  of  their  presence 
was  as  necessary  to  complete  the 
savage  grandeur  of  the  scene  as  that 
of  the  Red  Indian  on  his  prairie. 
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PART  VII. 
NO.  X. — ON  THE   MORAL    EFFECT   OF  WRITERS. 


GODWIN  has  somewhere  remarked 
on  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  moral  object  and  the  moral 
tendency  of  a  work.  A  writer  may 
present  to  you,  at  the  end  of  his 
book,  some  unexceptionable  dogma 
which  parents  would  cordially  ad- 
mit into  the  copy-book  ethics  of 
their  children,  yet,  in  the  process 
of  arriving  at  his  harmless  aphor- 
ism, he  may  have  led  the  mind  as 
much  astray  into  mischief  as  it  is 
in  his  power  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  writer  may  seek  to  work 
out  a  proposition,  from  the  moral 
truth  of  which  there  would  be  a 
very  general  dissent,  and  yet  be 
either  harmless,  or  often  instructive 
and  elevating,  from  the  reasonings 
which  he  employs,  or  even  from 
the  mere  art  which  embellishes  his 
composition,  and  supersedes,  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  the  purpose  to 
which  the  art  was  applied.  For  Art 
itself  is  essentially  ethical ;  because 
every  true  work  of  Art  must  have 
a  beauty  or  grandeur  of  some  kind, 
and  beauty  and  grandeur  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  the  beholder  ex- 
cept through  the  moral  sentiment. 
The  eye  is  only  a  witness ;  it  is  not 
a  judge.  The  mind  judges  what 
the  eye  reports  to  it;  therefore, 
whatever  elevates  the  moral  sen- 
timent to  the  contemplation  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  is  in  itself 
ethical.  Though  no  Christian  can 
approve  the  idolatrous  worship  to 
which  the  Parthenon  was  devoted, 
or  which  the  Apollo  Belvidere  re- 
presented, few  Christians  nowadays 
would  deny  that  the  human  intel- 
lect has  been  refined  and  exalted 
by  the  study  of  those  masterpieces 
of  Art.  The  object  for  which  they 


were  created  by  their  artists  is  an- 
nulled, but  their  effect  is  existent 
and  imperishable.  It  may  indeed 
be  said  that  the  refinement  or  even 
the  elevation  of  the  intellect  is  not 
necessarily  an  improvement  to  the 
moral  being;  and  unquestionably 
it  must  be  owned  that  an  indi- 
vidual, nay  sometimes  a  generation, 
may  combine  exquisite  refinement 
of  taste  with  profound  corruption 
of  manners — just  as  it  is  possible 
that  an  individual  or  a  generation 
may  unite  a  sincere  devotion  to  the 
mild  Christian  faith  with  the  savage 
fanaticism  of  a  follower  of  Omar ; 
but  the  salutary  effect  of  Art,  as 
that  of  Christianity,  must  be  sought 
not  in  an  individual  nor  in  a  genera- 
tion, but  in  the  concrete  masses  of 
society,  and  in  the  progressive  his- 
tory of  the  human  race.  In  Art  the 
salutary  effect  may  not  be  directly 
and  immediately  derived  from  the 
original  standards,  models,  and 
types  of  Beauty ;  more  often  it  is 
to  be  indirectly  and  remotely  traced, 
in  countless  succession,  through  an 
intricate  variety  of  minds,  to  which 
the  originals  have  suggested  new 
forms  of  Art,  new  presentations  of 
Beauty.  In  the  heathen  temples 
of  the  East  originated  the  outlines 
of  the  Gothic  architecture  now  so 
essentially  Christian. 

Art,  in  fact,  is  the  effort  of  man 
to  express  the  ideas  which  Nature 
suggests  to  him  of  a  power  above 
Nature,  whether  that  power  be 
within  the  recesses  of  his  own 
being,  or  in  the  Great  First  Cause 
of  which  Nature,  like  himself,  is 
but  the  effect. 

Art  employs  itself  in  the  study 
of  Nature,  for  the  purpose  of  imply- 
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ing,  though  but  by  a  hint  or  a 
symbol,  the  supernatural.  By  the 
word  supernatural  I  mean,  not  that 
which  is  against  Nature  but,  that 
which  is  above  Nature.  Man  him- 
self, in  this  sense  of  the  word  (the 
only  sense  in  which  Philosophy  can 
employ  it),  is  supernatural.  And 
hence  Jaeobi,  justly  termed  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  "  the  pious  and 
profound,"  says,  with  felicitous 
boldness,  that  it  is  the  supernatural 
in  man  which  reveals  to  him  the 
God  whom  Nature  conceals.  Mere 
Nature  does  not  reveal  a  Deity  to 
such  of  her  children  as  cannot  con- 
ceive the  supernatural.  She  does 
not  reveal  Him  to  the  cedar  and 
the  rose,  to  the  elephant  and  the 
moth.  Man  alone,  from  his  own 
supernatural-— that  is,  his  own  spirit- 
ual— attribute,  conceives  at  once,, 
even  in  his  most  savage  state,  even 
in  his  earliest  infancy,  the  idea  of 
the  Supernatural  which  Nature, 
without  such  attribute  in  man  him- 
self, could  not  reveal  to  him  ;  and 
out  of  that  conception  is  born  Art, 
which  we  not  only  degrade,  but 
altogether  mistake  and  falsify,  if 
we  call  it  the  imitation  of  Nature. 

The  acanthus  leaf  may  suggest 
the  form  of  a  capital  to  a  column  ; 
a  vista  through  the  forest  stems 
may  suggest  a  peristyle  or  an 
aisle.  But  a  temple,  whether  in 
Assyria,  in  'Greece,  in  China,  in 
England,  is  no  imitation  of  Nature 
• — it  is  a  selection  from  Nature  of 
certain  details  arranged  into  a 
whole,  to  which  no  whole  in  Nature 
has  resemblance,  and  intended  to 
convey  ideas  of  a  something  which 
man  conjectures  or  divines  to  be 
supernatural  by  reason  of  the  su- 
pernatural within  himself. 

It  is  thus  with  art  in  sculpture, 
in  masonry,  in  colour ;  it  is  so  with 
the  nobler  art  which  finds  sculpture, 
masonry,  and  colour  in  man's  most 
primitive  expression  of  thought — 
Language. 

There  is  no  work  of  true  Art  in 
language  existent,  nor  can  there 
ever  be  one,  in  which  there  is  not 
expressed  the  idea  of  a  power  be- 
yond external  Nature ;  in  which 
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there  is  not  some  creation  which 
external  Nature  never  produced ; 
in  which  there  are  not  appeals  to 
sympathies,  affections,  aspirations 
— which  would  be  the  same  in  the 
innermost  shrine  of  man's  being,  if 
external  Nature  were  annihilated,  • 
and  man  left  a  spirit  in  a  world  of 
spirit. 

As,  in  the  art  of  masonry,  sculp- 
ture, or  colour,  the  effect  of  true 
art  is  ethical,  whatever  the  ori- 
ginal intention  or  object  of  the 
artist— so  it  is  in  the  art  of  lan- 
guage. All  Genius  comprehends 
Art  as  its  necessity :  where  there  is 
no  art,  there  can  be  no  genius  in  a 
book,  any  more  than  without  art 
there  can  be  genius  in  a  picture  or 
a  statue.  Every  book  of  first-rate 
genius  is  and  must  be  a  work  of 
first-rate  art ;  though  it  may  be  a 
kind  of  art  so  opposed  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day  that  the  common  criti- 
cism of  the  day,  nay  even  the  finest 
taste  of  the  day,  may  not  detect 
and  appreciate  it.  Neither  Ben 
Jonson  nor  even  Milton  compre- 
hended the  sovereign  Mastership  of 
Art  in  Shakespeare.  But  Shake- 
speare himself  could  not  have  been 
conscious  of  his  own  art.  And  no 
writer,  whatever  his  moral  object, 
can  foresee  what  in  the  course  of 
ages  may  be  the  moral  effect  of 
his  performance. 

The  satirical  design  in  '  Gulliver's 
Travels '  is  certainly  not  that  which 
philanthropists  would  commend  to 
the  approval  of  youth.  It  seeks  to 
mock  away  all  by  which  man's 
original  nature  is  refined,  softened, 
exalted,  and  adorned;  it  directs  the 
edge  of  its  ridicule  at  the  very 
roots  of  those  interests  and  motives 
by  which  society  has  called  cities 
from  the  quarry,  and  gardens  from 
the  wild ;  and  closes  all  its  assaults 
upon  the  framework  of  civilised 
communities  with  the  most  ruthless 
libel  upon  man  himself  that  ever 
gave  the  venom  of  Hate  to  the 
stingings  of  Wit.  Yet  the  book 
itself,  in  spite  of  its  design,  has  no 
immoral,  no  misanthropical  influ- 
ence :  we  place  it  without  scruple 
in  the  hands  of  our  children  :  the 
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lampoon  upon  humanity  is  the  fa- 
vourite fairy  tale  of  the  nursery. 
And  I  doubt  if  any  man  can  say 
that  he  was  ever  the  worse  for  all 
that  was  meant  to  make  him  scorn 
and  detest  his  species  in  The  Voy- 
age to  Laputa  or  the  description  of 
the  Yahoos  ;  while  the  art  of  the 
book  is  so  wonderful  in  rendering 
lifelike  the  creations  of  a  fancy 
only  second  to  Shakespeare's  in  its 
power  of  "  imagining  new  worlds," 
that,  age  after  age,  it  will  contri- 
bute to  the  adornment  and  im- 
provement of  the  human  race,  by 
perpetual  suggestions  to  the  in- 
ventive genius  by  which,  from  age 
to  age,  the  human  race  is  adorned 
or  improved.  None  of  us  can  fore- 
see what  great  discoveries,  even  in 
practical  science,  may  have  their 
first  germ  in  the  stimulus  given  to 
a  child's  imaginative  ideas  by  the 
perusal  of  a  work  in  which  genius 
has  made  fiction  truthlike,  and  the 
marvellous  natural.  "Wonder/'  says 
Aristotle,  "  is  the  first  cause  of 
philosophy."  This  is  quite  as  true 
in  the  progress  of  the  individual  as 
in  that  of  the  concrete  mind  ;  and 
the  constant  aim  of  philosophy  is 
to  destroy  its  parent.  In  vain. 
Where  wonder  is  ejected  from  one 
form  it  reappears  in  another  — 
transmutable  always — destructible 
never. 

But,  to  return  to  the  distinction 
betwen  the  object  and  the  tendency 
of  an  author's  work.  No  one  would 
think  it  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
morality  of  Johnson's '  Rasselas,'  few 
would  extol  the  morality  in  Vol- 
taire's '  Candide,'  yet  there  is  so  much 
similarity  in  the  moral  object  of  the 
two  stories,  that  Voltaire  congratu- 
lated himself  on  having  published 
'Candide'  before  'Rasselas'  appear- 
ed, otherwise,  he  said,  "I  should 
have  been  accused  of  plagiarising 
the  philosophical  conception  of  the 
distinguished  Englishman." 

In  fact,  as  two  travellers  may  ar- 
rive at  the  same  inn  by  different 
roads  and  in  different  company,  so 
two  writers  can  arrive  at  the  same 
moral  conclusion  through  very  dif- 
ferent paths  ;  and  the  impression 
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of  the  journey  left  on  the  mind  de- 
pends on  the  features  of  the  coun- 
try traversed,  and  the  companions 
one  has  had  by  the  way.  It  is  not 
rendered  alike  in  both  the  travel- 
lers because  they  meet  at  last  under 
the  same  sign,  and  conclude  their 
adventures  with  a  chop  off  the  same 
mutton. 

It  is  the  property  of  true  genius, 
in  proportion  as  time  acts  upon  its 
works,  to  lose  its  deleterious  par- 
ticles, and  retain  only  those  which 
are  innocuous  or  salutary.  The  in- 
terests of  mankind  never  concede 
lasting  popularity  to  works  that 
would  seriously  injure  them.  Some 
works,  it  is  true,  of  an  order  infe- 
rior to  that  which  is  assigned  to  the 
masterpieces  of  genius,  may  be  de- 
cidedly wicked  in  their  effect  if  in- 
discriminately read  ;  but  look  for 
them  a  few  generations  after  their 
first  appearance,  and  you  will  never 
find  them  amongst  the  current  liter- 
ature of  a  people — they  will  have 
shrunk  out  of  sight  in  the  obscure 
corners  of  learned  libraries,  referred 
to  only  by  scholars  or  historians  as 
illustrations  of  manners  in  a  by- 
gone age,  and  read  by  them  with 
the  same  cold  scientific  eye  that  a 
physician  casts  upon  specimens  of 
morbid  anatomy.  The  works  that 
remain  incorporated  in  the  world's 
literature  all  serve  to  contribute  to 
the  world's  improvement.  Passages, 
indeed,  here  and  there,  as  in  the 
classic  poets,  are  extremely  censur- 
able ;  but  they  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance compared  with  the  general 
excellence  of  the  pervading  wholes 
— as,  in  mortal  life,  human  imper- 
fections and  blemishes  little  affect 
the  good  derivable  from  the  large 
example  of  a  saint's  or  a  hero's 
character.  From  Nature  herself 
we  may  select  partial  evil.  If  we 
choose,  out  of  all  her  products,  to 
take  the  nightshade  for  our  nutri- 
ment, though,  beside  the  hedge  in 
which  it  lurks,  the  prodigal  corn 
glitters  ripe  in  the  sun,  we  may  cer- 
tainly harm  ourselves,  and  lay  the 
fault  upon  Nature  ;  but  Nature  is 
not  to  blame  if  we  devour  the 
nightshade  and  eschew  the  corn. 
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The  great  poem  of  Lucretius  ex- 
pounds the  creed  of  an  atheist ;  no 
modern  collegian  was  ever  made  an 
atheist  by  reading  the  poem  of  Lu- 
cretius. Has  he  been  made  the 
better,  the  wiser,  the  nobler,  by 
reading  it  1  In  all  probability,  yes  ! 
Because  the  poem  abounds  with 
ideas  that  enrich  his  intellect  and 
exalt  his  thoughts.  Its  sublimity, 
as  Dugald  Stewart  justly  observes, 
"  will  be  found  to  depend  chiefly, 
even  in  those  passages  where  he 
(Lucretius)  denies  the  interference 
of  the  gods  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  in  the  lively  images 
which  he  indirectly  presents  to  his 
readers  of  the  attributes  against 
which  he  reasons.  .  .  .  The 
sublimest  descriptions  of  Almighty 
Power  sometimes  forming  a  part  of 
his  argument  against  the  Divine 
Omnipotence. "  *  In  fact,  the  poem, 
to  a  very  ordinary  reason,  is  in  itself 
a  refutation  of  its  philosophical  pur- 
pose. It  would  resolve  the  artistic 
design  of  creation  to  a  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  atoms.  But  could 
any  one,  reading  the  poem,  conceive 
that  those  harmonious  lines  could 
be  strung  together  by  fortuitous 
concurrence  ?  And  follows  it  not, 
as  a  corollary  of  common  sense, 
that,  if  a  poem  cannot  be  written 
without  a  poet,  the  universe  cannot 
be  created  without  a  Creator  1 

Hence,  I  think,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  best  and  subtlest  effects  of 
writers  are  those  of  which  they 
were  themselves  unconscious  while 
writing.  Critics,  in  later  times, 
gain  repute  by  discovering  what  the 
author  did  not  mean.  I  have  said 
that  Shakespeare  could  not  be  con- 
scious of  his  own  art.  How  many 
recondite  designs  are  imputed  to 
him,  of  which  he  was  wholly  un- 
aware 1  I  have  read  an  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  that  the  character 
of  Shylock  was  conceived  as  a  plea 
in  favour  of  religious  toleration. 
But  it  is  clearly  the  man  to  whom 
the  idea  of  religious  toleration  is 
familiar,  in  a  subsequent  age,  who 
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discovers  that  Shylock  may  be  ap- 
plied as  an  illustration  of  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews.  Goethe,  in  examining 
the  depths  of  meaning  in  *  Hamlet,' 
introduces  the  line,  "  He's  fat  and 
scant  of  breath/'  in  order  to  give  a 
physical  clue  to  the  intricate  moral 
character  of  the  Danish  prince.t 
"  The  fencing  tires  him,"  says  Wil- 
helm  Meister ;  "  and  the  Queen 
remarks,  '  He's  fat  and  scant  of 
breath.'  Can  you  conceive  him 
to  be  otherwise  than  plump  and 
fair-haired  ?  Brown-complexioned 
people,  in  their  youth,  are  seldom 
plump  ;  and  does  not  his  wavering 
melancholy,  his  soft  lamenting,  his 
irresolute  activity,  accord  with  such 
a  figure  1  From  a  dark-haired  young- 
man  you  would  look  for  more  deci- 
sion and  impetuosity.' 

The  dogmas  conveyed  in  this  cri- 
ticism are  neither  historically  nor 
physiologically  correct.  If,  as  Wil- 
helm  Meister  had  just  before  assert- 
ed, "  Hamlet  must  be  fair-haired 
and  blue-eyed — as  a  Dane,  as  a 
Northman," — certainly,  of  all  the 
populations  on  the  earth,  the  Dane, 
the  Northman,  has  ever  been  the 
least  characterised  by  "  wavering 
melancholy  "  or  "  soft  lamenting." 
The  old  Scandinavian  Vikings  did 
not  yield  to  any  dark-haired  war- 
riors "in  decision  and  impetuosity." 
To  this  day,  those  districts  in  Eng- 
land wherein  the  old  Danish  race 
left  their  descendants — where  the 
blue  eye  and  light  sandy  hair  are 
most  frequently  seen — as  in  the 
Scottish  Lowlands,  the  Northern 
Border  counties,  in  Lincolnshire, 
or  in  Norfolk  (those  provinces  in 
which  Palgrave  proves  the  whole- 
sale settlement  of  the  Danes),  the 
superior  activity,  the  practical  long- 
headedness,  the  ready  adaptation 
of  shrewd  wit  to  immediate  circum- 
stance— in  short,  all  the  attributes 
most  opposed  to  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  are  proverbially  evidenced. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  fair-haired 
children  of  the  North  are  more  in- 


*  Dugald  Stewart  '  On  the  Sublime,'  Essay  II.,  chap.  ii. 

1*  *  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship.'     Carlyle's  Translation.     Book  v.  c.  6. 
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clined  in  youth  to  be  plump  than 
the  dark-haired  inhabitants  of  the 
same  climate.  The  Yorkshireman 
and  the  Lowlander  are  generally 
high  cheek-boned  and  lean.  But  is 
it  clear  that  the  Queen's  remark  is 
intended  to  signify  that  Hamlet  is 
literally  fat  ?  Does  the  expression 
convey  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  a  prize-fighter,  far  from  cor- 
pulent, would,  half-sportively,  use 
it,  in  order  to  imply  that  he  is  out 
of  training  ?  If,  however,  the  word 
really  did  convey  to  the  audience 
an  idea  in  harmony  with  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  person  who 
uttered  it,  Shakespeare,  as  a  prac- 
tical stage -manager,  would  have 
meant  it  to  apply,  not  to  the  ideal 
Dane,  but  to  the  flesh-and-blood 
actor  who  was  performing  the  part ; 
— as  in  'The  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  the  two  heroines  exchange 
satirical  taunts  upon  their  respect- 
ive proportions  of  stature,  because 
of  the  two  youths  who  performed 
the  parts  of  Hermia  and  Helena 
one  was  taller,  the  other  shorter 
than  usual.  The  jest  there  would 
have  been  unsuccessful,  indeed  un- 
safe, if  the  audience  were  not  pre- 
pared for  its  fitness  by  the  contrast 
between  the  two  figures  bodily  be- 
fore their  eyes.  But  a  world  of  re- 
fining criticism  might  be  written  to 
show  what  subtle  distinctions  of 
character — between  the  tall  and  the 
short — Shakespeare  designed  to  in- 
timate in  the  verbal  duel  between 
Hermia  and  Helena. 

Though  Goethe  wastes  so  much 
exquisite  ingenuity  on  the  pinguous 
temperament  of  Hamlet,  no  one 
would  have  acknowledged  more 
readily  than  Goethe  the  general  pro- 
position that  an  author  himself  is 
unaware  of  the  best  and  deepest 
moral  deductions  which  a  reader 
may  draw  from  his  works. 

No  poem  of  our  age  has  more  per- 
plexed the  critics  as  to  its  moral 
design  than  Goethe's  '  Faust.'  And 
what  says  the  poet  himself  of  that 
design  ]  "  They  ask  me  what  idea  I 
wished  to  incorporate  in  my'  Faust.' 
Can  I  know  it  1  Or,  if  I  know, 
can  I  put  it  into  words  ] "  And-in- 
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deed  it  is  upon  this  fact — viz.,  that 
genius  in  Art  cannot,  like  mastership 
in  Science,  trace  step  by  step  the  pro- 
cess which  leads  to  its  results — that 
Kant  bases  the  theory  by  which  he 
distinguishes  art  from  science,  and 
restricts  to  art  the  application  of 
the  word  Genius  (the  innate  quality 
of  the  mind — ingenium}.  "  Genius," 
he  says,  "  cannot  of  itself  describe, 
nor  scientifically  demonstrate,  how 
it  accomplishes  its  productions,  but 
it  gives  the  rule  by  an  inspiration 
of  nature,  and  so  the  author  of  a 
production,  for  which  he  is  indebted 
to  his  genius,  knows  not  himself 
how  the  ideas  form  themselves  in 
his  mind.  It  is  not  in  his  power  to 
form  the  like  at  his  own  pleasure 
and  methodically,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  others,  precepts  which  can 
enable  them  to  accomplish  the  like 
works." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Genius 
has  many  conceptions,  many  subtle 
beauties  of  thought,  many  arcana  in 
occult  wisdom,  of  which  it  is  fully 
cognisant,  and  which  no  critic  ever 
detects. 

Certain  I  am  that  every  author 
who  has  written  a  book  with  ear- 
nest forethought  and  fondly  cherish- 
ed designs,  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  much  which  he  meant 
to  convey  has  never  been  guessed 
at  in  any  review  of  his  work  ;  and 
many  a  delicate  beauty  of  thought, 
on  which  he  principally  valued  him- 
self, remains,  like  the  statue  of  Isis, 
an  image  of  truth  from  which  no 
hand  lifts  the  veil. 

The  moral  effects  of  writers  upon 
the  spirit  of  a  nation  must,  no  doubt, 
be  considerable  ;  yet  it  is  difficult 
in  this  to  discriminate  between  the 
effect  which  the  writers  produce  on 
the  nation,  and  the  effect  which  the 
nation  produces  on  the  writers.  A 
people  sound  at  the  core  will  not  be 
corrupted  by  any  meretricious  or 
enervating  literature  which  may  be 
a  fashion  for  the  time.  We  may 
certainly  presume  that  the  profligate 
wits,  whose  plays  and  lyrics  amused 
Charles  II.  and  his  Court,  did  not 
form,  but  were  formed  by,  the  man- 
ners of  a  reign  which  did  in  reality 
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substitute  one  revolution  for  an- 
other. The  first  reaction  from  re- 
volution is  revolution.  A  dominant 
desire  to  contrast  the  austerity  of 
the  Puritans  could  not  result  in  a 
decorous  generation.  But  the  gen- 
eration passed — with  it,  the  fashion- 
able literature  that  represented  it ; 
and  England  was  ultimately  none 
the  worse  for  the  ribaldry  of  Ro- 
chester :  let  us  hope  she  is  to  this 
day  the  better  for  the  sublimity  of 
Milton. 

Where  a  people  is  degenerate,  it 
receives  from  its  literature  only  ex- 
cuses for  its  own  degeneracy.  The 
softness  of  Lydian  manners,  no 
doubt,  served  to  engender  the  soft 
Lydian  music.  But  the  music,  as 
it  extended  its  fame  among  manlier 
communities,  would  have  seemed  to 
the  Lydians  to  dignify  the  voluptu- 
ous effeminacy  of  which  it  was  the 
persuasive  expression. 

Yet  when  the  Spartans,  in  one 
brief  holiday  of  their  martial  exist- 
ence, nationalised  Alcman,  the  most 
famous  of  Lydian  poets,*  all  the  in- 
novations he  introduced  into  the 
Doric  music — all  the  licence  which 
he  gave  to  his  genius,  orientally 
sensual — did  not  corrupt  the  Spar- 
tans. Their  proudest  achievements 
in  history  date  long  after  Alcman 
had  joined  Linus  and  Orpheus  in 
the  fields  of  Asphodel.  In  their 
private  entertainments  the  stern 
lords  of  the  Helot  continued  to  en- 
joy the  gay  strains  of  the  Lydian  in 
praise  of  love  and  good  cheer ;  but 
when  the  state  was  in  danger,  they 
gathered  round  the  tent  of  their 
king  to  find  fitting  voice  for  patri- 
otism and  valour  in  the  war-song  of 
Tyrtaeus. 

The  moral  effect  of  writers  is  un- 
questionably sometimes  the  mere 
echo  of  the  time  in  which  they 
write.  And  such  writers  may,  for 
their  season,  be  exceedingly  popu- 
lar ;  but  the  probability  is  that  their 
fame  will  not  endure.  Whether 
their  effect  be  for  good  or  for  evil, 
it  is  on  the  surface  of  an  ever-fleet- 
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ing  society,  and  not  in  the  deeps  of 
our  ineffaceable  human  nature.  The 
writers  whose  effect  on  their  na- 
tion, and,  beyond  their  nation,  on  the 
family  of  mankind,  is  permanent, 
are  no  echoes  of  their  time,  nor  do 
they  so  much  influence  their  own 
generation  as  they  do  the  genera- 
tions that  succeed.  Helvetius  in- 
deed has,  with  great  force,  and  an 
eloquence  often  noble,  insisted  upon 
the  fact  that  the  literature  and  the 
spirit  of  an  age  move  in  concert  to- 
gether. "  There  is  an  age/'  he  ob- 
serves truly,  "  when  the  word  virtus 
in  Italy  meant  both  morality  and 
valour;  there  has  been  another  age 
when  the  word  virtu  meant  a  taste 
for  antiquities  and  knicknacks." 

But  Helvetius,  like  all  enthusiasts 
of  a  system,  rejects  the  facts  which 
would  militate  against  his  system. 
He  commences  his  19th  chapter, 
*  De  1' Esprit,'  with  the  dogma,  that 
"  the  esteem  for  different  kinds  of 
genius  is,  in  every  age,  proportioned 
to  the  interest  the  people  have  in 
esteeming  them  ;  "  and  proceeds 
thus  :  "  To  show  the- perfect  justice 
of  this  proposition,  let  us  first  take 
romance  for  an  example.  From  the 
publication  of '  Amadis '  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  that  kind  of  writing  has 
successively  experienced  a  thousand 
vicissitudes.  Would  we  know  the 
cause  1  .  .  .  The  principal  merit 
of  most  of  these  works  depends  on 
the  exactness  with  which  they  paint 
the  virtues,  vices,  passions,  customs, 
follies,  of  a  nation.  But  the  man- 
ners of  a  nation  change  every  age. 
This  change  must,  then,  occasion  a 
revolution  in  taste,  and  consequently 
in  romance.  A  nation,  is,  therefore, 
constantly  forced,  by  the  very  de- 
sire of  amusement,  to  despise  in  one 
age  what  it  admired  in  that  which 
preceded  it.  What  I  have  said  of 
romance  may  be  applied  to  almost 
all  other  works."  The  assertion 
here  made  is  notably  untrue  ;  it  ap- 
plies only  to  indifferent  and  medi- 
ocre works,  which  perish  because 
they  are  indifferent  or  mediocre. 


*  In  a  subsequent  Essay  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Alcman' s 
Lydian  birth. 
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And  a  work  that  paints  the  manners 
of  an  age  essentially  different  from 
our  own,  will  be  as  much  admired 
in  our  age  as  in  that  which  gave 
birth  to  it,  if  it  deserves  such  ad- 
miration from  enduring  qualities. 
The  romance  of  Cervantes  describes 
no  manners  harmonious  to  our  own, 
and  is  more  esteemed  than  any  ro- 
mance which  does.  Nay,  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  Walter  Scott  consists 
in  his  portraiture  of  an  age  utterly 
distinct  from  that  in  which  he  lived. 

In  very  corrupt  times,  a  vitiated 
moral  taste  may  possibly  accept  a 
vicious  morality  as  a  sound  one. 
But  even  in  societies  the  most 
licentious,  if  a  work  by  a  true  genius 
appear,  presenting  some  innocent 
childlike  picture  of  life  and  manners, 
the  probability  is,  that  it  will  seize 
the  public  attention  more  firmly 
than  it  would  have  done  in  simple 
communities,  to  whose  social  char- 
acteristics it  offered  no  contrast  and 
implied  no  rebuke.  '  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia '  was  published  in  a  time  per- 
haps the  most  cynical  and  profligate 
that  France  herself  ever  knew,  yet 
its  chaste  pathetic  idyll  went 
straight  and  irresistibly  to  the  pub- 
lic heart.  I  doubt  if  it  would  have 
made  so  great  a  sensation  in  a  vir- 
tuous age.  But  this  is  one  instance, 
among  many,  in  refutation  of  the 
axioms  of  Helvetius,  who  maintains 
that  genius  is  so  far  dependent  on 
manners,  that  it  cannot  win  popular 
favour  for  a  work  to  which  the 
manners  of  the  age  are  not  congenial. 
And,  indeed,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  chapter  from  which  I 
have  quoted,  Helvetius,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  contradicts  his 
own  doctrine,  because  he  allows 
that  there  are  works  of  which  our 
esteem  survives  the  manners  they 
depicted,  by  their  fidelity  to  human 
nature  in  general.  And  if  this  be 
so,  such  works  would  command  the 
esteem  of  their  own  age,  even  if 
they  represented  a  state  of  society 
utterly  foreign  to  that  of  the  age 
itself. 

Yet  there  are  periods  when  a  ten- 
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dency  and  spirit  in  literary  compo- 
sitions, which  would  be  either  in- 
operative or  even  mischievous  in 
other  periods,  may  become  eminent- 
ly effective  and  beneficent.  For 
instance,  suppose  a  time  when  a 
nation  is  predisposed  to  aggressive 
wars,  a  literature  systematically 
stimulating  the  passion  for  military 
glory  would  either  be  inoperative, 
because  not  needed,  or  mischievous, 
because  adding  fuel  to  a  flame  al- 
ready perniciously  destructive.  But 
next,  suppose  a  time  when  a  nation, 
long  enervated  by  peace,  has  fallen 
into  a  drowsy  neglect  of  self-defence 
— suppose  that  dangers  are  gather- 
ing round  it,  with  which  nothing 
can  cope  but  the  revival  of  a  hardy 
martial  spirit,  animating  the  com- 
munity to  consent  to  every  sacri- 
fice for  the  security  of  their  native 
land — then  a  literature,  warlike  and 
fiery,  may  be  that  which  best  evokes 
the  one  public  virtue,  without  which 
all  others  would  be  in  vain  for  the 
conservation  of  the  body  politic, 
and  the  most  martial  poet  would, 
for  the  moment,  be  the  noblest 
moralist. 

For  this  reason  we  must,  if  we 
would  judge  fairly  of  the  moral  in- 
tention of  works  of  genius,  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  composed,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  they  served.  Yet 
the  moral  effect  of  all  works  of  a 
pre-eminent  genius,  will  be  felt  in 
times  beyond  his  farthest  vision, 
and  conduce  to  purposes  uncon- 
ceived  by  his  profoundest  thought. 
"  Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pha- 
raoh is  sold  for  balsams."  * 

It  may  justify  the  indulgence 
which,  on  the  whole,  we  are  com- 
pelled, whether  we  will  or  no,  to 
concede  to  all  varieties  of  genius  in 
their  ethical  objects,  when  we  notice 
the  fact  that,  where  genius  is  pre- 
eminent, becomes  enduring,  estab- 
lishes its  products  as  a  part  of  the 
"  everlasting  possession  "  which 
civilisation  transmits  from  age  to 
age, — the  good  remains  and  the  evil 
perishes. 


*  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  'Hydriotaphia.' 
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Take  even  the  author  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  most  sober  English- 
men, did  in  his  own  day  the  most 
mischief,  and  in  the  most  wanton 
spirit,  by  writings  of  which  no  one 
can  dispute  the  genius, — I  mean 
Voltaire.  Well,  not  a  century  has 
passed  since  he  closed  his  long  ca- 
reer, and,  strange  to  say,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  works  which  most 
moved  his  time,  is  already  obsolete 
and  unread.  Wit  the  most  lavish 
has  not  preserved '  La  Pucelle'  from 
disdain  ;  irony  the  keenest  has  not 
sapped  one  foundation  in  Christian 
faith.  What  of  Voltaire  remains 
popular  and  current  ?  Writings 
either  harmless  or  morally  benig- 
nant ;  school  histories,  like  those  of 
Charles  XII.  and  Peter  the  Great ; 
the  first  suggestive  sketch  of  social 
history  itself  in  '  L' Esprit  des 
Moeurs ; '  dramas  abounding  in  lofty 
sentiments,  such  as  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  can  accept,  and  framed 
with  an.  art  which  all  dramatists 
should  study ;  and  a  general  author- 
ity against  fanaticism  and  persecut- 
ing bigotry,  against  oppression  and 
arbitrary  law. 

Nay,  even  in  his  philosophy, 
while  its  siege-works  against  Chris- 
tian Revelation  have  so  crumbled 
away  that  they  supply  no  corner- 
stone to  any  system  which  specula- 
tors have  since  constructed,  France 
still  owes  to  Voltaire's  patient  la- 
bour the  knowledge  of  Newton's 
'  Prijicipia,'  from  which  she  has  de- 
duced so  many  great  discoveries  of 
her  own.  Without  Voltaire  France 
might  not  have  known  La  Place. 
And  even  in  that  special  field  of 
controversy,  wherein  he  fought  with 
the  infidel  against  the  Cross,  while 
no  opponent  to  Christianity  now 
picks  up  from  the  dust  those  light 
shafts  in  which,  if  the  feather  re- 
main, the  arrow-head  is  broken, 
divines  themselves  yet  employ  the 
heavy  mace  of  argument  with  which 
he  demolished  the  atheism  of  Dide- 
rot, and  defended  those  two  truths 
which  are  the  columns  of  every 
temple — the  existence  of  the  Deity 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Again,  it  is  noticeable  how  much 
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even  the  fallacies  of  a  great  writer 
serve,  not  the  less  effectually,  be- 
cause indirectly,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  truth,  by  stimulating  the 
energies  of  the  writers  who  oppose 
the  fallacies,  and,  in  so  doing,  strike 
out  new  ideas  and  suggest  fresh  dis- 
coveries. How  much  his  researches 
into  alchemy  may  have  warmed 
and  emboldened  the  imagination  of 
Newton,  in  whom  imagination 
seems  to  have  been  only  less  power- 
ful than  reason  !  It  is  said  with  no 
exaggeration,  by  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, "  that  the  man  who  gave  the 
whole  philosophy  of  Europe  a  new 
impulse  and  direction,  and  to  whom, 
mediately  or  immediately,  must  be 
referred  every  subsequent  advance 
in  philosophical  speculation,  was 
David  Hume."  And  this  yet  more 
from  the  conclusions  in  which  the 
modern  schools  of  philosophy  dis- 
sent from  his  system,  than  from 
those  which  they  may  concede. 
"  Accepting  his  principles  from  the 
dominant  philosophies  of  Locke 
and  Leibnitz,  and  deducing  with 
irresistible  evidence  these  principles 
to  their  legitimate  result,  Hume 
showed,  by  the  extreme  absurdity 
of  these  results  themselves,  either 
that  philosophy  altogether  was  a 
delusion,  or  that  the  individual 
systems  which  afforded  the  premises 
were  erroneous  or  incomplete.  He 
thus  constrained  philosophers  to 
the  alternative,  either  of  surrender- 
ing philosophy  as  such,  or  of  ascend- 
ing to  higher  principles,  in  order  to 
re-establish  it  against  the  sceptical 
reduction."  To  Hume  we  owe  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  and  therefore 
all  that  Kant  himself  has  originated 
in  the  succeeding  philosophies  of 
Germany.  To  Hume  again  we  owe 
the  philosophy  of  Reid,  and,  conse- 
quently, what  is  now  distinctively 
known  in  Europe  as  the  philosophy 
of  the  Scottish  School, — that  school 
which,  in  France,  originated  the 
intellectual  movement  that  raised 
up,  in  Royer-Collard,  Victor  Cousin, 
and  Maine  de  Biran,  the  counter- 
poise to  the  disguised  materialism 
which  had  previously  been  accept- 
ed, with  scarcely  a  question,  in  the 
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system  by  which  Condillac  analysed 
every  faculty  into  sense.  These 
considerations  tend  to  confirm  the 
wisdom  of  complete  toleration  to 
the  freedom  of  all  opinion.  Had 
some  mistaken  benevolence  of  in- 
tention suppressed  the  publication 
of  Hume's  sceptical  theories,  be- 
cause of  the  temporary  harm  they 
might  effect,  it  would  have  sup- 
pressed also  all  those  great  argu- 
ments for  an  immaterial  soul  in 
man,  which  have  enlarged  and  en- 
nobled the  whole  world  of  thought. 
Kant  would  have  continued  in  "his 
dogmatic  slumber  ;  "  Reid  would 
have  remained  in  quiet  adhesion  to 
Locke  ;  the  materialism  of  Condil- 
lac would  still  be  reigning  over  the 
schools  of  France. 

Our  obligations  to  genius,  even 
where  it  may  not  mean  to  be  our 
special  benefactor,  are  so  great,  that 
our  gratitude  is  as  involuntary  as 
the  service  it  acknowledges.  Every 
genius,  it  is  true,  however  eminent, 
may  find  its  hostile  critics  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  critics,  who  are  fre- 
quently right  in  detail,  we  continue 
our  homage  to  every  eminent  genius 
on  the  whole.  What  should  we 
know  to-day,  if  genius  had  not  been 
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free  to  guess,  right  or  wrong, 
through  the  long  yesterday1?  It 
was  said  of  Plato,  "If  he  had  not 
erred,  he  would  have  done  less." 
The  saying  does  not  exaggerate,  it 
falls  short  of,  the  truth.  For  it 
may  rather  be  said  of  every  great 
man,  "  If  he  had  not  erred  he  would 
have  done  nothing."  And  our  ob- 
ligations to  genius  are  the  greater, 
because  we  are  seldom  able  to  trace 
them.  We  cannot  mount  up  to  the 
sources  from  which  we  derive  the 
ideas  that  make  us  what  we  are. 
Few  of  my  readers  may  have  ever 
read  Chaucer ;  fewer  still  the  *  Prin- 
cipia '  of  Newton.  Yet  how  much 
poorer  the  minds  of  all  my  readers 
would  be  if  Chaucer  and  Newton 
had  never  written  !  All  the  genius 
of  the  past  is  in  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe  at  present.  But  who  shall 
resolve  to  each  individual  star  the 
rays  of  the  heat  and  the  light, 
whose  effects  are  felt  by  all,  whose 
nature  is  defined  by  none1?  This 
much,  at  least,  we  know;  that  in 
heat  the  tendency  to  equilibrium  is 
constant ;  that  in  light  the  rays 
cross  each  other  in  all  directions, 
yet  never  interfere  the  one  with  the 
other. 
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FEW  writers  have  given  the  critics 
more  occupation  than  Victor  Hugo. 
The  chief  of  a  revolutionary  school 
in  Art,  he  has  had  a  cohort  of 
energetic  defenders  to  increase  by 
their  eulogies,  the  exasperation  ex- 
cited by  his  innovations,  his  pa- 
radoxes, his  brilliant  errors,  his 
shallow  opinions,  his  glaring  defects 
of  taste,  and  his  grandiloquent  and 
unhealthy  doctrines.  But  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  partisans,  though 
it  may  have  intensified  opposition, 
has  not  prevented  universal  recog- 
nition of  his  genius.  His  fiercest 
adversaries  have  been  ready  to  admit 
the  splendour  of  his  abilities.  All 
France  admits  his  high  claims  as 
a  poet ;  and  Europe  recognises  him 
as  a  French  poet,  whatever  empha- 
sis may  be  thrown  on  that  qualifi- 
cation. The  peculiar  beauty  and 
force  of  his  style  are  uncontested 
even  by  those  who  condemn  its 
tawdriness,  its  affectation,  and  its 
occasional  sins  against  propriety. 
His  invention  is  amazing.  In  a 
certain  picturesqueness  of  imagina- 
tion he  is  perhaps  without  a  rival ; 
and  his  creations  — '  Esmeralda,' 
1  Quasimodo,'  '  Lucrezia  Borgia,' 
1  Triboulet' — are  types  in  such  high 
relief  that  they  arrest  the  vulgarest 
eye,  and  fascinate  the  imagination 
of  poets  and  artists. 

No  man  attains,  and  retains,  such 
popularity  without  very  remarkable 
powers.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
whatever  may  be  our  private  esti- 
mate of  his  productions,  we  shall 
be  mistaken  as  critics  if  we  fail  to 
recognise  their  lustre.  And  as  the 
present  critic  does  not  feel  much 
sympathy  with  Victor  Hugo's 
works,  in  spite  of  their  very  re- 
markable qualities,  and  their  trans- 
cendant  picturesqueness,  he  is  de- 
sirous, while  paying  every  deserved 
tribute  to  genius,  to  state  in  a  few 
words  the  reason  why  this  poet  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  loved  with  the 
love  bestowed  on  great  writers. 
The  time  has  now  arrived  when 


this  can  be  done  with  more  cer- 
tainty and  calmness  than  was  pos- 
sible during  the  days  of  conflict. 
The  squabbles  which  were  origi- 
nated by  the  attempts  of  the  ecole 
romantique  to  enlarge  the  scene  of 
Art,  by  substituting  the  drama  of 
Shakespeare  and  Scott  for  the 
classic  models  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  have  long  been  hushed. 
The  classicists  are  silent.  The 
victory  has  been  gained  —  and 
abused.  Eomanticism  has  had  a 
clear  stage ;  but,  unhappily,  no 
sooner  was  it  deprived  of  the 
stimulus  of  opposition,  than  it  sunk 
into  abject  realism.  '  Marion  de 
1'Ornie'  made  way  for  the  '  Dame 
aux  Camelias;'  'Triboulet'  dege- 
nerated into  the  '  Pere  Prodigue ; ' 
'  Hernani '  sank  into  the  '  Demi 
Monde.'  The  French  appear  to  be 
as  unfit  for  liberty  in  Art  as  in 
Politics.  No  sooner  was  Liberty 
achieved,  than  the  absence  of  moral 
strength  betrayed  itself  in  licence. 
Yet  Victor  Hugo  is  not  to  be  re- 
proached for  this.  He  felt  that 
Art  needed  emancipation  from 
peflantic  trammels ;  and  his  best 
energies  were  devoted  to  the  eman- 
cipation. Indeed,  this  must  be  said 
in  his  praise,  that  his  aims  have 
always  been  high.  He  has  loved 
Art  seriously,  and  has  always 
worked  in  the  spirit  of  an  artist. 
Wherein,  then,  lies  his  great  de- 
fect 1  If  we  say  that  it  lies  in  a 
radical  insincerity,  we  shall  express 
our  conviction  in  language  which 
may  appear  at  variance  with  our 
recognition  of  his  seriousness  as  an 
artist ;  yet  a  word  or  two  of  ex- 
planation may  clear  away  the  seem- 
ing contradiction.  The  perfectly 
sincere  artist  not  only  loves  his  Art, 
but  above  all  things  loves  it  as  the 
splendour  of  truth  :  an  artist  is 
insincere,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
in  proportion  as  he  prefers  "effects" 
to  truth,  in  proportion  as  he  uses 
all  his  cunning  in  dressing  up 
phantasms  which  will  arrest  the 
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incurious  eye,  rather  than  in  pa- 
tiently, lovingly,  laboriously  striv- 
ing to  express  the  actual  visions  of 
his  own  soul,  confident  that  what- 
ever is  truly  felt  by  him  will  be 
felt  as  true  by  others  ;  or  supremely 
careless  whether  all  the  world  fails 
to  recognise  its  truth,  so  that  his 
own  soul  affirms  it.  Far  be  it  from 
us,  in  wantonness  of  speech,  even 
to  hint  that  Victor  Hugo  is  in- 
sincere, in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  that  word.  But  we  are  deeply 
convinced  of  his  having  the  in- 
sincerity which  weakens  imper- 
fect artists,  and  which  betrays  itself 
by  their  eyes  being  intently  fixed 
on  the  public  rather  than  on  their 
work;  so  that  instead  of  painting 
the  vision  they  see,  as  they  really 
see  it,  they  paint  what  they  imagine 
the  public  will  expect  to  see,  or 
will  most  applaud.  In  its  lowest 
form  this  insincerity  becomes  clap- 
trap. In  every  form  it  is  untruth 
— sometimes  the  untruth  of  con- 
ventional "  idealism,"  sometimes 
the  untruth  of  insidious  flattery  of 
popular  prejudice. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Victor 
Hugo  is  a  very  effective  writer.  He 
produces  a  succession  of  pictures 
which  startle  the  most  incurious  ; 
and  such  is  the  vigour  of  his  ima- 
gination, that  he  not  unfrequently 
kindles  the  imagination  of  his  read- 
ers. But  he  rarely  touches  the 
deeper  chords  of  their  minds,  and 
never  with  more  than  a  passing 
breath.  Hence  we  are  startled,  but 
not  moved  ;  we  admire — we  do  not 
love.  No  great  heart  is  felt  to  be 
throbbing  through  his  works;  no 
serene  mind  is  raying  out  its  efful- 
gence. We  think  him  immensely 
clever,  and  rather  silly ;  bold,  ori- 
ginal, and  bombastic ;  swaggering 
and  blasphemous,  even  among  swag- 
gering and  blaspheming  French- 
men. He  has  incomparable  inge- 
nuity and  fertility  in  the  mise  en 
scene,  but  this  scenic  splendour 
only  prepares  us  for  a  tragedy  which 
is  never  developed.  It  is  the  same 
with  his  style — a  style  glittering 
with  imagery,  pointed  with  epi- 
grams, but  never  at  the  service  of 


truth,  nor  ever  expressing  immortal 
phrases.  One  cannot  say  that,  con- 
sidered as  mere  style,  it  is  not  rich 
and  rare ;  but  it  charms  us  no  more 
than  the  exquisite  jewels  which 
glitter  on  some  tawdry  image  of  the 
Madonna.  As  a  man,  Victor  Hugo 
seems  to  us  moved  by  generous  and 
noble  sentiments,  and  his  verses 
show  an  exquisite  tenderness  to- 
wards children.  We  remember 
many  offensive  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings, but  no  page  that  is  base  or 
mean.  Nevertheless  he  repels  all 
our  sympathy  by  an  abiding  un- 
truthfulness  in  conception  and  pre- 
sentation. In  France  this  is  per- 
haps felt  otherwise.  But  we  think 
every  Englishman  will  understand 
what  we  mean  when  we  remark, 
that  the  writer  who  could  account 
for  the  fall  of  Napoleon  by  saying 
"  II  g&nait  Dieu,"  must  be  one  so 
intrepid  in  silly  bombast,  so  willing 
to  sacrifice  every  consideration  to 
paltry  "  effect,"  that  he  could  never 
be  fondly  cherished  in  this  coun- 
try. The  habitual  irreverence  with 
which  modern  French  writers  handle 
the  most  sacred  themes,  can  alone 
explain  the  audacity  of  such  a 
phrase  as  the  one  just  quoted ;  but 
what  can  explain  its  transcendant 
foolishness  1  Did  Victor  Hugo  really 
think  what  he  said  1  or  was  he  ut- 
terly indifferent  whether  the  thought 
were  monstrous,  provided  the  epi- 
gram were  startling  ? 

We  could  cite  many  passages  of 
a  kindred  tone,  though  we  remem- 
ber only  one  more  supremely  dis- 
graceful. That  one  is  the  speech 
of  the  monk  Claude  Frollo,  when 
describing  Esmeralda,  the  dancing 
gypsy ;  a  speech  we  dare  not  soil 
our  pages  by  repeating,  but  to 
which  we  refer  any  reader  who 
may  suppose  we  are  using  language 
too  strong  for  the  occasion.  We 
know  nothing  equal  to  it  in  blas- 
phemous bad  taste — in  irreverent 
silliness.  Although  these  passages 
are  exceptional,  they  betray  an 
irreverent  tone  of  mind;  and  this 
is  also  seen  in  numerous  passages 
which  a  more  serious  writer,  or 
one  with  a  finer  taste,  would 
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never  have  allowed  to  escape  him. 
Such,  for  example,  is  his  reply  to 
those  critics  who  twitted  him,  and 
justly,  with  his  inordinate  fond- 
ness for  antithesis.  "  I  am  re- 
proached with  my  love  of  anti- 
thesis," he  says,  "  as  if  God  were 
not  a  greater  inventor  of  antitheses 
thanl!" 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  that 
antithesis  seems  to  be  his  se- 
cret of  creation.  By  this  me- 
thod he  seeks  his  effects.  When  he 
wishes  to  exhibit  parental  love,  he 
selects  two  infamous  parents  — 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  as  the  exponent 
of  maternal  love ;  Triboulet,  the 
king's  jester  and  pander,  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  paternal  love.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  rehabilitate  these 
characters,  except  through  our  sym- 
pathy with  their  parental  yearnings. 
He  never  pretends  that  they  were 
virtuous,  but  misunderstood ;  far 
from  it :  the  very  law  of  antithesis 
urges  him  to  deepen  the  shadows 
of  their  hideousness,  in  order  that 
the  beauty  of  their  instinct  may  be 
thrown  into  higher  relief.  This  is 
how  he  explains  his  object : — 

^  "  The  idea  which  produced  '  Le  Koi 
s'amuse,'  and  the  idea  which  produced 
'  Lucrece  Borgia,'  were  bom  at  the  same 
moment,  on  the  same  inspiration  (sur  le 
m$me  point  du  cceur).  What  truly  is 
the  intimate  thought,  hidden  beneath 
the  three  or  four  concentric  layers  of 
'  Le  Koi  s'amuse '  ?  It  is  this  :  Take  the 
most  hideous,  the  most  repulsive,  the 
most  complete  physical  deformity ;  place 
it  there  where  it  stands  out  in  strongest 
relief,  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  social 
edifice ;  lighten  up  this  miserable  creature 
on  all  sides  by  the  strongest  contrasts ; 
and  then  fling  him  a  soul,  and  in  this 
soul  place  the  purest  sentiment  given 
to  man — paternal  love.  What  will  hap- 
pen ?  Why,  that  this  sublime  sentiment, 
warmed  under  certain  conditions,  will 
transform  this  degraded  creature  before 
your  eyes;  the  creature  who  is  little, 
will  become  grand  ;  the  deformity  will 
become  beauty.  That  is  the  basis  of 
'  Le  Roi  s'amuse. '  Well !  and  what  is 
'  Lucrece  Borgia'  ?  Take  the  most  hide- 
ous, the  most  repulsive,  the  most  com- 
plete moral  deformity;  place  it  there 
where  it  is  in  strongest  relief — in  the 
heart  of  a  woman — with  all  those  con- 
ditions of  physical  beauty  and  regal 
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grandeur  which  give  prominence  to  crime; 
and  then  place  beside  this  moral  defor- 
mity a  pure  sentiment — the  purest  the 
woman  can  feel — maternal  love :  in  your 
monster  place  a  mother,  and  the  monster 
will  create  interest;  the  monster  will 
draw  tears ;  and  that  creature  who  was 
terrible  will  be  pitiable,  and  that  de- 
formed soul  will  become  almost  beautiful 
in  your  eyes." 

We  need  not  pause  to  unravel  this 
tangled  skein  of  truth  and  falsehood 
as  a  matter  of  doctrine.  Our  object 
in  quoting  it  is  to  make  the  reader 
fully  aware  of  the  author's  method 
of  composition ;  which  he  afterwards 
expresses  in  one  of  his  ambitious  and 
absurd  epigrams :  "  a  la  chose  la  plus 
hideuse  melez  une  ide"e  religieuse, 
elle  deviendra  sainte  et  pure.  Ai- 
tachez  Dieu  au  gibet,  vous  avez  la 
croix"  And  he  has  acted  up  to  his 
precepts.  When  he  wishes  to  paint 
woman's  love,  he  selects  two  public 
courtezans,  Marion  de  1'Orme  and 
Tisbe.  No  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
ceal their  profession ;  love  sanctifies 
all — 

"L' amour  m'a  refait  ma  virginiteV' 

Man's  love  for  woman  is  exhibited 
in  the  breasts  of  a  monk,  a  monster, 
and  a  valet — Claude  Frollo,  Quasi- 
modo, Ruy  Bias.  The  monk  and 
the  monster  love  a  dancing  gypsy; 
the  valet  loves  a  queen.  Again,  in 
'  Les  Burgraves7  we  see  this  method 
of  antithesis  ludicrously  exhibited. 
The  grandeur  of  old  age  is  repre- 
sented in  the  persons  of  a  bandit 
and  a  fratricide.  The  Burgrave  is 
full  of  vigour  in  his  hundredth  year, 
while  the  only  youthful  character 
in  the  play  is  a  girl  dying  of  a  slow 
disease. 

A.  glance  at  his  works  will  disclose 
that  it  is  on  this  principle  they  are 
constructed;  the  "effects"  are  anti- 
theses ;  the  epigrams  are  antitheses ; 
hence  the  general  air  of  factitious- 
ness.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  by 
this  means  many  very  striking  situ- 
ations are  produced.  What  can  be 
more  striking  than  that  of  the  poor, 
deaf,  deformed  Quasimodo  exposed 
on  the  pillory]  He  is  wildly  im- 
ploring for  water  to  quench  his  rag- 
ing thirst,  and  receiving  instead  no- 
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thing  but  the  gibes  and  blows  of. 
the  multitude.  He  sees  Esmeralda 
approach,  and  thinks  that  she — re- 
membering his  violence  to  her  last 
night,  violence  which  he  is  now  ex- 
piating on  the  pillory — is  also  about 
to  smite  and  insult  him,  and  he  finds 
her  pouring  the  delicious  water  down 
his  burning  throat.  What,  again, 
can  be  more  suggestive  than  the 
close  of '  Le  Hois'  amuse'  1  Triboulet, 
the  despised,  humpbacked  court- 
fool,  has  been  outraged  by  the  king, 
who  has  ravished  his  beloved  child, 
and  now  he  glories  in  the  supreme 
hour  of  vengeance.  The  king  lies 
at  his  feet ;  the  royal  corpse  is  en- 
veloped in  a  sack,  which  the  jester 
makes  his  footstool.  But  the  jester 
is  not  really  trampling  on  his  king ; 
it  is  on  his  own  daughter's  corpse 
that  his  foot  rests.  The  close  of 
1  Lucrece  Borgia '  is  even  more  scen- 
ically  striking.  The  guests  at  an 
orgie  are  startled  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  folding-doors,  which  re- 
veals the  ghastly  spectacle  of  a  row 
of  coffins,  candles  burning,  and 
priests,  ready  with  the  crucifix, 
chanting  a  De  profundis.  Lucrezia 
appears,  announces  with  fiendish 
triumph  that  the  guests  are  all  her 
guests,  are  all  poisoned,  and  that 
their  coffins  await  them.  She  tries 
in  vain  to  save  one,  Gennaro,  and 
is  stabbed  by  him  as  she  exclaims — 
"  Je  suis  ta  mere!  " 

Fine  these  scenes  unquestionably 
are  as  situations ;  but  if  we  look  for 
the  human  tragedy  which  ought  to 
have  been  wrought  out  of  them,  we 
shall  be  disappointed.  A  great  poet 
would  have  irradiated  these  scenes 
with  the  light  of  passion;  would 
have  had  his  own  nature  stirred  to  its 
depths,  and  found  there  the  expres- 
sions to  stir  our  hearts  ;  but  Victor 
Hugo  finds  nothing,  absolutely  no- 
thing. His  imagination  is  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  picture;  and  hence 
we  regard  him  in  the  light  rather 
of  a  great  scene-painter  than  of  a 
dramatist. 

Goethe,  so  ready  to  acknowledge 
all  merit,  expressed  himself  wholly 
unmoved  by '  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.' 
He  saw  the  fertile  vigour  of  the 
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young  poet's  imagination;  but  he 
also  saw  that  the  characters  were 
merely  wooden  dolls,  which  the 
author  might  belabour  as  much  as 
he  liked,  no  sympathy  could  be 
excited  for  them.  Esmeralda  and 
Quasimodo  are  wonderful  creations; 
but  they  are  wholly  w^human,  and 
only  natter  the  picturesque  imagi- 
nation. In  Victor  Hugo's  last  ro- 
mance, 'Les  Mise"  rabies,'  we  miss 
the  creative  genius  which  gives  so 
great  a  charm,  and  has  given  so 
immense  a  popularity,  to  'Notre 
Dame  de  Paris ; '  nor  do  we  find 
that  "  years  have  brought  the  philo- 
sophic mind,"  or  added  any  chords 
to  the  lyre.  Like  most  of  his  works, 
it  has  excited  a  great  "  sensation  " 
in  France  ;  and  as  even  that  gene- 
rally acute  critic,  Emile  Mont6gut, 
seems  to  consider  it  a  masterpiece, 
dwelling  with  peculiar  emphasis  on 
its  logique,  we  will  lay  before  our 
readers  a  tolerably  full  analysis  of 
'Fantine,'  which  forms  the  first 
part  of  the  work,  leaving  it  to  them 
to  seek  for  the  eight  succeeding 
volumes,  if  they  are  tempted  by 
these  two. 

'  Fantine '  opens  with  an  elabo- 
rated— we  cannot  say  elaborate — 
picture  of  a  bishop-saint.  No  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  character ;  and,  to  our 
surprise,  no  sooner  is  the  character 
presented,  than,  after  serving  the 
author  in  one  scene,  and  giving  one 
incident  to  the  story,  it  disappears 
for  ever.  In  constructive  art  this 
is  as  great  a  mistake  as  if  the  por- 
tico of  the  Parthenon  were  the  en- 
trance to  a  shed ;  and  this  objec- 
tion would  equally  apply  if  the 
picture  were  as  admirable  as  it  is 
ambitious  ;  if  the  portico  were  that 
of  a  Parthenon,  instead  of  being 
a  lath-and-plaster  imitation.  We 
have  intimated  that  we  consider 
this  portrait  a  failure,  although  it 
is  lovingly  painted,  and  some  of 
its  touches  are  really  touching.  It 
fails  because  it  is  not  true.  The 
bishop  is  meant  to  be  good,  and  is 
only  "  goody."  His  humanity  is  sa- 
crificed to  unreal  sentiment  of  the 
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"  goody  "  order.  Few  artists  seem 
to  be  great  enough — that  is,  courage- 
ously truthful  enough  —  to  paint 
good  men.  They  shrink  from  truth, 
take  out  the  human  heart  such  as 
nature  makes  it,  and  replace  it 
by  an  impossible  ideal  of  passion- 
less morality.  Afraid  to  represent 
goodness  as  it  really  exists,  amid 
human  infirmities  and  humorous 
weaknesses  which  challenge  sym- 
pathy and  secure  our  love  even  out 
of  the  very  pity  and  laughter  they 
provoke,  the  imperfect  artist  hopes 
to  achieve  his  aim  by  a  representa- 
tion of  transcendant  virtue.  The 
virtue  is  transcendant  because  it 
springs  from  moral  maxims,  instead 
of  horn  feelings ;  from  abstractions, 
instead  of  from  complex  indivi- 
dualities. We  cannot  sympathise 
with,  and  therefore  cannot  love, 
"goody"  people.  Their  noble  actions 
are  not  the  actions  which  we  feel 
that  we  ourselves  could  have  per- 
formed in  our  best  moments ;  they 
spring  from  no  common  ground 
of  human  impulse.  No  one  can 
believe  in  the  Bishop  of  D.,  be- 
cause all  the  traits  of  humanity 
have  disappeared  in  this  type  of 
evangelical  mansuetude.  He  ex- 
hibits none  of  the  inconsistencies, 
none  of  the  little  absurdities,  which 
are  often  seen  in  the  best  of  men  ; 
he  is  never  ignorant,  never  out  of 
temper,  never  despondent,  never  off 
the  moral  stilts. 

So  much  for  the  general  want  of 
truth.  Descending  to  the  details, 
we  find  many  defects.  The  author's 
besetting  sin  of  antithesis  obliges 
him  to  intimate  that  his  saint  was 
formerly  a  sinner;  as  it  obliges  him, 
when  painting  a  model  of  female 
chastity,  to  take  her  from  the 
streets.  C'est  de  rigueur.  Never- 
theless, after  the  sinner  has  become 
a  saint,  and  especially  after  he  has 
become  a  bishop,  it  is  trespassing 
too  far  on  our  credulity  to  make  this 
bishop  listen  placidly  to  a  long 
tirade  of  blasphemy  and  cynicism 
from  the  mouth  of  a  senator  seated 
at  the  dinner-table  with  him.  If 
we  imagine  a  senator  so  far  for- 
getting all  the  dictates  of  good- 
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•breeding  and  right  feeling  as  to 
pour  forth  four  pages  of  such  un- 
provoked insolence,  we  cannot  ima- 
gine a  bishop  quietly  listening  to 
it,  and  answering  only  in  this  tone 
of  veiled  irony  : — 

"  '  L'evSque  battit  des  mains.' 
"  '  Voila  paiier !  s'ecria-t-il.  L'excel- 
lente  chose,  et  vraiment  merveilleuse, 
que  ce  mate'rialisme-la  !  ne  1'a  pas  qui 
veut.  Ah !  quand  on  1'a,  on  n'est  plus 
dupe  ;  on  ne  se  laisse  pas  betement  exiler 
comme  Caton,  ni  lapider  comme  Etienne, 
ni  bruler  vif  comme  Jeanne  d'Arc.'  " 

And  so  on.  Having  antitheti- 
cally opposed  his  saintly  bishop  to 
the  cynical  senator,  he  prepares  an- 
other contrast :  the  interview  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  an  old  Revo- 
lutionist,  who  lives  at  D.,  excluded 
from  all  society  by  the  universal 
horror  he  inspires.  Being  popu- 
larly regarded  as  an  incarnation  of 
wickedness,  we  may  be  sure  Victor 
Hugo  will  present  him  as  the  incar- 
nation of  virtue.  He  is  now  dying, 
and  the  bishop  visits  him  in  this 
supreme  hour,  to  try  and  adminis- 
ter the  last  consolation.  In  this 
fantastic  interview  the  French  Re- 
volution is  discussed.  The  old  re- 
publican defends  '93,  as  is  natural ; 
and  he  not  only  has  the  best  of  the 
argument,  but  the  bishop  is  made 
to  feel  that  this  is  so — which  is  not 
so  natural.  When  the  bishop  asks 
how  he  can  defend  Marat's  clap- 
ping his  hands  at  the  guillotine, 
the  republican  answers  :  "  And 
what  do  you  think  of  Bossuet 
chanting  a  Te  Deum  at  the  dragon- 
nades  ?"  The  bishop  is  silenced. 
After  a  tedious  accumulation  of  that 
verbiage  which  so  many  Frenchmen 
mistake  for  fine  writing  and  reli- 
gious philosophy,  the  scene  closes 
with  the  bishop  asking  the  repub- 
lican whether  no  religious  consola- 
tion can  be  offered  him  ? — 

"  '  Monsieur  1'Eveque,'  he  replied, 
with  a  slowness  which  came  perhaps 
more  from  dignity  of  soul  than  from 
failing  strength,  '  I  have  passed  my 
life  in  meditation,  study,  and  contem- 
plation. I  was  sixty  years  of  age  when 
my  country  called  upon  me,  and  bade 
me  mingle  in  its  affairs.  I  obeyed.  There 
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were  abuses,  I  combated  them;  there 
were  tyrannies,  I  destroyed  them  ;  there 
were  rights  and  principles,  I  proclaimed 
and  confessed  them.  The  territory  was 
invaded  ;  I  defended  it.  France  was 
threatened  ;  I  offered  my  breast.  I  was 
not  rich  ;  I  am  poor.  I  was  one  of  the 
masters ;  the  cellars  of  the  bank  were 
crowded  with  gold  and  silver — I  dined 
for  a  shilling.  I  succoured  the  oppress- 
ed, I  consoled  the  afflicted.  I  tore  the 
cloth  from  the  altar,  it  is  true  ;  but  it 
was  to  stanch  the  wounds  of  the  country. 
.  ,  ,  ,  I  did  my  duty  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  performed  all  the  good  in  my  power. 
After  that  I  was  hunted,  despised,  per- 
secuted, calumniated,  ridiculed,  cursed, 
proscribed.  For  many  years,  in  spite  of 
my  white  hairs,  I  feel  that  the  multitude 
has  believed  itself  justified  in  despising 
me ;  to  the  ignorant  crowd  my  face  is  that 
of  one  accursed.  Hating  no  one,  I  accept 
this  isolation  and  this  hatred.  I  am  now 
eighty-six ;  I  am  about  to  die.  What 
have  you  come  to  ask  me  ?' 

"  '  Your  benediction,'  said  the  bishop. 

"  And  he  knelt. 

"  When  the  bishop  raised  his  head, 
the  face  of  the  republican  had  become 
august.  He  was  dead." 

Victor  Hugo  knows  his  country- 
men, and  calculates,  no  doubt  cor- 
rectly, on  their  hearty  delight  in 
this  republican  tirade,  followed  by 
the  startling  tableau  of  the  bishop 
demanding  the  benediction  of  the 
man  he  came  to  bless.  In  English 
minds,  we  suspect,  there  will  be 
raised  a  very  different  feeling.  We 
are  not  fond  of  attitudinising  heroes 
setting  forth  their  own  virtues ; 
and  we  are  less  delighted  with 
coups  de  theatre  which  outrage  com- 
mon-sense. 

Having  completed  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  bishop,  the  author  in- 
troduces his  hero.  This  is  Jean 
Valjean,  the  liberated  fo^at.  Of 
course,  the  for$at  is  a  scoundrel ; 
but  not  simply  a  scoundrel — the 
galleys  form  an  episode  between 
his  virtuous  youth  and  virtuous  old 
age.  Art,  in  France,  has  nowadays 
little  to  say  to  a  scoundrel  who  has 
not  been,  or  will  not  become,  a  hero. 
Jean  was  once  an  honest  artisan, 
but  in  hard  times  he  stole  a  loaf  of 
bread,  to  feed  his  starving  nephews, 
and  for  this  he  was  sentenced  to 
the  galleys.  Twice  he  escaped,  and 
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twice  was  retaken.  In  prison  he 
became  hardened.  The  injustice  of 
Society  filled  him  with  intense  ha- 
tred. "  Jean  Valjean  etait  entre  au 
bagne  sanglotant  et  fremissant;  il 
en  sortait  impassible.  II  y  e"tait  entre" 
desespere ;  il  en  sortit  sombre." 
On  quitting  prison  he  arrives  at 

D ,  where,  because  his  passport 

not  only  betrays  the  fact  of  his 
previous  imprisonment,  but  also 
that  he  is  considered  u  dangerous," 
he  is  refused  food  and  shelter  at 
various  inns  and  houses.  This 
pathetic  situation  is  not  very  well 
treated,  but  it  interests  from  its 
pathos.  Failing  everywhere  else, 
he  walks  into  the  bishop's  palace, 
and  there  bluntly  announces  who 
and  what  he  is.  Instead  of  being 
received,  as  before,  with  contempt 
and  repulsion,  he  is  made  welcome, 
is  treated  respectfully,  and  finds  not 
only  kind  words,  but  a  good  supper, 
and  the  best  bed  in  the  house  pre- 
pared for  him.  In  return  for  this 
unexpected  kindness,  he  contem- 
plates murdering  his  host  ;  but 
finally  contents  himself  with  carry- 
ing off  the  silver  spoons  and  forks. 
Arrested  with  these  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  is  brought  into  the  presence 
of  his  wronged  benefactor,  whom 
he  has  not  known  to  be  a  bishop, 
but  has  supposed  to  be  a  poor 
curate. 

"  The  door  opened.  A  strange  and 
violent  group  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
Three  men  held  a  fourth  by  the  collar. 
The  three  men  were  gendarmes;  the 
other  was  Jean  Valjeau. 

"A  brigadier  of  gendarmerie,  who 
seemed  to  head  the  group,  was  near  the 
door.  He  advanced  and  saluted  the 
bishop. 

"  '  Monseigneur, '  he  said  .... 

"At  this  word,  Jean  Valjean,  who 
was  sullen  and  depressed,  raised  his  head 
as  if  stupified. 

"  '  Monseigneur  ! '  he  murmured.  '  It 
is  not  the  curate  then  .  .  .  . ' 

"  '  Silence  !  '  said  a  gendarme.  '  It  is 
monseigneur  the  bishop  .  .  .  .' 

"  But  the  bishop  had  approached  as 
rapidly  as  his  great  age  permitted. 

"  '  Ah,  it  is  you,'  he  exclaimed,  look- 
ing at  Jean.  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
But  how  is  this  ?  I  gave  you  also  the 
silver  candlesticks,  which  are  surely 
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worth  two  hundred  francs.  "Why  did 
you  not  carry  them  away  with' your 
spoons  and  forks  ? ' 

"Jean  Valjean  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  the  venerable  bishop  with  an 
expression  such  as  no  human  language 
can  translate. 

"  '  Monseigneur,'  said  the  brigadier, 
'  was  it  the  truth,  then,  that  this  man 
spoke  ?  We  met  him.  He  was  depart- 
ing as  if  escaping.  "We  arrested  him. 
He  had  this  plate  .  .  .  .' 

"  i  And  he  told  you,'  interrupted  the 
bishop,  smiling,  '  that  it  had  been  given 
him  by  an  old  priest,  in  whose  house 
he  had  passed  the  night  ?  I  see  it  all. 
And  you  brought  him  back  ?  This  was 
a  mistake. ' 

"  'And  we  may  let  him  pass  on?' 
asked  the  brigadier. 

"  'Certainly,'  replied  the  bishop. 

"The  gendarmes  released  Jean  Val- 
jean, who  stepped  back. 

"  '  Is  it  true  they  let  me  go  ? '  he  said, 
in  an  almost  inarticulate  voice,  and  as  if 
he  spoke  in  his  sleep . 

"  '  Yes,  you  are  free  ;  don't  you  under- 
stand ? '  said  a  gendarme. 

"  '  My  friend,'  added  the  bishop,  '  be- 
fore you  go,  here  are  the  candlesticks ; 
take  them.' 

"  He  went  to  the  chimneypiece,  took 
the  candlesticks,  and  carried  them  to 
Jean  Valjean. 

"  Jean  trembled  in  all  his  limbs.  He 
took  the  candlesticks  mechanically,  with 
an  abstracted  air. 

"The  gendarmes  retired. 

"  Jean  Valjean  was  like  a  man  about 
to  swoon. 

"  The  bishop  approached,  and  in  a  low 
voice  said — 

" '  Do  not  forget  that  you  have  pro- 
mised me  to  employ  that  money  in  be- 
coming again  an  honest  man.'  " 

We  fear  that  few  readers  will 
appreciate  the  supreme  virtue  of 
this  act,  simply  because  they  will 
be  unable  to  believe  in  it.  So  little 
is  Jean  penetrated  with  remorse, 
that  his  next  deed  is  to  rob  a  poor 
Savoyard  boy  of  two  francs.  Yet 
such  is  the  strange  psychology  of 
this  work,  that  the  wretch  who  was 
unmoved  by  the  bishop's  exagger- 
ated tenderness,  is  suddenly  smit- 
ten with  wild  remorse  in  reflecting 
on  his  own  baseness  in  robbing  a 
poor  boy 

It  is  this  remorse  which  rebap- 
tises  him.  His  criminal  career 
ends  here.  We  lose  sight  of  him 
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during  many  years,  to  meet  him 
when  he  has  become  a  wealthy 
manufacturer,  striving  his  utmost 
to  rival  the  saintly  goodness  of  the 
now  defunct  bishop.  The  virtue 
and  mansuetude  of  the  regenerated 
forQat  are,  of  course,  as  conspicuous 
as  his  former  brutality  and  ferocity. 
No  taunts  move  him  now.  A  wo- 
man spits  in  his  face,  to  express 
her  contempt  and  hatred  of  him  ; 
he  mildly  wipes  his  face,  and 
showers  benefits  on  her. 

The  woman  who  thus  insults  him, 
and  is  thus  rewarded  by  him,  is 
Fantine,  the  heroine  of  the  story ; 
a  woman  for  whom  our  tenderest 
sympathies  are  claimed,  although 
on  grounds  that  are  not  a  little 
French.  We  first  make  her  ac- 
quaintance as  a  grisette,  in  com- 
pany with  three  other  grisettes  and 
their  four  lovers.  The  other  three 
are  simply  grisettes,  but  Fantine 
en  etait  a  sa  premiere  illusion.  She 
loves,  truly,  profoundly.  At  least 
we  are  told  so ;  we  do  not  see  it. 
These  grisette  scenes  are  not  only 
of  very  questionable  taste,  and  of 
no  particular  excellence,  but  are 
little  distinguishable  from  similar 
scenes  which  have  already  been  so 
wearisomely  dwelt  on  by  the  herd 
of  French  novelists,  that  in  the 
work  of  a  writer  like  Victor  Hugo 
they  are  singularly  misplaced.  Nor 
do  we  find  their  artistic  relation  to 
the  general  structure  of  the  story 
such  as  to  excuse  their  introduc- 
tion. A  few  sentences  would  have 
sufficed  to  tell  us  all  that  these 
scenes  convey.  The  upshot  is,  that 
Fantine,  deserted  by  her  lover, 
finds  herself  without  the  means  of 
support  for  herself  and  child.  She 
determines  to  return  to  her  native 
town  and  seek  employment  there. 
On  the  way,  she  leaves  her  infant 
in  the  charge  of  an  aubergiste  and 
his  wife,  who  have  two  cherubic 
children  of  their  own,  and  are 
likely,  therefore,  she  thinks,  to 
take  good  care  of  hers.  But  the 
children  being  cherubs,  it  follows, 
by  the  law  of  contrast,  that  the 
parents  are  demons.  Henceforth 
they  plunder  Fantine,  and  maltreat 
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her  child,  though  she  is  kept  in 
ignorance  of  it.  She  reaches  her 
native  town,  gets  employment  in 
Jean  Valj can's  manufactory,  and 
sends  the  greater  part  of  her  wages 
for  her  infant.  This  continues  some 
time  ;  but  at  last  the  fact  that 
Fantine  has  a  child  not  born  in 
wedlock  is  discovered  at  the  manu- 
factory, and  she  is  turned  away  in 
consequence !  "  When  she  was 
in  the  streets,  she  divined  that 
people  turned  back  to  point  at  her ; 
every  one  looked  at  her,  no  one 
recognised  her  ;  the  bitter  and  cold 
contempt  of  the  passers-by  pene- 
trated her  flesh  and  soul  like  a 
keen  wind." 

Who  would  have  supposed  that 
female  chastity  was  held  in  such 
esteem  in  France,  that  the  fault  of 
a  poor  artisan  would  be  thus  se- 
verely treated  1  However,  we  must 
accept  the  picture  as  the  artist 
paints  it ;  and  if  he  wants  this 
engine  of  social  reprobation  for  the 
purposes  of  his  art,  we  must  not 
perhaps  be  too  rigorous  in  our  de- 
mands for  verisimilitude.  Fantine 
is  an  outcast,  and  without  employ- 
ment. Her  struggles  against  pov- 
erty fill  several  chapters ;  and  to 
add  to  them,  she  is  harassed  by 
the  continued  rapacity  of  the  two 
wretches  who  have  the  care  of  her 
child.  On  various  pretexts  they 
demand  the  money  which  she  can- 
not procure.  At  one  time  she  sells 
her  lovely  hair  for  ten  francs ;  at 
another  she  sells  two  of  her  front 
teeth.  After  these  sacrifices,  when 
more  is  demanded, — 

"Aliens !  dit-elle,  vendons  le  reste  : 
L'infortunde  se  fit  fille  publique." 

Victor  Hugo  seldom  does  things 
by  halves.  Having  made  his  hero- 
ine take  to  the  streets,  he  makes 
her  one  of  those  wretched  creatures 
who  flaunt  in  beggarly  finery,  and 
strive  to  deaden  memory  by  drink. 
He  depicts  her  in  a  street  brawl, 
for  her  share  in  which  she  is  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  is  only  rescued  by  the 
mayor,  Jean  Valjean,  in  whose  face 
she  spits  with  much  energetic  rhe- 


toric, because  she  believes  that  it 
was  he  who  turned  her  from  the 
factory,  and  thus  caused  her  ruin. 

The  subject  is  undoubtedly  a 
fine  one,  if  treated  in  a  true  and 
sympathetic  style.  No  more  har- 
rowing picture  can  be  thought  of 
than  that  of  a  mother  forced  into 
sin,  dragged  into  degradation,  in 
order  to  feed  and  educate  her 
child ;  a  picture  full  of  pathos, 
full  of  the  actual  tragedy  of  social 
life,  full  of  lessons.  But  to  bring 
out  this  piteousness,  and  to  call 
forth  our  deepest  sympathies  with 
the  victim,  while  giving  rise  to 
serious  thoughts  respecting  the  so- 
cial condition  which  creates  such  a 
tragedy,  it  is  above  all  things  neces- 
sary that  the  writer  be  thoroughly 
sincere,  severely  true  ;  passionate, 
it  may  be  ;  vehemently  indignant ; 
but  never  for  one  moment  false 
and  sentimental ;  never  by  one 
phrase  of  misplaced  rhetoric  divert- 
ing our  sympathies  from  the  truth. 
It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  most  French 
writers  to  be  incapable  of  trust- 
ing to  the  truth  ;  and  Victor  Hugo 
is  eminently  French.  They  ap- 
peal to  our  sympathies  on  grounds 
which  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
respond.  Victor  Hugo  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  wishes  to  rouse  sym- 
pathy with  the  wretched  Fantine. 
The  simple  statement  of  her  story 
would  certainly  have  roused  it.  We 
could  not  think  of  a  mother's  agony 
hurrying  her  into  sin,  without  feel- 
ing deeply  moved.  But  Victor  Hugo 
is  not  contented  with  the  simple 
story.  He  makes  Fantine  degraded 
as  well  as  wretched ;  he  intensifies 
her  prostitution  by  every  art  of  his 
powerful  style;  and  having  painted 
a  brawling,  flaunting  street-walker, 
he  audaciously  calls  upon  us  to  ac- 
cept her  as  a  model  of  chastity  and 
purity!  Instead  of  appealing  to 
our  pity  for  the  woman  and  the 
mother,  he  insults  our  understand- 
ings by  demanding  our  belief  in  her 
modesty.  In  the  eyes  of  men  she 
may  have  sinned,  but  she  has  "  never 
ceased  to  be  virtuous  and  saintly  in 
the  eye  of  God  !"'  We  not  only 
resent  this  as  silly  sentimental  rhe- 
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toric,  but  we  ask  how  a  writer  who 
regards  his  art  seriously  could  wan- 
tonly spoil  his  picture  by  such  gra- 
tuitous mistakes.  The  reader  would 
have  willingly  believed  that  in 
Fantine  there  may  have  been  the 
seeds  of  many  virtues,  although 
these  are  nowhere  shown,  except  in 
her  love  for  her  child,  which  is  not 
uncommon ;  but  how  can  he  be  ex- 
pected to  believe  in  her  virtue  1 
She  falls  easily  as  a  grisette;  she 
falls  still  lower  without  a  very  great 
resistance;  and  in  her  fall  she  loses 
all  vestige  of  self-respect.  Why 
then  raise  the  question  of  her  virtue 
when  we  have  the  unhappy  woman 
before  us  1  Why,  except  that  the 
law  of  antithesis  requires  it  1 

' '  '  You  have  suffered  much,  poor  mo- 
ther,' says  the  benign  and  benevolent 
mayor  to  her.  '  Oh !  do  not  complain 
of  it,  for  you  have  now  the  condition  of 
the  elect.  It  is  in  that  way  men  make 
angels.  It  is  no  fault  of  theirs;  they 
know  not  how  otherwise  to  act.  Look 
you,  the  hell  from  which  you  have  come 
is  the  first  form  of  heaven.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  begin  there.'  " 

We  hope  that  it  is  only  Parisians 
who  thus  make  angels;  and  that 
only  in  French  literature  is  hell  the 
necessary  introduction  to  heaven. 
The  terrible  symbol  by  which  the 
Knights  Templar  were  initiated 
could  only  be  justified  by  pro- 
found belief  —  they  spat  on  the 
cross :  thus  at  once  descending 
to  the  depths  of  infamy,  in  order 
that  they  might  reascend  into  holi- 
ness. But  surely  holiness  with- 
out this  preliminary  sin  is  a  con- 
ceivable condition,  and  one  in  it- 
self more  admirable,  more  desir- 
able? It  is  one  thing  to  rejoice 
over  the  repentant  sinner,  and  to 
recognise  that  much  goodness  may 
accompany  both  profligacy  and 
crime  ;  another  thing  to  consider 
the  profligacy  and  crime  a  neces- 
sary basis  for  goodness.  In  the 
Frenchman's  paradise  we  observe 
an  unfortunate  preponderance  of 
Magdalens. 

To  continue  our  analysis.  Hav- 
ing rescued  Fantine,  the  reformed 
forgat  places  her  under  the  care  of 
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two  rdic/ieuses,  and  provides  for  all 
her  wants ;  but  in  spite  of  this  care, 
she  dies  of  consumption  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity. 

Meanwhile  Jean,  the  virtuous 
forgat,  is  himself  in  peril.  A  poor 
workman  has  been  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  robbing  an  orchard ;  and 
this,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  be  a  trifling  offence, 
becomes  aggravated  by  the  suspicion 
that  he  is  an  ancient  forgat,  whom 
the  police  have  been  seeking  for 
years — namely,  Jean  Valjean  him- 
self. It  will  be  remembered  that, 
after  quitting  the  bishop  with  the 
candlesticks,  Jean  robbed  a  Savoyard 
of  two  francs  on  the  highway;  and  as 
he  had  only  just  quitted  the  galleys, 
this  crime  made  him  a  recidiviste, 
therefore  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  But  he  escaped,  became  rich, 
grew  virtuous  and  respected.  He 
now  hears  that  another  man  is  ac- 
cused in  his  place ;  that  an  unfor- 
tunate resemblance  will  make  an 
innocent  man  suffer  for  him.  The 
shock  is  terrible.  Victor  Hugo  cha- 
racteristically entitles  the  chapter 
describing  it,  une  tempete  sous  un 
crdne,  and  he  prefaces  it  in  these 
words :  "  Nous  avons  deja  regarde 
dans  les  profondeurs  de  cette  con- 
science; le  moment  est  venu  d'y 
regarder  encore.  Nous  ne  le  fai- 
sons  pas  sans  emotion  et  sans  trem- 
blement."  If  he  trembled  in  writ- 
ing the  succeeding  sentences,  the 
phenomenon  is  psychologically  cu- 
rious. "  II  n'existe  rien  de  plus 
terrifiant  que  cette  sorte  de  con- 
templation. L'ceil  de  1' esprit  ne 
peut  trouver  nulle  part  plus 
d'eblouissements  ni  plus  de  tenebres 
que  dans  Thomme  ;  il  ne  peut  se 
fixer  sur  aucune  chose  qui  soit  plus 
redoubtable,  plus  compliquee,  plus 
myste'rieuse,  plus  infinie.  II  y  a 
un  spectacle  plus  grand  que  la  mer, 
c'est  le  ciel ;  il  y  a  un  spectacle  plus 
grand  que  le  ciel,  c'est  1'interieur 
de  Fame."  This  is  the  kind  of 
writing  which  throws  many  French- 
men into  ecstasies  :  but  to  us  it 
appears  little  more  than  what  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  calls  "  brave  'orts." 

In  spite  of  the  galimatias  of  tur- 
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gid  rhetoric  which  the  author  in- 
dulges in,  we  acknowledge  the 
power  of  the  situation.  For  many 
years  Jean  has  devoted  all  his  ener- 
gies to  escape  the  infamy  of  his 
former  life,  to  hide  from  all  eyes 
the  fact  that  he  had  passed  such 
a  life,  and  to  prepare  himself,  by 
Christian  love  and  humility,  for  the 
life  to  come.  In  both  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. He  has  gained  universal 
respect,  and  even  veneration.  He 
has  done  immense  good.  He  has 
lived  a  noble  life.  Can  he  now 
consent  to  destroy  this  hardly-won 
reputation  ?  And  can  he  permit  an 
innocent  man  to  suffer  in  his  place  1 
This  struggle  of  a  conscientious  man 
is  irresistibly  affecting.  But  here 
again  the  execrable  taste  of  Victor 
Hugo  wantonly  mars  the  picture 
he  has  painted,  by  one  of  those 
irreverent  comparisons,  as  silly  as 
they  are  irreverent,  which  we 
cannot  but  hope  must  be  offen- 
sive to  the  serious  French  mind. 
We  will  not  venture  on  a  transla- 
tion ;  but — merely  reminding  the 
reader  that  the  man  whose  agony 
is  thus  wantonly  compared  with 
the  "  agony  in  the  garden "  is  an 
ex-for9at  of  brutal  type — we  give 
the  words  as  they  stand  : — 

"Ainsi  se  debattait  sous  1'aiigoisse 
cette  malheureuse  ame.  Dixhuit  cents 
ans  avant  cet  liomme  infortun§,  1'Stre 
mysterieux,  en  qui  se  resument  toutes 
les  saintete"s  et  toutes  les  souffrances  de 
rhumanite",  avait  aussi  lui,  pendant  que 
les  oliviers  fre"missaient  au  vent  farouche 
de  1'infini,  longtemps  e"carte"  de  la  main 
I'effrayant  calice  qui  lui  apparaissait 
ruisselant  d'ombre  et  debordaiit  de  te"- 
nebres  dans  les  profondeurs  pleiues 
d'etoiles." 

In  spite  of  this  and  other  blots, 
the  episode  we  are  now  considering 
is  the  most  powerful  in  the  book  ; 
indeed,  for  the  sake  of  it,  we  almost 
advise  the  reader  to  wade  through 
the  two  volumes.  Few  things  finer 
in  fiction  can  be  named  than  the 
exhibition  of  the  struggle  in  Jean's 
mind,  and  the  final  triumph  of  his 
better  principles.  With  wonderful 
art,  he  is  represented  during  the 
incidents  of  his  journey  to  Arras, 
and  during  the  trial  —  a  journey 
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made  against  time  and  various  con- 
tending obstacles,  which  obstacles 
he  hopes  will  prevent  his  arriving 
in  time,  though  his  conscience  will 
not  suffer  him  to  relax  his  efforts. 
Very  powerful  also  is  the  scene  of 
the  trial — especially  the  innocent 
man's  defence,  and  Jean's  avowal. 
After  that,  we  sink  into  common- 
place improbabilities.  Jean  escapes, 
goes  to  Paris,  and  there  plays  a  part 
in  subsequent  volumes. 

From  our  analysis  the  reader  will 
probably  feel  the  same  difficulty  in 
detecting  "the  moral  purpose"  that 
we  felt  in  reading  the  book.  The 
preface  forbids  our  regarding  the 
work  simply  as  a  novel.  According 
to  the  jargon  of  the  day,  "  it  has  a 
social  idea."  And  what  is  that  idea  ? 
Apparently  this :  Society  is  to  blame 
for  tolerating  prisons  where  innocent 
but  unfortunate  men  enter,  1p  quit 
them  hardened  ruffians.  Society  is 
to  blame  for  not  acknowledging  that 
wretched  women  take  to  the  streets 
to  prove  their  virtue.  We  can  make 
out  no  other  teaching. 

Victor  Hugo  is  an  artist,  and 
only  a  moralist  in  so  far  as  art  is 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  moral  in- 
fluences. It  is  as  an  artist,  therefore, 
that  we  chiefly  consider  him  here. 
We  have  already  intimated  our 
general  appreciation  of  his  merits 
and  demerits,  and  may  rapidly  ex- 
press the  little  we  have  to  say  re- 
garding '  Les  Mise*rables.'  There  is 
here  no  character,  in  the  high  dra- 
matic sense  ;  none  of  the  great  dra- 
matist's ventriloquism.  The  figures 
are  all  figures  of  puppets,  and  con- 
stantly betray  their  strings.  We 
are  throughout  unpleasantly  aware 
of  the  clever  showman's  presence. 
The  writer  challenges  our  attention 
when  our  attention  should  be  rivet- 
ed on  the  work.  It  is  true  that  the 
challenge  is  often  answered  by  ad- 
miration. If  we  are  made  aware 
that  he  is  aiming  at  an  effect,  we 
also  see  that  he  has  not  missed  his 
aim.  The  writing  is  throughout 
elaborate,  coloured,  polished  ;  the 
rhetoric  is  often  brilliant ;  the  epi- 
grams are  incisive ;  the  turns  of 
phrase  are  original  and  felicitous. 
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But  the  rhetoric  is  not  eloquence ; 
the  brilliancy  is  mere  glitter ;  the 
epigrams  are  seldom  wise.  In  one 
word,  it  is  not  the  strong,  healthy, 
inspiring  eloquence  of  a  serious  and 
beautiful  mind,  but  rather  the  tur- 
bulent and  factitious  power  of  a 
strong  talent  loosened  from  all  con- 
trol :  a  debauch  of  diction,  not  a 
draught  from  Helicon. 

We  prefer  the  less  ambitious  pas- 
sages, and  the  quieter  remarks  when 
they  happen  to  be  just,  as  they  are 
sometimes.  For  example,  it  is  well 
said,  "  Vrai  ou  faux  ce  qu'on  dit 
des  hommes  tient  souvent  autant 
de  place  dans  leur  vie,  et  surtout 
dans  leur  destinee,  que  ce  qu'ils 
font."  Again,  "  Certaiues  personnes 
sont  mechantes  uniquement  par 
besom  de  parler.  Leur  conversa- 
tion, causerie  dans  le  salon,  bavar- 
dage  dfcns  1'antechambre,  est  comme 
ces  cheminees  qui  usent  vite  le 
bois  :  il  leur  faut  beaucoup  de  com- 
bustible, et  le  combustible,  c'est  le 
prochain."  The  following  is  a  good 
specimen  of  his  epigrammatic  style, 
though  a  glaring  instance  of  his 
want  of  dramatic  ventriloquism, 
since  no  style  could  be  more  inap- 
propriate in  the  mouth  of  a  simple 
and  saintly  bishop.  "  L'homme  a 
sur  lui  la  chair  qui  est  tout  a  la  fois 
son  fardeau  et  sa  tentation.  II  la 
traine  et  lui  cede.  II  doit  la  sur- 
veiller,  la  contenir,  la  r£primer,  et  ne 
lui  obeir  qu'a  la  derniere  extremite. 
Dans  cette  obeisance  la  il  peut 
encore  y  avoir  de  la  faute  ;  mais  la 
faute,  ainsi  faite,  est  venielle.  C'est 
une  chute,  mais  une  chute  sur  Us 
gsnoux,  qui  peut  s'  aclwver  en  priere. ' ' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  we 
have  little  admiration  for  the  nume- 
rous tirades  a  effet  so  liberally  scat- 
tered through  these  volumes.  They 


are  obviously  relied  on  by  the  au- 
thor as  certain  of  success.  He 
knows  his  public,  and  is  probably 
more  admired  for  those  tirades  than 
for  any  other  pages.  De  gustibus. 
We  merely  record  our  insensibility 
to  such  rhetoric.  That  it  is  im- 
mensely clever,  that  few  writers 
could  equal  it,  if  they  would,  does 
not  in  the  least  prevent  our  saying 
that  such  rhetoric  is  very  idle  at 
the  best,  and  very  pernicious  at  the 
worst.  It  is  essentially  untrue  ; 
and  when  truth  is  sacrificed  to  the 
fireworks  of  rhetoric,  the  fancy  may 
be  dazzled,  but  the  reason  is  irri- 
tated. We  are  prepared,  of  course, 
for  very  great  differences  of  opinion 
on  these  passages ;  some  will  think 
them  eloquent,  others  will  think 
them  empty  verbiage.  There  is  an 
entire  chapter  of  exclamation  and 
epigram  (vol.  i.  p.  275),  entitled, 
'  L'onde  et  1' ombre/  which  certainly 
admits  of  two  opinions  :  it  is  either 
very  sublime,  or — the  next  step  be- 
yond. 

Every  now  and  then  there  is  a 
touch  of  humour.  Generally  Victor 
Hugo's  humour  is  somewhat  lugu- 
brious or  grotesque ;  but  a  smile 
occasionally  plays  on  the  page — as, 
for  instance,  in  the  description  of 
Fantine's  lover,  which  finishes  thus: 
"  II  avait  eu  une  piece  refuse*e  au 
vaudeville" — [to  have  a  piece  re- 
fused is,  in  some  circles,  a  sort  of 
literary  glory — the  next  thing  to 
having  one  accepted].  "II  faisait 
ga  et  la  des  vers  quelconques.  En- 
fin  il  doutait  superieurement  de 
toute  chose  ;  grande  force  aux  yeux 
des  faibles."  But  there  is  no  such 
comic  scene  as  that  in  *  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,'  where  the  deaf 
Quasimodo  is  interrogated  by  the 
deaf  judge. 
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WHAT  are  the  rights  of  woman  ] 
We  have  heard  say  that  they  mean 
nothing  less  than  gynecocracy — a 
hard  and  mysterious  word,  which 
we  are  thankful  to  know  has  not 
passed  into  general  use,  though  we 
believe  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  the 
columns  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
The  Saxon  fountain  of  our  speech 
does  not  supply  us  with  a  term 
exactly  synonymous.  "  Petticoat 
government "  is  a  circuitous  phrase, 
and  one  which  is  by  no  means  popu- 
lar with  many  who  would  fain  have 
us  believe  that  they  are  not  only 
lords  of  themselves,  but  uncon- 
trolled and  indisputable  masters  of 
their  household  and  tutelary  Penates. 
Numerous  are  the  Bobadils  abroad, 
who,  at  home,  dwindle  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a  Jerry  Sneak  !  De- 
spite the  magnitude  of  the  matri- 
monial crinoline,  there  is  often- 
times, and  in  divers  places,  a  contest 
for  the  possession  of  the  breeches  ; 
and  women  there  are,  otherwise 
most  estimable — right  sterling  Cor- 
nelias and  Roman-hearted  mothers 
of  the  Gracchi — who  do  not  hesi- 
tate, after  having  made  conquest  of 
the  coveted  garment,  to  display  it 
as  ostentatiously  as  a  pacha  of  three 
tails  hangs  out  the  tremendous  in- 
signia of  his  office.  And  wherefore 
not  1  What  is  victory  without  its 
trophies?  Was  there  ever  a  true 
ovation  without  a  public  exhibition 
of  the  spoil  1  Be  sure  of  this,  that 
had  Penthesilea,  the  leader  of  the 
Amazons,  been  fortunate  enough  to 
drive  her  spear  through  the  midriff 
of  Achilles — who,  as  we  are  assured 
by  the  bards  of  old,  doted  on  her 
developed  charms  —  his  armour 
would  that  evening  have  been  sus- 
pended at  the  door  of  her  tent,  and 
ten  thousand  tight -zoned  virgin 
warriors  would,  in  harmonious 
chorus,  have  celebrated  the  triumph 
of  their  Queen  ! 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  interfere  in 
any  sort  of  matrimonial  dispute.  Of 
all  earthly  judges  the  one  whom  we 


envy  the  least  is  Sir  Cresswell  Cress- 
well  ;  for  we  take  leave  to  doubt 
whether  a  more  ungracious  office 
was  committed  to  either  Rhadaman- 
thus,  Minos,  or  Eacus,  whose  juris- 
diction was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
territorial,  but  confined  to  another 
region  which,  for  the  present,  we 
shall  leave  unarmed.  Of  course  it 
is  no  fault  of  his ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, we  cannot  help  regarding 
the  said  Sir  Cresswell  as  a  sort  of 
standing  judicial  protest  against  a 
certain  doctrine  to  be  found  in  the 
form  of  Solemnisation  of  Matri- 
mony contained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  He  has,  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties, 
and  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
law  which  he  has  to  administer,  put 
asunder  a  good  many  persons  who, 
but  for  an  unfortunate  and  some- 
what unaccountable  propensity  for 
shying  articles  of  furniture  and 
suchlike  household  gear  at  one  an- 
other's heads,  might  have  led  a  life 
of  tolerable  ease  and  tranquillity — 
not,  perhaps,  altogether  undisturbed 
by  snarling,  but  by  no  means  im- 
plying violent  fracture  and  con- 
tusion, or  such  an  amount  of  per- 
sonal collision  as  would  justify  an 
application  for  the  unloosing  of  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  Sir  Cresswell, 
who  is  a  ripe  scholar  as  well  as  a 
most  able  judge,  would  favour  the 
world  with  his  opinion  as  to  several 
famous  instances  of  matrimonial 
difference  to  which  distinct  allusion 
is  made  in  the  ancient  and  medieval 
records.  We  cannot  think  that  he 
would  have  sanctioned  Caesar's  di- 
vorce on  the  sole  plea  preferred  by 
that  worthy  dictator,  of  suspicion 
without  a  semblance  of  a  proof. 
Had  that  dissolute  dog  Marc  An- 
tony, who  was  Caesar's  consul,  and 
who,  in  some  respects,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  prototype  of  Mr  Edwin 
James,  rested  his  application  to  Sir 
Cresswell  on  no  better  ground,  we 
apprehend  that  he  would  have  re- 
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ceived  a  most  righteous  and  salutary 
snubbing.  But  what  would  have  been 
the  decision  had  the  case  of  Socrates 
versus  Xantippe  been  brought  to 
trial  1  The  assault  was  a  very  fla- 
grant one  }  not  indeed  fraught  with 
danger  to  life  or  linib,  but  implying 
infinite  dishonour,  far  worse  than 
the  loss  of  Trinculo's  bottle.  Who 
will  venture  to  assert  that  Socrates, 
had  he  lived  in  our  times,  would 
have  exhibited  such  extraordinary 
indifference  to  a  most  hideous  asper- 
sion, which,  we  devoutly  trust,  is 
no  longer  practised  even  in  the 
closes  of  Auld  Reekie,  under  the 
hypocritical  sanction  of  the  preli- 
minary warning-cry  of  Gardy-loo  ! 
We  opine  that  the  son  of  Sophron- 
iscus,  had  he  been  born  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  era, 
would  unquestionably  have  sued 
for  separation.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know  the  view  which  Sir 
Cresswell  must  have  formed  upon 
a  case  of  such  nicety — we  mean,  of 
course,  legal  nicety,  for  otherwise 
the  term  is  inappropriate — and  one 
which,  in  the  present  plenitude  of 
porcelain  and  Staffordshire  ware, 
might  possibly  again  occur.  Then, 
in  the  days  when  chivalry  was  just 
beginning  to  appear,  though  it  had 
by  no  means  reached  that  high 
point  of  scrupulosity  to  which  it 
afterwards  attained,  we  find  the 
lords  of  the  creation,  who  wore  the 
belted  brand,  slew  dragons,  and  en- 
countered giants,  somewhat  rough, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  accomplished  dames. 
In  that  fine  old  German  epic,  the 
'  Niebelungen  Lied,'  Chrimhilda, 
wife  of  the  hero  Siegfried,  confesses 
to  her  uncle  Hagen,  that,  as  the 
punishment  for  certain  indiscreet 
disclosures  and  rather  petulant  be- 
haviour, that  mirror  of  knighthood, 
who  is  represented  as  being  quite 
as  courteous  and  gentle  as  either 
Lancelot  or  Tristram,  had  corrected 
her  with  an  oaken  cudgel,  which 
had  raised  several  black  and  blue 
wheals  on  her  otherwise  "  fair 
bodie."  There  is,  we  understand,  a 
popular  notion  current  to  this  day 
in  England,  and,  it  may  be,  in  other 
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portions  of  the  civilised  world,  that 
a  stick,  not  thicker  than  a  man's 
thumb,  may  be  lawfully  employed 
in  cases  of  domestic  contumacy.  Is 
it  impossible  to  persuade  Sir  Cress- 
well  to  favour  us  with  his  dictum 
as  to  this  really  important  matter  1 
If  the  law  does  actually  sanction 
the  use  of  such  a  ferrule,  is  it  to  be 
regarded  as  the  common  property  of 
man  and  wife,  or  does  it  exclusively 
pertain  to  the  former  1  Here  we 
must  confess  that  we  are  consider- 
ably perplexed.  The  law,  as  gener- 
ally interpreted,  makes  no  special 
exception  of  goods  in  communion, 
save  that,  with  polite  gallantry,  it 
gives  a  certain  amount  of  protec- 
tion to  the  parapfiernalia,  or  jewel- 
lery of  the  wife.  It  throws  a  shield 
over  her  garnets  and  brooches  which 
it  righteously  refuses  to  extend  to 
the  frippery  of  the  masculine  Man- 
talini.  But  nowhere  do  we  find 
any  written  mention  of  the  rod 
vouchsafed  to  male  or  female. 
There  may  indeed  be  such  a  privi- 
lege derived  from  natural  law,  and 
fortified  by  consuetudinary  usage  ; 
but  no  Ulpian  has  proclaimed  it,  no 
Vinnius  has  expounded  it.  Upon 
that  head  even  the  fluent  Grotius  is 
silent,  and  you  will  search  in  vain 
for  a  suggestive  hint  throughout  the 
pages  of  the  garrulous  Gronovius. 
As  over  some  stupendous  moun- 
tains in  the  islands  of  the  Far  West 
perpetual  clouds  impend,  so  are 
those  legal  summits  and  jurispru- 
dential  eminences  shrouded  by 
thick  wreaths  of  mystery  which 
human  intelligence  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  penetrate  ;  and  perhaps  it 
it  as  well  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind in  general  that  certain  ques- 
tions relating  to  domestic  policy 
should  still  remain  without  a  dis- 
tinct and  definite  solution. 

The  discerning  reader  will  at 
once  perceive,  from  this  our  pre- 
amble, that  we  by  no  means  chal- 
lenge the  right  of  any  shrewish 
Katharine  to  get  the  upper  hand,  if 
she  can  so  contrive  it,  of  her  absurd 
Petruchio.  Nay,  we  shall  even  go 
further,  and  admit  that  a  great  many 
male  beings  of  the  human  species 
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derive  their  chief  felicity  from  being 
entirely  subject  to  the  control  and 
guidance  of  their  wives.  Numerous 
are  the  ninny-hammers  who  would 
go  utterly  to  the  mischief,  if  some 
strong-minded  woman  did  not 
vouchsafe  to  act  as  their  directress 
and  governante  ;  and,  so  far  from 
pitying  the  condition  of  a  man  who 
is  notoriously  hen-pecked,  we  con- 
sider him  a  most  fortunate  fellow 
in  having  found  a  helpmate  who 
can  think  for  him,  speak  for  him, 
act  for  him,  and  make  him  appear 
to  the  world  at  large,  not  what  he 
truly  is,  an  absolute  irredeemable 
donkey,  but  a  quiet,  decent,  obtuse, 
and  altogether  respectable  house- 
holder. Even  men  of  acknowledged 
intellect  and  genius  have  benefited 
from  domestic  bondage.  The  pa- 
triot, who  has  just  made  the  senate- 
house  ring  with  his  vehement  de- 
nunciations of  tyranny,  uses  the 
latch-key  for  admission  to  his  own 
domicile  with  the  nervous  tremor 
of  an  unexperienced  housebreaker, 
and  steals  on  tiptoe  up-stairs,  his 
heart  palpitating  in  his  bosom  lest 
the  creaking  of  a  treacherous  board 
should  awaken  from  her  early 
slumber,  and  unloose  the  tongue  of 
that  sweet  saint  who  nightly  reposes 
by  his  side.  The  poet,  whose 
strains  have  entranced  the  world, 
dares  not  for  the  life  of  him  dine 
out  without  permission  asked  and 
obtained ;  and  woe  be  to  him  if,  in 
a  moment  of  unthinking  hilarity, 
he  has  been  persuaded  to  quaff  but 
one  cup  more  of  spirituous  nectar 
than  is  his  just  and  reasonable  allow- 
ance !  Eetribution  cometh  in  the 
morning  ;  and  the  favoured  of  Phoe- 
bus, in  order  to  obtain  the  assuage- 
ment of  an  additional  basin  of  bohea, 
is  fain  to  play  the  penitent,  and 
submit  to  a  lecture  in  which  his  in- 
temperate and  disgusting  behaviour 
is  unfavourably  contrasted  with  the 
habits  of  the  beasts  that  perish. 
Even  the  veteran  of  a  hundred 
fights,  whose  valiant  spirit  quailed 
not  in  the  midst  of  massacre  and 
death — who  has  led  a  forlorn  hope, 
plunged  through  the  ditch,  and 
scaled  the  wall  by  the  shattered  and 
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vibrating  ladder,  when  the  hostile 
bastions  were  belching  fire,  and  the 
ramparts  bristling  with  steel — even 
he  cowers  like  a  helpless  lamb  be- 
fore the  wrath  of  his  dulcet  Amaryl- 
lis, and  meekly  implores  her  for 
that  mercy  and  forbearance  which 
he  would  disdain  to  ask  by  word  or 
sign  from  the  most  truculent  Go- 
liath of  a  foeman,  even  were  his 
weapon  struck  from  his  grasp,  or 
his  sword-arm  disabled  by  a  wound. 
John  Knox,  who  fancied  himself  a 
very  independent  personage,  and  of 
whom  it  is  traditionarily  reported 
that  he  never  trembled  before  the 
face  of  man,  made,  somewhat  late 
in  life,  the  discovery  that  the  face 
of  woman,  after  she  has  been  put  in 
full  possession  of  conjugal  rights, 
is  something  infinitely  more  terrible. 
The  austere  Reformer  who  fulmi- 
nated his  anathema  against  the 
'Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,' 
and  who  showed  himself,  to  use  the 
mildest  possible  term,  the  reverse 
of  polite  in  his  demeanour  towards 
his  anointed  queen,  was  tempted  in 
his  old  age  to  woo  a  noble  damsel, 
and  conducted  her  to  his  home  in 
the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh  with 
such  grim  rejoicings  as  were  then 
deemed  admissible,  and  not  savour- 
ing of  idolatry  on  the  occasion  of 
a  Caledonian  marriage.  But  John 
soon  discovered  that,  in  departing 
from  the  precepts  of  Saint  Paul, 
who  had  little  liking  for  matrimony, 
he  had  made  a  serious  blunder.  She 
of  the  house  of  Ochiltree  could  not 
forget  that  the  renowned  preacher 
was  originally  a  vassal  of  the  Hep- 
burns  ;  and,  being  a  lady  of  extraor- 
dinary energy  and  no  small  amount 
of  self-will,  she  fairly  succeeded  in 
establishing,  within  that  queer  little 
mansion,  the  bow-window  wrhereof 
is  still  regarded  as  a  curiosity,  that 
very  same  monstrous  female  rule 
against  which  her  spouse  had,  in 
earlier  years,  most  vehemently  pro- 
tested. Yet,  on  the  whole,  though 
somewhat  addicted  to  gew-gaws  and 
fal-lals,  we  doubt  not  that  she  made 
an  excellent  wife  to  the  veteran  Re- 
former, and  perhaps  inproved  the 
tone  of  his  manners  and  conversa- 
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tion  by  teaching  him  the  practical 
lesson  that,  somewhere  or  other, 
there  always  does  exist  a  power  to 
which  the  most  wilful  and  imperi- 
ous must  submit.  Therefore,  all 
these  instances  considered,  we  heart- 
ily join  in  the  cry  of  "Place  aux 
Dames  !"  It  is  not  a  mere  empty 
courtesy  that  allows  them  to  take 
the  precedence.  They  go  before 
their  husbands  because  they  are  the 
natural  leaders ;  and  when  domestic 
strife  arises,  it  is  usually  the  male 
and  not  the  female  who  is  the  party 
chargeable  with  rebellion. 

Now,  having  said  this  much—- 
which we  submit  to  be,  from  one  of 
the  rougher  sex,  a  most  fair  and 
even  liberal  concession — we  must 
be  permitted,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
to  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  medal- 
lion. What  is  all  this  cackling 
which  we  hear  about  the  abstract 
rights  of  woman,  her  wrongs,  her 
privileges,  and  her  place  1  The 
world  is  wellnigh  six  thousand 
years  old,  dating  from  the  creation 
of  the  human  race,  and  yet  it  would 
appear,  if  we  are  to  pay  attention 
to  certain  shrill  protests,  that,  dur- 
ing all  that  while,  the  true  mission 
of  woman  has  been  most  woefully 
misunderstood,  and  her  position 
shamefully  degraded.  Were  such 
merely  the  utterances  of  a  single 
female  f  anatic,or  even  of  a  Sanhedrim 
of  Moenads,  we  should  not  consider 
the  fact  worthy  of  serious  attention ; 
for,  in  all  ages,  we  find  instances  of 
women,  who,  inspired  by  the  ex- 
amples of  Deborah  and  Semiramis, 
have  asserted  the  rights  of  their  sex 
to  govern,  lead,  and  legislate,  not 
merely  in  the  contracted  confines  of 
the  household  domain,  but  in  the 
immeasurably  wider  sphere  of  social 
and  political  arrangements.  Wol- 
stonecrafts  and  Wrights,  reviving 
the  Amazonian  traditions,  have  ere 
now  laboured  with  the  pen  and  the 
tongue  to  vindicate  the  equality  of 
the  sexes  ;  and  epicene  Madame  de 
Staels,  if  they  did  not  go  quite  so 
far,  have  at  least  hinted  at  gross 
injustice  committed  by  the  men 
in  their  arbitrary  appropriation  of 
power.  But  the  case  is  different 
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when  we  find  such  doctrines  avowed 
and  discussed  at  great  social  gather- 
ings graced  by  the  presence  and 
presidency  of  veteran  philosophers 
and  statesmen ;  more  especially 
when  we  observe  with  what  alarm- 
ing rapidity  the  female  members 
have  taken  the  lead  in  these  debates, 
and  what  undoubted  mastery  they 
have  gained  over  some  scores  of 
betrousered  twaddlers,  who,  being 
unable  to  find  an  audience  else- 
where, are  fain  to  give  annual  vent 
to  their  platitudes  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Social  Senate. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
in  our  age  is  the  formation,  on  the 
widest  possible  basis,  of  Associa- 
tions having  for  their  avowed  ob- 
ject the  promotion  of  certain  kinds 
of  science.  The  germ  of  these  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Academies,  In- 
stitutes, or  Royal  Societies,  which 
have  long  existed  in  almost  every 
civilised  country  of  Europe  ;  and  - 
which,  though  they  may  not  have 
materially  stimulated  discovery, 
have  at  least  the  effect  of  occasion- 
ally bringing  together  men  of  simi- 
lar pursuits,  and  of  breaking  through 
that  crust  of  reserve  which  the 
silent  and  wayward  habits  of  the 
abstruse  thinker  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  engender.  But  in  few  places, 
however  populous,  is  it  possible  to 
find  such  a  number  of  men  entirely 
devoted  to  scientific  or  literary 
pursuits  as  would  suffice  to  main- 
tain such  a  society  and  keep  it  in 
active  operation ;  therefore,  it  is 
the  common  practice  to  admit  as 
members  persons  who,  though  not 
actually  distinguished  by  their  at- 
tainments, or  the  contributions 
which  they  have  made  to  science, 
have  at  least  strong  scientific  ten- 
dencies, and  are  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  derive  information  from 
the  more  advanced  few  who  are 
the  leaders  and  instructors  of  the 
Society.  Still  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
every  applicant,  whatever  be  his 
wealth  or  station,  can  gain  admis- 
sion as  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Societies.  A  certain  amount  of 
intellectual  acquirements  is  rigidly 
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demanded  as  a  qualification ;  and 
hence,  the  mere  fact  of  membership 
is  justly  considered  by  the  public 
at  large  as  an  honourable  certificate, 
and  is  recognised  throughout  the 
learned  world  as  a  sufficient  pass- 
port and  recommendation. 

Besides  the  Royal  or  chartered 
Societies,  which  avowedly  take 
cognisance  of  almost  every  branch 
of  literature  and  science,  there  are 
several  others,  such  as  the  Geogra- 
phical and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
more  limited  in  the  sphere  of  their 
operations,  but  extremely  useful  in 
their  results.  Their  thriving  con- 
dition and  high  repute  sufficiently 
mark  the  place  which  they  hold  in 
public  estimation  ;  and  it  would  be 
absolutely  superfluous  to  pass  an 
encomium  upon  institutions  so  evi- 
dently valuable.  They  are,  how- 
ever, and  must  be,  for  the  greater 
part,  local ;  though  by  means  of 
foreign  correspondence  and  honor- 
ary membership  some  intercourse 
is  maintained,  and  the  mutual  in- 
terchange of  their  printed  transac- 
tions affords  to  men  of  learning  all 
over  the  world  evidence  of  their 
progress  and  industry.  Still,  as 
between  man  and  man,  written 
correspondence  is  felt  to  be  but  an 
inadequate  substitute  for  personal 
intercourse  ;  so  it  occurred  many 
years  ago  to  some  of  the  most  active 
promoters  of  science  in  this  country, 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  hold  an 
annual  congress  or  gathering,  to 
which  the  learned  of  all  nations 
might  repair  ;  and  following  out 
that  idea,  they  resolved  to  appeal 
to  British  hospitality,  and  to  change 
the  place  of  meeting  in  each  succes- 
sive year,  so  as  to  create  a  friendly 
but  most  laudable  rivalry  between 
the  chief  cities  of  the  empire.  Thus 
was  the  British  Scientific  Associa- 
tion founded ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  scheme  has  proved 
successful.  The  meetings  have 
hitherto  been  numerously  attended, 
and  the  savans  of  Britain  and  the 
Continent  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  friendly  personal  inter- 
course. Much  more  could  hardly 
have  been  expected.  These  were 
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not  proper  occasions  for  promulgat- 
ing new  discoveries — they  were 
rather  conferences  suggestive  of 
future  exploration  and  experiment. 
Many  of  the  papers  read  were  of 
value,  because  they  were  almost 
uniformly  the  productions  of  men 
who  thoroughly  understood  their 
subjects ;  and  in  the  discussions 
that  followed  none  ventured  to  take 
a  part  unless  their  previous  studies 
had  qualified  them  to  do  so  ;  for 
even  the  most  intrepid  babbler  is 
aware  that  there  is  an  exactitude  in 
science  which  forbids  the  intrusion 
of  platitudes,  and  imprudence  it- 
self must  have  shrunk  from  hazard- 
ing loose  conjectures  in  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  the  sages  who  had 
penetrated  most  deeply  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  nature. 

We  must,  however,  acknowledge 
that  the  dinners  and  conversaziones 
were  by  far  the  most  agreeable  por- 
tion of  the  transactions.  The  sec- 
tional work  was  undeniably  slow, 
and  provocative  of  a  vast  deal  of 
yawning;  but  the  banquets  were 
peculiarly  delightful,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  note  that,  among  other 
useful  sciences,  that  of  gastronomy 
had  been  carefully  cultivated.  In- 
structive it  was  to  hear  the  chemists 
commenting  upon  the  ingredients 
of  sauces;  nor  did  the  geologists 
who  had  pierced  the  crust  of  the 
earth  refuse  to  make  eager  explo- 
ration of  the  interior  of  appetis- 
ing pasties.  The  astronomer  dis- 
covered a  new  constellation  in  the 
Turtle  ;  and  the  mathematician  for- 
got his  problems  in  copious  liba- 
tions of  champagne.  After  such 
feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul, 
what  could  be  more  charming  than 
a  promenade  in  a  saloon  where  the 
fair-haired,  rosy-cheeked,  and  white- 
shouldered  daughters  of  Albion  vied 
palpitatingly  with  each  other  in 
offering  intoxicating  incense  to  the 
renowned  philosophers'?  Many  a 
gentleman,  far  advanced  beyond 
the  period  of  middle  age,  who  even 
in  his  youth  had  set  weak  Cupid  at 
defiance,  and  from  his  study  or 
laboratory  excluded  all  visions  of 
Paphian  excitement  as  resolutely 
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as  Saint  Anthony  closed  door  and 
window  against  the  intrusion  of  the 
infernal  temptress,  was  now  amazed 
to  find  himself  the  centre  of  a 
glowing  galaxy  of  beauty,  and  stared 
with  wonder,  like  honest  Bottom,  at 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  fair  Titanias. 
Unscientific  coxcombs  stood  afar 
off,  and  gnashed  their  teeth  at  be- 
holding such  homage  paid  to  the 
veterans  of  science.  Lips  that  might 
have  thawed  an  anchorite  suppli- 
cated for  an  autograph  —  locks  of 
grey  hair  were  at  an  enormous  pre- 
mium— and  Methuselah  had  clearly 
the  advantage  of  the  post-diluvian 
votaries  of  fashion. 

Perhaps  the  true  explanation  of 
this  extraordinary  ovation  of  science 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  all  persons, 
male  or  female,  who  chose  to  pre- 
sent themselves,  were  indiscrimi- 
nately enrolled  as  members.  That 
was  part  of  the  original  scheme  ; 
and  it  was  so  far  a  wise  resolution, 
for  upon  the  support  and  liberality 
of  the  general  public  depended  the 
success  of  the  project.  Philoso- 
phers, like  poets,  are  not  commonly 
endowed  with  a  superabundance  of 
wealth  ;  and  it  was  really  necessary 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  insure 
the  co-operation  of  that  important 
section  of  the  community  who  have 
guineas  enough  to  spare,  who  have 
an  ardent  relish  for  novelties,  who 
affect  to  admire  intellect,  and  who 
would  fain  appear  a  little  wiser  than 
their  neighbours.  We  have  no  de- 
sire whatever  to  examine  too  closely 
into  motives.  Certain  kinds  of 
vanity  are,  in  this  world,  produc- 
tive of  much  real  good  ;  and  it 
would  be  insane  to  quarrel  with 
patronage  because  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  in  the  orthodox 
sympathy  or  cultivated  taste  of  the 
patrons.  The  founders  of  the  British 
Scientific  Association  knew  perfectly 
with  what  material  they  had  to 
work.  They  resolved  to  give  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  eclat  to 
their  Congress,  and  their  success  was 
perfect.  Corporations  emulously 
contended  for  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing the  illustrious  visitors ;  and 
thousands  were  ready  to  pay  their 
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money  for  the  mere  sake  of  being 
able  to  boast  that  they  had  once 
sat  on  terms  of  equality  on  the 
same  benches  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished luminaries  of  science. 

In  all  this  we  see  matter  for  sin- 
cere congratulation.  The  object,  by 
what  means  soever  attained,  was  a 
creditable  one,  and  the  results  have 
justified  the  measure.  But  success 
always  breeds  imitation.  Never  yet 
was  a  good  scheme  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  but  it  was 
followed  by  a  dozen  others  of  mere- 
ly simious  pretension  ;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  certain  wiseacres  that  a 
rival  might  be  reared  to  the  purely 
scientific  Congress  in  the  form  of  an 
Association  affording  more  liberty  of 
speech  to  members  who  had  hither- 
to failed  in  acquiring  individual  re- 
nown. Society  contains  a  vast  num- 
ber of  persons  who,  without  having 
an  accurate  and  complete  knowledge 
of  any  given  subject,  are  able  enough 
and  extremely  anxious  to  deal  glib- 
ly with  generalities  ;  also  there  is 
to  be  found  therein  no  small  pro- 
portion of  monomaniacs,  who  main- 
tain hobbies  at  their  own  expense, 
and  are  vehemently  desirous  of  an 
opportunity  of  parading  them  be- 
fore the  assembled  multitude.  Of 
this  sort  are  the  irretrievable  theo- 
rists, who,  after  having  vainly  en- 
deavoured for  years  to  get  their 
long-winded  lucubrations  inserted 
in  leading  reviews,  betake  them- 
selves to  pamphleteering,  whereby 
no  one  profits  except  the  printer. 
Along  with  them  we  may  rank  the 
more  fortunate  but  not  less  weari- 
some gentlemen,  who,  abusing  the 
great  names  of  *  Cato/  '  Junius/ 
and  '  Publicola/  are  allowed  the 
gratuitous  occupation  of  the  columns 
of  some  third-rate  country  news- 
paper. Strangely  similar  is  the  des- 
tiny of  all  of  them.  They  are,  if 
you  are  willing  to  accept  their  own 
averment  for  gospel,  men  against 
whom  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  has 
been  formed  —  philanthropic  re- 
generators of  mankind,  whose  testi- 
mony the  base  and  wicked  have  infa- 
mously combined  to  stifle.  Single- 
handed,  none  of  them  could  hope 
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for  victory ;  but  what  might  not  be 
the  result  if  they  were  all  to  unite 
and  form  a  magnificent  Macedonian 
phalanx  1  As  for  leaders,  thanks  to 
the  universal  appetite  for  notoriety, 
there  is  never  difficulty  in  finding 
generals,  if  you  can  only  produce 
the  muster-roll  of  a  sufficient  army. 
Time-worn  veterans,  whose  propen- 
sity for  talking  old  age  has  not  the 
power  to  diminish,  will  gladly  ac- 
cept the  Presidency  ;  and  what  be- 
tween zealots,  popularity-hunters, 
and  hackneyed  frequenters  of  athen- 
aeums, there  is  ample  choice  of  per- 
sons, some  of  them  even  endowed 
with  hereditary  titles,  to  take  part 
in  such  an  exhibition.  To  them, 
as  is  their  righteous  due,  a  certain 
priority  of  speech  must  be  accorded ; 
but  even  making  the  most  liberal 
allowance  for  that  deduction,  there 
remains  space  for  a  multitude  of 
prosers,  who,  not  being  restricted 
as  to  topics,  may  ventilate  what 
theories  they  please,  if  not  without 
the  risk  of  being  controverted,  at 
least  without  that  of  interruption. 

If  we  thought  that  even  the 
smallest  amount  of  benefit  to  man- 
kind in  general  could  arise  from 
such  discussions  as  have  been  held 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  for 
the  promotion  of  Social  Science,  our 
pen  would  never  have  been  taken 
up  to  write  a  single  word  in  its 
discredit.  But,  having  patiently 
read  what  has  been  reported  of 
those  notable  transactions,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  every 
suggestion  that  can  be  deemed  of 
any  value  has  been  made,  and  far 
better  enforced  elsewhere ;  and  that 
of  insane,  idle,  crotchety,  and  pre- 
posterous views,  enough  have  been 
brought  forward  to  give  occupation 
for  the  next  fifty  years  to  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  College  of  Laputa. 
A  more  frightful  deluge  of  plati- 
tudes, truisms,  nonsense,  and  im- 
becility, never  yet  descended  upon 
mortals'  heads  ;  and  yet,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  self-congratulatory 
speeches  at  the  winding-up  of  the 
monotonous  session,  the  dews  of 
Hermon  were  not  more  refreshing, 
nor  the  inundations  of  the  Nile 
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more  gloriously  fertilising  or  be- 
nignant. Individual  criticism  we 
of  course  avoid,  as  unbecoming 
and  invidious — indeed,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  would  have  puzzled  the 
goddess  of  Dulness  herself  to  have 
selected  any  one  especial  hero  out 
of  such  a  mass  of  worthy  competi- 
tors. But  this  we  may  say  without 
offence,  that  had  the  whole  busi- 
ness been  monopolised  by  their 
high  and  mighty  Drearinesses,  the 
males,  the  merest  tyro  in  conjur- 
ing might  have  safely  predicted  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  Society. 

But  the  ladies,  with  that  fine  per- 
ception of  opportunity  which  is  in- 
stinctive to  their  sex,  felt  that  the 
time  had  at  length  arrived  for  a 
triumph  and  assertion  of  those 
rights  which  had  so  long  been  im- 
piously withheld.  They  took  ac- 
curate intellectual  measure  of  their 
masculine  associates,  and  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  they  could 
compete  with  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  on  more  than  equal  terms. 
From  the  seniors,  already  secure  of 
their  renown,  they  could  reckon  on 
sympathy,  interest,  and  encourage- 
ment. They  could  rely  upon  the 
chivalry  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
literary  fame  had  been  established 
through  female  fostering  and  ap- 
plause ;  and  with  the  remainder, 
comprising  the  main  body  of  the 
twaddlers,  they  felt  themselves  quite 
competent  to  deal.  Accordingly 
they  made  muster  of  their  bravest 
and  their  best.  The  shrewdest,  if 
not  the  most  attractive,  daughters 
of  debate  stepped  boldly  to  the 
van ;  and  in  a  trice  they  made  in- 
vasion of  the  sections,  took  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  into  their  own 
hands,  and  became  mistresses  of 
the  situation  ! 

Do  we  complain  of  this  1  Far 
from  it.  We  admire  their  judg- 
ment and  their  courage  in  availing 
themselves  of  so  excellent  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  we  must  needs  admit 
that  the  fair  pleaders  exhibited  no 
small  dexterity  in  the  invention 
and  arrangement  of  their  arguments. 
And  it  is  well  that  they  should  be 
fully  heard,  and  that  all  they  can 
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urge  should  receive  the  most  mi- 
nute and  respectful  consideration. 
What  man  is  there  who  does  not 
feel  how  large  is  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  he  owes  to  woman — 
who  does  not  acknowledge  the  ten- 
derness, self-denial,  and  devotion 
often  undeserved,  that  has  been 
lavished  upon  him — who  is  not  con- 
scious of  the  vast  power  that  female 
influence  has  exerted  in  purifying 
his  heart,  and  heightening  the  tone 
of  his  aspirations  1  And  if  it  be 
indeed  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  the 
sphere  of  female  occupation  can  be 
enlarged  without  detriment  to  the 
general  interests  of  society,  it  is  un- 
questionably our  duty  to  assist  in 
the  promotion  of  so  desirable  an 
object. 

But  it  does  occur  to  us — and  no- 
thing that  has  been  said  or  written 
has  availed  to  alter  the  impression — 
that  the  "Rights  of  Women"  is  just 
one  of  those  popular  phrases  which, 
on  examination,  will  be  found  re- 
ferable to  the  category  of  "  general 
terms,"  very  easy  to  enumerate,  but 
exceedingly  difficult  to  define.  The 
*'  Rights  of  Man  "  has  ere  now  been 
paraded  as  a  watchword ;  so  with 
Liberty,  Liberal  Principles,  Patriot- 
ism, and  the  like.  The  words  are  in 
themselves  unexceptionable,  but 
their  meaning  is  capable  of  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  construction.  Pitt  was 
deemed  by  many  to  be  a  patriot — 
so  was  Fox — so  was  Burke — and  so 
were  Thistlewood  and  Ings.  One 
great  section  of  mankind  believes 
liberty  to  be  the  concomitant  of 
constitutional  government — another 
denies  its  existence  save  when  in- 
augurated by  the  scaffold  and  the 
pike.  As  for  Liberal  principles, 
what  are  they  ?  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a  professing  Liberal — so  is  Mr 
Whalley — and  so  is  the  O'Connor 
Don.  Poor  perplexed  Madame  Ro- 
land never  had  a  clear  perception 
of  the  nature  of  the  principle  which 
she  worshipped — no,  not  even  on 
the  tumbril,  when  she  exclaimed 
against  the  crimes  that  had  been 
wrought  under  its  name.  Who 
shut  up  the  Parliament  of  England, 
and  stifled  the  voice  of  popular  re- 
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presentation  ?  Not  one  of  the  ty- 
rannical race  of  Stuart,  but  Crom- 
well, the  apostle  of  freedom  !  Ge- 
neral cries,  as  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession  know  well,  are 
always  deceptive.  Dolus  latet  in 
generalibus.  You  must  come  to 
particulars  at  last ;  for  it  is  only 
by  sifting  particulars  that  we  can 
determine  whether  there  is  any 
grievance  at  all,  and,  if  so,  how  it 
may  be  redressed. 

As  we  understand  the  matter, 
those  ladies  who  have  constituted 
themselves  the  champions  of  their 
sex,  complain  that  society  deals 
harshly  with  women  in  excluding 
them  from  certain  employments. 
Such  is  their  averment ;  and  though 
it  be  rather  a  wide  one,  we  shall 
proceed  most  seriously  to  scruti- 
nise it. 

It  will  not,  we  apprehend,  be 
contested  that,  by  the  Divine  will 
and  ordinance,  woman  was  intended 
to  be  the  helpmate  of  the  man. 
That  must  be  accepted  as  a  funda- 
mental proposition,  whatever  excep- 
tions may  have  arisen  from  artificial 
forms  of  society.  The  proper  des- 
tiny of  woman  is  to  be  married  and 
to  bear  children ;  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  household  \  and  to  be 
an  aid  and  companion  to  her  hus- 
band. That  is  also  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation;  and, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  highest  amount 
of  human  happiness  is  to  be  found 
in  such  an  arrangement.  The  hus- 
band is  emphatically  the  bread- 
winner— the  person  whose  duty  it 
is  to  find  the  means  of  maintenance 
for  the  family.  The  functions  of  the 
wife,  except  among  the  poorest  class, 
are  or  ought  to  be  exclusively  do- 
mestic. Extreme  poverty  may  com- 
pel both  of  them  to  labour  ;  but 
even  in  that  case,  the  taskwork  falls 
lightest  upon  the  woman.  Yet  the 
obligation  on  the  husband  to  do  his 
utmost  to  provide  for  the  family  is 
morally  and  legally  imperative.  He 
is  answerable  for  debts  contracted 
by  the  wife,  and  therefore  is  the 
proper  administrator  of  all  the  goods 
in  communion.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  even  the  most  ardent  and  en- 
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thusiastic  of  the  fair  reformers  con- 
template any  material  change  in  the 
matrimonial  relationship.  The  hus- 
band must  appear,  at. all  events  no- 
minally, as  the  head.  He  may  not, 
it  is  true,  be  so  in  reality;  for  as 
kings  have  oftentimes  been  guided 
solely  by  their  ministers,  and  have 
virtually  surrendered  to  them  the 
whole  exercise  of  their  power,  so 
among  the  multitude  of  husbands 
there  will  always  be  found  many  so 
plastic  and  yielding  that  the  wives 
can  with  little  trouble  achieve  the 
entire  supremacy.  But  we  have 
already  touched  upon  this  delicate 
point,  and  shall  not  pursue  it  fur- 
ther. Upon  the  whole,  let  us  ad- 
mire and  assent  to  that  exquisite 
provision  of  nature,  which,  without 
unduly  favouring  either  sex,  gives 
the  predominance  to  the  stronger 
intellect  and  will ;  and  let  those  who 
are  conscious  of  being  henpecked, 
lay  this  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls,  that  they  are  no  worse  off  than 
wereMarlborough  and  Marshal  Ney, 
and  reconcile  themselves  to  their  fate 
accordingly. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  female  re- 
formers, as  we  understand  their 
pleadings,  is  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  female  employments,  and  to  ac- 
quire the  right  of  admission  into 
what  are  called  the  learned  profes- 
sions. How  far  this  may  be  prac- 
ticable or  advisable  in  the  case  of 
spinsters  we  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  consider  ;  but  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  at  once  that 
we  see  manifold  and  most  serious 
objections  to  married  women  being 
encouraged  to  embark  in  a  trade 
or  occupation  distinct  from  that  of 
their  husbands.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  playing  into  one  another's 
hands,  even  among  people  who  are 
only  remotely  connected ;  but  where 
a  common  purse  has  to  be  filled, 
the  temptation  becomes  almost  irre- 
sistible. If,  for  example,  we  were 
made  aware  that  the  wife  of  an 
undertaker  had  opened  an  apothe- 
cary's shop,  we  declare,  upon  our 
honour,  that  we  would  regard  her 
salts  and  senna,  draughts,  pills,  and 
potions,  with  as  much  suspicion  as 
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if  they  were  comfits  prepared  by  a 
Madame  de  Brinvilliers.  No  sane 
man  would  wittingly  engage  as  his 
housekeeper  the  affianced  bride  of  a 
butcher ;  and  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  allow  the  wife  of  a  relieving 
officer,  or  inspector  of  the  poor,  to 
keep  a  store  for  the  sale  of  tea, 
sugar,  and  small  groceries,  which 
might  be  advantageously  exchanged 
for  tickets.  Numerous  are  the 
crimes  committed  by  the  keepers  of 
lodging-houses  at  watering-places, 
and  enormous  is  the  plunder  which 
they  make  out  of  the  strangers 
whom  they  have  taken  in.  It  is  no 
uncommon  practice  for  these  men- 
dacious women  to  array  themselves 
in  widow's  attire,  in  order  that  the 
bowels  of  their  victims  may  be 
sensibly  moved  with  compassion  ; 
for  the  wretches  are  fully  aware 
that  all  benevolent  Christians,  even 
when  they  are  trying  to  make  them- 
selves snug  and  comfortable,  feel  an 
inward  gratification  in  the  thought 
that  they  are  also  performing  a 
work  of  charity.  Widows  indeed  ! 
When  was  a  female  lodging-house- 
keeper, under  the  age  of  seventy, 
ever  known  to  be  in  a  state  of  vi- 
duity?  They  are,  every  one  of 
them,  provided  with  husbands,  who 
are,  however,  kept  sedulously  con- 
cealed from  the  vie  wand  knowledge 
of  the  visitors.  They  enter  the 
premises  about  nightfall,  noiselessly 
and  stealthily  as  cats;  are  never 
seen  upon  the  stairs,  but  take  their 
pilfered  supper,  and  smoke  their 
pipes,  in  the  kitchen,  where  they 
hold  nefarious  communing  with 
the  partners  of  their  beds  as  to  the 
amount  of  supplies  which  will  be 
required  for  the  morrow,  and  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  will  figure  as 
items  in  the  weekly  bills.  It  is  a 
popular  delusion  to  suppose  that 
these  men  are  sots  or  imbeciles. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  sharp- 
est of  the  sharp — fellows  who  could 
skin  a  rat,  and  make  some  appre- 
ciable profit  of  its  hide.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  general  mer- 
chants, who  deal  in  all  manner  of 
fungibles,  from  eggs  and  salt  her- 
rings to  tea,  sherry,  and  champagne. 
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Not  an  ounce  of  food,  not  a  drop  of 
drink,  that  enters  the  door  of  the 
house,  but  has  passed  through  their 
comprehensive  lingers ;  and  the  ears 
of  the  most  greedy  money-usurer 
that  ever  plucked  a  spendthrift  bare, 
would  tingle  to  hear  the  amount  of 
the  huge  percentage  of  their  profit. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  out 
of  many  of  the  dangers  which  would 
instantly  arise  if  married  women 
were  to  receive  encouragement  to 
engage  in  a  business  separate  from 
that  of  their  husbands.  No  doubt 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  spouse 
may  be  an  indolent  good-for-nothing 
brute,  who,  by  constant  application 
to  brandy-and-water,  has  converted 
into  absolute  pulp  that  small  por- 
tion of  sentient  brain  which  nature 
originally  assigned  to  him.  Which 
of  us  has  not  seen  some  fiery-faced 
losel  of  that  sort,  grinning  idioti- 
cally over  the  counter,  utterly  un- 
able to  comprehend,  far  less  satisfy, 
the  demands  of  a  customer  ;  while 
the  tidy  little  body  of  a  wife,  with 
a  cheerful  smile  upon  her  lips — 
veiling,  alas !  the  misery  of  an 
aching  heart  —  bustles  about  the 
shop,  not  more  intent  on  disposing 
of  her  wares  than  on  withdrawing 
your  attention  from  the  pitiable 
relic  of  humanity  who  is  the  dis- 
honoured father  of  her  children  1 
Hard  as  the  lot  of  that  woman  may 
be,  she  is  yet  discharging,  nobly 
and  bravely,  the  duties  of  a  wife 
and  a  mother  ;  and  who  shall  say 
that,  in  her  patient  endurance  and 
uncomplaining  struggle  with  pen- 
ury, she  does  not  give  an  example 
of  heroism,  higher  and  more  genu- 
ine than  many  that  the  world  has 
thought  fit  to  commemorate  ? 

It  is  solely  from  regard  to  the 
general  interests  of  society  that  we 
have  made  the  above  strictures ; 
for,  in  reality,  apart  from  the 
learned  professions,  there  is  no  law 
to  prevent  married  women  from 
following  what  vocation  they  please. 
Nor  shall  we  go  the  length  of  urg- 
ing an  over-strict  observance  of  the 
rule  that  the  occupation  of  the  wife 
should  not  be  different  from  that  of 
the  husband,  because  we  know  full 
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well  that  great  gifts  should  not  be 
neglected,  and  great  talents  left 
unemployed ;  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  much  would  be  lost  to  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  if  it  were 
laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  women, 
after  entering  into  matrimony,  were 
bound  to  abandon  those  pursuits 
which  they  were  led  to  follow  by 
the  irresistible  dictate  of  their  genius. 
Exceptions  there  always  are,  and 
there  always  will  be.  Indeed,  the 
utmost  we  can  contend  for  is  that 
wives  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  per- 
form the  duties  which  pertain  to 
the  wedded  state,  and  which  are  so 
clearly  explained  and  inculcated  in 
the  pages  of  Holy  Writ  as  to  re- 
quire no  further  commentary.  If, 
after  that,  they  can  apply  their 
talents  to  a  profitable  use,  we  see 
not  how  the  most  snarling  misogy- 
nist can  maintain  a  reasonable  ob- 
jection. 

"  Why,  then,"  we  hear  some 
ardent  champion  of  her  sex  exclaim 
— "  why  then,  since  so  much  is  con- 
ceded, should  women  be  refused 
admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  learned 
professions  1 "  Patience,  our  dear 
lady  !  We  shall  come  to  the  gene- 
ral question  by -and -by.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  observe,  we  are  con- 
sidering the  case  of  married  women 
only ;  and  we  venture  to  think 
that,  as  regards  them,  the  ancient 
restrictive  rule  of  society  which  you 
so  peremptorily  challenge,  is  not 
only  wise  but  unexceptionable. 
Bear  with  us  for  a  little  while  we 
reason  calmly  on  the  subject. 

We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  perspi- 
cuity, adhere,  while  treating  of  the 
learned  or  liberal  professions,  to  the 
tripartite  division  of  law,  physic, 
and  divinity.  We  do  you  the  jus- 
tice to  suppose  that  you  contemplate 
no  invasion  either  of  the  navy  or 
army.  For  maritime  service  your 
sex  is  peculiarly  unfit.  Most  wo- 
men suffer  terribly  from  sea-sick- 
ness, and  there  are  certain  physical 
considerations  which  seem  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  ordering  ladies 
aloft.  Even  poets  and  romancers, 
who  are  by  no  means  scrupulous  in 
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their  devices,  have  felt  it  impossible 
to  depict  a  naval  heroine  ;  nor  do 
we  at  the  present  moment  remem- 
ber any  instance  of  such  an  attempt 
having  been  made,  save  in  the  bal- 
lad commemorative  of  the  valour 
of  the  bride  of  Billy  Taylor,  pro- 
moted, by  some  unusual  relaxation 
of  the  Admiralty  rules,  to  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant  on  board  of  the 
gallant  Thunderbomb.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  precedents, 
though  not  always  historical  ones, 
which  might  be  cited  as  proofs  that 
women  are  not  unfit  for  military 
duty.  The  names  of  Penthesilea 
and  Camilla  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  remote  antiquity. 
Tasso  has  given  us  a  Clorinda, 
Ariosto  a  Bradainante,  and  Spenser 
a  Britomartis — all  three  of  them 
ladies  who  could  joust  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  with  the  most  sin- 
ewy knight  that  ever  vaulted  into 
saddle.  Of  more  reliable  authenti- 
city are  the  accounts  of  Tilly's  regi- 
ment of  camp-followers,  and  the 
body-guard  of  the  King  of  Dahomey; 
but  after  giving  fall  weight  to  all 
such  instances,  and  even  assuming 
as  fact  the  traditionary  story  of  the 
Amazons,  we  cleave  to  the  opinion 
that,  since  battles  needs  must  be 
fought,  it  is  better  that  they  should 
be  waged  by  men  than  by  women  ; 
and  as  you,  our  fair  adversary, 
seemingly  assent  to  that  proposition, 
we  shall,  if  you  please,  dismiss 
Bellona  as  a  goddess  hopelessly  de- 
throned, and  direct  our  attention 
to  the  more  pacific  employments 
for  which  you  maintain  that  your 
sex  is  by  no  means  naturally  dis- 
qualified. 

Allow  us  then  to  ask,  as  a  prelim- 
inary question,  whether  you  have 
seriously  considered  the  nature  of 
the  obligations  undertaken  by  those 
who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  practice  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions ]  From  your  hesitation,  it 
would  appear  that  you  have  not 
pondered  deeply  upon  that  matter; 
nor  does  that  surprise  us  in  any  de- 
gree, knowing,  as  we  do,  that  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  in  every  year 
enter  those  professions  without 
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having  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  respon- 
sibility. No  long  time,  however, 
elapses  before  they  are  made  to  feel 
and  know  it — that  is,  supposing 
them  to  be  bent  on  working  their 
way  to  eminence  ;  but  it  does  seem 
to  us  of  paramount  necessity  that 
leaders,  before  making  so  strange 
and  novel  a  venture,  should  under- 
stand what  are  the  duties  that  must 
inevitably  be  discharged. 

Know  then,  0  fascinating  candi- 
date for  the  honours  of  the  bar — 
in  the  volubility  of  whose  speech 
we  have  perfect  faith  and  reliance 
— that  a  great  deal  more  than  mere 
power  of  talk  is  expected  from  the 
able  pleader.  We  shall  not  descant 
upon  the  long  period  of  close  and 
unremitting  study,  whereby  alone 
he  can  master  the  intricacies  of  the 
legal  science,  because  you  would 
naturally  reply,  and  very  justly  too, 
that  there  is  no  such  limitation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  woman 
as  to  render  such  a  task  impracti- 
cable. But,  perhaps,  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  actual  position  of  the 
lawyer  in  regard  to  his  client.  In 
the  first  place,  he  must  be  the  most 
absolute  custodier  of  his  secrets. 
Whatever  is  intrusted  to  his  know- 
ledge comes  under  the  seal  of  the 
strictest  secrecy,  and  the  trust  is 
so  sacred  that  no  merely  trivial 
breach  of  it  can  be  committed — 
the  slightest  divulgence  is  an  act 
of  the  most  culpable  perfidy.  Do 
not  imagine  that  in  saying  this 
we  intend,  even  covertly,  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  popular  notion 
touching  the  incapacity  of  wo- 
men to  keep  secrets  is  of  uni- 
versal application.  We  harbour 
no  such  ungenerous  thought,  being 
thoroughly  convinced,  from  experi- 
ence and  observation,  that  a  se- 
cret is  quite  as  safe  with  a  woman 
as  with  a  man  ;  for  there  are  bab- 
blers innumerable  in  pantaloons, 
and  as  much  gossip  is  circulated  at 
the  Clubs  as  in  the  collective  draw- 
ing-rooms of  Belgravia.  We  simply 
wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that  there 
cannot,  righteously  at  least,  be  en- 
tire confidence  between  the  married 
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female  lawyer  and  her  husband, 
unless,  indeed,  the  latter  should 
happen  to  be  the  attorney  in  the 
cause.  Perhaps  you  esteem  that  a 
very  slight  objection.  Well  then, 
let  us  proceed  further.  Supposing 
a  female  lawyer  to  be  only  moder- 
ately good-looking,  what  about  pri- 
vate consultations  at  the  chambers 
of  other  counsel  1  Unless  the  bar 
is  to  be  exclusively  feminine,  an 
event  which  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template, blooming  pleaders  must 
accept  the  necessities  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  submit  to  be  frequently 
closeted  with  smart  and  sometimes 
not  unprepossessing  seniors.  We 
can  readily  imagine  that  the  latter 
would  be  fain  to  acquiesce  in  such 
an  arrangement — not  so  such  hus- 
bands as  have  a  decided  objection 
to  wear  the  badge  of  Menelaus.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  profes- 
sional honour  ;  but  we  swear  by 
the  Knave  of  Clubs  that  if  we  found 
the  wife  of  our  bosom,  whatever 
kind  of  gown  she  might  be  wear- 
ing, closeted  with  a  rascally  lawyer, 
we  should  force  open  the  door  with 
a  poker,  hit  Mr  Sergeant  Doublef  ee 
a  pitiless  pelt  upon  the  numskull, 
and  fetch  madam  home  to  expiate 
her  offences  by  a  week's  solitary 
confinement  on  the  antiphlogistic 
dietary  of  wholesome  bread  and 
water.  No,  fair  lady !  you  do  us 
wrong  by  applying  to  us  the  epithet 
of  brute.  Do  not,  in  your  enthusi- 
astic advocacy  of  the  rights  of  wo- 
man, forget  that  there  are  such 
things  as  rights  strictly  appertaining 
to  husbands  ;  and  believe  us  when 
we  assure  you  that,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  males  who  have 
weakly  succumbed  to  female  do- 
mination, there  are  many  who  re- 
gard the  honour  of  their  wives  as 
their  own,  and  with  whose  patience 
upon  so  ticklish  a  point  it  would 
be  unsafe  and  impolitic  to  tamper. 
But  to  pass  to  another  topic. 
Let  us  congratulate  you,  madam, 
on  the  possession  of  that  little 
flaxen-haired  cherub,  who  yesterday 
made  its  appearance  at  the  dinner- 
table  along  with  the  dessert.  It  is 
• — for  being  uncertain  as  to  its  sex, 
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owing  to  the  singularity  of  its  at- 
tire, we  must  employ  the  neuter 
gender — the  first  pledge  of  affec- 
tion you  have  given  to  James  Gos- 
ling, your  amiable  husband,  and 
our  excellent  and  valued  friend. 
You  expect,  no  doubt,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  time,  to  see  many  more  such 
olive-branches  around  you,  and  it  is 
our  sincerest  hope  that  you  may  not 
be  disappointed  in  your  expecta- 
tions. To  you,  therefore,  who  have 
had  some  matronly  experience,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  explain  that  ladies 
with  increasing  families  must  ex- 
pect at  certain  times  to  be  debarred 
from  active  exertion.  In  that 
event,  what  confusion !  Let  us 
suppose  a  female  barrister  in  large 
and  lucrative  practice,  specially  re- 
tained to  lead  in  a  case  of  the  ut- 
most magnitude  upon  circuit.  The 
day  arrives — the  Judge  takes  his 
seat — the  list  of  jurors  is  called 
over.  How  is  this  1  The  hour  of 
trial  is  past,  and  yet  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  our  learned  sister.  In 
her  place  arises  a  stuttering  animal 
of  a  junior — a  fellow  whom  you 
could  hardly  trust  to  drive  the 
wasps  from  a  gooseberry  bush — and 
the  purport  of  his  announcement  is 
that  he  has  received  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  in  the  obstetric  line, 
stating,  upon  soul  and  conscience, 
that  the  fair  pleader  is  in  such  a 
situation  that  she  cannot  possibly 
appear  in  Court  for  at  least  six 
weeks  to  come.  In  short,  instead 
of  delivering  herself  of  a  speech,  she 
is  about  to  be  delivered  of  a  baby  ! 
You  may  conceive  what  sort  of 
benedictions  the  unfortunate  client 
of  the  Lying-in  One  (who,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  professional  eti- 
quette, must  not  think  of  returning 
her  fees)  showers  upon  her  and  her 
small  unoffending  offspring.  And 
no  wonder !  for  he  has  lost  his 
cause,  and  with  it  the  possession 
of  a  fair  demesne  ;  all  owing  to  a 
stupid  miscalculation  of  that  blun- 
dering booby  of  a  doctor. 

Shall  we  carry  our  illustrations 
farther  1  We  perceive  from  your 
silence  and  perplexed  look  that  you 
begin  to  apprehend  the  nature  of 
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the  obstacles  ;  you  are  plainly  wav- 
ering in  your  faith  ;  therefore,  with- 
out requiring  immediate  surrender 
of  your  conviction,  we  leave  you  to 
the  reconsideration  of  that  division 
of  the  subject. 

But  you  say  that  those  objections, 
which  you  admit  to  be  weighty 
ones,  apply  only  to  married  persons. 
We  shall  accept  that  view,  though 
a  philosopher  might  demur  to  the 
soundness  of  the  proposition.  And, 
in  order  that  we  may  dispose  at 
once  of  all  questions  regarding  the 
admissibility  of  women  to  the  legal 
profession,  we  shall  at  once  proceed 
to  ascertain  how  the  spinsters  would 
fare  if  permitted  to  practise  in  the 
Courts. 

Under  the  arrangement  which 
you  contemplate,  it  is  proposed,  we 
understand,  that  young  women 
should  be  called  to  the  bar  as  soon 
as  they  have  completed  their  legal 
studies,  and  undergone  the  neces- 
sary examinations.  If  your  project, 
madam,  be  right  in  the  main,  this 
is  a  very  sensible  proviso,  for  it 
affords  to  the  aspirants  their  only 
possible  chance  of  ever  acquiring 
practice.  No  client  in  his  senses 
would  permit  his  attorney  to  in- 
trust the  conduct  of  a  cause  to  a 
vinegar  -  visaged  virgin  who  had 
counted  more  than  fifty  years  before 
she  assumed  the  honours  of  the 
forensic  gown.  It  is  plain  as  the 
field  of  Waterloo  that  no  jury  would 
be  seduced  by  the  wheedling  of 
such  a  pleader,  nor  would  any  judge 
be  upset  in  his  equilibrium  by  the 
Circean  magic  of  her  tongue.  It 
might  be  different  with  a  blooming 
virgin  ;  but,  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  she  must  get  rid  of 
that  shyness,  delicacy,  and  reserve 
which  some  sentimentalists  have 
maintained  to  be  the  highest  charm 
of  the  sex.  There  might  be  an 
opening  for  those  young  ladies  who 
are  not  unf  requently  stigmatised  by 
envious  aunts  as  "  pert  hussies  " 
and  "  forward  baggages  "  —  some 
hope  there  might  be  for  "  fast " 
women — but  not  even  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  for  creatures  timid  as  the 
fawn,  and  soft -noted  in  their 
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voices  as  is  the  turtle-dove  when 
it  coos  among  the  branches  of  the 
myrtle. 

Have  you  ever  reflected  upon  the 
probable  consequences  of  turning 
loose  some  thirty  or  forty  fascinat- 
ing damsels,  tricked  out  like  Portia 
in  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,'  among 
a  swarm  of  young  barristers,  not 
yet  so  versed  in  the  language  of  the 
law  as  to  have  forgotten  the  more 
agreeable  jargon  which  is  spoken  in 
the  courts  of  Cupid  1  Can  there  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  before  the 
first  fortnight  was  over,  there  would 
be  open  and  shameless  galopading 
in  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Par- 
liament House  of  Edinburgh.  Then 
what  bolting  in  and  out  of  libraries 
and  robing-rooms  —  what  infinite 
giggling  in  corridors — what  sky- 
larking in  the  box  of  the  reporters ! 
Moreover,  as  each  Portia  will  of 
course  be  attended  by  a  pert  Ne- 
rissa  of  a  clerk,  ample  provision 
will  be  made,  even  within  the  walls 
of  the  temple  of  Themis,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  amours  of  Messrs 
Chuckster  and  M'Crowdy,  who  are 
severally  regarded  by  their  asso- 
ciates as  the  most  irresistible  young 
men  that  ever  carried  a  brief-bag 
or  fastened  up  a  process  with  a 
strap  1  No,  our  dear  madam ! — ab- 
solutely it  will  not  do !  You  must 
at  once  and  for  ever  dismiss  your 
visions  of  the  bar!  The  project,  as 
we  have  demonstrated,  is  clearly 
contra  bonos  mores;  and  you,  whose 
ideas  we  all  know  to  be  peculiarly 
strict,  would  surely  be  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  sanction  a 
system  which  must  lead  to  such 
glaring  improprieties. 

As  the  ladies  do  not  seem,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  contemplate  any 
inroad  on  the  Church,  we  need  say 
nothing  on  the  score  of  Divinity. 
Something  we  did  hear  about  the 
revival  of  the  order  of  deaconesses; 
but  that  we  take  to  be  merely  an- 
other form  of  Beguinage,  to  which 
we  have  no  kind  of  objection.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  no  claim  of 
right  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  lawn 
and  aprons  of  the  bishops,  and  that 
curtain-lectures  are  the  only  kind 
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of  yermons  which  women  claim  the 
privilege  of  delivering. 

The  medical  faculty  is  the  one 
more  especially  marked  out  for  in- 
vasion ;  and  we  are  bound  in  can- 
dour to  admit  that  specious  rea- 
sons can  be  urged  for  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  rule  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  women  from  attaining  to 
a  medical  degree.  In  America,  as 
we  are  informed,  the  concession  has 
already  been  made — a  fact  which 
unquestionably  gives  additional 
weight  to  the  demand  of  our  fair 
compatriots.  Nor  at  first  sight  is 
it  easy  to  understand  why  licences 
to  practise  the  art  of  healing  should 
be  limited  to  males  only.  It  does 
assuredly  appear  both  natural  and 
decorous  that  female  complaints 
should  be  treated  by  female  prac- 
titioners of  skill ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing usage  to  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  large  number  of  married 
men,  and  even  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  unmarried,  do  secretly 
lean  to  that  opinion.  Indeed  the 
principle  is,  though  in  a  humble 
and  partial  way,  already  conceded ; 
for  we  have  among  us  an  institute 
of  sages  femmes,  specially  instructed 
and  empowered  to  act  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  most  important  cases ; 
though  hitherto  their  status  has 
been — we  think  improperly — but 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of 
that  of  the  professional  nurse.  Yet, 
even  in  the  limited  department  to 
which  we  refer,  there  does  arise  a 
grave  and  serious  difficulty.  So 
wonderfully  complicated  is  the 
human  frame,  that  functional  treat- 
ment is  never  safe,  unless  the  opera- 
tor is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  whole 
science  of  anatomy.  It  is  impos- 
sible, so  to  speak,  to  separate  one 
member  of  the  body  from  the  rest, 
and  to  deal  with  it  as  if  it  were  in- 
dependent. Quacks  have  ere  now 
discovered  specifics,  more  potent 
than  any  that  have  been  recognised 
by  the  faculty,  or  gained  admission 
to  the  pharmacopeia.  They  have 
doubtless  made  some  wonderful 
cures ;  but,  for  all  that,  they  are  un- 
questionably the  most  dangerous  of 
advisers.  The  explanation  is  quite 
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simple.  They  treat  a  part  as  if  it  were 
a  whole;  being  ignorant  or  reckless 
of  that  grand  provision  of  nature 
which  suffers  no  one  member  to  be 
disturbed  without  communicating 
agitation  to  the  rest. 

We  do  not  style  ourselves  M.D.  ; 
and  therefore  have  no  kind  of  bias 
or  bigoted  notions  on  the  subject. 
But  we  do  heartily  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  that  none  but  licentiates 
should  be  allowed  to  practise  ;  and 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as 
a  licentiate  without  having  under- 
gone a  strict  medical  examination. 
The  sage  femme,  acting  in  her  pro- 
fessional character,  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  a 
doctor.  If  not,  as  is  very  frequent 
in  remote  country  districts,  where 
medical  advice  at  short  notice  is 
unattainable,  she  stands  upon  the 
footing  of  a  gossip  only,  and  cannot 
be  held  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

But  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
grant  medical  degrees  to  women, 
and  allow  them  to  practise  gene- 
rally, unless  they  had  undergone 
an  examination  quite  as  stringent 
as  that  which  is  presently  required 
in  the  schools.  Here  there  arises  a 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  want  of  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  female 
students,  as  it  is  quite  evident 
that  their  teaching  must  be  con- 
ducted separately  from  that  of  the 
men.  That  difficulty,  however,  is 
only  a  pecuniary  one,  and  as  it 
possibly  might  be  overcome,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  insist  upon  it. 
But  then  occurs  a  wide  question  of 
expediency,  which  we  must  not  so 
summarily  dismiss. 

In  the  study  of  medicine,  if  there 
is  much  to  interest,  there  is  also  a 
great  deal  that  we  may  unequivo- 
cally term  repulsive.  The  details 
of  practical  anatomy,  until  custom 
has  blunted  the  finer  feeling,  affect 
the  generality  of  mankind  with  a 
sensation  almost  akin  to  loathing. 
It  is,  and  is  felt  to  be,  an  invasion 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  grave. 
Yet  accurate  scientific  knowledge, 
which  can  only  be  attained  by 
means  of  practical  anatomy — in 
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plain  words,  through  frequent  and 
careful  dissection — is  so  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  the  welfare  and 
relief  of  the  living,  that  the  young 
student  has  no  alternative  but  to 
conquer,  as  he  best  can,  the  anti- 
pathy and  repugnance  which  beset 
him  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career. 
Usage  has  extraordinary  power. 
We  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
no  imaginable  occupation,  however 
horrible  some  may  appear,  to  which 
a  man  cannot  be  reconciled  through 
custom ;  and  Mr  Mayhew,  in  his 
elaborate  work  upon  the  labour  of 
London,  assures  us  that  not  a  few 
people  contrive  to  gain  a  subsistence 
by  raking  in  the  public  sewers. 
Still  there  are  natural  instincts, 
which  cold  abstract  reason  may 
strive  to  confound  with  prejudices, 
but  which  nevertheless  are  univer- 
sal and  unconquerable ;  and  not 
the  least  powerful  of  these  is  the 
thrill  of  horror  which  comes  over 
us  Avhen  we  hear  of  women  with 
pretensions  to  refinement  engaging 
in  work  from  which  even  the  un- 
educated and  ill-nurtured  of  their 
sex  would  recoil.  If  any  one  is 
disposed  to  doubt  the  universality 
of  such  an  instinct,  let  him  put  the 
question  indifferently  to  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  lovers 
— to  all,  in  short,  who  feel  a  sin- 
cere interest  in  the  future  welfare 
of  a  girl — let  him  ask  them  whether, 
upon  any  consideration,  they  would 
willingly  permit  her  to  pass  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  dissecting-room — 
and  we  apprehend  there  would  be 
but  one  response,  a  shuddering  or 
an  indignant  negative.  Now  this 
instinct — or  prejudice,  if  you  prefer 
that  term — cannot  be  overcome. 
No  lapse  of  time  will  lessen  it ;  no 
multiplication  of  instances  remove 
it.  The  bare  mention  of  such  a 
thing  conjures  up  the  vision  of 
Amine  seated  among  the  Ghouls  ; 
and  we  thoroughly  sympathise  with 
the  horror  of  the  one-eyed  Calendar 
when  he  made  the  disgusting  dis- 
covery. Are  instincts,  then,  to  be 
preferred  to  the  dicta  of  dispas- 
sionate reason  ]  We  answer,  Yes  ! 
An  instinct  which  is  universal  is 
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part  of  our  common  nature,  and 
cannot  be  outraged  with  impunity. 
We  admit  the  necessity  of  execu- 
tions ;  but  which  of  us  would  as- 
sociate with  the  executioner  ?  We 
reverence  and  bless  the  nurse  who 
applies  an  emollient — very  differ- 
ent, indeed,  would  be  our  feelings 
if  we  saw  a  bare-armed  fury  strid- 
ing into  our  chamber  with  a  bis- 
toury in  her  hand  to  perform  a 
surgical  operation. 

There  are  even  greater  objections 
to  the  practice  than  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  A  married  female  M.D. 
must  of  course  be  prepared  to  sally 
forth  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  if 
summoned  by  a  patient.  What 
husband  would  submit  to  such  a 
gross  infringement  of  the  connubial 
contract?  Nay,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  he  would  feel  grati- 
fied by  the  information  that  his 
wife  had  been  selected  by  some 
notorious  debauchee  as  his  confiden- 
tial medical  adviser.  If  a  maiden, 
the  case  is  even  worse.  No  daugh- 
ter of  Esculapius  would  be  safe 
for  a  moment  if,  under  profes- 
sional pretexts,  she  might  be  de- 
coyed into  any  den  of  infamy. 
Nor  would  the  public  sympathy  be 
largely  lavished  upon  the  victim  of 
such  an  outrage.  The  adage — que 
diable  allait  elle  faire  dans  cette 
galere  ? — would  naturally  occur  to 
every  one.  If  Lucretia  had  been 
a  general  practitioner,  there  would 
have  been  no  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins. 

For  the  reasons  which  we  have 
just  stated,  and  others  which  we 
care  not  to  advance,  because  they 
will  naturally  occur  to  all  who 
bestow  due  consideration  on  the 
subject,  we  must  protest  against 
the  institution  of  the  female  doc- 
torate. Many  ladies,  we  are  aware, 
are  fond  of  doing  a  little  private 
practice  among  their  friends  ;  and, 
as  they  chiefly  affect  the  homoeo- 
pathic method,  we  can  see  no  harm 
in  their  dispensing  any  number  of 
infinitesimal  globules.  Others,  of 
the  Lady  Bountiful  school,  prefer 
the  concoction  of  ptisans,  which 
usually  are  not  much  more  detri- 
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mental  to  the  health  or  stomach 
than  the  preparations  from  cow- 
slips, elder -berries,  and  currants, 
which,  with  a  fine  patriotism,  they 
parade  as  British  wines.  By  all 
means  let  them  continue  so  to 
amuse  themselves.  Keep  toxico- 
logy out  of  their  way,  and  they 
can  hardly  inflict  any  injury  which 
a  dose  of  salts  or  of  wholesome 
rhubarb  will  not  suffice  to  remedy. 
But  we  have  read  of  the  Acqua 
Tophana,  and  cannot  conscientious- 
ly say  that  we  would  court  the 
ministrations  of  female  chemistry. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  ladies 
as  one  purely  spasmodic,  and  not 
likely  to  lead  to  any  practical  re- 
sult. Their  plea  seems  to  us  to  be 
grounded  on  the  notion  of  the 
equality  of  the  sexes.  Once  admit 
that,  and  every  sort  of  restriction 
becomes  a  palpable  injustice.  If 
women  may  be  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians, why  may  they  not  also  be 
lawgivers  and  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net ?  Why  not  have  a  female  Chan- 
cellor as  keeper  of  her  Majesty's 
conscience — a  lady  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons — or  a  Home 
Secretary  in  petticoats  1  Would  it 
be  fair  to  restrict  the  career  of 
women  to  the  Bar,  and  deny  them 
promotion  to  the  Bench  ?  Why  are 
peeresses  in  their  own  right  pre- 
vented from  sitting  and  voting  in 
the  House  of  Lords  1  Is  it  impos- 
sible to  find  a  Dowager  who  might 
be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or 
a  female  representative  of  Jenny 
Geddes  to  officiate  as  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  1  These  become  very 
serious  questions,  if  entire  equality 
be  conceded  ;  if  it  is  denied,  where 
is  the  line  of  demarcation  to  be 
drawn?  We  apprehend  the  real 
solution  to  be  this, — that  society, 
which  is  now  very  ancient,  has 
from  experience  formed  a  code  of 
laws  for  its  own  regulation,  from 
which  it  would  be  highly  inexpe- 
dient to  deviate  ;  —  that  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  in  all 
ages,  certain  vocations  have  been 
assigned  to  each  of  the  sexes," 
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as  their  proper  and  legitimate 
sphere  of  action  and  utility — and 
that  any  attempted  readjustment 
of  these  could  lead  to  nothing  save 
hopeless  error  and  confusion.  That 
was  an  admirable  satire  of  the 
Greek  who  depicted  Hercules  with 
the  distaff  of  Omphale  in  his  hand, 
but  gave  the  club  and  lion's  hide  to 
the  custody  of  the  fragile  woman ! 
Surely  in  his  day,  as  in  our  own, 
there  must  have  been  some  vehe- 
ment assertion  of  female  rights  and 
equality,  and  the  dexterous  Athen- 
ian hit  upon  this  delicate  method 
of  exposing  its  utter  absurdity  ! 

Some  ladies  there  are  who,  with- 
out clamouring  for  the  admission 
of  their  sex  within  the  pale  of  the 
learned  professions,  have  urgently 
pled  for  the  extended  employment 
of  women  in  various  departments 
of  labour.  They  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  pre- 
sently done  by  men  which  might 
be  as  well  if  not  better  performed 
by  women  ;  and  they  propose  to 
remedy  that  grievance  by  establish- 
ing workshops  in  which  women  only 
are  to  be  employed.  Some  few 
months  ago  we  were  considerably 
molested  by  circulars  requesting 
our  countenance  and  patronage  on 
behalf  of  an  exclusive  female  print- 
ing establishment ;  and  from  the 
tenor  of  that  indefatigable  lady's 
correspondence,  we  learned  that  a 
large  section  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
civic  magistrates,  political  leaders, 
and  literary  men  had  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  her  scheme. 
Assuming  that  they  really  did  so, 
we  must  needs  say  that  they  were 
very  foolish  people  for  their  pains. 
In  the  first  place,  the  great  majority 
of  them  must  have  been  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  details  of  printers' 
work  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  we 
regard  such  exclusive  establishments 
as  wholly  impolitic,  and  as  interfer- 
ing with  the  proper  distribution  of 
labour.  In  certain  kinds  of  work 
males  will  always  have  the  prefer- 
ence, because  they  are  physically 
better  adapted  for  it  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  same  reason,  women 
have  a  monopoly  of  other  occupa- 
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tions.  In  printing-offices  women 
are  not  employed  as  compositors  ; 
but  they  are  employed,  and  very 
numerously  too,  in  another  depart- 
ment of  the  business.  Know,  reader, 
that  the  sheets  which  convey  this 
delectable  article  to  your  eyes  were 
damped,  drawn  out,  and  folded  by 
female  hands  in  the  printing  estab- 
lishment of  our  excellent  friend 
Ebony  ;  and  that  MAGA  never  is- 
sues forth  to  receive  the  admiring 
homage  of  the  world,  without  bear- 
ing outwardly  the  marks  of  the 
neatness  and  skill  of  many  dexter- 
ous handmaids.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  Let  man  and  woman  work  ac- 
cording to  their  kind  and  capacity, 
and  the  result  is  sure  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. Break  that  rule,  from  what- 
soever cause  or  motive,  and  you 
will  find  not  only  that  the  work  is 
ill  performed,  but  that  nature  pro- 
tests against  the  infringement  of 
her  primary  laws. 

That  there  have  been  such  in- 
fringements, no  one  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  deny.  Caprice,  fashion, 
cupidity,  and  in  some  instances  ne- 
cessity, have  each  and  all  combined 
to  obliterate  or  render  doubtful  the 
true  line  of  demarcation,  and  to 
make  men  effeminate  and  women 
masculine  by  tempting  them  to  un- 
suitable occupations.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  trade  of  tailoring.  Most 
assuredly  the  instincts  of  nature 
direct  that  everything  connected 
with  the  shaping,  sewing,  and  con- 
struction of  garments  should  be  ex- 
clusively intrusted  to  women.  The 
man  finds  the  raw  material ;  the 
woman  prepares  it  for  use.  The 
Red  Indian  goes  forth  with  his 
weapons  to  hunt  the  buffalo  on  the 
prairie  ;  the  squaw  remains  in  the 
wigwam,  fashioning  the  robes  and 
decorating  the  mocassins  of  her 
lord.  And  nature  does  not  change. 
The  small  white  hands  we  so  much 
admire  were  expressly  formed  for 
stitching — the  large  sinewy  fist  of 
the  male  was  intended  for  other 
employment.  But,  as  society  be- 
came more  and  more  artificial  and 
complex  in  its  arrangements,  men 
began  to  trench  upon  the  just  pre- 
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rogative  of  females.  Dwarfs,  lame- 
ters,  and  rickety  creatures,  who 
were  physically  unfitted  for  the 
performance  of  robust  labour,  took 
to  tailoring  as  the  easiest  means 
within  their  reach  of  earning  their 
daily  bread.  Hard -toiling  house- 
wives, who  found  they  had  enough 
to  do  in  washing,  baking,  cooking, 
dairywork,  and  mending  the  duds 
of  the  bairns,  did  not  object  to  the 
innovation,  but  charitably  allowed 
poor  feckless  Johnnie,  the  widow's 
son — who,  God  help  him,  was  fit 
for  nothing  else — to  sit  all  day  long 
by  the  fire,  shaping  and  sewing  the 
gudeman's  Sunday  coat  and  breeches 
— gave  him  his  daily  allowance  of 
porridge  and  kail,  and  finally  for- 
warded him  to  the  nearest  hallan, 
with  a  couple  of  lily-white  shillings 
for  his  fee.  But  in  process  of  time 
it  occurred  to  certain  lazy  loons, 
whose  proper  place  was  between 
the  stilts  of  the  plough,  that  it 
must  be  infinitely  more  comfort- 
able to  snook,  like  Johnnie,  in  the 
chimney-corner,  within  hearing  of 
the  simmering  pot,  than  to  trudge 
all  day  through  wet  clay  land  in 
the  very  worst  of  weather,  and 
afterwards  to  fodder-up  the  horses, 
before  slinking  off  to  the  tasteless 
fare  and  miserable  blankets  of  the 
bothy.  And  so,  even  in  country 
districts,  did  tailors  multiply  and 
increase  ;  while  in  cities  they  be- 
came as  numerous  as  grasshoppers 
in  a  midsummer  meadow. 

But  mark  how  nature  punishes 
such  poor  and  pitiful  effeminacy  ! 
Yonder  attenuated  being  with  the 
haggard  eyes,  hectic  spot  upon  the 
cheek,  and  perpetual  hacking  cough 
— whose  legs,  utterly  devoid  of  calf, 
are  not  thicker  than  the  handle  of 
a  flail — is  an  operative  tailor  who, 
had  he  followed  his  original  calling, 
would  have  been  a  hilarious  shep- 
herd on  the  mountains.  Not  in 
the  stifling  close  nor  in  the  reeking 
wynd  was  Ephraim  Sherar  born  ; 
but  in  a  cottage  far  away  in  the 
heart  of  the  pleasant  Ochils,  by 
the  banks  of  a  wimpling  burn, 
and  under  the  shade  of  three  stately 
ash-trees  that  were  tall  and  strong 
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ere  M'Intosh  of  Borlum  led  his 
men  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  to 
perish  in  the  fight  at  Preston.  And 
Ephraim  had  heard  in  spring  the 
bleating  of  the  lambs  on  the  hill- 
side, the  ceaseless  call  of  the  cuckoo 
from  the  thickets,  and  the  wail  of 
the  solitary  plover — he  had  felt  the 
fragrance  of  the  white  honey-clo- 
ver clustered  on  the  lea,  and  had 
watched  the  sun  go  down  in  mag- 
nificence behind  the  purple  moun- 
tains of  the  west ;  but  these  things 
had  no  charm  for  Ephraim.  He 
was  not  only  ambitious,  but  sensual. 
Fired  by  the  rumour  of  the  high 
wages  and  illicit  joys  that  might  be 
obtained  in  the  city,  he  longed  to 
join  that  distinguished  corps  which 
Glasgow  boasts  of  as  her  "  chap- 
pies," and  to  quaff  the  magic  potion 
proffered  by  the  Circes  of  the  Tron- 
gate.  The  prayers  of  his  parents 

Prevailed  not.  In  an  evil  hour  he 
jft  the  towers  of  Stirling  behind 
him ;  and  plunged,  with  the  reck- 
lessness of  an  Empedocles,  into 
the  sulphurous  mists  of  the  Cow- 
caddens.  Not  ours  to  trace  the 
particulars  of  that  wretched  career, 
which  finally  left  him  the  denizen  of 
a  squalid  garret,  just  able,  through 
precarious  slopwork,  to  earn  so 
much  as  would  purchase  a  small 
modicum  of  bread  and  cabbage,  and 
a  disproportionate  allowance  of  the 
vilest  adulterated  whisky.  Ephraim, 
who  might  have  been  the  pride  of 
the  peasantry,  now  ranks  among 
the  lowest  of  the  dungs !  Yet  is 
he,  in  his  own  estimation,  no  unim- 
portant member  of  society.  He  is 
perhaps  the  most  fluent  orator  of  the 
"  Operative  Club,"  established  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
baneful  effects  of  capital  and  com- 
petition ;  and  not  unfrequently  does 
he  assure  the  policeman,  who  good- 
naturedly  plucks  him  from  the  gut- 
ter out  of  which  he  has  scarce 
strength  to  struggle,  that — 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp — 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that !  " 

Robert  Burns  !  when  you  penned 
that  verse,  you  meant  it  as  a  con- 
solation for  the  humble  brave — 
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Alas !  alas  !  it  has  been  made  the 
watchword  of  a  myriad  of  sots ! 
Seldom  have  we  heard  the  words 
issue  from  the  mouths  of  any  save 
the  drunken  and  the  profane  ;  for 
the  honest  industrious  man  is  con- 
scious of  his  own  worth,  knows  that 
the  same  laws  are  applicable  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  strives  to  do  his 
duty  in  that  station  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  been  pleased  to  place 
him,  and  envies  not  the  luxuries 
habitual  to  those  from  whose  em- 
ployment he  derives  his  living. 

That  is  one  instance  of  the  mi- 
serable effects  of  a  wholly  unsuit- 
able occupation.  We  don't  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  male  tailors,  for  in  all 
kinds  of  handiwork  regard  must  be 
paid  to  the  physical  qualifications, 
and  many  do  not  possess  sufficient 
strength  or  health  to  engage  in  the 
manlier  sorts  of  labour ;  but  we  do 
say,  that  no  fellow  who  is  fit  to 
shoulder  walnut,  and  who  would 
be  accepted  as  an  ordinary  recruit, 
has  any  right  to  become  a  tailor. 
If  he  does  so,  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  undergo  the  penalty  of 
dwarfing.  Hot  rooms,  impure  air, 
late  hours,  and  the  ridiculously  un- 
natural attitude  which  he  is  forced 
to  assume,  will  soon  relax  both 
muscle  and  fibre.  No  mere  carica- 
ture is  that  exhibited  on  the  stage 
when  theatrical  necessity  demands 
the  introduction  of  a  snip.  The 
gods  in  the  gallery  at  once  recog- 
nise the  entire  truth  of  the  por- 
trait. The  lantern  jaws,  goggle 
eyes,  pimpled  nose,  and  tallowy 
complexion  are  felt  to  be  the  un- 
mistakable attributes  of  the  dung ; 
and  the  whole  celestial  region  rocks 
with  unextinguishable  laughter,  as 
when  limping  Vulcan  arose  at  the 
banquet  of  Olympus,  and  volun- 
teered to  officiate  for  Ganymede  ! 

Not  much  more  lenient  is  our 
judgment  touching  the  occupation 
of  the  haberdasher's  assistant.  Our 
gorge  rises  at  the  sight  of  a  simper- 
ing jackanape  measuring  silks  and 
satins,  and  displaying  ribbons  to  the 
ladies.  Effeminacy  can  go  no  far- 
ther. The  abnegation  of  manhood 
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is  complete;  and  we  look  with 
shame  and  pity  on  the  living  re- 
presentation of  the  immortal  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse.  We  concur  with 
our  fair  enthusiasts  in  thinking  it 
full  time  that  this  odious  custom 
should  be  abolished.  Far  more 
seemly  would  it  be  if,  for  such  ser- 
vices, women  only  were  engaged. 
They  are  neater,  and  much  more 
obliging  and  unofficious  than  the 
impudent  counter  -  skippers,  who 
poke  their  faces  under  ladies'  bon- 
nets, with  a  leer  of  vulgar  gallantry, 
for  which  the  infliction  of  the  bas- 
tinado would  hardly  be  an  adequate 
punishment. 

Here,  then,  is  a  legitimate  mine 
for  the  promoters  of  female  occu- 
pation to  work  out.  They  cannot 
go  wrong  in  that  direction ;  and  we 
can  assure  them  that  their  efforts 
will  secure  the  earnest  sympathy  of 
every  member  of  the  male  sex  who 
despises  sybaritism  and  effeminacy. 
But  we  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
see  women  engaged  in  tasks  for 
which  they  are  obviously  unfitted. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  rural  la- 
bour so  sweetly  Arcadian,  that  for 
the  sake  of  poetry  alone  we  could 
not  tolerate  the  absence  of  women. 
Although  the  shepherdess  has  now 
become  as  fabulous  a  creature  as 
the  mermaid,  we  cannot  do  without 
the  milkmaid,  that  blithe  rosy- 
cheeked  damsel  who  tends  the  cows 
and  dispenses  syllabubs  and  cream. 
She  cannot  be  spared  from  the 
English  landscape,  else  it  would 
lose  one  half  of  its  charm.  Can 
anything  be  found  in  ancient  pas- 
torals more  beautifully  true  to 
nature  than  that  scene  in  the 
'  Complete  Angler/  where  old  Isaak 
Walton  and  his  pupil  converse  with 
pretty  Maudlin,  listen  to  her  simple 
madrigals,  and  reward  her  with  a 
share  of  their  spoil  ?  Nor  in  hay- 
making and  harvesting  can  we  dis- 
pense with  the  lasses,  else  rural 
life  would  be  deprived  of  its  sun- 
shine, merriment,  and  solace.  But 
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saw  you  ever  a  field  of  bondagers? 
That  is,  to  our  thinking,  a  most 
sad  and  humiliating  spectacle. 
There  they  are — some  thirty  of 
them — women,  for  so  their  petti- 
coats proclaim  them — weeding  tur- 
nips, digging  potatoes,  forking 
manure,  performing  all  the  out- 
door work  of  a  hind,  under  an 
inclement  sky — till  every  vestige 
of  female  delicacy,  comeliness, 
and  propriety  has  disappeared; 
and  the  strong,  frowsy,  stal- 
wart wench,  made  coarse  by  habit, 
retains  no  one  attribute  commen- 
dable in  her  sex,  and  has  for- 
feited all  its  privileges.  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  such  things  should  be 
in  merry  England,  and,  we  may 
add,  in  sober  Scotland  also ;  but  of 
their  existence  no  man  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  walking  three 
miles  along  a  turnpike  road  in  an 
agricultural  district  can  be  left  in 
dubiety.  If  female  philanthropy 
would  condescend  to  take  notice  of 
such  a  crying  abuse  as  this,  and,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  thrust  a  few 
epicene  lawyers  and  doctors  into 
the  ranks  of  the  already  over- 
crowded professions,  would  make  a 
serious  effort  to  rescue  so  many  of 
the  humble  daughters  of  Eve  from 
such  a  state  of  awful  degradation, 
Heaven  would  approve  the  attempt, 
and  all  good  men  would  cheerfully 
combine  to  aid  it.  But  such  reforms 
are  not  to  be  wrought  out  by  de- 
clamation, or  visionary  schemes 
submitted  to  the  extremely  ques- 
tionable judgment  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science.  The  true  happi- 
ness and  wellbeing  of  women  is  to 
be  found  in  their  performance  of 
domestic  duties.  Whatever  tends 
to .  that  is  wise,  meritorious,  and 
good.  But  to  make  women  wholly 
independent,  which  is  the  real 
object  of  the  recent  agitation,  im- 
plies an  inversion  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  is  simply  impossible 
and  absurd. 
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OF  late  years  it  has  become  pos- 
sible for  almost  all  civilised  na- 
tions to  see  and  consider  their 
own  aspect  as  mirrored  in  the 
curious  eyes  of  their  visitors,  and 
to  take  what  benefit  was  possible 
out  of  that  strange,  often  distorted, 
sometimes  true  image,  quaintly  pre- 
sented to  them  in  its  novel  lights  of 
foreign  interpretation — those  lights 
which  make  the  commonest  every- 
day circumstances  of  our  life  unfami- 
liar, odd,  and  strange  to  our  puzzled 
vision.  No  country  in  the  world 
has  had  so  much  of  this  as  our 
own — perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  no  country  has  benefited 
as  little,  or  shown  so  steady  and 
good  -  humoured  a  determination 
not  ,to  benefit  by  the  quaint  pro- 
files and  amusing  half-recognisable 
vignettes  of  itself  which  it  takes 
pleasure  in  collecting— just  as  an 
occasional  humorist  in  private  life 
takes  pleasure  in  accumulating  a 
group  of  grim  caricatures  of  him- 
self perpetrated  by  the  great  sun- 
artist  who  makes  so  many  misses 
for  every  success,  and  who  will 
convey  to  posterity  so  unfavour- 
able a  presentment  of  the  present 
generations.  In  our  "  scornful  in- 
sular way,"  perhaps,  we  make  too 
light  of  what  other  people  say  about 
us,  and  are  too  profoundly  amused 
by  their  blunders,  and  contemptu- 
ous of  their  mistakes.  The  "  lead- 
ing journal"  made  a  tolerably  good 
hit  lately  at  those  comments  of  the 
uninstructed  eye,  when  it  compared 
the  Frenchman's  dismal  account  of 
a  Sunday  in  London  with  the  riot- 
ous sketch  of  that  same  Cockney 
festival  presented  by  a  Scotch  pro- 
vincial writer,  whose  intention  it 
was  to  show  his  clients  and  coun- 
trymen the  wicked  gaiety  and 
licence  with  which  the  day  of 
rest  was  profaned  in  town.  The 
utter  ennui  and  disgust  of  Leicester 
Square,  on  one  hand,  and  the  pious 
horror  of  our  outraged  country- 
man, on  the  other,  made  a  very 


effective  contrast  for  the  rapid 
brush  of  the  journalist.  Both  pic- 
tures were  sadly  absurd  —  both 
(must  one  say  it  ])  a  little  true. 
Sunday,  with  its  closed  shops,  its 
closed  houses,  its  family  retire- 
ment and  seclusion,  must  be  dreary 
enough  to  the  stranger  who  has  no 
home  to  retire  to,  and  knows  not 
how  to  compensate  himself  for  the 
lack  of  all  his  accustomed  amuse- 
ments ;  and  Sunday,  with  its  vul- 
gar traffic,  its  weary  labourers  sul- 
lenly ministering  to  the  general 
leisure,  its  miserable  little  markets 
in  the  back  streets,  its  tedious 
pleasurings,  no  doubt  presented 
many  unlovely  aspects  to  the 
Scotch  spectator,  of  whose  beloved 
Sabbath  at  home  better  pens  than 
his  have  condescended  to  make 
sketches  quite  as  false  and  short- 
sighted. It  might  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  present  writer,  as 
well  as  of  the  journalist,  to  draw 
a  little  moral  from  both — to  suggest 
an  occasional  opening  of  the  sacred 
Sunday  doors  to  the  "  stranger 
within  our  gates,"  or  to  hint  that 
the  back  streets  might  learn,  like 
their  betters,  to  dispense  with  Sun- 
day marketings — we  content  our- 
selves, like  the  good-tempered  su- 
perior beings  we  are,  by  simply 
knocking  the  two  blunderers'  heads 
together,  and  leaving  the  one  to 
confute  the  other.  They  are  both 
outsiders — they  see  only  with  their 
physical  eyes  the  mere  palpable 
thing  they  chance  at  the  moment 
to  be  looking  at,  and  neither  per- 
ceive nor  consider  its  relations  to 
the  life  around  it.  They  say  only 
what  is  true,  or  something  like  the 
truth,  but  it  becomes  false  uncon- 
sciously, as  they  say  it,  from  the 
sheer  ignorance  and  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  speaker.  Such,  save  when 
an  eye  gifted  to  see,  chances  by  good 
fortune  to  penetrate  the  open  secret, 
is  the  usual  stranger's  look  upon 
the  unfamiliar  life  of  a  new  region. 
We  laugh  and  do  not  recognise  our- 
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selves  when  we  look  through  his 
queer  foreign  spectacles.  His  stric- 
tures do  us  no  benefit,  because  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
of ;  and  if  he  makes  a  chance  hit 
upon  a  sore  point,  the  natural  wince 
is  hidden  under  the  laughter  with 
which  we  receive  his  quaint  repre- 
sentation and  inconceivable  traves- 
tie  of  ourselves. 

Matters  are  different  when  the 
criticism  we  have  to  deal  with 
arises  out  of  the  very  bosom  of  the 
society  whose  ways  or  codes  or  cus- 
toms are  specially  denounced.  No 
more  favourite  pursuit  has  existed 
of  late  days  than  the  hunting  of 
public  nuisances,  public  grievances, 
matters  which  affront  or  offend  the 
general  conscience.'  Among  these 
there  has  lately  arisen  a  clamour 
against  sermons,  never  sufficiently 
important  to  come  to  anything,  yet 
betraying  a  popular  sentiment  not 
unworthy  of  recognition.  The  pul- 
pit is  not  a  safe  object  of  attack ; 
it  has  unbounded  opportunity  of 
reprisals,  and  a  perpetually  recur- 
ring chance  of  seizing  the  general 
ear,  and  forestalling  its  accusers. 
Calm  assailants  in  black  and  white, 
even  when  they  come  backed  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  '  Times,'  have  no 
chance  against  the  personal  defence 
which  a  thousand  living  voices  can 
every  week  lift  up  against  them,  not 
to  speak  of  the  crushing  a  priori 
argument  with  which  their  mild 
reproofs  can  be  set  aside.  "  When 

I  took  you  to  hear  Dr ,  and 

asked  how  you  liked  the  sermon," 
said  one  friend  to  another,  "  I  found 
out  that  you  were  devoid  of  all  re- 
ligious feeling ;  for  you  answered 
me,  that  really  you  had  not  been 
able  to  listen  to  the  sermon/'  This 
charitable  and  broad  conclusion  is  at 
once  easy  and  general.  When  your 
friend  is  not  edified,  it  is  because  he 
or  she  is  destitute  of  religious  feel- 
ing. When  a  bold  critic  now  and 
then  complains,  it  is  because  he  is  a 
godless  and  profane  person.  It  is 
not  the  sermon  that  is  in  fault, 
but  the  hearer.  Such  is  the  natural 
first  suggestion  of  a  large  propor- 
tion both  of  preachers  and  listeners. 


The  religious  world  at  large  com- 
prehends very  well,  and  is  not 
unsympathetic  of  your  case  if  you 
object  to  the  utterances  of  an  indi- 
vidual. The  world  which  is  not 
specially  religious,  but  appreciates 
the  respectability  and  occasional 
comfort  of  church-going,  has  also 
much  sympathy  with  your  personal 
criticisms  in  this  kind,  and  makes 
them  in  its  own  person  in  the 
broadest  way  by  thronging  special 
churches  and  leaving  others  empty ; 
but  to  object  to  sermons  in  general 
is,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  public,  very  little  different 
from  assailing  Christianity.  It  re- 
quires no  small  boldness  to  dare  all 
the  offensive  and  defensive  weapons 
with  which  this  great  institution  is 
provided.  It  has  almost  all  the 
virtuous  prejudices  of  English  so- 
ciety, a  great  proportion  of  the  good 
and  some  of  the  evil  sentiments  of 
human  nature,  arrayed  in  its  de- 
fence. Very  much  more  than  half 
of  our  countrymen  consider  the  hear- 
ing of  a  sermon  as  a  religious  act 
and  meritorious  duty — and  but  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  ne- 
glect this  weekly  observance  are  good 
for  much.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
ominous  grumbles  begin  to  breathe 
across  the  surface  of  society.  A  few 
people  venture  so  far  as  to  write 
letters  to  the  papers  explaining  their 
endless  dissatisfaction  and  discon- 
tent— -hosts  more  who  do  not  write 
to  papers  display  all  the  symptoms 
of  uneasiness  and  fatigue  whenever 
the  subject  is  mentioned.  Except 
in  the  case  of  some  lucky  people  in 
some  favoured  localities,  most  men 
tacitly  or  otherwise  admit  to  them- 
selves, that  an  hour  or  half  an  hour's 
tedious  listening  is  the  necessary 
penalty  which  they  must  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  worshipping  God 
with  their  fellows,  and  remaining 
devout  members  of  their  mother- 
church.  There  are  who  bear  the  yoke 
with  patience  and  a  blessed  faculty 
of  self -abstraction ;  there  are  who  ac- 
cept it  meekly  and  swallow  the  un- 
palatable morsel  as  a  duty  ;  there 
are  who  chafe  and  worry  and  afflict 
themselves  to  no  purpose.  What- 
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ever  one  does,  here  remains  un- 
changeable the  Sunday  necessity. 
If  you  would  worship  you  must  also 
be  content  to  be  taught ;  and  that 
without  any  consideration  whether 
the  appointed  teacher  has  anything 
to  tell  worth  your  he'aring,  or 
whether  your  mind  is  in  a  condition 
to  be  instructed.  If  you  will  not 
run  that  doubtful  chance,  and  con- 
sent to  be  preached  to,  then  you 
must  not  worship.  This  dilemma 
is  forced  upon  us  every  Sunday. 
We  have  no  mind  to  "  forsake  the 
assembling  of  ourselves  together  ;" 
to  lose  the  public  worship  of  our 
Maker  and  Saviour,  the  thankful 
commemoration  of  the  holy  Resur- 
rection, would  be  to  take  away  much 
of  the  comfort,  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  beauty  of  life.  Protestant- 
ism and  Reformation  and  English 
use  and  wont,  hardened  down  upon 
us  by  a  few  centuries,  have,  however, 
saddled  this  privilege  with  its  bur- 
den. Sermon-hearing  is  the  dark 
duty  which  hovers  by  the  side  of 
the  celestial  right.  We  must  pay 
this  toll  to  the  church  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  worship,  just  as  one  must 
pay  taxes  in  this  favoured  island  as 
a  needful  balance  to  the  privileges 
of  liberty.  Without  the  one  the 
other  seems  impracticable  and  be- 
yond our  reach. 

It  is,  however,  when  one  looks  at 
it,  sufficiently  strange  that  this 
should  be  so.  A  Christian  man 
must  worship,  or  he  cannot  con- 
tinue a  Christian  ;  and  the  Church 
must  worship  in  communion,  or  it 
is  no  longer  a  Church,  and  forfeits 
its  claim  to  be  called  the  household 
of  faith,  which  is  one  of  its  dearest 
titles  ;  but  the  institution  of  teach- 
ing is  entirely  distinct  from  this 
primitive  necessity  of  a  godly  life. 
The  faculty  of  instructing  their 
fellow-creatures  is  given  to  com- 
paratively few  men  of  any  place  or 
class.  To  expect  from  some  thou- 
sand men  of  all  classes  and  descrip- 
tions that  they  shall  each  emerge 
from  the  work-day  week  on  every 
Sunday  morning  with  something 
worthy  of  being  presented,  by  way 
of  spiritual  nutriment,  to  the  many 


thousands  who  must  listen  to  them, 
is  an  utterly  inhuman  and  incon- 
ceivable fallacy.  Nor  is  the  hearer 
the  only  victim.  Every  class  of  the 
community  gives  up  a  portion  of 
its  sons  to  be  trained  to  this  hard 
life,  over  which  the  shadow  of  the 
weekly  sermon  hangs  like  a  feverish 
cloud.  The  young  clergyman,  if  he 
bears  a  conscience,  is  dominated 
by  its  perpetual  presence.  He  too 
might  have  it  in  his  heart  to  wor- 
ship with  warm  devotion,  to  minis- 
ter with  earnest  zeal,  to  lead  his 
people  into  that  communion  with 
God  which  is  the  highest  exercise 
of  religion  ;  but  one  thing,  first  of 
all,  he  must  do,  whether  he  will, 
whether  he  can  or  not — he  must 
preach.  He  has  a  little  learning,  a 
knowledge  of  improved  interpreta- 
tions and  disputed  passages,  a  cer- 
tain acquaintance  (perhaps)  with 
heresies  current  and  exploded ; 
but  he  has  no  experience ;  he 
knows  life  itself  as  yet  only  by 
hearsay,  like  others  of  his  years, 
and  has  all  its  problems  to  stumble 
through  at  first  hand  for  himself, 
and  not  for  another.  No  matter. 
As  sure  as  Sunday  dawns,  the  un- 
fortunate young  soul  must  get  into 
that  dreaded  pulpit,  and  instruct 
his  little  world.  What  can  he  teach 
them?  If  you  were  but  to  leave 
him  alone  in  his  white  robes  to 
read  with  simplicity  and  modesty 
to  them  and  himself  the  words  of 
the  great  Teacher — to  lead  their 
prayers,  breaking  forth  with  them 
into  the  frequent  Kyrie  Eleison  of 
all  Christian  worship — to  bless  them 
with  the  benediction  of  the  Master 
— to  let  them  go,  perhaps,  with 
ponderings  in  their  hearts  ;  at  least, 
in  honesty,  with  no  false  semblance 
of  instruction  thrust  between  them 
and  God, — what  a  wonderful  de- 
liverance would  you  accomplish  for 
many  a  groaning  priest,  for  many 
a  weary  hearer  !  But  that  is  not  our 
way.  Thrust  the  victim  back  into 
his  academical  gown,  harness  him 
with  what  particoloured  emblems 
of  his  literate  condition  he  may 
have  won,  and  set  him  up  there 
to  teach  us,  albeit  we  are  very 
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sceptical  about  his  powers,  and  in- 
deed do  not  much  intend  to  be 
taught,  but  only  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  for  himself.  This  is 
what  we  do  week  after  week,  think- 
ing it  all  very  good  and  pious. 
Our  hearts  have  swelled  while  we 
have  addressed  our  Lord  in  the 
sublime  adjurations  of  the  litany ; 
but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
return  into  the  sunshine  with  that 
thrill  of  devotion  still  expanding 
their  depths.  After  we  have  en- 
joyed the  privilege,  which  is  our 
Christian  birthright,  of  worship- 
ping our  God,  here  comes  the  duty 
which  counterbalances  that  right, 
lest  it  should  carry  us  too  near 
Him.  We  must  go  through  that 
farce  of  teaching  and  being  taught, 
to  our  mutual  pain,  fatigue,  and 
dissatisfaction.  Such  is  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  a  kind  of  tacit 
heresy. 

There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a 
church-goer  of  any  class  in  the 
kingdom  who  could  not  give  in- 
stances of  this  hard  grievance.  We 
ourselves  remember  to  have  heard 
a  hapless  curate  who  had  read  in 
the  day's  gospel  that  lofty  exposi- 
tion of  the  Divine  purpose  which 
describes  how  "  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  own  Son," 
get  up  in  the  pulpit  thereafter  and 
announce  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  what  the  Atonement  was 
for,  or  what  was  chiefly  intended 
by  it.  He  did  not  know  ;  but  for 
all  that,  custom  decreed  that  he 
should  preach,  and  preach  he  did, 
with  such  results  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. The  case  is  the  same  every- 
where. Perhaps  in  his  heart  he  did 
after  all  know  what  the  Atonement 
meant,  this  luckless  Tad  who  had, 
however,  no  public  instruction  to 
convey  on  the  subject ;  but  can  any- 
body doubt  that  all  the  purposes 
of  religion  would  have  been  better 
served  had  the  congregation  been 
permitted  to  depart  that  day  with 
only  God's  own  exposition  of  His 
own  mysteries  to  throw  light  upon 
their  prayers  1  Perhaps  this  ex- 
ample is  extreme ;  but  it  is  perfectly 


evident  that  among  so  large  a  class 
of  men  as  the  clergymen  of  this 
empire,  not  all,  nor  nearly  all,  can 
be  natural  teachers,  born  to  the  task 
of  instructing  their  brethren.  Is  it 
inevitable  then  that  we  must  insist 
upon  having  instruction  after  we 
have  ascertained  it  to  be  unprocur- 
able 1  that  we  must  force  a  man 
to  speak  whom  we  have  proved  to 
have  nothing  to  say  1  that  after 
that  is  over  in  which  we  can  hon- 
estly and  truly  engage  together,  he 
and  we  should  mutually  bind  our- 
selves to  a  piece  of  nauseous  and 
unprofitable  taskwork,  hard  for  him 
who  becomes  in  spite  of  himself  a 
kind  of  authorised  charlatan,  hard 
for  us  who  are  forced  into  impos- 
ture and  a  solemn  make-believe  of 
attention  3  When  the  minister  en- 
ters the  pulpit  and  gives  forth  his 
text,  how  many  of  us  await  with 
agreeable  expectation  or  interest  of 
any  kind  the  discourse  that  is  to 
follow  1  It  has  to  be  got  through, 
that  is  certain  ;  with  patience  or 
impatience  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
secret  yawns  or  visible  fidgets  we 
must  compose  our  faces,  banish, 
if  possible,  all  meaning  from  them, 
and  present  to  the  world  an  aspect 
of  attention.  If  our  minds  are 
lively  enough  for  opposition,  some 
little  relief  is  afforded  afterwards 
by  the  savage  delights  of  criticism. 
When  we  are  clear  of  the  church 
we  make  an  onslaught  upon  the 
preacher.  What  inconsequence  in 
his  reasoning — what  temerity  in  his 
statements  !  What  folly  for  such 
a  man  to  be  in  such  a  profession  ! 
But  the  man  is  not  to  blame  ;  very 
probably  he  has  made  no  mistake, 
but  is  a  virtuous  and  worthy  priest, 
honest  in  his  vocation  and  doing 
true  service ;  only  neither  nature  nor 
Providence  intended  that  he  should 
preach.  Here  he  stands,  helpless,  pa- 
ralysed perhaps  by  the  dead  incubus 
of  that  weekly  sermon  which  he  has 
to  deliver  whether  he  will  or  not; 
and  here  are  we,  equally  helpless 
and  enthralled,  bound  to  listen  to 
him,  unable  to  deliver  ourselves, 
compelled  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
worship  of  God  to  go  through  this 
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tedious  mockery  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, and  make  a  public  pretence 
of  receiving  instruction  where  we 
know  perfectly  well  none  is  to  be 
had.    Such  is  the  position  of  affairs 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
churches  in  England.     The  effect 
is  a  general  nausea  in  respect  to 
preaching,     which     communicates 
itself  often  enough  to  the  themes 
which  are  generally   discussed  in 
the  pulpit — a  sore  and  sour  discon- 
tent with  the  institution  altogether, 
an    injured  consciousness   of    lost 
time  and  devotion  dispelled.     We 
doubt  much  whether  all  the  labour 
going  on  in  this  busy. season,  and 
all  the  pleasure-making,  more  weari- 
some still  than  labour,  into  which 
the  English  world  has  plunged,  can 
together  produce  anything  like  the 
amount  of  fatigue  which  breathes 
dully  across   the  breadth    of  the 
country  in    those    Sunday   noons 
when,  all  over  Great  Britain,  the 
sermon  is  being  preached, — fatigue, 
not  pleasant  or  virtuous,  but  heavy, 
irritating,  stupifying,  as  antagonis- 
tic to  the  sentiment  of  repose  which 
belongs   to   the   day   as  to  all  its 
higher  influences.      Yet  what  are 
we  to  do  1   That  dull  voice  droning 
in  our  ears,  must  it  always  come  in 
to  dissipate  devotion   and  deepen 
our  unwilling  conviction   that   all 
preaching  is  naught,  and  religious 
teaching  a  thing  no  longer  to  be 
hoped    for?      Nobler  voices   have 
never  spoken    anywhere    on    any 
subject  than   those   which   of   old 
have   thrilled    the    English    heart 
from  the  English  pulpit ;   and  if 
there  is  little  of  this  grand  eloquence 
existing  in  this  age,  there  are  still 
many  competent  teachers  of  men, 
at  whose  feet  we  may  all  be  glad  to 
sit  and  receive   instruction.      But 
what    then  1     Because    there    are 
a  hundred   men  who   can   preach, 
must  we   go   on   listening  to  the 
thousand  men  who  can't  1  because 
it  is  desirable  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  character  and  pur- 
poses should  be  enlarged  and  en- 
lightened, must  we  occupy  ourselves 
for  so  much  time  every  Sunday  in 
bewildering  and  confusing  it  1   The 


grievance  is  very  palpable,  moaned 
over  audibly  on  all  sides  wherever 
one  may  chance  to  turn.  Is  there 
no  remedy  to  be  found  for  it  in 
earth  or  heaven  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Sermons  in  themselves,  when  they 
are  genuine  utterances  coming  from 
the  heart  and  mind  of  a  man  who 
has  anything  to  say,  are  in  reality, 
of  all  human  productions,  the  most 
interesting  and  often  the  most  in- 
fluential. The  poet  himself  has 
not  a  wider  or  a  grander  range  than 
the  preacher  to  whom  it  belongs 
to  expound  to  us  the  infinite  gran- 
deur and  tenderness  of  God — the 
love,  the  anguish,  and  the  pity  of 
Him  who  stands  alone  among  us, 
closer  than  wife  or  child,  yet  a 
world  above  the  highest  human 
dream  of  perfectness.  The  highest 
strain  of  modern  verse  has  gone  to 
our  hearts  with  its  Launcelot,  noblest 
melancholy  type  of  knighthood, 
marred  to  the  heart  with  mortal 
sin,  yet  grand  in  human  virtue, 
in  anguish  of  penitence  and  suffer- 
ing ;  but  never  in  verse  or  drama 
rose  such  a  figure  as  that  which 
awaits  the  exposition  of  the  preach- 
er, and  fills  the  world  with  the 
light  that  lighteth  every  man.  He 
should,  indeed,  find  the  shortest 
way  to  our  hearts  who  has  for  his 
theme  the  life  of  that  manifest  God 
who  made  humanity  sacred  by  lov- 
ing e  and  sharing  it,  and  in  whom 
everything  that  is  noble,  lovely,  pro- 
found, and  tender  goes  back  as  to  its 
original,  losing  perfection  in  Divin- 
ity. All  the  unthought-of  radi- 
ances which  gleam  through  our  won- 
derful and  sacred  human  life  from 
that  central  presence  of  our  Lord 
are  the  subject-matter  of  the  preach- 
er, a  second  and  higher  sunshine 
filling  the  inner  world  with  effects 
and  contrasts  full  of  the  grandest 
harmony  of  Art.  Then  for  his 
audience  he  has  command  not  only 
of  that  class  which  watches  and 
appreciates  all  intellectual  efforts, 
but  of  the  far  greater  and  more 
comprehensive  multitude  which 
knows  little  about  the  intellect, 
but  is  full  of  unutterable  human 
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curiosity  about  the  soul  and  the 
hereafter.  His  arguments  are  more 
penetrating  than  those  of  the  most 
pungent  reasoner  on  secular  affairs 
— the  means  in  his  power  for  awak- 
ing all  the  human  sympathies,  love, 
wonder,  pity,  gratitude,  more  abun- 
dant— the  results  he  may  produce 
more  momentous.  No  need  to  de- 
fend his  office,  or  set  forth  its  claims 
upon  the  hearer.  All  the  might  of 
human  opposition  will  not  keep 
him  from  a  full  hearing  if  he  have 
anything  to  say.  Even  a  confused 
and  feeble  utterance,  "a  bodily 
presence  "  which  is  "weak,"  and  a 
"speech"  which  is  "contemptible" 
(can  one  imagine  that  the  great  apos- 
tle meant  these  words  to  describe 
himself  1)  is  not  enough  to  conceal 
from  human  discovery  a  man  who 
has  any  faculty  of  teaching,  or 
divine  information  in  him  about 
spiritual  things.  All  our  sermons 
and  all  our  wearinesses  a  thousand 
times  repeated  will  never  abrogate 
the  preacher's  office,  or  shut  out 
from  him  an  eager  multitudinous 
audience  ever  wistful  for  instruc- 
tion. But  the  very  distinctness 
and  unchangeable  necessity  for  this 
teaching  makes  it  less  and  less 
necessary  that  we  should  make  a 
feint  of  being  taught,  or  arbitrarily 
insist  on  receiving  from  the  large 
class  of  men  who  are  trained  to  be 
priests  or  ministers  of  the  Church, 
that  instruction  which  they  have 
been  over  and  over  again  proved  in- 
capable, as  a  class,  of  bestowing. 
Incapable  as  a  class — just  as  any 
class  of  men,  taken  broadly  from  the 
general  race,  are  certain  to  be  found 
incapable,  however  carefully  trained 
to  it,  for  the  duties  of  the  pulpit; 
not  that  they  are  the  less  faithful 
servants,  good  ministers,  valuable 
priests.  "An  excellent  man,  who 
works  his  district  thoroughly — a 
model  parish  priest — a  minister 
whom  everybody  respects,  devoted 
to  his  duties  ;  but  unfortunately  he 
is  no  preacher,"  says  the  popular 
voice  in,  let  us  say,  one  out  of  every 
three  parishes  in  England.  And 
why  should  the  good  man  be  inevi- 
tably doomed,  of  all  things  in  the 


world,  to  do  that  which  he  can- 
not ?  His  people  respect  him,  love 
him  perhaps ;  they  go  to  him  will- 
ingly for  everything  else,  and  receive 
counsel,  help,  kindness,  consolation 
at  his  hands;  he  christens  them, 
marries  them,  buries  them,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Church  come  sweet 
with  human  tenderness  from  his 
familiar  voice;  but  once,  or  per- 
haps twice,  every  Sunday  this  good 
servant  of  Christ  becomes  a  weari- 
ness to  his  people ;  he  becomes  even 
more  than  a  weariness — his  excel- 
lence makes  them  feel  guilty  in  their 
tedium ;  so  good  as  he  is,  they  know 
they  ought  to  listen  better,  to  give 
more  careful  heed,  to  receive  more 
benefit  from  what  he  is  saying,  and 
the  weariness  becomes  an  aggra- 
vating, irritating,  guilt -producing 
bondage.  What  can  they  do  ?  The 
most  thorough  respect  and  venera- 
tion for  a  man's  character  will  not 
make  the  dull  things  he  says  sound 
wise,  or  put  a  soul  into  words  which 
have  none ;  and  he  who  in  almost 
every  other  particular  of  his  life  is 
a  guide  and  example,  becomes,  as 
soon  as  he  enters  the  pulpit,  a  per- 
son to  be  tolerated,  an  unconscious 
impostor,  offering  to  bestow  what 
he  manifestly  has  not  to  give.  It 
is  no  problematical  case,  but  one 
which  has  occurred  in  every  man's 
experience  ;  and  the  question  re- 
mains, whether,  seeing  this  hypo- 
thetical clergyman  has  no  gift  for 
preaching,  he  is  therefore  incap- 
able of  being  a  priest  ?  or  whether, 
having  all  the  other  qualifications 
for  the  office  of  priest,  this  one 
faculty  which  he  does  not  pos- 
sess can  be  dispensed  with  1  or 
finally,  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
make  him,  in  default  of  better,  pre- 
tend to  preach,  while  we  back  out 
his  virtuous  lie  by  pretending  to 
listen  ?  The  latter  expedient  is  the 
one  we  adopt ;  how  far  it  is  expedi- 
ent, how  far  it  is  pardonable,  is  quite 
a  different  matter  of  inquiry. 

Let  us  pursue  our  good  man  a 
little  further  into  the  misty  obscu- 
rity of  his  pulpit.  When  he  came 
there  first,  the  chances  are  that  the 
heaviest  cloud  on  his  firmament  was 
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that  sermon  always  to  be  got  ready 
somehow — never  satisfactory;  but 
use  and  wont  have  cured  him  of  that 
diffidence.  Probably  now,  having 
long  preached  with  impunity,  an 
idea  that  he  can  preach  has  at 
length  obliterated  the  conviction  of 
nature.  The  result  is  that,  full  of 
Christian  humbleness  elsewhere,  in 
the  very  innocence  of  his  heart  he 
is  pompous  in  that  pulpit  where  he 
seems  to  himself  to  have  won  the 
battle.  He  is  the  man  who  will 
fortify  his  people  against  all  current 
heresies;  who  will  trample  under 
his  feet  any  number  of  Essayists 
and  Reviewers ;  who  will,  without 
hesitation,  square  all  matters  be- 
tween Genesis  and  Geology.  Strong 
in  the  divine  faith  which  dwells  in 
his  own  heart,  he  will  make  short 
work  with  all  those  sceptics,  and, 
by  dint  of  being  most  honestly  and 
steadily  right,  so  far  as  his  own 
mind  is  concerned,  will  throw  him- 
self, without  knowing  anything  of 
it,  as  concerns  his  audience,  danger- 
ously and  fatally  wrong.  Perhaps 
he  will  do  little  actual  harm,  his 
life  being  too  strong  for  his  utter- 
ances ;  but,  "  Fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread,"  will  be  the 
words  that  rise  to  the  lips  of  his 
hearers  as  they  withdraw  from  the 
unprofitable  exercise.  If  one  is  in 
trouble  or  perplexity  next  day, 
how  one  will  be  ashamed  of  one's 
self  for  rating  his  mind  and  judg- 
ment so  unworthily !  but  next 
Sunday  will  bring  back  the  unjust 
impression,  and  once  more  the 
tedious  hour  will  linger,  the  impa- 
tient feelings  rise,  the  good  man's 
efforts  turn  to  worse  than  no  issue. 
The  process  is  familiar  to  almost 
every  church-goer.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  it.  "  If  only  he 
would  not  preach  ! "  we  say  to  each 
other  with  sighs  as  we  leave  the 
church,  where  all  the  influences  of 
prayer  have  been  dissipated  in  that 
after  aggravation  and  weariness  ; 
and,  alas,  perhaps  it  is  worse  when 
the  curate  preaches,  who  cannot 
tell  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Atonement,  and  who  has  not  yet 
lived  long  enough  to  be  in  himself, 


like  his  superior,  an  epistle  known 
and  read  of  men.  The  sigh  we  utter 
echoes  all  over  England  in  the  Sun- 
day quiet.  "  If  only  they  would 
not  preach  ! "  cries  many  a  weary 
aggravated  soul.  It  does  not  con- 
tent us  to  think  that  "  God  takes 
the  text  and  preacheth  patience/' 
though  holy  George  Herbert  tries 
to  persuade  us  so ;  for  after  all  there 
is  no  record  that  this  weekly  ordin- 
ance of  inevitable  preaching  is  any- 
how ordained  of  God,  and  to  throw 
the  blame  upon  Him  is  nowise  prac- 
ticable. It  was  the  Reformers  and 
Puritans  who  bound  us  under  this 
thrall.  It  was  they  who  ordained 
that  teaching  should  accompany 
prayer,  and  devotion  have  always  a 
stronger  brother  to  lean  upon.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  that 
rare  perception  of  the  wants  of 
human  nature  which  characterises 
her,  had  made  the  largest  provision 
for  all  the  needs  of  piety.  A  man 
could  go  pray  by  himself  when  he 
pleased  in  the  calm  churches — 
could  have  service  after  service 
of  unmixed  devotion,  without  any 
teaching  at  all  in  it.  The  leaders 
of  the  new  world  were  but  men, 
and  knew  not  how  to  discriminate 
the  good  from  the  evil;  they  too 
were  devout,  and  kept  the  prayers 
— but  to  make  all  right,  in  the  fer- 
vour of  that  revived  faith  which,  like 
a  second  youth,  seems  to  have  per- 
suaded men  that  knowledge  of  the 
truth  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
save  from  error,  they  ballasted  with 
perpetual  preaching  all  the  desires 
and  instincts  of  devotion.  All  the 
lectureships,  the  endowed  sermons, 
the  irregular  and  incidental  occa- 
sions of  preaching  which  still  exist 
throughout  England,  spring  of  that 
time  when  every  tenth  man  could 
preach,  and  the  other  nine  were 
heaven-born  listeners.  They  preach- 
ed for  ever  in  these  old  days — they 
left  us  a  legacy  of  preaching,  for 
which  we  are  but  little  grateful.  It 
is  they  who  have  made  it  compulsory 
for  all  clergymen  to  preach  on  all 
Sundays,  totally  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  they  have  anything 
to  say.  The  institution  was  reason- 
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able  enough  in  a  time  of  revolution, 
of  new  beginning,  of  suddenly  stimu- 
lated and  eager  life ;  but  affairs  have 
long  settled  into  composure,  and  we 
have  long  grown  familiar  with  all 
the  ordinary  stock  of  sermons  put 
forth  by  men  who  have  no  instruc- 
tion to  bestow.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  be  compelled  to  go 
on  listening  to  them  to  infinitude  1 — 
or  might  we  not  try  once  more  to 
re-distinguish  the  old  offices — to  ac- 
cept our  ministering  Priest,  without 
asking  him  to  be  a  perennial  preacher 
— and  to  receive  our  Preacher  when 
he  comes  with  gratitude,  as  the 
holder  of  a  special  office  1  In  this 
case  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  a 
much  smaller  number  of  sermons, 
but  an  incomparably  greater  amount 
of  instruction. 

For  while  hapless  Englishmen 
complain  in  the  papers,  and  in  pri- 
vate, in  many  a  varied  wail,  over 
the  sermons  they  have  to  listen 
to,  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  work 
of  the  preacher  has  not  fallen  in 
any  respect  out  of  estimation.  Here 
is  a  book  which  has  gone  through  as 
great  a  number  of  editions  as  the 
most  popular  novel.  It  bears  Mu- 
die's  stamp  upon  its  dingy  boards, 
and  has  all  those  marks  of  arduous 
service  which  are  only  to  be  seen  in 
books  which  belong  to  great  pub- 
lic libraries.  It  is  thumbed,  dogs- 
eared,  pencil-marked,  worn  by  much 
perusal.  Is  it  then  a  novel  1  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons. A  fine,  tender,  and  lofty 
mind,  full  of  thoughtfulness,  full 
of  devotion,  has  herein  left  his  le- 
gacy to  his  country.  It  is  not  rhe- 
toric or  any  vulgar  excitement  of 
eloquence  that  charms  so  many 
readers  to  the  book,  so  many  hear- 
ers to  this  preacher's  feet.  It  is 
not  with  the  action  of  a  Demosthe- 
nes, with  outstretched  arms  and 
countenance  aflame,  that  he  presses 
his  gospel  upon  his  audience.  On 
the  contrary,  when  we  read  those 
calm  and  lofty  utterances,  this 
preacher  seems  seated,  like  his 
Master,  with  the  multitude  palpitat- 
ing round,  but  no  agitation  or  pas- 
sion in  his  own  thoughtful  contem- 
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plative  breast.  The  Sermons  of 
Kobertson  of  Brighton  have  few  of 
the  exciting  qualities  of  oratory. 
Save  for  the  charm  of  a  singularly 
pure  and  lucid  style,  their  almost  sole 
attraction  consists  in  their  power  of 
instruction,  in  their  faculty  of  open- 
ing up  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
truth.  It  is  pure  teaching,  so  far  as 
that  ever  can  be  administered  to  a 
popular  audience,  which  is  offered 
to  us  in  these  volumes.  There  are 
few  high  colours,  few  passionate 
appeals.  The  speaker  does  not 
enter  into  any  personal  wrestle  with 
his  hearer  to  force  conviction  upon 
him,  nor  does  he  charm  his  eye  with 
pictorial  sketches.  Gravely,  often 
sadly,  with  a  pensive  composure 
which  rejects  all  aids  of  ornament 
or  phantasy,  he  sets  about  consider- 
ing his  subject.  Perhaps  the  voice 
is  sometimes  too  calm — perhaps 
there  is  too  little  warmth  of  human 
feeling,  too  sad  a  contentment  with 
the  darker  side  of  Providence  in 
the  preacher  who  sets  before  us  the 
'  Illusiveness  of  Life/  This  remark- 
able discourse  displays  his  char- 
acteristic qualities  with  singular 
clearness.  Nothing  could  possibly 
be  less  like  the  ideal  production  of 
a  popular  preacher.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  sermon  to  show  not 
that  disappointments  are  the  bitter 
penalties  of  life,  or  the  punish- 
ments of  vain  hope,  but  that  they 
are,  in  reality,  the  essential  soul  of 
existence,  which  is  thus  for  ever 
baffled  in  its  ever-renewed  attempts 
to  get  comfort  and  continuance  out 
of  the  present  world.  Turning 
from  that  common  trust  in  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  and  from  the  commendations 
so  generally  lavished  upon  that 
faith  which  brought  Abraham  out 
of  his  country,  and  drove  the 
Egyptian  slaves  over  Jordan,  this 
teacher  turns  round  upon  us  to  ask 
whether  anything  has  ever  come 
of  these  promises  1  Abraham  got 
nothing  but  a  grave  out  of  that 
land  of  promise.  The  Jews  never 
possessed  it  really — do  not  possess 
it  now.  Has  God  then  failed  of 
His  word  1  No,  says  the  ordinary 
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interpreter,  for  the  promise  yet  re- 
mains in  all  its  fulness  ;  and  though 
faithful  Abraham  had  the  cup  with- 
drawn from  his  lips,  and  all  his 
descendants  have  been  baulked  of 
their  hopes,  yet  still,  in  mysterious 
future  ages,  it  shall  be  fulfilled. 
To  this  question,  the  preacher  we 
quote  gives  a  different  answer.  He 
turns  back  into  those  old  ages  to 
see,  not  a  remote  Patriarchal  dis- 
pensation with  hopes  and  promises 
unknown  to  our  present  life,  but 
only  and  always  a  wistful  human 
soul  tenderly  dealt  with,  like  a 
child,  by  the  ineffable  pitiful  Father, 
who  has  to  lead  it  by  faltering 
stages  on  and  further  on  upon  its 
way  of  life.  The  visible  Canaan 
counts  for  nothing  in  his  eyes.  It 
is  not  a  far-off  visionary  hope  of 
the  inheritance  of  his  children  that 
consoles  Abraham,  according  to  this 
preacher,  for  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  promise  to  himself;  on  the 
contrary,  the  disappointment  itself 
is  the  aloe  blossom,  slow  and  sweet, 
which  beautifies  the  life  of  the  old 
saint.  This  hope  has  but  beguiled 
him  on  his  way.  He  looks  farther 
as  his  eyes  grow  clearer,  and  sees  the 
"  city  which  hath  foundations,"  to 
which  this  lingering  hope  and  dis- 
appointment have  been  in  reality 
wooing  his  pious  eyes. 

So  it  is  with  all  men.  "  God's 
promises,"  says  Robertson,  "  never 
are  fulfilled  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  seem  to  have  been  given.  Life 
is  a  deception  ;  its  anticipations, 
which  are  God's  promises  to  the 
imagination,  are  never  realised ; 
they  who  know  life  best,  and  have 
trusted  God  most  to  fill  it  with  bless- 
ings, are  ever  the  first  to  say  that  life 
is  a  series  of  disappointments ;  and 
in  the  spirit  of  this  text  we  have  to 
say  that  it  is  a  wise  and  merciful 
arrangement  which  ordains  it  thus/' 

We  do  not  say  that  this  discourse 
commends  itself  entirely  to  our 
hearts.  There  is  in  it  a  melancholy 
unconscious  complaint,  as  it  ap- 
pears, out  of  a  sad  soul,  which  is 
only  trying  to  console  itself  over 


God's  broken  promises ;  and  it  con- 
veys an  unintentional  idea  that 
God  has  used  these  promises  to 
lure  on  His  child  without  intending 
to  keep  them,  which  seems  utterly 
out  of  harmony  with  His  character, 
and,  indeed,  is  not  high  morality 
even  for  a  human  father.  But  we 
adduce  this  sermon  with  its  sad 
originality  of  thought,  its  wistful 
light  carried  into  the  dark  places 
of  Scripture,  its  tender  and  patient 
lesson  drawn  out  of  the  aching 
heart  of  life,  as  a  proof  of  the 
power  of  real  preaching  upon  men. 
Whether  literal  fulfilment  will  ever 
come  to  that  ancient  promise — 
whether  the  Jews  will  return  to 
their  own  land,  or  God  intends 
another  solution  of  their  long  prob- 
lem— only  a  very  limited  number  of 
living  people  at  any  time  care  to  in- 
quire, and  the  inquiry  has  borne  no 
practical  or  profitable  fruit  up  to  this 
time  ;  but  to  take  up  that  old  fact 
of  Abraham's  disappointment,  and 
to  draw  forth  from  it  a  lesson  of 
consolation  cheering,  though  sad, 
for  those  who  smart  under  the  dis- 
appointments of  the  living  day,  is 
an  effort  of  teaching  genuine  and 
profound; — and  when  teaching  of 
this  description  keeps  the  popular 
ear  and  secures  the  general  atten- 
tion, it  is  unquestionable  proof 
that  the  office  of  the  preacher  has 
in  no  way  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
mind  of  the  people.  The  accept- 
ance of  a  voice  so  unimpassioned 
and  thoughtful,  so  independent  of 
all  vulgar  auxiliaries,  so  intent  upon 
bringing  every  theme  it  touches  to 
the  illustration  and  sanctifying  of 
the  living  life  of  the  hour,  that 
which  alone  can  be  mended  and 
purified  and  sanctified,  is  a  better 
tribute  to  the  undying  office  of  the 
preacher  than  the  success  of  a  hun- 
dred Spurgeons.  Attention  and 
interest  are  as  eager  as  ever  where 
there  is  in  reality  any  instruction 
to  bestow. 

The  same  fact  is  apparent  in  a 
much  more  recent  work  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Hanna*  of  Edinburgh, 


The  Last  Days  of  our  Lord's  Passion.'     Edmonston  &  Douglas,  Edinburgh. 
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which  has  run  through  three  or  four 
editions  in  a  month  or  two,  and  in 
which,  it  may  be  said  without  dis- 
paragement, the  literarj7-  power  is 
less  refined  and  delicate  than  in 
the  productions  of  Robertson.  Dr 
Hanna  descends  from  the  abstract 
pulpit  altitude  to  draw  direct  teach- 
ing from  the  words  of  Scripture  ; 
he  loses  no  time  in  pictorial  illus- 
tration of  facts  and  ideas  which 
are  plainer  in  the  first  statement 
than  any  exposition  can  make  them. 
In  his  hands  Judas  and  Peter  be- 
come human  creatures,  not  lifted 
entirely  out  of  our  way  by  the 
greatness  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding them,  nor  moved  by  un- 
precedented impulses,  but  carried 
on,  one  to  that  denial  of  which  he 
repented,  the  other  to  that  betrayal 
which  remorse  and  horror  and  de- 
spair kept  him  from  repenting  of, 
by  a  recognisable  current  of  human 
passions  and  devices.  From  these 
examples  the  preacher,  in  this  case, 
draws  not  simply  a  name  which 
can  point  a  terrific  moral  or  enforce 
a  passionate  appeal,  but  a  solid 
lesson  of  Christian  behaviour  from 
which  any  man  may  learn  ;  he 
teaches  us  how  to  find  the  guidance 
which  God  has  laid  up  for  us,  with 
that  wonderful  Divine  prevision  of 
our  necessities  which  led  Him  to 
convey  so  much  of  His  will  and 
word  in  records  of  the  lives  of 
men  ;  and  without  hesitation  or 
doubt  the  world  has  appropriated 
the  teachings  of  this  preacher,  and 
put  it  emphatically  upon  record, 
that  religious  instruction,  wherever 
it  is  to  be  had,  is  as  much  prized  as 
ever.  We  do  not  say  that  religious 
books  of  a  less  satisfactory  kind 
are  not,  in  many  cases,  as  eagerly 
purchased  and  as  carefully  read. 
What  we  wish  to  prove  is,  that 
genuine  instruction — grave,  calm, 
and  serious  teaching,  without  any 
meretricious  adjuncts — so  far  from 
having  fallen  into  any  disrepute,  re- 
tains its  full  hold  upon  the  public 
mind  and  place  in  the  world.  The 
pulpit,  wherever  a  man  appears 
fitted  to  fill  it,  remains  a  great 
institution,  a  power  which  no  op- 


position can  diminish  nor  criticism 
impair. 

Here,  then,  are  both  sides  of  the 
picture.  On  the  one  hand,  certain 
volumes  of  sermons,  proverbially 
the  heaviest  and  least  readable 
description  of  literature,  which  are 
read  with  devotion  by  the  indis- 
criminate readers  of  a  circulating 
library,  and  snatched  fast  as  the 
press  can  print  them  by  the  whole- 
some interest  and  appreciation  of 
the  public  ;  while,  on  the  other, 
that  same  public  lifts  up  a  heavy 
outcry — a  simultaneous  yawn  and 
lamentation,  here  more  drowsy, 
there  more  violent,  against  the  in- 
human infliction  which  Sunday  after 
Sunday  tries  all  its  powers.  Here, 
in  this  village,  to  give  an  example, 
circumstances  are  all  in  favour 
of  our  devotions.  A  sober  sub- 
urban crowd,  not  fashionable  nor 
exciting,  collects  around  us.  The 
church  is  Gilbert  Scott's,  which  is 
next  best  to  being  an  old  church, 
venerable  with  the  moss  of  cen- 
turies. Never  worship  rose  to 
heaven  in  more  noble  harmony  of 
words  than  this  English  service, 
which  chants  the  hymn  of  Ambrose 
and  says  the  prayers  of  the  old 
saints.  Moses  and  David,  with 
hearts  and  lips  inspired,  come  in 
to  take  their  part,  and  then  the 
evangelist  and  the  apostle  —  per- 
haps John,  whom  the  Lord  loved 
most,  and  Paul,  the  prince  of 
preachers.  Is  it  not  enough  1  alas, 
no  ;  something  else  has  to  follow 
before  we  can  be  permitted  to  de- 
part to  think  over  all  that  so  grand 
an  array  of  teachers  has  brought 
before  us.  It  is  the  curate  who 
ascends  the  pulpit  now  and  tells  us 
that  he  does  not  know  what  the 
Atonement  was  intended  for.  Af- 
ter we  had  heard  John  and  Paul 
upon  the  subject,  did  we  want  to 
hear  what  the  curate's  deliverance 
wag  ?  or  is  it  any  way  important 
to  us  to  be  informed  of  his  ignor- 
ance 1  Again,  no — alas,  no  !  Having 
nothing  more  to  say,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  he  should  wish  to  state 
that;  and  certainly  we  did  not 
wish  to  hear  it ;  but  neither  we  nor 
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he  can  help  ourselves.  For  the  con- 
fusion of  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
alike,  it  has  been  ordained  in  Eng- 
land that  in  every  church  opened 
for  the  worship  of  God  there  must 
be  a  sermon  ;  and  here,  in  our 
church  —  emblem  of  how  many 
others  ! — here  is  the  woeful  result. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
desecrations  of  the  pulpit  still  more 
unbecoming  than  this  ingenuous  de- 
claration of  our  curate's  ignorance. 
For  example,  here  is  a  London 
church  crammed  to  the  fever-point 
with  an  audience  that  expects  ora- 
tory. The  vast  area  below  glows 
and  flutters  like  a  garden  of  flowers, 
and  every  available  spot  of  standing 
ground  is  possessed  by  the  crowd. 
By  the  time  the  service  is  over,  the 
soft  incessant  movement  of  fans 
completes,  with  its  motion  and 
rustle,  the  flower-garden  aspect  of 
the  place.  The  preacher  is  hand- 
some, carefully  got  up,  perfect  in 
elocution.  He  is  about  to  take 
leave  of  his  flock,  and  tears  and 
emotion  are  naturally  to  be  expect- 
ed. He  stands  up,  the  authorised 
teacher,  in  this  Sunday  noonday, 
fully  possessing — in  the  strength  of 
that  universal  English  assumption 
which  survives  every  kind  of  expe- 
riment, that  he  has  instruction  to 
confer — the  precious  leisure-hour  of 
many  hundred  souls.  What  comfort, 
what  teaching,  what  enlightening 
influence,  has  he  to  bestow  1  Simply 
nothing.  He  does  not  even  attempt 
to  teach :  he  explains  to  his  audience 
why  he  is  going  away — what  his 
conduct  has  been,  and  its  guiding 
principles — how  his  income  has 
been  made  up — how  many  seats 
under  his  ministry  have  been  let  in 
the  church.  This  is  all  we  have  for 
that  sweet  hour  of  noon,  with  all 
its  Sunday  calm  and  thoughtful 
leisure.  The  hour  is  lost  for  ever- 
more and  not  to  be  recalled;  and 
in  its  place  we  have  these  important 
bits  of  information  about  the  trials 
of  the  temporary  incumbent  of  a 
district  church  in  St  John's  Wood  ! 
Can  anyone  wonder  that  complaints 
arise  out  of  the  heart  of  the  much- 
suffering  public  ]  Without  the 


curate  and  his  candid  imbecility — • 
without  the  incumbent  and  his 
financial  statement — we  are  not  to 
be  permitted  our  Sunday  worship, 
the  public  celebration  of  national 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  the  joint 
utterance  of  prayer.  In  proportion 
as  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  privilege  of  devotion — 
in  proportion  as  it  is  dear  to  our 
hearts — with  a  harder  and  harder 
force  is  the  penalty  bound  upon  us. 
We  are  glad  when  they  say  to  us, 
"  Let  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  God ; " 
but  it  is  only  to  be  made  sorry  af- 
terwards by  the  inevitable  sermon 
which  dissipates  devotion  anfl 
brings  us  back  to  the  dull  and 
weary  round  of  commonplaces 
from  which  we  had  for  the  moment 
escaped.  Is  there  no  possible  reme- 
dy for  this  wonderful  national  in- 
fliction 1  "Are  all  teachers  1 "  asks 
St  Paul,  speaking  of  those  men 
whom  "God  hath  set  in  the  church." 
To  this,  in  England,  though  the 
apostle  gives  the  negative,  we  an- 
swer, "  Yes."  They  are  all  teach- 
ers— or,  whether  they  are  or  not, 
they  must  pretend  to  be — to  the 
end  that  we  may  pretend  to  listen, 
and  that,  between  us,  we  may  con- 
fuse, bewilder,  and  obscure  our 
faith,  lose  our  time  and  temper, 
learn  to  associate  ideas  of  tedium 
with  the  very  name  of  the  Church, 
and  grow  gradually  into  a  dull  ex- 
asperation with  religious  teaching 
in  general.  This  is  the  practical 
result,  as  most  people  know  by  sad 
experience.  It  is  no  fault  of  the 
clergy ;  they  cannot  help  themselves 
any  more  than  we  can  ;  it  is  harder 
upon  them  to  preach  when  they 
have  nothing  to  say  than  it  is  even 
for  us  to  listen.  In  former  days  in 
Scotland  a  little  sect  dissenting 
from  the  Church  bore  the  quaint 
name  of  "  the  Relief  : "  it  was  "  Re- 
lief from  Patronage"  that  these 
confessors  had  sought  in  seceding. 
Might  it  not  be  practicable,  in  all 
devotion  to  the  Church  which  we 
love,  in  all  loyalty  to  her  institu- 
tions, to  gain  a  Relief  from  preach- 
ing, which  is  a  more  immediate 
burden  than  even  that  patronage 
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which  disgusted  the  Scotch  eccles- 
iastical politicians  *?  Is  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  law  of  the  Reformation 
beyond  hoping  for]  —  that  they 
should  teach  who  can  teach — that 
they  who  cannot  teach  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  other  duties 
equally  important,  and  permit  us 
our  worship  in  peace — that,  when 
real  instruction  cannot  be  given, 
mock  instruction  should  be  dis- 
pensed with :  is  this  too  much  to 
ask  or  anticipate  ? 

All  that  we  have  said  up  to  this 
time  has  borne  special  reference  to 
the  Church  of  England,  who  has 
defended  herself  against  her  minis- 
ters better,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
reformed  church  has  been  able  to 
do — having  secured  the  certain 
good  of  the  service,  and  limited,  to 
a  certain  extent  at  least,  the  pro- 
blematical mischief  of  the  sermon. 
But  the  name  of  u  the  Relief  "  re- 
calls us  to  Scotland,  where  the  case 
is  very  different.  The  Church  across 
the  Tweed  has  taken  no  such  pre- 
cautions. Mr  Buckle  was  quaintly 
wrong  when  he  called  Scotland  a 
priest-ridden  country  ;  but  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  Mr  Buckle's  sup- 
position might  be  right,  were  broad 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  isolat- 
ed facts.  Every  man  in  Scotland  who 
belongs  to  the  Church  of  his  country 
delivers  himself  helplessly  over, 
every  time  he  goes  to  public  worship, 
into  the  hands  of  his  minister.  He 
is  worse  off  by  ever  so  many  degrees 
than  his  English  brother,  for  he  has 
no  security  of  being  able,  or  of  being 
permitted,  to  worship  God  at  all 
when  the  Sunday  bells  call  him  to 
that  weekly  exercise.  Worship,  in- 
deed, is  a  privilege  which  Scotch 
piety  seems  to  have  confined  to  the 
household.  Family  prayers  have 
long  borne  that  name  in  national 
parlance  ;  whereas  the  Sunday  ser- 
vice is  the  Sermon,  to  which  prayer 
is  but  a  necessary  preface  and  ad- 
junct, but  by  no  means  the  chief 
object.  The  Scotch  Churchman  is 
helpless,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
hands  of  his  minister ;  he  must  not 
only  swallow  the  sermon,  but  he 
must  receive,  by  way  of  devotional 


service,  exactly  what  the  minister 
may  choose  to  give.  He  himself 
offers  nothing  except,  if  he  can,  con- 
sent— acquiescence  in  the  prayer  of 
the  pulpit,  which  may  happen  to 
be  a  second  sermon  in  a  slightly 
different  form.  Public  prayer  alto- 
gether is  considered  in  a  peculiar 
light  in  consequence.  A  man  who 
has  any  gift  that  way  is  distin- 
guished among  the  peasant  popu- 
lation. He  can  "make  a  grand 
prayer,"  say  the  admiring  rustics  ; 
and  they  listen  to  the  performance 
with  tingling  ears.  The  same  idea 
is  current  in  higher  regions.  When 
Dr  Chalmers  was  a  youth  at  St 
Andrews,  it  is  reported  in  his  'Life ' 
that  a  certain  room,  where  the 
students  were  in  the  habit  of  con- 
ducting devotional  exercises,  was 
crowded,  when  it  was  his  turn, 
with  people  who  came  to  Jiear  him 
pray — the  boy  having  a  habit  of 
falling  into  wonderful  grand  de- 
scriptions of  the  Deity  whom  he 
lapproached  in  those  strange  addres- 
ses, with  which  the  audience  (?) 
had  nothing  to  do.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  the  officiating 
clergyman  over  the  service  pre- 
serves the  Church  from  repetition, 
or  secures  individuality  to  its  de- 
votions. We  remember  entering 
at  random  one  of  the  churches  in 
Edinburgh,  and  as  we  stood  listen- 
ing to  the  prayer,  marvelling  with- 
in ourselves  (in  an  interjection  — 
in  a  moment  when  attention  had 
swerved,  and  the  mind  had  wearied 
of  the  effort  to  concur  in  those  un- 
known petitions)  what  possible  ob- 
jections there  could  be  to  a  liturgi- 
cal service  in  a  Church  so  served  by 
unpremeditated  voices.  The  prayer 
was  disjointed  and  diffuse  and  un- 
impressive ;  but  it  was  made  up  of 
words  and  petitions,  which  at  that 
moment,  perhaps,  in  different  se- 
quence, or  with  a  little  less  or 
more  incoherence  of  arrangement, 
were  being  used  all  over  Scotland. 
Our  ear  caught,  every  now  and 
then,  at  the  familiar  expressions — 
went  on  for  a  sentence  or  two, 
knowing  exactly  how  the  words 
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would  come  —  then  came  to  an 
abrupt  pause  for  a  minute,  as 
some  unlooked-for  phrase  came  in 
— and  thus  again  and  again  took 
up  a  strain  familiar  enough  to  be- 
long to  any  liturgy,  but  just  suffi- 
ciently broken  up  in  the  individual 
use,  fondly  imagined  to  be  spon- 
taneous and  extempore,  to  become 
incoherent  and  confused.  All  the 
faults  of  repetition  and  sameness 
which  can  be  brought  against  a  lit- 
urgical service  were  in  this  prayer, 
by  courtesy  supposed  to  come  warm 
and  fresh,  the  expression  of  the 
necessities  of  the  hour,  from  the 
speaker's  heart.  Nothing  in  the 
Roman  Church,  nothing  in  the 
English  service,  could  be  more  en- 
tirely stereotyped  and  habitual  than 
these  petitions  of  the  Church  which 
disdains  all  guidance  in  her  prayers. 
But  with  no  gain  in  this  respect, 
what  infinite  loss  was  there  in  force 
and  beauty  of  expression — in  com- 
prehensiveness and  clear  applica- 
tion to  all  human  wants  !  This 
has,  however,  been  for  centuries 
the  choice  of  Scotland ;  however  it 
came  about — and  a  close  historical 
inquiry  into  the  subject  would  be 
curious,  and  very  probably  would 
throw  very  novel  and  unlooked-for 
lights  upon  it — this  particular  mat- 
ter of  extempore  prayer  was,  at  one 
time,  the  actual  turning-point  of 
Scotch  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
has,  from  the  time  of  Jenny  Geddes 
till  now,  been  the  approved  man- 
ner of  devotion  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  So  long  as  Scotland  her- 
self was  of  this  mind,  nobody,  of 
course,  had  any  right  to  interfere  ; 
and  as  she  has  given  to  the  world 
from  time  to  time  the  most  splendid 
examples  of  preaching  known  to 
modern  times,  it  was  not  unreason- 
able to  imagine  that  she  thus  found 
compensation  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sermons.  Things,  however,  have 
changed  even  in  the  persistent 
North.  A  kindred  feeling  to  that 
which  in  England  groans  over  the 
necessary  evil  of  preaching  has 
been  for  some  time  heaving  in  sub- 
terranean disquietude  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Scotch  Church  in  respect  to 


her  forms  of  worship,  and  has  very 
recently  found  singular  expression 
from  her  highest  authority.  The 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  most  prominent  personage  tem- 
porarily in  the  Church,  has  taken 
up  and  expounded  the  general 
sentiment — at  least  what  we  are 
warranted  in  concluding  must  be 
the  general  sentiment,  else  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Church  would 
scarcely  have  been  likely  to  broach 
a  subject  against  which  all  the  old 
prejudices  of  the  country  were  once 
in  arms.  Nothing  can  be  more 
significant  than  such  a  move- 
ment. The  Church  of  Scotland 
is  in  remarkable  circumstances. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  she  re- 
ceived an  extraordinary  blow,  under 
which  many  anxious  spectators  be- 
lieved her  likely  to  succumb  al- 
together. But  she  has  not  suc- 
cumbed. On  the  contrary,  that 
sacred  vessel,  used  to  stormy  waters, 
has  gradually  and  slowly  righted, 
with  a  steadiness  which  has  modi- 
fied many  opinions,  and  altered 
many  a  rash  judgment.  In  the  in- 
terval a  current  of  new  life  has 
poured  into  the  old  ecclesiastical 
frame  ;  and  with  new  life,  new  am- 
bitions, new  hopes,  thoughts  of  a 
future  still  remaining  for  the  reviv- 
ing and  strengthening  Church,  begin 
to  fire  the  northern  firmament.  The 
Free  Church  has  drafted  off  much 
that  is  represented  only  by  fervent 
Dissent  in  England,  and  removed 
the  great  body  of  those  impracti- 
cable Presbyterians,  whose  impa- 
tience of  all  conditions  suggests 
nothing  so  much  as  the  restlessness 
of  a  spirit  not  willing  to  be  disem- 
bodied, yet  resolute  to  submit  to 
none  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
flesh.  In  the  mean  time,  with 
increasing  intercourse,  increasing 
kindness,  and  a  more  entire  fusion 
of  races,  the  Church  of  England 
has  begun,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  to  exert  her  full  natural  in- 
fluence upon  her  poorer  sister. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Scotch  family  of 
competent  means  which  does  not 
choose  to  have  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children  carried  on  in 
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England ;  and  the  Scotch  popula- 
tion now  pours  up  to  town  in  spring 
almost  as  steadily  as  the  English 
flood  returns  in  August  to  pay  the 
answering  visit.  All  these  natural 
influences  have  had  their  inevitable 
effects.  And  scattered  abroad  over 
all  the  world  as  are  our  Scottish 
adventurers,  the  service  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  has  grown  dear  to  many 
a  toil  worn  heart,  which,  deeply  and 
warmly  Scotch,  and  clinging  even  to 
the  prejudices  of  its  upbringing,  has 
yet  felt  unspeakable  comfort  in  the 
broad  and  pure  devotion  which  no 
officiating  minister  can  spoil,  and 
which  refreshes  the  soul  in  many  a 
dark  hour  of  life  when  sermons 
would  be  intolerable.  These  visible 
causes,  and  some  others  into  which 
we  have  no  space  to  enter,  have 
quickened  the  throb  of  a  tenderer 
life  which  seems  to  be  gradually 
growing  with  more  gentle  impulses 
than  of  old  in  the  self-assertive, 
sharply-armed,  and  much-resistant 
character  of  Scotland.  Signs  of  a 
glimmering  inclination  to  believe 
that  to  protest  against  other  people's 
errors  is  not  after  all  the  highest 
form  of  personal  duty ;  and  that  the 
greatest  good  might  now  begin  to  be 
sought  after  on  its  own  account, 
rather  than  the  strongest  way  of  ab- 
juring obsolete  evil,  seem  to  be 
dawning  even  in  the  ecclesiastical 
mind.  Perhaps  the  Scotch  Church 
was  never  before  in  circumstances 
so  favourable  for  a  grand  and  peace- 
ful revolution.  The  political  volca- 
noes of  her  past  history  have  burnt 
themselves  out,  and  the  new  life 
which  heaves  in  her  old  bosom  is 
of  an  individual  type,  not  willing 
apparently  to  resign  itself  to  repeti- 
tions of  the  past,  as  has  been  cus- 
tomary among  the  Presbyterian 
generations.  At  last  she  has  awak- 
ened to  perceive  the  tedium  of  the 
popular  mind,  and  the  fundamen- 
tal defect  in  her  own  provisions 
for  it ;  the  need  of  something  that 
is  not  sermon — that  is  of  the  heart 
and  spirit,  not  barely  of  the  in- 
tellect, or  of  the  no-intellect,  as 


the   case  may  be — that  is  in  fact 
and  service,  secured   and 


unfluctuating,  independent  of  the 
minister,  and  beyond  his  power  to 
injure  or  destroy — has  thrust  itself 
upon  the  vision  of  the  old  un- 
liturgical  argumentative  Kirk ;  that 
she  has  been  able  to  perceive  a 
faith  so  foreign  to  all  her  accus- 
tomed methods  of  thought  and  dis- 
tasteful to  her  prejudices,  is  one  of 
the  surest  symptoms  of  the  vigour 
and  reality  of  the  life  within  her. 

It  is  this  subject,  most  novel  to 
Scotch  ears,  which  is  offered  to  the 
consideration  of  the  country  by  the 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Before  so  high  an  official  of  the 
Church  took  up  the  question,  vari- 
ous thrills  of  preparation  must  have 
run  through  the  body  ecclesiastic. 
Not  long  before,  an  eminent  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  had  been  put  to 
actual  trial  for  using  a  kind  of  in- 
dividual Church  service  of  his  own 
compiling,  but  no  pains  nor  penal- 
ties followed  the  bold  initiative. 
Just  before  the  General  Assembly 
met,  an  able  paper  in  a  Scotch  peri- 
odical* had  fully  stated  and  discuss- 
ed the  question — treating  the  sub- 
ject from  a  layman's  point  of  view, 
and  with  a  greater  degree  of  daring 
and  plainness  of  speech  than  could 
have  been  adopted  by  a  clerical 
interlocutor;  and  if  we  may  venture 
to  receive  this  as  an  expression 
of  the  feelings  of  the  lay  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it 
is  evident  that,  though  it  has  grown 
in  silence,  the  popular  sentiment  is 
too  forcible  and  important  to  remain 
long  inoperative.  The  writer  dis- 
closes the  secret  soul  of  nausea 
and  weariness  which  sickens  in 
many  a  bosom,  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  reluctant  to  sever 
those  bonds.  He  reveals  the  secret 
yearning  towards  better  things 
which  possesses  many  hearts. 
Here  is  the  judgment  of  a  man 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  not  afraid  to  speak 
out  : — 


*  '  Macphail's  Edinburgh  Ecclesiastical  Journal,'  May  1862. 
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"Why,"  he  asks,  "should  we  sever 
ourselves  so  sadly  as  we  do  from  the  fair 
humanities  of  old  religion,  by  our  rigid 
rejection  of  these  ancient  forms  of 
supplication?  The  only  part  of  our 
meagre  service  round  which  memory 
and  association  can  entwine,  is  our 
rudely-sung  psalms.  No  memory,  strong 
as  death  and  tender  as  the  sympathy 
of  angels,  can  cling  to  our  ever-vary- 
ing prayers.  They  can  form  no  link 
in  the  sacred  chain  of  our  spiritual  his- 
tory. We  cannot,  in  our  Church,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  solace  ourselves  with 
the  thought— so'  dear  to  English  hearts 
— that  while  we  join  in  the  uttered 
prayer,  thousands  of  our  fellow- worship- 
pers, far  and  near,  are  saying  the  same 
words,  breathing  the  same  aspirations  : 
we  are  isolated,  silent,  and  unsympa- 
thetic in  the  crudity  and  vagueness  of 
our  worship.  We  listen  to  the  minister 
praying,  we  do  not  pray  with  him  ;  how 
can  we,  when  we  don't  know  a  word  he 
is  going  to  say  (unless,  indeed,  he  uses 
a  form  learnt  by  heart,  as  many  do,  and 
repeats  it  regularly)  ?  And  then,  if  a 
man  does  this,  he  is  blamed  for  being 
sluggish  and  monotonous  in  prayer,  and 
his  repetition  is  regarded  as  a  reproach 
to  him.  And  what  repetitions  some  use  ! 
— repeated,  mark  you,  as  regularly  as 
the  English  minister  repeats  his  Church's 
liturgy.  I  remember  hearing  one  very 
worthy  man  preach  and  pray  who  used 
—  although  born  of  worthy  Scotch 
parents — to  confess  day  after  day  that 
his  father  was  'an  apostate  Amorite,' 
and  his  mother  a  no  less  '  apostate 
Hittite,'  yet  whose  congregation,  doubt- 
less, would  have  been  vastly  scandalised 
had  he  taken  the  prayer-book  into  the 
pulpit,  and  read  out,  in  place  of  this 
nonsense,  the  dear  confession,  '  We  have 
erred  and  strayed  from  Thy  ways  like 
lost  sheep.' " 

This  is  plain  speaking,  but  it  is 
no  less  true  than  plain.  The  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
compiled  by  generations  of  faithful 
and  patient  men,  looking  earnestly 
at  the  wants  of  human  nature,  and 
the  fulness  of  God  which  alone 
could  supply  them.  But  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  in 
anybody's  hand  who  has  gone 
through  his  University  course  and 
his  Presbyterial  trials.  One  man 
in  twenty  of  these  may,  perhaps, 
have  the  gift  of  preaching  a  sermon ; 
but  even  of  that  number  how  few 
are  able,  with  any  satisfaction  to 


the  worshippers,  to  frame  and  ex- 
press the  devotions  of  the  people, 
to  concentrate  their  multitudinous 
wants  into  such  petitions  as  can  be 
echoed  and  followed  by  the  general 
heart  1  This  is  so  self-evident  that 
the  question,  when  once  opened, 
makes  rapid  progress.  To  say  the 
first  word  was  difficult ;  but  when 
that  word  once  was  said,  the  smoul- 
dering convictions  andwishes  around 
lighten  up  at  the  touch  of  that  spark 
into  sudden  flame.  Immediately 
after  the  anonymous  voice  we  have 
here  quoted  came  the  more  authori- 
tative utterance  of  the  Moderator. 
That  reverend  functionary  acknow- 
ledges the  change  of  sentiment  in 
the  Church.  He  states  its  position, 
drained  by  the  Free  Church  of  a 
large  share  of  popular  support,  and 
in  many  cases  abandoned  by  the 
higher  classes,  with  great  candour 
and  temper.  He  recognises  the 
pain  of  its  present  position,  the 
yearning  within  its  own  heart,  the 
desire  to  do  something,  which  is  the 
sign  of  new  vigour  within.  The 
dissenting  bodies  in  Scotland  are  at 
present,  according  to  their  statistics, 
in  a  state  of  unprecedented  success ; 
they  are  going  on  with  a  certain 
impetus  of  self-congratulation  and 
popularity,  much  contented  with 
themselves,  proud  of  their  past 
career,  and  confident  in  their  future. 
But  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
weariness,  the  discontent  of  new  life 
has  set  in ;  the  ancient  frame  feels 
the  unwonted  prickings  of  the  fresh 
blood,  an  indefinite  world  of  refor- 
mation glows  before  her  awakening 
eyes.  She  throbs  with  eagerness 
and  doubt  and  thoughts  of  better 
things.  Before  now  the  same  con- 
dition has  visited  this,  like  every 
other  Church,  a  time  of  spring  and 
hope ;  but  hitherto  it  has  been  to- 
wards political  development,  to- 
wards external  rights,  that  in  these 
times  of  awakening  her  eyes  have 
been  turned.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
direction  taken  now  by  this  hopeful 
uneasiness  and  quickening  of  ex- 
istence may  be  a  happier  inspiration 
than  has  befallen  her  for  some 
centuries  past;  for  it  is  a  deeper 
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want  than  political  power  or  any 
matter  of  organisation  that  moves 
her.  She  has  begun  to  feel  her 
individual  imperfection,  and,  in  the 
stir  of  her  strengthened  faculties, 
yearns  towards  that  in  which  she 
has  always  been  defective.  Enough 
we  have  had  of  preaching,  too  much 
of  contention ;  we  cannot  convince 
each  other,  perhaps — must  not  per- 
petually vex  the  world  with  argu- 
ment. "  For  mine  own  poor  part  I 
will  go  pray."  This  is  what  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  through  her 
highest  authority,  says  to  the  world. 
She  is  discontented,  but  it  is  with 
herself.  Somehow  a  sweeter  heart, 
a  deeper  well  of  godliness,  must  be 
got  at ;  and  the  rising  desire  which 
has  so  often  been  directed  into 
channels  of  outward  movement,  this 
time  promises  as  if  it  would  go  to 
the  heart.  This  uneasiness  and 
desire  after  resurrection  the  Modera- 
tor expresses  as  follows.  He  ex- 
plains that  there  are  many  who 
"are  dissatisfied,  not  with  our 
doctrine,  but  with  our  external 
forms  of  worship." 

"  Their  charge  is  that  we  have  de- 
parted from  the  landmarks  set  up  by  all 
the  greatest  lights  of  the  Reformed 
faith,  and  have  fallen  in  venam  pejoris 
cevi — an  age  of  violence  and  rebellion, 
from  which  no  good  precedents  or  per- 
manent examples  can  be  safely  taken. 
The  complaint  is,  that  our  services  are 
bald  and  cold  ;  that  they  are  ill  fitted  to 
evoke  and  sustain  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tions which  become  worshippers;  that 
we  come  together  rather  as  an  audience 
to  hear  a  lecturer  or  teacher,  than  to 
pour  forth  our  confessions  and  desires 
and  prayers  for  mercy  and  forgiveness 
through  the  blood  of  Christ ;  that  when 
prayer  is  made,  it  is  rather  that  of  pre- 
siding ministers  than  of  the  assembled 
people ;  that  they  are  wholly  at  the 
discretion  of  one  man,  however  mediocre 
may  be  his  gifts  ;  that  this  is  in  no 
reasonable  sense  common  prayer,  for 
that  they  often  toil  after  him  in  vain  ; 
that  through  our  present  system  they 
are  made  passive  and  silent  rather  than 
living  worshippers,  and  are  not  called 
to  confess  within  the  sanctuary  the  Lord 
Jesus  with  the  mouth,  though  it  be 
written,  '  With  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness  ;  and  with  the  mouth 
confession  is  made  unto  salvation. '  . 
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The  regulation  of  these  different  matters, 
if  there  be  truth  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
was,  at  one  period  at  least,  left  to  con- 
gregations and  their  pastors  and  rulers  ; 
and  to  them,  it  is  humbly  submitted, 
this  Church  might  commit"  such  power 
with  greater  security  than  any  other, 
inasmuch  as,  if  any  attempt  was  made 
to  return  to  the  forms  and  usages  of  a 
better  age,  against  the  mind  of  the  major 
part  of  a  congregation,  or  even  to  the 
offending  of  the  honest  prepossessions 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  we 
have,  through  the  subordination  of  our 
judicatories,  ample  means  of  granting 
redress.  "We  forget  not  that  our 
countrymen  are  suspicious  of  inno- 
vations in  worship  ;  and  that  to  make 
changes  even  acceptable  to  our  congre- 
gations, they  must  be  satisfied,  and  they 
must  be  ordered  or  permitted  by  com- 
petent authority,  that  when  a  deviation 
from  existing  practice  is  sought,  we  must 
show  that  it  is  a  return  to  the  good  old 
ways,  and  no  conceit  of  any  individual 
following  his  own  devices.  In  support 
of  most  of  the  changes  for  which  a  per- 
missive grant  is  here  solicited,  they  can 
quote  the  great  names  of  Calvin  and 
Knox,  who  not  only  approved  of,  but 
composed  liturgies,  and  furnished  some 
very  important  portions  of  the  beautiful 
services  now  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
England.  .  .  .  We  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  religious  opinion  (or,  if  you 
will,  taste,  sentiment,  or  feeling)  is  in  a 
state  of  rapid  transition — transition  ulti- 
mately traceable,  perhaps,  to  the  con- 
viction that  men  owe  to  the  Lord,  in 
every  regard,  the  best  of  all  they  possess ; 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  people 
sigh  for,  at  least,  a  practical  resumption 
of  what  was  in  use  for  a  hundred  years 
amongst  us  after  the  Reformed  faith  was 
introduced,  and  what,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  free  prayer,  long  operated 
most  beneficially  in  several  of  the  Con- 
tinental Churches  framed  on  the  same 
model  as  our  own.  .  .  .  Though  I  have 
carefully  abstained  from  mentioning  my 
intention  of  commending  forbearance  in 
respect  to  a  return  to  the  old  ways,  and 
my  conviction  that  much  greater  elas- 
ticity in  the  mode  of  conducting  our  wor- 
ship would,  under  the  blessing  of  Him 
who  is  a  God  of  unity,  not  of  sameness, 
give  the  best  hope  of  reviving  arid 
strengthening  our  Church  ;  yet  it  is  due 
to  say,  that  many  clergymen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of*  Scotland,  not  the 
least  in  name,  acquirements,  and  worth, 
have  frequently  discussed  the  matter 
with  me,  and  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion." 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
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the  interest  of  this  movement. 
The  fact  that  many  clergymen  and 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
have  come  alike  to  feel  the  great  de- 
fect of  their  system,  and  to  long  for 
the  profounder  possibility  of  wor- 
ship— a  work  not  intellectual  but  of 
the  heart — speaks  more  emphatically 
than  many  arguments.  When  a 
solitary  soul  comes  to  desire  prayer 
and  long  for  it,  that  soul  is,  accord- 
ing to  all  human  powers  of  judging, 
well  on  its  way  to  heavenly  con- 
dition. No  doubt,  meaner  motives 
will  be  imputed  to  this  singular  new 
spring  of  sentiment  in  a  Church 
which  has  been  placed  of  late  years 
in  a  very  singular  and  painful 
position,  deprived,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  of  popular  sympathy. 
Already,  indeed,  contemporary  cri- 
ticism has  suggested  the  very  ready 
sneer,  that  the  old  Kirk  is  about 
to  conciliate  popularity  by  that  at- 
tention to  music  and  religious  rites, 
which  has  never  heretofore  been 
attempted  in  Scotland.  Such  sug- 
gestions will  never  be  made  by  men 
of  generous  minds  ;  since  no  man, 
utterly  above  the  influence  of  mean 
motives  in  his  own  person,  is  capable 
of  imputing  them  to  others  j  but  it 
will  no  doubt  serve  to  some  extent 
the  purposes  of  party  warfare,  and 
throw  a  contemptuous  reflection 
upon  any  early  individual  begin- 
nings, which  may  be  made  to  bring 
about  this  revolution.  But,  for  our 
own  part,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  such  a  movement  is  great  with 
results.  It  may  bring  about,  in  an- 
other and  much  different  way  from 
the  dreams  of  religious  reformers 
of  old,  an  unhoped-for  unity  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms, — it  may 
reconcile  the  nationality  of  Scotland 
to  its  gradually  widening  and  ex- 
panding heart,  and  to  the  progress 
of  the  times ;  but  whether  or  not  it 
produces  any  such  grand  issue,  it 
will  be  well  for  Scotland  if  this  new 
impulse  impresses  upon  its  mind  the 
weighty  truth — that  the  heart  has 
still  more  to  do  with  God's  service 
than  the  intellect,  and  that  no  form 
of  religion  can  hold  perfect  sway 
or  exercise  due  influence  if  it  fails 


or  restricts  itself  in  that  necessity 
of  worship  which  is  the  daily  breath 
of  the  soul.  Faintly  and  feebly,  as 
yet  in  theory,  has  this  truth  been 
recognised  in  Scotland  ;  in  practice, 
pious  hearts  triumph  over  all  wants 
and  reconcile  all  difficulties — but  in 
principle,  the  Scottish  mind  never 
seems  to  have  fully  perceived  the 
importance  above  all  reckoning  of 
the  act  of  worship.  Let  us  hope 
that,  through  the  manifold  dis- 
couragements of  the  Established 
Church,  through  the  clouds  which 
have  lately  overwhelmed  her  way, 
amid  all  the  difficulties  which 
beset  and  keep  down  the  new  life 
trembling  in  her  breast — this  glim- 
mer of  warmer  light  will  be  the  clue 
to  guide  her.  It  is  the  first  time,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  that  her  atten- 
tion has  ever  been  fairly  called  to  the 
subject ;  it  never  could  have  been 
so  called  but  for  the  internal  action 
of  influences,  native  yet  unwonted. 
Whatever  comes  of  it,  it  is  a  new 
thing,  an  attempt  not  at  repetition, 
but  at  amendment  and  perfection  ; 
or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to 
say,  an  old  thing,  somehow  strangely 
bungled  in  the  doing — a  matter 
which  dropped  out  of  the  hands  of 
Knox,  to  get  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  belligerents — but  which  now, 
after  war  and  division  have  done 
their  worst,  may  be  fitly,  sadly,  but 
with  hope,  gathered  up  from  the 
ground  on  which  it  has  fallen.  The 
Scotch  Church,  for  generations  back, 
has  laboured  much  in  every  day 
of  reviving  strength  after  perfec- 
tion ;  but  it  has  been  invariably 
perfection  of  organisation  which 
has  been  the  ideal  of  her  hopes. 
Little  that  is  happy  or  fortunate 
has  come  of  it,  and,  perhaps,  now 
the  worst  which  this  restless  op- 
timism can  do  is  accomplished. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  a 
propitious  sign,  and  omen  of  better 
fortune,  to  find  that  the  new  life 
which  again  animates  her,  chooses  a 
different  sphere  of  action,  is  content 
to  leave  the  organisation  alone,  for 
the  time  at  least,  and,  instead  of 
political  agitation,  turns  back  to  the 
heart  of  things,  and  yearns  towards 
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the  filial  service  of  worship  and 
prayer.  We  hail  the  step  as  an 
advance,  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
of  deeper  meaning  and  better  pro- 
mise than  any  outside  agitation. 
The  Scotch  ecclesiastical  mind  has 
long  enough  wrestled  out  all  its 
doubtful  questions,  and  done  its 
best  to  prove  the  necessary  down- 
fall of  a  house  divided  against  itself ; 
but  it  has  left  the  education  of  the 
heart  to  accidental  means,  and  made 
provision  for  little  but  the  intellect- 
ual faculty,  without  perceiving,  in  the 
depths  of  its  logicality,  how  entirely 
illogical  and  unreasonable  a  proceed- 
ing this  was.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
be  dull,  nor  by  any  means  unpre- 
cedented to  find  large  bodies  of 
people  without  any  recognisable  in- 
tellectual quality.  Most  congrega- 
tions, indeed,  of  most  churches 
prove  themselves  impervious  to 
teaching  to  a  sublime  extent — but 
very  few  are  the  individuals  of 
whom  it  can  be  said  that  they  have 
no  hearts;  and  on  this  basis,  so  much 
broader,  more  comprehensive  and 
catholic,  than  any  mental  standing- 
ground,  there  is  room  for  every 
church  to  work,  and  room,  above 
all,  for  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  has  hitherto  left  this  soil 
virgin,  and  scarcely  attempted  to 
occupy  the  field. 

This  is  the  real  question  wherever 
we  turn.  It  is  intellect  and  the 
power  of  reason,  it  is  said,  which 
raise  us  above  the  brute  creation  ; 
but  it  is  the  heart  and  the  power  of 
love  which  elevate  us  further— to 
the  height  of  angels,  to  the  feet  of 
God.  The  most  elementary  and 
the  most  sublime  of  religious  exer- 
cises are  acts  of  worship.  We  teach 
the  child,  to  whose  undawned  in- 
telligence we  can  offer  no  explana- 
tion of  the  being  of  God,  to  falter 
in  its  earliest  language  those  primi- 
tive snatches  of  prayer  which  convey 
a  certainty  of  His  existence,  far 
stronger  than  any  instruction  could 
give,  into  the  soul  of  the  little  de- 
pendent human  creature  which  can 
worship  long  before  it  can  learn ; 
and,  as  we  advance  to  the  heights  of 
human  life,  we  learn  more  and  more 


that  true  worship  is  the  highest 
blossom  of  the  soul,  and  that  all 
religious  instruction  is  naught  which 
does  not  bring  us  back  to  the  primi- 
tive attitude,  and  increase  our  com- 
munion with  God.  This  is  the  ob- 
ject of  every  pious  ordinance.  To 
bring  the  soul  into  more  frequent 
and  close  intercourse  with  God  is 
the  aim  of  all  religious  teaching 
whatsoever.  From  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  of  God's  creatures,  this 
is  the  catholic  and  universal  exer- 
cise. "This  poor  man  cried,"  nay, 
the  very  lions  cry,  seeking  their 
meat  from  God ;  and  the  only  oc- 
cupation certainly  disclosed  to  us 
of  the  immortal  life  beyond  is  that 
of  worship.  Intellectual  power  is 
great  in  this  world  :  from  the  mind 
proceed  all  the  great  inventions  by 
which  we  have  accumulated  com- 
fort round  us,  and  a  large  share  of 
the  lovely  things  which  embellish 
our  lives  \  but  intellect  itself  is,  in 
its  way,  a  cold  material  tyrant,  of 
its  very  nature  unequal,  despotic, 
often  unjust.  It  may  be  a  Moloch 
or  a  Baal,  as  readily  as  an  Apollo 
or  Jupiter.  Its  bondage  is  as  hard 
and  arbitrary,  and  often  more  kill- 
ing, than  the  bondage  of  external 
force.  It  is  a  heathen  idea  which 
elevates  this  majestic  quality  into 
the  highest  attribute  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  Christianity  alone,  in- 
effable in  humbleness  and  exalta- 
tion, which  discloses,  as  the  chief 
object  of  human  regard,  in  God  the 
Almighty  Love,  in  man  the  moving 
heart. 

Is  it  not,  then,  the  first  duty  of 
religion  to  provide  for  that  part  of 
man  which  still  in  its  decadence 
bears  the  most  universal  mark  of 
divinity  ^  Teaching  for  the  mind, 
worship  for  the  heart ;  but  worship 
always,  and  under  all  circumstances 
— teaching  only  as  often  as  possible, 
and  when  it  is  to  be  had.  This 
seems  the  true  ground  of  Christian 
services.  We  can  command  all  that 
it  is  possible  to-  provide  for  the 
more  essential  devotions — fit  ex- 
pression, solemn  time  and  place ; 
true  fervour  and  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
of  course,  we  cannot  provide  ;  but 
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it  is  in  our  power  to  order  such  a 
manner  of  worship  as  shall  call 
forth  and  exalt  the  individual  in- 
spiration of  every  heart.  We  can 
do  this,  not  perhaps  arbitrarily  to 
every  man  by  one  established  form, 
but  with  the  highest  completeness 
competent  to  humanity,  and  with 
charity  for  as  many  forms  as  there 
may  be  prayerful  souls.  But  we 
cannot  command  the  faculty  of 
preaching.  So  long  as  we  insist 
upon  having  trained  and  educated 
ministers  carefully  prepared  for 
that  special  profession,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  that  many 
must  be  inevitably  found  among 
their  number  not  capable  of  preach- 
ing. We  cannot  cast  them  back 
after  their  toil  and  study ;  we 
will  not  be  content  to  accept  men 
untrained,  who  have  discovered 
their  vocation  too  late.  Must  we, 
then,  go  on  as  we  are  now  doing, 
insisting  upon  the  sermon,  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  it  will  in 
many  cases  be  nothing  but  a  tedium, 
and  in  some  a  positive  injury?  or, 
can  we  so  far  modify  our  prevail- 
ing customs  as  to  omit  this  Sunday 
necessity  from  our  services,  and  re- 
distinguish,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  office  of  priest  or  pastor  from 
that  of  preacher  1  There  are  cases, 
no  doubt,  in  which  the  bad  sermon 
would  be  received  gladly,  as  "better 
than  none  ; "  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  much  dissatisfaction  and 
uneasiness  prevails  throughout  the 
country  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject. Men  complain  that  the  ser- 
mon is  too  long,  who  listen  with 
equanimity  to  a  longer  lecture  or 
speech — they  suggest  the  shorten- 
ing, the  altering,  of  the  unescap- 
able  discourse — they  try  to  persuade 
their  clergyman  and  themselves 
that  if  he  would  but  change  his 
method  they  could  listen,— but  all 
these  are  superficial  expediments. 
Nothing  will  confer  the  power 
which  nature  has  denied.  Let  us 
be  content  that  the  honest  priest 
who  cannot  preach  should  not 
preach.  Let  us  make  provision 
for  our  own  deliverance  and  his. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  save 


much  aggravation,  exasperation,  and 
fatigue  on  both  sides,  and  it  would 
leave  our  ears  all  the  more  open 
for  true  instruction,  wherever  it 
may  be  procurable ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  our  birthright  as  Chris- 
tians and  members  of  the  Church 
would  remain  undiminished — which 
is  not  the  privilege  of  hearing  ser- 
mons but  of  worshipping  God. 

Let  us,  any  how,  more  and  more 
clearly  recognise  the  high  indispens- 
able character  of  this  privilege.  Not 
preaching,  but  prayer  has  endeared 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  vast 
family  of  her  children — not  preach- 
ing, but  prayer  binds,  with  an  at- 
tachment not  to  be  shaken  by  reason 
or  even  by  scepticism,  the  heart  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  to  his  com- 
munion. To  exalt  worship  above 
instruction  is  only  to  acknowledge 
the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  hu- 
man intellect,  which  is  limited  on 
every  side,  and  distributed  with  the 
most  wonderful  inequality,  is,  great 
though  it  may  be,  less  important 
to  life,  less  ethereal  in  nature,  fur- 
ther off  from  God  than  the  human 
heart,  which  partakes  the  nature  of 
the  infinite,  and  is  capable  of  un- 
speakable longings.  We  watch  with 
anxious  eyes  every  effort  to  make 
this  institution  more  perfect — to  em- 
brace more  widely  the  mass  of  men 
who  may  all  worship  together,  what- 
ever they  may  conclude  about  the 
teaching — and  to  elevate  the  act  of 
worship  to  the  highest  place.  No 
teaching  can  satisfy  so  many  wants, 
meet  so  many  necessities,  provide 
so  completely  for  the  necessities  of 
the  soul ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  for  every  church,  and  especially 
for  the  one  now,  with  boldness  but 
doubtfulness,  making  its  first  step 
in  this  direction,  it  will  be  better  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, to  be  glad  to  go  up  to  the  house 
of  God  to  worship  with  them  that 
keep  holy  day,  than  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  any  number  of  possible  or 
impossible  Gamaliels,  accepting 
the  meagre  substitute  of  a  sermon 
instead  of  this  inalienable  privi- 
lege and  necessity  of  all  Christian 
souls. 
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THE  precept  that  business  should 
never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
pleasure,  ought  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  tourist's  faith  ;  but  it  is 
no  heresy  to  say  that  he  should  se- 
dulously consider  how  he  can  turn 
his  travelling  to  best  account  in 
seeing  human  life,  deriving  a  rich 
influx  of  new  impressions,  and  car- 
rying away  with  him  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  practical  know- 
ledge about  strange  places,  to  be 
ruminated  over  and  compared  with 
his  practical  knowledge  about  home 
— for  these  are  the  exciting  recrea- 
tions of  the  traveller — they  are  the 
pleasurable  return  for  his  invest- 
ments in  fatigue  and  expense,  and 
the  elements  of  enjoyment  which 
confer  an  indescribable  zest  and 
sense  of  felicitous  vitality  on  the 
vacation  ramble.  Yet  how  to  make 
the  best  in  this  way  of  any  one's 
disposable  time  is  a  problem  much 
oftener  discussed  than  solved.  Some 
people  cut  the  knot  at  once  by  the 
fixed  principle  of  taking  all  the 
sights  in  their  way,  beginning  at 
the  most  wonderful,  and  broaden- 
ing down  gradually  to  the  com- 
moner thoroughfares  of  life. 

I  sincerely  pity  those  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  spirit,  can  find  no- 
thing to  enjoy  in  travelling  but  the 
theatres,  the  concerts,  and  other 
public  amusements  designed  to  vary 
the  humdrum  monotony  of  life  to 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
where  they  are  held.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  a 
town  inhabited  by  a  strange  people 
— to  peep,  not  too  impertinently, 
into  their  houses — to  watch  how 
they  buy  and  sell  and  conduct  their 
other  affairs — to  notice  peculiarities 
in  their  costume  or  customs  or  re- 
creations— to  individualise  charac- 
ters and  special  people  among  them, 
and  look  into  the  peculiarities  which 
separate  these  from  others ;  it  seems 
to  me,  I  say,  that  this  is  a  means  of 


seeing  a  more  vivid,  animated,  and 
absorbing  sequence  of  scenes  than 
ever  were  performed  on  any  stage. 
It  is  here,  indeed,  that  true  ex- 
citing novelty  is  to  be  found ;  while 
the  stage  carries  with  it  the  conven- 
tional traditions  of  the  player's  craft 
all  the  world  over,  and  is  only  a 
place  where  you  lose  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  advantages  of  being 
abroad  by  finding  that  you  are  in 
some  measure  at  home.  And  hence 
it  is  that  I  have  nothing  but  com- 
passion for  those  who  are  driven 
in  their  travels  to  such  sources  of 
enjoyment,  because  they  evidently 
gain  no  accession  of  happiness  by 
having  moved  over  a  few  hundreds 
of  miles,  but  are  dependent  on  the 
same  apparatus  of  enjoyment  which 
they  lean  on  in  their  own  prosaic 
homes.  To  people  so  thoroughly 
muddy-minded,  a  fine  poetic  senti- 
ment would  be  a  pearl  cast  before 
swine ;  but  to  others  of  a  higher 
tone  of  feeling,  who  are  led  by  bad 
example  to  prefer  the  seeing  of  spe- 
cial sights  among  a  strange  people 
to  the  seeing  of  the  people  them- 
selves, I  would  refer,  as  a  prettily- 
turned  precept  to  take  things  gently, 
the  couplet — 

"  Oh,  happiness  !  how  far  we  flee 
Thy  own  sweet  paths  in  search  of  thee." 

It  has  been  said  by  some  who 
acknowledged  the  utter  waste  of 
time  and  labour  in  going  abroad  to 
look  at  such  spectacles  as  one  can 
see  in  his  own  country,  that  the 
only  true  way  of  seeing,  and  by  see- 
ing enjoying,  foreign  countries,  is 
to  "  get  into  society,"  and  live  for 
a  while  among  the  people.  It  is 
very  plausibly  said  of  this  view, 
that  the  ordinary  traveller  cannot 
easily  get  out  of  the  groove  that 
has  been  made  for  him  by  other 
travellers  who,  on  the  right  and 
left  of  it,  have  so  coated  it  with  the 
conventionalism  of  their  own  class, 
that  the  real  character  and  condi- 
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tion  of  the  people  through,  whom 
this  groove  passes  are  concealed 
from  sight.  This  is  true ;  and  yet 
in  society  you  may  be  but  one  de- 
gree better  off — that  is  to  say,  you 
may  become  acquainted  with  one 
form  of  social  life  where  there  are 
fifty.  We  can  easily  infer,  from  our 
own  country,  what  it  is  to  get 
among  a  set — how  thoroughly  it  is 
apt  to  obliterate  any  appreciation  of 
the  general  condition  of  our  varied 
population  which  the  stranger  might 
have  imbibed,  even  from  merely 
reading  books  about  us.  A  traveller 
among  us  taking  away  with  him  the 
impressions  of  the  special  circle  in 
which  he  may  have  moved,  and 
knowing  nothing  further,  might 
easily  imbibe  the  notion  that  Eng- 
land consists  entirely  of  quakers 
and  vegetarians,  that  there  is  no 
religion  in  Scotland  but  high  apos- 
tolic Episcopacy,  and  that  the  Irish 
are  a  nation  of  resolute  Presby- 
terians. There  are  few  people  who 
cannot,  were  they  to  think  over 
their  experience,  remember  in- 
stances where  strangers  among  us 
have  so  helplessly  gravitated  to  the 
centre  of  some  circle,  that  their  no- 
tion of  the  country  at  large  has  been 
thus  exceptional ;  and  we  see  the 
effect  of  such  disturbing  influences 
in  all  the  books  written  about  us. 

To  be  in  good  society  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  any  one,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad;  but  it  is  denied 
to  many  a  worthy  and  respectable 
man  in  his  own  country,  and  is  a 
still  more  difficult  thing  to  achieve 
among  strangers,  notwithstanding 
a  common  superstition  of  the  road, 
that  a  true-born  Briton  is  received 
all  the  world  over  as  a  sort  of 
heaven-born  aristocrat — entitled  to 
social  equality  at  least  with  every 
one  he  sees,  if  not  to  such  a  general 
superiority  as  is  averred  in  those 
lines  of  Goldsmith,  which  some- 
how seem  to  vibrate  between  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous, 

"  Pride  in  each  port,  defiance  in  each  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by." 

Our  friend,  there,  from  Birming- 
ham, with  whom  we  have  had  an 


instructive  talk  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer — who  seems  extremely 
alarmed  lest  the  attentions  of  that 
dingy  foreigner  should  bring  him 
in  for  a  questionable  acquaintance 
— he,  despite  the  brilliant  gloss  of 
his  hat  and  boots,  and  the  unques- 
tionable bullion  of  that  watch- 
chain,  and  the  genuineness  of  his 
diamond  studs,  has  never  had  the 
faintest  glimpse  of  good  society  in 
his  own  country,  nor  has  he  any 
more  chance  of  mixing  with  it  than 
of  taking  his  bottle  of  lachrymae 
with  the  Pope,  or  his  pipe  with 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  And  this 
is  quite  well  known  to  the  dingy 
foreigner  at  whose  proffer  of  polite- 
ness he  is  so  alarmed ;  and  who,  by 
reason  of  a  certain  quiet  superiori- 
ty of  manner,  as  well  as  a  cut  or 
two  on  the  left  breast  of  his  coat, 
a  more  experienced  observer  would 
take  to  be  somebody.  Were  I  the 
director  of  that  well-fed  and  well- 
clad  countryman  of  mine,  who 
aspirates  his  vowels  and  sinks  his 
h's,  I  would  offer  him  two  pieces  of 
advice :  the  one,  not  to  be  afraid 
that  the  seedy  foreign  fellow  has 
any  designs  on  his  primy-cheeked 
daughter  and  her  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  he  learns  that  the  foreign 
fellow — so  like  all  other  foreigners 
he  couldn't  'ave  thought  it — hap- 
pens to  be  a  person  of  high  rank 
with  a  European  name,  I  would 
advise  him  not  to  proclaim,  when 
he  returns  to  the  brass  of  his  birth- 
place, that  his  arm  is  quite  tired 
from  shaking  hands  with  princes 
and  dukes,  for  people  will  not 
believe  that  he  has  carried  by 
assault  in  a  month  that  social 
standard  which  he  has  been  in 
vain  besieging  for  many  long  years 
at  home. 

Nor,  after  all,  is  the  traveller  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  social  scale, 
whose  eminence  is  such  that  he  never 
can  by  possibility  get  out  of  good,  or 
at  all  events  high,  society,  much 
more  to  be  envied.  There  must  be 
a  dreary  monotony  in  such  a  fate. 
There  might  perhaps  be  good  fun 
in  acting  the  part  for  a  while — as 
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in  the  instance  of  him  who,  not 
being  prepared  specifically  to  de- 
fine his  rank  or  profession,  said 
he  was  "an  elector  of  Middle- 
sex," and  so  received  semi-regal 
honours  as  an  Elector  of  the 
Empire ;  or  of  that  other,  who 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
mysterious  atmosphere  of  muffled 
veneration  wherever  he  went,  like 
that  which  surrounds  a  monarch 
travelling  incognito,  and  after 
frantic  but  vain  efforts  to  get  at 
the  secret  which  no  one  would 
admit  that  he  knew,  finding 
that  it  was  all  along  of  a  pair  of 
boots,  which  had  been  constructed 
by  an  artist  who  enjoyed  the  title 
of  bootmaker  to  a  royal  duke,  and 
who  had  so  adorned  his  leather 
with  titles  and  heraldic  devices,  as 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
boots  were  made  for  the  illustrious 
legs  of  his  royal  patron.  This 
might  be  an  interesting  variety;  but 
the  continued  separation  in  some 
high  region  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind— the  passing,  as  it  were,  from 
drawing-room  to  drawing-room  all 
over  the  world,  without  ever  de- 
scending to  the  basement  floor,  with 
its  cellars  and  kitchen,  or  shoulder- 
ing passengers  on  the  street,  or 
mingling  in  groups  of  common  folk 
unstared  at — must  entail  a  heavy 
burden  of  wearyness  on  him  who 
endures  it.  The  charm  of  vagrant 
enjoy  mentis,  I  suspect,  personal  free- 
dom, and  to  be  perfectly  free  you 
must  be  unknown;  for  there  is 
something  in  particulars  of  your 
separate  identity  being  known  to 
those  you  go  about  among  which 
partakes  of  slavery. 

Of  ways  of  independent  travel- 
ling, one,  which  must  have  had  its 
own  special  enjoyments, became  ex- 
tinct before  the  present  generation 
— that  of  the  horseman.  It  had  its 
troubles,  as  all  human  things  have, 
since  the  cavalry  force  of  honest 
men  going  forth  on  business  or 
pleasure  had  to  deal  with  an  an- 
tagonist cavalry  of  mounted  high- 
waymen; but  probably  this  only 
gave  zest  to  the  life  frequenters  of 
the  road,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from 


the  old  novels,  lived  in  a  perpetual 
succession  of  exciting  enjoyments. 
I  can  now  recall  from  very  early 
boyhood  the  vision  of  a  relation, 
who,  being  then  past  eighty,  and 
keeping  up  customs  now  a  hundred 
years  old,  had  just  finished  a  five 
hundred  miles'  journey  on  horse- 
back. I  looked  into  his  face  to  see 
the  stamp  of  the  intense  enjoy- 
ment that  must  have  been  treasured 
up  in  such  a  performance,  and 
thought  I  distinctly  saw  it  there. 
The  heavy  waggon,  too,  must  have 
had  its  pleasures,  less  as  a  means  of 
locomotion  than  a  place  of  rest, 
from  which  the  pedestrian  could 
make  his  casual  excursions. 

Pedestrianism,  however — "pad- 
ding the  hoof,"  as  it  used  to  be 
called — is  the  true  and  ultimate  per- 
fection of  pleasure -travelling.  It 
is  impossible  to  recall  any  condi- 
tion of  mixed  mental  and  physical 
exhilaration  higher  than  that  of 
starting  with  the  summer  dawn 
over  an  uninhabited  track  of  mixed 
mountain  and  forest  land,  when 
the  sun  has  not  yet  dried  the  dew, 
and  the  perfume  from  the  pine 
or  the  bog-myrtle  comes  freshened 
and  purified  through  its  watery 
coating.  Like  all  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  human  enjoyment,  pedes- 
trianism  deserves  careful  study  and 
attention  to  perfectionate  it,  as  the 
French  say ;  and  yet,  like  other 
blessed  things,  its  perfection  will 
be  found  in  a  judicious  discovery 
of,  and  adherence  to,  a  few  very 
simple  elementary  principles.  The 
first  thing  is  to  choose  your  ground ; 
and  here  all  that  can  be  said  is — 
make  sure  that  it  is  the  kind  of 
ground  you  like,  and  not  a  dis- 
trict forced  upon  you  by  that  mys- 
terio^us  law  of  the  road  which  holds 
the  will  of  tourists  in  its  iron  gripe. 
If  it  really  be  that  you  love  to 
traverse  the  great  plain  of  northern 
Europe,  with  half-barren  fields  on 
either  side,  and  a  straight  road 
surging  with  dust,  by  all  means 
indulge  yourself  in  it  to  your  heart's 
content ;  so  also  if  you  are  fond 
of  a  coal  and  iron  district,  where 
the  springs  run  ink,  and  a  hundred 
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furnaces  in  full  blast  throw  their 
dusky  curtain  between  you  and 
the  sun  ;  or,  again,  by  way  of 
variety,  if  you  choose  a  raised  dyke 
with  watery  plains  of  flat  Dutch 
polder  on  either  side,  where 
countless  cows  are  browsing  with 
their  tails  stuck  in  the  air,  and  the 
landscape  is  bounded  on  either  side 
by  two  embanked  canals,  —  take 
your  own  way  by  all  means.  If  it 
be  the  tourist's  taste  to  perambulate 
such  regions  it  is  well ;  but  what 
sometimes  happens  is,  that,  from 
want  of  circumspectness  or  ignor- 
ance of  physical  geography,  he 
makes  a  bad  investment  of  his 
holiday,  by  alighting  on  the  ground 
that  does  not  afford  him  real  enjoy- 
ment. The  southern  Englishman, 
for  instance,  arguing  from  the  full 
foliage  clustering  over  his  own 
porch,  may  suppose  that  a  .vine 
country  is  a  world  of  the  same  lux- 
urious green,  with  cool  recesses 
and  shady  avenues,  whereas  he 
will  probably  find  himself  in  a 
narrow,  hot,  dusty  lane  between  two 
blazing-hot  high  walls ;  and  if  he 
climb  one  of  them  for  a  refreshing 
peep  beyond,  he  will  look  into  a 
stony  terrace,  where  rows  of  lum- 
pish sticks  are  entwined  with  scarce- 
ly perceptible  green  twigs,  while  a 
heap  of  hot  dry  stones  is  gathered 
round  the  roots. 

Of  course  the  great  staple  of  all 
pedestrian  enjoyments  and  exploits 
is  the  Alps.  In  the  Oberland  cir- 
cumstances have  made  walking  the 
fashionable  canon,  and  so  potent  is 
it,  that  there  one  may  occasionally 
encounter  a  fat  member  of  our 
stiff  and  decorous  classes,  disguised 
in  blouse,  straw  hat,  and  green  veil, 
with  a  long  Alp  en-stock  to  leap 
the  crevasses  withal ;  the  whole 
making  a  metamorphosis  which  is 
very  amazing  to  his  family,  and 
still  more  to  himself,  since  he  feels 
doubts  of  his  own  identity,  and 
wonders  whether  he  really  is  that 
worshipful  alderman  or  very  rever- 
end dean  which  he  had  been  wont 
to  consider  himself  at  home. 

I  owe  the  recollection  of  many  de- 
lightful days  to  wanderings  among 


the  Alps  ;  but  the  district  has  its 
blots.  Chief  of  these  is  the  sad 
abandonment  of  personal  freedom 
to  which  one  is  subjected.  You  are 
in  a  land  where  every  human  being 
lives  by  showing  the  stranger  about ; 
it  is  the  territory  of  a  vast  corpora- 
tion of  showmen,  who  are  deter- 
mined .to  transact  business  with 
every  one  who  enters  it.  If  you 
ask  that  peasant,  who  professes  to 
be  engrossed  in  his  hay,  whether 
the  right  or  the  left  hand  path 
leads  to  Lauterbrunen,  you  find 
that  you  have  engaged  a  sort  of 
valet  for  some  unknown  period. 
Nay,  with  no  such  excuse,  a  stout 
native  will  select  you  for  his  victim. 
The  road  is  open  to  him  as  well  as 
to  you  ;  he  may  walk  side  by  side 
with  you — nor  can  you  stop  his 
mouth  if  he  chooses  to  insist  on 
pointing  out  to  you  the  prominent 
objects  of  interest  on  the  way ; 
and  when  at  last  he  maintains  that 
you  have  taken  him  into  your  em- 
ployment, and  you  desire  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  magistrate,  you  are 
directed  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
at  which  the  defendant  serves,  who 
finds  that  appearances  are  against 
you,  and  decides  accordingly.  Every 
common  cattle -gate  you  pass  is 
opened  by  a  mob,  who  all  claim  a 
share  in  the  reward  appropriate  to 
that  important  service.  Oh,  hor- 
rible !  on  the  brink  of  that  preci- 
pice see  two  men  struggling  with 
each  other  in  mortal  conflict ! 
Don't  be  alarmed,  they  are  only 
exhibiting  to  the  stranger  the 
national  accomplishment  of  wrest- 
ling—  presently  they  will  come 
for  their  money.  You  get  such 
a  start  that  you  nearly  tumble 
into  the  gorge,  from  the  dis- 
charge of  a  cannon  close  to  your 
ear,  the  roar  of  which  reverberates 
among  the  rocks  like  the  discharge 
of  a  park  of  artillery.  While  you 
are  trying  to  keep  down  your  in- 
dignation at  this  malicious  trick, 
you  find  that  you  are  expected 
to  pay  for  it,  for  it  was  done  for 
your  special  benefit.  Then  comes 
a  string  of  croaking  girls,  singing 
that  horrid  '  Ranz  des  Vaches/ 
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Further  on  stands  a  big  fellow 
with  an  Alpine  horn  to  astonish 
you  ;  and — is  it  possible  1 — he  is 
attended  by  two  full-dressed  dam- 
sels, in  the  Drury  Lane  costume  of 
Swiss  peasants,  performing  for  your 
benefit  on  musical  glasses.  The 
same  spirit,  when  it  can  get  no 
higher  utterance,  vents  itself  in 
children  holding  out  wild  straw- 
berries in  their  dirty  hands,  or 
even  a  common  flower  or  two — a 
practice  which  Byron,  surely  not  ex- 
pecting credit  for  simplicity,  speaks 
of  as 

' '  Peasant  girls  with  deep-blue  eyes,     . 
And  hands  which  oft'er  early  flowers." 

One  may  get  rid  of  this  torture 
by  leaving  the  established  touring- 
ground.  I  have  found  that  by  so 
simple  a  measure  as  crossing  the 
Grimsel  and  going  down  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone — which,  for  some  oc- 
cult reason,  tourists  were  not  under 
an  obligation  to  "do  " — I  was  entire- 
ly free  from  the  tormenting  swarm 
in  the  Oberland.  But  the  affair 
assumes  another  and  more  serious 
aspect.  Of  course,  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  for  a  person  to  fre- 
quent a  country  and  avoid  seeing 
some  types  of  its  most  remarkable 
scenery.  But  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  the  Alps  or  other  snowy 
ranges  without  assistance,  and  the 
traveller  must  subject  himself  to 
the  humiliation  of  taking  an  occa- 
sional guide.  I  say  humiliation, 
because  it  is  a  real  abandonment 
for  the  time  of  civil  liberty.  One 
has  not  employed  a  servant,  but 
has  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
a  master,  who  bids  him  do  this, 
and  he  doeth  it — go  there,  and  he 
goeth.  Your  thoughts,  even,  are 
not  your  own,  for  he  will  speak  to 
you ;  and  if  he  do  not  excite  in  you  a 
sympathetic  response  to  his  separate 
thoughts,  he  will  at  all  events  drag 
you  away  from  your  own  by  rous- 
ing your  indignation.  He  becomes 
your  instructor  too,  for  the  time 
being,  in  archaeology,  if  not  also  in 
geology  and  botany.  Would  the 
meek  tourist  think  of  sending  his 
son  to  a  lubberly  peasant  or  a  vaga- 
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bond  hanger-on  at  an  inn  to  have 
him  taught  science  ?  Yet  such  is 
the  spell  with  which  he  becomes 
besotted,  that  he  puts  himself — a 
man  past  middle  age,  perhaps — to 
school  with  precisely  such  a  person, 
to  be  instructed  in  some  of  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  imbibes 
all  he  is  told  with  an  implicit  reli- 
ance which  he  would  not  bestow  on 
the  works  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher of  the  age,  in  the  freedom  of 
his  own  elbow-chair.  He  who  has 
ever  had  the  fortune  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  this  class  explaining  to 
foreigners  the  objects  with  which 
he  is  familiar  at  home,  may  estimate 
what  amazing  and  preposterous 
nonsense  he  is  liable  to  be  told  by 
guide,  commissioner,  or  cicerone  in 
foreign  parts.  It  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed by  simple  souls,  that  these 
men  are  the  depositories  of  the  old 
traditions  of  their  districts.  Tradi- 
tions !  Nonsense.  Such  things  dis- 
appear wherever  books  circulate  or 
places  become  spoken  of  in  print. 
In  these  the  oral  tradition  becomes 
only  a  bad  version  of  the  best 
history  or  poem  relating  to  the 
district.  At  Loch  Katrine  you  are 
now  told  the  whole  story  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  as  a  local  legend 
founded  on  fact;  in  Carlisle  they 
show  you  the  dungeon  where  Fergus 
M'lvpr  was  chained ;  and  in  Leip- 
zic  one  may  see  the  cellar  where 
Mephistopheles  drew  various  kinds 
of  wines  out  of  the  table  with  his 
gimlet. 

Having  said  my  malison  against 
him,  I  must  admit  the  necessity  of 
the  guide  to  some  features  of  Swiss 
scenery.  One  might  manage  several 
of  the  passes  and  the  tops  of  some 
considerable  hills  without  him,  but 
he  becomes,  to  the  stranger,  neces- 
sary on  the  glacier.  I  feel  it  yet — 
the  bitter  humiliation  with  which, 
after  having  tried  glaciers  in  the 
Grindelwald  and  Grimsel  with  no 
profitable  result,  and  got  a  fright 
at  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  I  was 
reduced  to  the  humiliation  of 
taking  an  attendant  across  the 
Mont  Blanc  glaciers  to  that  rock 
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spotted  with  showy  lichens  which 
is  termed  the  Jardin.  A  guide  is 
in  fact  as  necessary  on  the  glacier 
as  a  pilot  on  an  unknown  sea,  and 
from  the  same  cause — the  existence 
of  sunken  rocks.  These  make  reefs 
and  breakers  in  the  one  case ;  in  the 
other  they  interrupt  the  uniform 
progress  of  the  glacier,  and  create 
those  terrific  chaotic  jumbles  of 
spike  and  precipice,  which,  were 
you  getting  within  any  of  them 
unguided,  would  feel  so  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  hope.  Then 
the  changes  are  so  quick  and  ter- 
rible. A  tourmente  or  snow-storm 
sweeps  over,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
there  is  a  treacherous  covering  on 
those  deep  crevasses  which  you  have 
been  vainly  endeavouring  to  see  to 
the  bottom  of.  Over  the  field  of 
snow  where,  in  the  hot  sunshine, 
we  have  walked  knee-deep  in  slush, 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain  has 
passed,  and  on  a  sudden  it  is  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  crust  of  glit- 
tering slippery  ice.  In  the  morning, 
as  you  pass  upwards,  you  may 
notice  a  ball  of  quartz  basking  in 
the  sun,  and  melting  a  small  circular 
orifice  round  it  in  the  ice  :  while 
you  are  absent  the  cavity  increases, 
until  the  vagrant  melted  waters  on 
the  surface  of  the  glacier  find  it 
out,  and,  tumbling  in,  breakthrough 
to  the  caverns  below;  and  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  wanderer, 
whose  eyes  feasted  at  morn  on  a 
small  bowl,  of  a  cerulean  blue  so  pure 
and  clear  as  no  artist  ever  fashioned 
in  the  finest  Bohemian  glass,  when 
he  looks  for  it  at  eve  sees  a  ghastly 
chasm,  into  which  a  roaring  torrent 
finds  its  way  far  down  beyond  the 
stretch  of  human  eyesight  into  the 
dark  and  rugged  vaults  of  the 
glacier.  Such  and  fifty  other  shift- 
ing phenomena  put  the  glacier 
beyond  the  safe  handling  of  the 
self -relying  pedestrian;  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that,  while  he  is 
at  work  so  ambitious,  he  should 
abandon  his  liberty,  and  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  a  professional 
adviser. 

Thus  it  becomes  a  matter  for  the 
rambler's  consideration  whether  he 


may  not  achieve  more  freedom  of 
foot  and  thorough  enjoyment  in 
regions  less  illustrious.  He  will 
find  a  rich  variety  of  broken 
country  and  many  noble  precipices 
even  in  the  Jura ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
go  to  Switzerland  and  not  reach 
the  Alps.  The  district  of  the  Seven 
Mountains  is  available  considerably 
nearer  home ;  and  though  the  rocks 
facing  the  Rhine  show  a  hard,  dry, 
wine  country,  it  is  seamed  with 
forest  defiles  which  make  pleasant 
walking-ground.  Still  better  is  the 
district  which  includes  the  Yosges 
and  the  Odenwald.  Mountains,  ra- 
vines, and  forests,  and  a  good  supply 
of  castellated  ruins,  complete  the  re- 
quisites of  a  good  rambling  country 
for  the  moderately  ambitious — a 
"  second-class"  touring  district,  ac- 
cording to  the  phraseology  with 
which  the  railway  train  has  every- 
where driven  out  the  old  degrees 
of  comparison  as  it  has  driven  out 
the  old  coaches. 

The  scenery  on  the  Upper  Elbe, 
another  of  these  petty  touring  dis- 
tricts, derives  importance  and  in- 
terest from  being  the  first  scene  of 
natural  picturesqueness  encounter- 
ed by  the  traveller  passing  west- 
ward across  the  great  dreary  plain 
of  Northern  Europe — the  most  ad- 
vanced headland,  as  it  were,  looking 
out  from  Central  Europe  over  the 
vast  sea  of  sand  that  lies  between 
it  and  the  Ural  chain.  This  dis- 
trict, known  as  the  Saxon  and  the 
Bohemian  Schweitz,  is  dear  to  the 
recollection  of  many  a  one  who  in 
the  old  waggon  days  had  to  endure 
the  long  monotony  of  the  flat  road. 
It  is  different  now,  perhaps,  when 
the  traveller  remembers  only  the 
various  lively  cities  of  Northern 
Germany,  as  the  stages  in  a  rapid 
passage  through  an  unnoticeable 
level  country,  with  very  easy  gra- 
dients indeed  between  them. 

Altogether  this  district  is  a  very 
available  one,  and  I  desire  to  men- 
tion— lest  I  should  forget  it,  in  my 
enthusiasm,  when  I  get  a  little  fur- 
ther—  that  there  may  be  had  in 
Dresden,  and  in  many  other  places 
besides,  for  aught  I  know  to  the 
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contrary,  the  most  wonderful  print- 
ed guide,  half -book  half -map,  to 
this  curious  region  for  the  sum  of 
sixpence  sterling.  It  calls  itself 
'Wegweiser  durch  Dresden  und 
die  Sachsiche  Schweiz — ein  Rathge- 
ber  f  iir  Reisende ; '  '  Guide  through 
Dresden  and  the  Saxon  Switzerland 
— an  Adviser  for  Travellers.'  It 
fulfils,  by  so  many  clever  expressive 
woodcuts,  the  promise  in  the  title- 
page  to  give  sixty-six  illustrations 
of  the  scenery  and  buildings.  It 
has  several  maps  and  tables  of  dis- 
tances, with  time  -  tables  also  of 
the  railway  trains  and  steamboats. 
This  feature  shows  that  the  work 
must  be  kept  parallel  with  the  latest 
arrangements,  like  other  time-tables, 
and  that  it  must  have  an  extensive 
sale — in  fact,  an  immense  circula- 
tion must  be  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  be  produced  with  any  remunera- 
tion, for  I  have  still  to  mention  its 
more  remarkable  item  of  instruc- 
tion. This  consists  of  a  sort  of 
balloon-view  or  elevation-map  of 
the  district.  It  is  the  best  imita- 
tion of,  and  substitute  for,  a  raised 
model  of  a  mountain  district  that 
I  ever  saw  on  flat  paper.  It  af- 
fords an  infinitely  more  distinct 
notion  of  the  specialities  of  the 
district  than  our  Ordnance  maps; 
but  of  course  the  artist  in  this  case 
was  not  responsible  for  scientific 
accuracy  of  mensuration,  but  might 
have  recourse  to  every  device  that 
could  give  prominence  and  specific 
form  to  the  crowd  of  objects  which 
he  had  to  bring  forward  ;  and  I 
question  much  if  he  was  restrained 
by  trigonometrical  accuracy,  per- 
spective, or  any  other  scientific 
code.  There  have  long  been  similar 
foreshortened  charts  of  the  Rhine 
scenery,  but  not,  to  my  eye,  with 
nearly  the  same  fulness  and  clear- 
ness of  effect;  but  this  may  arise 
from  the  less  practicable  character 
of  the  scenery. 

The  '  Wegweiser '  will  give  the 
traveller  a  general  notion  of  the 
geological  character  of  the  district, 
if  he  have  not  mastered  this  from 
more  authentic  sources.  And  in- 
deed no  district  perhaps  of  the 


same  limited  extent  in  Europe  af- 
fords so  distinct  a  type  of  the  great 
geological  groups,  arising,  as  it  is 
said,  at  such  awfully  distant  eras, 
into  which  the  world  is  divided  by 
the  adepts.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked that  the  name  of  Saxon 
Switzerland  is  inapt,  and  likely  to 
be  disappointing,  as  raising  the  ex- 
pectation that  in  this  petty  district 
one  shall  find  anything  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  great  backbone  of 
Europe.  But,  rather  curiously,  the 
great  geological  features  of  Switzer- 
land are  here  repeated.  Around, 
we  have  the  primitive  and  later 
eruptive  rocks,  as  in  the  Alpine 
chain ;  while  in  the  centre  the 
scenery  is  formed  by  broken  masses 
of  the  sedimentary  or  stratified  de- 
posits, just  as  in  the  Jura.  The 
chief  antagonism  between  the  two 
is  in  their  proportions,  for  the 
eruptive  mountains  which  repre- 
sent the  Alps  are  here  on  a  very 
humble  scale,  while  their  sedimen- 
tary neighbours  rival,  if  they  do  not 
excel,  the  Munster  Thai — the  most 
capricious  and  eccentric  of  the  cuts 
through  the  Jura ;  and,  indeed,  these 
two  pieces  of  scenery  have  a  won- 
derful resemblance  to  each  other, 
arising  from  identity  of  raw  ma- 
terial. 

The  mountain  group  of  the  Elbe, 
in  fact,  makes  in  itself  a  complete 
cosmogony.  To  get  easily  through 
all  its  stages,  you  have  only  to  start 
with  the  kind  of  axiom  that  the 
globe  was  at  one  time  a  molten 
mass,  whirling  about  in  space,  and 
getting  itself  gradually  rounded  be- 
fore its  surface  cooled.  A  thin  crust 
of  primitive  rock  at  last  gathers 
over  it ;  winds  and  waters  and  other 
elemental  detritants  rubbing  on 
this  hard  surface  for  thousands — 
or,  shall  we  say  millions — of  years, 
scrape  it  away  in  dust  or  sand, 
which  forms  at  last  a  sort  of  paste 
on  the  surface.  Meanwhile,  so  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  in- 
ternal cooling,  that  anywhere  here 
or  there  on  the  surface  an  erratic 
spurt  or  bubble  of  molten  matter 
may  belch  up  through  the  thin 
superficial  paste.  So  it  came  to  pass 
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here.  You  can  figure  the  whole 
thing  by  supposing  the  body  of  an 
apple-pie  boiling  through  the  crust. 
The  erratic  morsel  will  pitch  the 
doughy  surface  aside  on  either  hand, 
displaying  its  strata  horizontally, 
and  will  itself  take  up  a  superposi- 
tion. In  the  specialty  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland  we  will  have  a  closer 
idea  of  the  reality  by  supposing  a 
paste  made  of  starch,  burst  through, 
say,  by  molten  glass — for  the  sort  of 
semi -crystalline  form  assumed  by 
fragments  of  starch  in  the  shape  in 
which  the  article  is  sold  by  all  re- 
spectable or  disrespectable  dealers, 
is  here  repeated  on  a  large  scale, 
and  it  is  this  peculiarity  of  shape 
that  gives  the  eccentric  grandeur  to 
these  Saxon  rocks.  Set  a  bundle  of 
starch  sticks  before  you,  and  sup- 
pose them  varying  from  one  to 
several  hundreds  of  feet  in  height, 
some  standing  erect,  others  leaning 
over  or  across  each  other,  and  you 
can  easily  imagine  a  picturesque 
scene.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
it  resembles  a  glacier  turned  into 
stone.  The  mechanism  is  nearly 
identical,  though  the  process  is 
opposite.  The  eruptive  rock  kicks 
up  against  the  sedimentary  cake  in 
the  one  case — in  the  other,  the  mu- 
cilaginous ice  squeezes  itself  down 
upon  the  rocks  that  shatter  it. 

Surely  geology  is  the  most  ac- 
commodating of  sciences ;  for  when 
it  develops  any  phenomenon  which 
puzzles  one,  it  is  all  put  right  by 
establishing  a  depression  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth  here,  or  a  second,  third, 
or  fourth  eruption  there,  at  reason- 
able intervals  of  a  million  years  or 
so.  Here  all  the  results  are  dis- 
tinctly before  us.  The  primitive 
rock,  to  be  sure — the  original  crust 
• — has  been  pretty  well  jostled  out  of 
sight  in  the  general  splutter,  but 
it  may  be  seen  cropping  out  in  the 
western  border  of  the  Swiss.  Next 
come  the  shattered  masses  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  which  constitute 
the  picturesque  scenes  of  the  Saxon 
portion  of  the  range  ;  and,  wander- 
ing away  into  Bohemia,  the  erup- 
tive masses  which  caused  all  the 
mischief  lift  their  conical  heads  into 


the  clouds  in  the  calm  serenity 
which  they  have  maintained  ever 
since  that  long,  long  time  ago, 
when  their  red-hot  molten  surfaces 
cooled  down  by  contact  with  the 
passing  breeze,  and  their  boiling 
lava  crystallised  into  basalt. 

Though  the  Bohemian  Schweitz 
is  less  astonishing  and  "  loud,"  as 
our  gents  say,  than  the  Saxon,  yet 
I  prefer  it  as  rambling  ground. 
It  is  not  so  populous  in  itself,  and 
is  less  densely  invaded  by  the  tour- 
ist population  from  without.  The 
water  flows  clear  and  bright  in 
pebbly  brooks  from  its  hard  rocks, 
instead  of  sinking  into  porous  stones 
and  sand ;  and  one  walks  on  stems 
and  roots  of  trees  instead  of  a  finely- 
powdered  dust,  which  either  lies 
hot  and  blinding  in  the  still  sun- 
shine, or  rises  in  overwhelming 
clouds  with  the  least  breath  of 
wind.  There  is  plenty  of  hard 
climbing  to  be  had,  with  results 
worthy  of  the  exertion,  in  the  Bo- 
hemian hills.  Ascents  at  so  contin- 
uously abrupt  an  angle  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  anywhere  climb- 
ed ;  without  the  aid  of  the  quantity 
of  underwood  with  which  they  are 
clothed,  the  feat  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, and  even  so  it  is  more  like 
mounting  the  shrouds  than  any 
other  exercise  in  my  experience. 
In  the  recesses  of  these  mountains 
one  may  find  pieces  of  rock-scenery 
which,  reached  unexpectedly  by  de- 
vious scrambling  through  the  over- 
shading  forests,  winding  through 
narrow  defiles,  give,  in  my  estimate 
of  such  matters,  more  enjoyment 
than  the  renowned  cliffs  of  the  op- 
position establishment,  which  are 
commemorated  in  all  the  guide- 
books, and  stare  a  man  broadly  in 
the  face  for  many  many  miles  as 
he  approaches  them.  Many  of  the 
cliffs  are  of  beautiful  basalt.  I 
have  seen  clusters  of  pillars  among 
them  so  slim  that  one  might  expect 
to  pick  out  a  suitable  walking-stick 
from  the  bunch.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  condescends  to  use  them 
as  side-posts  on  his  imperial  roads, 
where  they  stand  from  five  to  eight 
feet  long,  or  so,  symmetrically  poly- 
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gonal,  and  certainly  more  limber  in 
their  proportions  than  stone  pillars 
could  be  made  by  tooling  without 
great  risk  of  fracture.  Near  Aussig 
I  saw  basalt  of  a  fine  cream  colour, 
which  would  certainly  make  noble 
building  stone — hard,  durable,  and 
beautiful.  The  quarrying  of  it  is 
the  easiest  I  ever  saw  ;  the  pillars, 
lying  horizontally,  have  only  to  be 
separated  by  a  wedge  and  rolled 
down  the  hill.  If  broken  trans- 
versely, the  fragments  could  be 
built  into  walls  of  the  most  uniform 
Cyclopean  architecture.  Through- 
out either  Schweitz,  indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  enormous  and  varied 
building  materials,  which  the  Elbe 
and  the  railways  could  spread 
abroad  were  the  Germans  good 
builders.  With  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  their  great  efforts  in  archi- 
tecture, their  buildings  are  of  a 
coarse,  unseemly  rubble,  which  has 
to  be  plastered  over  and  painted 
— "compo'd,"  in  short,  like  a  miser- 
able London  brick  shell,  before  it 
becomes  presentable.  Thus  every 
house  either  has  the  aspect  of 
glossy  newness,  too  fine  for  use,  or 
of  slatternly  and  sordid  decay. 

When  tired  of  the  solitude  of  the 
mountain  clefts,  one  can  from  their 
summits  look  to  either  side  on  scenes 
of  active  life,  sweetened  by  distance. 
On  the  one  side  is  a  view  down 
on  the  Elbe,  peopled  by  varied  craft, 
with  the  castled  crag  of  the  Shrek- 
stein  on  its  opposite  bank,  looking 
exactly  like  a  commodity  imported 
from  the  Rhine.  On  the  other  side, 
again,  may  be  seen  the  great  Bohe- 
mian coal-field — a  cultivated  valley, 
dotted  with  villages  and  Oriental- 
looking  churches,  their  pear-shaped 
cupolas  clear  and  red  against  the 
verdure.  It  has  the  aspect  of  a 
district  possessed  of  vast  mineral 
riches,  were  there  capital  and  enter- 
prise to  draw  them  forth.  I  was 
told  of  seams  of  coal  thirty  feet  thick. 
The  quantity  of  waggons  seen  from 
the  height,  like  black  beetles  com- 
ing and  going  along  the  length  of 
the  valley,  testify  that,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  clumsy  way,  its  resources 
are  turned  to  use;  but  along,  straight, 


black  streak  suggests  that  other 
means  are  also  available ;  and  sud- 
denly, like  a  fiery-mouthed  dragon, 
a  railway  train  rushes  past  the  black 
specks.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
in  all  this  mismanagement  of  some 
kind ;  for,  with  a  railway  available, 
the  employment  of  waggons  is  sheer 
waste. 

Having  looked  at  these  things, 
the  wanderer,  unseen  himself,  can 
again  retire  into  the  dark  recesses  of 
the  clefts.  Here,  then,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  Schweitzes. 
In  the  Saxon,  the  rocks  abstractly 
are  wonderful  things,  but  they  are 
in  many  cases  top  close  to  civilisa- 
tion and  industry  for  enjoyment. 
You  go  over  grass  and  turnips  and 
dung  to  get  at  the  base  of  the  pre- 
cipice which  the  plough  must  have 
touched  in  turning.  Then,  to  be 
sure,  you  scramble  up  through  some 
dark  ravine,  "  where,  o'er  the  rock, 
the  scarcely  waving  pine  fills  the 
brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe ;" 
and  having  wound  thus  up  many 
hundreds  of  feet  with  rather  hardish 
labour — will  you  believe  it ! — you 
find  a  flat  table-land,  with  grass 
and  turnips  and  dung  to  the  very 
edge  _of  the  precipice ;  and  there, 
with  these  grisly  rocks  between  you 
and  the  world,  you  are  surrounded 
by  all  the  apparatus  of  dusty  indus- 
try. It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt,  to 
behold  a  people  so  zealously  and 
enlightenedly  active  as  these  Saxon 
mountaineers;  but  having  left  re- 
formatories, model  lodging-houses, 
and  prize  ploughing-matches  behind 
you  at  home,  with  all  the  other 
uniform  affairs  of  daily  life,  you  do 
not  desire  to  find  their  characteristic 
accompaniments  where  you  seek  the 
solitude  of  nature. 

The  searcher  after  the  lonely  and 
picturesque  may,  however,  adjust 
his  wanderings  to  his  taste,  by  going 
at  once  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
highest  rocks — say  theLilienstein — 
and  thence  inspecting  and  studying 
the  physical  geography  of  the  coun- 
try. Wherever  he  finds  the  forest- 
land  stretching  in  its  deep  green,  he 
may  know  that  he  will  find  nature 
and  solitude ;  for  it  is  the  virtue  of 
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trees  that,  even  if  planted  by  the 
hand  of  man,  when  left  alone,  they 
gradually  pass,  as  they  increase  in 
bulk  and  strength,  into  the  domain 
of  nature,  where  their  first  ancestry 
dwelt  before  our  naked  ancestry 
glided  beneath  their  shade ;  and 
especially  have  they  this  power  of 
resuming  the  condition  of  their  race 
when,  crowded  over  large  tracks, 
they  form,  as  it  were,  a  strong  com- 
bined opposition  to  the  realm  of  art. 
Many  such  forest -tracks  can  be 
traced  from  the  Lilienstein  or  any 
other  of  the  chief  heights.  Keeping 
to  these,  there  is  coolness  and  shade 
and  freedom  from  dust ;  and,  in 
whatever  manner  the  trees  may  have 
come  to  be  where  they  are,  there  is 
thorough  nature. 

How  came  it  that,  as  to  this  Lil- 
ienstein, Murray  frightens  simple 
people  by  saying  that  it  is  accessible 
"  by  narrow  paths  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  by  scaling-ladders  placed  against 
the  precipice"  ?  I  went  up  on  one 
side,  and  came  down  on  the  other, 
without  finding  any  ladders,  or  any 
necessity  for  such  assistance.  Lad- 
ders there  may  be,  however,  for 
aught  I  know.  Probably  the  guides 
know  them,  like  other  mysteries  of 
the  spot,  and  may  make  their  victims 
mount  them,  to  show  how  perilous 
the  way  is,  and  how  necessary  their 
own  protecting  strength,  courage, 
and  skill.  And  why  should  they 
not,  poor  fellows  1  It  is  the  nature 
and  the  privilege  of  all  skilful  artists 
to  exhibit  the  resources  of  their 
craft  by  seeking  out  difficulties  and 
overcoming  them.  Other  thoughts 
were,  however,  in  my  mind,  when, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  Lilien- 
stein, and  peeping  down  into  the 
narrow  clefts — some  so  narrow  that 
a  stout  person  might  stick  half-way 
down  them — I  remembered  that  it 
must  be  just  forty  years  ago  since 
one  whose  heart  could  enjoy  all  the 
specialties  of  the  scene,  and  whose 
genius  was  able  to  convey  them  to 
the  world,  must  have  looked  abroad 
from  the  same  spot.  It  will  startle 
many  a  one  into  recollections  of 
mingled  happiness  and  sadness, 
when  I  name  John — or,  as  his  famil- 


iars called  him — Johnny  Russell, 
the  author  of  '  A  Tour  in  Germany.' 
It  was  he,  indeed,  who  brought  the 
Saxon  Schweitz  into  fashion.  The 
guide-books  still  quote  his  account 
of  the  whole,  as  at  once  the  most 
compact  and  vivid  that  they  can 
find ;  and  they  thus  render  this  part 
of  his  work  so  familiar  to  the  world 
— though  the  man  himself  is  for- 
gotten, save  by  those  who  knew  his 
genial  wit — that  it  is  as  difficult  to 
pick  from  it  as  from  any  piece  of 
standard  literature  an  unhackneyed 
passage.  But  perhaps  everybody  has 
not  read  this  account  of  the  cleft 
behind  the  great  rock  overlooking 
the  Elbe,  called  the  Bastey : — 

"  The  Ottawalder- Grand  is  so 
narrow,  and  its  walls  are  so  lofty, 
that  many  parts  of  it  can  never  have 

felt  sunshine In  one 

place  the  walls  are  not  more  than 
four  feet  asunder.  Some  huge 
blocks,  in  their  course  from  the 
summit,  have  been  jammed  in  be- 
tween them,  and  formed  a  natural 
roof,  beneath  which  you  must  creep 
along  above  the  brook  on  planks  if 
the  brook  be  small,  or  wading  in 
water  if  it  be  swollen ;  for  the  rivulet 
occupies  the  whole  space  between 
the  walls  in  this  narrow  passage, 
which  goes  under  the  name  of 
'Hell.'  When,  again,  from  some 
elevated  point,  you  overlook  the 
whole  mass,  and  see  these  stiff  bare 
rocks  rising  from  the  earth,  mani- 
festing, though  now  disjoined,  that 
they  once  formed  one  body,  you 
might  think  yourself  gazing  on  the 
skeleton  of  a  perishing  world,  all 
the  softer  parts  of  which  have 
mouldered  away,  and  left  only  the 
naked  indestructible  framework." 

Works  of  travels  are  destined 
merely  for  the  moment,  when  they 
only,  as  is  too  generally  their  me- 
thod, repeat  over  what  has  been 
said  before  in  new  language,  or 
describe  isolated  personal  events 
which  give  no  impression  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  of  the  country 
perambulated.  But  there  are  others 
that  ought  to  live — that  must  live, 
indeed,  if  we  would  understand  what 
the  world  was  about  at  the  time 
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when  they  were  written.  In  this 
class  Russell's  *  Germany '  deserves 
to  be  ranked.  There  are  many 
magnificent  books  of  travel  in  the 
present  day  which  do  not  contain 
a  tolerable  percentage  of  the  genius, 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  good  taste 
which  have  found  room  for  them- 
selves in  his  two  tiny  volumes. 

There  is  another  object  of  medi- 
tative interest  to  detain  us  dreaming 
on  Lilienstein ;  over  against  it,  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  river,  stands 
its  rival  in  height  and  aspect,  Kcenig- 
stein.  In  that  fantastic  world  we 
might  take  its  indented  architec- 
tural-looking summit  for  a  freak  of 
nature — for  among  the  rocks  around 
there  are  many  which  have  fully  as 
close  a  resemblance  to  a  fortress 
built  with  hands — but  you  know 
this  to  be  a  place  of  strength  re- 
nowned in  war.  Its  bastions  and 
curtains  rise  straight  up  from  the 
precipice  scarped  to  suit  them ;  you 
can  see  that  below  is  solid  rock, 
and  that  the  many-angled  profile 
is  a  crowd  of  buildings,  but  you 
cannot- trace  the  line  where  nature's 
work  ends  and  man's  begins.  Every 
German-Saxon  bosom  swells  with 
just  pride  on  beholding  that  national 
palladium,  but  it  is  a  pride  that  late 
events  in  the  history  of  the  art  of 
war  must  dash  with  apprehension. 
As  yet  it  has  been  undefiled  by  cap- 
ture, though  of  ten  sorely  tried.  What 
has  rendered  it  so  inestimable  to  its 
owners  and  so  coveted  by  enemies 
is,  that  in  troubled  times  the  price- 
less contents  of  the  Dresden  gallery, 
and  the  glittering  riches  of  the  Green 
vault,  are  all  packed  up  and  stowed 
away  within  Festung  Koenigstein. 
This  arrangement  interfered  with 
the  fine  symmetry  of  Napoleon's 
designs,  and  he  had  to  submit,  poor 
fellow,  to  behold  a  blank  in  the 
Louvre  ;  where  all  the  other  finest 
pictu  res  in  the  world  were  assembled , 
those  of  Dresden  were  wanting  to 
make  the  thing  complete.  To  add 
to  the  bitterness  of  disappointment, 
he  could  see  the  very  roof  that 
covered  the  pictures  and  trinkets 
he  longed  so  to  possess.  Madly  he 
battered  at  it  from  the  surrounding 


heights — from  the  Lilienstein  itself 
— but  the  stately  fortress  was  only 
touched  by  exhausted  shot,  like  the 
traveller  crouching  in  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  who  gets  a  scratch,  and 
nothing  worse  save  the  fright,  from 
the  hungry  lion  below.  But,  alas 
for  Koenigstein  in  this  age  so  illus- 
trious for  rapid  advancement  in  the 
arts  of  destruction  !  The  days  were 
when  such  castles  as  Edinburgh  and 
Carisbrook  were  "  deemed  impreg- 
nable in  war  ; "  they  were  counted 
worthless  under  the  Vauban  sys- 
tem ;  and  now  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  unassailable  repute  are 
pretty  nearly  on  a  par.  Dresden's 
possession  of  her  treasures  in  art, 
antiquity,  and  finery,  must  depend 
on  the  peaceful  attitude  of  Central 
Europe  or  the  forbearance  of  con- 
querors ;  and  let  him  who  can  pre- 
dict how  long  the  one  will  last,  and 
when  the  other  will  dawn  upon  the 
earth. 

There  are  waterfalls  in  the  Saxon 
Schweitz  of  which  the  guides  and 
innkeepers  are  proud.  I  have  seen 
none  of  them,  and  indeed  have  kept 
sedulously  out  of  sight  of  them, 
having  been  frightened  off  by  the 
preliminary  information  that  for  a 
few  groschen  the  torrent  could  be 
temporarily  enlarged  for  the  benefit 
of  the  visitor.  I  had  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  shock  communicated 
to  my  nerves  by  a  visit  to  a  dirty 
driblet  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  called 
Shanklen  Chine.  When  its  keeper 
or  owner  locked  it  up  and  took  his 
fee  my  temper  got  the  better  of  me, 
and  I  could  not  help  observing, 
that  if  his  waterfall  were  mine  I 
would  flag  it  over  like  an  offensive 
drain.  Still,  though  the  admiration 
bestowed  on  this  Chine  is  a  touch- 
ing testimony  to  the  poverty  of 
England  in  torrent  scenery — per- 
haps the  most  refreshing  and  ex- 
hilarating of  all  —  nature  is  there 
generally  left  in  her  own  simplicity 
and  poverty,  and  there  is  not  the 
artificial  manipulation  of  natural 
scenery  which  is  often  so  odious  in 
Germany.  The  Dutch,  poor  fellows, 
are  to  be  excused  for  the  tin  mer- 
maids in  their  ponds,  their  glass- 
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encrusted  caverns,  and  their  artifi- 
cial cascades  that  can  be  wound  up 
to  thunder  away  during  dinner-time 
— they  have  not  a  particle  of  scenery 
but  what  they  manufacture  ;  but 
the  Germans  blur  the  finest  of  their 
wild  scenes  by  their  clumsy  domes- 
tic handling.  There  are  taverns  on 
the  tops  of  several  of  the  hills  in 
the  mountain -chain  of  the  Elbe. 
When  I  once  reproached  a  native 
gentleman  with  the  existence  of  a 
tavern  on  the  top  of  the  Broken,  he 
thought  the  grade  of  the  edifice 
was  the  cause  of  my  reproach,  and 
explained  that  it  was  not  a  tavern 
but  a  first-class  hotel. 

In  smaller  matters  we  can  trace 
the  tendency  to  artificiality.  From 
the  trees,  for  instance,  round  a  rural 
villa,  one  may  see  several  boxes 
hanging  like  gigantic  cubical  nuts  ; 
these  are  houses  for  birds  and  their 
nests,  having  small  entrances  which 
render  them  cat-proof.  It  is  a 
benevolent  movement,  no  doubt, 
but  in  this  country  we  would  be 
content  to  keep  the  trees  as  nature 
produces  them,  and  let  the  cat 
follow  her  instincts.  Whether  from 
such  artificial  means  or  from  natu- 
ral conditions,  the  Germans  seem 
not  to  be  under  that  awful  devas- 
tation of  the  feathered  bipeds  which 
is  appalling  France  and  threaten- 
ing this  country,  but  seem,  indeed, 
sometimes  to  have  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  tribe  in  the  most  un- 
likely places.  I  recall  one  pleasant 
illustration  of  this.  Arriving  "at 
Lehrte  junction,  I  found  I  had  to 
wait  for  my  proper  train  from  eight 
o'clock  at  night  till  two  o'clock  A.M., 
with  the  railway  platform  and  a 
few  feet  of  deal  bench  at  my  dis- 
posal. A  pleasant  prospect  this  ! 
but  we  discontented  mortals  some- 
times little  anticipate  what  good  is 
in  store  for  us  out  of  seeming  evil. 
When  the  darkness  had  reached  a 
certain  point,  out  burst  an  orchestra 
of  nightingales.  Such  a  full,  gush- 
ing, ringing  chorus  of  these  accom- 
plished musicians  it  was  never  my 
fortune  elsewhere  to  hear.  Had  I 
been  a  crown  prince,  with  a  travell- 
ing theatre  at  my  disposal  to  neu- 
tralise the  tediousness  of  the  jour- 


ney with,  I  could  not  have  got  up 
so  sweet  a  concert.  What  was 
strange  in  it  was  the  attachment  of 
the  melodious  creatures  to  that 
great  junction  station,  whence,  all 
day  and  all  night,  trains  are  dis- 
charged to  the  extremities  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  intervals 
between  the  shriek  of  the  whistle 
and  the  rumble  and  rattle  of  arrival 
and  departure  that  the  melodious 
singing  is  heard.  I  groped  my  way 
through  the  darkness  to  quieter 
spots,  to  hear  the  singing  to  better 
effect,  but  there  was  none  of  it 
among  the  trees  away  from  the 
noise  and  glare  of  the  station. 

My  discourse  has  heretofore  been 
directed  to  the  benevolent  end  of 
warning  pedestrians  not  to  throw 
away  their  opportunities  of  enjoy- 
ment by  choosing  unsuitable  ground 
for  it.  But  he  has  not  done  all 
who  has  chosen  the  right  place,  if 
he  do  not  take  to  his  work  in  a 
suitable  state  of  preparation.  As 
in  many  other  things,  to  be  suit- 
able, the  less  elaborate  the  prepara- 
tion is  the  better.  Pedestrians 
with  a  complete  articulation  of 
portable  instruments  designed  to 
supply  them  with  the  elements  of 
home  comforts,  will  soon  find  them- 
selves very  unhappy  victims.  There 
is  an  ingenious  method  of  packing 
up  a  box  of  weights,  the  philosophy 
of  which  I  would  recommend  to  all 
travellers,  whether  of  the  superior, 
meaning  the  pedestrian  order,  or  of 
the  vehicular.  The  smallest  weight, 
say  the  ounce,  is  a  solid  lump,  which 
can  be  contained  in  the  next  of 
two  ounces,  which  is  a  cup  suffi- 
cient to  receive  it,  so  that  the  two 
together  make  three  ounces — and 
so  on  indefinitely.  The  traveller's 
raiment  should  be  on  this  principle. 
With  the  exception  of  his  linen,  his 
clothing  should  be  increasable,  not 
by  change,  but  by  addition.  It  is 
said  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when 
he  wanted  the  mice  hunted  in  his 
study,  made  a  large  hole  in  his  door 
for  the  cat's  accommodation,  and  a 
small  one  for  her  kittens.  This  is 
the  blunder  committed  by  him  who 
takes  a  light  coat  for  warm  and  a 
heavy  for  cold  weather,  instead 
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of  one  light  coat  to  wear  above  the 
other. 

Avoid  waterproof  articles  of  every 
kind  and  fashion  —  on  an  active 
person  they  keep  in  far  more  wet 
than  they  keep  out.  But  one  should 
not  be  afraid  of  rain ;  an  occasional 
shower  is  refreshing  and  invigorat- 
ing. How  keenly,  in  the  sandy 
tracks  by  the  Elbe,  or  among  the 
hot,  dry,  trap-rocks  of  the  Rhine, 
one  thirsts  for  a  Highland  or  Alpine 
shower,  trying  in  vain  to  refresh 
himself,  like  King  John,  by  recall- 
ing all  its  accompaniments  !  The 
first  indication  is  a  thud  on  the  hat. 
Astonished  by  such  a  salutation  on 
the  unpeopled  hill,  the  stranger 
turns  his  face  upwards,  feels  the 
dash  of  the  water,  and  looks  aloft 
through  a  sort  of  transparent  cata- 
ract, above  which  the  sun's  face,  but 
slightly  blurred  and  distorted,  seems 
laughing  at  his  amazement,  and  all 
around  the  hill  seems  for  the  time 
enveloped  in  a  coating  of  tinfoil. 
In.  five  minutes  all  stops,  as  if 
heaven's  flood-gates  had  been  closed 
with  a  jerk  ;  the  sky  is  bright  blue ; 
every  leaf  and  twig  flashes  in  the 
sun  brighter  than  if  all  the  jewels 
in  the  world  were  scattered  about ; 
and  from  all  the  rocks  flow  little 
temporary  cataracts,  over  which 
thousands  of  tiny  rainbows  caper 
about  like  frantic  fairies. 

The  Romans  most  aptly  called 
luggage  impedimenta.  If  the  pe- 
destrian must  take  some  superflu- 
ous raiment  with  him  for  bad  wea- 
ther, he  will  find  the  common  plaid 
or  maud  to  be  the  least  impedi- 
mental in  weight  and  inconvenience 
for  the  amount  of  comfort  obtain- 
able from  it.  No  other  garment  is 
so  pliant  or  available  to  cover  the 
part  of  the  body  requiring,  for  the 
time,  the  largest  amount  of  protec- 
tion. It  has  the  merit  of  drawing 
additional  comfort  from  wetness; 
for  a  soaked  plaid  is  a  good  non- 
conductor, and  will  keep  the  cold 
well  out  if  it  has  not  got  in  already. 
There  is  neither  fable  nor  folly  in 
the  legends  of  the  mountaineers 
soaking  their  plaids  before  going  to 
bed  on  the  moor.  The  plan  has 
in  later  times  been  revived,  not 


only  as  salubrious,  but  even  cura- 
tive, in  the  cold-water  cure.  More- 
over, the  plaid  may  be  made  a 
knapsack  of,  either  by  its  proper 
folds,  or  by  being  slung  to  the 
shoulder  with  a  strap  when  the 
weather  is  warm.  Conveying  my 
effects  in  this  manner,  however, 
loose  in  the  stitched-up  corner  of  a 
plaid,  I  found  that  they  disappear- 
ed by  instalments,  in  so  much  that 
any  clever  detective  might  have 
traced  me  by  the  droppings  —  a 
brush  here,  a  cigar-case  there,  and 
so  on.  A  remedy  for  this  was  to 
pack  the  whole  into  a  small  haver- 
sack, and  deposit  it  in  the  plaid- 
corner  :  so  bulky  an  article  was  not 
likely  to  drop  out ;  and  if  it  did,  its 
tumble  would  be  at  once  detected. 
Whether  he  adopt  my  favourite  plan 
or  not,  I  entreat  the  pedestrian  not 
to  hamper  himself  with  anything 
akin  to  those  male  representatives 
of  the  old  ladies'  reticules  which 
have  lately  come  into  use.  You 
will  see  a  bulky  article  of  this 
kind,  which,  besides  its  own  iron 
jaws,  its  lock,  and  its  angular  paste- 
board and  leather — in  themselves 
a  considerable  burden — will  carry 
nothing  more  than  a  handkerchief 
and  a  pair  of  gloves.  It  is  like  the 
dogfish,  all  jaw  and  teeth.  Whence 
this  potent  mechanism  of  security "? 
Because  it  happens  that  these  were 
constructed  in  imitation  of  those 
used  by  couriers,  which  were  con- 
structed for  the  security  of  large 
sums  of  money  and  valuable  papers. 
A  pedestrian  can  carry  his  money 
and  watch  in  his  pockets,  and  need 
not  have  anything  else  in  his  cus- 
tody worth  locking  up. 

In  the  way  of  provisions,  it  is  a 
good  thing,  before  forecasting  the 
wants  of  the  day,  to  have  a  hard 
biscuit  or  two  somewhere  in  the 
locker  in  case  of  need ;  but  a  too 
complex  commissariat  is  not  to  be 
commended,  and  sometimes  disas- 
trous results  have  followed  ambi- 
tious attempts  in  this  direction. 
Let  me  mention  an  instance  or  two. 
I  can  see,  in  shadowy  distance,  at 
this  moment,  the  exceedingly  pru- 
dent young  man  who,  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  Macintosh,  had  so 
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thoroughly  invested  himself  in  this 
texture  as  to  present  no  possible 
chink  to  descending  wet.  But  all 
his  precautions  did  not  prevent  its 
coming  to  pass  that,  in  crossing  a 
ferry,  his  coat-tails  should  ha.ng  in 
the  water.  Under  these  tails  were 
pockets,  and  in  one  of  them  was  a 
choice  box  of  seidlitz  powders.  At 
the  touch  of  the  cool  water,  the 
acids  and  alkalis  of  which  these 
consist  fell  a-quarrelling  with  each 
other  in  the  most  relentless  manner, 
and  were  not  to  be  appeased  until, 
like  other  belligerents,  they  had 
spread  the  dire  results  of  warfare 
around  them;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  their  nearest  neighbours, 
consisting  of  cigars,  gingerbread- 
nuts,  and  Bologna  sausages,  were 
chemically  combined  into  a  sort  of 
viscid  conglomerate  not  easily  de- 
scribable. 

Another  case  in  point.  All 
smokers  know  how  apt  their  craft 
are  either  to  forget,  or  insufficiently 
supply  themselves  with,  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  animating  the 
dull  weed  they  delight  in  with  fire. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  in  these 
days,  when  the  art  of  ignition  has 
been  brought  to  such  perfection, 
there  is  a  greater  dependence  than 
there  used  to  be  in  the  old  days  of 
flint  and  steel  on  a  proper  provision 
of  the  necessary  machinery  being 
laid  in.  Of  all  trials  of  temper, 
probably  there  is  none  more  over- 
whelming than  the  position  of  the 
confirmed  smoker  who,  on  the  long, 
dreary,  uninhabited  moor,  when 
evening  closes  in,  and  the  clouds 
are  heavy  with  moisture,  finds  that, 
with  abundance  of  tobacco,  he  has 
at  his  command  no  means  of  pos- 
sible ignition.  It  was  with  the 
tradition  of  such  calamities  in  his 
mind  that  my  prudent  friend,  be- 
fore leaving  the  region  of  first-rate 
shops,  provided  himself  with  a  large 
stock  of  new  patent  fusees,  war- 
ranted to  take  fire  with  unusual 
facility,  and  burn  with  unprece- 
dented ardour.  Having  deposited 
this  treasure  in  a  side-pocket,  he 
sauntered  with  a  feeling  of  security 
along  a  populous  promenade,  when, 
his  eyes  meanwhile  occupied  with 


the  beauty  and  fashion  to  be  seen 
congregated  there,  he  jerked  against 
a  lamp-post.  The  knock  was  not 
serious,  or  in  itself  worth  consider- 
ation ;  but  it  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  burning  heat 
near  the  vital  parts — his  whole  store 
of  combustibles  had  become  ignited 
into  a  small  explosive  furnace. 
What  could  he  do  1  Nothing  but 
what,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
he  did — pull  off  his  nether  garments 
in  the  admiring  presence  of  all  the 
beauty  and  fashion  which  he  had 
been  so  ardently  contemplating. 

Another  mishap  of  the  same 
kind,  rather  more  tragical  in  its 
results,  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse 
to  narrate,  although  the  gentleman 
tourist  will  at  once  disclaim  its 
relevancy  as  a  warning  example  ap- 
plicable to  himself.  I  wish  I  could 
confer  on  the  incident  the  pictu- 
resque freshness  with  which  it  was 
told  to  me  by  the  genial  and  ac- 
complished author,  who  is  the  lite- 
rary glory  of  Inverness.  It  was  in  a 
druggist's  shop  in  that  distinguished 
city  that  a  poor  wasted  shred  of 
humanity  solicited  the  notice  of  the 
attendants,  asking  if  they  remem- 
bered him — remembered  him  last 
autumn — when  he  was  not  as  he 
now  appeared,  "  but  a  pig,  strong, 
pretty  man."  After  some  difficulty 
they  recalled  to  recollection  his 
features  and  figure,  though  both 
were  so  changed  that,  as  Scott 
says,  "the  mother  that  him  bore 
might  not  have  known  her  son." 
His  story  was  this  :  He  had  visi- 
ted Inverness,  commissioned  by 
the  surgeon  of  a  district  in  the 
Western  Highlands  to  lay  in  for 
him  his  winter  stock  of  medicine. 
The  messenger,  in  bending  his  steps 
homewards,  purchased  also  for  his 
own  consumption  on  the  journey 
a  stock  of  parched  peas — a  food 
said  to  be  nutritive,  but  not  to  be 
commended  when  more  succulent 
viands  can  be  obtained.  It  hap- 
pened that  among  the  medicines 
there  were  certain  boxes  of  pills, 
and  these,  breaking  loose,  became 
mixed  with  the  peas.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  poor  messen- 
ger consumed  the  whole  stock  of 
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pills  destined  for  the  winter  con- 
sumption of  his  native  district — 
much,  doubtless,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  health  of  its  other  inhabitants, 
but  certainly  to  the  detriment  of 
his  own ;  though  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  pills,  being  divided  into 
opposite  parties,  designed  to  pro- 
duce contrary  therapeutic  effects, 
the  one  half  might  have  neutralised 
the  other. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  offer 
any  advice  to  the  tourist  or  any 
other  class  of  men  on  the  matter 
of  stimulants.  They  are  a  thing  of 
which  everybody  knows  enough  for 
himself — some  not  wisely,  but  too 
well.  There  is  already  too  much 
vague  idle  preaching  about  them, 
totally  inefficacious  to  touch  hard 
earnest  rooted  practice.  The  tra- 
veller in  Northern  Germany  will 
not  fail  to  contemplate  with  awe 
the  vast  array  of  drinking  machin- 
ery for  the  barons  and  burghers  of 
the  middle  ages  accumulated  in  the 
Green  Vault  and  in  the  Historical 
Museum  at  Dresden.  What  an 
earnest  affair  it  was,  to  be  sure,  with 
these  great  topers  of  the  past !  how 
busily  all  their  intellectual  faculties 
of  design  and  constructiveness  seem 
to  have  clustered  round  it !  Here 
we  have  cups  rude  and  grotesque, 
others  graceful  and  symmetrical. 
Some  are  to  pour  the  liquor  in  full 
force  into  the  gaping  mouth,  others 
have  shrewd  devices  for  protecting 
the  enjoyment  by  attenuating  the 
supply.  Some  are  weighty  masses, 
which  the  topers  must  have  ap- 
proached like  Mohammed  going  to 
the  mountain ;  others  are  airy 
playthings,  made  for  tossing  off 
and  waving  in  the  air.  They  are 
of  all  possible  classifications  save 
great  and  small — for  the  latter  cate- 
gory is  no  way  represented  among 
them.  Far  distant  from  these  re- 
lics of  ancient  iniquity,  even  in  the 
dapper  establishments  in  London 
or  Edinburgh,  where  the  tourist 
has  got  himself  fitted  out,  he  has 
beheld  the  same  story  spoken  to 
the  existing  age  in  bottles  and 
flasks  and  cups  of  every  guise, 
material,  and  structure,  for  assisting 
his  potations  ;  and  it  is  worth  not- 


ing, as  a  little  matter  to  be  pondered 
over  by  the  wise  men  who  think 
they  will  put  an  end  to  mankind's . 
indulgences  in  stimulants  by  sup- 
pressing a  dealer  here  and  there, 
and  closing  the  shops  of  others  at 
certain  peculiar  hours,  that  the 
pressure  of  this  restraint  on  drink- 
ing within  doors  has  stimulated 
the  market  for  the  supply  of  out- 
door means  of  indulgence, — a  fact 
manifest  to  any  student  of  our 
shop  windows — a  profitable  and 
instructive  study  by  the  way — 
which,  by  the  recent  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  flasks  and  other 
devices  for  self-supply,  show  that 
that  branch  of  trade  has  got  a  de- 
cided impulse  from  the  war  against 
public-houses. 

On  this  topic  let  me,  as  an  ex- 
perienced pedestrian,  offer  just  one 
little  bit  of  counsel.  Whatever 
may  be  his  habits  or  his  pleasure 
at  other  times,  the  wanderer,  if 
he  value  his  life,  must  determin- 
edly abstain  from  spirits  if  he  finds 
that,  from  cold  and  fatigue,  their 
exhilarating  influence  is  desirable, 
even  seems  necessary,  to  stimulate 
him  to  further  exertion.  The  re- 
action will  come  presently,  adding 
torpor  to  the  other  impediments  of 
the  poor  wayfarer ;  and  if  he  yield 
to  that  it  is  all  up  with  him.  Many 
have  made  narrower  escapes  in  this 
form  than  they  have  been  conscious 
of.  It  was  in  the  cold  September  of 
1847,  I  remember,  that  two  young 
Englishmen  were  found  lying  toge- 
ther dead  by  the  side  of  the  road 
from  Ballahulish,  near  Glencoe,  lead- 
ing over  the  Black  Mount.  It  was 
thought  a  strange  coincidence 
that  two  should  have  fallen  toge- 
ther, but  nothing  was  more  natu- 
ral. Suffering  from  cold  and  tired- 
ness, they  had  sought  comfort  and 
strength  in  the  potent  vin  du  pays 
of  Scotland,  to  which  they  were 
unused.  When  one  of  them  was 
overcome  by  drowsiness,  the  policy 
of  the  other  should  have  been  to  go 
for  help  ;  but  if,  unconscious  of 
their  fatal  position,  he  sat  down 
beside  his  companion,  he  too  would 
infallibly  be  overtaken^  and  so 
would  any  number  in  the  same  con- 
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dition.  Certain  associations  make 
me  remember  with  peculiar  fresh- 
ness the  touching  incident.  I  hap- 
pened at  the  same  cold  season  to 
cross  Corryarick,  where  there  is  al- 
ways wind  and  rain  if  nothing  more ; 
and  on  the  southern  side,  the  people 
in  a  lone  house  recommended  me 
to  go  no  further,  telling  me  of  the 
finding  of  the  two  bodies.  Some 
time  afterwards,  as  it  became  dark, 
I  saw  a  man  waver  from  side  to 
side  before  me,  and  then  fall  across 
the  road.  He  possessed  just  suffi- 
cient articulation  to  inform  me  that 
he  was  a  person  of  peculiar,  almost 
of  culpably,  temperate  habits,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  people  in  this 
wicked  world  who  could  solemnly 
declare  that  they  never  had  exceed- 
ed. Having  got  him  poised  on  his 
legs,  he  proposed  a  domiciliary 
visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  an  ex- 
cellent fellow — to  accomplish  which 
we  had  only  to  cross  the  Spey, 
which  was  roaring  away  in  black- 
ness a  few  yards  below  us.  The 
information  I  had  just  received 
rendered  the  case  a  perplexing  one ; 
but,  I  believe,  had  I  left  the  fellow, 
his  Highland  blood  would  have 
saved  him  from  the  fate  of  the  poor 
Saxons. 

Of  restoratives  or  exhilaratives 
in  critical  circumstances,  tea,  if  it 
can  be  got,  is  the  best,  and  it  can't 
be  too  strong.  If  no  roof,  with  its 
accompanying  comforts,  be  avail- 
able, the  policy  of  the  benighted 
wanderer  is  to  walk  on  and  on, 
cheering  himself,  if  he  can,  with 
variations  on  the  popular  song, 
"  We  shan't  go  home  till  morning," 
or  any  other  scheme,  consistent 
with  continued  exercise,  for  making 
the  night  cheerful.  There  are  some 
who  know  how  to  make  themselves 
cosy,  covered,  like  the  babes  in  the 
wood,  with  leaves,  and  quite  luxuri- 
ous with  bunches  of  heather  set  on 
end,  and  a  quantity  of  the  same 
dry,  fragrant,  elastic  herbage  tossed 
over  the  recumbent  body ;  but  these 
are  achievements  only  to  be  tried  with 
safety  by  thorough  adepts ;  and  the 
unpleasant  part  of  the  whole  affair 
is,  that  of  those  who  get  into  such 


scrapes,  it  is  the  poor  fellow  not 
hardy  enough  to  provide  for  him- 
self in  the  open  air,  and  do  a  little 
bit  of  savage  life  for  a  few  hours, 
who  must,  if  he  value  his  life  and 
health,  determinedly  walk  on  until 
he  can  get  beneath  a  hospitable 
roof. 

In  the  thoughts  of  the  pedestrian 
wanderer,  to  whom  such  difficulties 
have  become  familiar,  there  is  apt,  if 
he  be  a  kindly  or  even  a  conscien- 
tious man,  to  arise  misgivings,  when 
he  looks  back  upon  his  career,  and 
remembers  how  ruthlessly  he  has 
sacrificed  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
others  to  that  pursuit  which  is  his 
own  luxury  and  enjoyment.  If 
brought  to  penitence,  such  a  one 
would  have  sad  revelations  to  make 
in  his  confession — how,  for  instance, 
he  leaped  from  the  thicket,  and 
nearly  startled  the  life  out  of  the 
simple  peasant,  who  was  whistling 
as  he  went  for  want  of  thought.  The 
relentless  wayfarer,  in  fact,  dis- 
tracted by  cross-roads,  knew  from 
old  experience  that,  if  he  stood  re- 
vealed in  the  moonlight  at  the  place 
of  their  meeting,  he  might  wait 
long  indeed  before  any  simple  pea- 
sant or  other  person  would  approach 
his  suspicious  presence.  There, 
again,  is  a  whole  affrighted  house- 
hold startled  out  of  deep  slumber 
by  the  fiercest  banging  at  the  door, 
and  they  have  all  been  seized  with 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  they 
have  all  lost  the  remainder  of  the 
night's  rest  ;  and  for  what  has  this 
sacrifice  been  accomplished  1  merely 
that  a  blundering  stupid  stranger 
may  be  informed  whether  it  is  the 
right-hand  road  or  the  left-hand 
road  that  leads  to  Brieg.  Then, 
again,  the  cries  of  murder  and 
fire,  the  yells  in  imitation  of  Indian 
war-cries,  or  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bell  at  dead  of  night,  if  nothing 
less  will  raise  the  slumbering  ham- 
let. Have  not  vines  and  fields 
of  maize  been  ruthlessly  trodden 
under  foot  to  get  at  those  lonely 
Swiss  houses  which  have  no  visible 
approach1?  Has  not  the  haycock, 
which  was  a  miracle  of  agrarian 
art,  been  ruthlessly  torn  to  pieces 
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to  form  a  couch ;  and — climax  of 
insolence  and  iniquity  ! — has  not 
some  household  to  tell  of  the  mid- 
night wanderer  who  let  himself  in 
by  the  unguarded  window,  and  was 
found  snoring  on  the  best  sofa  ! 

The  benighted  pedestrian  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
of  the  human  race.  He  is  more 
resolute  than  the  housebreaker, 
since  he  is  a  desperate  man,  yet  has 
not  the  evil  conscience  that  makes 
a  coward  of  the  plunderer — nay,  he 
sometimes  flatters  himself  that  he  is 
only  awakening  the  people  he  per- 
secutes to  a  sense  of  their  own  in- 
terest. Dogs  and  threats  of  fire- 
arms are  alike  powerless  against  his 
despair.  I  remember  a  venerable 
swain,  throwing  as  much  thunder  as 
he  could  into  his  tremulous  accents, 
exclaiming  that  there  were  "  plenty 
of  fire-irons  in  the  house."  The 
early  closing  of  the  city  gates,  and 
other  early  Continental  habits,  are 
the  cause  of  many  of  those  difficul- 
ties, so  inimical  to  his  own  peace, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  public, 
which  the  Briton  is  apt  to  tumble 
into.  But  this  specialty  is  not  one- 
sided, like  Charles  Lamb's  vindica- 
tion of  coming  late  to  his  office — 
viz.,  that  he  went  early  away ;  it 
has  a  compensation  in  the  early 
rising  and  beginning  of  the  routine 
functions  of  the  day,  in  which,  if 
the  traveller  duly  participate,  he 
will  find  both  profit  and  enjoyment. 

With  all  the  precautions  he  can 
take,  however,  the  pedestrian  will 
sometimes  get  into  difficulties,  espe- 
cially if  his  heart  be  thoroughly  in 
the  pursuit,  wandering  as  his  feet 
are  with  a  sense  of  freedom  and  in- 
definiteness  which  cannot  brook  ac- 
curate calculation  about  time  and 
distance.  If  the  spirits  of  all  those 
whom  he  has  teased  and  incon- 
venienced, if  not  still  more  cruelly 
entreated,  were  to  rise  up  upon 
the  experienced  pedestrian  with  all 
their  reproaches,  it  would  be  a  sad 
affair  for  him  ;  and  yet,  connected 
with  his  difficulties  and  releases, 
would  arise  memories  of  civility  and 
good  feeling,  and  even  disinterested 
generosity,  preserving  bright  spots 


in  the  memory,  dimmed  only  by  the 
thought  that,  in  the  devious  wander- 
ings of  life,  there  is  small  chance  of 
again  crossing  the  path  of  the  bene- 
factors, and  giving  due  thanks  for 
the  kindly  deeds. 

So  much  for  the  pedestrian  and 
his  joys  and  sorrows.  To  him, 
as  the  most  completely  lord  of  him- 
self, and  most  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent of  all  external  conditions, 
I  arrogate  the  merit  and  the  reward 
of  fulfilling  the  noblest  functions  of 
the  traveller.  Still,  I  admit  that,  if 
pushed  too  far,  this  claim  lies  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  brings  down 
the  great  institution  of  travelling 
to  a  sort  of  sensualism — to  an  in- 
dulgence in  the  development  of 
animal  health  and  high  spirits ;  and 
that  it  is  necessary  for  a  catholic 
heart  to  leave  room  for  those  who 
are  in  search  of  food  for  the  eye  and 
the  intellect,  and  who,  viewing  the 
locomotion  as  the  reverse  of  plea- 
sure in  itself,  and  the  mere  price 
paid  for  higher  enjoyments,  look  only 
to  its  being  as  brief  and  as  little 
troublesome  to  them  as  possible.  I 
have  no  objection  to  touch  my  hat 
to  such  people  where  I  can  find 
them — but  they  are  rare.  The  most 
prominent  symptom  by  which  one 
will  detect  them  is,  a  due  apprecia- 
tion in  conversation  of  the  genius, 
as  it  were,  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  world — of  the  prominent  char- 
acteristics to  be  met  with  in  one 
town  or  state  as  distinguished  from 
others.  When  you  hear  people 
talk  indiscriminately  of  how  things 
are  done  "  on  the  Continent/'  they 
are  none  of  these,  but  belong  to 
that  most  abject  class  of  tourists 
who  spread  outwards  over  Europe 
with  the  common  herd  at  the  dic- 
tation of  the  guide-books.  There  is 
an  old  story,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  trace  to  its  source,  about  a  Cock- 
ney having  once  in  the  course  of  his 
life  found  his  way  to  the  outer  edge 
of  London,  when  he  came  to  the 
amazing  conclusion  that  the  country 
was  a  very  large  place, — "  nearly  as 
large  as  town."  Some  travellers 
require  to  be  reminded  that  the 
European  continent  also  is  rather  a 
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large  place ;  and  that  it  contains,  be- 
tween Hammerfest  and  Gibraltar, 
between  Rotterdam  and  Constanti- 
nople, even  a  greater  variety  of 
tongues  and  races  and  creeds  and 
customs  than  they  will  find  between 
Cape  Wrath  and  the  Land's  End. 
If  there  are  people  who  believe  that 
"  Home"  is  one  institution  under 
special  regulations,  and  that  the 
Continent  is  just  another  institu- 
tion somewhat  of  the  same  kind, 
but  with  different  regulations — such 
persons  have  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered sagacious  or  learned  ;  and 
perhaps  they  would  best  consult 
their  ease  and  happiness  by  remain- 
ing permanently  in  that  one  of  the 
two  institutions  with  the  ways  of 
which  it  has  been  their  good  fortune 
to  be  intimately  acquainted. 

Although  the  pedestrian  is  so 
entirely  dependent  for  enjoyment 
on  the  nature  of  his  ground  that 
it  is  great  folly  in  him  to  take  the 
road  without  close  inquiries  regard- 
ing it,  it  would  be  well  if  other 
travellers  selected  their  routes  with 
more  forethought  than  they  gener- 
ally give  to  the  true  elements  of 
their  own  enjoyment.  There  is, 
and  has  been  since  Addison's  day, 
just  one  leading  canon  for  those 
that  travel  for  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion—  that  if  they  want  art  they 
must  go  to  Italy  and  the  countries 
adjacent.  But  there  are  other  in- 
tellectual appetites  besides  the  love 
of  classical  and  Italian  art,  and 
there  are  people  desirous  of  in- 
dulging somewhat  in  these  who 
perhaps  cannot  reach  the  Mediter- 
ranean. If  such  a  one  be  restricted 
to  Northern  Germany,  Dresden  is 
his  place.  He  may  muse  and  study 
for  months  —  for  a  lifetime  if  he 
pleases — in  the  wonderful  gallery. 
He  there  hurries  past  all  other 
attractions  that  may  be  dealt  with 
afterwards,  till  he  reach  the  re- 
nowned Madonna  standing  stately 
and  solitary  with  a  quiet  chamber 
to  itself,  and  then  satisfies  himself 
that  he  gazes  probably  at  the  best, 
certainly  at  the  most  beautiful,  pic- 
ture in  the  world.  To  have  seen  it 
invests  him  with  a  piece  of  intellec- 


tual property  which  he  can  never 
lose,  save  with  that  death  of  me- 
mory and  intellect  which  would 
leave  him  unconscious  of  his  loss. 
Less  famous,  but  very  valuable  to 
the  student,  is  the  gallery  of  classical 
marbles  in  Dresden.  It  has  some 
fine  fighting  figures,  gladiators  or 
soldiers,  a  grand  Neptune,  and  a 
sweet  Ariadne ;  some  noble  draped 
female  figures,  for  those  who  can 
tolerate  drapery  in  marble ;  and  a 
deliciously  horrible  Silenus,  for  the 
worshippers  of  the  nude. 

The  kind  of  art,  however,  from 
which  the  passing  traveller  can  de- 
rive the  greatest  quantity  of  know- 
ledge and  enjoyment,  is  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  outside  rather 
than  in  the  interior  of  buildings.  A 
painting  demands  study,  but  the 
character  and  tendency  of  an  edifice 
are  taken  in  at  a  glance.  Archaeolo- 
gical study  has  lately  brought  new 
and  rich  ground  of  this  description 
into  cultivation,  and,  by  investiga- 
tions and  classifications,  has  given 
the  traveller  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  reading  the  history  of  the 
territories  he  passes  through  in  the 
character  of  the  edifices.  The  Nor- 
mans, for  instance,  were  the  great 
castle-builders ;  and  the  form  of  the 
castles  in  any  country  will  show  us, 
by  a  sort  of  tide-mark,  the  time 
when  they  overran  it — whether  in 
the  age  of  that  round-arched  mas- 
sive style  which  has  been  named 
after  them,  or  in  that  of  the  first 
pointed  manner,  or  in  any  other  of 
the  progressive  varieties  which  have 
been  so  sedulously  traced  and  clear- 
ly classified.  Pasquier,  in  that  ex- 
ceedingly amusing  folio  of  his,  the 
*  Kecherches  de  la  France,'  tells  us 
that  the  term  castles  in  Spain — pretty 
nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  castles 
in  the  air — is  as  old  as  the  Eoinaunt 
of  the  Rose,  and  owes  its  signifi- 
cance ta  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  castles  in  Spain.  So  also  it 
was  almost  the  only  part  of 
Europe  where  the  Normans  were 
not  predominant,  the  Moors  of 
Africa  having  taken  the  place  usu- 
ally assigned  to  them. 

To  any  eye  that  will  take  the 
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trouble  to  note  what  it  passes 
over,  the  destinies  of  states  may 
be  everywhere  as  distinctly  read 
in  stone.  In  Scotland  we  have 
fortified  houses  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  in  England  we  mast 
go  back  for  them  to  the  wars  of  the 
Koses.  In  Saxony,  Northern  Prus- 
sia, and  Bavaria,  we  see  the  country 
houses  that  had  to  live  through  the 
seven  years'  war  protected  with  many 
stanchions  like  prisons.  Walled 
towns — where  the  people  could  not 
spread  laterally,  and  tried  to  do  it 
perpendicularly  by  building  house 
upon  house  —  also  tell  their  own 
story ;  and  so  do  those  Jews'  quar- 
ters, and  the  places  of  privilege 
which  retain  their  gates  and  walls 
within  cities.  Many  of  the  most 
valuable  of  these  instructive  pages 
will  not  be  opened  for  the  student 
by  the  ordinary  guide-books,  since 
they  are  not  conspicuous  public 
buildings  ;  but  there  is  fortunately 
at  the  present  day  an  active  search 
after  all  the  characteristic  types  of 
old  architecture,  domestic  as  well 
as  public.  People  find  interesting 
deposits  of  it  where  it  is  least  to 
be  expected.  Hamburg  has  had  al- 
most a  celebrity  for  architectural 
poverty :  and  of  its  churches  the 
hard  question  is  to  determine  which 
is  the  most  hideous.  It  is  almost 
touching  to  see  the  great  struggle 
the  community  are  making  to  re- 
verse this  reproach  in  a  structure 
which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  modern  imitations  of  middle- 
period  Gothic  in  the  world.  But 
even  here,  where  one  is  to  expect 
no  venerable  edifices  of  note,  there 
are  some  signally  striking  pieces  of 
old  street  architecture,  the  extent 
of  which  shows  to  this  day  how 
wonderfully  interesting  the  place 
had  been  before  its  great  fire. 
These  are  double  rows  of  amphi- 
bious timber  houses,  with  their 
feet  in  the  water,  rising  black, 
storey  over  storey.  As  the  even- 
ing deepens  between  them,  and  a 
few  lights  begin  to  blink  in  scat- 
tered groups  from  the  edge  of  the 
water  upwards,  the  scene  is  so 
striking  as  to  convey  that  feeling 


of  awe,  almost  participating  in  fear, 
which  one  experiences  in  looking  in 
at  night  upon  a  waterfall,  with  its 
white  face  and  yawning  chasms  ; 
and  throughout  the  flat  northern 
seaboard  of  Europe  there  are  many 
such  scenes  to  compensate  in  some 
measure  for  the  absence  of  the 
grand  in  nature  or  the  ambitious 
in  art. 

The  ecclesiastical  is  the  branch 
of  architecture  after  which  the  pur- 
suit is  at  present  hottest.  With 
some  people  it  is  almost  constituting 
a  religion  called  ecclesiology,  and 
to  a  large  number  it  is  the  great 
end  and  aim  of  all  travelling ;  nor 
can  any  one  condemn  it  as  either 
degrading  or  trifling.  To  know 
where  they  will  find  their  appro- 
priate food  is  of  as  much  import- 
ance to  them  as  good  shooting- 
ground  is  to  the  sportsman ;  and  he 
who  misleads  them — and,  alas !  often 
are  they  misled  by  the  ignorant 
and  the  stupid  —  has  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility on  his  head.  In  look- 
ing about  them  for  a  good  start, 
it  may  be  well  for  such  people  to 
remember  how  little  the  north  of 
Germany  can  contribute  to  their 
satisfaction.  Besides  Hamburg,  Ber- 
lin, Dresden,  and  Leipzic  scarcely 
afford  a  vestige  of  tolerable  Gothic. 
In  Prague  there  is  great  store  of  it, 
of  an  extremely  curious  and  plea- 
sant character,  but  it  is  not  very 
old.  I  searched  in  vain  even  there 
for  any  types  of  what  we  call  the 
Norman  and  the  German  Roman- 
esque— the  style  that  is  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Roman  and 
the  pointed,  and  which,  wherever 
it  is  found,  is  so  significant  a  tes- 
timony to  the  history  of  Christian- 
ity ;  for  it  tells  us  that  in  the  place 
where  it  is  the  people  were  Chris- 
tian at  least  at  a  date  as  early  as 
that  in  which  the  style  was  fashion- 
able ;  and  also  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  formerly,  at  that  time 
they  held  their  Christianity  depen- 
dent on  Rome,  whence  they  took 
the  form  of  the  temple  in  which 
they  worshipped. 

For  remnants  of  this  extremely 
interesting  school  of  architecture 
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on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  the  most 
prolific  and  hopeful  fields  are  the 
Rhine  country  and  France.  It  is 
singular,  though  it  might  be  ac- 
counted for  historically,  had  one 
time  and  patience  for  the  argument, 
that  these  remains  are  so  scarce  in 
Northern  Germany,  yet  reappear  in 
full  vigour  in  Sweden — as  witness 
Lund,  Upsala,  and  Wisby.  Yet  the 
district  where  they  are  not,  in  the 
great  towns,  is  not  altogether  des- 
titute of  specimens  to  be  found  by 
the  diligent  investigator.  Magde- 
burg, sufficiently  conspicuous  by  the 
affluence  and  airy  lightness  of  its 
pointed  architecture  and  its  beauti- 
ful monuments,  has  a  good  founda- 
tion of  Norman  to  fall  back  upon. 
Not  far  distant  from  it  is  the 
Schloss-kirche  of  Quedlenberg,  a 
great  study  to  the  archaeologist 
whose  specialty  is  Norman.  Then 
the  same  district  provides  further 
specimens  at  Hildersheim,  Halber- 
stadt,  Gandersheim,  and  Nicolaus- 
berg.  All  these  oddly  enough  clus- 
ter round  the  Harz  range  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  few  others  in  Northern 
Germany  seem  to  penetrate  in  the 
same  direction — as  Paulinzell,  sur- 
rounded by  an  actual  leafy  remnant 
of  the  old  Thuringian  forest,  Arn- 
stadt,  and  Meresberg.  Specimens 
of  the  article  may  also  be  found  in 
Bavaria,  though  not  in  the  capital ; 
and,  as  I  can  tell  from  experience 
how  good  a  turn  it  is  to  be  told  of 
some  book  that  contains  a  complete 
directory  on  any  matter  of  inquiry 
when  one  is  searching  vaguely  and 
frantically  through  miscellaneous 
books,  which  have  been  made  for 
other  objects  than  the  one  just  on 
hand,  I  shall  here  communicate  to 
others  the  favour  done  to  myself  by 
a  genial  and  learned  friend,  who,  to 
his  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
architecture,  adds  many  other  accom- 
plishments, in  saying  how  admir- 
able a  directory  to  the  early  eccle- 
siastical architecture  of  Europe 
generally,  will  be  found  in  the  *  Ge- 
schichte  der  Baukunst'  of  Franz 
Kugler. 

Berlin,  by  the  way,  is  a  town 
from  which  a  certain  school  of  archi- 
tectural critics  must  consider  them- 


selves excluded,  under  pain  not 
only  of  finding  their  principles 
shocked,  but  of  being  compelled  to 
participate  in  something  like  an  im- 
morality, if  not  a  crime.  Their  high 
priest  and  dictator  has  levelled 
against  a  certain  style  of  art  a 
quantity  of  very  hard  terms — terms 
that  would  be  actionable  to  the  ex- 
tent of  heavy  damages  if  the  style 
were  an  individual  human  being 
who  would  prosecute.  Among  other 
offensive  characteristics  he  says 
that  it  is  "  sensual."  Of  course  no 
man  with  an  ordinary  conscience 
will  go  where  sensuality  abounds. 
To  such  a  person  going  to  Berlin 
would  be  equivalent  to  frequenting 
any  other  naughty  sort  of  place 
with  a  name  not  fit  to  be  mentioned 
in  good  society.  The  sensualism 
in  Berlin  is  abundant  and  unblush- 
ing ;  indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that 
in  that  handsome  but  shameless 
city  there  is  a  single  specimen  of 
decorous  Gothic,  for  neither  to  St 
Mary's  nor  St  Matilda's  can  this 
merit  be  attributed.  Let  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  creed  in  question,  there- 
fore, look  to  it,  lest  by  any  piece  of 
fortuitous  negligence  they  should 
find  themselves  in  an  absolute  state 
of  aesthetic  sinfulness  and  shame. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not 
much  sympathy  with  the  zealous 
admirers  of  that  group  of  classic 
edifices  which  cluster  round  the  end 
of  Unter  den  Linden,  and  am  in- 
clined even  to  be  disrespectfully 
critical  to  the  celebrated  fagade  of 
the  museum.  In  a  Grecian  colonnade 
and  its  entablature,  the  artistic 
achievement  is  the  vast  strength 
given  to  those  comparativelyslender 
cylinders  by  the  superposition  of  a 
weight  above,  laid  in  accurately  ad- 
justed tiers.  Look  at  the  Acropolis 
and  Psestum.  Without  giving  it  a 
weight  to  support,  you  detract  from 
the  simple  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
the  arrangement ;  and  so  these 
Prussian  pillars,  having  nothing 
but  a  puny  moulding  laid  along 
their  tops,  are  thus  divested  of  the 
function  in  which  their  dignity 
and  beauty  lie.  Nor  can  I  think 
there  is  congruity  in  putting  those 
celebrated  frescoes  of  Schinkel  be- 
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hind  the  pillars.  The  arrangement 
brings  architecture  and  painting 
into  decided  collision.  You  cannot 
look  at  both  and  feel  the  influence 
of  a  harmonious  whole.  The  pillars 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  picture — 
the  picture  dazzles  the  eye  that  is 
dealing  with  the  symmetry  of  the 
pillars.  Added  to  the  general  af- 
fectation of  exceeding  airy  lightness 
about  the  building,  the  pictures  give 
it  a  temporary  look  ;  and  somehow 
the  whole  has  a  good  deal  the  effect 
of  a  very  magnificent  and  sumptu- 
ous caravan  for  a  wild  beasts'  show. 
Among  the  features  of  the  other 
chief  edifices  of  Berlin,  that  most  am- 
bitious of  all  architectural  achieve- 
ments — the  dome — predominates. 
Now  a  dome  may  be  used  in  two 
ways — either  to  preside  over  a  build- 
ing, or  to  preside  over  a  city.  If  it 
be  the  harmonious  culmination  of  a 
cluster  of  minarets  or  other  pro- 
jections in  a  building,  it  matters 
not  how  small  it  may  be ;  it  presides 
over  the  building.  But  if  a  dome 
stand  naked  and  alone,  it  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole 
group  of  buildings  above  which  it 
rears  its  head,  and  should  be  of  cor- 
responding dimensions.  St  Paul's 
is  perhaps  about  the  smallest-sized 
dome  that  could  perform  this  func- 
tion with  becoming  dignity;  and,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion of  poverty  but  for  the  matchless 
symmetry  of  its  form,  which — its  size 
not  being  noticeably  too  small — ab- 
sorbs the  gazer's  attention.  The 
chief  dome  in  Berlin  is  that  on  the 
palace — a  very  brilliant  and  con- 
spicuous sight,  but  too  small  for  its 
position  j  and  the  other  knobs  here 
and  there  are  still  more  impover- 
ished and  unhappy  looking.  Even 
now  farther  paltry  domes  are  pop- 
ping up  their  heads  from  a  new 
opera-house.  I  saw  these  speci- 
mens of  the  sensual  in  the  uncom- 
fortable sordidness  of  half-put-on 
finery,  getting  themselves  plastered, 
washed,  and  painted,  to  be  present- 
able. 

And  here  opens  the  consideration 
how  far  the  avowed  and  continued 
efforts  of  the  German  monarchs  to 
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establish  systems  of  high  art  have 
had  an  influence  on  the  eye  and 
mind  of  the  people.  It  would  be 
easy,  so  far  as  externals  go,  to  main- 
tain that  the  influence  is  clear  and 
decided.  Examine  the  furniture, 
the  plate,  and  the  exterior  decora- 
tions of  the  dwelling-houses,  and  you 
see  a  decided  predominance  of  some 
aesthetic  or  other ;  in  Berlin  it  is 
naturally  the  cold  classic — in  other 
places  it  is  the  more  profuse  medi- 
eval. Form  and  symbol  are  the 
qualities  sought  after — not,  as  with 
us,  the  predominance  of  size  and 
abundance  of  costly  material.  It 
chanced  once  that,  being  in  com- 
pany with  a  British  silversmith 
breakfasting  in  a  dirty  ill-condi- 
tioned inn  on  the  upper  Khine,  I 
drew  his  attention  to  the  wonderful 
classic  accuracy  and  aptness  of  the 
silver  tea-set  on  the  table,  and  asked 
how  we  could  not  get  the  same  at 
home.  He  made  me  observe  that, 
simple  as  the  articles  looked,  they 
absorbed  a  deal*  of  elaborate  and 
precise  work ;  while,  as  the  artist 
gave  his  attention  entirely  to  the 
beauty  of  the  form  without  reference 
to  bulk,  there  was  a  deal  of  silver 
used,  and  but  little  to  show  for  it. 
It  was  practicable  to  set  before  the 
British  customer  an  article  looking 
twice  as  large,  with  more  appear- 
ance of  work  in  it,  for  half  the 
money ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
where  his  choice  would  lie. 

Next  comes  the  question,  How 
deep  does  the  aesthetic  penetrate 
among  our  friends  over  the  water  1 
Does  it  go  into  their  nature,  or  is  it 
mere  fashion  and  imitation  ?  I  de- 
cline the  reponsibility  of  answering 
these  large  questions  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  noting  that  in  the  toy-shops 
one  may  still  see  those  nasty  little 
devices  which  keep  prominently 
forward  all  that  in  our  well-ordered 
nurseries  is  kept  as  far  as  possible 
out  of  mind  and  out  of  existence  ; 
and  that  the  parents  of  the  humblest 
English  hamlet  —  where  aesthetics 
are  alike  unknown  as  a  word  or  an 
idea — would  at  once  put  in  the  fire 
the  toys  that  are  handed  to  Prus- 
sian children. 
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It  is  in  observing  how  they  dis- 
pose of  their  dead  that  one  gets 
closest  to  the  heart  of  a  people; 
and  the  reflective  wanderer  should 
take  all  opportunities  he  can  get 
for  meditations  among  the  tombs 
in  various  places,  and  among  com- 
munities of  varied  characteristics. 
Much  is  said  about  the  contrast  of 
the  German  graveyards  to  ours  in 
the  many  but  trifling  testimonies 
that  they  exhibit  of  the  continued 
sorrow  of  the  living,  in  cherished 
plants,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  other 
votive  offerings.  But  this,  like  all 
other  things,  has  two  sides ;  and  one 
accustomed  to  the  solid  if  not  har- 
monious character  of  our  mortuary 
art,  is  apt  to  be  impressed  with  a 
feeling  of  the  temporary  and  fugi- 
tive value  of  what  he  finds  in  many 
other  Christian  countries.  The 
great  cemetery  in  Hamburg,  which 
the  guide-books  recommend  people 
to  go  to  see,  is  positively  offensive 
in  this  respect,  and  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  a  desire  in  the  living  to 
make  these  gifts  to  the  dead  as 
flimsy,  fugitive,  and  cheap  as  pos- 
sible. The  head  timbers,  if  they 
may  be  so  called — the  crosses  of  flat 
blackened  timber — are  so  thickly 
crowded  as  to  look  like  a  yard  for 
disposing  of  old  wood,  wherein  frag- 
ments of  coffins  happened  to  be  the 
commodity  for  the  time  predomi- 
nant. Even  of  the  stone  monu- 
ments, running  the  eye  cursorily 
over  them,  I  made  a  general  esti- 
mate that  upon  only  one  in  ten 
was  the  inscription  cut  —  on  the 
others  it  was  merely  painted.  It 
follows,  then,  that  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  have 
made  no  provision  for  the  com- 
memoration continuing  in  exist- 
ence after  they  themselves  have 
ceased  to  live  or  have  ceased  to  pay 
active  attention  to  the  monument.. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  owing  to 
the  diffusion  of  good  taste,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, I  have  certainly  found  the 
cemeteries  and  other  graveyards  of 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  even  Austria, 
pleasanter  places  of  meditation 


than  that  large  Hamburg  ceme- 
tery. My  most  pleasant  recollec- 
tions in  this  kind  of  topography  are 
from  the  village  churchyards  in 
Saxony.  In  them  I  have  seen  an 
almost  gay  and  animated  effect  from 
the  quantity  of  minute  sculpture  dis- 
tributed over  them — it  is  not  high 
art,  of  course,  but  still  a  cut  con- 
siderably above  the  flat  death's- 
heads  and  tow-wigged  cherubims 
which  are  the  staple  ornaments  of 
our  own  village  churchyards,  as 
well  as  of  the  painted  likenesses 
which  bedaubed  those  of  Switzer- 
land and  Bavaria.  Yet,  though 
pretty,  and  all  in  decent  order, 
there  is  an  aspect  of  the  temporary 
about  the  whole.  The  inscriptions 
are  generally  painted  on  the  stone, 
not  incised,  and  require  constant 
restoration.  I  have  in  my  eye  at 
this  moment  an  infant's  grave  in 
one  of  these  churchyards.  On  the 
top  of  the  stone  is  a  small  cabinet 
with  a  glass  front — a  very  neat  and 
fragile  piece  of  work,  but  the  glass 
is  bright  and  the  rosewood  veneer- 
ing is  well  waxed.  Within  it  are  a 
few  fresh  flowers,  with  some  orna- 
mental trifles  of  not  quite  so  fugi- 
tive a  character.  In  our  country  a 
rainy  day  with  a  wind  would  wash 
away  the  whole  affair.  It  seemed 
to  have  stood  some  months,  how- 
ever, kept  by  careful  attention  good 
as  new ;  for  on  the  stone  beneath, 
with  some  lines  about  early  blighted 
blossom,  it  was  stated  that  the 
object  of  all  this  tender  sorrow  was 
born  on  the  20th  of  March  1861, 
and  died  on  the  8th  of  July  follow- 
ing. When  I  took  down  the  note  of 
these  dates  the  month  of  April  in 
the  present  year  was  nearly  at  an 
end.  Well,  perhaps  it  may  be  fairly 
argued  that  people  have  no  right 
to  raise  a  permanent  monument, 
and  say,  Stand  there  and  tell  the 
world  to  all  ages  to  come  how  I 
have  grieved.  The  great  proclama- 
tion may  be  a  lie,  contradicted  by 
the  after  conduct  of  the  proclaimer ; 
and  it  is  more  honest  that  the  testi- 
mony of  grief  should  remain  no 
longer  than  its  fresh  utterance  in 
the  renewal  of  the  flowers  and  the 
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careful  tending  of  other  fragile 
memorials,  showing,  in  their  very 
fragility,  that  their  custodier  never 
forgets  them.  Whether  this  be  the 
right  view  or  not,  it  was  with  a 
regret,  not  deeper,  I  hope,  than  the 
occasion  called  for,  that  I  thought 
of  the  hand  that  tended  that  little 
cabinet  dropping  itself  into  decay 
or  tiring  of  its  work,  and  then, 
after  a  brief  interval  of  withering 
flowers  and  broken  glass  and  rot- 
ting timber,  the  thing  would  be 
thrust  aside  as  an  eyesore.  One 
may  see  sometimes  at  the  present 
day,  in  any  of  our  museums,  the 
mummy  of  some  Egyptian  child  : 
it  may,  for  all  we  know,  have  fallen 
in  the  day  fatal  to  the  first-born ; 
and  our'children,  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  look  into  its  face  with  a 
curious  kind  of  awe,  and  say  it  still 
shows  lines  of  beauty,  and  must 
have  been  a  pretty  child.  What 
shall  we  say  between  the  two  sys- 
tems— the  temporary  or  the  per- 
manent ? 

Any  one  who  delights  in  sudden 
and  surprising  contrasts,  should  go 
rapidly,  without  sojourn  in  any 
intervening  place,  from  Berlin  to 
Prague.  He  leaves  behind  him 
cold,  calm,  quiet,  correct  classical- 
ity  —  he  comes  to  such  a  wild, 
incoherent,  chaotic,  tempestuous 
scene  as  he  could  not,  without  see- 
ing it,  have  deemed  it  possible  for 
human  hands  to  have  made  out  of 
so  hard  and  unpliant  a  material  as 
stone.  There  is  a  mixture  and 
jostling  of  styles  in  the  architec- 
ture itself,  but  it  is  in  the  multi- 
tudinous statuary  that  the  effect  of 
thorough  turbulence  is  achieved. 
It  is  all  gigantic,  and  seems  all  in 
motion  and  all  antagonistic;  no 
harmony,  unless  one  can  call  it  har- 
mony to  have  one  uniform  impres- 
sion of  wild  discord.  It  is  like 
the  fruit  of  an  artistic  school  that, 
from  study  of  the  wars  of  the 
giant  gods  of  Greece,  or  the  rows 
in  the  Norse  Valhalla,  had  been 
founded  by  a  Michael  Angelo,  and 
got  resuscitating  impulses  of  fresh 
blood  from  Salvator  and  Eubens. 
In  one  spot  only  is  there  the  sense 


of  majestic  repose  one  seeks  in 
architecture — it  is  in  the  cathedral ; 
but,  as  if  it  were  typical,  this  is  but 
a  fragment,  with  the  fracture  very 
openly  exposed  ;  and  inside  it  is 
peopled  like  the  other  churches 
with  gigantic  and  excited  statuary. 
Look  up  at  the  effigies  of  some  of 
the  minor  saints,  known  to  have 
been  very  quiet  fellows  when  in 
the  flesh,  at  the  statues  of  the 
apostles,  and  attempts  to  embody 
existences  still  more  solemn,  it  is 
the  same  throughout — everywhere 
the  colossal  and  the  turbulent. 
Take  the  group  on  the  bridge, 
commemorating  the  missionary  tri- 
umphs of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
those  followers  of  his  who  took 
the  name  of  a  greater  master,  as  an 
instance  of  the  tone  and  temper  of 
all  this  world  of  wild  sculpture. 
The  saint's  countenance  is  not 
lighted  up  with  the  angelic  lustre 
of  spiritual  triumph;  the  conquered 
nations  at  his  feet  have  not  the 
divine  meekness  of  converts  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  the  awful  perils 
whence  they  have  been  rescued. 
No.'  The  gigantic  saint  looks  like 
one  of  the  Berserker  of  old,  who 
laughed  and  exulted  in  contest  and 
carnage  on  the  subdued  humanities 
beneath  him.  The  Hottentot,  the 
Malay,  the  Caucasian,  and  others, 
all  wriggle  under  him  in  pain  and 
humiliation,  like  creatures  that  had 
got  a  tremendous  thrashing.  That 
ancestress  of  our  present  gracious 
Sovereign,  who  especially  connects 
her  with  the  Scottish  sovereigns  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty,  basked  here  for 
a  brief  period  of  transient  royalty 
as  wife  of  the  Elector  -  Palatine 
Frederick,  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  unfortunate,  from  his  blunders 
about  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  which 
he  thought  he  had  gained.  It  was 
among  the  mistakes  of  the  young 
couple  that  they  proposed  to  sweep 
away  the  characteristic  statues  of 
Prague,  especially  those  ranged  on 
either  side  of  the  bridge.  It  was 
a  preposterous  idea  for  any  but 
deadly  enemies  to  entertain.  Prague 
would  no  more  be  herself  without 
those  statues  on  the  bridge,  than 
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Milan  without  its  cathedral,  or 
Amsterdam  without  its  windmills ; 
and  the  citizens — if  by  such  a  name 
the  wild  people  of  that  time  could 
be  called — grumbled  and  threatened 
resistance. 

An  exception  will  awaken  one  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  nature  of 
the  prevailing  law  of  aesthetics 
here.  Between  the  bridges,  a  mo- 
nument dedicated  to  the  late  Em- 
peror Francis  may  be  repeatedly 
passed  by  the  stranger  unobserved; 
when  he  does  notice  it,  however,  he 
finds  it  to  be  a  considerable  thing, 
in  the  prim  angular  Gothic  of  the 
modern  German  school.  It  has 
been  compared  to  Scott's  Monu- 
ment in  Edinburgh,  but  so  de- 
pressed is  it  in  the  presence  of  its 
wild  herd  of  companions,  that  it 
looks  like  something  one  would 
try  to  put  on  a  drawing-table. 

Prague  is  orderly  for  the  time 
being,  but  not  with  that  deep-cen- 
tred orderliness  that  appears  in 
Berlin.  The  mark  of  the  pressure 
is  visible.  There  is  specially  con- 
spicuous one  of  the  Continental 
characteristics  most  offensive  to  in- 
habitants of  Britain — the  eternal 
soldier.  I  never  saw  him  any- 
where else  so  rife  and  ubiquitous. 
And  not  only  had  he  the  practice, 
unusual  elsewhere,  of  marching  on 
the  pavement,  but  I  have  seen 
there  the  whole  street,  from  wall  to 
wall,  swept  by  heavy  columns.  I 
wonder  now,  were  a  British  sub- 
ject swept  off  the  pavement  in  this 
manner,  would  it  be  a  case  for  re- 
dress ]  The  preliminary  step  to 
the  settlement  of  so  interesting  a 
constitutional  question  is  too  dis- 
agreeable, however,  to  be  under- 
taken. It  does  not  commend  them 
to  one's  tolerance  to  remember  that 
their  flag  is  very  deficient  in  the 
grand  victorious  traditions  which 
give  lustre  to  others — such  as  that 
of  France,  of  Prussia,  and  even  of 
Russia  ;  and  that  any  awe  and 
deference  they  receive  is  earned 
by  their  adaptability  to  home  use. 
Those  azure  gallooned  spindles  of 
theirs  seem  indeed  somehow  to  have 
a  fugitive  volatility  about  them 


better  suiting  them  for  the  retreat 
than  the  advance  ;  and  there  is  a 
working-day,  hard,  dull  tone  im- 
parted to  all  their  movements  from 
the  absence  of  music — nothing  to 
guide  their  inarch  but  the  tin-kettle 
rat-tat,  so  common  in  Germany. 
I  found  out,  by  the  way,  why  the 
German  troops  do  not,  like  ours, 
march  through  the  towns  to  the 
performance  of  a  band  :  the  pas- 
sion of  the  Germans  for  music  is  so 
powerful  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  thro  ugh  the  mob  brought 
together  by  such  a  performance.  I 
made  the  discovery  thus :  One 
morning,  at  five  o'clock,  I  was  awak- 
ened in  the  Victoria  in  Dresden  by 
very  lively  music.  It  was  a  mili- 
tary band,  marching  along,  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  rank  and  file,  but 
having  in  front,  in  rear,  and  on 
either  flank,  a  compact  body  of 
civilians,  well  dressed  in  dark 
clothes,  who  marched  in  line,  and 
kept  step  with  perfect  precision. 
Every  one  has  remarked  how,  when 
troops  march  along  the  streets  with 
us,  the  extreme  rabble  march  with 
them  as  if  on  solemn  duty,  their 
countenances  and  general  bearing 
imparting  defiance,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  "  Britons  never, 
never  shall  be  slaves ! "  Many  of  the 
well-dressed  classes  perhaps  feel  the 
attraction,  but  are  ashamed  to  give 
way  to  it.  These,  however,  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  Saxon  procession, 
insomuch  that,  while  with  us  a 
regiment  changing  quarters  is  like 
a  red  shawl  with  a  ragged  fringe, 
here  the  resemblance  was  to  a  black 
pall  with  a  patch  of  blue  let  into 
its  centre. 

Is  it,  by  the  way,  a  relish  for 
music,  or  the  reverse,  that  so  addicts 
the  Bohemians  to  hand-organs  that 
the  whole  country  is  strewed  with 
them  ?  Pickets  of  grinders  are  post- 
ed round  every  town  and  village. 
One  grinds  on  continuously,  an- 
other waits  till  a  passer-by  comes 
nearly  opposite,  and  then  opens  his 
orchestra.  The  wretch  expects  to 
be  paid,  totally  oblivious  of  how 
powerful  is  the  restraint  which  the 
poor,  frail,  human  creature  must 
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place  on  himself  who  abstains  from 
smashing  his  infernal  machine  into 
lucifer  -  matches.  So  completely 
are  the  very  winds  tainted  with 
this  organism,  that  I  thought  I 
could  feel  a  faint  suspicion  of  it  even 
in  the  breezes  that  swept  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Bohemian  mountains. 

But  I  am  getting  into  disagree- 
able topics,  and  had  better  stop. 
One  word  to  the  reader  before 
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parting.  I  found  that  the  inn- 
keepers this  year  expected  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  touring  harvest  owing 
to  that  northern  meteor,  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition.  To  those  wise 
persons  to  whom  a  word  is  suffi- 
cient, this  will  indicate  the  pre- 
sent as  decidedly  a  suitable  season 
for  a  Continental  ramble  ;  and  I 
hope  all  who  take  it  may  find  it  a 
pleasant  one. 


TEN     YEARS     OF    IMPERIALISM. 


WISDOM  crying  in  the  streets  in 
the  person  of  a  flaneur,  is  a  novel 
spectacle.  It  is  in  the  quiet  closet 
of  the  student  that  we  look  for  a 
Montesquieu  or  a  De  Tocqueville  ; 
but  here  comes  a  lounger  of  Paris, 
an  habitue  of  the  cafe's,  an  aimless 
stroller  on  the  boulevards,  to  in- 
struct us  in  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  not  least  momentous, 
epochs  of  modern  times.  The 
period  is  only  ten  years,  it  is  true 
— and  they  refer  only  to  France. 
The  Flaneur  does  not  lift  his  re- 
gards to  Europe.  He  does  not 
seek  to  explain  or  discuss  the  for- 
eign policy  of  Napoleon  III.  He 
tells  us  nothing  that  affects  the 
now  moot  question  of  our  fortifi- 
cations, iron  fleets,  and  Armstrong 
guns.  It  is  Imperialism  at  home 
that  forms  the  subject  of  his  mus- 
ings. The  Emperor  in  relation  to 
the  Army,  to  Paris,  to  Socialism, 
to  Commerce — such  is  his  subject : 
and  when  he  speaks  of  the  Imperial 
policy  abroad,  he  contents  himself 
with  viewing  it  from  within,  and 
estimates  it  only  by  its  influence 
upon  the  public  mind  of  France. 
His  tableau  of  Napoleonic  Imperi- 
alism, therefore,  shows  us  but  half 
the  subject ;  as  regards  Europe, 
by  far  the  less  important  half  ;  but 
as  regards  France,  the  delineation 
is  tolerably  complete,  although  there 
are  some  ugly  minor  points  which 


the    author  prefers  to   pass   over 
rather  than  to  discuss. 

Of  course  the  author  is  not  a  fla- 
neur. We  are  thankful  to  say  he 
does  not  give  us  any  more  "  photo- 
graphs of  Paris  life,"  such  as  the 
genius  of  a  flaneur  might  perhaps, 
in  his  most  industrious  mood,  aspire 
to  sketch.  The  author's  forte  is  not 
photography,  but  reflection.  It  is 
not  the  facts  of  the  hour,  as  they 
image  themselves  on  the  senso- 
rium  of  the  lounger — it  is  not  the 
clever  phrase  and  shrewd-witted 
observation  of  the  man  about  town 
— that  occupy  the  pages  of  this 
volume.  We  have  here  the  work 
of  an  able,  painstaking,  and  vigo- 
rous thinker,  who  evidently  has 
hunted  carefully  for  facts  and 
figures,  but  who  saves  the  reader 
all  labour  by  arranging  his  thrice- 
sifted  materials  in  masterly  order, 
and  setting  them  forth  with  no 
small  amount  of  literary  skill. 

The  bonds  of  international  re- 
lationship in  Europe  have  become 
so  close  that  some  of  the  old  stock 
phrases  of  cosmopolitan  philan- 
thropy now  assume  the  form  of 
very  solid  facts.  That  when  one 
part  of  the  European  common- 
wealth suffers,  all  suffer  with  it,  is 
a  truth  which  comes  home  to  us 
with  a  force  which  it  had  not  in 
the  days  of  our  forefathers.  France 
has  been  long  in  trouble,  and  very 
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heartily  do  we  wish  her  out  of  it. 
We  should  do  so  out  of  sympathy 
for  a  great  and  gallant  people, 
whose  history,  though  it  has  some- 
times been  full  of  horror  and  mi- 
sery, has  never  long  ceased  to  be 
glorious.  We  do  so  not  less  be- 
cause her  troubles  have  been,  and 
still  are,  very  costly  to  ourselves 
and  to  Europe.  We  know  there 
are  many  who  take  a  desponding 
view  of  the  future  of  France.  They 
regard  her  terrific  convulsions  dur- 
ing the  last  seventy  years  as  the 
spasmodic  efforts  of  a  maniac,  whose 
life  wastes  away  with  each  new  ob- 
jectless outburst,  and  for  whom 
there  is  no  issue  but  death  or  the 
impotence  of  chronic  paralysis. 
France  seems  to  them  a  nation 
running  to  seed.  We  entertain  an 
opposite  view ;  a  happier,  and  we 
think  a  truer  one.  A  nation  of 
forty  millions,  the  most  homogene- 
ous too  in  Europe,  never  dies.  In 
due  time  it  regenerates  itself.  There 
are  indeed  many  features  of  the 
past  which  seem  to  justify  a  de- 
sponding view.  The  most  diverse 
means  have  been  tried,  the  most 
consummate  genius  displayed,  by 
some  of  the  recent  rulers  of  France 
— the  most  brilliant  energy  has  been 
put  forth  by  the  people,  yet  the 
unvarying  result  has  been  failure 
and  disappointment.  Republican 
institutions,  supported  by  a  Reign 
of  Terror,  were  tried  and  failed  ; 
military  conquest,  led  by  the  great- 
est Emperor  of  modern  times,  was 
tried  and  failed  ;  Reaction  and  the 
old  dynasty  failed  ;  Constitutional- 
ism and  a  policy  of  peace  failed  ; 
again  a  Republic  was  tried  and 
failed ;  and  now  once  more  we  have 
an  Emperor.  Why  should  not  the 
cycle  still  revolve?  Why  should 
not  this  imperial  regime  fall  in  its 
turn,  and  a  Bourbon  or  an  Orlean- 
ist,  or  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
again  appear  on  the  scene  ? 

Such  an  issue  is  not  improbable. 
We  do  not  presume  to  fix  a  term 
for  the  troubles  of  France.  We  do 
not  presume  to  fix  a  time  when  the 
weary  cycle  will  cease  to  revolve. 
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Yet  of  this  we  feel  assured,  that 
whether  or  not  Napoleon  III.  will 
see  it  out,  the  cycle  of  revolution 
is  nearing  its  close.  However  per- 
plexing each  successive  phase  of 
recent  French  history  appears  when 
taken  by  itself,  we  are  now  enabled 
to  view  the  stream  of  events  over 
so  long  a  period,  that  we  begin 
clearly  to  perceive  the  nexus  of 
events,  and  the  true  character  of  the 
position.  The  malady  under  which 
France  is  labouring  is  seen  to  be  a 
rare  but  well-known  form  of  na- 
tional disease,  only  of  a  more  aggra- 
vated kind  than  has  yet  been  wit- 
nessed in  modern  Europe.  It  is  a 
fever  which,  commencing  with  a 
period  of  furious  delirium,  after  the 
first  burst  is  over,  takes  the  inter- 
mittent form,  of  alternate  action 
and  reaction,  till,  each  access  of  the 
fever  becoming  more  distant  and 
less  severe,  the  equilibrium  of  health 
is  restored.  We  rate  very  highly 
the  influence  of  great  men  upon 
their  times,  but  they  cannot  con- 
tend successfully  against  the  circum- 
stances of  their  age.  In  truth  they 
never  seek  to  do  so.  Generally  by 
an  instinct,  rather  than  as  a  matter 
of  calculation,  they  keep  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  hour — they 
are  by  nature  en  rapport  with  their 
countrymen.  They  act  only  by 
means  of  the  forces  already  existing; 
and  however  the  triumph  may  be 
theirs,  the  means  existed  indepen- 
dently of  them.  It  is  easy  to  be 
wise  after  the  event,  and  to  con- 
demn as  blunders  the  various  mon- 
archs  and  chiefs  who  have  ruled 
France  since  1792.  It  is  easy  to 
assert  that  Napoleon  I.  ruined 
himself  by  his  wars  and  ambiti-. 
ous  foreign  policy ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  he  would  have 
been  more  successful  if  he  had 
been  more  peaceful.  It  is  the  great 
lesson  of  history — it  is  the  first 
principle  of  imperial  statesmanship, 
that  the  best  means  of  calming  a 
country  that  has  been  torn  by  the 
conflict  of  contending  factions,  is  to 
divert  its  attention  to  foreign  affairs, 
and  to  unite  all  classes  by  appeal- 
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ing  to  them  in  support  of  the  hon- 
our and  common  interests  of  the 
country.  Napoleon  I.,  a  great 
military  genius,  and  a  man  of  in- 
tense action,  applied  this  counter- 
irritant  to  revolutionary  France; 
and  though  he  fell  at  last,  and  gave 
place  to  the  old  dynasty,  we  doubt 
whether  any  other  course  would 
have  enabled  him  to  die  on  the 
throne,  or  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons.  The  Restoration, 
again,  has  been  blamed  for  its  reac- 
tionary spirit  ;  but  what  other  course 
was  open  to  it  r\  And  had  not  Louis 
XVIII.  to  make  more  than  one 
coup  d'etat  against  the  Chambers,  by 
changes  in  the  electoral  law,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  preventing  the  Royal- 
ist reaction  in  the  country  becom- 
ing stiJl  more  overwhelming]  Then 
as  to  the  peace  policy  and  bourgeois 
spirit  of  the  Orleanist  regime  :  had 
not  Louis  Philippe  seen  the  failure 
of  a  warlike  policy  even  when  di- 
rected by  Napoleon  the  Great  1,  And 
were  not  the  bourgeois  habits  of  the 
Sovereign  apparently  well  adapted 
to  propitiate  the  passion  for  equa- 
lity, or  envy  of  distinction,  which 
had  contributed  to  produce  the  fall 
of  the  aristocratic  regime  of  the 
Restoration?  The  Revolution  of 
the  Barricades  was  entirely  the  work 
of  the  middle  classes  ;  and  if  Louis 
Philippe  rested  his  power  upon 
them  and  the  National  Guards,  they 
were,  to  all  appearance,  his  safest 
and  most  natural  supports.  He 
could  not  appeal  either  to  the  army 
or  to  the  masses  by  adopting  a  vigor- 
ous foreign  policy  :  the  moment  he 
tried  it,  as  in  the  Eastern  question, 
he  found  himself  isolated  and  help- 
less. It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
he  ought  to  have  made  alliances,  and 
played  off  the  Great  Powers  against 
one  another,  like  the  present  Em- 
peror ;  but  the  excesses  and  aggres- 
sions of  the  first  Revolution  were 
then  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
Europe,  that  the  march  of  the  Gal- 
lic eagles  to  the  frontier  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  a  general 
coalition.  In  truth,  without  im- 
puting infallibility  to  Napoleon  I., 


and  while  admitting  the  mediocre 
capacity  of  his  three  immediate  suc- 
cessors, we  do  not  believe  that  any 
amount  of  sagacity  on  their  part 
would  have  sufficed  to  close  "the 
gulf  of  the  Revolution,"  arid  to  re- 
consolidate  the  monarchy  and  poli- 
tical institutions  of  France. 

The  gulf  of  the  Revolution,  which 
his  uncle  aspired  to  close,  still 
yawns  under  the  feet  of  Napoleon 
III.  But  the  danger  is  passing 
by — the  storm  has  almost  spent  it- 
self :  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  more 
there  will  be  the  old  calm.  The 
national  health  is  regaining  its  sta- 
bility ;  the  violent  reactions  from 
heat  to  cold  which  have  marked  the 
progress  of  the  fever  are  subsiding  ; 
and  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation,  the  cycle  of  revolution 
will  have  completed  itself,  and  the 
national  mind  be  again  in  stable 
equilibrium.  This  is  the  chief  rea- 
son why  we  attach  more  importance 
to  the  success  of  Napoleon  III.  than 
to  that  of  his  predecessors.  They 
were  doomed  to  fail.  In  their  time 
no  medicine  however  strong,  no 
treatment  however  sagacious,  could 
have  stopped  the  recurrence  of  the 
ague-fits.  Now  the  case  is  different ; 
and  although  the  odds  still  are 
against  Napoleon  III.  establishing 
his  dynasty  and  quietly  handing 
down  his  crown  to  his  son,  success 
on  his  part  has  become  almost  en- 
tirely a  question  of  time.  Let  him 
reign  for  twenty  more  years  as  suc- 
cessfully as  he  has  reigned  during 
the  last  ten,  and  the  problem  will  be 
solved  ;  France  will  have  reconsoli- 
dated  herself  ;  and  again  the  crown 
will  become  settled  on  one  family. 
The  only  question  is,  Will  that 
family  be  Napoleon's,  or  another  1 

Prolonged  life  is  indispensable 
to  his  success  :  every  other  requi- 
site he  appears  to  possess.  He  has 
made  France  respected  and  feared 
abroad.  He  has  covered  her  arms 
with  glory.  He  has  made  Paris,  as 
it  were,  the  capital  of  Europe,  the 
meeting -place  of  Congresses,  and 
the  abode  of  Kings.  He  reigns 
like  an  Emperor;  everything  he 
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does  in  person  is  generous  or 
magnificent.  He  will  not  yield 
an  inch  to  force;  but  he  antici- 
pates the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  yields  on  the  instant 
when  he  sees  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  require  concession.  It  is 
the  arm  of  iron  in  the  glove  of 
velvet.  He  can  yield  gracefully, 
for  he  is  known  to  be  strong  : 
hence  every  concession  of  his  is 
prized  by  the  nation  as  a  gift, 
rather  than  accepted  as  a  right. 
But  he  is  a  great  administrator,  as 
well  as  a  strong  ruler  and  a  mighty 
politician.  It  is  well  to  make  a 
country  glorious — it  is  still  better 
to  make  it  prosperous.  Every  one 
who  enters  France  must  be  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  changes  and 
improvements  which  have  been  ef- 
fected during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  hand  of  the  Emperor  has  been 
everywhere.  Every  department  of 
the  national  wellbfcing  appears  to 
have  been  passed  in  review  by  him, 
and  success  has  gone  with  him  as 
yet  in  all  that  he  has  attempted. 

Englishmen,  very  naturally,  have 
misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
policy  which  assigns  the  initiative 
in  industrial  enterprise  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Our  whole  notions  and 
habits  of  business  are  opposed  to 
such  a  system.  We  seldom  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  off-hand  rotten  and 
bad.  It  would  be  so  in  this  coun- 
try, but  it  is  different  in  France. 
There,  there  can  be  no  dispute 
about  the  principle.  The  French 
people  have  long  sanctioned  the 
interference  of  the  Government  in 
the  private  relations  of  the  people 
for  the  general  good.  They  not 
only  sanction — they  expect  it.  It 
is  indeed  a  remarkable  spectacle 
which  France  presents  in  this  re- 
spect. "  Every  one,"  as  the  pseudo- 
Flaneur  observes,  "hopes  and  trusts 
in  Government  initiative,  Govern- 
ment employ,  Government  patron- 
age, Government  encouragement, 
Government  subvention,  and  Gov- 
ernment monopoly.  The  rivers  are 
periodically  flooding  their  banks  ; 
swamps  and  marshes  wait  to  be 
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reclaimed ;  railways  are  to  be  con- 
structed ;  roads  are  wanted ;  ports 
require  improvements ;  agriculture 
demands  draining,  irrigation,  and  a 
better  breed  of  animals ;  storms, 
hail,  and  drought  injure  the  crops  ; 
fire  consumes  buildings  ;  boats  and 
nets  are  lost  in  fishing ;  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  are  suffering 
from  a  crisis }  the  people  have 
neither  work  nor  bread ;  and  the 
Government  is  expected  to  remedy 
all  these  evils  and  shortcomings, 
besides  thousands  of  others.  It  is 
to  act  the  part  of  universal  Provi- 
dence, charged  to  help,  to  encou- 
rage, and  to  do  the  work  of  every- 
body— an  impersonation  of  the 
god  Vishnu,  with  numberless  eyes, 
hands,  and  feet — or  a  revival  of 
Figaro,  the  renowned  barber  of  Se- 
ville." It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  interference  and  assistance 
of  the  Government  in  works  of 
public  utility,  and  in  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise,  date  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Imperial 
regime.  It  took  place  under  the 
Restoration — under  Louis  Philippe 
— and  during  the  short-lived  Re- 
public of  1848.  There  is  not  a 
year  since  1820,  in  which  extraor- 
dinary works  do  not  figure  in  the 
Budget,  with  sums  varying  in 
amount  from  one  to  seven  millions 
sterling,  which  were  employed  in 
the  construction  of  canals,  roads, 
and  railways,  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  ports,  erection  of  light- 
houses, and  other  works.  In  fact, 
the  last  years  of  the  Government 
of  Louis  Philippe,  when  the  first 
impulse  was  given  to  railways, 
and  to  the  fortifications  of  Paris, 
show  sums  voted  by  the  State  for 
extraordinary  works  which  have 
never  been  equalled  under  Napo- 
leon III.  The  rage  has  never  been 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  act  the  part  of  Provi- 
dence, but  against  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  discharged  this  duty. 

Special  reasons  existed  for  the 
continuance  and  more  elaborate  de- 
velopment of  this  system  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  If  you  take 
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away  politics  from  a  nation,  you 
must  give  it  something  instead. 
The  coup  d'etat  suppressed  Parlia- 
mentary Government  and  political 
life  in  France ;  and  the  Emperor 
resolved,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  direct  the  whole  energies 
of  the  nation  to  industry  and  money- 
making.  In  almost  every  depart- 
ment the  national  industry  was 
lagging  behind  the  times.  There 
was  a  want  of  enterprise,  of  specu- 
lation. Men  who  had  made  a  little 
money,  instead  of  employing  it  to 
extend  their  business,  hoarded  it, 
or  put  it  out  in  some  very  safe  in- 
vestment at  very  low  interest. 
Commercial  knowledge  was  very 
limited,  commercial  credit  was  very 
restricted ;  public  companies  were 
in  little  favour,  and  the  country 
was  denied  the  advantages  which 
arise  from  a  concentration  of  capital. 
It  was  the  Emperor's  interest  and 
desire  to  open  this  vast  field  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  as  the  best  and 
most  alluring  diversion  from  the 
old  game  of  factious  politics.  But 
there  was  another  reason  why  he 
should  do  this.  It  was  Socialism 
which  made  the  Revolution  of  1848; 
it  was  the  fury  of  the  Socialists  that 
still  menaced  France,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  summarily  took  the  reins 
of  government  into  his  own  strong 
hands,  and  offered  to  save  the  nation 
from  its  own  feuds.  "  The  fury  of 
faction  is  imperilling  Society,"  he 
said,  "  I  undertake  to  save  it ;  will 
you  trust  me  1 "  The  country  ral- 
lied at  the  appeal,  the  army  was 
devoted  to  him,  and  Socialism  was 
put  down.  But  it  was  not  left  to 
rankle  in  the  breasts  of  the  work- 
ing-classes, and  gather  its  forces  for 
another  outbreak.  All  that  was 
practicable  in  Socialism,  all  that  was 
consistent  with  society,  the  Emperor 
resolved  to  adopt  and  carry  out  on 
the  part  of  the  State.  The  dreams 
of  the  Phalansterians  have  been  re- 
duced into  a  practical  shape,  and  the 
principle  of  Association  has  been 
applied  in  a  new  way,  and  on  an  im- 
mense scale.  Socialism  —  in  this 
agreeing  with  true  science — holds 
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that  the  interests  of  the  individual 
are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the 
community,  and  that  the  collision 
between  the  two  arises  from  the  one- 
sided view  which  each  takes  of  the 
truth.  In  England  we  leave  every 
man  and  class  to  fight  their  own 
battle ;  believing  that  the  best 
wisdom  is  that  which  is  bought  by 
experience,  and  that  the  conflict  of 
interests  and  opinions  will  gradu- 
ally lead  to  a  perception  of  the 
truth.  We  are  a  sober-minded 
race,  who  do  not  fight  out  our  ques- 
tion in  the  streets.  But  the  French, 
who  are  ever  prone  to  support  their 
arguments  by  barricades,  and  who 
also  have  felt  the  evil  results  of 
such  appeals  to  force,  prefer  another 
way  of  solving  the  difficulty.  In 
order  to  prevent  collision,  they  say, 
a  superior  power  is  necessary  to 
direct  and  guide  individual  efforts, 
to  assign  his  place  to  every  one  ; 
to  encourage  and  help  the  weak, 
and  to  restrain  the  strong.  The 
superior  power  which  is  thus  to 
direct  and  to  mediate  is,  of  course, 
the  Government.  All  waste  of  la- 
bour and  energy,  they  say,  will  thus 
be  avoided  ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  total  production  will  be  greatly 
increased,  and  the  share  of  each  in- 
dividual augmented.  A  proposition 
indisputably  true,  so  far  as  theory 
goes  ;  and,  however  inapplicable  to 
our  own  country,  the  modified  adop- 
tion of  this  principle  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  certainly 
worked  wonders  for  France. 

Any  tourist  may  observe  the  im- 
provement that  has  taken  place  in 
France  of  late  years ;  but  it  is  in 
the  capital  that  the  changes  and  im- 
provements are  most  patent,  and 
have  excited  the  greatest  amount  of 
attention  and  discussion.  The  cap- 
ital is  transformed.  There  is  a  New 
Paris,  and  Old  Paris  is  fast  disap- 
pearing. Our  Flaneur,  with  great 
piquancy  and  literary  art,  describes 
the  "  dissolving  views"  which  Paris 
presents,  and  the  fine  wide  boule- 
vards and  stately  rows  of  houses, 
like  palaces,  which  are  rising  from 
the  ruins  of  narrow  alleys  and  sor- 
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did  habitations.  But  the  sight  may 
be  seen  any  day,  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  pounds  :  it  is  the  political  side 
of  the  question  which  suggests  ex- 
amination. It  is  almost  laughable  to 
think  of  a  Flaneur  settling  such  grave 
questions.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  being  whose  greatest  char- 
acteristic is  "  a  horror  of  all  definite 
aim,"  ransacking  budgets  and  ac- 
counts of  all  kinds  to  find  how  this 
sum  was  got  and  how  that  sum  was 
spent.  But  let  us  take  him  as  he 
comes  before  us ;  and  a  single 
sample  of  his  clear  concise  style 
and  solid  thinking  will  show  the 
value  of  his  book.  Here  are  some 
of  his  remarks  on  the  object  of  the 
Emperor  in  making  those  vast 
changes  in  his  capital,  and  on  the 
various  opinions  which  are  enter- 
tained as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of 
the  undertaking : — 

"To  solve  practically  this  social  pro- 
blem, and  to  heal  the  breach  between 
bourgeois  and  ouvrier,  became  thus  one 
of  the  most  arduous  tasks  to  which  the 
new  monarch  was  pledged,  and  on  the 
success  of  which  his  own  safety  de- 
pended. 

"The  transformation  of  Paris  repre- 
sents one  side  of  this  solution  of  the 
social  system,  the  failure  of  which  over- 
threw the  Republic.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant one,  for  Paris  was  the  cradle  of 
the  system  and  its  battle-field.  The  ex- 
treme solution  of  the  problem  by  the 
establishment  of  the  ateliers  nationaux 
has  too  signally  failed  for  its  renewal  to 
be  attempted ;  and  the  only  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  seemed  some  compromise 
by  which  both  antagonists,  capital  and 
labour,  might  gain,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  have  the  credit  of  the  whole 
transaction. 

"  The  gregarious  habits  of  the  Celtic 
race,  so  conspicuous  in  their  great  capi- 
tal, offered  an  opportunity  for  this  com- 
promise, and  the  great  resources  of  the 
municipality  the  means  for  it.  The  im- 
pulse once  given  in  this  way,  the  imita- 
tive French  nation  could  be  easily  en- 
listed to  assist  the  Government  in  the 
work,  and  help,  almost  unconsciously, 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  which  he  had 
once  taken  up  arms  to  resist. 

"  The  city  of  Paris  had  a  large  sur- 

Elus  revenue  every  year ;  what  was  more 
igitimate  than  to  apply  it  to  works  of 
public   utility?     Relieve    the    crowded 
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town,  open  out  thoroughfares,  offer  a 
profitable  investment  to  private  capital, 
set  in  motion  every  trade,  repair  and 
redeem  bridges,  construct  quays,  make 
the  capital  into  the  finest  city  in  Europe  ; 
it  was  doing  the  public  good,  assisting 
capital,  supplying  labour,  improving  the 
habits  of  the  people,  flattering  national 
vanity,  preventing  the  renewal  of  the 
sad  conflicts  between  classes,  and  pro- 
viding good  lines  of  defence  for  possible 
emergencies. 

"  To  leave  this  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  municipality  would  have  been  to 
leave  free  scope  for  narrow  and  interest- 
ed ideas,  and  to  open  out  the  old  strug- 
gle. It  could  be  carried  out  only  with 
a  high  hand  by  the  Government  and  its 
agents.  Individuals  may  complain,  but 
the  great  majority  will  profit.  Besides, 
it  is  the  very  principle  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  be  the  initiator  of  all 
measures  ;  it  alone  can  be  the  impartial 
and  competent  judge  between  conflicting 
interests,  and  has  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance between  them.  .  .  . 

"The  supporters  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment point  triumphantly  to  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  Government.  The  general  and  daily 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  city,  those 
hundreds  of  new  houses  which  private 
enterprise  has  constructed,  the  well- 
being  of  all  classes  in  spite  of  the  dear- 
ness,  the  undiminished  resources  of  the 
city  in  spite  of  the  heavy  expenses,  the 
labourer  better  fed  than  ever,  are  all 
facts  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny. 
To  any  objections  about  so  artificial  a 
fostering  of  industry  the  reply  is,  that 
it  is  a  natural  development  which  in 
France  requires  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  impel  and  to  guide ;  if  one  hints 
at  a  possible  crisis  through  circum- 
stances which  cannot  be  controlled,  the 
answer  is  that  the  harvest  failed  in  1856, 
and  that  there  was  a  monetary  crisis  in 
1857,  yet  everything  went  on  well.  If 
one  speaks  of  the  future,  of  the  great  in- 
flux of  labourers  from  all  parts  of  France, 
attracted  by  the  high  wages,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  going  on  thus  for  ever,  of 
the  consequences  of  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption of  the  works,  the  answer  will 
probably  be  less  confident.  Still  people 
will  try  to  prove  that,  in  a  large  city 
like  Paris,  which  is  growing  richer  every 
day,  there  will  be  always  a  good  deal  of 
activity  ;  that  the  impulse  given  by  the 
Government  has  reacted  already,  and 
will  still  more  react,  on  private  enter- 
prise and  speculation  ;  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  far  activity  and  pro- 
sperity can  increase. " 
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The  Government  contributes  one- 
third  of  the  expenses  of  these  al- 
terations from  the  annual  votes  for 
extraordinary  works.  The  Munici- 
pality of  Paris  contributes  the  re- 
mainder. Except  at  the  outset, 
when  the  special  administration 
for  this  purpose  had  not  been  form- 
ed, these  great  public  works  have 
been  executed  very  economically, 
as  well  as  most  efficiently.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  it  gives  the  reader 
a  startling  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  these  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  Paris  to  find  that  the 
sums  contributed  by  the  Munici- 
pality alone  amount  to  £22,000,000 ; 
and  to  this  must  be  added  what 
the  State  has  spent  on  its  own  ac- 
count, besides  the  sums  realised 
from  the  sales  of  ground,  and  the 
sale  of  the  materials  of  the  demo- 
lished houses.  The  only  embarrass- 
ment likely  to  arise  from  these  works 
is  the  abnormal  influx  of  labourers 
into  Paris,  and  the  certain  reaction 
which  by  and  by  must  take  place 
in  the  building  trade.  But  the  Em- 
peror, doubtless,  is  quite  alive  to 
this  impending  embarrassment,  and 
is  not  the  man  to  be  overcome  by 
it.  The  financial  apprehensions,  as 
regards  the  Municipality,  seem  to  be 
groundless.  The  revenues  of  the  city 
of  Paris  have  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  more  and  more  outstripping 
the  ordinary  expenditure.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  an  annual  surplus 
of  £1, 300,000  after  paying  all  the 
ordinary  expenses ;  and  as  the 
population  and  wealth  of  Paris  are 
yearly  increasing,  the  revenue  from 
the  customs  is  certain  to  increase 
in  similar  proportion.  Great  as  the 
renovation  of  Paris  already  is,  the 
works  are  to  be  continued  for  other 
seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  debt  of  the  city  of  Paris 
will  amount  to  about  nine  or  ten 
millions  sterling  ;  that  is  to  say, 
equal  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  pre- 
sent revenue,  which  is  ,£4,000,000 
a-year.  As  soon  as  the  extraor- 
dinary works  are  completed,  the 
ordinary  surplus  of  .£1,300,000  will 
be  disposable  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt. 
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Paris,  as  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, and  also  as  the  head  and  heart 
of  every  revolution,  has  naturally 
obtained  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Imperial  favour  and  attention.  But 
the  same  principle  has  been  applied 
more  or  less  to  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  to  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry. The  common  impression 
is,  that  this  is  a  new  system  ;  but 
it  is  not.  Whatever  credit  or  dis- 
credit may  attach  to  the  Emperor 
for  adopting  it,  the  system  is  not 
original.  It  was  as  much  in  force 
under  his  predecessors  as  it  is  now. 
In  the  sixteen  years  ending  in  1851 
the  budgets  show  an  expenditure 
of  .£51,500,000  for  extraordinary 
works ;  in  the  eight  years  subsequent 
to  1851  the  expenditure  for  the 
same  purpose  has  been  ,£17,500,000  : 
so  that  the  annual  expenditure  by 
the  Government  during  the  latter 
period  has  been  only  two-thirds  of 
what  it  was  previous  to  the  Empire. 
The  great  and  vital  difference  be- 
tween the  system  of  the  Emperor 
and  that  of  his  predecessors  is,  that 
the  Imperial  Government  makes  its 
assistance  conditional  on  individual 
exertion.  Former  Governments  paid 
too  little  attention  to  this ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  Government 
assistance,  instead  of  acting  as  a  stim- 
ulus upon  individual  enterprise,  too 
often  proved  a  narcotic.  The  Im- 
perial Government  makes  the  prin- 
ciple imperative — except  in  one  or 
two  special  cases.  By  so  doing,  it 
not  only  benefits  the  country,  but  it 
makes  its  own  money  go  very  much 
further.  Although  the  Government 
expenditure  for  extraordinary  works 
has  been  less  under  the  Empire 
than  it  was  before,  the  amount  of 
money  actually  expended  has  been 
immensely  greater.  In  the  case  of 
Paris,  as  we  have  seen,  the  city 
has  spent,  in  extraordinary  works, 
£22,000,000  in  eight  years — consi- 
derably more  than  the  total  sum  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  during 
the  same  period  upon  extraordinary 
works  of  every  kind.  Hence,  al- 
though the  Government  expenditure 
upon  such  works  is  considerably  less 
than  it  was  under  Louis  Philippe,  the 
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sums  expended  by  the  Government 
and  the  country  together  are  im- 
mensely greater :  so  that  the  ouv- 
riers  benefit  from  the  Empire  much 
more  than  from  its  predecessors. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  recapitu- 
late the  endless  projects  which  have 
received  the  Government  aid,  or 
the  various  forms  in  which  that  aid 
has  been  rendered.  Sometimes  it 
takes  the  shape  of  Government  pro- 
tection, of  great  privileges,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  monopoly — as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cr6dit  Mobilier  and 
other  institutions  of  credit.  In 
other  cases  great  advantages  are 
held  out,  so  as  to  attract  capital — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  construction 
of  railways.  At  other  times  Gov- 
ernment stimulates  private  enter- 
prise by  a  system  of  prizes  and  dis- 
tinctions, as  in  the  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  Shows.  Or,  again,  it 
takes  altogether  the  initiative, — re- 
claims marshes,  forms  plantations 
on  sandy  flats,  and  then  disposes  of 
the  reclaimed  lands  at  low  prices. 
A  kind  of  gentle  pressure  is  even 
resorted  to  at  times,  to  stimulate 
slovenly  and  timid  municipal  and 
departmental  councils  to  make  the 
requisite  efforts  for  improvement  : 
and  as  Government  wields  practi- 
cally unlimited  power,  and  possesses 
the  means  of  bestowing  favours  or 
making  its  displeasure  felt,  such 
gentle  hints  seldom  fail  in  their 
object.  This  system  of  encourage- 
ment by  grants  of  money  is  not 
confined  to  works  undertaken  by 
towns  and  departments  ;  in  many 
cases  it  extends  to  individual  en- 
terprises. "With  the  view,  for 
instance,  of  making  coal  accessible 
to  the  consumer  at  low  prices,  sub- 
sidies are  given  to  mining  compa- 
nies for  the  construction  of  roads, 
canals,  and  tramways.  In  order  to 
promote  drainage,  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier  is  authorised  to  make  loans  to 
the  amount  of  100  millions  of  francs 
on  account  of  the  Government,  arid 
this  latter  guarantees  4  per  cent  on 
them.  In  order  to  fertilise  the 
plains  of  the  Dordogne,  depots  of 
sea-sand  are  formed  at  reduced 
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prices.  About  J  0  millions  of  francs 
go  every  year  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture ;  and  lately,  when  the  new 
commercial  policy  was  decided  upon, 
similar  favours  have  been  extended 
to  manufactures.  A  law,  passed  in 
August  1860,  empowers  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a  loan  of  40  mil- 
lions of  francs  to  manufacturers  for 
improvement  of  machinery,  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  competition  with 
foreign  countries ;  and  so  on,  in  an 
endless  list,  until  the  mind  is  quite 
bewildered  by  this  attempt  to  re- 
vive the  Indian  god  Vishnu,  the 
many -headed  and  many -handed. 
Nothing  seems  too  large  for  the 
power  of  Government,  or  too  small 
to  attract  its  attention." 

Englishmen  can  hardly  realise 
the  existence  of  such  a  system  as 
this  ;  still  more  difficult  is  it  for 
them  to  perceive  the  advantages 
which  it  unquestionably  has  in  the 
case  of  France.  The  only  thing  like 
it  which  we  have  in  this  country  is 
the  Education  grant,  where  a  really 
enormous  sum  is  yearly  expended 
on  educating  the  people,  but  where 
every  grant  is  made  conditional 
on  individual  exertion,  and  propor- 
tionate to  the  success  of  that  ex- 
ertion. This  instance  aptly  illus- 
trates what  our  Flaneur  calls  "  the 
Imperial  fertilising  system  " — only, 
instead  of  being  jealously  restricted 
in  its  application  as  it  is  in  this 
country,  this  Government  assist- 
ance may  truly  be  described  as  the 
general,  if  not  universal,  rule  in 
France.  But  if  the  Emperor  is 
tender  to  the  wants  and  shortcom- 
ings of  his  nation  in  this  respect, 
he  does  not  pamper  them  in  their 
helplessness.  After  stimulating,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  slug- 
gard energies  of  his  countrymen, 
he  is  at  length  shaking  them  fairly 
out  of  their  apathy  by  introducing 
them  gradually  to  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition. It  is  the  greatest  mistake 
in  the  world  to  call  the  commercial 
system  which  now  prevails  in 
France,  "  Free  Trade."  It  is  Protec- 
tion. Formerly  the  tariff  of  France 
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was  virtually  a  prohibitory  one 
upon  all  goods  which  could  enter 
into  rivalry  with  those  of  the 
country.  What  the  Emperor  has 
done  is  to  exchange  Prohibition  for 
Protection.  In  due  time,  doubtless, 
we  shall  see  him  proceed  farther,  as 
France  becomes  prepared  for  the 
commercial  contest ;  but  for  the 
present  he  most  wisely  keeps  far 
short  of  Free  Trade,  and  is  content 
that  his  people  must  creep  before 
they  walk. 

Among  the  many  changes  which 
have  taken  place,  there  is  none  more 
striking  than  one  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  ultimate  result  of  all 
the  many  influences  which  the 
Imperial  Government  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  people.  The 
Government  has  laboured  with  great 
shrewdness  and  success  to  stimu- 
late the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  spe- 
culation, which  are  the  life  of  nation- 
al industry ;  and  now  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  very  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  produced  a  danger  of  a 
novel  and  repel!  ant  kind.  All  France 
has  taken  to  speculation — to  com- 
mercial and  financial  gambling.  En- 
couraged by  the  rare  success  which 
has  attended  so  many  joint  stock 
undertakings,  every  one,  down  to 
the  ouvrier,  embarks  his  spare  coins 
in  speculations  which  promise  to 
yield  him  a  high  percentage.  For- 
merly the  retired  shopkeeper  in- 
vested his  little  capital  in  Govern- 
ment securities,  and  thought  no 
more  of  anything  but  to  enjoy 
himself  as  pleasantly  and  quietly 
as  he  could.  The  successful  artisan 
or  little  farmer  simply  hoarded  his 
tiny  gains ;  and  although  these  gains 
were  in  each  case  infinitesimal,  they 
swelled  to  an  enormous  sum  in 
the  aggregate,  all  of  which  was 
withdrawn  from  reproductive  in- 
dustry. The  Imperial  Government 
has  attacked  this  hoarding  spirit 
on  all  sides,  and  most  of  all  by  the 
Government  loans,  where  the  mini- 
mum subscription  was  fixed  so  low 
as  eight  shillings!  To  show  how 
thoroughly  the  French  people  have 
entered  into  the  new  system,  we 
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may  state  that,  while  the  average  of 
shares  in  England  is  £100,  in 
France  the  average  is  only  ,£20. 
So  far  as  the  masses  are  concerned, 
it  might  seem  that  the  French 
are  now  as  much  in  advance  of 
us,  as  regards  the  accumulation 
and  employment  of  capital,  as  we 
formerly  were  of  them.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  ad- 
mirable banking  -  system,  which 
ramifies  over  the  whole  country,  is 
a  means  of  concentrating  capital 
which  France  has  not.  And  the 
only  superiority  which  can  be  con- 
ceded to  the  masses  in  France,  in 
this  time  of  industrial  excitement, 
is,  that  they  take  a  more  direct 
part  in  the  game  of  speculation 
and  investment, — showing,  thereby, 
an  immense  increase  of  activity  and 
self-reliance,  though  possibly  not  of 
prudence.  The  effect  of  all  this  is, 
that  France  now  appears  to  be 
overflowing  with  capital.  Credit- 
establishments  and  joint-stock  com- 
panies of  all  kinds  have  sprung 
into  existence,  for  the  support  of 
which  ample  funds  have  been 
eagerly  advanced.  And  not  only 
this,  but  France  has  begun  to  take 
the  lead  in  foreign  loans  and  enter- 
prise. Italian  and  Spanish  loans, 
Spanish  Credit  Mobilier,  Italian 
railways,  Lombard,  Venetian,  South 
Austrian,  Roman,  Spanish,  Swiss, 
all  represent  in  a  great  measure 
French  capital.  Frenchmen  have 
grown  more  daring,  and  more  ready 
to  encounter  risks  for  the  chance  of 
large  profits,  than  Englishmen.  And 
schemes  which  involve  more  than 
common  risks,  look  more  and  more 
towards  Paris  as  the  most  likely 
place  to  possess  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture necessary  for  them. 

The  Flaneur  is  in  an  appropriate 
sphere  when  he  describes  the  alter- 
ed appearance  of  Parisian  life  to 
which  this  new  passion  has  given 
rise.  He  says  : — 

"  It  is  as  if  Imperialism  had  quickened 
the  pulse  of  the  population  to  200,  or  as 
if  it  had  shortened  life  by  one-half,  and 
as  if  every  one  was  anxious  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  by  greater  vitality.  A 
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feverish  rapidity  of  motion  has  seized 
everybody  and  everything.  Men,  wo- 
men, children,  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low,  all  follow  the 
impulse,  and  whirl  along  none  can  tell 
exactly  where.  Is  it  vanity,  selfishness, 
or  love  of  gain,  thirst  for  pleasure,  or 
rage  of  excitement,  which  impels?  There 
is  something  of  all  this  in  the  mad  race. 
And  yet  how  reconcile  vanity  with  such 
bold  and  open  cynicism  ?  Is  selfishness 
compatible  with  so  much  thoughtless- 
ness, or  love  of  gain  with  so  much  fool- 
ish recklessness  ?  Are  these  pleasures 
where  no  one  amuses  himself?  and  can 
there  be  a  rage  for  excitement  where 
nothing  seems  spontaneous  and  all  is 
calculation  ? 

"  What  is  obvious  and  unmistakable 
in  the  race  is  the  kicking  up  of  clouds 
of  dust.  The  greater  the  dust  the  greater 
seems  the  fun  ;  and  whoever  succeeds 
best  in  this  respect  is  sure  to  excite  ad- 
miration and  to  attract  the  crowds.  There 
must  be  something  intoxicating  in  this 
blinding  of  the  neighbour,  even  if  it  be 
at  the  risk  of  choking  yourself.  The 
game  reminds  one  of  the  Carnivalone  of 
Milan,  and  of  the  Coriandoli,  when  the 
whole  population  is  seized  by  the  spirit 
of  mischief,  and  hurl  at  each  other  little 
bales  of  gypsum  until  every  one  is  half 
blind  and  choked.  In  the  saturnalia  of 
Paris  the  dust  is  not  white  gypsum  ;  it 
is  glittering  dust,  looking  like  gold,  but 
proving  more  frequently  sham.  But 
what  does  this  matter  ?  it  glitters  and 
blinds,  and  the  crowd  follows. 

"  This  game  of  '  blinding  my  neigh- 
bour '  is  as  old  as  the  world ;  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  has  it  been  carried  on  with  such 
zest  or  brought  to  such  perfection  as  in 
the  present  instance.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt anywhere  to  mince  matters  or 
to  look  demure  ;  every  one  knows  that 
every  one  else  does  it,  and  that  all 
depends  on  success  ;  success,  however 
ephemeral  and  precarious,  is  invaluable, 
for  it  is  accepted  as  a  proof  of  skill,  or 
what  is  more  valued,  of  luck.  It  exer- 
cises an  irresistible  attraction  on  others, 
and  creates  immediately  a  position  for 
him  who  has  achieved  it.  The  more 
sudden  the  success,  the  more  every  one 
is  ready  to  bow  down  before  it  :  no  one 
inquires  about  antecedents,  or  about  the 
means  by  which  success  has  been  at- 
tained ;  the  world  at  large  is  ready  to 
accept  it,  such  as  it  is  ;  and  if  here  *and 
there  the  voice  of  suspicion  is  raised,  it 
probably  arises  from  those  who  have 
themselves  tried,  but  failed.  This  ac- 
quiescence is  doubly  remarkable  in  a 
country  where  the  principle  '  that  every 
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one  is  supposed  to  be  innocent  until  he 
is  proved  guilty,'  has  never  been  recog- 
nised or  practised. 

"  Neither  can  all  be  successful  in 
this  desperate  race,  nor  can  any  one  be 
shown  who  has  been  invariably  success- 
ful :  but  such  is  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  movement,  that 
the  effects  of  failure  scarcely  ever  last 
for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  are  read- 
ily forgiven  and  forgotten  if  another 
effort  is  followed  by  fresh  success. 

"  It  is  recklessness  and  excitement  of 
gambling  admitted  into  all  spheres  and 
transactions  of  life,  public  as  well  as 
private,  commercial  as  well  as  social ; 
the  race  is  neither  to  the  swiftest, 
strongest,  nor  even  to  the  most  skilled, 
but  to  the  boldest — to  him  who  can 
best  keep  up  the  appearance  of  success. 

"The  candour  which  is  exhibited  in 
this  respect  has  something  decidedly  ex- 
hilarating for  the  spectator,  who  'may 
perchance  remember  certain  high-sound- 
ing principles,  which  found  so  ready  an 
echo  in  France  not  veiy  many  years  ago. 
To  the  moralist  the  effect  of  the  spec- 
tacle will  be  one  of  sadness  ;  "he  will 
probably  see  in  it  the  deplorable  result 
of  decadence  and  demoralisation.  The 
light-minded  French  people,  like  the 
heartless  old  coquette,  worn  out  by 
former  excess,  has  turned  to  bigotry  and 
gambling." 

This  is  but  a  novel  form  for  venting 
the  energy  which  has  been  diverted 
from  other  channels.  The  old  chan- 
nels in  turn  have  been  left  dry ;  and 
it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
France  has  not  lost  more  in  the  one 
direction  than  she  has  gained  in 
the  other.  If  the  materialistic 
spirit  of  the  people  were  never  be- 
fore so  active,  if  the  industrial  in- 
terests were  never  so  prosperous, 
the  political  spirit  is  dead.  Politi- 
cal life  in  France  is  extinct,  and 
with  it  has  perished  also  the  litera- 
ture which  formerly  made  France 
famous.  Genius  and  liberty  go 
hand-in-hand ;  and  brilliance  and 
originality  have  disappeared  from 
French  literature.  In  France,  as  in 
England,  there  has  been  a  prodigi- 
ous increase  of  publications  of  late 
years,  but  there  are  no  great  works. 
The  old  fire  is  no  longer  visible. 

"Paris  sunk  in  political  lethargy,  is 
Paris  turned  deaf  and  dumb.  Paris, 
which  was  so  long  the  model  for  political 
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life  all  over  the  Continent,  that  great 
hotbed  of  the  most  astonishing  political 
and  social  theories — it  lies  fallow  and 
barren  :  that  eloquent  tongue,  which 
electrified  half  Europe  with  every  word 
it  uttered — it  is  mute  and  silent :  that 
colossal  brain,  which  seemed  to  have 
taken  upon  itself  the  task  of  reforming 
mankind— it  is  paralysed  ;  and  the  bold 
pen,  before  which  the  mightiest  have 
trembled — it  has  scarcely  power  left  to 
trace  meaningless  flourishes." 

"The  longer  the  search,  and  the  more 
earnest  the  seeker,  the  deeper  will  be 
the  feeling  of  disappointment  and  sad- 
ness. Ten  short  years,  and  all  is  for- 
gotten, or  remembered  only  to  be  cursed 
or  laughed  at.  It  seems  incredible,  and 
yet  it  is  true.  The  artisan  and  workman, 
who  once  listened  with  devotion  to  the 
public  reading  of  the  papers  in  his  atelier, 
and  who  might  have  given  lessons  in 
politics  to  many  a  silent  or  talking  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  cares 
no  more  about  politics  than  the  tool  he 
handles.  He  has  a  vague  sympathy  for 
Italy,  because  he  admires  the  man  of 
the  people,  Garibaldi  the  pure,  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  French  army  which 
'  made  '  Italy.  The  bourgeois  is 
frightened  at  the  very  word  politics, 
and  reads  piously  his  semi-official  pa- 
per, from  which  he  tries  to  gather  what 
the  Emperor  is  going  to  do  next.  Of 
the  upper  classes,  the  great  mass  care 
only  for  telegrams  from  abroad,  and 
announcements  of  the  'Moniteur,'  as 
influencing  the  quotations  of  the  Ex- 
change. Politics  imply  change  and  dis- 
turbance ;  hence  risks  and  losses.  They 
have  been  already  the  cause  of  much 
misery  in  the  world,  and  above  all  in 
France.  Let  us  guard  ourselves  against 
further  temptation.  Besides,  politics  are 
a  social  'bore,'  freedom  a  dangerous 
illusion,  which  is  easily  caught  by  the 
mob,  and  turned  against  their  betters. 
Rather  the  rule  of  one  man  than  that  of 
the  masses." 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  "however, 
to  suppose  that  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  consists  in  developing  only 
the  material  interests  of  France.  He 
knows  human  nature,  and  especi- 
ally French  nature,  too  well,  to 
frame  his  regime  on  so  insufficient 
a  basis.  Money  is  good,  and  com- 
fort is  good,  and  rest  after  wearisome 
convulsions  is  good ;  but  the  man 
who  would  rule  France  must  satisfy 
the  higher  aspirations.  Napoleon 
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for  the  present  denies  free  scope  to 
political  life  and  literary  thought, 
but  he  gives  to  France  what  by  the 
masses  is  prized  far  more — national 
honour.  "  The  glory  of  France," 
that  fine-sounding  phrase,  is  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts.  He  must 
place  her  again  in  the  van  of  na- 
tions,— as  the  champion  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  civilisation.  Not  that 
the  glory  of  France  is  held  to  con- 
sist in  a  disinterested  champion- 
ship of  the  right.  Far  from  it.  If 
the  French  were  to  find  their  annual 
budgets  swelled  by  the  cost  of 
fighting  disinterested  campaigns, 
which  yielded  no  material  advan- 
tage to  their  country,  there  is  no 
people  in  Europe  that  would  ex- 
claim against  such  a  policy  so  vigor- 
ously as  they.  Glory  is  well ;  but 
glory  and  gain,  they  hold,  should 
go  together.  To  help  themselves 
while  helping  others,  voila  la  vraie 
gloire  !  This  is  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Emperor.  If  Piedmont  is  to 
be  helped  against  Austria  and  Na- 
ples, she  must  pay  for  it  on  the 
Alps  ;  if  Prussia  is  to  be  helped  to 
"unify"  Germany,  she  must  pay 
for  it  on  the  Rhine.  This  may  be 
best  for  the  interests  of  France  ; 
but,  however  the  Flaneur  may  pass 
over  the  matter,  such  a  policy  can- 
not hope  for  any  favour  from 
Englishmen.  When  England  fights 
for  the  balance  of  power,  or  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  civilisation,  she 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
plunder  the  object  of  her  sympathy, 
or  destroy  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  other  countries.  The 
Emperor  tells  us  he  is  "  forced  "  to 
do  this  to  satisfy  his  people.  We 
thank  God  the  Prime  Minister  who 
should  utter  or  act  on  such  a  sen- 
timent in  this  country,  would  be 
hurled  from  office  amidst  a  chorus 
of  universal  reprobation. 

The  experience  of  the  Italian  war 
showed  that,  before  entering  upon 
such  a  policy,  the  Emperor  had 
carefully  prepared  the  means  for 
carrying  it  out  with  success.  Since 
that  time  his  armaments,  both  mi- 
litary and  naval,  have  become  still 
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more  formidable  ;  and  under  his 
masterly  direction  the  belligerent 
power  of  France  has  reached  an  un- 
paralleled state  of  perfection  at  an 
unparalleledly  small  cost.  France 
is  ever  ready  to  enter  upon  a  great 
war  on  a  month's  notice.  This  also 
is  a  mighty  change  from  the  state 
of  things  which  preceded  the  Em- 
pire. It  has  not  been  the  work  of 
a  day.  Year  by  year  the  work  has 
progressed ;  and  many  of  the  altera- 
tions and  improvements  required 
time  before  they  could  bear  their 
fruits.  But  the  harvest-time  has 
come  at  last,  and  now  the  French 
army  stands  forth  so  different  from 
what  it  was,  that  it  may  be  called  a 
new  creation. 

The  Flaneur  is  especially  good 
upon  military  topics,  and  we  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  his  terse  and  clear 
remarks  on  this  important  depart- 
ment of  the  Napoleonic  regime. 
A  complete  revolution  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  French  military  sys- 
tem— a  popular  has  been  trans- 
muted into  an  Imperial  army.  Our 
author  thus  sketches  the  former 
condition  of  the  army  and  the  turn- 
ing-point:— 

"  The  political  movement  from  1815- 
1848  exerted  its  influence  on  the  army 
as  on  everything  else  in  France.  Al- 
though, perhaps,  more  disposed  than 
any  other  class  to  isolate  itself  from  the 
rest  of  the  population,  and  nourish  an 
exclusive  feeling  of  caste,  the  French 
army  could  not  resist  the  stream  which 
carried  away  the  nation.  Above  all, 
after  1830,  the  current  notions  of  citizen 
kings  and  citizen  soldiers  penetrated 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  discipline, 
and  destroyed,  by  degrees,  the  barriers 
which  separated  the  army  from  the 
people.  The  wars  in  Algeria  counter- 
acted in  some  measure  the  influence  of 
these  ideas',  but  they  were  on  too  small 
a  scale  to  destroy  it.  Politics  were  the 
stepping-stone  to  greatness ;  officers  be- 
came politicians,  and  had  their  opinions, 
which  were  taken  from  the  '  Journal  des 
Debats, '  the  '  Presse, '  or  the  '  National, ' 
as  the  case  might  be.  As  for  the  sol- 
dier, he  began  to  look  upon  his  calling 
less  as  a  profession  than  as  a  sacrifice 
which  he,  the  citizen,  must  make  to  his 
country ;  and  he  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  moment  when  it  should  cease, 
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and  when  he  would  be  allowed  to  return 
to  his  home  and  calling.  Only  a  few  of 
the  most  adventurous  youths,  attracted 
by  the  romance  of  the  wild  life  in  Al- 
geria, and  having  a  taste  for  razzias,  re- 
enlisted  in  the  Zouaves.  The  result  of 
this  transformation  was  seen  in  February 
1848.  The  popular  army  joined  the 
popular  cause. 

"The  circumstances  attending  this 
event  were,  however,  so  humiliating  for 
the  army  that  they  at  once  roused  the 
dormant  class  feeling,  and  from  this 
moment  a  reaction  set  in,  especially 
among  the  officers.  It  was  so  sudden 
that,  if  there  had  been  a  resolute  man 
among  the  members  of  the  fallen  dy- 
nasty, he  might  have  turned  the  tide  of 
revolution.  All  the  long  -  suppressed 
animosity  against  the  scribblers  and 
talkers  who  had  ruled  the  destinies  of 
France  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  burst 
out  in  its  utmost  violence,  and  desired 
ardently  an  opportunity  for  revenge. 
The  occasion  soon  presented  itself;  and 
in  the  Days  of  June  the  army  took  its 
revenge  on  one  portion  of  those  who  had 
humiliated  it  in  February.  Scribblers 
and  talkers  fell  into  the  background, 
and  generals  became  masters  of  the 
situation.  Cavaignac,  Lamoriciere,  Be- 
deau,  Changarnier,  Charras — these  were 
the  names  which  eclipsed  all  others. 
The  representatives  of  military  politics 
took  the  frightened  bourgeois  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  on  the  path  of  re- 
action to  the  2d  of  December,  which 
ended  the  game  for  bourgeois  and  gene- 
rals. These  latter  had  become,  in  their 
turn,  cunning  politicians  and  talkers ; 
and  while  they  came  forward  on  this 
new  battle-field,  a  bold  man  of  action 
stepped  in,  and  carried  the  military  re- 
action which  they  had  begun  to  its  na- 
tural conclusion." 

The  problem  now  was  to  strength- 
en the  revived  class-feeling,  and  to 
secure  it  for  him  who  had  contri- 
buted so  much  towards  its  revival. 
Seven  years  of  service,  it  was  seen, 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  wean  the 
soldier  from  home  associations; 
especially  as  several  of  these  years 
were  generally  spent  on  furlough. 
To  increase  the  time  of  compulsory 
service  was  out  of  the  question — 
the  only  practicable  remedy  was  to 
make  the  service  more  attractive, 
and  thus  raise  a  taste  for  profes- 
sional soldiering.  The  great  point 
was  to  secure  re-enlistments — by 
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which  means  the  army  would  be- 
come an  army  of  veterans,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  civilian  would  be 
entirely  lost  in  the  soldier.  The 
chief  means  relied  upon  for  secur- 
ing this  end  was  the  Dotation  de 
FArmee.  By  this  law,  passed  in 
1855,  persons  drawn  by  the  con- 
scription were  released  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  providing  a  substitute, 
provided  they  paid  a  set  sum  to  the 
Government.  This  was  a  boon  to 
the  public,  for  the  r 'emplacement,  or 
providing  of  substitutes,  occasioned 
great  inconveniences  to  families ;  it 
was  a  boon  also  to  the  army,  for 
the  former  system  brought  into  the 
service  a  number  of  scamps  who 
were  difficult  to  manage,  and  who 
exercised  a  pernicious  influence  on 
their  comrades.  These,  however, 
were  only  subsidiary  considerations 
with  the  Emperor.  Having  got  the 
money,  the  Government  proceeded 
to  find  substitutes  by  voluntary  en- 
rolment— a  great  improvement  on 
the  conscript  system,  as  the  service 
is,  of  course,  better  liked  by  those 
who  enter  it  voluntarily  than  by 
those  who  are  forced  into  the  ranks. 
But  the  quarter  to  which  the  Go- 
vernment specially  looked  for  those 
substitutes  was  amongst  the  class 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  their 
term.  A  bounty  of  1500  francs, 
now  raised  to  2500,  was  given  to 
every  man  who  should  voluntarily 
enlist,  or  who  should  re-enlist  for  a 
second,  third,  or  fourth  term  of 
service;  and  the  re-enlistment  of 
old  soldiers  was  further  encouraged 
by  giving  them  additional  pay  after 
the  second  and  third  re -engage- 
ments. The  time  of  service  which 
entitles  to  a  pension  was  also  re- 
duced from  twenty-five  to  twenty 
years,  and  every  year  of  campaign- 
ing, or  garrison  in  Algeria,  was  made 
to  reckon  for  two  years.  Those 
measures  greatly  increased  the  at- 
tractions of  a  military  life;  and, 
safely  trusting  to  these  attractions, 
the  Emperor  likewise  decreed  that 
any  soldier  actually  in  service  may 
obtain  his  discharge  on  paying  to 
the  Government  a  fixed  sum  for 
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each  remaining  year  he  still  had  to 
serve.  By  these  wise  measures  the 
French  army  every  year  loses  more 
of  its  character  of  a  conscript  army, 
to  become  one  of  volunteers  and 
professional  soldiers. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
all  the  work  that  has  been  done  in 
the  last  ten  years  for  the  formation 
of  an  Imperial  army.  Dress,  arma- 
ment, drill,  material,  have  all  been 
reformed  and  improved ;  but  there 
is  another  point  well  worthy  of 
attention,  which  our  author  com- 
ments on  with  his  usual  ability  : — 

"  To  form  an  Imperial  army,  it  was 
important  to  efface  as  much  as  possible 
all  that  could  recall  the  old  African 
army,  nourished  and  fostered  with  so 
much  care  by  the  Orleanist  djrnasty. 
When  the  latter  rose  to  power,  it  found 
itself  in  a  more  difficult  position  than 
the  Imperial  Government  in  1852  ;  for 
it  was  not  through,  but  in  spite  of,  the 
army  that  it  ascended  the  throne.  In 
one  respect,  however,  the  task  of  the 
Orleanists  was  easier,  for  they  had  no 
traditions  to  efface.  Those  of  the  first 
Empire  had  been  carefully  weeded  by 
the  Restoration,  and  the  Restoration  it- 
self had  supplied  none  in  their  place. 
As  in  politics,  in  military  matters  like- 
wise, the  Restoration  mistook  the  spirit 
of  the  age  ;  and,  carried  away  by  its 
predilections  for  the  time  before  1789, 
it  tried  to  create  an  army  of  merce- 
naries, officered  as  much  as  possible  by 
members  of  the  aristocracy.  Popular 
indignation,  which  broke  out  in  1830 
against  the  whole  political  system,  turn- 
ed with  double  violence  against  this 
anti-national  military  system,  and  assist 
ed  the  new  dynasty  in  its  endeavours  to 
reconstitute  the  army  on  altogether  new 
principles.  The  ground  was  cleared,  and 
the  building  commenced  at  its  very  foun- 
dation. The  system  of  conscription  was 
again  introduced ;  dress,  drill,  arma- 
ment, discipline,  regulations,  were  all 
successively  changed,  and  in  eighteen 
years,  or  wellnigh  three  generations  of 
soldiers,  favoured  by  a  three  months' 
campaign  every  spring  in  Africa,  an  en- 
tirely new  army  had  arisen.  There  had 
been  no  great  and  brilliant  wars  and 
victories  ;  but  those  continual  cam- 
paigns were  for  conquest,  and  received 
an  additional  interest  from  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
carried  on.  They  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  special  corps,  influenced  the 
manner  of  fighting,  inarching,  camping ; 
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in  one  word,  gave  the  army  an  indivi- 
dual character  more  strongly  marked, 
and  more  lasting,  than  short  wars  on  the 
largest  scale  could  have  conferred.  Ab- 
sinthe, coffee,  palm-trees,  swift  Arahs  in 
bournouses,  razzias.  Zouaves,  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique,  &c.,  paltry  as  they  seem 
singly,  formed  a  strong  chain  of  tradi- 
tions in  the  life  of  the  French  soldier. 

"  No  changes  external  or  internal  in 
organisation  can  efface  the  power  of  such 
traditions  ;  they  can  only  be  dimmed  by 
fresher  and  more  brilliant  ones.  Impe- 
rialism has  not  been  slow  in  supplying 
these  plentifully  :  long-coated  Russians, 
tight-trousered  Austrians,  frightful  Chi- 
nese, not  to  speak  of  English  allies  and 
Tui-ks  ;  Stamboul,  Milan,  Pekin,  Sebas- 
topol,  Alma,  Inkerman,  Tchernaya,  Ma- 
genta, Solferino,  Crimean  winters,  pas- 
sages of  the  Alps,  and  Italian  summers, 
Savoy  and  Nice.  No  wonder  if  Arabs 
and  Kabyles  begin  to  look  sm'all ;  if 
Isly  and  Constantino  are  forgotten  ;  if 
African  bivouacs  have  lost  their  interest 
and  Algeria  its  charms." 

The  result  of  all  this,  says  our  au- 
thor, is — 

"  A  new  army,  as  different  in  outward 
appearance,  material,  and  spirit,  from 
the  army  before  1848,  as  this  latter  was 
from  that  of  the  Restoration.  It  is  an 
imperial  army.  All  the  springs  of  hu- 
man action  have  been  set  in  motion : 
interest,  class  feeling,  glorious  tradi- 
tions, esprit  de  corps,  and  habit,  have 
all  been  appealed  to  to  attract  it  to  the 
dynasty.  Human  nature  is  full  of  rid- 
dles, above  all,  the  French  species  of  it ; 
yet,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
that  all  the  known  laws  of  human  na- 
ture will  be  upset  just  at  the  critical 
moment,  or  else  that  there  is  in  French- 
men an  innate  aversion  to  dynastic  feel- 
ings, which  overcomes  every  other  in- 
stinct, we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  army  can  be  depended  upon 
under  all  circumstances. 

"But,  dynastic  or  not  dynastic,  the 
army  is  a  magnificent  legacy  which  Im- 
perialism will  leave  to  France.  It  has 
cost  much,  but  the  French  cannot  com- 
plain that  they  have  not  their  money's 
worth.  There  may  be  other  armies  su- 
perior in  one  or  another  peculiar  qua- 
lity ;  but,  taking  it  all  in  all,  there  is 
no  military  organisation  in  which  the 
existing  material  has  been  turned  to  so 
good  an  account.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  French  army  what  it  is,  and 
not  some  innate  disposition  for  soldier- 
ing, as  is  usually  supposed." 
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Having  thus  briefly  surveyed  the 
principal  features  of  the  Imperial 
regime  in  France  during  the  last 
ten  years,  we  come  to  the  last,  and, 
as  many  will  think,  the  most  im- 
portant question — what  is  the  cost? 
The  accounts  for  the  last  two  years 
are  not  definitively  made  up,  but  we 
know  that  the  accumulated  deficit 
on  the  eight  years  ending  in  1859 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£122,000,000  sterling.  The  eighteen 
years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign 
showed  a  deficit  only  amounting  to 
about  half  that  sum  ;  so  that  the 
average  annual  deficit  under,  the 
Empire  has  been  nearly  five  times 
greater. than  under  the  immediately 
preceding  regime.  Two-thirds  of 
the  £122,000,000  was  the  fruit  of 
the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars, 
leaving  about  £40,000,000  for  the 
normal  deficit  of  these  eight  years. 
This  is  a  serious  drawback  upon  the 
advantages  of  the  Empire.  One 
point,  however,  must  not  be  over- 
looked. In  partial  compensation 
for  the  enormous  deficit,  the  taxa- 
tion of  France  has  hardly  undergone 
any  perceptible  increase.  The  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  has  all  been 
met  by  loans,  aided  by  the  increas- 
ed productiveness  of  the  indirect 
taxes.  The  burden  has  been  light- 
ened for  the  time  by  being  thrown 
upon  posterity.  The  same  course 
has  been  followed  in  regard  to  the 
increased  expenditure  of  the  depart- 
ments and  communes.  They  also,  as 
well  as  the  Government,  have  in- 
curred large  deficits.  Their  expen- 
diture has  been  increased  by  about 
one-third,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  increase  has  been  met  by  loans 
from  private  capitalists  or  public 
companies.  Thus  the  advantages 
of  the  Empire  have  been  purchased 
at  a  heavy  cost,  both  to  the  State 
and  to  the  local  administrations ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  burden  has 
been  shirked  for  the  present  by  the 
contraction  of  loans.  This  system 
is  manifestly  a  most  dangerous  one. 
In  ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
stand  self-condemned.  But  in  order 
to  render  full  justice  to  the  Imperial 
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Government,  we  must  consider  the 
question  from  that-  Government's 
own  point  of  view.  France  is  pass- 
ing through  an  exceptional  period 
of  its  history.  The  Emperor  aspires 
to  close  the  gulf  of  the  revolution  ; 
and  he  considers  that  if  he  can 
attain  his  object,  and  leave  France 
in  a  condition  of  permanently  settled 
order  and  government,  the  benefit 
to  future  generations  of  Frenchmen 
will  outweigh  the  increased  burden 
of  debt  incurred  in  the  achievement 
of  this  great  object.  To  shorten 
the  period  of  successive  convulsions 
by  even  twenty  years,  would  repay 
the  present  expenditure.  This  is 
not  an  English  view  of  the  matter ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  take  it  into 
account.  We  so  far  adopt  it  as  to 
say  that  if  the  result  be  what  the 
Emperor  hopes  and  expects,  the 
result  will  justify  his  perilous  course. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  condemn 
his  course  while  it  is  still  on  its 
trial.  Time  tests  all  things ;  and 
we  are  willing  to  leave  the  Imperial 
Government  in  this  matter  accused 
but  not  condemned. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  Flaneur's 
book — which  is  in  every  respect  an 
admirable  one — we  have,  it  will 
be  allowed,  reviewed  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  Emperor  in  no  unge- 
nerous spirit.  Probably  we  have 
accorded  to  it  more  unqualified 
praise  than  the  general  public  will 
endorse.  But  we  believe  that 
our  praise  is  well-founded.  We 
believe  that,  as  regards  his  internal 
policy,  the  Emperor  is  entitled  to 
our  sympathy — certainly  to  our  ad- 
miration. His  foreign  policy,  how- 
ever, opens  out  quite  a  different 
field  for  reflection.  The  best  Sove- 
reign for  France,  in  her  present 
transitional  condition,  may  not  be 
the  best  neighbour  for  Europe.  We 
might  say  of  necessity  he  cannot  be 
so.  The  best  way  to  pacify  factions 
at  home  is  to  direct  the  national 
feelings  abroad.  We  find  this  ex- 
emplified in  the  history  of  our  own 
country.  Cromwell  did  so  :  not 
much  by  arms  indeed,  but  by  the 
unexampled  vigour  with  which  he 
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upheld  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  his  foreign  di- 
plomacy. William  III.  did  so,  by 
heading  the  war  of  liberty  on  the 
Continent  against  the  military  am- 
bition and  aggressions  of  Louis 
XIV.  Napoleon  I.  stemmed  the 
cataract  of  revolution  by  engaging 
the  strength  and  sentiments  of  the 
country  in  foreign  wars.  Na- 
poleon III.,  in  more  guarded 
fashion,  as  befits  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  does  the 
same.  It  seems  necessary  for  the 
hour  to  suppress  political  life  in 
France.  The  Emperor,  we  doubt 
not,  means  to  give  it  back  again  in 
full  vigour  once  his  "  mission ;'  has 
been  crowned  with  success.  But  he 
sternly  represses  it  for  the  present ; 
and  as  long  as  he  continues  to  do  so 
— iii  other  words,  as  long  as  France 
is  still  restless  under  the  new  regime 
— he  must  give  that  scope  for  the 
national  aspirations  in  his  foreign 
policy  which  he  denies  to  them  at 
home.  Nor  does  he  adopt  the  dis- 
interested policy  of  William  III. 
England  fought  under  William,  as 
she  has  fought  since,  for  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  at  great  cost  to  her- 
self, but  with  no  desire  to  repay 
herself  by  material  aggrandisement. 
Napoleon  III.  cherishes  an  opposite 
view.  If  he  dare  not,  like  his  uncle, 
"  make  war  maintain  war/'  he  seeks 
to  make  war  repay  itself.  He  is  no 
impulsive  and  disinterested  cham- 
pion of  the  Right.  He  must  go  in 
the  main  with  the  cause  of  national 
freedom  and  independence — for  he 
sees  that  that  is  the  side  which  will 
win.  But  he  has  "  no  prejudices." 
If  a  despotic  Power  will  help  him 
better  than  a  free  one,  he  will  side 
for  the  time  with  Despotism.  If  a 
free  State  will  help  him  better  than 
a  despotic  one,  he  will  side  for  the 
time  with  Freedom.  In  general,  he 
balances  between  the  two — availing 
himself  of  each  in  turn.  He  aspires 
to  "  settle"  Europe  as  he  aspires  to 
settle  France  ;  but  just  as  France 
must,  in  his  view,  be  settled  in  the 
interests  of  his  dynasty,  so  Europe 
must,  in  the  same  opinion,  be  re- 
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modelled  in  the  interests  of  France. 
If  Piedmont  is  to  be  aggrandised  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from 
Lombardy,  France  must  be  aggran- 
dised by  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
and  Nice.  If  Italy  is  to  be  unified, 
and  Rome  and  Venice  to  be  incor- 
porated with  the  rest  of  the  penin- 
sula, France  must  be  aggrandised 
still  more,  by  the  island  of  Sardinia 
or  another  slice  from  Piedmont. 
Germany  also,  slowly  and  as  if 
blindfold,  tends  towards  unifica- 
tion ;  and  Napoleon  again  is  ready 
to  help  Prussia,  or  any  other  Ger- 
man State,  in  the  work,  on  con- 
dition of  being  recompensed  with 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  If,  as 
is  probable,  Prussia  will  not  con- 
spire with  him  for  such  a  purpose 
or  on  such  terms,  Napoleon  counts 
upon  seizing  the  Rhenish  provinces 
during  the  troubles  which  will 
necessarily  attend  the  achieve- 
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ment  of  German  unity.  In  such 
a  case  he  will  pretend  to  march 
to  the  aid  of  some  of  the  little  Ger- 
man States,  whose  Princes  of  course 
will  be  unwilling  to  be  *'  mediat- 
ised ; "  and  will  end  by  throwing 
them  overboard  as  soon  as  he  is  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  hold  upon  the 
luckless  Germans  of  the  Rhine.  He 
is  equally  ready  to  help  Russia  to 
eject  the  Turks  from  Europe,  on 
the  same  disinterested  conditions  ! 
We  hold  our  hand ;  not  because 
the  tale  is  complete,  but  because  it 
is  beyond  our  present  purpose  to 
go  further.  And,  however  frank  we 
have  been  in  our  approval  of  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  Emperor,  we 
think  we  have  said  enough  to  prove 
that  the  best  Sovereign  of  France, 
in  her  present  condition,  is  necess- 
arily not  the  best  neighbour  for 
either  England  or  Europe. 


Printed  ly  William  Blatkwood  A  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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WATEKING-PLACES. 


ALL  hail,  sweet  summer  weather 
— by  whose  benignant  favour  we 
can  at  length  throw  open  the  case- 
ment, and  admit  the  balmy  breeze, 
touched  but  not  laden  with  the 
scent  of  the  roses  that  cluster  so 
thick  in  the  verandah  !  Long  have 
we  awaited  thy  coming,  and  bitterly 
did  we  chide  thy  delay ;  for  verily 
it  seemed  as  though  the  sun  had 
lost  his  pristine  strength,  and  was 
powerless  to  dissipate  the  clouds 
which,  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  made  murky  the  face  of 
heaven,  and  deluged  the  cheerless 
earth  with  a  superfluity  of  unwel- 
come rain.  Kindly,  no  doubt,  was 
the  aspect  of  the  early  spring,  when 
the  trees  put  forth  their  light-green 
foliage  without  a  check — when  the 
sloe-bush  by  the  river's  side  was 
white  with  blossom,  the  birds  busy 
in  the  thickets,  and  the  young 
lambs  racing  in  the  joy  of  new 
existence  over  the  daisy-spangled 
mead.  But  then  came  the  east 
wind,  malignant  as  the  breath  of 
envy,  parching  the  skin,  irritating 
the  lungs,  and  piercing  to  the  very 
marrow — thrice-hated  Eurus,  who, 
sweeping  along  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
scatters  influenza  from  his  wings, 
and  renews  in  the  tortured  limbs  of 
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mortals  the  pangs  of  remorseless 
rheumatism.  That  we  could  have 
endured  patiently  as  an  inevitable 
yearly  disaster ;  but  it  was  some- 
what hard  to  find  that  neither 
Notus  nor  Zephyrus  were  disposed 
to  treat  us  better.  The  vanes  veered 
in  conformity  with  the  fluctuations 
of  the  aerial  current,  and  yet  there 
was  no  relief.  The  almanac  told 
us  that  summer  had  arrived;  but 
then  we  had  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  that  it  lied  like  a  Yankee 
bulletin.  Ever  sicklier  gloomed 
the  clouds — down  came  incessantly 
the  plash  of  the  weary  rain.  Red 
rolled  the  rivers  from  bank  to  brae, 
baffling  the  skill  and  disappointing 
the  expectations  of  the  eager  angler. 
The  low  meadows  were  converted 
into  swamps,  and  there  were  fearful 
inundations  in  the  fens.  Turnips 
could  not  be  sown  ;  and  the  cereals 
languished  for  want  of  invigorating 
sunshine.  Grievous  to  the  soul  of 
the  sportsman  were  the  tidings  for- 
warded from  the  moors ;  for  the 
young  broods  of  grouse  were  said 
to  have  perished  by  the  score ;  and 
there  was  a  sad  prospect  of  empty 
bags  for  the  coming  twelfth  of 
August.  Meanwhile  there  was  a 
general  rush  to  London  to  behold 
s 
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the  wonders  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion ;  but  what  curiosity  could  re- 
main unslaked  under  the  influence 
of  that  melancholy  dripping  1  Mar- 
vellous to  relate,  the  demand  for 
cabs  enormously  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply ;  and  Jehu,  waxing  arrogant 
with  his  fortunes,  insisted  upon 
double  fares.  Even  the  sewers 
became  rebellious,  and  burst  like 
Icelandic  geysers.  Never — so  said 
the  disconsolate  pleasure  -  seekers, 
as  wet  and  weary  they  returned  to 
their  temporary  homes  and  sought 
comfort,  albeit  the  month  was  June, 
by  the  side  of  the  parlour  fire — 
never  in  the  memory  of  man  had 
there  been  so  miserable  a  season  ! 

During  the  continuance  of  such 
weather  who  but  an  absolute  maniac 
would  have  deliberately  sat  down 
to  write  on  the  subject  of  watering- 
places  1  Not  until  the  scorching 
summer  heat  makes  it  necessary 
for  men  to  doff  their  winter  gar- 
ments, do  any  feel  an  insatiable 
longing  for  purling  streams,  clear 
translucent  wells,  or  lakes  of  silver 
brightness.  Some  fanatical  anglers, 
no  doubt,  affect  the  rivers  even  in 
February  and  March,  and  become 
candidates  for  early  paralysis  by 
plunging  into  ice-cold  streams  for 
the  chance  of  capturing  a  salmon. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  the  race  of 
Adam  are  proof  against  such  vain 
deceits,  eschew  chilly  potations, 
and  deem  it  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
ercise of  fortitude  and  philosophy 
to  undergo  in  frosty  weather  the 
ordeal  of  the  shower-bath  and  the 
tub.  Nor  do  they  ever  think  of 
quitting  their  own  comfortable 
urban  homes,  wherein,  let  the 
weather  without  be  as  squally  as  it 
may,  they  are  surrounded  by  all  the 
appliances  that  can  interest  and  oc- 
cupy the  mind,  until  the  brilliant 
sunshine,  lighting  up  and  enliven- 
ing even  the  dingy  town-gardens 
and  smoke-corrupted  flower-plots, 
suggests  to  them  the  fragrance  of 
the  summer  woods,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  breezes  on  the  uplands. 
Then,  indeed,  do  they  sally  forth, 
moved  by  the  same  impulse  that 
drives  the  gypsy  to  the  shaw  j  for 
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nature  with  her  many  voices  sum- 
mons them  to  her  yearly  jubilee 
in  the  open  fields,  and  cold  and 
insensate  must  be  the  heart  that 
does  not  beat  responsive  to  the 
call! 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  there 
are  denizens  of  London  who  would 
never  willingly  quit  the  pavement. 
That  we  believe  to  be  an  utterly 
false  imputation.  Some  people, 
we  are  aware,  contract  a  cat-like 
fondness  for  their  houses,  are  al- 
ways harping  upon  the  adage  that 
there  is  no  place  like  home,  and  feel 
very  much  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
with  themselves  if  removed  from 
their  ordinary  occupation  j  but 
even  as  Grimalkin — Tom  or  Tabby 
— indulges  in  a  nocturnal  sally,  so 
do  those  excellent  souls  seek  occa- 
sional recreation  at  Hampton  Court, 
or  Greenwich,  or  Richmond — or 
possibly,  with  a  noble  daring,  en- 
counter the  perils  of  the  deep,  and 
sniff  at  Gravesend  or  Margate  the 
briny  perfume  of  the  sea.  But  let 
no  one  attempt  to  persuade  us 
that  there  ever  was  a  Londoner 
who  absolutely  cared  nothing  for 
the  country.  The  thing  is  mani- 
festly impossible.  Follow  the  most 
inveterate  Cockney  during  the  dog- 
days,  and  you  will  find  him  wend- 
ing his  way  to  Covent  Garden,  there 
to  gloat  over  the  baskets  of  fruit 
and  heaps  of  vegetables,  and  to  in- 
hale the  -odour  of  the  flowers.  Or, 
haply,  if  he  be  of  a  frame  reason- 
ably athletic,  and  is  duly  impressed 
with  the  value  of  wholesome  ex- 
ercise, he  wanders  through  the 
Armida  bowers  of  St  John's  Wood, 
and  with  a  fine  poetical  inspira- 
tion, worthy  of  the  genius  of  Mr 
Haynes  Bayley,  wishes  that  he 
could  be  converted  into  a  butterfly 
to  flit  among  the  trailing  blooms  of 
the  gorgeous  lilac  and  laburnum. 
And  where  is  the  citizen  blessed 
with  a  competency  who  does  not 
aspire  to  the  beatitude  of  a  box? 
Such  abodes  of  felicity  you  may 
count  by  hundreds — yea,  by  thou- 
sands— on  the  sides  of  every  high- 
way stretching  out  from  dingy 
London  j  and  savage  must  be  your 
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nature  if  the  sight  of  the  pebble- 
paved  paths,  stucco  images,  squirt- 
like  jets  djeau,  imitation  rockwork, 
and  blowsy  peonies,  serves  only  to 
extort  from  you  a  sneer.  Be  as- 
sured that  the  owner  of  Eden 
Lodge  or  Comely  Cottage  is  as 
happy  as  a  prince,  when  upon  a 
Sunday  he  welcomes  two  or  three 
City  friends  to  his  suburban  retreat, 
and  regales  them  with  cold  lamb, 
salad,  a  delicious  cup,  and  undeni- 
able country  fruit  just  gathered 
from  the  bush  or  the  bough.  What 
though  the  heavy  dust  clouds  sweep 
by  in  somewhat  stifling  vicinity,  as 
the  omnibus  lumbers  past — though 
cries  indigenous  to  the  City  are 
frequently  heard  from  the  road — 
and  though  the  scents  which  enter 
through  the  open  windows  are  not 
always  of  the  bean-flower  or  mig- 
nionette — still  there  remains  the 
fact  that  the  box  is  a  country  resi- 
dence ;  and  what  more  can  be  said 
of  Belvoir,  Alnwick,  or  Morpeth, 
of  Drumlanrig,  Taymouth,  or  Dun- 
robin  1 

Unquestionably  the  love  of  the 
country  is  with  all  of  us  an  instinc- 
tive feeling.  Some,  however,  are 
more  easily  contented  than  others. 
Thus  we  have  known  people  who 
could  make  themselves  quite  happy 
at  Portobello,  Burntisland,  or  such 
like  suburban  places,  where  they  can 
enjoy  a  dip  in  the  salubrious  waters, 
and,  when  the  tide  is  out,  pace 
along  the  yellow  sands,  dig  for 
sand-eels,  detach  limpets  from  the 
rock,  or  poke  for  miniature  crabs 
among  the  bunches  of  the  heavy 
sea- weed.  They  sigh  not  for  Alpine 
scenery — for  the  glen,  the  torrent, 
and  the  cataract ;  they  are  satisfied 
if  they  can  but  inhale  the  free  open 
air  of  heaven,  and  wander  unmo- 
lested by  the  shore  of  the  far- 
resounding  sea.  Such  persons  are 
not  to  be  pitied — they  are  rather 
to  be  envied  for  the  possession  of  a 
taste  so  simple  and  so  easy  of  grati- 
fication. Others  again  rush  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  These  are  the 
fellows  who  will  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  exploration 
of  Iceland,  or  the  ascent  of  Alpine 


peaks  ;  not  from  scientific  motives, 
but  simply  for  the  brag  of  the 
thing  ;  as  if  it  were  a  meritorious 
act  to  hazard  the  fracture  of  one's 
limbs  by  riding  on  rough  ponies 
over  beds  of  honeycombed  lava, 
or  to  brave  perdition  by  crawling 
along  the  edges  of  glaciers,  and  over 
fields  of  treacherous  snow,  tied  all 
the  while  by  ropes  to  much-enduring 
guides,  who,  for  the  guerdon  of  a 
few  gold  pieces,  which  poverty 
rather  than  avarice  tempts  them  to 
accept,  jeopardise  their  lives  by 
tugging  the  mad  Englishman  over 
crevices,  into  which  a  single  slip  of 
the  foot  might  launch  the  whole 
party,  never  more  to  emerge  from 
the  bowels  of  the  ice  until  thawed 
by  the  final  conflagration  !  It  is, 
we  are  well  aware,  useless  to  reason 
with  a  man  who  is  afflicted  by  this 
kind  of  insanity;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  many  fatal  accidents 
which  have  occurred,  we  constantly 
learn  from  the  newspapers  that 
such  feats  have  been  again  attempt- 
ed, and  long  letters  appear  in  the 
'  Times '  and  elsewhere  comme- 
morative of  the  bold  exploits  of 
Messieurs  Jenkins  and  Simpkins, 
who  have  smoked  cigars  and  drunk 
champagne  on  the  summit  of  the 
Schreckhorn  or  the  Jungfrau,  with 
no  more  baneful  results  than  blis- 
tered faces  and  the  loss  of  some 
inches  of  cuticle  occasioned  by  an 
unfortunate  slide  down  an  ice-slope 
bedizened  with  pebbles,  which  strip- 
ped from  them  every  atom  of  under 
raiment,  and  consigned  them  for  a 
few  weeks  to  the  charge  of  a  Swiss 
doctor,  who  found  it  no  easy  task  to 
renovate  the  damaged  hide.  Edi- 
tors, we  know  full  well,  are  some- 
times rather  at  a  loss  for  materials 
to  fill  their  columns  during  the  long 
vacation ;  but  surely  they  might 
find  something  better  worth  insert- 
ing than  the  experiences  of  Jenkins 
and  his  friend.  Folly  is  contagi- 
ous ;  and  the  chances  are  that  some 
blockhead,  fired  with  emulation  of 
the  feats  of  the  Jenkins,  and  covet- 
ous of  his  temporary  notoriety,  may 
determine  in  the  ensuing  season, 
though  he  has  never  yet  attained 
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a  higher  altitude  than  that  of 
Shooters'  Hill,  to  essay  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  careless  of  the  pro- 
bable contingency  that  his  widowed 
mother  may  have  to  shed  bitter 
tears  for  the  loss  of  her  idiot  boy  ! 
The  increase  of  this  mania  for 
mountain  climbing  is  indeed  quite 
remarkable.  Not  a  year  elapses 
but  we  hear  of  some  elderly  gentle- 
man, no  more  fitted  by  practice  and 
constitution  to  scale  a  mountain 
than  to  get  up  the  interior  of  a 
chimney,  having  become  bewildered 
and  gone  astray  among  the  preci- 
pices of  Ben  Nevis,  Ben-mac-dhui, 
or  Schehallion,  and  being  found, 
after  two  days'  search  for  him  by  a 
whole  army  of  gillies,  benumbed 
and  exhausted,  and  on  the  very 
point  of  giving  up  the  ghost  from 
famine.  Not  always,  however,  are 
the  rash  explorers  discovered  while 
yet  the  pulse  of  life  is  beating  in 
their  hearts.  Well  do  we  remember 
how,  some  years  ago,  two  poor  fel- 
lows, tourists  from  the  south,  went 
astray  in  the  midst  of  those  dreary 
wastes  that  extend  from  the  head 
of  Glencoe  to  Fort-William.  That 
day  there  was  a  fearful  storm ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  lads,  after  strug- 
gling bravely  for  a  time  through 
the  rain  drift  that  pitilessly  dashed 
in  their  faces,  had  lain  down  side 
by  side  on  the  drenching  heather, 
and  had  fallen  into  that  fatal  torpor 
from  which  there  is  no  awaking. 
There  were  they  found,  dead  and 
stiff,  with  one  grim  watcher  near — 
the  old  grey  raven  of  the  rocks, 
who  spread  out  his  wings  as  the 
shepherds  approached,  and  sailed 
away  with  a  sullen  croak  to  his 
fastness  on  Loch  Etive  side. 

Yet,  while  we  say  thus  much,  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  we  counsel 
inactivity,  or  would  seek  to  deter 
any  from  manly  sport  and  exercise. 
Far  from  it.  We  can  participate 
in  the  keenness  of  the  hunter;  and 
well  do  we  know  how  throbs  the 
heart,  when  amidst  the  bracken  be- 
low the  lonely  correi  one  descries 
the  antlers  of  the  couchant  deer. 
Greater  joy  know  we  none  than  in 
August  to  traverse  the  purple  moor- 
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lands  in  search  of  the  grouse,  and  to 
load  the  willing  shoulders  of  Donald 
with  the  thinnings  of  the  startled 
coveys.  Many  tales  could  we  tell  of 
salmon  captured  by  us  in  the  Tweed 
and  Tay,  in  the  Shin,  the  Laxford, 
and  the  Naver ;  but  angling  stories, 
we  are  well  aware,  are  regarded  by 
the  non-fishing  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic as  being  fully  as  apocryphal  as 
the  adventures  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
and  therefore  we  considerately  re- 
frain, for  the  present  at  least,  from 
dilating  upon  our  individual  achieve- 
ments. We  love  yachting ;  and 
especially  admire  the  pluck  of  the 
gentlemen  who,  some  time  since, 
set  sail  for  Spitzbergen  to  practise 
with  their  rifles  on  the  walrus.  Nor 
could  we  find  it  in  our  heart  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  of  insanity  against 
a  youth  who  had  undertaken  a  voy- 
age to  Greenland  in  the  hope  of 
harpooning  a  whale.  We  blame 
not  the  sketch er,  who,  though  lay- 
ing no  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
professional  artist,  sets  out  upon 
pedestrian  tours  through  the  finest 
scenery  in  Europe  for  the  sake  of 
filling  his  portfolio ;  and  in  com- 
mon charity  we  must  extend  the  like 
indulgence  to  the  geologist,  whose 
hammer  we  have  often  heard  clink- 
ing among  the  ravines  of  the  Hartz, 
as  if  some  unlucky  gnome  were  at 
work  under  ground  on  an  infernal 
mining  operation.  But  in  this  world 
there  are  a  great  many  persons  who 
either  do  not  care  for  active  sports, 
or  have  not  the  opportunity  of  en- 
joying them.  Some  are  invalids, 
or  people  of  sedentary  habits,  who 
prefer  other  modes  of  recreation. 
Good  domestic  men — and  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  there  are  many 
so  unselfish  —  like  to  enjoy  their 
brief  holiday  along  with  their  wives 
and  families ;  and,  according  to  their 
means,  make  choice  of  some  water- 
ing-place, where  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise may  bring  back  the  roses  to 
the  cheeks  of  the  girls,  and  where 
the  boys  may  roam  among  the  hills, 
and  paddle  in  the  little  streams  in 
search  of  tiny  troutlings,  without 
any  fear  of  evil  consequences  aris- 
ing from  wet  feet — a  superstition 
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which  long  lingered  in  the  bosom  of 
many  a  mamma,  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  boys  in  summer  took 
as  naturally  as  ducks  to  the  water — 
in  fact,  could  not  be  kept  out  of  it 
by  any  imaginable  entreaty  or  in- 
terdiction. Very  pleasant,  in  some 
aspects,  are  such  holiday  haunts  in 
our  own  beloved  Scotland ;  though, 
to  confess  the  truth,  we  have  no 
very  decided  faith  in  the  healing 
efficacy  of  their  mineral  springs. 
Some  of  them,  we  question  not,  may 
have  virtues  of  their  own ;  and  that 
they  have  a  certain  potency  no  one 
will  be  disposed  to  deny  after  he 
has  made  the  experiment  of  swal- 
lowing a  few  tumblers  before  break- 
fast. But  they  are,  almost  without 
exception,  nauseous  to  the  palate, 
bitter  as  the  waters  of  Marah,  and 
exceedingly  provocative  of  wry  faces 
on  the  part  of  the  daring  drinkers. 
However,  they  are  so  far  useful  that 
people  who  think  that  a  course  of 
them  is  beneficial  for  their  health 
must  needs  rise  betimes  of  a  morn- 
ing; and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  early  exercise  in  the 
free  open  air  is  worth  any  amount 
of  medicine.  Besides,  early  rising 
involves  early  retirement  to  roost ; 
and  many  a  convivial  soul  has  been 
induced,  from  that  consideration 
alone,  somewhat  to  curtail  his  usual 
nocturnal  allowance  of  whisky- 
toddy.  In  consequence,  he  feels 
himself  next  morning  wonderfully 
clear  in  the  head,  quite  buoyant 
and  elastic  in  spirits ;  and  he  gene- 
rously gives  credit  to  the  water  for 
the  salutary  effect  which  is,  in  real- 
ity, the  result  of  his  own  unwonted 
abstinence. 

Somehow  or  other  the  Scottish 
Spas  have  hitherto  failed  in  attract- 
ing that  class  of  visitors  who,  in 
the  summer  season,  congregate  so 
thickly  at  the  famous  baths  of  Ger- 
many. Without  unduly  depreciat- 
ing the  merits  of  the  Caledonian 
waters,  we  cannot  rank  them  near- 
ly so  high  in  the  curative  scale  as 
the  springs  adjacent  to  the  Ehine  ; 
neither  are  their  qualities  so  well 
understood,  or  their  use  so  confi- 
dently recommended  by  the  medi- 
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cal  faculty,  who,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  do  not  generally  entertain  a 
high  notion  of  the  virtue  of  mineral 
water  as  a  direct  or  radical  cure  for 
many  of  the  diseases  with  which 
the  human  frame  is  so  frequently 
and  painfully  afflicted.  It  there- 
fore follows  as  an  almost  inevitable 
consequence,  that  most  people  who 
have  leisure  enough  to  travel,  and 
whose  health  requires  a  certain 
change  of  climate,  flock  to  the  Con- 
tinent ;  where,  besides  the  enjoy- 
ment of  far  finer  weather  than  we 
can  venture  confidently  to  expect 
in  our  northern  region,  they  can 
command,  for  a  moderate  outlay, 
every  luxury  which  the  most  criti- 
cal or  fastidious  could  desire.  The 
truth  is,  that  our  beloved  country- 
menr  though  they  pique  themselves 
on  their  notions  of  domestic  com- 
fort, are  in  some  respects  very  far 
behind  the  foreigners  in  the  art  of 
social  living.  Lodging-house  accom- 
modation at  the  Scottish  Spas  is, 
to  use  the  mildest  term,  for  the 
most  part  indifferent ;  but  no  lanr 
guage  can  adequately  express  the 
utter  vileness  of  lodging-house 
cookery.  We  are  prone  to  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  are  a  highly  edu- 
cated people ;  but  what  kind  of 
education  is  that  which  systemati- 
cally ignores  the  one  art  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  civilisation '?  To 
find  a  really  good  cook,  is  almost 
as  rare  a  thing  as  the  discovery  of 
a  hidden  treasure ;  but  there  are 
multitudes  of  women  belonging  to 
the  middle  and  lower  orders,  who 
can  no  more  dress  a  decent  dish  of 
meat,  than  translate  the  maxims  of 
Confucius.  And  yet  these  unhappy 
creatures  go  on,  day  after  day,  pro- 
faning the  sacred  utensils  of  the 
kitchen  with  their  ignorant  and  un- 
hallowed hands,  converting  what 
was  excellent  beef  and  mutton  into 
smirched  indigestible  cinders,  send- 
ing up  fowls  so  tough  that  they 
would  defy  the  tusks  of  a  tiger, 
and  ruining  the  finest  vegetables  in 
the  world  by  their  utter  inability 
to  boil  them.  It  may  no  doubt  be 
said  that  this  lamentable  deficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  women  is  more 
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apparent  to  us  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  our  meals  in  our  tempo- 
rary homes,  than  to  foreigners  whose 
usage  it  is  to  frequent  the  salons-a- 
manger  of  restaurants  and  tables 
dhdte;  and  that  possibly,  on  further 
perquisition,  we  might  find  that  the 
French  and  German  females  were 
equally  ill -grounded  in  the  first 
principles  of  this  most  necessary 
science.  That,  however,  we  deny. 
Go  where  you  will  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  however  humble  be  the 
roof,  you  are  sure  to  get  first-rate 
coffee,  and  an  omelette  of  excellent 
flavour ;  whereas,  if  you  ask  for 
coffee  in  Scotland,  you  are  present- 
ed with  an  execrable  bitter  brew 
which  reminds  you  of  burned  horse- 
beans,  and  the  so-called  omelette 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  shape 
of  a  filthy  pancake. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  an 
attempt,  though  faint  and  feeble, 
at  some  of  our  northern  watering- 
places,  to  introduce  the  Continental 
system  of  dining  at  ordinaries ;  and  as 
we  highly  approve  of  that  system,  if 
properly  conducted,  we  would  will- 
ingly give  our  aid  to  encourage  it. 
But  candour  compels  us  to  say  that 
in  this  respect  our  hotel-keepers 
have  a  vast  deal  to  learn,  and  also 
much  to  unlearn,  before  they  are 
entitled  to  our  approbation.  We 
shall  willingly  concede  that,  on  the 
whole,  their  cuisine  is  respectable 
if  not  unimpeachable — that  is,  that 
the  women  whom  they  employ  as 
cooks  can  roast,  boil,  and  stew  suf- 
ficiently well  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  an  unsophisticated  taste  ; 
and  that,  if  there  is  not  much  to 
tempt,  there  is  little  to  offend  even 
a  fastidious  appetite.  Nay,  we  have 
occasionally  partaken  at  such  places 
of  a  very  tolerable  soup ;  and  we 
would  advise  every  one,  in  the 
season  of  hotch-potch,  fearlessly  to 
make  trial  of  the  tureen,  the  chances 
being  that  he  will  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  experiment.  So  much 
we  can  safely  say  in  commendation 
of  the  fare ;  but  the  mischief  is 
that  not  one  hotel-keeper  out  of 
fifty  can  be  persuaded  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  studying  variety. 
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They  seem  to  think  that  if  a  dish 
be  good  of  its  kind  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated — a  notion  which 
might  be  feasible  enough  if  their 
guests  were  perpetually  changing, 
but  one  which  is  totally  absurd  and 
detrimental  to  their  own  interest, 
when  they  know  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  are  willing 
to  be  habitual  frequenters  of  their 
table.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we 
chanced  to  sojourn  for  a  time  in 
early  summer  at  one  of  these  water- 
ing-places, and  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience established  ourselves  in  a 
hotel,  the  proprietor  of  which  was 
a  man  of  substance  and  experience, 
who  professed  to  keep  a  first-rate 
cook  and  a  well-selected  cellar,  and 
to  provide  such  dinners  as  even 
Mrs  Dods  could  hardly  have  sur- 
passed. There  was  a  daily  ordinary 
which  was  plentifully  supplied ; 
the  number  of  guests  varying  from 
sixteen  to  twenty.  The  following 
was,  as  nearly  as  we  can  remember, 
the  standing  bill  of  fare  :  Mock- 
turtle  soup  —  not  absolutely  bad, 
but  heavy  and  adulterated  with 
flour  ;  salmon — magnificent  fish, 
fresh  from  the  neighbouring  river  ; 
roast  lamb;  boiled  spring  chickens; 
stewed  pigeons,  and  a  curry ;  plum- 
pudding,  rhubarb-tart,  and  custards. 
Now  here  was,  in  all  conscience, 
variety  enough  on  the  same  table  ; 
and  a  hungry  man  might  well  thank 
his  stars  for  having  such  a  banquet 
set  before  him.  Our  first  impres- 
sions of  that  ordinary  were  decid- 
edly favourable,  and  we  rashly 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
had  at  length  discovered,  on  Scot- 
tish ground,  a  table  d'hote  at  which 
a  man  with  an  educated  palate 
might  eat  daily  and  be  comforted. 
We  even  went  the  length  of  com- 
plimenting our  host  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  entertainment ;  to 
which  he,  with  a  modest  smile,  re- 
plied that  he  was  proud  to  know 
that  his  arrangements  had  given 
universal  satisfaction.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  after  having  sharpened 
our  appetite  by  rather  a  long  walk, 
we  entered  the  hall  of  Lucullus 
just  as  the  dishes  were  placed  on 
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the  table,  when  great  was  our  sur- 
prise to  observe,  when  the  covers 
were  removed,  precisely  the  same 
viands  that  previously  adorned 
the  festive  board.  Presuming  that 
this  extraordinary  repetition  was 
the  result  of  some  accident,  or  fail- 
ure of  expected  supplies,  we  made 
no  remark ;  but  on  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  and  sixth  days, 
the  same  dishes  appeared,  in  ex- 
actly the  same  order,  without  so 
much  as  the  interjection  of  a  veal 
cutlet  or  a  mutton  chop  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  the  dinner.  By 
that  time  we  loathed  the  mock- 
turtle,  hated  the  salmon,  could  not 
abide  the  smell  of  roast  lamb, 
abhorred  the  pigeons,  and  were 
forced  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  spring  chickens  and  curry, 
which  hitherto  had  fortunately 
escaped  our  notice.  As  for  plum- 
pudding,  rhubarb-tart,  and  custard, 
we  would  as  lieve  have  swallowed 
poison  as  have  suffered  a  morsel  of 
any  of  them  to  enter  our  lips.  In 
this  desperate  crisis  we  took  coun- 
sel with  one  or  two  experienced 
feeders,  who,  like  us,  were  grum- 
bling quite  as  audibly  as  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  at  such  obstinate 
repetition,  and  we  resolved  to  join 
in  a  common  remonstrance  to  our 
host.  He  heard  us  with  a  look  of 
absolute  amazement,  assured  us 
that  we  were  utterly  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  there  was  no  varie- 
ty, reckoned  up  the  dishes  upon 
his  fingers  as  a  proof  of  the  falsity 
of  our  accusation,  and  finally  re- 
fused to  modify  or  alter  the  bill  of 
fare,  on  the  ground  that  all  the 
dishes  which  he  set  down  were 
strictly  appropriate  to  the  season. 
In  vain  did  we  plead  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  mock-turtle,  which 
was  now  inexpressibly  nauseous  to 
our  nostrils,  and  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  some  sort  of  white  fish  in 
room  of  the  salmon.  The  man  was 
inflexible  as  cast-iron ;  so  we  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  pack  our  port- 
manteau, and  trundle  off  to  some 
other  place  to  escape  from  the  sick- 
ening satiety. 

Then,   the    arrangements   as   to 
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waiting  are  extremely  bad.  In- 
stead of  the  ready  German  kellner 
or  the  dexterous  French  gargon,  a 
parcel  of  louts  from  the  stable  are 
brought  in  to  assist  the  one  or  two 
regular  waiters  of  the  coffee-room ; 
and  the  way  in  which  these  clumsy 
monsters  stumble  around  the  table, 
upsetting  dishes,  and  plentifully 
asperging  the  coats  of  the  guests 
with  gravy,  is  enough  to  throw  a 
nervous  man  into  a  fit  of  partial 
hysterics.  But  worse  than  all  is  the 
execrable  custom  which  prevails,  of 
compelling  the  guest  who  has  been 
longest  in  the  house  to  occupy  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  to  do  the 
carving  for  every  confounded  cor- 
morant who  comes  there  to  glut 
his  maw.  It  was  once  our  unhap- 
py lot  to  fill  for  several  days  the 
presidential  chair,  and  to  minister 
manually  to  the  wants  of  a  Glasgow 
bailie,  two  half-pay  officers,  three 
writers,  a  messenger-at-arms,  a  dis- 
senting minister,  a  brace  of  ship- 
owners with  their  families,  besides 
manufacturers,  bagmen,  and  non- 
descripts ;  and  we  are  guilty  of  no 
exaggeration  when  we  declare  that 
rather  than  submit  again  to  such  a 
protracted  penance,  we  would  cheer- 
fully undertake  to  perform  a  week's 
labour  on  the  treadmill.  It  is  of 
the  essentials  of  a  well-regulated 
table  d'hote  that  the  guests  should 
be  put  to  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible; nor  is  it  fair  or  reasonable 
that  a  certain  number  of  them 
should  be  made  slaves  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rest,  and  be  condemned 
to  dissect  buttocks  of  beef,  and  dis- 
locate the  joints  of  impracticable 
fowls,  instead  of  enjoying  in  tran- 
quillity that  dinner  for  which  they 
must  inevitably  pay.  If  the  land- 
lord, through  short-sighted  and  re- 
prehensible avarice,  will  not  engage 
a  regular  carver  to  discharge  the 
necessary  duty  at  a  side-table,  he  is 
certainly  bound,  as  was  the  custom 
in  former  days,  to  appear  in  person, 
and  perform  with  his  own  hands 
the  onerous  business  of  the  enter- 
tainment. This  is  a  matter  in 
which  immediate  reformation  is 
required ;  and,  fortunately,  the  re- 
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xnedy  is  a  simple  one.  Let  every 
man  who  sits  down  to  an  ordinary 
in  Scotland  firmly  refuse  to  carve ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  result,  the  lazy 
pampered  host  will  be  forced  to 
quit  the  den,  wherein  he  sits  for 
half  the  day  guzzling  with  his  par- 
ticular cronies,  and  to  make  him- 
self useful  in  his  vocation — a  duty 
which  heretofore  he  has  invariably 
shirked,  but  which  he  should  pe- 
remptorily be  called  upon  to  per- 
form. 

But,  beyond  this,  we  must  needs 
confess  that  our  Scottish  watering- 
places  do  not  hold  out  sufficient 
inducements  to  visitors,  who,  be- 
sides fresh  air  and  exercise,  naturally 
look  for  some  kind  of  social  amuse- 
ment. The  pump-room  is  usually 
a  shed,  wherein  the  bounties  of 
Hygeia  are  dispensed  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  certain  copper 
coins;  and  there  is  no  sort  of  at- 
tempt at  a  garden,  decorated  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  for  the  solace  of 
the  drinkers  during  the  interval 
which  should  elapse  between  the 
consumption  of  each  consecutive 
tumbler.  The  only  promenade  is 
the  dusty  road,  unshaded  by  trees, 
and  bearing  no  resemblance  to  an 
avenue.  Yet  the  stranger  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  find  the  way  to  the  well, 
if  he  will  only  submit  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  his  ears ;  for,  ever  and 
anon,  across  the  little  space  front- 
ing the  shed,  stalks  a  brawny  Celt, 
extracting  hideous  dissonance  from 
an  ancient  bagpipe ;  and  before  you 
have  time  to  return  thanks  for  the 
cessation  of  the  'distracting  pibroch, 
a  measly  band  of  some  four  or  five 
performers  commence  sawing  at 
their  instruments;  and,  according 
to  their  capacity,  they  produce  a 
music  which  we  are  by  no  means 
anxious  to  criticise.  For  forenoon 
recreation,  if  you  are  not  inclined  to 
drive  into  the  country  or  to  wander 
forth  with  your  fishing-rod,  there  is 
a  bowling-green,  but  nothing  more ; 
howbeit,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  there 
is  a  chance  that  an  itinerant  Punch, 
or  a  brace  of  acrobats  in  cotton 
tights,  may  permeate  the  main 
street  of  the  village,  and  squeak 
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and  tumble  for  the  amusement  of 
those  who  have  a  relish  for  simple 
varieties.  Occasionally  there  are 
evening  concerts,  at  which  a  young 
lady  in  white  muslin,  who  has 
already  sung  with  considerable  suc- 
cess at  Gourock  and  Port-Glasgow, 
officiates  as  Prima  Donna ;  and  her 
efforts  are  seconded  by  a  facetious 
gentleman,  who  rattles  out  in  a  sort 
of  recitative,  a  ditty  which  was 
hailed  with  much  applause  when 
first  chanted  at  the  Coal-hole.  Balls 
are  seldom  attempted,  partly  be- 
cause there  is  a  lack  of  proper 
accommodation,  but  chiefly  because 
the  society  is  of  too  mixed  a  char- 
acter to  amalgamate  freely  and 
without  restraint. 

In  short,  it  would  be  a  vain  quest 
to  repair  to  any  of  the  northern 
watering-places  in  search  either  of 
luxury  or  of  social  amusement. 
They  are  excellent  for  change  of  air 
to  the  jaded  inhabitants  of  towns, 
who  cannot  do  more  than  afford 
themselves  the  relaxation  of  an  oc- 
casional holiday  ;  and  they  are,  as 
country  retreats,  both  pleasant  and 
salubrious.  It  is  well  that  there 
should  be  such  villages  of  refuge, 
easy  of  access,  to  which  the  citizen 
can  repair,  when  the  blue  sky  and 
warm  breezes  woo  him  from  the 
desk  or  the  counter,  and  where  he 
can,  for  a  day  or  two,  wander  un- 
restrained on  the  hillside  or  in  the 
woods,  and  dismiss  altogether  from 
his  mind  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
business.  If  some  of  the  hints  tend- 
ing to  improvement,  which  we  have 
just  ventured  to  make,  should  re- 
ceive proper  attention  from  those 
who  are  chiefly  interested  in  a  large 
concourse  of  visitors,  we  are  quite 
confident  that  the  result  would  be 
eminently  satisfactory,  not  only  to 
the  public  at  large,  but  to  the  ex- 
cellent people  who  depend  upon 
the  custom  of  that  public  for  the 
multiplication  of  their  profits,  but 
who,  like  every  other  section  of  the 
community,  must,  in  these  stirring 
and  progressive  times,  exert  them- 
selves to  deserve  such  favour. 

But  it  is  towards  the  Continent 
that  the  tide  of  tourists  in  search 
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of  health  or  enjoyment,  whose 
means  will  justify  the  expense,  at 
present  most  strongly  sets ;  and 
wide  indeed  is  the  choice  afforded 
them  by  the  baths  of  Germany  and 
France.  Nay,  if  they  are  so  dispos- 
ed, they  can  find  little  difficulty  in 
penetrating  as  far  as  Algeria,  where, 
as  Dr  Scoresby  Jackson  assures  us, 
in  his  late  admirable  work  on  Clim- 
atology, there  are  hot  springs  of 
such  marvellous  virtue,  that,  after  a 
few  immersions,  the  cripple  can  dis- 
pense with  his  crutches,  and  the 
victim  to  chronic  rheumatism  per- 
form a  saraband  or  bolero.  But  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  go  so 
far  as  the  country  of  lions,  or  to  ex- 
plore the  skirts  of  the  Atlas.  If 
there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  medical 
testimony,  those  afflicted  by  gout  or 
rheumatism  may  find  relief  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  the  Bagnerres  de  Big- 
orres,  Teplitz,  Wiesbaden,  or  Wild- 
bad.  Gentlemen  whose  livers  have 
attained  to  preternatural  dimen- 
sions can  have  them  reduced  at 
Carlsbad,  Vichy,  or  Kissingen.  De- 
licate ladies  cannot  do  better  than 
betake  themselves  to  Ems,  Schintz- 
nach,  or  St  Sauveur.  And  for  the 
cure  of  indigestion  or  dyspepsia, 
there  are  Homburg,  Cannstadt,  and 
Pyrmont,  and  a  hundred  other 
springs,  to  recapitulate  which  would 
be  to  convert  this  article  into  an 
itinerary.  When  the  main  object 
of  the  tourist  is  the  recovery  of 
health,  more  especially  when  there 
does  exist  some  organic  disease, 
affection,  or  debility,  the  selection 
of  the  proper  watering-place  must 
be  left  entirely  to  the  physician.  It 
is  a  vast  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  waters  which,  taken  externally 
or  internally,  have  cured  another 
person  of  a  particular  complaint, 
must  necessarily  have  the  like  effect 
upon  you.  Constitutions  differ  so 
much,  that  what  may  be  beneficial 
to  one  patient  may  prove  exceed- 
ingly detrimental  to  another  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than 
to  commence  a  course  of  mineral 
waters  without  the  sanction  and  re- 
commendation of  a  medical  man 
who  has  studied  the  nature  of  the 
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different  springs,  and  who  has  had 
sufficient  experience  of  their  effects. 
It  is  not  even  safe  to  trust  impli- 
citly, in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to 
the  advice  of  resident  physicians, 
even  though  they  may  have  pub- 
lished panegyrics  of  the  springs  to 
which  they  are  specially  attached  ; 
for,  as  Dr  Edwin  Lee,  who  is  a  high 
authority  on  such  subjects,  very 
pertinently  remarks,  "These  works 
can  seldom  be  considered  as  the  best 
guides  by  which  the  practitioner 
may  determine  the  choice  of  a  spring 
in  a  given  case,  on  account  of  the 
glaring  partialities  and  circum- 
scribed views  by  which  most  of 
them  are  characterised.  Now  and 
then  a  reliable  work,  affording  in- 
formation of  a  practical  kind,  is 
published  by  a  physician  of  experi- 
ence ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
productions  of  bath-physicians  ema- 
nates from  younger  practitioners,  as 
a  means  of  bringing  their  names 
more  prominently  beneath  the 
public  eye,  and  for  the  most  part  do 
but  repeat,  in  different  language, 
what  had  previously  been  said  by 
others  upon  the  properties  of  the 
waters." 

We  make  these  remarks,  which 
are  mainly  founded  upon  personal 
experience,  because  we  know  that, 
in  very  many  instances,  people, 
whose  first  care  ought  to  be  the  re- 
covery of  their  health,  have  obstin- 
ately refused  to  repair  to  a  spring 
which  has  not  the  character  of  being 
a  place  of  fashionable  resort ;  pre- 
ferring, against  the  advice  of  the 
doctors,  a  gayer  and  more  frequented 
locality.  They  may  esteem  them- 
selves fortunate  indeed  if  such  an 
error  does  not  lead  to  disastrous 
consequences  ;  for  the  compounds 
which  nature  issues  from  her  secret 
laboratory  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be 
tampered  with,  and,  if  wrongfully 
applied,  may  superinduce  com- 
plaints more  serious  even  than  those 
from  which  the  patient  hopes  to  be 
delivered.  Again,  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  the  waters 
for  their  health,  should  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  abstinence,  not  indul- 
gence, is  the  rule  by  which  they 
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must  submit  to  be  guided.  Men 
who  have  deranged  their  digestive 
organs  by  unctuous  and  indiscrimi- 
nate feeding,  or  the  too  copious  de- 
glutition of  strong  stimulants  and 
heavy  wines,  need  not  expect  that 
the  waters  will  operate  to  their  ad- 
vantage if,  during  the  course,  they 
persist  in  gorging  themselves  at  the 
table  d'hdte  with  bisque  d'ecrevisses, 
vol-au-vents,  mayonaises  du  homard, 
made  dishes,  salads,  pastry,  and 
fruits,  and  in  washing  these  down 
with  the  costliest  vintages  which 
they  find  exhibited  on  the  list. 
Such  fare  would  try  to  the  utter- 
most the  digestive  powers  of  a 
ploughman,  who  was  never  warned 
by  internal  pains,  other  than  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  that  nature  had 
gifted  him  with  a  stomach.  The 
man  with  a  vitiated  digestion  who 
cannot  refrain  from  such  abomin- 
able gluttony,  would  be  wise,  if  he 
has  any  lingering  love  of  existence, 
to  eschew  the  waters  altogether. 
Only  to  the  temperate  are  they 
wholesome  or  curative  ;  to  the  free- 
liver  they  are  noxious  in  the  ex- 
treme. They  tend  to  aggravate  his 
disorder ;  and  instead  of  regaining 
health,  he  will  find  himself  becom- 
ing each  day  weaker  and  more  at- 
tenuated, and  afflicted  by  severer 
pains  than  those  for  which  he 
sought  a  remedy.  In  vain  will  he 
shift  from  spring  to  spring,  fancying 
that  the  doctors  have  hitherto  mis- 
taken his  case,  and  that  at  last  he 
cannot  fail  in  lighting  upon  a  water 
which  will  afford  him  the  relief  so 
bountifully  vouchsafed  to  others. 
Poor  unhappy  wretch !  His  is  a 
most  miserable  plight.  He  carries 
within  him  a  savage  wolf  ravenous- 
ly demanding  carrion ;  and  in  the 
intervals  of  feeding-time  the  insati- 
able brute  is  ever  gnawing  at  his 
entrails. 

There  are,  however,  among  the 
crowd  of  tourists,  very  many  whose 
health  requires  but  little  amend- 
ment, though  in  common  with  the 
others  they  hope  to  benefit  by 
change  of  air,  relaxation,  and  the 
agreeable  variety  caused  by  a  new 
scene  and  a  mode  of  life  differing 
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considerably  from  that  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  at  home.  For 
example  —  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  has  been  condemned  to 
occupy  a  seat  in  St  Stephen's  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  a  protracted 
session;  or  the  lawyer,  who  has  been 
incessantly  fagging  at  his  briefs  ; 
or  the  young  ladies,  who  have 
heroically  gone  through  the  very 
serious  fatigue  of  a  London  season 
without  bringing  a  single  admirer 
to  book  ;  or  the  dandy,  who,  find- 
ing that  the  clubs  are  gradually  be- 
coming empty,  knoweth  not  what 
to  do  either  with  his  right  hand 
or  his  left ;  or  the  editor,  who  has 
been  devising  or  revising  leaders 
until  his  brain  is  utterly  exhausted, 
and  until  the  whole  political  world 
seems  resolved  into  a  perfect  chaos  ; 
or  the  alderman,  to  whom  City  fes- 
tivities, notwithstanding  the  un- 
doubted excellence  of  the  turtle  and 
iced  punch,  have  become  a  burden 
and  a  bore  ;  or  the  literary  man  who 
has  arrived  at  the  happy  consum- 
mation of  concluding  the  last  sen- 
tence of  his  work,  and  who  has 
bundled  off  the  manuscript  to  the 
printer  ;  or  the  merchant,  who  has 
at  length  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Bank  of  England 
can  prosper,  and  Leadenhall  Street 
flourish,  though  deprived  for  a  sea- 
son of  the  light  of  his  personal  pre- 
sence ;  or  the  middle-aged  widow, 
who,  still  confident  in  her  power  to 
charm,  and  conscious  of  the  advan- 
tages which  she  derives  from  the 
possession  of  a  jointure,  despairs 
not  yet  of  standing  once  more  un- 
abashed before  the  altar  of  Hymen ; 
— each  and  all  of  these,  we  say,  will 
naturally  resort  to  some  gay  and 
fashionable  watering-place,  rather 
than  to  a  dull  village  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  where  there  are 
no  other  means  of  amusement  than 
riding  about  upon  donkeys,  scram- 
bling up  precipitous  paths  to  ruined 
castles,  gathering  wild  strawberries, 
or  watching  the  monotonous  gyra- 
tions of  the  water-wheel  that  sets  in 
motion  the  machinery  of  the  mill. 
Nor  is  their  choice  circumscribed  ; 
for,  without  encountering  the  fa- 
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tigue  of  protracted  travel,  they  may 
find  what  they  desire  at  Ems, 
Wiesbaden,  Baden,  or  Homburg. 

Ems  is  unquestionably  a  very 
fashionable  watering-place  ;  that  is, 
the  strangers'  list  contains  a  great 
number  of  titled  names,  especially 
of  Russians  and  Germans ;  and  there 
is  a  certain  exclusiveness  about  its 
arrangements  which  smacks  of  aris- 
tocratic pretension.  It  is,  however, 
rather  resorted  to  on  account  of  the 
curative  nature  of  its  springs,  espe- 
cially when  used  as  baths,  than  as 
a  mere  place  of  relaxation ;  indeed, 
during  the  summer  months  it  is  by 
no  means  a  desirable  residence  for 
those  who  are  not  absolutely  under 
medical  treatment.  It  is  situated 
in  a  very  narrow  valley,  traversed 
by  the  river  Lahn,  with  steep  hills 
on  either  side;  so  that  there  is  a 
painful  deficiency  of  ventilation, 
and  in  hot  weather  the  place  is  posi- 
tively stifling.  Hence,  at  mid-day, 
during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  the  stranger  who  for  the 
first  time  arrives  at  Ems,  might, 
without  any  violent  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  suppose  it  to  be  a  town 
which  had  recently  been  devastated 
by  the  plague,  so  empty  and  lifeless 
is  the  street ;  for  all  the  inhabitants 
are  either  panting  on  sofas  in  the 
lodging-houses  and  hotels,  like  fish 
in  a  tepid  pool,  or  have  effected  an 
early  escape  to  the  forest,  where 
they  can  sit  under  the  pleasant  um- 
brage, the  town  itself  being  wholly 
destitude  of  shade,  and  unscreened 
from  the  fervour  of  the  sun.  The 
drinking  process  is  for  the  most  part 
got  through  in  the  early  morning, 
while  yet  there  is  some  freshness  in 
the  air;  and  towards  evening  the 
donkeys  come  into  requisition,  the 
visitors  sally  forth,  the  band  begins 
to  play,  and  the  croupiers  in  the 
Kursaal  brighten  up,  for  the  Rus- 
sians are  inveterate  gamblers,  des- 
perate at  rouge-et-noir,  and  ever 
ready  to  stake  their  gold  on  the 
numbers  at  roulette  with  a  reckless- 
ness most  astonishing  to  the  novice. 
A  good  deal  of  play  goes  on  at 
the  different  watering-places  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  at  all  of  them  women 
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may  be  seen  risking  money  at  the 
tables.  But  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  females  whose  private  history, 
life,  and  conversation  would  hardly 
bear  the  test  of  scrutiny  ;  whereas, 
at  Ems,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  princess  or  a  countess  laying 
down  her  napoleons  on  the  red  or 
black  with  the  coolness  of  an  ac- 
complished sharper,  and  raking  in 
the  proceeds,  when  the  cards  chance 
to  come  up  favourably,  as  calmly  as 
a  housemaid  collects  in  her  shovel 
the  fragments  of  a  broken  tumbler. 
But  as  upon  the  subject  of  gambling 
in  general  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  anon,  it  boots  not  to  intro- 
duce that  homily  in  connection  with 
Ems — a  place  to  which  we  cannot 
accord  the  highest  rank  among  the 
German  Spas,  albeit  the  waters  are 
in  high  repute,  and  are  said  to  pos- 
sess more  virtues  than  we  care  to 
enumerate  in  an  article  which  does 
not  profess  to  be  of  a  nature  of  a 
medical  treatise. 

Next  comes  Wiesbaden — tempting, 
popular  Wiesbaden — especially  dear 
to  the  citizens  of  adjacent  Frank- 
fort and  Mayence,  and  ever  grate- 
fully to  be  remembered  by  those 
from  whose  joints  its  powerful 
waters  have  eradicated,  or  at  least 
mitigated,  the  pains  of  tormenting 
gout  and  rheumatism.  Fairer  towns 
are  there  few  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
majestic  Rhine  ;  for  around  it  swell 
the  hills  whereon  ripen  the  grapes 
that  produce  the  noblest  vintages  of 
the  land,  yellow  wave  the  fields  of 
luxuriant  corn,  and  heavily  droop 
the  branches  of  the  fruit-trees  laden 
as  richly  as  those  that  grew  of  old 
in  the  enchanted  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  But  Wiesbaden  shares 
with  Ems  the  disadvantage  of  being 
far  too  close  and  stifling  in  the  heats 
of  summer.  Moreover,  it  is  badly 
drained,  though  by  no  means  so 
infamously  odoriferous  as  Cologne, 
so  that  gastric  and  typhoid  fevers 
are  sometimes  prevalent ;  and  not- 
withstanding its  manifold  attrac- 
tions, it  would  be  neither  safe  nor 
salubrious  to  take  up  residence 
there  during  the  period  when  Sirius 
is  in  the  ascendant.  In  early  spring, 
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however,  and  in  advanced  autumn, 
it  is  a  delightful  place ;  where  the 
German  character,  as  developed  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  can  be  stu- 
died to  greater  advantage  than  at 
the  more  aristocratic  haunts,  where 
French  and  English  customs  have 
introduced  considerable  innova- 
tions. Wiesbaden  is,  par  excellence, 
the  place  of  recreation  for  the  Ger- 
man shopkeepers  and  merchants  ; 
and  any  one  who  wishes  to  ascertain 
from  personal  observation  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  current  of  popular 
opinion  is  now  setting,  cannot  fail,  if 
he  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language,  to  acquire  at  this  water- 
ing-place a  tolerably  accurate  notion 
of  the  political  views  and  aspirations 
prevalent  throughout  southern  Ger- 
many, and  which  seem,  at  no  very 
remote  distance  of  time,  to  indicate 
the  probability  of  a  new  convulsion. 
It  would  be  a  sad  mistake,  how- 
ever, though  it  is  one  into  which 
several  publicists  have  fallen,  to  as- 
sume that  the  sentiments  of  the 
burgher  class  belonging  to  the 
smaller  states  on  the  Rhine  are 
identical  with  those  entertained  by 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  and 
eastern  Germany.  The  desire  for 
German  unity — as  in  a  future  arti- 
cle we  may  have  occasion  to  explain 
— is  by  no  means  universal  through- 
out the  widespread  territory  which 
constitutes  the  Teutonic  dominions. 
Frankfort  is  now,  as  in  1848,  the 
central  point  of  agitation ;  and 
what  is  said  or  done  at  Frankfort 
is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  notice,  as 
ominous  of  a  storm  which  is  brew- 
ing in  the  political  atmosphere. 
But  very  strong  must  that  tempest 
be  that  shall  sweep  over  the  whole 
of  Germany,  and  lay  prostrate  the 
long-established  might  of  her  great 
hereditary  thrones.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  the  agitators,  which  re- 
cently have  been  put  forth  without 
any  attempt  at  concealment  of  their 
ultimate  object,  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  likelihood  of  such  an  eventu- 
ality— most  assuredly  it  could  not 
be  achieved  without  infinite  blood- 
shed and  disorder,  and  possibly  the 
realisation  of  that  very  evil  which 
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the  southern  Germans  profess  most 
to  apprehend — the  extension  of  the 
frontiers  of  France,  and  the  annexa- 
tion by  that  unscrupulous  Power  of 
the  smaller  States,  which,  in  case 
of  a  general  convulsion  excited  by 
themselves,  would  be  left  utterly 
without  the  means  either  of  defence 
or  of  resistance.  We  must  not, 
however,  in  this  paper,  deviate  in- 
to politics  j  nor  should  we  have 
touched  upon  them  at  all,  but  for 
the  recollection  of  a  very  animated 
debate  between  a  merchant  from 
Riga  and  a  corpulent  creature  who 
hailed  from  Mayence,  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  einigkeit,  unabhdnglichkeit, 
and  despotismus,  which  we  were 
privileged  to  listen  to  very  recently 
at  a  supper -table  at  Wiesbaden. 
He  of  Riga,  rather  to  our  amaze- 
ment, stuck  up  for  Imperial  supre- 
macy; and,  although  German  by 
birth,  seemed  utterly  disinclined  to 
recede  from  the  protection  of  the 
Czar :  whereas  the  punchy  fellow- 
townsman  of  Gutemberg,  though 
evidently  the  kind  of  person  who 
would  have  locked  himself  into  the 
cellar  along  with  the  beer  and  saus- 
ages at  the  first  symptom  of  a  popu- 
lar tumult,  railed  at  princes,  poten- 
tates, and  powers  with  the  vehe- 
mence and  acerbity  of  a  Shimei, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  wad- 
dle— he  called  it  wade — through 
blood,  for  the  consummation  of 
that  unity  which  his  soul  so  ardent- 
ly desired.  Such  conversation  gave 
infinite  zest  to  the  flask  of  Asmanns- 
hauser  which  we  were  then  in  the 
act  of  enjoying  ;  and  we  could  not 
help  reflecting  that,  in  our  own 
early  youth,  while  yet  the  ferment 
of  reform  was  working  on  the  minds 
of  the  masses  in  England,  we  had 
heard  like  opinions,  touching  the 
necessity  of  abolishing  the  aristo- 
cracy and  hierarchy,  sported  by 
shopkeepers  and  bagmen  very  near- 
ly corresponding  in  their  social 
grade  to  this  growling  Gracchus  of 
the  Rhine.  The  entire  freedom  of 
speech  which  is  now  accorded  to 
the  Germans  is,  we  think,  the  best 
possible  safety-valve  and  security 
against  violent  explosion ;  because, 
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when  men  are  allowed  to  talk  any 
amount  of  nonsense  over  their  beer 
or  other  beverage,  with  the  full 
consciousness  that  they  can  do  so 
with  perfect  impunity,  conspiracies 
are  out  of  the  question ;  and  the 
democratic  steam  is  let  off  with  no 
worse  effect  than  the  production  of 
a  little  noise,  which,  like  the  rush 
from  an  engine,  may  alarm  a  person 
who  is  not  conversant  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  pent-up  material,  but 
is,  in  reality,  so  far  from  dangerous 
that  it  gives  assurance  that  the  pres- 
sure is  diminishing. 

If  we  are  right  in  regarding 
Wiesbaden  as,  on  the  whole,  rather 
a  democratic  watering-place,  that 
cannot  be  said  of  Baden,  which 
piques  itself  on  being,  with  per- 
haps the  sole  exception  of  Carlsbad 
in  Bohemia,  the  most  aristocratic 
and  fashionable  lounge  in  Europe. 
There,  during  the  season,  princes 
are  as  plentiful  as  plums  ;  and  you 
can  hardly  go  out  for  a  stroll  in  a 
morning  without  finding  yourself 
compelled  by  courtesy  to  take  off 
your  hat  to  some  illustrious  person- 
age whose  temples  have  ached  un- 
easily beneath  the  pressure  of  a 
crown.  Baden  has  of  late  years  be- 
come quite  a  political  rendezvous 
for  the  discussion  of  affairs  of  state 
of  immense  magnitude  and  import- 
ance. When  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
wishes  to  try  the  effect  of  a  little 
personal  cajolery  upon  any  of  the 
German  potentates,  who  are  some- 
what shy  of  committing  themselves 
by  accepting  an  invitation  to  the 
Tuileries,  he  suggests  Baden  as  by 
far  the  most  convenient  spot,  which 
may  virtually  be  considered  as 
neutral,  for  a  friendly  conference  ; 
and  thither  the  parties  repair,  the 
one  having  previously  read  up 
^Esop's  fable  of  the  fox  who  per- 
suaded the  crow  to  drop  the  slice  of 
toasted  cheese,  and  the  other  having 
referred  to  the  same  authority  for 
the  legend  of  the  stork  who  was 
silly  enough  to  risk  his  head  and 
neck  within  the  jaws  of  the  wolf 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  with- 
drawing a  bone,  which  the  latter 
alleged  to  be  sticking  uncomfort- 
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ably  somewhere  in  the  region  of  his 
oesophagus.  The  greater  lights  are, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  attended  by 
their  satellites.  You  must  be  very- 
unlucky  indeed  if,  at  Baden,  you 
do  not  encounter  some  of  those 
statesmen  who  are  living  European 
celebrities — not  men  of  the  anti- 
quated caste  of  Metternich  or  Nes- 
selrode,  a  class  which  has  now  be- 
come very  nearly  extinct,  but  the 
fashionable  gamester  -  politicians, 
who  regard  Europe  simply  as  a 
roulette-table  upon  which  they  may 
stake  and  win,  and  who  carry  into 
the  Cabinet  the! peculiar  morality 
and  enlightened  theories  of  the 
Bourse.  No  doubt,  at  such  notions 
as  theirs,  if  they  ever  could  possi- 
bly have  occurred  to  them,  our  Bur- 
leighs  and  Walsinghams  would  have 
shaken  their  heads  as  portentously 
as  Chinese  mandarins ;  but  who 
nowadays  thinks  of  asking  him- 
self what  would  have  been  the 
opinion  of  such  pillars  of  ancient 
fogeydom,  esteemed  though  they 
were,  in  their  own  day,  as  the  pro- 
f  oundest  and  wisest  of  their  race  ] 
Men  of  the  Burleigh  stamp  are  now 
utterly  out  of  date.  Even  in  grave 
and  sober  England  we  like  to  see  a 
dash  of  the  madcap  in  the  Premier ; 
and  more  than  half  the  popularity 
of  Palmerston  may  be  attributed  to 
the  jaunty  jollity  and  amusing  reck- 
lessness which  have  so  fiercely 
stirred  the  ire  of  the  sour  and  sat- 
urnine Cobden.  Wonderful  to  re- 
late, the  commercial  community, 
though  fully  aware  of  the  dexterous 
financial  manoeuvring  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone, and  the  ingenious  arithmeti- 
cal dispositions  by  means  of  which 
a  deficit  can  be  made  to  figure  as 
a  surplus  in  the  national  balance- 
sheet,  has  dealt  leniently  with  the 
juggle,  and  has  not  insisted  upon 
an  immediate  return  to  the  old 
principles  of  accounting  sanctioned 
by  the  venerable  Cocker.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  some  spice  of  char- 
latanerie  were,  in  these  days,  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  of  character  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  a  statesman.  A 
ready  cleverness  is  more  sure  of 
winning  admiration  than  that  quiet 
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sagacity  which  was  held  in  so  much 
esteem  by  our  fathers.  Our  age  is 
so  enamoured  of  progression  that 
few  take  time  to  ponder  or  to 
scrutinise  the  safety  of  the  path 
into  which  they  are  urged  to  enter. 
The  purport  and  deep  significance 
of  the  adage,  vestigia  nulla  retror- 
sum,  is  overlooked  or  entirely  dis- 
regarded. Forethought  is  held  to  be 
equivalent  to  dulness  ;  and  caution 
is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for 
rank  and  pitiable  cowardice.  If 
we  in  Britain  are  liable  to  such 
errors  of  judgment — a  position 
which  we  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  gainsay — need  we 
wonder  if,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  political  changes 
and  intrigues  are  matters  of  every- 
day occurrence — where  the  desire 
for  change  is  rife — where  the  ties 
of  old  authority  are  loosened  — 
where  might  has  supplanted  right 
— and  where  the  highest  prizes  lie 
open  to  the  grasp  of  the  daring 
adventurer, — need  we  wonder,  we 
again  repeat,  if  we  should  often 
observe  among  foreign  statesmen 
a  sad  laxity  of  principle,  a  con- 
tempt for  public  morals,  avarice 
unscrupulous  and  insatiable,  an 
utter  recklessness  of  consequences, 
and  a  vehement  desire,  scarcely  dis- 
avowed, to  use  their  tenure  of 
power  for  the  purpose  of  amassing 
colossal  private  fortunes]  When 
emperors  and  potentates  are  adven- 
turers— for  we  style  him  an  adven- 
turer who,  in  the  hopes  of  acquiring 
a  wider  dominion,  does  not  scruple 
to  make  barter  of  hereditary  pro- 
vinces, and,  like  Esau,  to  sell  his 
birthright— what  can  be  expected 
of  the  men  whom  they  are  induced 
to  select  as  their  counsellors,  and 
to  make  the  agents  and  confidants 
of  their  intrigues  1  Rehoboam 
being  on  the  throne,  there  is  no 
further  need  for  the  wise  old  elders 
of  Israel.  Their  function  is  en- 
tirely gone  ;  their  day  is  past ;  they 
must  make  room  for  the  aspiring 
schemers  who  know  how  to  gain 
the  ear  and  to  feed  the  vanity  of 
the  king.  He,  again,  wholly  misin- 
terpreting the  duties  which  devolve 
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upon  a  sovereign,  for  the  righteous 
performance  of  which  he  is  answer- 
able to  the  King  of  kings,  retains 
just  this  much  of  the  character  of 
Shepherd  of  the  People,  that  he 
has  an  intense  appreciation  of  the 
manifold  advantages  of  shearing- 
time,  and  is  not  niggardly  in  be- 
stowing awards  upon  those  clippers 
by  whose  exertions  the  greatest 
quantity  of  wool  can  be  detached 
with  the  least  amount  of  trouble 
or  remonstrance.  If  the  produce 
of  his  own  flock  should  be  insuffi- 
cient for  his  wants,  he  has  simply 
to  shift  the  boundary  and  pounce 
upon  the  hirsel  of  his  neighbour. 
Like  master,  like  man.  Some  of 
these  foreign  statesmen  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
only  that  they  do  not  possess  his 
chivalrous  courage,  or  that  deep 
undercurrent  of  genuine  sentiment 
which  compels  us,  in  spite  of  his 
manifold  errors,  to  think  kindly  and 
to  speak  leniently  of  the  audacious 
favourite  of  Elizabeth.  Like  him, 
they  are  prodigal  in  their  display 
of  luxury  and  magnificence.  They 
make  no  pretension  to  either  morals 
or  religion,  for  it  is  not  worth  their 
while  to  act  the  hypocrite  ;  besides, 
in  the  circles  among  which  they 
move  and  glitter,  such  things  are 
not  regarded  as  essential,  nor  indeed 
as  a  high  recommendation.  Never- 
theless they  profess  to  respect  the 
Church,  not  because  it  is  of  divine 
ordinance,  but  because  it  is  an 
actual  power,  which,  if  unduly  pro- 
voked, may  show  itself  to  be  dan- 
gerous ;  and,  though  they  are  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  children  of 
the  Revolution,  they  are  unwilling 
to  disturb  an  ancient  co-existing 
authority  whose  interest  it  always  is 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  order,  and 
which  is  at  one  with  them  in  cor- 
dially detesting  the  red-hot  apostles 
of  democracy,  who,  if  they  had 
their  will,  would  abolish  priest- 
hood altogether,  and  send  the 
fashionable  minister,  bound  ignomi- 
niously  neck  and  heels,  in  the  tum- 
bril, to  the  fatal  embrace  of  the 
guillotine.  In  the  mean  time  they 
have  their  day  of  sunshine,  and 
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you  may  see  them  at  Baden  flutter- 
ing about  as  gay  and  brilliant  as 
butterflies.  Of  course  these  men 
give  a  tone  to  the  whole  society, 
which  resembles  that  of  Paris  in 
miniature.  No  sloven  would  be 
tolerated  at  Baden  ;  and  the  tourist 
who  thinks,  as  Englishmen  are 
rather  apt  to  do,  that  he  can  pass 
muster  in  a  shabby  shooting-coat 
and  wideawake  hat,  will  find  him- 
self egregiously  mistaken.  Lac- 
quered boots  and  garments  of  a 
fashionable  cut  are  absolute  indis- 
pensables,  if  you  wish  to  be  treated 
with  even  ordinary  civility ;  and 
more  than  one  good  story  is  current 
of  the  mishaps  of  English  noble- 
men, who  trusted  to  the  length  of 
their  pedigree  and  the  weight  of 
their  purses  as  the  sole  requisites 
for  assuming  a  distinguished  place 
in  that  fairyland  of  silks  and  bi- 
jouterie. Armidas  there  are  by  the 
score,  but  they  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  a  rude  and  undecorated 
Rinaldo  ;  and  the  man  who  has  ne- 
glected to  take  sweet  counsel  with 
his  tailor,  whatever  may  be  his 
wealth  or  attainments,  must  submit 
to  be  treated  as  a  boor,  whose  ap- 
pearance in  the  midst  of  such  a 
glittering  assemblage  is  tantamount 
to  an  impertinent  intrusion. 

As  people  for  the  most  part — at 
all  events  our  stubborn  islanders — 
do  not  care  about  being  subjected  to 
such  restraints  at  a  watering-place 
to  which  they  have  resorted  for 
ease  and  relaxation,  and  where  they 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  live  and 
move  precisely  as  suits  their  fancy, 
the  society  of  Baden  varies  little 
from  year  to  year,  and  strangers  do 
not  crowd  to  it  with  the  same  avi- 
dity as  to  other  haunts  where  less 
ceremony  is  required.  Yet  is  Baden 
a  beautiful  spot,  situated  in  a  deli- 
cious country ;  and  those  whose  ap- 
petite for  balls,  concerts,  and  operas, 
a  London  season  has  failed  to  sa- 
tiate, will  find  all  these  amusements 
plentifully  here  provided;  as  also 
an  opportunity  of  trying  their  luck 
at  the  gaming-tables,  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  testimony  of 
those  who  are  knowing  in  such  mat- 
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ters,  are  so  regulated  as  to  give  the 
bank  more  chances  in  its  favour — 
and,  of  course,  against  the  playing 
public — than  is  the  use  at  more  lib- 
eral establishments  elsewhere. 

Those  whose  object  is  the  reco- 
very of  health,  and  who  expect  that 
their  cure  will  be  effected  by  a  course 
of  mineral  waters,  need  not  repair 
to  Baden.  According  to  the  high- 
est medical  authorities,  the  waters, 
when  taken  internally,  have  very 
little  efficacy,  being  greatly  weaker, 
and  much  less  charged  with  gaseous 
and  mineral  ingredients,  than  those 
of  Wiesbaden,  to  which  they  are 
said  to  bear  some  distant  analogy ; 
and  though  the  baths  are  pleasant 
and  soothing  in  their  effects,  yet 
they  are  so  slightly  medicated  as  to 
be  almost  useless  when  resorted  to 
for  any  serious  complaint.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  said  of  them  is, 
that  people  of  a  hypochondriacal 
turn,  who  are  afflicted  by  the  blue- 
devils,  and  that  peculiar  nervous- 
ness which  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  debility,  may  certainly  benefit  by 
immersion,  especially  if  they  are 
willing  to  be  amused,  and  are  not 
so  foolish  as  to  sequester  themselves 
from  society,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
custom  of  persons  who,  supposing 
that  they  are  seriously  ill,  think  it 
necessary  to  shut  themselves  closely 
up,  and  act  the  part  of  the  con- 
firmed and  desponding  invalid. 

But  by  far  the  most  popular  place 
of  resort,  whether  the  object  be 
amusement  and  recreation,  or  the 
recovery  of  health,  is  Homburg; 
and  few  who  have  resided  there 
during  the  summer  months  will  be 
inclined  to  call  in  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  popular  opinion.  It 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  quite  a 
new  watering-place,  and  has  at- 
tained its  present  high  reputation. 
— we  mean  the  reputation  of  its 
springs — with  almost  unexampled 
rapidity.  Not  many  years  ago,  Hom- 
burg was  a  little  town,  hardly  to 
be  ranked  above  the  condition  of  a 
village,  save  that  it  contained  the 
Residence  of  the  Landgrave,  one  of 
the  poorest  and  most  insignificant 
of  the  German  potentates,  who,  but 
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for  an  alliance  contracted  with  the 
Royal  Family  of  Britain,  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  been  media- 
tised— that  is,  deprived  of  sovereign 
authority,  and  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  subject — at  the  time  when 
so  many  Teutonic  princes,  of  even 
superior  pretensions  to  his,  were 
compelled  to  renounce  for  ever  the 
glittering  but  fallacious  insignia, 
which,  in  their  possession,  very 
much  resembled  toys  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  children.  The  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Homburg,  however, 
was  left  without  molestation  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  hereditary  digni- 
ties— though  what  enjoyment  could 
be  found  in  living  in  a  dreary  old 
Schloss,  much  time  -  battered  and 
sorely  out  of  repair — attended  by  a 
few  needy  gentlemen,  the  grandeur 
of  whose  official  titles  contrasted 
ludicrously  with  the  scantiness  of 
their  salaries  —  surrounded  by  a 
handful  of  guards  in  seedy  uniforms, 
the  total  muster  of  which  did  not 
much  exceed  that  of  the  theatrical 
armies  of  Richard  and  Richmond, 
when  paraded  for  battle  on  the  stage 
— with  little  other  means  of  re- 
creation at  hand  than  an  occa- 
sional chase  in  the  forest  after  roe- 
deer,  and  a  drive  in  a  state-carriage 
along  an  avenue  of  prim  and  pre- 
tentious poplars — it  is  surely  most 
difficult  to  conceive.  However,  there 
dwelt  the  Landgrave,  who  married 
our  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  III.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  when  the  final  sum- 
mons came  to  him — as  come  it  must 
to  potentate,  peer,  and  peasant — 
there  was  tolling  of  bells  and  lamen- 
tation in  the  little  town — and  the 
guards  went  about  with  their  arms 
reversed — and  the  Grand  Chamber- 
lain and  Grand  Treasurer,  the  Grand 
•Equerry,  and  the  Grand  Huntsman 
put  on  weeds  of  decent  mourning — 
and  the  whole  peasantry,  for  nearly 
two  leagues  around,  were  sad  of 
heart,  for  their  master  was  taken 
away  from  them,  and  there  was  one 
sovereign  less  in  the  Royal  cata- 
logue of  Europe ! 

But  as,  according  to  the  ancient 
tradition   of    the   French  —  which 
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that  volatile  nation  has  long  ago 
discarded,  leaving  it  to  the  custody 
of  others  who  are  not  quite  so  fickle 
in  their  mood — the  King  never 
dies  ;  so  did  Landgrave  succeed  to 
Landgrave,  as  Harry  to  Harry,  and 
Amurath  to  Amurath.  The  new 
sovereign  was  in  better  luck  than 
his  predecessor.  Science  had  been 
at  work  in  his  dominions,  exploring 
and  analysing ;  and  certain  things 
had  been  discovered  which  pro- 
mised great  results.  In  a  low 
meadow,  covered  with  coarse  na- 
tural vegetation,  and  once  exceed- 
ingly swampy,  which  lay  beneath 
the  town,  there  were  certain  wells, 
or  rather  fountains,  of  saline  taste, 
sometimes  used  medicinally  by 
the  inhabitants,  but  not  then  of 
any  repute,  and  quite  unfitted  for 
the  usual  purposes  to  which  the 
pure  element  is  applied.  It  is  cur- 
rently reported  and  gratefully  re- 
membered that  the  British  Land- 
gravine— a  lady  of  fine  taste  and 
of  most  benevolent  disposition, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  acts  of 
charity  and  mercy,  and  who  strove 
within  her  limited  sphere  to  elevate 
the  minds  and  better  the  condition 
of  the  few  thousands  of  souls  who 
owed  allegiance  to  her  husband — 
was  among  the  first  to  recognise 
the  value  of  those  natural  gifts,  and 
to  perceive  the  advantage  which 
might  be  derived  from  their  proper 
application.  In  honour  of  her,  one 
famous  spring,  which  has  already 
restored  health  to  many  a  debili- 
tated frame,  has  been  named — and 
the  Elizabethen-brunnen  will  aye 
remain  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  the 
worth  and  beneficence  of  that  illus- 
trious Princess.  The  natural  traces 
gave  the  cue  to  still  further  dis- 
coveries. The  earth  was  bored 
to  a  great  depth ;  and  up  sprang 
with  a  mighty  gush,  foaming  and 
sparkling  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
like  a  miniature  geyser,  the  Kaiser- 
quelle,  more  strongly  mineralised 
than  the  others,  but  invaluable  for 
the  cure  of  some  species  of  com- 
plaints. Close  to  it  is  the  Stahl- 
quelle,  or  chalybeate  fountain,  with 
properties  of  another  kind.  A  little 
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way  off  lies  the  Ludwigs-quelle, 
which,  though  it  be  not  highly  me- 
dicinal, affords  a  delicious  draught, 
more  palatable  than  soda-water,  and 
also  more  bright  and  refreshing  ;  it 
fizzes  upwards  with  a  steady  flow 
from  the  cool  conduits  of  the  rocks  ; 
and,  as  is  said  in  *  Thalaba '  of  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  melon,  "  he 
that  has  drunk  of  that  pleasant 
drink,  he  would  not  wish  for  wine  ! " 
Well  do  we  remember  how,  upon 
a  northern  moor,  on  a  glaring  hot 
day,  when  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  stir  the  tufts  of  the 
cotton-grass — when  the  very  bees 
rested  on  the  heather  as  if  too  in- 
dolent to  pursue  their  work — when 
the  dogs  came  panting  to  our  feet 
because  they  could  hunt  no  longer 
— and  when  no  water  was  to  be 
had  save  the  black  tepid  puddle 
stagnating  in  the  ruts  among  the 
peat-bogs — well  do  we  remember 
how,  then  and  there,  the  thought 
of  that  blessed  fountain  came  into 
our  mind,  as  the  mariner  adrift  on 
the  ocean  dreams  of  waterfalls  and 
gurgling  streams ;  and  could  it 
have  been  possible  for  us,  at  that 
moment,  to  have  purchased  but  one 
brimming  pitcher  from  the  well  of 
Ludwig,  wherewith  to  have  assuaged 
our  burning  thirst,  we  would  gladly 
have  given  for  it — not  gold  indeed, 
for  we  had  none  in  our  possession 
— but  the  few  greasy  specimens  of 
bank-note  manufacture  which  were 
then  in  the  corner  of  our  spleu- 
chan.  Last  of  all,  and  most  re- 
cently discovered,  is  the  Louisen- 
quelle,  the  waters  of  which  are 
yearly  rising  in  repute  for  their 
tonic  qualities  and  strengthening 
effects,  especially  as  applied  to 
females.  So  there,  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  same  little  space  of 
ground,  are  five  distinct  springs, 
each  of  them  endowed  with  virtues 
peculiar  to  itself,  to  which  the  sick, 
the  wasted,  and  the  weary  may  re- 
pair, and,  with  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, receive  that  relief  which 
the  prescriptions  of  the  most  learn- 
ed in  leech-craft  have  been  utterly 
ineffectual  to  afford. 

So  much  for  the  springs,  which 
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have  not  only  been  the  source  of 
the  prosperity  of  Homburg,but  have 
led  to  its  rapid  expansion,  and 
have  transformed  it,  from  being  a 
paltry  town  where  no  tourist  would 
have  cared  to  linger,  into  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  commodious 
places  of  residence  that  can  be 
found  within  the  boundaries  of 
Europe.  Never,  since  by  the  aid 
of  the  genie  of  the  lamp,  Aladdin 
conjured  up  his  wonderful  palace, 
have  changes  so  decided  and  in  such 
excellent  taste  been  effected.  The 
coarse  swampy  meadow  is  now  a 
splendid  pleasure-ground,  studded 
with  parterres  and  thickets,  and  con- 
taining a  broad  lake,  where  the 
stately  swan  oars  his  way  along  the 
surface,  and  huge  carp,  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  fed,  roll  towards  the 
margin  as  you  approach.  Near  the 
Elizabeth  fountain  is  a  garden  re- 
dolent with  roses,  and  graced  with 
every  flower  of  every  possible  dye  ; 
while  over  them  tower  the  tall  clean- 
stemmed  orange-trees,  either  frag- 
rant with  blossom  or  laden  with 
their  golden  fruit.  Here  too,  like 
hearts  of  fire,  expand  the  deep  red 
petals  of  the  pomegranate,  while 
the  graceful  oleander  by  its  side 
throws  out  its  lighter  blooms  as 
luxuriantly  as  when  flourishing  in 
its  native  soil  on  the  banks  of  the 
rolling  Guadalquiver.  There,  at 
early  morning,  the  period  of  the  day 
usually  observed  for  the  drinking 
of  the  waters — for  in  Homburg 
sluggish  habits  are  not  in  vogue, 
and  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  sally  forth  by  seven  at  the 
very  latest — you  are  regaled  or  en- 
tranced with  the  finest  music  of 
the  great  German  or  Italian  masters, 
performed  by  a  band  as  well  selected 
and  disciplined  as  any  that  can  be 
found  in  Germany.  Close  by  the 
town,  a  broad  double  lineof  elm-trees 
now  grown  to  maturity  shades  the 
principal  promenade,  contiguous  to 
which  is  a  row  of  spacious  houses,  set 
apart  for  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
ors, light,  airy,  and  elegant,  and 
provided  with  every  appliance 
which  luxury  itself  would  desire. 
Then  there  is  the  Kursaal,  a  spa- 
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cious  and  magnificent  building,  rich- 
ly, nay  even  sumptuously  decorated, 
with  a  large  ball  and  concert  room, 
reading-rooms,  dining  saloons,  and 
a  nascent  theatre  now  in  the  course 
of  being  constructed,  besides  the 
rooms  dedicated  to  play,  which 
many  an  unfortunate  fellow  has 
entered  in  the  full  conviction  that 
he  was  about  to  gather  wool,  where- 
as he  has  emerged  as  closely  shorn 
as  any  sheep  that  ever  was  allowed 
to  pass  from  between  the  remorse- 
less knees  of  the  shearer.  All  that 
art  can  do  to  captivate  and  delight 
has  here  been  lavished  with  an  open 
hand  ;  but  to  nature  rather  than  to 
art  is  Homburg  indebted  for  its 
celebrity.  As  we  have  already 
hinted,  the  three  other  German 
watering-places  to  which  we  have 
made  special  reference,  are,  during 
the  heats  of  summer,  more  or  less 
objectionable  in  point  of  climate. 
It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  they 
are  somewhat  close  and  stifling  •  and 
climate  is  for  invalids,  and  persons 
who  are  at  all  delicate,  a  most  ma- 
terial consideration.  Change  of  air 
will  work  wonders ;  but  it  must  be 
a  change  for  the  better,  not  for  the 
worse ;  and  an  atmosphere  resem- 
bling that  of  an  oven  or  a  sweating- 
bath  cannot  be  wholesome  for  per- 
sons who  partake  not  of  the  nature 
of  the  salamander,  and  whose  con- 
stitutions are  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  late  lamented  Mon- 
sieur Chabert.  Now  at  Homburg, 
whatever  the  temperature  may  be, 
there  is  always  a  fine  fresh  current 
of  air  streaming  from  the  Taunus 
Mountains,  near  a  spur  of  which  the 
town  is  situated ;  and  even  in  the 
hottest  weather  no  one  experiences 
that  feeling  of  languor  and  lassitude 
which  is  so  much  complained  of  by 
those  who  have  been  induced  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  nar- 
row valleys.  Indeed  we  know  of 
no  district  more  awfully  oppressive 
than  is  the  Rheingau  in  the  midst 
of  summer ;  and  whatever  may  be 
its  romantic  associations,  it  is  some- 
what trying  for  the  tourist  to  make 
his  way  up-stream  from  Cologne  to 
Mayence  in  one  of  the  river  steam- 


boats during  the  months  of  July  or 
August,  when  there  is  not  a  single 
cloud  in  the  sky,  and  when  all  nature 
seems  helplessly  to  have  gone  to 
sleep.  The  enthusiasm  which  is  no 
doubt  natural  at  the  first  sight  of 
the  Drachenfels  and  Rolandseck 
considerably  dwindles  down  before 
the  sun  has  reached  his  meridian,  and 
the  towers  of  Andernach  appear ; 
and  by  the  time  you  have  got  so  far 
as  Rheinfels  or  St  Goar,  you  are  in 
all  probability  gasping  beneath  the 
awning,  utterly  indifferent  to  ap- 
proaching town  or  castle ;  nor  would 
you  care  a  copper  if  you  were  told 
that  Lurlei  herself  was  to  be  seen 
sitting  on  the  summit  of  her  berg, 
harping  to  the  fishes,  who,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  be  far  too 
wise  to  come  to  the  surface,  pre- 
ferring to  that  unmitigated  blaze 
the  cool  shadow  afforded  by  the 
stones  and  rocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  majestic  Rhine.  So  is  it  with 
most  of  the  places  near  the  margin 
of  that  noble  river,  at  least  within 
the  limits  which  we  have  already 
indicated.  In  summer  they  are 
insufferably  hot ;  and  however 
strange  it  may  sound  in  the  ears  of 
those  whose  notions  of  natural  heat 
are  drawn  solely  from  experience  of 
our  Scottish  summers,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  journey  very  far  south,  or 
to  cross  the  Alps,  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  undergo  such  a  baking  as  might 
almost  suffice  for  the  preparation  of 
a  pigeon-pie. 

At  Homburg,  however,  there  is 
no  risk  of  being  subjected  to  any 
such  culinary  process.  Indeed,  it 
is  rather  a  late  watering-place  ;  for, 
according  to  our  experience,  the 
temperature  is  rarely  high  until  the 
close  of  June,  and  even  after  that 
period  of  the  year,  certain  days  may 
occur  when  the  sight  of  a  fire  would 
appear  decidedly  cheerful.  This 
ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  those 
who  think  of  repairing  to  Homburg 
for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the 
waters  ;  for  it  is  a  well-ascertained 
fact  that  their  efficacy  is  increased 
or  diminished  according  to  the 
temperature  —  not  of  the  springs 
themselves,  for  that  is  invariable — 
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but  of  the  surrounding  air.  And 
we  may  here  remark,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  future  travellers,  that  it  is 
extremely  unwise  to  proceed  to 
Homburg  unprovided  with  warm 
clothing.  Thin  jackets  and  light 
trousers  are  proper  enough  wear 
when  a  tract  of  hot  weather  sets  in ; 
but  ofttimes  the  air,  especially  of 
an  evening,  blows  sharply  from  the 
mountains,  and  you  soon  discover 
that,  even  on  a  midsummer  night, 
gossamer  clothing  is  an  insufficient 
protection  for  the  body.  Be  wise, 
therefore,  and  provide  yourself  with 
suitable  garments  before  you  set 
out  on  your  journey.  Let  the  con- 
tents of  your  portmanteau  or  trunk 
be  such  as  you  would  select  if  you 
were  starting  for  a  tour  in  Switzer- 
land, in  which  country  of  Alp  and 
glacier  you  must  expect  to  encoun- 
ter sudden  variations  of  climate.  Do 
not  trust  to  the  snips  of  Homburg. 
They  are  one  and  all  extortioners  ; 
demand  utterly  extravagant  prices, 
because  they  think  they  can  impose 
upon  foreigners ;  and,  moreover, 
the  style  of  their  handiwork  is  not 
such  as  would  have  found  favour 
in  the  critical  eyes  of  a  D'Orsay. 

With  this  proviso  you  are  safe ; 
and  really,  if  you  cannot  enjoy 
yourself  at  Homburg,  you  must  be 
a  person  so  incurably  lugubrious, 
that  you  deserve,  for  the  remaining 
period  of  your  natural  life,  to  be 
banished  to  a  desert  island.  The 
sportsman,  indeed,  may  experience 
a  certain  degree  of  ennui ;  for  there 
is  no  hunting,  the  angling  there- 
abouts is  contemptible,  and  the 
shooting  not  excellent  of  its  kind. 
But  what  of  that  1  Surely  a  civil- 
ised gentleman  does  not  require, 
like  the  savage,  to  be  every  day  in 
the  field  or  by  the  flood.  Passion- 
ately addicted  as  we  are  to  sporting, 
it  seems  to  us  a  very  senseless  thing 
that  a  man  of  means,  intellect,  and 
education  should  act  as  if  it  were 
his  duty  invariably  to  appear  either 
as  a  centaur  or  a  gamekeeper.  Est 
modus  in  rebus.  It  is  nonsensical 
to  be  always  hankering  after  the 
saddle,  the  rod,  or  the  gun.  Reason 
suggests  and  law  provides  that  the 
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different  kinds  of  ferce  natural 
should  be  protected  by  a  close 
time  ;  and  surely  there  are  seasons 
when  a  human  being  cannot  be 
better  employed  than  in  cultivating 
the  society  of  his  fellows.  At  Hom- 
burg there  are  all  kinds  of  society 
from  which  you  may  pick  and 
choose.  Undeniably  it  is,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  a  mixed  character. 
There  are  Polish  counts  and  patri- 
otic Hungarians,  whom  you  will  do 
well  carefully  to  avoid ;  and  even 
some  apparently  smart  Parisians 
are  not  quite  the  sort  of  men  you 
would  choose  to  invite  to  your 
house  and  introduce  to  the  females 
of  your  family.  Nor,  if  it  should 
so  happen  that  you  are  young  and 
amorously  disposed — by  which  ex- 
pression we  mean  to  insinuate  no- 
thing more  than  that  you  may  have 
an  absurd  trick  of  falling  in  love 
with  every  pretty  girl  whom  you 
meet — would  we  recommend  you  to 
lavish  incautious  admiration  upon 
the  set  of  a  well-turned  ankle,  the 
symmetry  of  a  neat  waist,  or  the 
glance  of  an  alluring  eye.  There 
are  Delilahs  abroad,  quite  as  peril- 
ous to  those  whom  they  can  capti- 
vate as  was  his  wanton  mistress  to 
the  strong  and  lusty  Samson  ;  and 
if  they  once  can  get  you  fairly 
within  their  clutches,  rely  upon 
this,  that  in  the  end  they  will  turn 
you  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Philistines. 
But,  while  we  say  this,  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  insinuate  that  the 
general  character  of  the  society  at 
Homburg  is  one  whit  more  excep- 
tional than  at  any  spot  on  this  guilty 
earth  where  strangers  most  do  con- 
gregate. On  the  contrary,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  outward  proprieties 
is  strictly  enforced  and  adhered  to. 
There  are  to  be  seen  at  the  gaming- 
tables women  elegantly  apparelled, 
and  loaded  with  jewellery ;  but 
they  do  not  go  there  to  attract — 
they  go  there  simply  to  play.  Each 
of  them  indeed  is  attended  by  her 
especial  cavalier,  for  it  very  rarely 
happens  that  a  solitary  adventuress 
finds  her  way  to  Homburg.  The 
police  regulations  are  in  some  re- 
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spects  particularly  rigid;  and  the 
slightest  deviation  from  propriety, 
or  visible  breach  of  decorum,  is  in- 
stantaneously followed  by  an  order 
for  immediate  removal.  English 
people  are  so  accustomed  to  associ- 
ate the  idea  of  lax  morals  with  that 
of  gross  debauchery,  that  they  are 
slow  to  comprehend  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  the  one  without 
the  open  manifestation  of  the  other. 
That  arises,  doubtless,  from  the 
shameless  form  which  vice  has  as- 
sumed, and  is  permitted  to  assume, 
in  their  own  country ;  for  however 
low  may  be  the  standard  of  morals 
on  the  Continent,  this  at  least  must 
be  allowed,  that  in  no  foreign  city 
is  profligacy  allowed  to  parade  itself 
so  openly  and  so  scandalously  as  in 
London.  .Nowhere  else  is  it  con- 
sidered impossible  for  modest  wo- 
men to  leave  the  sanctuary  of  their 
homes  without  an  attendant  to  save 
them  from  the  risk  of  insult — no- 
where else  are  exhibited  in  the  pub- 
lic streets,  without  any  attempt  at 
suppression  or  fear  of  punishment, 
the  signals  of  brazen  effrontery.  If 
the  Spartans  were  right  in  display- 
ing the  drunkenness  of  Helots  to 
their  children  by  way  of  warning 
them  against  the  contraction  of  a 
vile  and  degrading  habit,  the  same 
excuse  may  possibly  be  made  for  the 
moral  deformities  which  are  now 
tolerated  in  London.  But  surely 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  obser- 
vance of  cleanliness  that  filth  should 
be  perpetually  obtruded;  nor  can 
we  think  it  at  all  desirable  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  enforce 
decency  by  exhibitions  of  an  oppo- 
site kind.  If  questionable  charac- 
ters are  to  be  found  at  Homburg — 
and  what  large  assemblage  of  peo- 
ple does  not  contain  some  such 
admixture  ? — they  never  attempt  to 
thrust  themselves  where  their  com- 
pany is  not  desired.  Even  the 
tables  cCMte  at  the  Kursaal  and 
principal  hotels  are  not  haunted  by 
such  visitors,  who  infinitely  prefer 
to  have  quiet  little  dinners  among 
themselves,  where  they  can  talk 
over  the  chances  of  rouge-et-noir, 
and  lay  plans  for  future  coups,  sub- 
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jects  in  which  they  feel  the  deepest 
interest,  without  being  molested  by 
any  other  kind  of  conversation. 

Homburg  is  not,  even  at  the  most 
crowded  season  of  the  year,  an  ex- 
pensive watering-place.  For  twenty 
florins,  which  is  little  more  than 
one  guinea  and  a  half,  per  week,  you 
can  hire  two  excellent  furnished 
apartments  in  the  best  part  of  the 
town;  and  the  hotel  charges  are, 
upon  the  whole,  unquestionably 
moderate.  At  most  other  places  of 
the  same  description  the  visitors 
are  charged  pretty  smartly  for  their 
extra  entertainment,  which  in  itself 
is  only  just  and  reasonable ;  but  at 
Homburg  there  is  this  peculiarity, 
that,  beyond  your  private  bills  and 
the  cost  of  actual  living,  you  are 
not  called  upon  to  contribute  a 
kreutzer.  For  you  that  admirable 
band  plays  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  gratuitously.  For  you  those 
gardens  are  kept  up,  stocked  with 
flowers,  and  sometimes  brilliantly 
illuminated.  By  cards  of  invita- 
tion you  are  admitted  to  the  ball- 
room, and  have  nothing  whatever 
to  pay.  So  with  the  reading-room, 
well  supplied  with  English  and 
Continental  journals,  and  with  the 
other  saloons  of  the  Kursaal.  No 
tax  is  imposed  upon  the  mineral 
waters,  the  free  gift  of  nature.  You 
are  served  by  smiling  attendants, 
who  exact  nothing  for  their  pains — 
not  freer  to  you  is  the  forest  brook 
than  the  healing  fountains  of  Hy- 
geia.  "  Heaven  bless  the  Land- 
grave !  "  you  exclaim,  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm;  for  it  really  is  some- 
thing in  this  base  mercenary  world 
of  ours  to  be  absolved  from  the 
perpetual  necessity  of  plucking 
money  from  the  purse.  The  prayer 
is  a  pious  one  ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  esteemed  potentate  referred  to 
is  well  worthy  of  the  benediction ; 
but  do  not,  we  beseech  you,  run 
away  with  the  notion  that  he  is 
liberally  expending  a  large  portion 
of  his  hereditary  revenues  for  your 
especial  benefit  and  delectation. 
What  he  might  do,  in  the  case  of 
an  extraordinary  emergency,  we 
cannot  presume  to  say.  An  excel- 
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lent  prince  doubtless  is  he,  virtuous 
and  noble  ;  but  it  is  not  to  his  be- 
neficence that  you  are  indebted  for 
such  ample  means  of  enjoyment. 
Who  then  is  the  ministering  angel  1 
The  answer  is  —  The  Administra- 
tion ! 

What  a  magnificent  theme  for  a 
poet  whereon  to  expatiate  !  Here, 
in  this  hard,  cold,  money-making, 
stock-jobbing  nineteenth  century, 
is  a  body  of  philanthropic  men, 
devoted,  like  the  monks  of  old,  to 
works  of  hospitality  and  kindness  ! 
Nay,  it  would  appear  that  in  abso- 
lute generosity  they  even  transcend 
the  monks ;  for  the  latter  were 
usually  no  more  than  the  dispensers 
of  the  bounty  of  others — almoners 
dwelling  in  an  hospice  which  cha- 
ritable laymen  had  endowed  ; 
whereas  these  generous  creatures, 
utterly  regardless  of  expense,  have 
reared  for  us  a  stately  edifice,  more 
magnificent  than  many  a  regal  pa- 
lace, and  have  changed  a  wilder- 
ness into  a  garden  of  delight,  for  the 
general  amusement  and  recreation  ! 
Venerable  and  pious  men !  whose 
good  deeds  shall  in  future  ages  be 
commemorated — Halte  let  !  Siste, 
poeta!  Don't,  please,  be  in  such 
a  desperate  hurry  with  your  pane- 
gyric !  That  Administration  repre- 
sents the  shareholders  of  the  bank; 
arid  the  fund  out  of  which  those 
lavish  expenses  are  paid  is  the  sur- 
plus of  the  profits  of  the  gaming- 
tables. 

Those  who  adopt  the  Vespasianic 
theory,  who  are  not  scrupulous  as 
to  the  odour  of  the  coin,  and  who 
hold  by  the  adage  that  it  is  a  very 
stupid  proceeding  to  look  a  gift- 
horse  in  the  mouth,  will  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  feel  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  such  an  arrangement. 
And,  sooth  to  say,  though  we  have 
frequently  met  with  persons  who 
have  condemned  the  whole  thing 
as  immoral,  we  never  encountered 
one  who  steadfastly  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  such  iniquitous  traffic.  The 
sternest  denouncer  of  gambling 
does  not  object  to  seat  himself  in 
the  reading-room  of  the  Kursaal, 
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and  to  enjoy  the  perusal  of  the 
*  Times/  though  he  is  perfectly  aware 
that,  in  order  to  afford  him  that 
gratification,  full  many  a  florin  has 
changed  masters,  and  has  hopped 
from  the  pocket  of  some  silly  green- 
horn to  increase  the  profits  of  the 
bank.  No  one  refrains  from  using 
the  gardens,  or  from  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  band,  though  both 
are  maintained  by  money  derived 
from  that  tainted  source.  What 
dowager,  moved  by  moral  com- 
punction and  the  visitings  of  a 
scrupulous  conscience,  ever  com- 
pelled her  daughters  to  abstain 
from  attending  a  ball  at  the  Kur- 
saal ?  We  do  not  urge  these  things 
as  so  many  articles  of  dittay  against 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  placed  within  their 
reach.  By  no  manner  of  means. 
We  think  that  the  persons  who  act 
as  we  have  described  are  perfectly 
justified  in  doing  so  ;  and  it  would 
be  monstrously  unfair  to  construe 
into  direct  sanction  of  an  objection- 
able institution  that  which  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  reason- 
able conformity  with  customs  which 
in  themselves  are  evidently  blame- 
less. It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
invent  even  a  plausible  defence  for 
the  system  of  public  gaming.  It 
may  be  admitted,  without  in  any 
degree  weakening  the  argument 
against  it,  that  it  is,  after  all,  merely 
speculation  in  its  plainest  form. 
We  may  be  told  that  the  man  who 
dabbles  in  the  funds,  or  operates 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  not  for  pur- 
poses of  investment,  but  with  the 
view  of  realising  immediate  profits, 
is  virtually  doing  the  same  thing 
as  his  neighbour,  who  prefers  the 
shorter  and  easier  method  of  risking 
his  money  at  the  tables.  Granted. 
The  two  cases  are  indeed  at  first 
sight  nearly  parallel ;  and  such  of 
us  as  were  addicted  to  buying  and 
selling  during  the  memorable  period 
of  the  railway  mania,  did  certainly 
gamble  —  ay,  and  sometimes  very 
deeply  too — whatever  gloss  we  may 
choose  to  put  upon  the  transaction. 
Yet,  if  we  examine  closely  into  the 
matter,  there  is  a  shade  of  differ- 
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ence.  The  gaming-table  holds  out 
palpable  attractions  which  are  very 
apt  to  seduce  the  young  and  un- 
wary. There  is  something  in  the 
sight  of  the  rouleaux,  and  piles  of 
gold  and  silver  which  are  so  osten- 
tatiously displayed,  and  which  are 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  excite  the  latent 
spirit  of  covetousness ;  and  the 
temptation  to  stake  a  petty  sum  in 
the  hopes  of  having  it  doubled  is, 
for  the  novice,  almost  irresistible. 
The  gentleman  who  dabbles  in  stocks 
does  so  much  more  deliberately. 
The  temptation  to  him  is  neither 
visible  nor  immediate.  He  is  not 
hurried  away  by  any  sudden  im- 
pulse. Unless  he  is  an  absolute 
fool,  he  takes  time  to  consider  be- 
fore he  commits  himself ;  and  there- 
fore, if  what  he  does  is  morally 
objectionable,  he  has  certainly  no 
right  to  charge  the  blame  to  the 
system  which  enabled  him  to  carry 
on  his  speculations. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  dissociate  speculation 
and  commerce.  The  desire  for  gain 
is  a  universal  passion  ;  and  without 
it  the  wealth  of  nations  would  be  a 
mere  metaphysical  idea.  It  was 
that  impulse  which  opened  up  to 
us  the  Indies,  and  achieved  the 
discovery  of  America  ;  and  you  find 
it  in  active  operation  from  the 
frozen  shores  of  Greenland  to  the 
sweltering  regions  of  the  Equator. 
Without  speculation,  where  would 
have  besn  the  railways — where  the 
most  gigantic  undertakings  and 
developments  of  modern  science1? 
Though  the  motive  may  originally 
have  been  a  selfish  one,  yet  it  has 
been  productive  of  grand  results  ; 
and  by  its  results  only,  we,  whose 

Eowers  of  scrutiny  are  weak  and 
mited,  must  be  content  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  every  measure. 
Let  us,  however,  make  a  distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  speculation. 
In  both,  the  original  motive  is  sel- 
fish— that  is,  the  speculator  confi- 
dently looks  for  a  large  profit  as 
the  return  for  the  outlay  of  his 
capital  and  the  risk  which  he  under- 
goes ;  the  hope  of  such  profit  being 
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indeed  the  basis  and  support  of  his 
project.  But  the  one  kind  of  specu- 
lation involves  much  more  than  in- 
dividual advantage.  The  project, 
if  carried  into  effect,  will  give  em- 
ployment to  thousands,  open  up 
new  channels  of  industry,  extend 
cultivation,  or  increase  the  facilities 
of  manufacture.  That  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  legitimate 
and  fruitful  speculation  ;  and  the 
man  who  objects  to  it  on  principle 
is  not  one  whit  more  enlightened 
than  the  country  crone  who  hoards 
her  little  earnings  in  a  stocking, 
instead  of  placing  them  in  the  sav- 
ings-bank, and  receiving  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  interest.  The  other 
kind  of  speculation  neither  con- 
templates nor  involves  any  such 
beneficial  results.  It  has  no  crea- 
tive power ;  and,  if  successful,  it 
does  nothing  more  than  transfer 
capital,  which  is  just  the  accumula- 
tions of  industry,  from  one  man  to 
another.  It  noway  increases  the 
general  wealth  :  it  does  not  stimu- 
late production.  It  leaves  one 
party  richer  and  another  poorer 
than  before ;  but  otherwise  it  is 
practically  useless.  That  is  illegi- 
timate and  fruitless  speculation — 
in  other  words,  pure  gaming,  which 
we  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to 
defend. 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  hope,  through 
legislation,  to  extirpate  a  passion 
which  is  natural  to  the  heart  of 
man.  Say  what  you  will — do  what 
you  will — gaming,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  can  never  be  suppressed. 
We  have  put  down  gambling-houses 
in  England ;  and  very  properly — 
for,  apart  from  broad  considera- 
tions of  morality,  many  of  those 
houses,  especially  in  London,  were 
dens  of  infamy,  conducted  by 
sharpers  and  swindlers,  who  syste- 
matically robbed  their  victims,  by 
depriving  them  of  even  the  ordi- 
nary chances  of  the  game.  But 
gambling  was  not  thereby  extin- 
guished. It  still  exists  in  clubs 
and  in  private  societies,  and  it  is 
notoriously  prevalent  on  the  turf. 
In  fact,  more  money  changes  hands 
in  England  on  the  day  after  some 
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such  popiilar  racing  event  as  the 
Derby  or  the  Oaks,  than  is  staked 
in  the  course  of  a  whole  year  at 
some  of  the  foreign  gambling-tables. 
Admitting  the  evil  effects  of  the 
tolerated  existence  of  the  latter,  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  they  are  con- 
ducted without  any  sort  of  attempt 
at  cheating  or  chicanery.  People 
who  haunt  the  tables  are,  at  all 
events,  secure  against  foul  play. 
They  go  there  with  their  eyes  open, 
cannot  stake  more  money  than  they 
bring  with  them,  and  may  with- 
draw whenever  they  please.  From 
regard  to  truth,  we  feel  ourselves 
under  an  obligation  to  make  this 
statement ;  the  more  especially  be- 
cause certain  people  who  are  im- 
pressed with  the  iniquity  of  such 
establishments  have  not  hesitated 
to  put  into  circulation  the  most  ex- 
travagant figments  regarding  them. 
We  have  been  gravely  assured  by 
persons  in  England  that,  at  Hom- 
burg  and  elsewhere,  scarcely  an 
evening  passes  without  its  tragedy 
— that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  gentleman,  after  having  lost 
all  his  money,  pluck  a  pistol  from 
his  pocket,  and  blow  out  his  brains 
in  the  saloon — that  the  lodging- 
house  keepers  are  compelled  by  re- 
gulation to  carry  forth  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  night,  and  deposit  in 
the  dead-cart,  silently  and  secretly, 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
selected  prussic  acid  as  the  means 
of  terminating  their  existence  — 
that,  if  you  take  a  stroll  into  the 
woods  of  an  evening,  you  are  sure 
to  discover  the  corpse  of  some  un- 
fortunate victim  who  has  delibe- 
rately suspended  himself  from  a  tree 
— that  old  ladies,  who  have  met 
with  disappointments  at  roulette, 
frequently  put  an  end  to  their  sor- 
rows by  throwing  themselves  from 
the  balconies  of  steeples — with  a 
deal  more  trash  of  the  same  nature 
than  we  have  space  or  inclination  to 
particularise.  What  good  can  possi- 
bly result  from  the  invention  of  such 
extravagant  and  ridiculous  false- 
hoods ?  Truth  is  truth  all  the  world 
over ;  and  no  righteous  cause  was 
ever  aided  by  the  propagation  of 


lies.  Perhaps  the  remarkable  thing 
about  a  practised  gambler  is  his 
perfect  sang-froid— the  absolute  in- 
difference with  which  he  either  gains 
or  loses.  Should  the  turn  of  the 
cards  put  thousands  into  his  posses- 
sion, he  picks  up  the  notes  as  quietly 
as  though  they  were  of  no  more  in- 
trinsic value  than  so  many  American 
shin-plasters.  Take  from  him  his 
last  florin,  and  he  displays  the  calm 
stoicism  of  a  Cato.  As  for  blowing 
out  his  brains  or  swallowing  poison, 
he  would  no  more  think  of  that 
than  he  would  of  becoming  a  re- 
cluse. He  is  by  no  means  tired  of 
his  existence.  If  he  loses  to-day, 
he  expects  to  gain  to-morrow  ;  and 
you  may  safely  trust  him  for  never 
putting  himself  within  reach  of  the 
clutches  of  Giant  Despair.  It  would 
be  much  more  natural  to  apprehend 
such  a  catastrophe  in  the  case  of 
the  greenhorn  who  has  been  tempted 
for  the  first  time  to  risk  his  money, 
and  who  has  seen  every  stiver  of  it 
disappear;  but  seldom,  indeed,  is 
the  loss  of  such  a  one  relatively 
serious.  Gambling  is  progressive. 
People  begin  with  low  stakes,  and 
only  augment  them  gradually  ;  and 
as  no  man  can  peril  more  at  the 
tables  than  the  amount  of  cash 
which  he  carries  about  him,  there 
is  not  the  same  danger  attendant  on 
public  play  as  there  is  in  private 
hazard,  where  I.  O.  U.'s  are  given, 
sometimes  under  the  influence  of 
intoxication,  and  the  young  gentle- 
man, who  believed  that  he  was 
simply  invited  to  form  one  of  a 
pleasant  sociable  party,  starts  next 
morning  from  his  fevered  sleep  to 
find  that  he  is  irretrievably  ruined. 
But  we  have  said  enough  upon  a 
topic  not  pleasant  in  itself,  but  one 
which  we  could  hardly  avoid  in 
connection  with  our  general  theme. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  moralise  fur- 
ther. Every  man  is  his  own  mas- 
ter ;  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  compel  him  against  his 
will  to  enter  a  gaming  saloon.  If 
he  objects  to  the  practice,  let  him 
remain  without.  If  he  does  so,  he 
is  the  wiser  man.  Independent  of 
the  graver  objections  which  may  be 
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urged  to  gaming,  there  remains  this 
substantial  one,  that  those  who  try 
their  luck,  as  the  phrase  is,  must 
expect  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances to  lose  both  their  labour 
and  their  money.  The  bank  has, 
quite  legitimately,  certain  chances 
in  its  favour,  and  it  is  backed  up 
with  a  large  capital;  whereas  the 
rash  adventurer  has  usually  no 
more  than  a  few  pieces  in  his 
pocket.  Very  possibly  success  may 
attend  his  earlier  ventures.  He 
may  win  a  stake  or  two  ;  but  luck 
changes  more  rapidly  than  April 
weather — a  run  sets  in  against  him ; 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he 
finds  himself  without  a  florin  to  pay 
for  his  dinner.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  fluctuations  of  the 
tables  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
frequency  of  such  a  phenomenon  ; 
and  we  really  have  not  much  pity 
to  bestow  on  the  poor  lad  who  has 
so  stupidly  burned  his  fingers.  If 
he  has  but  one  grain  of  sense  in  his 
numskull,  that  may  prove  to  him  a 
most  wholesome  and  salutary  lesson 
— indeed  we  have  known  men  who, 
after  a  week's  experience  of  rouge- 
et-noir,  have  registered  a  vow  never 
to  engage  in  games  of  chance ;  and 
— what  is  more  to  the  purpose — 
have  kept  it. 

One  great  advantage  of  a  Conti- 
nental watering-place  is,  that  by  re- 
pairing thither  you  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  escape  for  a  time  from  the 
petty  annoyances  which  continually 
assail  you  at  home.  It  is  a  blessed 
thing,  when  you  wake  in  the  morn- 
ing and  prepare  to  go  down  to  the 
spring  while  yet  the  dew  is  glitter- 
ing on  the  grass,  to  be  assured  that 
you  will  not  be  called  on  to  answer 
the  letters  of  some  half-dozen  of 
idiots  who,  without  any  kind  of 
justification,  persist  in  pestering 
you  with  their  correspondence.  Al- 
so, you  are  freed  from  the  domicili- 
ary visits  of  those  sanctimonious 
fiends,  who,  armed  with  subscrip- 
tion-books, force  their  way  into  your 
lobby,  and  will  not  leave  it  until 
you  have  surrendered  a  certain  por- 
tion of  your  substance.  Neither 
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are  you  liable  to  be  deceived  and 
distracted  by  those  demons  of  deeper 
dye,  who,  under  pretext  of  special 
business,  induce  your  servants  to 
usher  them  into  the  dining-room;  but 
who  are  simply  hawkers  and  touters 
of  some  book  of  prints  or  serial 
publication  which,  with  a  hearty 
malediction,  you  consign  to  the 
depths  of  Pandemonium.  The  best 
way  of  getting  rid  of  such  vermin, 
who  otherwise  are  extremely  per- 
tinacious and  troublesome,  is  to 
ring  for  the  servant,  and  desire  him 
to  count  the  spoons.  That  method 
we  have  found  effectual  when  all 
other  modes  of  liberation  seemed 
hopeless;  for  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  gentleman  be  betrayed  into 
an  exhibition  of  violence  in  his  own 
domicile — besides,  there  are  special 
reasons  against  laying  hands  on 
persons  of  so  questionable  a  char- 
acter, whose  greasy  apparel  may 
possibly  contain  the  seeds  of  con- 
tagious infection.  But  it  is  of  no 
use  going  over  the  catalogue  of 
domestic  grievances.  We  all  know 
what  they  are  ;  and  infinite  is  the 
relief  when  we  are  able,  for  a  time, 
to  escape  from  them.  Moreover, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  is 
an  excellent  thing  for  men  —  ay, 
and  for  women  too — occasionally  to 
shift  their  quarters.  If  you  remain 
shut  up  for  the  whole  year,  without 
intermission,  in  that  mansion  which 
you  call  your  home — or  rather  if, 
like  the  old  man  of  Cremona,  you 
never  venture  beyond  the  precincts 
of  your  native  city — you  are,  de- 
pend upon  it,  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  honours 
of  fogeydom.  Your  brain  softens, 
or  becomes  utterly  obtuse.  You 
occupy  yourself  entirely  with  the 
miserable  gossip  of  the  place,  and 
twaddle  about  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Tom  and  Harry,  as  if  they 
were  by  far  the  most  wonderful 
fellows  in  the  universe.  Should  it 
so  be  that  you  are  a  person  of  any 
kind  of  celebrity — as  among  the 
readers  of  Maga  we  know  that  there 
are  many  such — you  begin  to  enter- 
tain the  most  ridiculously  exag- 
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gerated  ideas  of  your  own  import- 
ance, and  look  for  adulation  at  all 
hands  ;  whereas  you  would  be  much 
the  better  of  as  stiff  a  dose  of  pun- 
ishment as  ever  was  administered 
by  an  acrimonious  and  unsparing 
critic.  Be  wise.  Go  forth  into 
the  world  and  enjoy  your  annual 
holiday.  Mix  with  mankind,  and 
study  their  customs,  their  habits, 
and  their  ways.  So  shall  you  shake 
off  that  slough  of  petty  provincial- 
ism which,  if  you  remain  stationary, 
is  sure  to  gather  round  you,  just  as 
green  slime  adheres  to  stones  when 
the  watercourse  is  low  in  summer. 
Strengthened  and  refreshed  by  that 
salutary  change  and  relaxation,  you 
will  return  to  your  work  with  tenfold 
energy  and  power,  encounter  with 
a  cheerful  heart  the  toils  of  the 
winter;  and  when  spring  returns 
again,  and  the  singing  of  birds  is 
heard  in  the  woodland,  you  will 
hail  the  appearance  of  the  primrose 
and  the  crocus  as  signs  of  your  coming 
emancipation.  They  blossom  long 
before  the  rose  ;  but  ere  their  fragile 
petals  have  disappeared,  the  bright 
green  buds  have  clustered  on  the 
bush  from  which  Flora's  choicest 
garland  shall  be  culled  ;  and  when 
the  crimson  streaks  break  out  from 
the  mantling  sheath,  then  is  it 
time  for  you  to  close  your  books,  to 
quit  the  dusky  town,  and  to  let  your 
heart  be  regaled  with  nature's  sweet- 
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est  music  from  the  throat  of  the 
thrush  or  the  nightingale. 

Gush  forth  and  sparkle  peren- 
nially, ye  healing  fountains  of  de- 
light !  Generations  come  and  pass 
away,  and  yet  still  you  flow  from 
the  cool  bosom  of  mother  Earth,  as 
bountifully  as  in  the  days  when  the 
Romans  first  slaked  their  thirst  and 
bathed  in  your  pleasant  waters. 
Grateful  was  the  sound  of  your 
murmuring  to  the  iron-clad  chivalry 
of  the  north,  when,  wearied  with 
war  and  oppressed  with  heat,  they 
stretched  their  heavy  limbs  on  the 
thick  grass  that  rose  around  you 
like  a  coronal,  to  shelter  the  shim- 
mering basin  from  the  fervid  noon- 
tide ray.  And  now,  decorated  by 
art,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  comeli- 
est  of  gardens,  you  give  health  and 
relief  to  the  wanderer  who  comes 
from  afar  to  partake,  with  a  grate- 
ful heart,  of  those  inestimable  bless- 
ings which  the  Giver  of  all  good 
things  has  provided  so  plenteously 
for  His  children.  Farewell,  ye  plea- 
sant haunts  !  Often,  in  the  dreary 
nights  of  winter,  when  the  snow  is 
on  the  roof,  and  the  wild  winds  are 
piping  shrill,  shall  we  think  of  the 
happy  hours  we  have  spent  in  those 
abodes  of  summer,  and  long  for  the 
return  of  the  season  when  we  may 
again  sally  forth  to  partake  of  that 
recreation  without  which  life  were 
a  burden  and  a  pain. 
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THE  campaign  in  Persia  was  a 
short  and  successful  one.  The 
troops  under  Sir  James  Outram 
had  been  everywhere  victorious. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  two 
large  Persian  armies,  leaving  their 
camps  standing,  had,  after  a  slight 
resistance,  fled,  completely  disor- 
ganised— the  one  to  the  mountain 
fastnesses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kauzeroon,  the  other  to  the  arid 
plains  of  Khuzistan.  The  officer  in 
command  of  the  latter,  a  Kajar,  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal,  had  writ- 
ten to  the  Shah,  and  had  assured 
him  that  though  in  due  course  of 
time  the  heads  of  all  the  invading 
infidels  would  most  undoubtedly 
adorn  the  gate  of  his  majesty's 
palace,  for  the  present  their  big 
long-range  guns  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  courage  of  the  troops 
of  the  "king  of  kings."  A  68-pound 
shot,  which  had  gone  lobbing  by  the 
Kajar' s  Cashmere-shawl  tent,  had  on 
one  occasion  been  picked  up,  placed 
on  a  camel's  back,  and  at  once 
started  off  to  the  capital,  and  event- 
ually submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  the  august  eyes  of  the  sovereign. 
When  the  intelligence  reached  Te- 
heran that  whole  regiments  had 
retired  en  masse  without  firing  a 
shot — without  ever  having  seen  the 
colour  of  their  enemy's  musta- 
ches— some  of  the  general  officers 
and  chiefs  of  tribes  were  ordered 
into  the  presence,  and  had  there 
received  the  punishment  of  the 
stick  :  this  accomplished,  the  rapa- 
cious prime  -  minister  laid  hands 
upon  them,  and  lightened  them  of 
all  their  ready-money  and  jewel- 
hilted  daggers.  The  Persian  sol- 
diers, who  are  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  any  troops  in  the  world  for 
their  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  for 
the  length  of  their  marches  through 
an  impoverished  country,  were,  for 
the  want  of  being  led  by  their  offi- 
cers, after  a  few  engagements,  ready 
for  immediate  flight  at  the  gleam  of 
a  British  bayonet.  Sir  James  Out- 


ram, hampered  by  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  baggage-animals,  had  been 
obliged  to  encamp  on  the  plain  near 
Mahamra  :  this  small  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hafar 
Canal.  At  a  point  a  few  furlongs 
distant  from  the  town,  the  canal  j  oins 
the  noble  river  of  the  Shut-el-Arab. 
A  march  on  Shuster  had  been  deter- 
mined upon,  and  a  good  understand- 
ing brought  about  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Chab  Arabs,  the  establishment 
of  which,  there  appeared  every  pro- 
bability, would  have  brought  us  into 
camp  as  many  baggage-animals,  in 
the  shape  of  camels  and  mules,  as 
were  requisite  for  the  advance  of 
the  army  into  the  interior.  A  few 
weeks  more  would  have  seen  Sir 
James  Outram  at  Shuster,  and 
there,  awing  the  capital,  with  a  vic- 
torious army  at  his  elbow,  he  would 
have  dictated  his  own  terms  ;  but 
diplomacy,  which  had  failed  so 
completely  in  all  its  efforts  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Persian  diffi- 
culty, again  stepped  in,  and  stayed 
the  sword,  to  whose  sole  arbitration 
the  matter  very  justly  had  been 
deferred.  Whilst  Sir  James  Out- 
ram had  been  planning  a  campaign, 
the  carrying  out  of  which  would 
have  brought  the  prime  minister 
to  his  senses,  and  would  have 
forced  him  to  accept  any  terms, 
however  advantageous  to  the  Eng- 
lish, Lord  Cowley  and  Ferukh 
Khan  had  been  busy  with  their 
pens  at  Paris.  The  result  of  their 
operations  was,  that  a  victorious 
general  was  stopped  in  mid  career, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  drawn  out,  in 
which  the  conquered  power  treated 
apparently  on  equal  terms  with 
the  conquering.  In  due  course 
of  time,  when  one  morning  the 
camp  was  astir  as  usual,  at  an  early 
hour,  busy  with  the  preparations 
for  a  march  into  the  interior,  the  de- 
spatch bearing  the  treaty  of  peace 
arrived.  When  the  news  spread, 
a  general  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment prevailed  throughout  the  little 
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commissariat  stores,  the  mountain- 
train,  the  light  field-guns,  the  ani- 
mals of  the  land  -  transport,  were 
being  hurried  down  for  re-embark- 
ation to  the  river — the  frigates  and 
transports  lying  off,  ready  to  receive 
them,  a  few  yards  from  the  banks. 
More  than  one  young  subaltern, 
who  had  pictured  himself  arrayed 
in  gorgeous  silks  of  Persia's  loom, 
the  result  of  a  successful  loot,  or 
who  had  indulged  in  a  vision  of 
rapid  promotion,  possibly  of  a  bre- 
vet, now  sadly  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  routine  life  of  an  Indian 
cantonment,  perhaps  less  sadly  to 
a  favourite  pony  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind,  his  only 
regret  when  his  regiment  was  or- 
dered off,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  on 
active  service.  He  little  thought 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  short 
weeks  that  routine  life  of  canton- 
ments would  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
—  at  least  for  many  months  to 
come  —  that  before  two  short 
months  were  over  the  north  of 
India  would  be  in  a  blaze  of  insur- 
rection, that  he  -might  be  one  of 
those  called  upon  to  stem  its  tide, 
and  that  the  work  in  store  for  him 
would  be  far  heavier,  far  more  ha- 
rassing, than  anything  he  had  seen 
in  Persia,  or  that  he  would  have 
been  likely  to  see  had  the  war  con- 
tinued. A  week  after  the  arrival  of 
the  despatch  saw  the  frigates,  each 
with  its  two  or  three  transports 
in  tow,  steaming  down  the  Shut-el- 
Arab,  bearing  their  living  freights, 
some  to  Bushire,  some  direct  to  India. 
The  date  groves  of  Mahamra  were 
silent  and  deserted ;  the  bustle  and 
stir  of  a  camp  were  no  more ;  the 
only  objects  moving  on  that  white 
glistening  plain  beyond  were  a  few 
half-naked  Arabs  scratching  about 
in  the  sand  where  the  camp  had 
stood ;  and  these,  seen  through  a 
hazy  mirage,  were  grotesque-look- 
ing enough,  their  heads  appearing 
and  disappearing  in  upper  stratas 
of  the  heated  air,  separated  by  seve- 
ral yards  from  their  bodies,  and 
their  arms  and  legs  glancing  hither 
and  thither  in  detached  fragments 


over  the  surface  of  the  baking  soil. 
As  we  passed  up  the  river  on  our 
way  to  Baghdad,  on  board  the  little 
river  steamer  the  Comet,  a  glance 
up  the  Hafar  Canal  showed  us  the 
tall  masts  of  an  English  sloop-of- 
war,  her  long  32-pounders  peering 
out  ominously  at  the  low  mud- 
walls  of  the  town  of  Mahamra. 
The  sloop,  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
deep  water  of  the  canal,  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  fleet  of  some  five- 
and-thirty  vessels  that  were  lying 
off  here  and  in  the  Shut-el-Arab 
river  so  short  a  time  previous. 
The  sloop  had  been  ordered  to 
anchor  here,  and  to  remain  till  the 
news  reached  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  had  been  fully  carried  out  by 
the  Persians ;  also  a  certain  portion 
of  the  British  force  before  Bushire 
was  to  remain  under  the  same  orders. 
One  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  to 
the  effect  that  commissioners  were 
to  proceed  to  Herat,  and  see  that 
the  town  had  been  entirely  evacu- 
ated by  the  Persian  troops.  Until 
their  report  bearing  this  out  fully 
should  reach  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, English  troops  were  to  re- 
main at  Bushire,  and  the  sloop  was 
to  remain  before  Mahamra.  As 
the  sharp  bows  of  the  Comet 
flashed  by  the  opening  of  the  canal 
into  the  Shut-el-Arab,  we  took  a 
last  look  at  Mahamra,  its  demo- 
lished batteries,  and  its  belts  of 
date  groves,  among  which  scores  of 
stout  trees  might  be  seen  smashed 
and  doubled  like  broken  straws, 
where  a  68-pounder  from  the  Eng- 
lish frigates  had  gone  crashing 
through  the  belt  into  the  camp 
beyond.  Soon  we  reached  the 
junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates :  the  little  vessel,  steaming 
gaily  along  these,  the  waters  of 
the  old  old  world,  shot  into  the 
channel  of  the  Tigris.  Three  days' 
constant  steaming,  lodging  now  and 
then  on  a  sandbank,  brought  us  to 
Baghdad.  Here  it  was  determined 
upon  by  General  Outram  and  the 
Honourable  Charles  Murray,  that 
a  mission,  consisting  of  three  offi- 
cers and  a  doctor,  should  proceed 
to  Herat.  We  were  ordered  to  ac- 
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company  the   Minister,   and  form 
part  of  his  suite,  as  far  as  the  capi- 
tal, for  which  place  he  was  soon  to 
set  forth,  the  war  being  finished. 
From  the  capital  we  were  to  make 
the  best  of  our  way  through  Kho- 
rassan,  and  across  the  eastern  fron- 
tier  of  Persia,   into  Afghanistan. 
If  we  reached  that  place — and  the 
odds,  as  it  turned  out  afterwards, 
were  considerably  against  such  an 
event — we  were  to   remain  there 
till  orders  from  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment should  reach  us.     The  Eng- 
lish Minister's  return  to  the  capital, 
from  the  day  we  crossed  the  Turco- 
Persian  frontier,  was  an  ovation  the 
whole  way.     The  boom   of  those 
big  guns  of  the   English  had  in- 
spired the   Persian  mind  with  a 
wholesome  dread  of  England's  power 
of  retaliation,  at  all  events  for  the 
time  being.    The  journey  was  a  sort 
of    daily-recurring  fete    champetre. 
Tents  of  gorgeous  hues  were  pitch- 
ed in   shady   spots,   tiny    streams 
of    water    brought   their  pleasant 
music  to  our  ears  the  livelong  day 
and  night.     Lumps  of  snow,  dipped 
in  delicious  sherbets,  were  handed 
to  us  in  delicately-carved  wooden 
spoons  the  instant  our  feet  were 
out  of  the  stirrup  at  the  end  of  the 
morning's  march.     Scores  of  wild- 
looking  Kurdish  horsemen  scoured 
the    country    in     all     directions. 
Wheeling  in  circles,  pursuing  one 
another  at  tip-top  speed  over  some- 
times roughish  ground,  they  play- 
fully sent  their  jerreeds,  humming 
through  the    air,   under   our  very 
noses.     They  plunged  boldly  miles 
away  to  the  right   and  left  into 
every  wooded  hollow  and  dell,  so 
assuring  themselves   that  no  mur- 
derous, plundering  Buktiaree  was 
there  lying  concealed,   meditating 
mischief  to  our  precious  persons. 
Our   Mehmandar,    the   officer   ap- 
pointed by  the  Shah  to  accompany 
the  Minister,   was   a  stout,  hand- 
some-looking   man,  who    had    an 
easy,   off-hand  manner    of  telling 
most  astonishing  lies.    Our  early  ex- 
perience of  his  Munchausen  talents 
dated  from  the  very  first  morning 
he  met  us  at  the  frontier.      That 


day  the  camp  was  pitched  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream,  whose  clear 
rapids  and   still,  deep  pools  were 
highly  suggestive   of  trout,  a  fish 
the  Persians  have,  I  believe,  only 
lately  begun  to  appreciate  for  the 
use  of  the  table.     The  Mehmandar, 
who  had  been  some  days  awaiting 
in  this   camp   the   arrival    of  the 
Minister  at  the  frontier,  was  asked 
whether  any  fish  had  been  taken  in 
the  stream.    "  Fish  !  by  Allah  ! "  a 
fish  that   very  morning  had  been 
taken  by  his  people — such  a  fish  as 
he  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day. 
He  gave  us,  in  fine  rolling  language, 
the    length,    the    depth,   and  the 
breadth    thereof,   the   number    of 
strokes  on  his  back,  and  the  colour 
of  his  belly  ;  in  fact,  he  entered  so 
minutely  into  the  detail,  and  swore 
so   emphatically   "  Becheshm  " — by 
his   eyes — to   every  particular   re- 
garding the  capture  of  the  prize, 
that  I,  for  one,  never  dreamt  for 
one  moment  but  that  the  whole  of 
the  statement  was  true.     On  mak- 
ing inquiries  afterwards,  we  learned 
that  no  fish  had  been  taken  by  any 
of  the  Mehmandar's  people,  and 
what  was  more,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  village  assured  us 
that  no  fish  had  ever  been  known 
in  the  stream.    Four  weeks'  journey 
brought  us  to  the  capital.     We  rode 
in,  smothered  with  dust ;  the  Mini- 
ster in  front,  riding  on  a  tall,  mane- 
less,    Turcoman    horse,    presented 
that   morning  by  the   Shah,   and 
decked  out  in  turquoise  beads  and 
gold  and  silver  trappings.     Beside 
him  rode  the  Persian  officer  of  state, 
who  had  ridden  out  the  prescribed 
number  of  miles — not  a  yard  be- 
yond— to  meet  the  English  Minister, 
and  escort  him  to  the  gate  of  the 
embassy.     We,  the  junior  members 
of  the  mission,  came  crowding  in 
behind,  a  regular  fight  ensuing  be- 
tween the  different  members  of  the 
Persian  official's  suite  and  ourselves 
at  the  narrow  gateways,  and  through 
the  hardly  less  narrow  streets,  as  to 
who  should  push  through  first,  and 
as  to  who  should  get  hustled  into 
the  rear  of  the  cortege,  there  to  be 
bumped  to  and  fro  by  the  pipe- 
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bearers  and  servants,  with  their 
horses  laden  with  felt  cloths  and 
huge  saddle-bags. 

The  first  day  in  the  Persian  capital 
I  shall  never  forget ;  from  noon  till 
the  time  the  sun  was  below  the  hori- 
zon it  was  one  long  series  of  receiving 
and  paying  of  visits.  There  was  a 
running  accompaniment  of  sherbets, 
pipes,  coffee,  and  tea,  in  the  regu- 
lar rotation.  How  the  rest  of  our 
party  felt  the  next  morning,  I  can- 
not say  ;  I  was  a  great  deal  too  ill 
to  inquire.  My  parched  mouth  and 
throat  seemed  anxious  to  assure  me, 
by  dint  of  a  raging  thirst,  that  my 
kalioon  had,  in  the  course  of  yes- 
terday's civilities,  consumed  all  the 
tobacco  of  Fars.  Before  the  day 
was  many  hours  old,  I  had  con- 
vinced myself  that  even  this  mild 
way  of  smoking — the  kalioon — did 
not  render  tobacco  perfectly  harm- 
less. At  Teheran  we  were  delayed 
more  than  a  month.  The  Prime 
Minister,  having  quite  determined 
in  his  own  mind  that  everything 
was  to  be  done  to  prevent  our  pro- 
ceeding to  Herat  (for  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  presence  of  English 
officers  in  that  city  would  be  the 
signal  overthrow  of  his  crooked 
policy),  made,  on  the  contrary,  daily 
protestations  that  he  was  doing 
everything  he  could  to  aid  our  de- 
parture. At  length,  seeing  that  we 
were  not  to  be  denied,  he  said  openly 
that  we  should  travel  at  our  own 
risk,  and  that  he  would  provide  no 
escort,  and  that  no  Commissioner  on 
the  part  of  Persia  would  be  sent 
with  the  English  Commissioners  to 
Herat.  After  some  long  marches, 
sometimes  by  day,  sometimes  by 
night,  suffering  at  times,  both  our 
cattle  and  selves,  from  a  scarcity  of 
good  water,  and  after  having  passed 
by  some  of  the  favourite  Turcoman 
haunts  without  being  led  off  a 
string  of  white  slaves  to  the  market 
of  Bokhara,  an  event  that  had  been 
hinted  to  us  as  probable,  we  finally 
arrived  at  Herat  in  the  month  of 
September.  But  before  we  reached 
that  place,  my  head  servant,  who,  I 
believe,  had  been  a  servant  of  Mr 
Layard  during  his  sojourn  at  Nine- 


veh, died  one  morning  from  sheer 
fatigue. 

We  remained  the  winter  in  the  city, 
guests  of  the  Afghaan  chief,  Sul- 
tan Ahmed  Khan,  the  chief  known 
as  Sultan  Jan  during  the  Afghaan 
war.  In  the  early  spring  of  the 
year  we  turned  our  horses'  heads 
westwards,  and  rode  for  Teheran, 
but  pursuing  a  route  more  to  the 
southward  than  the  one  we  had 
come  by,  and  which,  I  believe,  had 
not  been  travelled  by  any  European 
since  Forster  in  1783-84.  From 
the  capital  we  struck  south  by 
Ispahan  and  Shiraz.  From  the 
latter  place  we  descended  the  for- 
midable passes  of  the  Kotul-e-pier- 
zun,  and  the  Kotul-e-Doktur,  to  Bu- 
shire,'thus  completing  a  journey  of 
about  three  thousand  miles,  every 
foot  of  which  had  been  ridden  on 
horseback.  It  is  a  journal  of  the  last 
ten  days  or  so  of  this  journey  that 
occupies  the  following  pages,  and 
which,  I  trust,  may  interest  some 
of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

We  had  made  a  stay  at  Shiraz  of 
about  ten  days.  We  had  strolled 
through  its  bazaars,  and  we  had 
wondered  at  the  dilapidation  and 
the  decay  that  had  met  us  at  every 
turn.  But  notwithstanding  ruined 
walls  and  crumbling  arches,  we  had 
found  the  bazaars  crowded  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  with  a  busy,  noisy 
crowd  :  for  the  Shirazee  is  a  cheer- 
ful, light-hearted  fellow,  and  goes 
to  his  work  singing  and  laughing, 
and  apparently  void  of  all  care. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  character  in 
common  with  the  solemn-looking 
silent  denizen  of  a  Turkish  or 
Egyptian  bazaar — except,  perhaps, 
his  propensity  to  take  you  in,  a 
propensity  he  will  most  assuredly 
display,  should  you  once  open  a 
bargain  with  him.  We  had  visited 
the  burial-places  of  Saadi  and 
Hafiz,  elbowing  our  way  thither 
through  crowds  of  travel-stained 
pilgrims.  These  had  come,  many 
of  them,  from  far-distant  provinces 
of  Persia,  to  repeat  long  prayers 
and  countless  Allans  at  these 
tombs,  which  are  held  in  reverence 
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and  great  sanctity  as  the  shrines 
of  departed  saints.  Here  also  we 
had  found  collected  several  of  those 
wandering  dervishes,  wild-looking 
men,  who,  with  beards  uncombed, 
deerskins  on  their  backs,  and  cala- 
bashes slung  across  their  shoulders, 
and  with  large  strings  of  beads 
hung  around  their  necks  and  waists, 
implored  us,  with  outstretched 
palms,  for  charity,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  deafened  us  with  their 
dismal  howls  of  "  La  illaha  illallah !" 
At  the  sight  of  our  small  silver 
pieces  they  invoked  thousands  of 
blessings  on  our  heads,  and  that 
with  the  full  power  of  their  lungs ; 
but  from  the  evil  gleam  of  their 
bloodshot  eyes,  it  was  evident  that 
they  often,  at  the  same  time, 
silently  prayed  that  the  infidels 
might  be  roasted  in  eternal  fires. 
For  many  of  these  dervishes  hold 
themselves  out  to  be  the  most 
desperate  of  fanatics,  hoping  there- 
by to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the 
pilgrims,  who  are  mostly  of  a 
bigoted  class.  One  of  the  favourite 
chants  with  which  they  entertain 
the  passers-by,  is  the  one  in  which 
they  sing  that  the  true  believer's 
road  to  heaven  and  houris  must 
be  washed  with  the  blood  of  kau- 
firs  (infidels). 

Though  early  in  the  summer,  the 
corn  throughout  the  valley  had  a 
golden-yellow  tinge,  and  the  noon- 
day sun,  with  its  already  powerful 
rays,  was  withering  the  roses  and 
ripening  the  fruit  in  the  garden 
which  had  been  allotted  to  us  by 
the  authorities  as  our  place  of 
abode  during  our  stay.  We  revelled 
in  a  profusion  of  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  plums  of  various  sorts, 
and  figs  of  most  exquisite  flavour ; 
and  these  were,  all  and  each  of 
them,  delicacies  that  were  duly 
appreciated  by  us  after  several 
weeks'  travel,  by  night  and  by  day, 
through  desert  sandy  plains. 

We  had  entered  the  valley,  or 
rather  the  plain,  of  Shiraz  from  the 
north,  and  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
town  which  we  had  coming  from 
that  direction  was  one  by  no 
means  calculated  to  throw  the 


beholder  into  an  ecstasy  of  delight 
with  its  beauty.  We  did  not  even 
feel  inclined  to  exclaim,  "  If  there 
is  a  paradise  on  earth,  humeen  ust, 
humeen  ust — it  is  this  !  it  is  this  ! " 
These  were  our  own  particular  feel- 
ings as  we  reined  up  our  horses  and 
looked  down  into  a  plain,  tolerably 
well  cultivated  and  irrigated  by 
tiny  streams  of  water.  The  even 
surface  of  the  plain  was  broken  by 
neither  river  nor  lake,  and  there 
were  no  trees  beyond  a  few  dark- 
coloured  patches  of  orange  groves 
and  orchards  scattered  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town.  Not 
so  was  it  with  the  Persians  of  our 
suite.  A  murmur  of  delight  burst 
from  them,  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  gave  himself  some  preten- 
sions as  an  apt  quoter,  immediately 
threw  up  his  hands  and  repeated 
the  above  line  of  one  of  their 
favourite  poets.  Upon  this  they 
all  gave  way  to  their  feelings,  and 
fell  to  invoking  the  blessed  Prophet, 
and  the  holy  saint  Imam  Reza, 
whose  shrine  we  had  visited  some 
months  previous,  and  whom  they 
now,  one  and  all,  fervently 
thanked  for  having  brought  them 
thus  far  on  their  journey  in  safety. 
The  sight  of  waving  corn,  and  of 
running  streams  of  water,  be  these 
ever  so  small,  has  at  once  the 
effect  of  throwing  a  Persian  into 
raptures.  The  "  properantis  aquce 
per  amttnos  ambitus  agros"  has  an 
especial  charm  for  him ;  and  I  often 
remarked  that  when  from  a  hill- 
top we  looked  down  upon  anything 
of  the  kind,  some  one  of  the  party 
was  sure  to  be  ready  with  Saadi's 
couplet ;  for  all  are  given  to  quot- 
ing, from  the  first  vizier  of  the 
realm  to  your  spreader  of  carpets. 
The  previous  day  we  had  crossed 
"  Bendemeer's  Stream,"  and  as  my 
horse  splashed  through  its  turbid 
waters,  swollen  by  the  melting 
snow,  I  could  think  only  of  the  fair 
Shirazee  who  wooed  the  ever-faith- 
ful Azeem  in  vain.  Where  we  crossed 
the  river  it  was  about  twenty  yards 
broad.  It  had  worn  a  tolerably 
deep  bed  through  the  stony  arid 
plain,  across  which  our  road  had 
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that  morning  lain.  The  "bower 
of  roses  had  vanished,''  and  where 
these  were  once  bright  by  the  calm 
Bendemeer,  we  saw  only  some 
green  rushes  and  sedgy  pools.  Our 
last  march  to  Shiraz  was  one  of 
about  sixteen  miles :  it  lay  through 
a  hilly  bare  country,  and  the  road 
was  execrable,  covered  with  rocks 
and  rolling  stones.  Till  you  are 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  you 
see  nothing  of  it,  then  it  is  imme- 
diately below  you,  the  road  leading 
straight  down  upon  it  through  a 
rugged  stony  defile.  The  only 
conspicuous  object  in  the  town  is 
the  citadel,  built  of  sunburnt  brick, 
and  laying  some  claim  to  being  in 
a  state  of  repair  :  this  is  the  town 
residence  of  the  Prince-Governor 
of  the  district,  the  uncle  of  the 
reigning  King  of  Persia.  The  walls 
and  bastions  surrounding  the  town 
are  for  the  most  part  in  ruins,  and 
the  ditch  is  nearly  filled  up  with 
the  debris.  A  mule  with  its  load 
can  be  driven  across  the  ditch,  and 
then  over  the  wall  into  the  town, 
in  many  places  with  ease.  The  rest 
of  the  town  presents  the  usual  ap- 
pearance of  towns  in  Persia :  an 
expanse  of  flat-roofed,  fragile-look- 
ing buildings  of  a  light  dust  colour, 
half  of  which  seem  to  be  in  ruins, 
or  partially  so.  The  very  ruinous 
state  of  the  walls  and  bastions 
around  the  town  and  of  the  bazaars 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  great 
earthquake  which  occurred  here 
some  years  ago,  and  destroyed  some 
five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Shirazees  say  that  since  then 
many  of  the  inhabitants  have  fled 
the  city,  and  that  the  town  has 
never  regained  its  wonted  thriving 
appearance. 

Owing  to  some  question  of  eti- 
quette that  had  not  been  amicably 
arranged  between  the  people  of  the 
Prince-Governor  and  our  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  who  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  our  head  servant, 
no  visits  had  been  interchanged 
between  the  authorities  of  the  place 
and  ourselves.  We  had  also  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
Prince-Governor  had  received  in- 


structions from  the  capital  previous 
to  our  arrival,  ordering  him  to  treat 
our  party  with  as  little  civility  as 
possible.  The  then  Prime  Minister 
at  Teheran  had  always  looked  upon 
our  party  with  disfavour ;  and  hav- 
ing had  experience  of  this,  we  were 
fully  prepared  to  receive  what  the 
Persians  deem  a  cold  reception,  at 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  a 
large  town  like  Shiraz.  It  was  con- 
sequently no  great  disappointment 
to  us  ;  in  fact,  it  was  rather  a  relief 
than  otherwise  to  be  left  entirely 
to  ourselves  j  and  besides,  we  had 
had  considerable  experience  during 
our  twelve  months  in  Persia  of 
Vizeers  and  governors,  sherbets, 
pipes,  and  sweetmeats.  But  though 
we  secretly  rejoiced,  our  servants 
were  bitterly  grieved  at  such  a  state 
of  affairs.  Our  head  man  stretched 
every  point  to  establish  amicable 
relations.  He  swore  by  Allah,  and 
by  his  beard,  and  by  the  souls  of 
his  children  yet  unborn,  that  our 
party  of  five  was  a  sublime  mixture 
of  noble  lords  and  general  officers  ; 
and  that,  consequently,  we  were 
entitled  to  be  treated  with  especial 
honour  and  profound  respect ;  and, 
really  anxious  to  bring  about  an  in- 
terchange of  visits,  he  added  that 
we  would,  with  a  condescension  such 
as  was  quite  unusual  with  us,  ad- 
vance more  than  the  ordinary  num- 
ber of  steps  to  meet  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  who,  he  insisted,  should 
pay  us  the  first  visit  on  behalf  of 
his  lord  and  master  the  Prince-Go- 
vernor. Our  servant,  who  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  Gaffar  Beg  (which 
means  literally  the  Knight  Par- 
doner: we  christened  him  "the Par- 
doner" in  consequence),  found  after 
three  or  four  days  that  his  elo- 
quence was  completely  thrown 
away — as  he  finally  confessed  him- 
self, "he  was  talking  to  people 
who  were  deaf  as  the  ruined  pillars 
of  the  Chehal  Minaar."  Several 
times  during  the  conferences 
with  the  Prince's  people,  the  Par- 
doner might  be  seen  working  him- 
self into  a  frenzy,  or  at  least  a  very 
fair  semblance  of  it.  With  his  head 
thrown  back,  and  his  beard  pushed 
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scornfully  forward  into  the  faces  of 
the  opposing  party,  he  would  some- 
times, finding  that  a  milder  elo- 
quence was  of  no  avail,  try  to  bully 
them  into  civility.  Among  other 
delicate  attentions  which  he  vowed 
he  would  pay  to  their  relations, 
male  and  female,  he  swore  with  a 
sonorous  oath  that  he  would  most 
assuredly  burn  their  fathers.  But 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose;  the 
Prince's  people,  acting  under 
orders,  were  evidently  not  inclined 
to  come  to  terms,  and  the  Pardoner 
was  always  to  be  seen  retiring  from 
the  conflict  of  words  much  discom- 
fited, and  adjusting  his  tall  lamb- 
skin cap,  which  had  been  shaken  by 
his  energy  a  little  out  of  its  ortho- 
dox slanting  position.  He  and  all 
our  other  servants  were  especially 
interested  in  this  wise.  On  the 
establishment  of  amicable  relations, 
it  would  have  been  etiquette  to  ex- 
change presents.  The  present  from 
our  side  would  have  had  to  have 
been  taken  to  the  Prince  by  our 
head  servant.  He  would  have  been 
presented  with  a  shawl  or  a  gold 
piece  for  himself.  This  is  the  uni- 
versal custom,  and  a  very  hand- 
some perquisite  it  usually  is  to 
your  head  man  in  this  country. 
Had  affairs  been  arranged  as  our 
Persians  wished  them  to  be — that 
is  to  say,  an  interchange  of  visits 
and  courtesies  between  the  authori- 
ties and  ourselves — we  should  daily 
have  been  plied  with  a  dozen  or  so 
of  trays,  containing  sweetmeats, 
cakes,  fruits,  and  loaves  of  sugar. 
These  would  have  been  prepared 
daily  for  us  in  the  Prince's  Ande- 
roon,  or  women's  quarters,  and  sent 
thence  to  us  by  the  hands  of  his 
needy  retainers.  This  species  of 
civility  always  proved  a  very  ex- 
pensive one  to  us,  for  every  indivi- 
dual bringing  such  a  tray  had  to  be 
presented  with  money  far  exceed- 
ing the  value  of  the  contents  of  the 
tray  he  bore.  Besides,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  a  little  of  the 
fruit,  the  trays,  with  their  contents 
of  piled -up  sweetmeats,  hard  as 
flint,  and  cakes  fried  in  oil,  were 
made  over  in  toto  to  our  servants, 


before  whom  they  disappeared  like 
snow  before  a  summer  sun.  So  it 
was  that  our  servants  were  all  of 
one  mind  on  the  subject ;  and  when 
the  ultimatum  was  arrived  at,  that 
there  should  be  no  interchange  of 
civilities  between  the  authorities 
and  ourselves,  they  took  the 
matter  greatly  to  heart,  for  their 
visions  of  unlimited  feastings  were 
hopelessly  dispelled. 

We  were  anxious  to  get  down  the 
formidable  mountain  -  passes  that 
lie  between  Shiraz  and  the  sea- 
coast  before  the  weather  became 
oppressively  hot ;  we  had,  conse- 
quently, limited  our  stay  at  Shiraz 
to  ten  days  at  the  most.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  we  had  hoped  to  have 
given  our  tired  horses  a  good  rest, 
and  to  have  hired  a  fresh  string  of 
mules,  for  those  which  had  been 
marching  daily  with  us  for  the  last 
month  had  been  pretty  well  knocked 
up.  As  the  time  for  our  departure 
drew  nigh,  we  became  anxious  to 
know  how  the  authorities  were  go- 
ing to  act  towards  us  in  the  matter 
of  furnishing  us  with  an  escort. 
Some  sort  of  escort,  sent  in  the 
Prince's  name,  was  absolutely 
necessary  ;  for  we  knew  that  with- 
out it,  in  the  wild  country  we 
were  about  to  traverse,  neither  food 
for  ourselves  nor  fodder  for  the 
cattle  would  be  supplied  by  the 
villagers.  Not  a  single  European 
had  travelled  this  road  since  the 
war,  nor,  indeed,  for  many  years  pre- 
vious to  our  arrival.  The  route  we 
•proposed  taking  down  the  passes 
was  at  all  times  considered  unsafe 
for  a  small  party,  and  we  remem- 
bered that  it  was  somewhere  off 
this  road  that  two  officers  of,  I 
think,  Sir  John  Malcolm's  suite 
were  murdered  by  the  Buktiarees. 
So,  taking  these  things  into  con- 
sideration, we  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  half-a-dozen  or  so  ad- 
ditional horsemen  to  our  small 
party  would  be  an  advantage  rather 
than  otherwise.  When  we  had 
fixed  on  a  day  for  our  leaving,  the 
Pardoner,  who  had  the  arrangement 
of  all  these  matters  in  his  own 
hands,  intimated  to  the  authorities 
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that  we  expected  a  certain  num- 
ber of  gholaums,  servants  of  the 
Prince,  to  be  ready,  as  an  escort 
for  us,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
morning.  The  gholaums  were  pro- 
mised at  once.  It  now  remained 
only  a  question  how  many  would 
be  sent.  The  Pardoner  vowed 
that  unless  fifty  men,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  mounted  on  good 
horses,  were  sent,  we  could  not 
possibly  think  of  taking  our  de- 
parture. After  several  messages 
had  gone  to  and  fro,  we  learnt  that 
two  gholaums  would  be  furnished 
us  as  an  escort.  The  Pardoner 
was  furious  of  course,  notwith- 
standing these  said  gholaums  were 
described  in  glowing  terms  as  bold 
horsemen  and  expert  lion-eaters. 
We  were  quite  satisfied  :  we  knew 
that,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
we  really  required  them,  two  were 
nearly  as  good  as  twenty.  But  that 
evening  the  Pardoner  waxed  wroth, 
and  nothing  would  pacify  him  as 
he  recounted  the  several  indignities 
to  which  we  had  been  subjected 
since  our  arrival.  He  summed  up 
his  woes  much  in  these  words  : 
"  Since  the  hour  we  approached 
this  accursed  city — may  unclean 
animals  defile  it  to  all  eternity  ! — 
these  Shirazee  dogs  have  laughed 
at  our  beards.  Instead  of  their 
having  come  out  to  welcome  us  a 
good  fursung  from  the  city  gate, 
they  met  us  close  to  the  walls,  and 
then  the  deputation  consisted  only 
of  a  beggarly  mirza  —  may  his 
mother  be  burnt ! — instead  of  the 
first  vizeer  of  the  province.  Then, 
again,  in  the  place  of  four  tall 
Turkoman  horses  being  led  as  an 
offering  before  the  English  lords, 
nothing  was  seen  but  a  small  Arab 
horse,  whose  coat  on  the  neck 
turned  in  several  places  in  an  un- 
propitious  way.  Here  " — survey- 
ing the  garden  around  him  with  a 
scornful  glance — "  we  have  been 
placed  in  the  abode  usually  allotted 
to  men  unknown  to  the  world, 
whereas  the  *  Jehannemah/  whose 
orange  groves  and  running  waters 


are  the  talk  of  the  whole  universe, 
the  Prince's  own  summer-house, 
should  by  rights  have  been  placed 
at  our  entire  disposal :  the  peish- 
kesh,*  which  should  have  covered 
the  floors  of  three  double -poled 
tents,  consisted  of  four  miserly 
trays  of  fruit,  and  of  as  many 
loaves  of  sugar."  As  it  happened, 
a  loaf  of  the  identical  sugar  was  in 
the  centre  of  a  bowl  sweetening 
some  sherbet  and  snow  which  we 
were  drinking  from  time  to  time. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  his  wrathful 
eye  fell  upon  it.  "  See,"  said  he, 
as  he  pushed  his  thumb  with  one 
fell  thrust  through  snow,  sherbet, 
and  dissolving  sugar,  "  even  this 
sugar  is  the  cheap  sugar  of  Mozan- 
deran,  not  the  snow  mountain  of 
the  Feringees,  which  costs  a  gold 
tomam  the  loaf."  He  was  proceed- 
ing to  enumerate  several  other 
indignities  to  which  we  had  been 
wantonly  subjected,  and  which  were 
of  as  little  moment  to  us  as  they 
were  of  grave  import  to  him, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  two  horsemen  at  the 
gate.  These,  as  it  turned  out, 
were  the  two  gholaums  who  had 
been  deputed  to  accompany  us  to 
Bushire.  They  had  come  to  take 
any  orders  we  might  have  to  give 
preparatory  to  our  march,  and  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  our  peo- 
ple, their  compagnons  de  voyage  to 
be.  One  of  them  assumed  a  superi- 
ority of  rank  to  the  other,  so  he  it 
was  that  was  ordered  into  the  pre- 
sence. As  the  man  pulled  off  his 
long  heavy  boots,  the  Pardoner,  in 
a  very  audible  whisper,  suggested 
to  him  the  propriety  of  his  taking 
his  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
carpet  on  which  we  were  sitting; 
he  was  on  no  account  to  approach 
nearer.  This  was  by  way  of  im- 
buing the  stranger  with  a  proper 
respect  of  our  exalted  persons. 
The  gholaum,  although  at  first  dis- 
posed to  swagger  a  little  and  give 
himself  airs  as  a  Prince's  servant, 
understood  at  once  from  this  little 
hint  that  we  were  people  not  likely 
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to  brook  any  trifling.  Consequent- 
ly, he  stepped  respectfully  forward, 
and,  bending  his  body  till  he  show- 
ed us  the  very  top  of  his  tall  lamb- 
skin hat,  he  dropped  his  arm  down 
the  outside  of  his  right  leg.  The 
Pardoner  smiled  approval,  while 
we  condescendingly  acknowledged 
the  salute.  It  was  manifest  that 
our  new  acquaintance  had  taken 
infinite  pains  to  render  his  personal 
appearance  as  prepossessing  as  it 
had  been  in  his  power  to  do.  He 
was  just  fresh  from  the  bath.  The 
palms  of  his  hands  and  the  soles  of 
his  feet  were  dyed  a  deep  chestnut 
colour,  and  every  finger-nail  was 
of  the  same  dark  hue.  His  beard, 
carefully  combed  out,  shone  re- 
splendent with  a  black  purple  dye; 
and  his  mustaches,  on  which  the 
bathman's  (and  who  is  also  the 
hairdresser)  strength  must  have 
been  exerted,  were  pulled  up,  and 
pointed  fiercely  to  the  corners  of 
his  eyes.  He  was  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  being  a  tall  big-boned 
man,  his  tout  ensemble  was  that  of 
a  very  desperate  fellow,  and  that 
was  evidently  the  character  which 
he  was  anxious  to  hold  in  our  esti- 
mation. He  wore  a  sort  of  shawl 
coat,  very  short- waisted,  and  thrown 
quite  open  in  front.  The  sleeves 
and  collar  were  turned  down  with 
the  black  lambskin  of  Bokhara; 
and  his  trousers,  tied  at  the  knee, 
were  more  like  short  petticoats 
than  the  article  we  designate  by 
the  name  of  trouser.  He  was  very 
eloquent  on  the  manifold  dangers 
of  the  road  which  he  was  about  to 
travel  with  us  as  escort.  When  we 
told  him  that  it  was  our  custom  to 
travel  at  least  half  the  march  by 
night,  he  put  on  a  face  of  terror  ; 
he  vowed  that  such  a  mode  of  tra- 
velling on  the  road  we  were  about 
to  take  would  involve  certain  de- 
struction. He  said  that,  if  we  took 
his  advice,  we  should  never  mount 
our  horses  till  broad  daylight ; 
that  if  we  rode  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  the  Buktiarees  wrould  be 
down  upon  us,  and  their  hands  on 
our  beards,  before  we  should  have 
time  to  exclaim  a  single  "Astuf- 
ferillah"— a  "God  forbid  you!" 


Upon  this,  one  of  our  party,  a 
Swede,  with  a  short  whistle  that 
was  quite  peculiar  with  him,  made 
a  significant  sabre-cut  with  a  book 
which  happened  to  be  at  hand, 
and  as  the  gholaum  could  find  no 
answer  to  this  most  forcible  argu- 
ment, he  said  no  more  about  the 
Buktiarees.  We  told  him  in  con- 
clusion, that  by  the  rise  of  the  sun, 
on  the  day  after  the  morrow,  he 
and  his  attendant  gholaum  were 
to  be  in  readiness  before  our  gate. 
He  answered, " Belli cheshm" — "On 
my  eyes  be  it" — and  then  withdrew. 
As  he  was  tramping  heavily  away 
with  his  big  boots  through  the 
gateway,  affecting  the  airs  of  a  man 
of  some  consequence,  he  suddenly 
sneezed  :  whether  it  was  some  to- 
bacco that  my  servant  was  pound- 
ing for  the  pipe,  or  whether  it  was 
the  dust  eddying  through  the  gate 
that  blew  against  him,  I  know  not, 
but  sneeze  he  did,  and  the  effect 
was  disastrous.  With  the  journey 
in  prospect,  the  omen  was  evi- 
dently an  inauspicious  one.  He 
stopped  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
There  was  only  one  way  of  charm- 
ing away  the  evil  mishap,  and  that 
he  instantly  adopted.  Hanging  his 
arms  down  close  along  his  sides,  he 
turned  the  elbows  slightly  forwards, 
and  then  he  blew  carefully  first  over 
the  right  shoulder  and  then  over 
the  left.  But  even  this  ceremony, 
performed  as  if  his  very  life  depend- 
ed upon  it.  did  not  seem  to  give  the 
hoped-for  relief.  He  walked  away, 
but  "  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo" 
he  slunk  off  like  one  who  dared 
not  venture  on  a  look  behind  him. 
His  appearance  had  undergone 
such  a  sudden  change,  and  he  look- 
ed altogether  so  chopfallen,  that, 
do  what  I  could,  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  my  laughter  reaching 
his  ears  as  he  rode  away.  I  am 
quite  sure  he  never  forgave  me  my 
hard-heartedness. 

The  next  afternoon  I  thought  I 
would  go  and  say  good-bye  to  an 
old  Mirza,  a  man  of  some  wealth, 
which  he  had  made  in  the  service 
of  our  Government  in  India.  He 
had  been  very  civil  to  us  during 
our  stay  at  Shiraz.  As  I  rode  up 
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one  of  the  very  narrow  streets  lead- 
ing to  his  house — indeed,  nothing 
more  than  a  narrow  passage  be- 
tween high  bank  walls — I  came 
suddenly  upon  a  tall  veiled  woman; 
following  her  was  her  female  at- 
tendant. She  was  either  coming 
from  or  going  to  the  bath.  She 
was  to  all  appearance  a  lady  of  rank. 
Her  dark-blue  silk  veil,  which  cover- . 
ed  her  from  head  to  foot,  was  rust- 
ling and  swaying  as  she  approached 
steadily  down  upon  me.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  veil,  below  where 
it  swept  the  wall  on  both  sides, 
would  have  rivalled  the  crinoline 
of  any  London  belle.  As  I  said 
before,  the  street  was  narrow.  What 
was  to  be  done  1  Turn  I  could  not, 
even  had  I  wished  to  do  so,  for 
my  servant  was  following  close  up- 
on me ;  and  had  I  turned  back  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  a  woman,  he 
would  probably  have  instantly  pour- 
ed forth  upon  her  a  volume  of  start- 
ling and  horrible  abuse.  For  this  a 
Persian  invariably  does  if  a  woman 
happens  to  get  into  his  way,  and 
often  he  will  strike  at  her  with  his 
whip.  It  then  occurred  to  me,  it 
was  just  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that,  if  I  pushed  my  horse 
close  in  against  the  wall  to  allow  her 
as  much  room  as  possible  to  pass, 
her  curiosity  to  see  the  Feringee 
would  cause  her  to  lift  her  veil  as 
she  went  by.  My  curiosity  was 
at  that  point,  that  I  would  have 
charged  the  very  wall  itself,  had  I 
been  sure  that  the  unveiled  face  of 
this  majestic  form  would  have  greet- 
ed me  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
full  consciousness  of  her  youth 
and  beauty — for  the  latter  I  had 
quite  made  up  my  mind  she  possess- 
ed, the  former  could  not  but  exist 
with  that  proud  airy  step — she  ad- 
vanced towards  me,  keeping  the 
very  centre  of  the  narrow  road.  I 
felt  that  I  positively  grew  pale  with 
anxiety  as  the  veiled  face  came  level 
with  my  horse's  head.  Was  I  fated 
to  see  only  that  provoking  bit  of 
white  gauze  that  so  effectually  con- 
cealed the  face  beneath?  or  was  I 
to  be  dazzled  with  the  beauty  it 
so  jealously  guarded?  For  a  few 
seconds  I  was  in  anxious  doubt, 


and  then  the  rosy-tipped  fingers 
held  back  for  one  instant  the  white 
gauze  veil  that  fell  before  the  face. 
And  the  beauty  that  shone  upon 
me  during  that  one  short  instant 
was  one  I  have  never  forgotten — 
never  can  forget.  It  was  not  the 
soft  beauty  that  floats  down  upon 
you  from  the  eyes  of  the  Fornarina 
— no,  far  from  it ;  nor  was  it  the 
beauty  of  a  Magdalen,  beaming  with 
love  and  affection.  Yet,  by  some 
strange  freak  of  memory,  when  I 
recalled  afterwards  the  beautiful 
vision,  I  was  oddly  enough  remind- 
ed of  both.  Such  a  momentary 
glimpse  was  it,  that  I  find  a  delinea- 
tion of  each  particular  feature  utter- 
ly impossible ;  but  I  will  write  as 
far  as  I  am  able  that  which  remains 
as  a  fair  memory  of  the  past.  The 
hair  parted  low  on  the  forehead, 
but  the  hood  of  the  veil,  com- 
ing well  forward,  allowed  only  a 
little  of  it  to  be  seen.  That, 
I  could  not  but  observe,  was 
black  and  glossy  as  a  raven's  wing, 
and  the  glitter  of  gold  showed  that 
a  few  coins  were  "  wreathed  in  the 
dark  midnight  of  her  hair."  The 
eyebrows  were  not  arched,  but  ap- 
peared— either  by  nature  or  art,  I 
had  not  time  to  distinguish — to  be 
carried  right  across  in  one  continuous 
dark  line.  Singular  as  this  seems, 
it  by  no  means  marred  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  face.  The  eyes  were 
large  and  softly  brown,  as  a  deer's ; 
for  that  one  instant  they  flashed 
forth  a  look,  which  was  perhaps 
more  of  wonderment  than  alarm, 
at  the  blackcoated  infidel,  over 
whom,  at  that  very  moment,  the 
skirts  of  her  veil  were  sweeping. 
The  complexion  was  exquisitely 
fair.  No  wanton  ray  of  old  Sol 
had  ever  touched  that  pale,  blood- 
less cheek,  which  seemed  as  if  it 
could  never  have  known  a  blush. 
One  thought  qf  the  lines, 

"  In  all  her  veins, 

No  conscious  drop,  to  form  a  blush,  re- 
mains." 

Beyond  a  small  blue  spot  tatooed 
on  the  centre  of  her  chin,  I  can 
give  no  further  description  of  a  face 
that  haunts  me  like  a  dream  when- 
ever I  think  upon  it.  Instinctive- 
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ly  I  turned  round  and  watched  her 
as  she  sped  away  down  the  passage, 
and  was  then  lost  to  sight  amid  the 
crowd  of  the  bazaar.  But  as  the 
eyes,  upon  a  sudden  darkness,  retain 
the  image  of  the  object  they  last 
gazed  upon,  so  was  my  mind  im- 
pressed for  hours  afterwards  with 
the  beauty  of  the  fair  Shirazee.  I 
had  observed  that  my  groom,  who 
was  riding  behind  me,  had  also 
made  way  for  her  to  pass,  in  a  way 
that  was  quite  unusual  with  him : 
for,  generally,  if  a  woman  came  in 
his  way,  he  would  screech  out  an 
execration  at  her,  but  would  never 
offer  to  leave  her  room  to  pass.  I 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  mo- 
mentary withdrawal  of  the  veil  had 
not  been  lost  upon  him;  and  that 
he,  as  well  as  myself,  had  been  awed 
by  the  beauty  of  that  face,  which 
by  rights  would  be  beheld  till  the 
day  of  her  death,  of  all  living  men, 

by  her  husband  alone 

I  saw  that  face  but  once  again,  long 
afterwards,  and  under  strange  cir- 
cumstances. I  was  being  strangled 
by  two  African  negroes:  grinning 
horribly,  their  white  teeth  gleamed 
down  upon  me  in  savage  triumph ; 
and  with  their  giant  limbs  they 
were  pressing  the  life's  breath  from 
my  body.  Against  their  brawny 
strength  I  was  powerless  as  a  child 
to  resist.  A  veiled  figure  approach- 
ed. At  once  I  recognised  that  step 
and  lofty  mien.  For  one  instant 
the  veil  was  thrown  back,  and  there 
was  the  face,  with  its  strange  beauty; 
but  this  time  the  eyes  glittered  with 
a  cruel  joy,  as  they  drank  in  the 
death-struggles  of  the  infidel.  .  . 
The  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion awoke  me,  and  I  found  that  my 
saddle,  which  I  had  put  up  on  end 
to  protect  my  head  and  shoulders 
from  the  night-wind,  had  fallen  for- 
ward upon  me,  and  was  covering 

my  face  and  neck 

The  old  Mirza  kept  me  talk- 
ing a  long  time,  plying  me 
with  innumerable  pipes  and 
countless  cups  of  tea;  his  little 
girl,  a  pretty  rosy-cheeked  child, 
was  playing  about  the  room ;  her 
long  black  hair  was  plaited  care- 


fully, and  interwoven  with  it  were 
large  gold  pieces ;  amulets,  engrav- 
en with  holy  verses  of  the  Koran, 
were  strung  like  beads  around  her 
neck  and  arms  ;  and  these  were  all, 
he  told  me,  to  shield  her  tender 
years  from  the  evil  eye.  When  I 
told  him  that  we.  had  introduced 
railways  into  India,  he -was  aston- 
ished beyond  measure  :  of  the  mode 
of  railway  travelling  I  could  make 
him  form  no  sort  of  conception 
whatever.  As  he  knew  that  the 
English,  as  a  nation,  were  not  given 
to  speaking  but  what  was  to  the 
truth,  he  may  possibly  have  be- 
lieved what  I  said  with  regard  to 
the  rate  of  speed  arrived  at  in 
England;  but  I  saw  that  his  ne- 
phew, a  self -sufficient  youth  sitting 
near  him,  certainly  did  not,  for 
upon  my  assuring  him  that  a  travel- 
ler might  be  carried  over  one  hun- 
dred fursungs  (a  fursung  being  a 
distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles)  be- 
tween the  morning  and  evening  meal, 
and  that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  smoke 
his  kalioon  or  read  his  Koran  the 
whole  way  without  being  once  inter- 
rupted, my  young  friend  exclaimed, 
"  Deroog—Deroog  !"—"  It  is  a  lie  ! 
it  is  a  lie  ! "  and  by  way  of  show- 
ing that  such  a  thing  was  utterly 
impossible,  he  added,  that  "were 
the  traveller  forced  through  the  air 
at  such  a  high  rate  of  speed,  his 
heart  would  inevitably  leap  from 
his  mouth. "  The  old  Mirza  was 
much  pained  evidently.  He  feared 
lest  I  should  take  this  somewhat 
brusque  incredulity  of  his  nephew 
to  heart ;  so  the  old  gentleman 
made  a  great  smoke  with  his  pipe, 
and  behind  a  wreathing  cloud  of 
it  I  could  just  make  him  out  frown- 
ing the  youth  into  silence,  whilst 
he  told  him  that  whatever  an 
Englishman  said  was  true,  and 
although  there  was  no  harm  in 
accusing  a  Persian  of  telling  lies 
and  eating  dirt,  still  that  saying 
such  things  to  an  Englishman  was 
a  matter  of  very  grave  offence.  The 
sun  was  setting  as  the  hospitable 
old  Mirza  stood  at  his  gate  to  see 
me  on  my  horse.  I  wished  him 
good-bye,  fervently  praying  that 
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his  shadow  might  never  be  less,  he 
that  God  should  ever  be  my  protec- 
tor, and  so  we  parted. 

This  evening — our  last  in  Shiraz 
— was  one  of  revelry  to  our  ser- 
vants. They  had  had  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  and  exposure  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  I  was  con- 
sequently anxious  to  put  them  in  a 
good  humour  previous  to  our  start 
on  the  morrow.  A  sheep,  with  the 
very  fattest  tail  procurable,  had 
been  purchased  by  my  orders  at 
the  morning  bazaar.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  gholaum  and  his 
fellow  should  have  a  summons 
to  attend.  It  was  a  stroke  of  poli- 
cy to  humour  him  also  as  much  as 
lay  in  our  power,  for  on  his  exer- 
tions much  of  our  future  comfort 
on  the  road  depended.  I  knew 
that,  at  a  frown  of  his,  hens  that 
had  never  been  known  to  lay  eggs 
before  would  in  some  wonderful 
way  at  once  produce  them  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  fill  our  saddle- 
bags :  that  one  oath  of  his  by  the 
Shah's  (the  King's)  beard  would  in- 
stantly cause  lambs  to  frisk  and 
kids  to  jump  in  places  where  be- 
fore nothing  moved  but  the  very 
toughest  and  ugliest  of  old  he-goats: 
that  a  crack  of  his  whip  would 
make  the  most  obstinate  and  the 
most  wayward  muleteer  as  obedient 
as  a  child  :  that  at  a  threat  of  his, 
villages  which  had  been  professed 
poverty-stricken,  and  in  which  the 
inhabitants  lived  on  stale  bread 
alone,  would  forthwith  flow  with 
milk  and  with  honey,  with  new 
bread  and  barley,  and,  indeed,  with 
all  we  required  for  either  ourselves 
or  horses.  It  did  not  always  hap- 
pen that  the  villagers  held  back 
everything  from  us  in  the  shape  of 
supplies,  but  frequently  on  our  ar- 
rival at  a  small  village,  consisting 
of  perhaps  two  or  three  dozen 
houses,  the  villagers,  seeing  a  party 
of  strangers,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  sufficient  in  number  to  be 
equal  to  the  task  of  taking  the  vil- 
lage by  storm,  if  they  were  so 
minded,  grew  alarmed,  for  they  at 
once  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  would  exact  everything  we 


could  from  them,  and  pay  for  no- 
thing; for  this  is  invariably  the 
case  when  Persians  of  rank  travel 
However,  when  the  gholaum,  who 
was  known  on  the  road,  and  at 
once  recognised  as  a  servant  of  the 
Prince's,  had  muttered  a  few  strange 
oaths,  the  poor  villagers,  in  their 
fright,  produced  everything  they 
had;  for  they  knew  well  enough 
that  denying  anything  of  theirs  to 
a  servant  of  the  Governor's  would 
only  entail  further  exactions  from 
them  at  some  future  time.  When 
our  servant  actually  paid  them  in 
silver  pieces  for  what  they  brought, 
great  was  their  astonishment  and 
gratitude.  It  was  then  difficult  to 
persuade  them  that  there  was  a 
limit  to  what  we  required. 

By  the  time  I  reached  home,  the 
hour  for  the  "sham,"  or  evening 
meal,  had  approached.  The  gho- 
laum and  his  attendant  duly  made 
their  appearance  at  our  gate.  The 
Pardoner,  who  had  taken  upon  him- 
self the  duties  of  host  for  the  occa- 
sion, had  paid  some  attention  to  his 
own  personal  appearance.  He  wore 
his  pea-green  coat,  and  he  had 
wound  his  gayest  -  coloured  shawl 
around  his  waist.  He  went  for- 
ward, took  the  gholaum  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  to  the  carpet, 
which  had  been  spread  on  the 
ground  preparatory  to  the  feast. 
He  then  assured  his  guest  that 
"  Bismillah" — "  In  the  name  of  God 
he  was  welcome,*' — and  requested 
him  to  be  seated.  Hereupon  arose 
a  strife  between  them  as  to  who 
should  outdo  the  other  in  civility. 
The  gholaum,  with  an  admirably 
assumed  modesty,  would  insist  upon 
showing  a  wish  to  take  the  lowest 
seat  on  the  carpet ;  the  Pardoner 
vehemently  remonstrated ;  and  from 
the  little  garden-house  where  I  was 
sitting,  I  could  overhear  him  say, 
as  he  pointed  to  the  highest  seat, 
"  Bismillah,  Bismillah  "— "  In  the 
name  of  God,  be  seated  here."  The 
gholaum,  though  anxious  for  the 
seat  of  honour,  found  himself  only- 
able  to  exclaim,"^  z-iltifaut-shumau' 
— "By  your  kindness — may  your 
kindness  never  be  less  :"  and  at 
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length,  swearing  that  he  would 
never  consent,  consented.  Now 
the  Pardoner  had  no  intention  what- 
ever in  his  own  mind  of  allowing 
the  new-comer  to  take  precedence 
of  him  ;  for  such  conduct  on  his 
part  would  have  been  acknowledg- 
ing the  superior  rank  of  the  gho- 
laum,  and  would  have  formed  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  rest  of  the  journey — 
a  state  of  affairs  he  was  by  no  means 
anxious  to  arrive  at.  So,  no  sooner 
was  the  gholaum  about  to  take  the 
much-desired-for  seat,  at  the  end 
of  the  carpet,  than  the  Pardoner 
dropped  so  suddenly  on  his  heels 
at  the  corner,  that  the  guest  was 
obliged  to  take  the  seat  opposite. 
Thus  they  remained  equidistant 
from  the  seat  of  honour.  Imme- 
diately they  settled  in  their  places, 
the  Pardoner  showed  that  he  was 
desirous  of  removing,  as  much  as 
lay  in  his  power,  any  unpleasant 
feeling  that  might  have  arisen  in 
the  breast  of  the  gholaum  from  his 
late  disappointment.  He  assured 
him  that,  with  such  a  Roostum — 
such  a  Hercules — as  he  most  un- 
doubtedly was,  we  should  have  no 
cause  to  fear  on  our  coming  journey 
— that  we  should  certainly  burn  the 
beards  of  all  the  Buktiarees  in  the 
mountains.  The  gholaum  pulled 
up  his  mustaches,  and  looked  well 
pleased  at  the  compliment,  as  he 
said,  "  Inshallah" — "  By  the  grace 
of  God,  we  will  burn  all  their  fa- 
thers ; "  and  then  he  asked,  fiercely, 
"Whose  dogs  are  the  Buktiarees, 
that  they  will  venture  to  attack  such 
as  we  are  ? "  The  f crashes  and  the 
grooms  brought  large  flaps  of  bread, 
one  of  which  was  laid  before  each 
person.  These  served  as  a  sort  of 
plate.  Then  came  the  different 
joints  of  the  sheep,  boiled,  as  we 
should  say,  to  rags,  and  smothered 
in  mountains  of  rice.  With  the 
rice  were  mixed  raisins,  onions,  and 
cloves  a  discretion.  Very  soon  the 
servants,  one  and  all,  fell  to  work, 
their  right  shoulders  leaning  well 
forward,  and  the  left  hand  drawn 
back  and  carefully  concealed.  Two 
bowls  of  curds  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  carpet;  into  this  all 


from  time  to  time  dipped  the  fore- 
finger, and  then  disposed  of  what 
adhered  to  it  in  a  manner  that  was 
far  more  effectual  than  elegant.  As 
the  repast  advanced,  so  did  good 
feeling  and  fellowship  prevail.  Our 
little  sherbet-dar,  a  good-humoured, 
round-faced  little  fellow,  was  to  be 
seen  tearing  off  the  choice  bits  of 
the  meat,  and  cramming  them  with 
his  own  fingers  into  the  mouth  of 
the  gholaum.  This  was  by  way  of 
paying  a  great  compliment ;  and  the 
gholaum,  it  was  evident,  took  it  as 
such,  for  he  tried  hard  to  look 
happy,  notwithstanding  the  gravy 
streamed  from  his  mouth  and  the 
tears  from  his  eyes. 

Now,  a  word  about  our  own  par- 
ty. We  had  arrived  at  Shiraz  a 
party  of  five  —  four  Englishmen 
and  a  Swede  :  but,  according  to 
prearranged  plans,  our  party  was 
here  to  break  up.  One  was  to  re- 
turn to  Teheran,  and,  as  we  heard 
afterwards,  riding  in  hot  haste,  and 
fired  as  we  could  only  suppose  by 
the  zeal  of  diplomacy,  he  accomp- 
lished the  distance,  520  miles,  in 
the  extraordinary  short  time  of  five 
days.  Considering  the  miserable 
half-starved  horses  which  are  the 
only  ones  procurable  at  the  post- 
houses,  and  on  which  this  journey 
was  performed,  it  must  have  been 
a  ride  of  great  fatigue  and  continued 
exertion  ;  and  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  time  that  it  was, 
must  have  necessitated  constant 
riding  by  night  and  by  day.  The 
remaining  four  of  us  were  bound  to 
Bushire,  and  being  anxious  to  see 
as  much  of  the  country  between  us 
as  was  possible,  we  separated.  Two 
took  the  lower  road  by  Feriman, 
which  turns  the  stupendous  moun- 
tain-passes of  the  Kotul-i-dokter  and 
the  Pier-i-zun.  There  remained 
then  the  Swede  and  myself.  We 
proposed  taking  the  direct  road 
through  the  above-mentioned  de- 
files, which  lead  down  from  the 
high  table-lands  of  Persia  to  the 
low-lying  country  around  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  our  jour- 
ney was  the  shorter  one  of  the  two, 
we  allowed  the  others  the  start  of 
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a  day,  and  so  arranged  our  marches 
as  to  arrive,  if  possible,  on  the  same 
day  at  Bushire.  The  day  fixed  for 
our  leaving  was  the  25th  May.  By 
eight  o'clock  on  that  morning  car- 
pets were  rolled  up  arid  stowed 
away,  saddle-bags  were  packed, 
and  the  tea-kettle — the  most  indis- 
pensable of  your  travelling-kit  in 
Persia,  always  the  last  thing  left 
out,  and  the  first  thing  unpacked — 
was  finally  tied  upon  the  last  mule- 
load.  The  gholaum,  solemnly  mut- 
tering a  Bismillah,  led  the  way 
through  the  gate  ;  we  followed  in 
a  cloud  of  dust,  the  servants  on 
their  horses,  and  the  mules  with 
their  muleteers  clattering  after  us. 
You  might  have  seen  that  every 
horse's  tail  was  ornamented  with  a 
small  turquoise-coloured  bead.  I 
observed  that  my  own  especial  fa- 
vourite riding-horse  carried  one  also 
in  his  mane.  Some  dozen  or  so  of 
hairs  were  passed  through  the  bead, 
then  turned  back,  and  thus  securely 
fastened.  Now,  if  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  any  old  woman,  even 
granting  she  were  the  ugliest  and 
most  malicious  of  her  sex,  had 
looked  upon  us  as  we  rode  forth, 
the  glance  of  her  evil  eye  would 
have  been  turned  off  from  us  by 
these  turquoise-coloured  beads  as 
effectually  as  is  the  dagger-point 
by  the  steel  cuirass.  So  at  least 
my  groom  told  me,  when  I  asked 
him  one  day  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  these  ornaments.  This 
said  groom  was  a  singularly  silent, 
gloomy-looking  individual.  He  had 
his  own  peculiar  way  of  doing  every- 
thing. Any  remonstrance  of  mine 
against  his  odd  fancies  I  found  of 
not  the  slightest  avail.  What  I 
thought  was  a  strange  whim  of  his, 
was  the  saving  up  the  blood  of  a 
hare  that  had  been  shot.  Hares 
are  very  scarce  in  Persia,  but  now 
and  then  I  did  manage  to  shoot 
one  on  the  line  of  march.  When- 
ever this  happened,  my  groom  looked 
upon  it  as  a  most  auspicious  event. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  on 
which  he  re^ly  appeared  pleased. 
With  a  grim  smile  of  joy  he  would 
instantly  fasten  upon  the  hare,  and, 


drawing  forth  a  little  leathern  case, 
which  I  believe  he  kept  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  he  would  most 
scrupulously  treasure  up  in  it  every 
drop  of  blood  that  was  obtainable. 
The  first  time  I  saw  him  thus  en- 
gaged I  felt  curious  to  know  for 
what  purpose  he  was  taking  such 
infinite  trouble.  He  informed  me, 
with  an  air  of  mystery,  that  the 
blood  of  a  hare,  sprinkled  on  the 
barley  that  was  given  in  the  even- 
ing to  a  horse,  would  greatly  in- 
crease his  courage,  and  add  much 
to  his  powers  of  endurance.  On 
several  occasions  I  tried  to  persuade 
him  that,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
such  a  belief  was  founded  on  error ; 
but  I  never  succeeded  in  shaking 
his  faith  one  bit.  Another  fancy 
of  his  was  that  my  horse  should 
wear  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of 
a  leathern  collar  bedecked  with 
silver,  and  with  some  verses  of  the 
blessed  Koran  sewn  inside  of  it : 
this,  he  declared,  would  most  as- 
suredly keep  the  horse  fat,  and 
drive  off  all  manner  of  diseases. 
As  such  an  ornament  was  much  at 
variance  with  my  own  ideas  as  to 
what  was  proper,  I  told  him  that 
really  I  could  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing ;  and  after  much  remonstrance 
on  his  part,  I  finally  triumphed. 
But  I  believe  this  was  the  only 
single  instance  in  which  I  per- 
suaded him  to  let  me  do  as  I  wished 
regarding  my  own  horses. 

We  were  in  the  saddle,  as  I  said 
before,  by  eight  o'clock,  a  much 
later  hour  than  is  usual  for  the 
morning  start  in  Persia.  But  we 
proposed  making  only  a  short 
march  that  day,  and  the  mid-day 
heat  we  were  to  pass  at  the  house 
of  a  Swedish  doctor,  the  only  Euro- 
pean resident  at  Shiraz.  Oddly 
enough,  my  companion,  after  having 
travelled  over  for  the  last  two  years 
Southern  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Persia,  met  his  first  fellow-country- 
man at  Shiraz.  What  the  doctor's 
name  was  I  forget,  but  his  history, 
in  a  few  words,  was  this  :  He  had 
been  thirteen  years  in  Persia.  He 
had  left  his  own  country  when  quite 
a  lad,  and  had  wandered  through 
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Turkey  and  Persia.  Having  been 
brought  up  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, he  was  eventually  attached  as 
a  doctor  to  the  Persian  army,  and 
he  had  served  with  it  in  that  capa- 
city the  greater  part  of  his  sojourn 
in  the  country.  His  house  was 
situated  in  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  town  to  that  in  which  we  were, 
so  to  reach  it  we  had  to  make  our 
way  through  the  crowded  bazaars. 
The  gholaum  rode  in  front  of  the 
party.  With  the  zeal  of  new  office, 
he  rained  down  blows  upon  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  the  unof- 
fending crowd  in  a  manner  that 
was  truly  startling  to  witness.  He 
carried  a  long  hazel  wand  for  the 
express  purpose,  and  he  used  it 
like  a  fiend.  At  the  same  time  he 
poured  forth  upon  them  a  torrent 
of  abuse.  "Whose  dogs  are  you, 
to  stand  in  the  road  of  the  favour- 
ed guests  of  the  Prince]"  "Rah 
bideh  !"— "  Give  way  ;"  "  Your  fa- 
ther's graves  are  defiled;"  "Your 
mothers  are  burnt."  And  with 
every  downward  blow,  he  roared 
out  a  "  goorum#auJct"  a  word  it  is 
best  to  leave  untranslated,  as  it 
sounds  far  more  sonorous  in  the 
Persian  than  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. As  our  knees  and  our 
horses'  chests  pushed  a  road  through 
the  sea  of  heads,  I  observed  an  old 
wizen-faced  man  with  a  long  grey 
beard.  From  the  make  of  his 
clothes,  and  his  dark  face,  I  saw  at 
once  he  was  a  native  of  India. 
He  had  perched  himself  on  the 
ledge  of  a  stall  of  the  bazaar.  As 
we  approached,  he  defiantly  slapped 
his  breast,  and  shrieked  out  in 
Hindustani  that  he  had  just  ar- 
rived from  Lucknow,  and  that  he 
had  seen  the  English,  men,  women, 
and  children,  slaughtered  there,  and 
lying  dead  in  heaps ;  that  the  streets 
were  a  guz  deep  with  their  accursed 
blood.  He  wore  the  green  turban, 
proclaiming  him  to  be  a  Syud,  a 
descendant  of  the  Prophet.  The 
gholaum,  probably  on  this  account, 
and  also  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  that  was  said,  did 
not  favour  the  old  villain  with  the 
stick,  which  I  inwardly  prayed  he 


would  do.  The  doctor,  arrayed  in 
his  Persian  costume,  received  us 
with  great  civility  at  his  gate. 
Two  or  three  of  our  servants  were 
admitted  with  us;  the  rest,  with 
the  mules,  went  off  to  a  neighbour- 
ing caravanserai.  A  Persian  break- 
fast, with  its  dishes  swimming  in 
grease  and  smothered  in  onions, 
followed  by  trays  of  fruits  and 
sweetmeats  of  various  kinds,  was 
the  entertainment  provided  us  by 
our  host.  This  Homeric  abun- 
dance, with  its  accompanying  pipes, 
gave  us  steady  occupation  for 
at  least  two  hours.  The  doctor 
produced  some  Shiraz  wine  of  his 
own  make  :  it  was  the  veriest 
vin  ordinaire  I  ever  drank.  How- 
ever, we  drank  it  with  a  fortitude 
that  was  worthy  of  a  better  reward 
than  the  anguish  and  torment  which 
subsequently  we  were  fated  to  en- 
dure. How  bitterly  we  repented 
us  of  our  civility  !  Our  host  was 
married  to  a  young  Armenian  lady, 
but  as  he  had  quite  adopted  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  had  so  long  so- 
journed, we  were  not  graced  with 
her  presence ;  but  from  the  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  the  Venetians 
of  a  window  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  yard,  and  from  a  cloud  of 
white  drapery  that  was  dimly  dis- 
cernible through  them,  I  strongly 
suspected  that  the  light  of  the 
good  doctor's  harem  was  there 
watching  with  curiosity  the  move- 
ments and  appetites  of  the  stran- 
gers. 

As  the  sun  dipped  towards  the 
naked  rocky  hills  that  bound  the 
valley  on  the  west,  we  prepared  for 
a  start.  Our  good  host,  wishing  to 
see  the  last  of  us,  insisted  upon 
riding  out  of  the  city  with  us.  He 
amused  us  by  speaking  of  his  ex- 
perience with  the  Persian  army 
when  on  service.  He  said  the  men 
were  good  enough,  and  of  such 
wonderful  endurance  and  obedi- 
ence that  under  good  officers  they 
would  do  anything.  He  informed 
us  that  he  was  the  only  European 
with  the  Persian  forces  when  they 
made  their  night  attack  on  Sir 
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James  Outram's  force  at  Booras- 
joon  ;  indeed,  he  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  he  planned  and  led  the 
attack  himself ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  "  ces  coquins  d'officiers 
qui  Tie  se  battent  jamais"  as  he 
said,  and  who  ran  at  the  first  fire 
of  our  troops,  we  should  have  suf- 
fered considerably. 

On  our  dismounting  to  take  leave 
of  the  hospitable  doctor,  he  pro- 
duced a  flat-shaped  bottle  which  he 
had  carried,  stowed  away  in  one  of 
his  saddle-bags.  He  declared  that 
our  finishing  the  contents  of  it  be- 
tween the  three  of  us,  before  we 
shook  hands  to  say  good-bye,  would 
give  him  infinite  pleasure.  Indeed, 
he  seemed  to  think  that  friends 
could  not  part  in  any  orthodox  way 
but  this.  The  bottle  contained,  as 
I  found  out  afterwards  to  my  cost, 
arrack,  and  very  strong  arrack  into 
the  bargain.  One  sip,  which  I  took 
in  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  sent 
the  tears  gushing  into  my  eyes,  and 
I  lay  gasping  on  the  ground,  like  a 
trout  on  a  river's  bank.  The  two 
Swedes  drank  it  like  so  much  water. 
At  length,  after  many  protestations 
of  mutual  friendship,  we  bid  the 
good  doctor  a  final  adieu.  He  re- 
turned to  his  Persian  home  ;  we 
turned  our  horses'  heads  towards  the 
village  where  we  purposed  remain- 
ing for  the  night.  The  road  led 
through  a  well-cultivated  plain,  and 
heavy  golden  crops  of  the  bearded 
wheat  waved  like  a  sunlit  ocean  in 
the  evening  breeze.  To  the  right 
we  could  see  the  long  lines  of  the 
Mesjid-i-Verdeh  gardens,  sweeping 
close  up  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains that  bound  the  valley  on  the 
northern  side.  We  rode  about  four 
miles  to  the  village  of  Koosan,  a 
small  place  of  about  one  hundred 
houses.  There  was  no  caravanserai, 
so  the  gholaum,  who  had  ridden  on 
in  front,  had  prepared  for  our  occu- 
pation a  small  house  at  the  corner 
of  the  village.  The  inhabitants  had, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  been  summa- 
rily ejected.  We  found  the  family 
huddled  up  together  on  a  house-top 
adjoining.  Poor  people !  they  were 
evidently  under  the  apprehension 


that  we  should  appropriate,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of,  the  household  gods 
and  provisions,  which  were  all  scat- 
tered about  in  the  rooms  and  yards, 
just  as  they  had  left  them ;  for  they 
had  been  ordered  to  decamp  at  a 
moment's  notice  by  the  ruthless 
gholaum.  The  Reesh-Suffeed,  the 
greybeard  of  the  family,  at  length 
came  forward.  In  trembling  accents 
he  told  us  that  their  hou&e  and  all 
it  contained  were  at  our  entire  dis- 
posal, and  that  he  himself  was  our 
humble  slave.  We  assured  the  old 
gentleman  that  our  servants  would 
not  be  allowed  to  touch  anything  in 
the  house ;  and,  presenting  him  with 
a  few  silver  pieces,  he  went  away 
quite  contented.  We  were  on  the 
point  of  sitting  down  to  our  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  cold  fowl,  when  the 
sound  of  a  horse  galloping  attracted 
our  attention.  We  were  on  the  flat 
terrace  on  the  top  of  the  house. 
Thence  we  could  see  a  horseman  gal- 
loping as  if  for  dear  life.  He  was 
approaching  us  from  the  direction 
of  Shiraz,  leaving  a  long  line  of  dust 
behind  him.  He  pulled  up  imme- 
diately in  front  of  our  door.  The 
Pardoner,  who  had  subsided  into 
rather  a  secondary  position  in  the 
presence  of  the  all  -  commanding 
gholaum,  took  advantage  of  his 
momentary  absence  to  assume  the 
questioning  of  the  stranger.  He 
rushed  out  of  the  gate,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  horseman  by  the  knee, 
commenced  eagerly  to  question  him. 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet, 
whence  come  you  1 "  "  Has  the 
Prime  Minister  had  the  stick  1 " 
Or,  "  Has  the  ;  Antelope'  (the  reign- 
ing monarch's  favourite  wife,  so 
called)  born  a  son  and  heir  into  the 
world,  that  you  ride  in  such  des- 
perate haste  ? ' '  The  horseman  threw 
himself  out  of  the  saddle ;  and,  be- 
ing anxious  to  keep  up  a  few  mi- 
nutes longer  the  curiosity  which 
his  arrival  was  evidently  exciting 
amongst  our  servants,  he  could  only 
prevail  upon  himself  to  answer  to 
their  eager  inquiries,  that  "  God  was 
the  only  God,  and  that  Mohammed 
was  his  Prophet."  At  length  he 
opened  his  saddle-bags,  and  brought 
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forth  two  closed  metal  dishes.  Then, 
seeing  that  our  eyes  were  upon  him, 
he  threw  himself  down  upon  the 
ground ;  and,  with  an  eye  to  future 
"  bucksheesh,"  he  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  quite  overcome 
with  his  exertions.  The  dishes  were 
a  present  from  the  kind  doctor. 
One  contained  a  baked  fowl,  hidden 
in  rice  and  raisins,  still  smoking 
hot ;  the  other  a  pasanjan,  the 
cJief-d' oeuvre  of  the  Persian  cuisine, 
the  secret  of  which,  like  Philippe's 
"  Crameuski  a  la  Polonaise,"  is  be- 
yond the  ken  of  non- culinary  mor- 
tals. Whilst  we  were  at  dinner, 
little  ragged  rosy -faced  children 
came  tripping  along  the  neighbour- 
ing house-tops,  and  took  up  points 
of  observation  near  us.  Beyond 
them  were  groups  of  veiled  women, 
whispering  together,  and  peering 
curiously  at  us  through  their  thick 
white  veils. 

We  passed  the  first  few  hours  of 
darkness  in  convulsed  but  futile 
attempts  to  sleep.  The  floor  seemed 
to  be  alive :  we  found  to  our  cost — at 
least  I  found  to  mine,  for  I  believe 
the  Swede  slept  as  soundly  as  ever 
he  did — that  there  were  other  in- 
habitants of  the  house  besides  the 
family  of  the  old  greybeard. 

May  %6th. — We  were  in  the  saddle 
some  hours  before  daybreak.  My 
companion  the  Swede  was  bent  on 
an  early  start  this  morning,  and  I 
was  only  too  anxious  to  bid  adieu 
to  my  lively  and  tenacious  friends 
of  the  night.  The  Swede  had  a 
wonderfully  persuasive  way  of  his 
own  of  rousing  the  muleteers  from 
their  slumbers,  and  of  getting  them 
to  work  in  packing  away  the  loads. 
No  matter  how  long  the  day's 
march  had  been,  or  how  short  the 
night's  rest,  he  was  always  brisk  and 
lively  at  the  hour  agreed  upon  for 
getting  up.  He  had  a  most  enviable 
way  of  jumping  at  once  into  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  and  of  his 
trousers  and  boots.  With  him  it 
appeared  to  be  all  the  work  of  a 
moment.  There  was  no  moody  si- 
lence, no  general  obfuscation  of  the 
intellect,  with  its  accompanying 
crossness  and  irritability.  He  was  no 


sooner  on  his  legs — which  in  some 
mysterious  manner  made  their  ap- 
pearance already  booted  and  breech- 
ed— than  he  would  spring  towards 
a  great  bundle  of  felt  cloths,  carpets, 
saddles,  and  et  ceteras,  and  with  an 
accompaniment    of    sacres,    would 
dance  a  double -shuffle  upon  and 
around  it.     The  great  mass  would 
instinctively  heave  at  his  approach, 
and  then  shape  itself  into  servants 
and  muleteers.    The  Swede,  ever  ac- 
tive, would  blow  up  the  embers  of  last 
night's  fire,  and  Avave  the  little  black 
coffee-pot  over  them,  in  a  manner 
that  suggested  the  idea  of  a  petite 
tasse  being  ready  before  we  started. 
A  cold  bright  moon  was  shining, 
and  by  its  light  we  could  make  out 
on  our  left  the  jagged  scarped  sum- 
mit of  the  Moolleh-Sirdeh  Mountain. 
The  road  ascended  across  a  stony 
plain,  and  led  us,  just  as  day  was 
breaking,  to  a  ruined  caravanserai 
called  Kinaradgah.      Around   this 
the  hills  closed  in  abruptly.    Below 
was  a  brawling  mountain-torrent, 
which    we    crossed    by    a    ruined 
bridge.      There   \vas  no  sound  or 
appearance    of    human    or   animal 
life,  and  the  bare  hills  around  and 
the  ruins  formed  a  dreary  and  deso- 
late scene.     Through  the  dim  light 
of  the  morning  we  took  our  last 
view   of  the  valley  of  Shiraz,  and 
then  commenced  a  long  tiresome 
ascent.     It  took  us  about  two  hours 
to  get  to  the  top  of  this,  and  then 
we  found  ourselves  overlooking  a 
hilly  broken  country,  well  covered 
in  the  hollows  with  bush  and  shrub, 
principally  the  thorny  mimosa.    At 
a  distance  of  about  twenty-two  miles 
we  approached  a  fine  stream  of  water 
with  a  broad  jungly  bed.    This,  we 
were  told,  was  the  Karahautch  river. 
The  road  kept  along  the  left  bank 
of  it  till  we  arrived  at  Khanazenee- 
oon.    The  village  consisted  of  about 
a  dozen  rude  miserable  hovels ;  the 
caravanserai  we  found   completely 
in  ruins.     Provisions  were  scarce  ; 
but  the  gholaum's  threats  and  the 
Pardoner's   krans — a   silver    piece 
worth  about  lOd. — made  some  bread 
and  some  bruised  barley-straw  to 
appear.     There  were  some  patches 
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of  cultivation  near  the  village  ;  and 
judging  from  the  backwardness  of 
the  crops,  and  the  crispness  and 
chilliness  of  the  morning  air,  I 
should  say  this  place  was  at  least 
one  thousand  feet  higher  than  Shi- 
raz. There  was  no  great  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  as  we  had  experi- 
enced during  our  stay  at  Shiraz.  In 
the  evening  a  man  rode  up  to  the  serai, 
and  was  very  anxious  to  persuade 
us  to  allow  him  to  be  our  guide  to 
the  ruins  of  Shahpoor.  The  stran- 
ger was  a  square-built  powerful 
man,  and  from  his  dress  we  sup- 
posed he  belonged  to  some  Eliaut 
tribe.  His  beard  was  dyed  a  bright 
red,  and  this,  added  to  a  treacherous 
thievish  eye,  did  not  altogether  give 
him  the  appearance  of  a  man  whose 
services  one  would  be  anxious  to 
enlist  as  a  guide  in  a  lone  desert 
place,  as  the  ruins  of  Shahpoor  were 
described  to  be.  The  ruins  were 
still  three  marches  distant,  so  we 
gave  "  Red  Beard "  to  understand 
that  there  was  plenty  of  time  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  that  at 
Kauzeroon  we  should  determine 
whether  we  would  visit  the  ruins 
or  not,  this  being  still  an  open 
question,  as  they  lay  some  distance 
off  our  direct  road.  Red  Beard  and 
the  gholaum  then  had  an  argument 
as  to  the  distance  of  the  ruins 
from  our  road.  The  gholaum  was 
as  anxious  that  we  should  not  go 
as  Red  Beard  that  we  should. 
One  said  the  distance  was  only  a 
"meidanee  asp" — a  few  minutes' 
gallop  ;  the  other  vowed  it  was  at 
least  two  days'  march.  In  the  heat 
of  the  argument  they  called  each 
other  some  horrible  names,  and 
Red  Beard  fingered  his  dagger 
in  a  manner  truly  ominous.  How- 
ever, he  finally  withdrew;  and  when 
he  was  safe  out  of  hearing,  the 
gholaum  waxed  bold  as  a  lion,  and 
informed  us  that  the  stranger  be- 
longed to  a  tribe  of  plundering 
Eliauts  who  had  lately  occupied 
the  pastures  around  the  ruins. 
These  Eliauts,  he  said,  would  watch 
their  opportunity,  and,  should  we 
visit  the  ruins,  they  would  attack 
us,  and  most  inevitably  cut  our 


throats.  Whether  the  gholaum 
was  right  in  his  suppositions,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  with  a  view 
to  keep  us  on  the  straight  road,  and 
so  give  himself  and  his  horse  less 
to  do,  I  know  not.  Red  Beard, 
except  to  untie  his  horse  from  the 
gate  of  the  serai,  never  appeared  to 
us  again.  We  saw  the  last  of  him 
as  he  jogged  quietly  away  over  the 
hills,  in  the  golden  light  of  the 
setting  sun. 

27^/j,. — We  had  a  march  of  twenty- 
three  miles  before  us,  so  we  were  in 
the  saddle  by  3  A.M.  The  gholaum 
had  warned  us  the  evening  before  that 
this  was  a  march  of  some  danger,  as 
it  lay  through  a  lonely  uninhabited 
country.  It  was  only  after  con- 
siderable remonstrance  on  his  part 
that  he  would  consent  to  start  so 
many  hours  before  daybreak.  He 
declared  that,  if  he  did  start  so 
early, -we  took  all  responsibility  on 
our  own  shoulders.  The  Swede 
consoled  him  with  the  reflection, 
that  if  anything  did  go  wrong,  the 
first  shot  fired  by  us  would  be  at 
his  (the  gholaum' s)  head.  To  make 
our  party  as  formidable  in  numbers 
as  possible,  some  dozen  or  so  ke- 
cJmckcJtees  or  guards  from  the  vil- 
lage were  hired.  These  were  to 
accompany  us  for  the  first  twelve 
miles  of  our  march,  as  this  was  con- 
sidered the  portion  of  it  on  which 
we  were  most  liable  to  attack.  As 
day  broke  we  forded  the  Khara- 
hautch  river.  The  increasing  light 
showed  us  the  persons  of  our  guards, 
whom  as  yet  we  had  only  heard 
pattering  along  through  the  dark- 
ness by  our  horses'  sides.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  of  them,  wild- 
looking  fellows,  with  close-fitting 
felt  caps  stuck  on  the  top  of  their 
matted  locks.  They  were  all  armed 
with  a  long  matchlock,  a  pistol,  and 
a  sabre  each.  Their  clothes,  for  the 
most  part,  hung  in  rags  over  their 
large  brawny  frames.  With  a  sort 
of  coarse  sandal  on  their  feet,  they 
strode  sturdily  along  over  the  stony 
road.  As  long  as  the  darkness  had 
hid  surrounding  objects  from  our 
view,  our  servants  had  ridden  along 
in  silence.  If  they  did  venture 
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upon  a  remark  it  was  in  a  whisper, 
and    the    guards    themselves   had 
strode  along  in  silence  ;   for  they 
were  as  much  afraid  of  the  Bukti- 
arees  as  any  of  our  servants  were  ; 
and  had  we   been  attacked,   they, 
headed    by    the   gholaum,    would 
probably  have  been  the  first  to  run. 
We  ascended  the  Seena  Suffeed,  a 
very  steep  bit  of  road,  leading — with 
a  true  disdain  of  any  engineering 
principle — straight  as   an   arrow's 
flight  up  a  mountain-side.     By  the 
time  we  reached  the  summit,  the 
sun  was  shedding  his  rays  with  a 
lavish    hand    down    the    wooded 
slopes,  and  into  the  gloomy  moun- 
tain recesses.    This  broad  daylight, 
added  to  a  level  piece  of  ground 
that   made  its  appearance  by  the 
side  of  the    road  on  the  summit, 
developed    the    hitherto    dormant 
manhood  of  the  gholaum.     During 
the  darkness  of  night  he  had  kept 
his  position  well  in  the  centre  of 
the    party ;     now    that    shapeless 
bundle  of  felt  and  linen  suddenly 
assumed  the  form  and  appearance 
of  a  dashing  horseman.    He  stabbed 
the  lean  sides  of  his  Rosin  ante  with 
the  heavy  iron  stirrups ;  then  he 
dashed  forward,  and   unslung  his 
long  heavy  matchlock.  In  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes,  having  kept  his 
horse  circling  at  full  gallop,  he  had 
disposed  of  any  amount  of  imagin- 
ary enemies.     At  some  he  pointed 
his  matchlock  immediately  over  his 
horse's  ears.      Others,  again,  were 
in  close  pursuit  of  him.     At  these, 
he  levelled  his  matchlock,  holding 
it  parallel  to  and  immediately  over 
his  courser's   streaming  tail.      He 
threw  himself  to  the  right  of  his 
saddle,  then  to  the  left ;  he  looked 
from  under  his  horse's  belly ;  and 
then  he  finally  pulled  up  his  smok- 
ing steed.  He  looked  so  well  pleased 
with  himself,  that  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt   he  laid  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul,  that  he  had 
imbued  us  with  no  small  admiration 
of  his  prowess  ;  and  we  could  not 
but  admit,  seeing  the  very  stony 
and  rough  state  of  the  ground,  that 
the  performance,  both  on  his  own 
part  and  on  the  part  of  his  steed, 


was  very  creditable.  But  it  was  a 
relief  to  us  when  the  evolutions 
had  come  duly  to  an  end  ;  for  the 
poor  horse  looked  as  if  he  had  had 
quite  enough  of  it ;  so  much  so 
that,  at  the  completion  of  the  per- 
formance, the  sharp  cruel  bit  threw 
him  so  completely  on  his  haunches 
that  I  was  prepared  to  see  the  poor 
brute  go  rolling  backwards  down 
the  mountain-side.  A  small  ruined 
tower,  which  they  called  a  guard- 
house, was  close  at  hand.  Here  we 
dismounted  to  breathe  the  horses. 
The  servants,  taking  the  direction 
of  Mecca  from  the  position  of  the 
rising  sun,  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
muttered  over  their  prayers.  The 
gholaum  had  put  himself  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  front ;  and 
there  he  remained  as  a  sort  of  fugle- 
man to  the  rest. 

From  the  commanding  spot  on 
which  we  stood,  the  eye  ranged  over 
a  wide  extent  of  mountain -slopes 
and  mountain-summits  fading  blue 
into  the  distance.  The  hollows  were 
thickly  wooded  with  the  sturdy 
black  thorn  tree,  and  a  species  of 
dwarf  oak.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  views  I  had  seen  in  this 
country  of  level  plains  and  desert 
wastes.  From  the  tower  we  com- 
menced the  descent  to  the  plain  of 
Dust-Arjun  :  once  in  the  plain,  we 
struck  across  it,  and  passed  the  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  nearly  all  in 
ruins.  The  road  beyond  led  away 
to  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  along 
the  base  of  a  scarped  mountain-side. 
This  reared  itself  up  like  a  giant 
wall,  and  out  of  it  were  gushing 
several  springs  of  water.  These 
formed  below  into  one  clear  limpid 
stream,  which  meandered  away  to 
the  left  through  the  grassy  plain. 
About  two  miles  beyond  this  we 
crossed  another  small  stream,  and 
entered  the  village  of  Musheer — a 
little  walled  place,  containing  about 
six  houses.  We  had  ridden  on  a 
little  ahead  of  the  mules,  and  as  the 
sun  was  very  hot  we  pulled  up  un- 
der the  gateway,  and  waited  there 
till  the  mules  came  up.  We  were 
at  once  surrounded  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  women,  old  and  young, 
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were  all  unveiled.  They  approached 
us  without  the  least  hesitation,  and 
brought  us  some  large  jars  of  curds 
and  whey.  The  men  implored  us 
for  medicines :  they  seemed  to 
think  that  anything  we  had  by  us 
in  the  shape  of  medicine  must  be 
precious.  I  happened  to  have  some 
dozen  rhubarb  pills  in  my  saddle- 
bags ;  and,  the  properties  of  the  drug 
having  been  duly  explained,  they 
were  carried  off  as  a  priceless  trea- 
sure. Whilst  we  were  waiting  here, 
a  mule  of  ours,  carrying  one  of  the 
grooms  and  some  stable  kit,  fell 
backwards  into  the  little  stream 
near  the  village.  The  groom  soon 
scrambled  out,  but  the  poor  mule 
stuck  fast  in  the  black  mud.  The 
whole  village  at  once  rushed  down 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  under 
a  storm  of  blows  and  Allahs,  the 
animal  struggled  on  to  the  bank. 
Leaving  the  village,  we  commenced 
the  rugged  ascent  of  the  Pier-e-zun, 
or  "  Old  Woman's  Pass."  The  path 
led  over  one  continual  mass  of 
large  boulders  and  rocks,  and  it  was 
as  much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  the 
horses  on  their  legs.  We  ascended 
continually  for  about  an  hour,  and 
then  found  ourselves  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Pass.  There  was  no 
view,  for  the  precipitous  mountain- 
sides closed  in  upon  the  road,  and 
allowed  nothing  but  their  rocks  and 
chasms  immediately  over  our  heads 
to  be  seen.  We  then  made  a  rapid 
zig-zag  descent  to  the  caravanserai 
of  Mean-i-Kotul.  The  serai  had 
been  lately  erected,  and  was  in 
good  order  in  consequence.  It 
was  built  on  a  natural  terrace  some 
300  yards  square,  jutting  out  from 
the  steep  mountain  -  slope.  It  is 
the  half  way -house,  as  the  name 
signifies,  on  the  ascent  of  the 
Pier-e-zun  from  this  side.  There 
were  no  provisions  obtainable  at 
the  serai ;  but  late  in  the  evening 
some  forage  for  the  horses  was 
brought  from  the  villages  Kul- 
loonee  and  Abdoree,  which  they 
told  us  were  situated  in  the  val- 
ley below.  Our  evening  repast 
was  of  the  very  lightest  description 
possible,  and  sleep  that  night  was 


out  of  the  question.  Nothing 
availed  against  the  fury  of  the  mos- 
quitos  and  sand-flies ;  but  what 
with  smoking  and  drinking  tea,  we 
passed  the  hours  till  the  moon  shed 
her  welcome  light  over  the  wilder- 
ness of  mountains  around  us.  One 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th 
saw  us  again  in  the  saddle,  and 
continuing  the  descent  of  the  Pier- 
e-zun.  I  was  very  sleepy ;  but  my 
horse  stumbled  and  tripped  in  such 
an  aggravating  way  down  the 
rough  road  we  were  travelling,  that 
I  could  not  but  keep  awake.  A 
continued  descent  for  about  four 
miles,  and  we  were  in  the  valley  of 
Dusht-Beer.  Here  we  rode  under 
trees  of  the  dwarf  oak,  ash,  and 
blackthorn.  There  was  no  under- 
growth, but  springy  soft  turf  came 
close  up  to  the  edge  of  the  road. 
The  whole  valley  was  bathed  in  the 
silvery  light  of  the  moon  ;  and  the 
quiet  beauty  of  the  scene  was  a 
pleasant  change  from  the  rugged 
slopes  of  the  Pier-e-zun.  I  was  too 
tired  to  keep  long  awake.  Our 
horses  moved  noiselessly  along  over 
the  sandy  road ;  and  soon  the  moon- 
lit glades,  the  stalwart  frame  of  my 
companion  the  Swede,  and  my 
horse's  ears, — three  objects  upon 
which,  alternately,  I  had  in  vain 
tried  to  rivet  my  attention — ap- 
peared to  spin  round  in  mazy  con- 
fusion, and  then  dissolve  into  mist. 
My  eyes  shut  with  a  sudden  snap, 
and  all  senses,  save  the  one  of  re- 
maining in  my  saddle,  deserted  me. 
How  far  I  rode,  thus  oblivious  to 
everything  around  me,  I  know  not ; 
but  this  I  do  know,  that  when  fate 
decreed  I  was  to  be  awoke,  it  was 
to  be  done  rather  rudely.  There 
was  a  crash — a  noise  much  resem- 
bling that  which  arises  upon  a  heavy 
weight  charging  a  "  bullfinch  ;  " 
something  hit  me  a  violent  blow  on 
the  nose,  which  made  me  reel  in  my 
saddle,  and  eventually  laid  me  back- 
ward, with  an  irresistible  thrust, 
with  my  head  over  my  horse's  tail. 
My  hat  was  knocked  off ;  and  there 
was  a  feeling  as  if  all  my  hair  had 
been  dragged  out  by  the  roots  and 
my  face  knocked  into  a  jelly.  Liter- 
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ally  speaking,  I  was  painfully  alive 
to  my  situation.  When  I  did  ven- 
ture to  take  a  look,  I  found  that 
my  horse,  probably  tempted  by  the 
grass,  had  wandered  off  the  road, 
and  carried  me  against  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  blackthorn- tree.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  had  convinced  my- 
self as  to  the  extent  of  the  damage 
done  ;  and  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  my  nose,  though 
feeling  very  much  as  if  the  redoubt- 
able Sayers  had  been  practising 
upon  it,  was  still  in  its  proper  place 
— a  fact  about  which,  at  first,  grave 
doubts  had  arisen  in  my  mind. 

"Quid quisqne  vitet,  nunquam homini satis 
Cautum  est,  in  horas  ;  " 

and  thinking  how  just  was  the  re- 
mark, and  how  a  triste  lignum  also 
had  caused  the  writing  of  it,  I  vowed 
that  this  should  be  the  last  time 
that  the  drowsy  god  should  over- 
come me  in  the  saddle.  A  previous 
conquest  of  his  had  led  me  into 
trouble  some  months  before.  We 
had  left  Baghdad  some  days,  and 
as  the  weather  was  very  hot,  we 
generally  managed  to  get  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  march  before 
day  broke.  The  night  in  question 
we  had  been  in  the  saddle  since 
midnight,  and  after  many  ineffec- 
tual attempts  at  resistance,  I  finally 
succumbed.  I  was  awoke  by  the 
tinkling  of  bells  all  round  me  :  the 
sound,  I  knew,  announced  the  pass- 
ing of  a  caravan.  By  the  faint  light 
of  a  sickly  moon,  I  could  see,  on  all 
sides  of  me,  a  sea  of  long  black 
boxes  surging  by  me.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  some  scores  of  mules, 
each  laden  with  two  of  these  boxes, 
which  were  balanced  like  panniers 
across  his  back.  The  boxes  were  five 
and  six  feet  long,  and  many  of  them 
but  loosely  nailed  together.  My 
horse  had  carried  me  into  the  midst 
of  a  moving  cemetery ;  for  these 
— pah  !  another  sense  besides  that 
of  sight  informed  me — were  all 
coffins.  They  contained  the  bodies 
of  the  devout,  who  had  died  in  the 
true  faith,  and  who  were  now  being 
taken  to  Kerbela,  to  be  eventually 
buried  by  their  sorrowing  relatives, 


in  the  consecrated  ground  around 
the  tomb  of  the  holy  martyr  Hoo- 
sein.  It  was  a  close  sultry  night, 
and  for  some  minutes  I  found  it 
impossible  to  get  clear  of  these  long 
black  boxes,  that  came  crowding 
upon  me  as  if  there  was  no  end  to 
them.  For  those  few  minutes — 
they  seemed  an  age — a  sickness 
came  over,  me,  that  made  me  reel 
in  my  saddle,  and  left  me  with 
scarcely  strength  sufficient  to  keep 
my  seat,  whilst  my  horse  plunged 
and  started,  as  every  now  and  again 
a  coffin  came  bumping  against  his 
sides.  Many  of  these  coffins  had 
travelled  thus  hundreds  of  miles ; 
and  into  their  gaping  fissures — in- 
deed from  some  of  them  whole 
planks  had  fallen  away — the  moon 
shed  her  dim  rays.  I  fancied  every 
now  and  then  I  could  see  the 
ghastly  faces  of  the  dead,  and 
their  shrivelled  limbs,  as  they 
swayed  backwards  and  forwards 
in  their  fragile  tenement  with  the 
jolting  of  the  mule. 

Shortly  after  day  dawned  we 
commenced  the  descent  of  the 
"Kotul-e-Doktur"  (the  Pass  of  the 
Maiden).  The  descent  was  very 
rapid,  but  the  road  excellent.  It 
led  in  a  series  of  short  zigzags  down 
the  perpendicular  side  of  a  stupend- 
ous cliff  of  the  mountain.  The  road 
was  perfectly  smooth ;  quicklime 
had  been  used  in  filling  up  and 
levelling  the  way,  after  the  debris 
of  rocks  and  stones  had  been  hurled 
over  the  side.  A  strong  stone  para- 
pet is  continued  down  the  descent 
for  about  two  miles.  Looking  over 
this  parapet,  at  the  summit,  one 
might  drop  a  stone  on  to  any  one 
of  the  tiny  zigzags  of  the  way  far 
below,  so  precipitous  is  the  moun- 
tain-side. This  smoothing  of  the 
roadway  and  repairs  of  the  parapet 
had  been  effected  in  1847,  by  a 
merchant  of  Shiraz.  Before  this, 
the  Kotul-e-Doktur  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  passes 
in  Persia.  At  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
and  looking  up  at  the  rugged  moun- 
tain-brow now  capped  with  fleecy 
clouds  of  morning  mist,  we  had 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the 
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good  Shirazee,  who  had  lavished  his 
wealth  in  making  the  roadway  such 
an  easy  one  as  we  had  found  it. 
This  was  the  one  sole  instance,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  our  travels 
in  Persia,  where  it  was  visible  that 
the  hand  of  man  had  been  at  work 
in  mending  the  road.  Even  close 
up  to  the  gates  of  their  large  cities, 
such  a  thing  as  road  repair  is  never 
dreamt  of. 

The  descent  finished,  we  entered 
the  riante  valley  of  Kauzeroon. 
The  road  passes  under  a  cliff,  a 
large  portion  of  which,  we  observed, 
had  been  scarped  away.  On  the 
smooth  surface  of  rock  a  group  of 
figures,  considerably  larger  than  life, 
was  represented  in  a  rude  bas-relief. 
This,  as  we  learned,  was  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  our  old  friend  Timoor 
Mirza — one  of  the  Persian  princes 
who  were  once  well  known  in  Eng- 
land— to  hand  his  name  down  to 
posterity.  The  whole  sculpture, 
called  by  the  people  Nuks-e-Timoor, 
was  a  rude  imitation  of  the  grand 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Nuks-i-Roostum, 
which  we  had  visited,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Tomb  of  Darius,  some 
weeks  previous.  In  this  the  hero, 
supposed  to  be  Timoor  himself,  in 
gala  costume,  is  seen  sitting  on  a 
chair,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
rickety- looking  affair,  and  all  on 
one  side ;  and  some  one,  whether 
man  or  woman  it  is  difficult  to 
decide,  is  handing  him  a  kalioon  : 
the  attendants,  three  in  number, 
with  their  arms  duly  folded  across 
their  chests,  stand  ranged  at  the 
side.  The  delineation  of  this  scene 
had  certainly  no  claims  to  high  art ; 
but,  looking  at  the  size  of  the  figures, 
and  the  large  portion  of  the  cliff 
that  must  have  been  scarped  away, 
it  was  evident  that  our  worthy 
friend  Timoor  had  spared  no  pains. 
In  the  distant  part  of  the  valley  to 
the  west,  the  blue  waters  of  a  lake 
were  discernible.  Some  of  our 
people  affirmed  that  it  was  a  lake 
of  brackish  salt  water;  others,  again, 
said  it  was  sweet  water.  I  inclined 
to  the  former  opinion,  as  there  were 
no  villages  to  be  seen  on  its  shores. 
The  name  it  went  by  was  the  Dur- 


reea  Per-i-shoon.  As  we  approached 
Kauzeroon,  we  rode  through  fields 
of  corn  extending  right  across  the 
valley.  The  harvest  had  com- 
menced, for  the  greater  part  of  the 
heavy  crops  stood  in  sheaves.  Here 
we  saw  the  first  date-trees  since  we 
had  left,  twelve  months  ago,  the 
plain  around  Baghdad.  Their  pre- 
sence warned  us  of  our  approach  to 
the  fierce  heats  of  the  sea-level. 
They  cannot  live  in  the  high  table- 
lands of  Persia.  There  the  snow 
and  ice  of  winter  kills  them.  We 
passed  under  the  grey  stone  walls 
of  the  town,  and  took  up  our  quar- 
ters in  a  small  summer-house,  at 
an  angle  of  the  Baug-i-Noor,  one  of 
the  most  famed  orange-groves  of 
Persia. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when, 
wooed  by  the  evening  breeze,  which 
came  sighing  through  the  orange- 
groves,  gentle  as  a  woman's  voice, 
we  determined  on  remaining  here 
for  the  morrow.  The  cattle  were 
in  need  of  rest,  and  the  servants 
begged  hard  for  a  halt.  Our  ori- 
ginal plan  was  to  make  a  day  of  it 
at  the  ruins  of  Shahpoor;  but  the 
deep  shade  of  the  orange-groves, 
and  the  delicious  perfume  of  the 
blossoms,  decided  the  point.  A  halt 
was  determined  upon,  and  Shahpoor 
forgotten,  amid  the  sense  of  com- 
plete repose,  and  dolcefar  niente  of 
our  groves. 

We  started  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th,  at  about  1  A.M.  There  was  no 
moon,  but  the  heavens,  without  a 
cloud,  were  in  the  full  glory  of  star- 
light. The  road  led  westerly 
across  the  valley,  at  first  through 
cultivation ;  from  this  it  struck  into 
a  waste  desert  tract  of  country, 
thinly  covered  with  bush.  As  we 
were  moving  silently  along  across 
this  plain,  a  howl,  or  rather  a  shriek, 
the  most  unearthly  in  its  tones  that 
I  ever  heard,  suddenly  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  The  sound 
came  from  a  spot  apparently  close 
to  the  side  of  the  road.  It  was 
continued  for  some  moments.  Then 
the  shrieks  became  less  and  less  in- 
tense, and  finally  merged  into  a  loud 
hissing  noise,  to  which  it  was  horrible 
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to  listen.  So  unearthly  was  the 
sound,  and  so  dismally  did  it  strike 
my  ear,  as  it  came  ringing  through 
the  still  night  air,  that  I  involun- 
tarily shuddered,  and  my  very  blood 
ran  cold,  as  I  strained  my  eyes  into 
the  gloom  of  night  to  see  whence 
such  sounds  could  emanate.  So  near 
did  it  seem,  that  we  instantly  pushed 
our  horses  onwards,  and  towards 
the  spot  from  whence  the  sound 
appeared  to  issue.  But  it  was  to 
no  purpose  :  not  a  thing  moving 
could  we  distinguish  in  the  dark- 
ness. Was  this  the  voice  of  the 
Ghaulee  Beaubee — the  same  lonely 
demon  by  whom,  the  Afghans 
aver,  every  desert  and  waste  soli- 
tude of  their  country  is  tenanted  1 
In  India  I  had  heard,  and  that 
often  enough,  the  mournful  yellings 
of  jackals,  and  the  strange  laughing 
bark  of  the  hysena  ;  in  Africa  I  had 
listened  in  the  still  night  to  the 
grand  roar  of  the  lion,  as  it  came 
booming  across  the  plain ;  but 
never  in  my  life  had  I  heard  any- 
thing so  appalling  as  these  un- 
earthly shrieks.  Volney,  in  *Les 
Euines,'  speaks  of  the  howling  of 
jackals  at  night  as  sounds  expres- 
sive of  loneliness  and  solitude. 
I  am  sure  the  sounds  to  which  we 
listened  that  night  were  highly 
suggestive  of  the  same.  The  Per- 
sians said  they  were  the  call  of  an 
animal  whom  they  named  the  Sug- 
i-toor,  or  tusked  dog.  Perhaps  it 
was  some  old  toothless  jackal  — 
though  the  call  was  far  more  appal- 
ling and  dismal  than  anything  I 
had  heard  from  jackals  before — 
who  had  been  jilted  in  his  younger 
days,  and  was  now  possessed  of  an 
unhappy  spirit,  that  urged  him  thus 
to  lament  his  woes.  It  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  an  animal  that,  I 
believe,  some  call  the  "  lion's  pro- 
vider." He  is  commonly  supposed 
to  hunt  for  the  larger  animals  of 
prey,  and  then,  when  he  has  dis- 
covered anything,  he  invites  them 
to  the  repast  with  his,  to  them, 
welcome  yellings.  Whether  he  had 
proposed  to  himself  a  treat  of  the 
kind  off  our  remains,  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently a  naturalist  to  declare 


positively,  but  he  certainly  haunted 
us  with  his  dreadful  howls  and 
shrieks  for  about  ten  minutes.  One 
of  our  servants  then  fired  a  pistol- 
shot  at  random  into  the  darkness 
toward  the  sound,  and  we  heard  no 
more  of  our  dismal  visitant.  The 
first  streak  of  dawn  showed  us  we 
were  passing  some  low  stony  hills 
to  the  right  of  our  road.  Beyond 
these,  we  were  told,  at  a  distance  of 
some  twelve  miles,  lay  the  ruins  of 
Shahpoor.  We  left  the  plain  of 
Kauzeroon  by  the  pass  of  Tung-i- 
Toorkoon  ;  and  a  most  formidable 
defile  we  found  it.  Hitherto  I  had 
never  had  the  misfortune  to  ride 
through  any  pass  approaching  this 
one  in  roughness  and  badness  of 
road.  Turning  west,  we  struck  into 
a  defile,  leading  through  gigantic 
rocks  of  limestone  and  gypsum, 
piled  in  confused  masses  around  us. 
For  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  hard 
dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  was 
the  only  road-maker.  So  narrow 
is  the  way  that,  in  many  places,  two 
horsemen  could  not  ride  abreast. 
We  dismounted,  and  led  our  horses 
over  the  great  boulders  of  rock, 
over  which  the  passing  caravans 
had  worn,  here  and  there,  rough 
steps.  The  horses  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  along ;  even  the 
sure-footed  mules  looked  down 
in  their  cautious  way,  and  went 
on  carefully  picking  their  steps. 
Not  a  bush,  or  a  shrub,  or  even  a 
blade  of  grass  was  visible  —  no- 
thing but  these  huge  masses  pf 
naked  rock  met  the  eye.  There 
was  not  a  vestige  of  a  sound  of 
animal  life ;  all  around  was  the 
dead  silence  of  the  grave.  It 
was  a  place  that  Alastor  or  the 
Spirit  of  Solitude  might  have  found 
especial  delight  in  ;  but  I,  for  one, 
was  glad  to  emerge  from  the  gloomy 
pass,  and  to  enter  the  little  valley 
of  Koomaridge.  For  about  four 
miles  we  rode  through  fields  where 
the  villagers  were  all  busy  with 
the  harvest,  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  crops,  we  observed,  was 
in.  At  a  distance  that  we  reck- 
oned at  nineteen  miles  we  arrived 
at  Koomaridge,  a  small  village,  the 
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houses  in  which  were  all  built  of 
stone.  There  was  no  place  for  us 
to  put  up  in  save  a  stable  ;  and 
though  this  was  swarming  with 
fleas  and  other  vermin,  we  were 
glad  to  take  refuge  in  it  from  the 
already  powerful  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun.  Every  house  we  saw 
had  its  three  or  four  bee-hives,  and 
the  villagers  brought  us  a  quantity 
of  fine  clean-looking  honey.  It 
was  very  sweet,  though  with  but 
little  flavour.  A  happy  thought  of 
the  Swede's  set  us  to  work  mixing 
it  with  the  curds  and  whey,  which 
was  usually  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  our  breakfast.  Milk  in  this 
shape  is  generally  obtainable  in  the 
smallest  villages  of  Persia,  and 
since  we  had  left  Shiraz,  it  had 
been  our  principal  subsistence.  Tea 
one  drinks  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  but  never  with  milk. 
The  heat  during  the  day  in  our 
stable  was  great.  We  had  spread 
our  carpets  on  a  spot  that  had 
been  swept  and  sprinkled  with 
water — a  little  oasis  amid  the  desert 
of  dust  and  rubbish  around — but, 
owing  to  the  swarms  of  flies  and 
fleas  to  which  we  finally  became  a 
helpless  prey,  our  mid-day  siesta 
was  of  a  most  troubled  and  feverish 
character.  In  the  evening  the  men 
returned  from  the  harvest  -  field  ; 
and  whilst  we  were  at  dinner,  they 
gathered  in  groups  about  our  hum- 
ble dwelling.  This  gave  the  gho- 
laum  a  good  opportunity  of  holding 
forth  to  them  about  the  badness  of 
the  lodging  which  had  been  provid- 
ed us.  They  swore  by  Allah  that 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  They 
said  that  every  place  that  was  not 
actually  occupied  by  their  wives 
and  families  was  at  present  filled 
with  corn  that  had  as  yet  not  been 
trodden  out.  The  men  of  this  vil- 
lage were  fine  sturdy -looking  fel- 
lows. Two  or  three  of  them  came 
forward,  and  said  that  during  the 
war  they  had  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  Persian  army,  and  carried  fruit 
and  provisions  into  the  English 
camp,  then  before  Bushire. 

No  sooner  was  it  dark  than  we 
clambered    up  to    our    stable-top. 

VOL.  XCII.— NO.  DLXIII. 


There,  with  the  starlit  vault  of 
heaven  above  us,  we  enjoyed  some 
few  hours'  sleep,  undisturbed. 

31  st. — This  was  comparatively  a 
short  march  of  twelve  miles.  But 
as  we  had  the  formidable  descent 
of  the  Kotul-e-Koomaridge  before 
us,  we  started  at  about  4  A.M.  The 
gholaum  said,  that  by  starting  at 
this  hour  we  should  reach  the 
worst  part  of  the  road  about  the 
time  day  would  break.  We  de- 
scended continually,  splashing  every 
now  and  then  through  a  stream. 
The  road  seemed  to  find  a  pleasure 
in  crossing  from  bank  to  bank.  It 
was  anything  but  a  pleasure  to  us, 
for  our  horses  slipped  and  stumbled 
about  in  the  darkness  over  the 
rocky  bed  in  such  a  way,  that  a 
cold  bath  seemed  imminent  more 
than  once.  After  riding  about  three 
miles,  a  ruined  toll-house  on  the 
right  warned  us  that  we  were  on 
the  summit  of  the  pass.  We  halted 
some  little  time  here,  to  allow  our- 
selves the  advantage  of  full  day- 
light before  we  commenced  the  de- 
scent, which  the  gholaum  described 
as  "  nal-shicken"  literally,  shoe- 
breaking  to  a  degree.  This  is  a 
word  very  commonly  made  use  of  ; 
and  when  a  Persian  does  not  know 
the  name  of  any  particular  moun- 
tain pass  or  ascent — perhaps  a  name 
does  not  exist — he  will  at  once 
christen  it  nal-shicken.  As  day- 
light streamed  over  the  wilderness 
of  mountains  around  us,  we  found 
we  were  looking  down  upon  a  scene, 
surpassing,  in  savage  wild  grandeur, 
anything  either  of  us  had  ever  be- 
held. From  the  height  on  which 
we  stood,  the  road  plunged  down 
the  precipitous  mountain-side,  like 
an  eagle  from  his  eyrie,  into  the 
gloomy  depths  below.  To  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  sharp  jagged  rocks 
of  limestone-rock  shot  up  as  if  ready 
to  impale  us.  The  mountains  about 
the  pass  form  a  sort  of  horse-shoe 
around  it;  and  their  rugged  fore- 
heads, clearly  defined  against  the 
morning  sky,  beetled  ominously 
over  every  inch  of  the  descent.  It 
looked  as  if  a  child's  strength  ex- 
erted on  those  awful  summits  could 
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crush  a  host  in  the  pass  below.  We 
thought  the  pass  of  the  Tungi  Toor- 
koon  bad,  but  it  was  a  joke  com- 
pared to  this.  There  was  no  trace 
of  the  hand  of  man  having  been  em- 
ployed in  any  one  single  part  of  the 
descent.  Since  the  day  that  Alexan- 
der and  his  legions  had  poured 
down  it,  this  must  have  been  one 
of  the  great  highways  of  Persia ; 
still,  there  was  no  sign  that  there 
had  been  any  attempt  to  better  or 
broaden  the  roadway.  Our  horses 
were  down  on  their  sides  several 
times,  and  I  saw  the  Swede  himself 
shoot  down  the  smooth  sloping  side 
of  a  mass  of  rock  like  an  avalanche. 
The  gholaum  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  did  not  dismount.  His 
horse  was  a  wonderfully  sure-footed 
animal.  Without  any  assistance 
from  his  rider,  he  picked  his  way, 
doubled  his  legs  under  him,  and 
sprang  from  rock  to  rock  like  a 
goat.  It  was  the  most  marvellous 
performance  on  the  part  of  a  horse 
I  ever  saw — off  saw-dust.  I  led 
my  favourite  horse,  a  hot-blooded 
fiery  chestnut,  the  whole  way,  but 
he  was  slipping  and  plunging  like  a 
mad  thing,  and  in  such  a  fearful  way 
that  I  knew  at  any  moment  he  might 
be  over  the  side  and  dashed  to  a 
thousand  atoms.  It  was  with  no 
small  relief  then,  that,  at  the  end 
of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  so,  I 
heard  the  gholaum  gurgle  out  an  "A  l- 
humdulillah,"—'"  Praise  be  to  God." 
We  were  over  the  worst  of  it,  and 
I  breathed  more  freely,  and  tried 
to  coax  the  chestnut  into  a  happier 
frame  of  mind  than  his  distended 
nostrils  and  foaming  sides  then  be- 
tokened. We  pushed  on  to  the 
Khoonazaberni  river,  and  were  soon 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  its  clear 
waters  flashing  merrily  along  over 
their  rocky  bed.  It  was  a  fine 
stream,  some  thirty  or  forty  yards 
wide,  and  the  road  kept  along  the 
bank  till  we  debouched  into  the 
plain  of  Kisht.  The  sun's  rays 
were  hot  ere  we  reached  the  village 
of  Koonartakta.  Here  we  found  a 
good  caravanserai,  built  some  little 
distance  from  the  straggling  village, 
which  we  heard  was  occupied  by  a 


nomad  tribe.  From  the  platform 
on  the  top  of  the  serai  we  looked 
down  upon  a  well-cultivated  plain, 
some  eight  or  nine  miles  long,  and 
dotted  with  a  few  villages.  Dark- 
green  lines  swept  across  the  plain 
in  all  directions  ;  these  were  the 
famous  date -bearing  groves  of 
Kisht.  The  serai  was  a  well-built 
one,  and  the  walls  were  of  such  a 
substantial  thickness  that  we  did 
not  feel  the  heat  to-day  as  we  had 
done  yesterday.  We  were,  notwith- 
standing, at  least  two  thousand  feet 
nearer  the  sea-level. 

A  little  after  noon,  when  most  of 
the  servants  were  asleep,  and  I  only 
happened  by  accident  to  be  awake 
— for  we  generally  managed  an 
hour  or  two's  sleep  during  the  great 
heat  of  the  day — I  noticed  my  groom 
Hassan  at  some  fifty  yards  from 
the  serai  leading  one  of  my  horses 
round  and  round  a  certain  spot. 
The  horse  was  limping,  and  I  ob- 
served that  Hassan,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  after  having 
led  the  horse  round  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times,  put  him  about  and  led 
him  round  in  the  reverse  way. 
Although  the  horse  seemed  to  have 
had  quite  enough  of  the  ceremony, 
I  knew  that  in  the  end  it  would  be 
best  not  to  interfere.  Had  I  order- 
ed the  horse  to  be  taken  back  to  his 
picket  before  the  performance  had 
come  duly  to  an  end,  it  would  only 
have  insured  the  poor  animal  being 
taken  out  at  some  unearthly  hour 
of  the  night,  when  Mr  Hassan  would 
first  have  assured  himself  that  inter- 
ference on  my  part  was  out  of  the 
question.  So  I  watched  patiently 
till  the  horse  was  brought  back  to 
his  picket  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
serai.  Hassan  was  then  somewhat 
taken  aback  by  my  hailing  him 
from  the  terrace  above  :  he  knew 
that  from  the  position  I  then  occu- 
pied I  must  have  witnessed  the 
whole  of  the  ceremony.  In  answer 
to  my  inquiry  as  to  what  it  all 
meant,  he  informed  me  in  a  mysteri- 
ous solemn  manner  that  under  the 
spot  over  which  he  had  led  the  horse 
a  hyena  had  been  buried  some  years 
ago — that  a  " keclieekcliee"  or  guard 
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of  the  serai  had  assured  him  of  the 
fact !  Hassan  then  went  on  to  say 
that,  if  a  lame  horse  was  led  round 
the  grave  of  a  hyena  a  certain 
number  of  times  one  way,  and  then 
a  certain  number  of  times  the 
other,  he  would  be  a  sound  horse 
again  ere  the  sun  rose  on  the  mor- 
row. Such  was  the  solution  of  the 
mystery.  I  held  my  peace,  and  re- 
pressed a  smile.  As  to  giving 
Hassan  a  piece  of  my  mind  about 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing,  I 
would  not  have  done  it  for  a  king- 
dom. With  some  show  of  reason 
on  my  side,  I  might  have  argued 
that  a  dead  hyena  could  work  no 
sort  of  charm  over  a  living  horse ; 
that  the  hyena,  having  been  dead  so 
many  years,  could  not  in  any  man- 
ner add  to  the  efficacy  of  the  cure, 
and  a  quantity  of  others  that  I 
deemed  valid  objections.  But  he 
would  only  have  laughed  me  to 
scorn,  and  his  conviction  would  only 
have  become  deeper  rooted :  for  pre- 
vious experience  had  taught  me  that 
in  all  that  concerned  horse-flesh, 
Hassan  looked  upon  me  as  one  of 
the  most  hopelessly  ignorant  of 
mortals.  Before  he  left  me,  he  re- 
gretted that  the  hyena  had  been 
dead  and  buried  for  so  many  years ; 
had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would 
certainly  have  secured  some  hairs 
of  the  animal's  tail,  and,  with  these 
in  his  possession,  he  assured  me  his 
wife  would  have  to  record  many  an 
"  interesting  event,"  and  he  would 
have  been  the  happy  father  of  strong 
and  healthy  children,  whereas  at  pre- 
sent it  was  a  reproach  amongst  his 
friends  that  Allah  had  denied  to 
him  even  a  single  one  of  these 
"  dear  pledges." 

1st  June. — On  leaving  the  serai 
we  struck  across  the  plain  of  Kisht 
for  about  a  mile  in  a  southerly 
direction :  then  commenced  an- 
other difficult  descent,  that  of  the 
Kotul-e-Maloo,  the  last  of  these  for- 
midable mountain  -  passes.  The 
moon  shone  down  the  sides  of  a 
lofty  precipitous  peak  that  over- 
hung the  road  immediately  to  the 
right.  By  the  faint  light  silver- 
ing the  awful  precipices  and  crags 


around  us,  we  could  but  faintly  dis- 
cern the  wildness  of  the  scene  ;  but 
it  was  one  that  Gaspard  Poussin 
only  could  have  dared  to  paint. 
Though  the  road  was  a  trifle  better 
than  that  of  yesterday's  march,  the 
descent  was  very  rough  and  very 
rapid.  About  an  hour  after  day- 
break we  crossed  a  rapid  mountain 
stream,  which  the  guides  called  the 
Rohilla  river.  The  water  came 
well  up  over  the  horses'  girths,  and 
the  ford  was  so  rocky  that  the 
mules  in  crossing  slipped  and 
stumbled  in  a  manner  that  was 
quite  alarming  to  witness;  for  if 
they  had  once  got  off  the  ford,  the 
stream  would  have  swept  them  away 
beyond  all  hope.  However,  all  got 
over  without  mishap,  the  muleteers 
keeping  up  a  thundering  chorus  of 
Allahs  the  while.  In  winter,  this 
ford,  owing  to  the  rapid  current  of 
its  icy  waters,  is  considered  a  very 
dangerous  one.  Every  year,  we  were 
told,  both  men  and  cattle  are  lost  in 
it.  A  little  beyond  the  ford  we 
passed  two  large  bridges,  completely 
in  ruins ;  the  large  single  arch  of 
one  was  still  standing,  its  massive 
brick  buttresses  defying  the  rapid 
stream  below.  These  were  proba- 
bly the  work  of  the  good  King  Shah 
Abbas,  Persia's  best  monarch. 

Leaving  the  river,  we  struck  sud- 
denly into  a  gloomy  gorge  of  the 
mountains  ;  this  led  us  down  upon 
the  village  of  Dalakee  ;  and  when 
the  view  opened  out,  the  plain, 
which  stretches  away  without  a 
break  from  the  foot  of  these  moun- 
tains to  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  was  spread  like  a  map  be- 
low us.  The  small  village  of  Dala- 
kee lay  immediately  under  the 
mountains,  their  rugged  perpen- 
dicular sides  almost  overhanging 
it.  The  only  place  we  found  in  the 
village  to  put  up  in  was  a  small 
and  ruined  caravanserai.  The  sole 
occupant  of  this  was  an  aged  don- 
key. Infirm  with  years,  and  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions, 
his  old  age  was  passing  away  amid 
the  ruins  quietly  enough  till  our 
unhappy  arrival  :  then,  of  course, 
nothing  would  satisfy  our  servants 
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but  that  he  was  to  be  summarily 
ejected.  It  was  in  vain  we  assured 
them  that  the  aged  pensioner,  being 
left  unmolested,  would  be  in  no 
way  incompatible  with  our  day's 
comfort.  They  no  sooner  saw  us 
with  our  boots  off,  standing  on  our 
little  carpet  island,  and  conse- 
quently judging  that  interference 
on  our  part  was  improbable,  than 
they  commenced  to  belabour  the 
poor  donkey's  sides  with  their 
whips  ; — they  screamed  at  him,  and 
by  way  of  adding  insult  to  injury, 
they  swore  by  the  Prophet  that  he 
was  the  "grandfather  of  asses." 
And  so,  under  a  storm  of  blows  and 
abuse,  the  poor  old  fellow  made  a 
slow  retreat.  But  it  was  only  for 
a  time ;  presently  he  came  stealing 
back,  and  again  ensconced  himself 
in  his  wonted  corner.  His  love  of 
home  gave  the  servants,  we  were 
glad  to  see,  an  infinity  of  trouble. 
As  often  as  he  was  driven  forth,  so 
often  did  he  come  stealing  back 
again  ;  till  at  last  one  of  the  ser- 
vants had  to  take  up  his  station  at 
the  gate  of  the  serai,  and  there  he 
awaited  the  enemy,  like  Hector  at 
the  Scsean  gate.  The  heat  during 
the  day  was  terrific.  We  kept  our 
heads  bandaged  with  towels  wrung 
out  with  cold  water ;  still  it  seem- 
ed that  only  something  short  of 
a  miracle  could  save  us  from  a 
brain-fever  :  never  in  my  life  had  I 
felt  anything  so  crushing,  so  over- 
powering, as  this  day's  heat  was. 
The  sky  was  as  of  brass,  and  over 
it  there  was  the  one  glory  of  the 
sun.  The  rocky  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains above  us  appeared  to  glow  and 
burn  in  its  fierce  rays.  The  very 
earth  gave  out  heat,  and  appeared  to 
scorch  one  like  a  fiery  oven.  The 
dark  lines  of  date  groves,  sweeping 
across  the  plain,  now  appeared,  in 
the  hazy  glare  of  the  sunlight, 
broken  into  thousands  of  fragments. 
Several  mirages,  of  a  deep -blue 
colour,  and  smooth  and  calm  as  the 
bosom  of  a  lake,  waved  and  danced 
over  the  burning  plain.  The  heat 
about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon 
was  so  great,  and  of  so  suffocating 
a  character,  that  I  thought  more 


than  once  if  those  burning  rocks 
above  us  were  to  topple  over  and 
crush  us  in  their  ruin,  such  a  death 
would  be  a  joyous  release  from  the 
dreadful  sense  of  oppression.  I 
had  heard  that  instances  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Persian  Gulf  of  the 
sailors  rushing  to  the  ship's  side 
and  jumping  overboard,  and  that 
with  a  certainty  of  death  before 
them.  I  now  for  the  first  time 
understood  the  feeling,  for  I  felt 
certain  that  any  long  continuance 
of  the  heat  we  had  that  day  would 
have  driven  many  men  raving  mad. 
As  the  sun  was  setting  we  made  our 
way  across  the  heated  plain  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rohilla  river.  The 
distance  was  about  a  mile,  and  from 
the  languor  and  exhaustion  of  the 
past  day  we  could  move  but  slowly 
along,  till  we  nearedthe  banks,  and 
heard  the  pleasant  rush  of  the  river; 
then  we  hurried  forward  like  a  lover 
to  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  had  taken  refuge 
from  the  scorched  earth  beneath  the 
veil  of  the  dark  rushing  waters. 
Not  till  the  stars  glimmered  down 
their  silvery  streaks  across  the  stream 
could  we  tear  ourselves  away  from 
the  grateful  luxury  of  its  pleasant 
waters.  That  night  we  passed  in 
vain  endeavours  to  sleep.  Mosqui- 
tos  of  gigantic  size  thirsted  for  our 
blood.  I  cannot  say  I  forgave  them, 
but  there  was  an  excuse  for  them. 
The  night  was  a  thirsty  one,  and  the 
heat  almost  as  oppressive  as  it  had 
been  during  the  day.  The  shades  of 
night  had  brought  no  cool  breeze,  or 
indeed  breeze  of  any  kind,  to  our 
fevered  frames.  I  tossed  about  for 
some  hours,  amusing  myself  with 
wringing  out  towels  and  wrapping 
them  round  my  head.  This  seemed 
to  allay  the  feverish  rush  of  blood, 
that  appeared  to  be  pouring  like  a 
mill-stream  from  every  vein  of  my 
body  into  my  throbbing  temples. 

2d  June. — We  were  in  the  saddle 
at  3  A.M.,  and  glad  to  find  ourselves 
moving  through  the  air  and  away 
from  the  mosquito-haunted  serai. 
The  road,  bearing  S.S.E.,  kept 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
The  air  was  strongly  impregnated 
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with  the  smell  of  naphtha.     As  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  I  must  confess 
it  had  rather  a  stifling  effect  than 
otherwise  upon  me ;  but  it  seemed 
to  clear  the  pipes  of  one  of  the 
muleteers,   a  sturdy  little   fellow, 
who  always  perched  himself  upon 
the  top  of  the  highest  pile  of  bag- 
gage ;  for  as  he  rode  along,  he  sud- 
denly tolled  forth  an  appeal  to  some 
faithless  fair  one.     He  sang  vehe- 
mently through  his  nose,  and  with 
an  amount  of  energy  worthy  of  a 
better  fate  than  his   appeared  to 
be,    owing    to    the    heartlessness 
of  the  stag -eyed  one.     He  called 
her  his  "  sugar-lips,"  his  "  sugar-eat- 
ing parrot,"  and  entreated  her  to 
return  ;  but  as  the  song  proceeded^ 
he  learnt  it  was  all  in  vain ;   he 
reaped  only  vexation  and  sorrow  ; 
and,  finally,  "  comme  un  vilain  il 
fut  traite"     When  day  broke  we 
saw  on  our  right  a  far-spreading 
marshy  swamp  :  this  was  fed   by 
two  streams  that  crossed  the  road. 
The  water  of  both  these  streams 
was  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and 
with  a  sort  of  blue  film  floating 
upon  the   surface.      The   air  was 
heavy  with  the  effluvia  of  naphtha. 
Having  ridden    some    nine  miles 
across  the  plain,  we  arrived  at  the 
walled  town  of  Boorasjoon.     The 
inhabitants  flocked  out  to  meet  us, 
and  conducted  us  to  the  house  of 
the  governor  of  the  town,  which  he 
had  vacated  for  our  use.   The  walls 
were  thick  and  the  rooms  lofty,  so 
for  this  one  day  at  least  we  found 
ourselves  comfortably  housed.     In 
the   course   of    the   afternoon   the 
governor  called  upon  us.     He  was 
a  well -grown  stalwart  young  fel- 
low.   In  addition  to  being  heavily 
armed,  he  carried  an  English  fowl- 
ing-piece in  his  hand.     He  told  us 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way,  that, 
ten  days  previous  to   our  arrival, 
he  had,  after  some  hard  fighting, 
turned  out  the  late  governor  of  the 
town,  and  had  himself  assumed  the 
governorship  of  the  district.      He 
added,  with  a  grin,  that  the  late 
governor  was  both  his  father-in-law 
and  his  uncle,  but  that,  notwith- 
standing this  close  relationship,  he 


was  out  nearly  every  day  with  his 
followers,  in  the  hopes  of  either 
catching  him  or  shooting  him ! 
Upon  our  suggesting  that  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  nephew  was 
strange,  he  said,  "  Che  urz  mi 
kunum  !  "— "  What  can  I  do  ?  it  is 
the  Shah's  order !  and  inskallah,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  his  majesty's 
order  shall  be  obeyed."  The  uncle, 
we  learned,  was  pandering  about 
the  mountains  with  some  hun- 
dred followers  who  had  remained 
true  to  him.  Our  young  friend 
had  come  across  them  once,  and  a 
fight  had  ensued.  One  man  on 
each  side  having  been  killed,  the 
combatants  withdrew,  and  had  not 
met  since.  Thus  matters  were  on 
our  arrival.  On  our  inquiring  as 
to  who  the  late  governor  was,  we 
learned  he  was  the  same  man  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  in  Sir  James 
Outram's  camp.  When  the  town 
was  taken  possession  of  by  our 
troops,  the  governor  gave  himself 
up.  On  peace  being  declared,  he 
was  returned  with  the  other  prison- 
ers, and  finally  reinstated  in  his 
former  appointment  as  governor  of 
Boorasjoon.  In  course  of  time  it 
came  to  the  Shah's  ears  that  the 
man  was  reputed  wealthy.  He  was 
at  once  proclaimed  a  traitor,  as  hav- 
ing sold  the  town  to  the  English. 
This  was  merely  an  excuse,  that  the 
poor  man's  goods  might  be  confis- 
cated, and  the  Shah  possess  himself 
of  them. 

2>d.  —  We  started  at  midnight, 
and,  leaving  the  village,  we  passed 
through  some  large  date-groves  in 
pitchy  darkness.  A  howling  of 
dogs  on  the  right  told  us  we  were 
passing  the  village  of  Kooshab, 
where  the  rout  of  the  Persian  army 
by  the  British  forces  had  taken 
place.  The  first  streaks  of  dawn 
showed  us  we  were  riding  over  a 
plain  level  as  the  ocean,  on  which 
neither  tree  nor  shrub  was  visible 
for  miles.  At  a  distance  of  twenty- 
two  miles  we  reached  the  small  en- 
closure of  Chagudduk.  Here  we 
rested  the  horses  for  half  an  hour, 
and  made  a  light  breakfast.  We 
had  still  a  ride  of  sixteen  miles 
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ness,  the  tongue  its  fluency ;  and  as, 
again  and  again,  the  lawyer  fondly 
rubbed  the  spectacle-case,  argument 
after  argument  flew  forth  like  the 
birds  from  a  conjuror's  box.  And 
the  jury,  to  whom  a  few  minutes 
before  the  case  seemed  hopeless, 
were  stormed  into  unanimous  con- 
viction of  its  justice.  Such  is  the 
force  of  habit.  Such  the  sympathy 
between  mental  and  bodily  associa- 
tions. Every  magician  needs  his 
wand;  and  perhaps  every  man  of 
genius  has — his  spectacle-case. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may 
have  witnessed,  and  many  more  will 
have  read  the  account  of,  the  curi- 
ous effects  which  Mr  Braid  of  Man- 
chester produced  by  what  is  called 
"  hypnotism,"  from  VVTVOS  (sleep). 
Mr  Braid  rejected  the  theories  of 
the  mesmeriser  and  phrenologist, 
and  maintained  that  he  could  pro- 
duce, by  action  on  the  muscles, 
phenomena  analogous  to  those  with 
which  the  phrenological  mesmerist 
startles  the  spectators.  I  saw  him 
thus  fascinate  to  sleep  a  circle  of 
miscellaneous  patients  by  making 
each  patient  fix  successively  his  (or 
her)  eyes  upon  a  lancet-case  that 
the  operator  held  between  finger 
and  thumb.  And  when  slumber 
had  been  thus  induced,  without  aid 
of  magnetic  passes,  and  merely 
by  the  concentration  of  sight  and 
mind  on  a  single  object,  Mr  Braid 
said  to  me,  "  Now,  observe.  I 
will  draw  into  play  the  facial 
muscles  which  are  set  in  move- 
ment by  laughter,  and  ludicrous 
images  will  immediately  present 
themselves  to  the  sleeper/'  He  did 
so  gently  to  one  of  the  sleepers,  an 
old  woman;  pushing  up  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth.  Presently  the 
patient  burst  into  laughter  so  hearty, 
as  to  be  contagious  amongst  the 
audience  present ;  and  when  asked 
the  cause,  told  (always  in  slumber) 
a  droll  story  of  something  which 
had  happened  to  her  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  which  the  muscular  action, 
excited,  had  at  once  brought  back  to 


the  memory.  Next,  Mr  Braid  drew 
down  the  muscles  on  the  wrinkled 
face  of  another  old  lady — bent  her 
head  towards  the  floor,  and  joined 
her  hands  as  if  in  supplication — 
immediately  the  poor  old  creature 
doled  forth,  "  Lord  have  mercy  up- 
on us,  miserable  sinners,"  and  if 
left  long  enough  to  herself,  would 
have  gone  through  all  the  responses 
in  the  Litany.  Another  touch  or 
two  of  the  enchanter'!/ wand — the 
head  thrown  upward,  the  forehead 
gently  smoothed,  the  eyebrows  lifted 
— and  the  same  old  woman  thought 
she  was  in  heaven,  and  began  to 
describe  the  beauties  of  the  angels. 
I  believe  that  Mr  Braid  has  in  one 
respect  been  more  fortunate  than 
his  fellow  Thaumaturgists,  the  mes- 
merisers.  He  has  not  been  derided 
as  a  dupe,  nor  denounced  as  an  im- 
postor, by  sceptical  physiologists. 
His  experiments,  dating  from  1842, 
have  attracted  considerable  notice, 
not  only  in  his  own  country,  but 
perhaps  still  more  scientifically  cri- 
tical on  the  Continent,  and  have 
been  confirmed  and  extended  by 
the  experiments  of  very  eminent 
and  cautious  philosophers  and  phy- 
sicians.* Taking  it  then  for  grant- 
ed that  no  deception  was  practised, 
either  by  himself  or  his  patients, 
the  hypnotism  practised  by  Mr 
Braid  conveys  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  instantaneous  and  in- 
voluntary sympathy  between  the 
ideas  presented  to  our  inward  in- 
telligence, and  the  slightest  threads 
of  that  external  webwork,  behind 
which  sits  the  soul  vigilant  and  un- 
seen. 

Certain  it  is  that,  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions— viz.,  those  which  pass  from 
hoarded  savings  into  the  grandeur 
and  uses  of  reproductive  capital — 
we  can  give  no  methodical  accounts. 
We  can  number,  indeed,  the  books 
we  have  read  and  the  problems  we 
have  conned,  but  that  is  only  to  say 
where  we  have  obtained  the  mate- 
rials of  fuel.  When  and  how  did 


*  See  the  chapter  on  Hypnotism,  in  M.  Maury's  very  comprehensive  and  enlight- 
ened work,  '  Le  Sommeil  et  les  Reves,'  p.  243. 
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the  spark  fall  upon  the  fuel  1  When 
and  how  did  the  dull  carbo  and  the 
dry  faggot  leap  into  warmth  and 
blaze  1  The  higher  the  genius,  the 
less  it  is  conscious  of  the  degrees  by 
which  it  has  ascended.  Yet  even 
the  most  ordinary  thinker  amongst 
us  would  seek  in  vain  to  discover  the 
origin  and  progress  of  his  thoughts. 
Let  him  concentre  his  attention  on 
that  research,  keep  it  there  long  and 
earnestly,  and — Sir  Henry  Holland 
is  right ! — ten  to  one  but  what  he 
will  puzzle  himself  into  Bedlam. 

And  here  let  me  quote  some  lines 
by  a  French  poet,  admired  in  the 
last  century  and  neglected  in  this, 
which  have  been  greatly  praised  by 
Dugald  Stewart  for  their  "  philoso- 
phical penetration : " — 

"  Enfin  dans  le   cerveau  si  1'image   est 

trace*e, 
Comment  peut  dans  un  corps  s'imprimer 

la  pensee  ? 

La  finit  ton  ceuvre,  mortel  audacieux, 
Va  mesurer  la  terre,  interroger  les  cieux, 
De  rimmense  univers  re"gle"  Tordre  supreme, 
Mais  ne  pretends  jamais  te  connoitre  toi- 

meme, 

La  s'ouvre  sous  tes  yeux  un  ablme  sans 
fonds."* 

But,  no  doubt,  the  cradle  and  nur- 
sery of  definite  thought  is  in  the 
hazy  limbo  of  Reverie.  There  ideas 
float  before  us,  rapid,  magical,  vague, 
half  -  formed  ;  apparitions  of  the 
thoughts  that  are  to  be  born  later 
into  the  light,  and  run  their  course 
in  the  world  of  man. 

And  yet,  despite  their  vagueness 
and  incompleteness,  how  vivid,  how 
life-like,  those  apparitions  some- 
times are !  I  do  not  give  them  the 
name  of  thoughts,  because  as  yet 
they  are  not  singled  out  of  space 
and  subjected  to  our  command.  But 
still  they  are  the  souls  of  thoughts. 

That  which  is  most  marvellous  to 
me,  is  the  celerity  with  which,  when 
musing  over  any  truth  that  one  de- 
sires to  explore,  conjecture  upon 
conjecture,  image  upon  image,  chase 
each  other,  in  ever-shifting  pano- 
rama. 

"  If,"  says  Marcus  Antoninus,  t 
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"  a  man  will  consider  what  a  vast 
number  of  operations  the  mind  per- 
forms, what  abundance  of  thoughts 
and  sensations  occur  in  the  same 
moment,  he  will  more  readily  com- 
prehend how  the  Divine  Spirit  of 
the  universe  looks  over,  actuates, 
governs,  the  whole  mass  of  crea- 
tion ! "  Noble  suggestion,  in  which 
lie  depths  of  philosophy,  from  the 
impersonal  pantheism  systematised 
by  Spinoza,  to  the  divine  omnipre- 
sent energy  into  which  the  pan- 
theism is  sublimely  resolved  by 
Newton. 

When  Kant  says  -that  "  we  can 
dream  more  in  a  minute  than  we  can 
act  in  a  day,';  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
rather  understates  than  exaggerates ; 
for  so  much  is  suggested  in  so  small 
a  point  of  time,  that,  were  it  in  my 
power  to  transcribe  all  that  passes 
through  my  mind  in  any  given  half- 
hour  of  silent  reverie,  it  would  take 
me  years  to  write  it  down.  And 
this  leads  me  to  an  observation, 
which  doubtless  every  practised 
writer  must  often  have  made  on 
himself.  When,  having  sufficiently 
filled  the  mind  with  a  chosen  sub- 
ject, and  formed  the  clearest  pos- 
sible conceptions  of  what  we  intend 
to  say  on  it,  we  sit  down  to  the  act 
of  writing,  the  words  are  never  ex- 
actly faithful  to  the  preconceived 
ideas  we  designed  them  to  express. 
We  may,  indeed,  give  the  general 
purport  of  a  meditated  argument; 
the  outlines  of  a  dramatic  plot,  art- 
istically planned,  or  of  a  narrative 
of  which  we  have  painted  on  the 
retina  of  the  mind  the  elementary 
colours  and  the  skeleton  outlines. 
But  where  the  boundless  opulence 
of  idea  and  fancy  which  had  en- 
riched the  subject  before  we  were 
called  upon  to  contract  its  expendi- 
ture into  sober  bounds  1  How  much 
of  the  fairy  gold  turns,  as  we  handle 
it,  into  dry  leaves !  And  by  a  tyranny 
that  we  cannot  resist,  while  we  thus 
leave  unuttered  much  that  we  had 
designed  to  express,  we  are  carried 
on  mechanically  to  say  much  of 


*  De  Lille,  'L' Imagination,'  quoted  by  Dugald  Stewart  in  Note  P.  to  his  Essay 
'  On  some  late  Philological  Speculations.'  t  Lib.  6-25. 
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which  we  had  not  even  a  conscious 

Perception  the  moment  before  the 
and  jotted  it  down,  as  an  inevit- 
able consequence  of  the  thought  out 
of  which  another  thought  springs 
self-formed  and  full-grown.  Even 
a  writer  so  attentive  to  method  as 
Cicero  notices  the  irresistible  vehe- 
mence with  which  the  things  that 
we  think  of  ravish  away  the  words — 
"  res  ipsae  verba  rapiunt;"*  and,  in 
return,  the  words,  as  they  rise  spon- 
taneously, seem  to  ravish  away  the 
thoughts. 

This  want  of  exact  fidelity  be- 
tween thought  while  yet  in  the 
mind,  and  its  form  when  stamped 
on  the  page,  has  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  Ancillon,  a  writer 
who  ought  to  be  better  known  to 
our  countrymen ;  for  into  that  wide 
range  of  knowledge  through  which 
the  German  scholarship  is  compelled 
to  range  in  its  tendency  to  gene- 
ralise, he  carries  a  sense  as  practical 
as  Keid's,  and  an  elegance  of  criti- 
cism as  sober  as  Dugald  Stewart's. 
"  No  language,"  says  this  charming 
philosopher,  "  is  a  complete  and 
finished  imprint  of  the  human  mind, 
were  it  only  because  all  that  is  in- 
tellectual and  invisible  in  our  under- 
standing, our  soul,  complete  and 
entire,  is  not  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed, except  by  metaphors  bor- 
rowed from  the  world  of  the  senses 
(du  Monde  Sensible).  .  .  .  Where 
a  man  feels  and  thinks  with  a  cer- 
tain force,  he  cannot  be  content  with 
his  expressions — they  say  always 
too  much  or  too  little."  t 

In  truth,  I  believe  that  no  author, 
writing  on  a  subject  he  has  long 
cherished  and  intensely  pondered 
over,  at  whatever  length,  or  with 
whatever  brevity,  will  not  find  that 
he  has  made  but  a  loose  paraphrase, 
not  a  close  copy,  of  the  work  fore- 
written  in  the  mind.  All  thoughts, 
and  perhaps  in  proportion  to  their 
gravity  and  scope,  lose  something 
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when  transferred  from  contempla- 
tion into  language,  as  all  bodies,  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  lose  some- 
thing of  what  they  weighed  in  air 
when  transferred  to  water. 

Musing  over  these  phenomena  in 
my  own  mind,  whereby  I  find  that, 
in  an  art  to  which  I  have  devoted 
more  than  thirty  years'  practice  and 
study,  I  cannot  in  any  way  ade- 
quately accomplish  my  own  concep- 
tion; that  the  typical  idea  within 
me  is  always  far,  infinitely  far,  be- 
yond my  power  to  give  it  on  the 
page  the  exact  image  which  it  wore 
in  space ;  that  I  catch  from  the  visi- 
ble light  but  a  miserable  daguerreo- 
type of  the  form  of  which  I  desire 
the  truthful  picture — a  caricature 
that  gives  indeed  features,  and  lines, 
and  wrinkles,  but  not  the  bloom, 
not  the  expression,  not  the  soul  of 
the  idea  which  the  love  in  my  own 
heart  renders  lovely  to  me; — mus- 
ing over  this  wondrous  copiousness 
of  thought  which  escapes  from  me, 
scattering  into  spray,  as  a  cataract 
yields  but  drops  to  the  hand  that 
would  seize  it  amidst  its  plashes 
and  fall,  I  say  to  myself,  "  Herein  I 
recognise  that  necessity  for  another 
life  and  other  conditions  of  being, 
amid  which  alone  thought  can  be 
freed  and  developed.  It  is  in  the 
incapacity  and  struggle,  more  than 
in  any  feat  or  victory,  of  my  intel- 
lect, that  I  feel  my  thought  itself  is 
a  problem  only  to  be  solved  in  a 
hereafter.  At  present,  the  more  I 
labour  to  complete  such  powers  as 
are  vouchsafed  to  me,  the  more  visi- 
ble to  myself  is  my  own  incomple- 
tion.  And  it  is  the  sense  of  that 
incompletion  which,  increasing  on 
me  in  proportion  as  I  labour  for 
completeness,  assures  me,  in  an  ul- 
terior destination,  of  a  wider  scope 
and  less  restricted  powers.  "  Na- 
ture never  disappoints — the  Author 
of  Nature  never  deceives  us."  I  If 
the  child  yet  unborn  "  were  qualified 


*  Cicero,  '  De  Finibus,'  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

t  '  Essais  de  Philosophic,  de  Politique,  et  de  Litterature. '  Par  Frederic  Ancillon, 
de  1'  Academic  Hoyale  des  Sciences  et  Belles  Lettres  de  Prusse.  '  Des  Developpemens 
du  Moi  Humain.'  Vol.  i.  pp.  77,  78. 

I  Chalmers's  '  Bridge  water  Treatise,'  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
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to  reason  of  his  prospects  in  the 
womb  of  his  parent,  as  he  may  after- 
wards do  in  his  range  on  this  ter- 
restrial globe,  he  might  apprehend, 
in  his  separation  from  the  womb, 
a  total  extinction  of  life ;  for  how 
could  he  continue  to  receive  it  after 
his  only  supply  of  nourishment  from 
the  vital  stock  of  his  parent  had 
ceased  1 "  *  Poor  Unborn ! — what  a 
sceptic  he  might  be  !  How  notably 
he  might  argue  against  a  future  state 
for  him !  And  how  would  that  fu- 
ture state  be  best  prognosticated  to 
his  apprehension1?  Surely  it  would 
be  by  referring  him  to  those  attri- 
butes of  his  organisation  which  had 
no  necessary  relation  to  his  present 
state,  but  conveyed  hints  of  use  for 
a  future  state;  in  the  structure  of 
eyes  meant  to  see  a  light  not  yet 
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vouchsafed,  of  ears  meant  to  hearken 
to  sounds  not  yet  heard.  As  the 
eyes  and  the  ears  to  the  Unborn,  are 
those  attributes  of  the  human  Mind 
on  this  earth  which  for  this  earth 
are  not  needed — on  this  earth  have 
no  range,  no  completion.  And  to 
Man  we  may  say,  as  to  the  Unborn, 
"  WAIT  !  Nothing  is  given  to  you 
in  vain.  Nature  is  no  spendthrift ; 
she  invents  nothing  for  which  no 
use  is  designed.  These  superfluous 
accessories  to  your  being  now,  are 
the  essential  provisions  for  your  fe- 
licity and  development  in  a  state  of 
being  to  come." 

For  Man,  every  present  contains 
a  future.  I  say  not  with  Descartes, 
"  I  think,  therefore  I  am/'  but  ra- 
ther, "  I  am,  therefore  I  think ;  I 
think,  and  therefore  I  shall  be." 


NO.  XII. — ON  THE  SPIRIT   IN  WHICH  NEW  THEORIES   SHOULD  BE   RECEIVED. 


Much  is  said  by  innovators  in 
complaint  of  the  obstinate  resist- 
ance they  encounter  from  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  special  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge  which  an  innova- 
tion is  proposed  to  correct  or  to 
expand.  The  physician  in  high 
repute  is  the  most  stubborn  oppo- 
nent of  some  new  pathological 
theory.  The  lawyer  who  is  an 
authority  in  the  Courts  looks  with 
jealous  apprehension  on  the  crot- 
chets of  a  jurisprudist  who  never 
held  a  brief.  Philosophy  itself,  in 
which  every  system  received  to-day 
has  grown  out  of  innovations  on 
the  system  in  vogue  yesterday,  is 
the  sturdiest  opponent  a  speculator 
has  to  encounter,  when  he  asks  the 
public  to  accept  some  interpreta- 
tion, or  even  to  believe  in  some 
phenomenon  of  nature,  which  phi- 
losophers would  have  much  to  un- 
learn before  they  could  admit  to  be 
philosophical.  This  complaint  is 
immemorial,  and  was  made  in 
Athens,  where  the  genius  of  inno- 
vation was  tolerably  audacious,  not 
less  loudly  by  the  disciples  of 


Anaxagoras,  than  it  is,  nowadays, 
by  those  who  would  ask  a  Brodie 
to  acknowledge  the  curative  effects 
of  homoeopathy,  or  a  Faraday  to 
convince  himself  that,  in  spite  of 
the  laws  of  motion,  a  table  will 
jump  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other  without  being  impelled 
by  some  cognate  material  force. 
And  the  complaint  being  so  ancient, 
and,  notwithstanding  our  boasted 
exemption  from  the  intolerance  of 
our  prejudiced  forefathers,  just  as 
frequent  in  our  age  as  in  any  age 
of  the  past,  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  something  in  the  organisation  of 
all  societies  which  tends  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  intellectual  progress 
by  the  very  caution  with  which  the 
recognised  leaders  of  the  time  re- 
ceive suggestions  to  deviate  into 
unaccustomed  paths. 

No  river  would  be  navigable 
were  its  velocity  not  checked  by 
friction  ;  and  the  friction  increases 
as  the  stream  proceeds,  until  the 
flow  is  thus  made  the  easy  tho- 
roughfare of  interchange.  One 
man  may  be  sure  of  a  truth,  but 


*  Dr  Ferguson.     What  follows  is  borrowed,  and  expanded,  from  his  argument. 
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before  all  men  can  accept  it  as 
truth  from  his  ipse  dixit,  many  men 
must  resist  and  oppose  it. 

In  political  science,  the  necessity 
of  this  resistance  to  pressure  is  con- 
stantly disputed,  but  never  disputed 
by  one  politician  worthy  the  name 
of  statesman.  All  communities 
which  advance  durably  and  safely, 
contain,  like  nature  herself,  two 
antagonistic  powers — the  one  inert 
and  resisting,  the  other  active  and 
encroaching.  If  the  former  be  too 
stubborn,  as  it  is  in  communities 
that  establish  hereditary  castes, 
there  can  be  no  progress  beyond 
the  limit  at  which  each  subdivision 
of  mental  labour  has  been  fixed  in 
rigid  monotony  by  a  former  age. 
Such  societies  may  last  long,  but  it 
is  the  longevity  of  a  centenarian, 
who,  whether  he  continue  on  earth 
five  years  or  fifty  years  longer,  will 
exhibit  nothing  remarkable  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  is  still  alive.  He 
holds  his  existence  on  the  condition 
of  shunning  the  least  disturbance 
to  the  chronic  mechanism  of  his 
habits. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  socie- 
ties interpose  no  hindrance  to  any 
new  innovation  which  may,  for  the 
moment,  seize  on  the  popular  hum- 
our, or  be  urged  by  a  popular  genius, 
there  we  may  as  surely  predict  their 
rapid  exhaustion,  as  we  could  that 
of  the  Thames  itself,  if  the  power 
of  friction  were  not  opposed  to  the 
velocity  of  fluids.  To  take  a  fami- 
liar illustration  :  the  first  French 
Revolution  was  the  headlong  rush 
of  liberty  unchecked;  when  the 
Revolution  stopped,  liberty  had 
run  itself  out.  And  ever  since, 
under  the  bleak  fissures  through 
which  it  burst,  and  amidst  the  vast 
fragments  that,  whirled  from  its 
banks,  became  the  obstructions  to 
its  course,  it  is  only  here  and  there 
that  pools,  deep  but  stagnant,  reflect 
the  ruins  made  by  the  former  tor- 
rent. 

As  in  bodies  politic,  so  in  all  the 
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departments  of  thought  amongst 
which  intellectual  life  is  distributed, 
there  must  be,  for  safe  and  contin- 
uous progress,  a  principle  that  de- 
lays innovation  !  For  by  delay  truth 
ripens — falsehoods  rot.  "  There 
is,"  says  Chalmers,  finely,  "  a  great 
purpose  served  in  society  by  that 
law  of  nature  in  virtue  of  which  it 
is  that  great  bodies  move  slowly."* 
Therefore,  it  is  not  only  excusable 
but  praiseworthy,  in  those  who  are 
esteemed  the  especial  guardians  of 
knowledge,  to  regard  with  a  certain 
jealousy  all  proposals  to  exchange 
the  old  lamps  for  new.  But  still 
there  is  no  truth  so  venerable  but 
what  was  once  a  novelty.  And  a 
man  loves  something  or  other  better 
than  he  does  truth,  if  he  refuse  to 
investigate  any  proposition  profess- 
ing to  embody  a  new  truth,  how- 
ever unfamiliar  to  his  belief,  how- 
ever militant  against  his  theories. 
"For  my  part,"  said  one  of  the 
most  candid,  and  one  of  the  most 
suggestive,  of  English  philosophers, 
"  for  my  part,  as  well  persuaded  as 
I  am  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
if  I  were  to  meet  with  a  person  of 
credit,  candour,  and  understanding, 
who  should  seriously  call  it  in 
question,  I  would  give  him  the 
hearing."  t 

Suppose  that  a  philosopher  is  in 
doubt  as  to  the  length  of  a  tele- 
scope in  a  friend's  possession,  and 
that- ten  persons,  of  whose  general 
veracity  there  is  no  question,  tell 
him  that  they  have  measured  the 
telescope,  and  it  is  twenty  feet 
long,  he  will  accept  their  evidence 
and  cease  to  entertain  a  doubt  as 
to  the  length  of  the  telescope.  But 
suppose  this  same  philosopher  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
moon  is  incapable  of  harbouring 
any  form  of  organic  life,  and  the 
same  ten  persons,  whose  evidence 
he  has  just  accepted  in  a  matter  on 
which  no  pride  of  science  is  in- 
volved, tell  him  that  they  have 
been  looking  through  a  telescope 


*  Chalmers's   'Bridge water  Treatise' — chapter  on  the  Connection  between  the 
Intellect  and  the  Emotions, 
t  Abraham  Tucker's  '  Light  of  Nature,'  c.  xi.  sect.  34  (On  Judgment). 
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at  the  moon,  and  that  they  all,  one 
after  the  other,  have  seen  an  enor- 
mous creature  endowed  with  or- 
ganic life — they  entreat  the  philo- 
sopher to  come  and  see  this  pheno- 
menon himself, — would  the  philoso- 
pher be  justified  in  saying,  "  I  shall 
not  deign  to  take  any  such  idle 
trouble.  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  no  such  creature  can  possibly 
exist  in  the  moon.  Your  declara- 
tion is  against  the  laws  of  Nature  ; 
excuse  me  if  against  the  laws  of 
Nature  I  can  accept  no  evidence, 
however  respectable.  It  is  within 
the  laws  of  Nature  that  you  ten 
gentlemen  should  tell  a  falsehood, 
or  be  deceived  by  an  optical  illu- 
sion. I  accept  either  of  those  hypo- 
theses as  possible,  and  I  will  not 
debase  the  dignity  of  science  by 
examining  into  that  which  I  know 
to  be  impossible :"  Would  the  philo- 
sopher be  justified  in  saying  this  1 

Certainly,  he  would  not  be  justi- 
fied by  any  affection  for  truth.  He 
would  be  a  bigot  from  the  motive 
most  common  to  bigots — viz.,  in- 
ordinate self-esteem.  But  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  that  no  genuine 
philosopher  would  have  so  replied. 
Pardon  me,  that  answer  would 
have  been  a  warrantable  deduction 
from  the  philosophy  of  Hume. 
When  Hume  speaks  of  the  won- 
ders, or,  as  he  calls  them,  "  mira- 
cles," wrought  at  the  tomb  of  Abbe 
Paris,  the  famous  Jansenist,  he 
says,  "  Where  shall  we  find  such  a 
number  of  circumstances  agreeing 
to  the  corroboration  of  one  fact? 
And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to 
such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  but  the 
absolute  impossibility  or  miracu- 
lous nature  of  the  events  which  they 
relate?  And  this  surely,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  reasonable  people,  will 
alone  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
refutation."  Scarcely  so  ;  for  what 
we  call  impossible  in  matters  of 
fact  deposed  by  numerous  wit- 
nesses, not  interested  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  a  lie,  is  merely  a  some- 
thing opposed  to  our  own  expe- 
rience. And  if  a  philosopher  is  to 
pronounce  for  himself  what  is  im- 
possible and  what  is  not,  there 
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would  soon  be  no  philosophy  at 
.all.  When  the  Indian  prince  as- 
serted it  to  be  impossible  that 
water  could  become  solid,  it  was 
because  that  assertion  was  opposed 
to  his  experience.  But  in  spite  of 
his  experience,  it  was  not  only 
possible  ;  it  was  a  positive  fact  : 
and  I  cannot  agree  with  Hume, 
that  the  King  of  Siam's  incredulity 
was  "  reasonable."  Modern  physi- 
ology has  given  some  solution  of 
those  "  miracles  "  at  the  Jansenist' s 
tomb,  which  Hume  at  once  de- 
clared needed  no  other  refutation 
than  that  of  their  own  miraculous 
nature.  Cures  that  baffle  science 
are  effected  by  imagination.  Allow 
for  the  inevitable  additions  which 
all  stories  receive  as  they  pass  from 
lip  to  lip,  and  not  least  the  stories 
of  unusual  occurrences,  and  the 
cures  wrought  at  the  Jansenist's 
tomb  are  facts ;  marvels  if  you 
please,  yet  not  miracles.  Certainly 
Newton  would  not  have  so  an- 
swered, because  he  never  refused 
to  examine.  He  "  was  prepared  at 
any  moment  to  abandon  his  theory." 
"When  Bradley  and  others  had 
observed  a  certain  rotation  of  the 
earth  which  they  could  not  account 
for,  and  were  thinking  it  destroyed 
entirely  the  Newtonian  system,  they 
were  under  the  greatest  difficulty 
how  to  break  it  to  Sir  Isaac,  and 
proceeded  to  do  so  by  degrees  in 
the  softest  manner."  What  was 
his  only  answer  ?  "  It  may  be  so ; 
there  is  no  arguing  against  facts 
and  experiments."  He  did  not 
reply  that  Bradley 's  discovery  was 
impossible,  because  it  was  against 
the  laws  of  Nature  —  as  those 
laws  were  interpreted  by  the  New- 
tonian system.  But  it  is  more 
convenient  to  philosophers  to  deny 
the  evidence  of  facts  and  experi- 
ments which  oppose  their  system, 
than  it  is,  on  the  strength  of  the 
evidence,  to  examine  the  facts  and 
test  the  experiments; — more  con- 
sonant to  "  the  dignity  of  science  " 
to  say  "Impossible,"  with  Hume, 
than  "It  may  be  so,"  with  New- 
ton. 

Now,  had  my  philosopher  who 
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had  decided  on  the  laws  of  Nature 
as  affecting  the  products  of  the 
moon,  replied  to  the  ten  witnesses 
of  the  alleged  creature  in  that  orb, 
"  It  may  be  so  ;  at  the  same  time, 
my  persuasions  to  the  contrary  are 
so  strong  that  I  must  judge  for 
myself,';  and  then  looked  through 
the  telescope  with  inquisitive,  anx- 
ious eyes,  perhaps  he  might  have 
found  the  wonder  explicable,  and 
his  system  unharmed.  He  might, 
indeed,  have  beheld  the  monster 
whose  existence  seemed  to  destroy 
his  theory ;  but  discovered,  on 
careful  scrutiny,  that  it  was  no 
inhabitant  of  the  moon,  but  a  blue- 
bottle fly  that  had  got  on  the  glass, 
and,  viewed  through  the  magnifier, 
seemed  bigger  than  a  dragon. 

Possibly,  if  a  philosopher  who 
possessed  in  an  equal  degree  the 
virtue  of  candour  and  the  acuteness 
of  science,  would  condescend  to 
examine,  as  Bacon  and  Newton 
would  unquestionably  have  exam- 
ined, some  of  the  modern  thauma- 
turgia  recorded  by  witnesses  whose 
evidence  would  decide  any  matter 
of  fact  in  any  court  of  law, — possi- 
bly he  might  either  make  an  im- 
mense progress  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  prevent 
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incalculable  mischief  in  the  spread 
of  a  new  superstition.  If  he  say, 
"  What  you  tell  me  is  impossible — 
I  will  not  stoop  to  examine,"  he 
abandons  the  field  to  those  who 
examine,  deprived  of  the  guide 
which  his  science  should  be  to 
them  ;  if  he  come  to  examine  with 
old-fashioned  notions  drawn  from 
the  last  century's  stupid  material- 
ism, which  any  youth  of  our  time, 
fit  to  mature  into  physiologist  or 
metaphysician,  knows  to  be  obso- 
lete rubbish, — he  may  call  himself 
a  philosopher ; — posterity  will  call 
him  some  hard  name  or  another; 
certainly  not  philosopher.  But  if 
he  say  quietly,  with  Newton,  "  '  It 
may  be  so — there  is  no  arguing 
against  facts  and  experiments;'  I 
dare  not  say  that,  when  you  all, 
being  respectable,  intelligent  men, 
agree  that  you  see  a  monster  in 
the  moon,  you  are  liars  or  idiots ; 
but  before  I  believe  in  the  monster, 
you  must  permit  me  to  examine 
the  telescope  ; " — then  the  philoso- 
pher is  indeed  a  philosopher ;  and 
then  he  may  find,  and  then  he  may 
prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
whom  the  portent  appalled,  that 
the  monster  in  the  moon  is  a  blue- 
bottle fly  on  the  lens. 
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PART  VIII. — CHAPTER   XXIV. 


WHEN  Vincent  was  set  down  in 
the  darkness  and  silence  of  the 
Sunday  night  in  the  Dover  railway 
station,  stunned  as  he  was  by  all 
that  he  had  heard  and  seen,  and 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  want  of 
rest,  his  faculties  were  not  at  his 
command,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  command  of  a  man  in 
such  desperate  straits,  and  with  such 
a  matter  in  his  hands.  When  his 
fellow-passengers  trooped  away  with 
all  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 
travellers  who  had  then  only  com- 
pleted the  first  stage  of  their  jour- 
ney to  the  pier,  and  the  night-boat 
which  waited  to  carry  them  across 
the  Channel,  he,  left  behind,  after 
being  vainly  stimulated  by  various 
porters  and  attendants  with  adjur- 
ations to  make  haste,  and  warnings 
that  he  would  be  too  late,  stumbled 
out  at  length  into  the  unknown 
place — into  the  gloom  of  night — 
only  half  aware  of  the  immediate  oc- 
cupation that  lay  before  him.  The 
image  of  Susan  grew  hazy  before 
her  brother's  eyes.  Mary's  reve- 
lation did  not  move  him  now  with 
the  quickening  thrill  of  anguish  and 
rage  which  had  at  first  stirred  him 
when  he  heard  it.  He  had  no 
longer  his  wits  about  him ;  anxiety, 
fear,  the  impulse  of  revenge,  were 
all  obliterated  by  the  utter  weariness 
which  dulled  all  his  senses,  and 
made  the  necessity  of  throwing 
down  his  wearied  limbs  in  some 
corner,  and  somehow  dropping  to 
sleep,  more  imperative  than  any 
other  need.  He  had  not  energy 
enough  to  ask  where  the  hotel  was 
to  which  Mary  had  directed  him, 
but  wandered  along  in  the  darkness 
with  the  sound  of  the  sea  booming 
in  his  ears — sounding  all  the  more 
thundery  and  tempestuous  because 
it  was  unseen.  This  heavy  unac- 
customed cadence  aided  the  dull 
effect  of  weariness.  His  own 
thoughts  left  him  altogether — he 


was  scarcely  conscious  of  anything 
but  the  measured  roll  of  the  sea 
and  the  languor  of  his  own  worn- 
out  frame,  as  he  went  on  mechani- 
cally towards  the  lights  before  him. 
When  he  came  into  the  brighter 
street,  and  began  to  encounter  other 
wayfarers,  his  mind  returned  to 
him  so  far  that  he  became  dimly 
aware  of  what  he  had  to  do.  The 
hotel  of  which  Mary  had  told  him 
was  directly  in  his  way,  and  the 
sight  of  it  roused  him  still  further. 
He  went  in  and  asked  first  for  Mr 
Fordham,  and  then  for  Colonel 
Mildmay,  without  any  success.  Then 
he  described  the  party — a  tall  man 
with  light  thin  hair  and  mustache, 
two  ladies,  one  with  a  blue  veil. 
With  a  pang  which  penetrated 
through  the  cloud  of  fatigue  which 
enveloped  him,  he  did  his  best  to 
describe  Susan  as  he  had  seen  her 
last,  and  repeated  with  melancholy 
mechanical  iteration  the  one  cir- 
cumstance he  knew  about  the  other 
companion  of  her  flight — the  blue 
veil.  This  dreadful  piece  of  female 
drapery  seemed  to  float  through  the 
occurrences  of  the  past  week,  visible 
through  the  feverish  haze  which 
obliterated  all  distinctions  of  day 
and  night,  and  made  a  kind  of  dull 
eternity,  broken  by  no  divisions  of 
time,  of  this  terrible  crisis  in  Yin- 
cent's  history.  The  description, 
however,  gained  him  some  infor- 
mation, though  not  what  he  sought. 
The  party  had  left  the  inn  an  hour 
or  two  before — suddenly,  as  if  upon 
some  sudden  news  or  unexpected 
necessity  —  where,  nobody  could 
tell.  Vincent  received  the  account 
of  their  departure  dimly,  scarcely 
able  to  follow  its  details ;  but  he 
understood  that  it  was  most  pro- 
bable they  must  have  gone  across 
the  Channel,  and  had  consciousness 
enough  left  to  rush  as  fast  as  his 
wearied  limbs  would  carry  him  to 
the  pier.  Had  he  been  in  time 
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enough,  he  would  have  leaped  on 
board  the  boat  without  further 
question,  and  gone  hopelessly  far 
away  from  poor  Susan  and  her  terri- 
ble fate  ;  but  the  coloured  lamp  on 
the  mast  of  the  steamer  was  just 
gliding  out  of  the  shelter  of  the 
harbour  as  he  stumbled  down 
through  the  darkness  into  the  midst 
of  the  dispersing  lookers-on.  No- 
body there  could  tell  him  anything 
about  that  blue  veil;  there  was 
no  other  boat  till  morning  —  and 
whether  the  party  he  pursued  had 
gone  in  this  one,  he  could  get  no  in- 
formation. It  was  very  late,  very 
dark  and  cold,  and  the  ominous 
moan  of  the  sea  again  bewildered 
all  the  confused  powers  he  had  left. 
He  took  his  troubled  way  back 
again  to  the  inn,  possessed  above 
everything  with  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  throw  himself  down  some- 
where and  rest.  When  he  had  got 
into  a  room  there,  he  summoned 
once  more  the  waiter  who  had  first 
identified  the  fugitives.  He  wanted 
to  hear  over  again,  if  perhaps  he 
could  understand  a  little  more 
clearly  this  time  the  particulars  of 
their  departure. 

"  It's  my  opinion  they've  not  gone 
off  yet,';  said  the  man :  "  just  afore 
you  come  in,  sir,  going  the  opposite 
way  from  the  pier,  I  see  the  man- 
servant passing  by.  It  was  he  as 
took  off  the  boxes ;  but  they  hadn't 
no  boxes — what  am  I  thinking  of  1 
— that  was  the  wonderfullest  thing 
about  them ;  the  bags  and  the 
wraps,  and  them  things.  I  don't 
believe  they  have  gone  off — not  after 
seeing  the  man." 

"  Then  where  do  you  think  they 
are  1 "  said  Vincent,  getting  up 
wearily.  He  threw  on  again  the 
coat  he  had  just  taken  off  with  a 
sigh  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  :  as 
long  as  anything  could  be  done  he 
must  not  rest ;  but  rest  was  the 
thing  which  of  all  others  appeared 
at  that  moment  most  desirable  in 
his  eyes. 

"  That's  just  what  I  can't  say ; 
but  if  I  was  you,  sir,  I'd  make  some 
more  inquiries  afore  going  off  in 
the  boat/'  said  the  man.  "  I'd  send 
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and  ask  at  the  railway,  and — and  at 
the  livery  stables,  if  they've  hired 
any  carriages — or  anywhere  else  as 
could  be  thought  upon.  There's 
an  up  train  as  is  just  off;  shall  I 
send  to  the  station  and  make  in- 
quiries if  they've  been  seen  there  V1 
"  Do,"  said  Vincent,  dropping 
back  again  into  his  chair.  He 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa  when  the 
waiter  left  him,  and  was  so  deep 
asleep  when  that  functionary  re- 
turned, that,  stranger  though  he 
was,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  wake 
the  worn-out  young  man.  It  was 
morning  before  the  young  minister 
awoke  out  of  that  profound  slum- 
ber— woke  chilled,  and  aching,  and 
confused,  in  the  dark,  with  the 
untouched  meal,  which  he  had  or- 
dered the  previous  night,  still  on 
the  table,  the  candle  flaring  in  its 
socket,  and  he  himself  totally  un- 
aware how  long  he  had  lain  there. 
He  stumbled  up,  making  an  effort 
to  recover  himself,  but  only  to  find, 
when  he  looked  at  his  watch  by  the 
expiring  light  of  the  candle,  that  it 
was  still  early  morning — too  early  to 
do  anything — and  that  he  must  have 
slept  for  hours.  In  the  interval 
that  elapsed  before  the  first  sounds 
of  awakening  life  in  the  house,  he 
had  time  to  go  over  all  the  succes- 
sion of  events  which  had  made  this 
last  week  more  important  than  many 
past  years.  Of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, two  particulars  remained 
most  deeply  impressed  upon  Vin- 
cent's mind  —  Mrs  Hilyard's  face 
in  that  railway  carriage  looking 
out  upon  him,  calm,  deadly,  con- 
scious of  its  terrible  purpose — and 
poor  Mary's  burst  of  inconsolable 
weeping,  expressive  beyond  all  pow- 
er of  words,  when  he  had  asked 
her  for  Susan.  Such  thoughts 
made  the  daylight  hideous  as  it 
crept  chill  and  slow  upon  the  a- 
.wakening  house.  Pale,  grim,  and 
ghastly  was  the  face  which  the  un- 
happy young  man  saw  in  the  glass 
as  he  attempted  a  hasty  toilette. 
No  news  of  the  fugitives  had  been 
heard  at  the  railway.  They  had 
not  left  by  the  morning  boat — so 
the  waiter  informed  him  when  he 
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went  down-stairs;  the  rest  was  in 
his  own  hands. 

But  a  man,  accustomed  only  to 
the  habits  of  an  honourable  and 
virtuous  life,  is  sadly  at  a  loss  when 
he  has  to  contend  with  the  devices 
of  guilt  and  cunning.  Vincent  went 
to  inquire  at  the  other  hotels — went 
to  the  pier,  the  railway,  the  livery- 
stables,  as  his  friend  the  waiter 
suggested,  without  hearing  any  thing 
of  the  party  of  which  he  was  in 
search.  He  spent  all  the  morning 
so,  always  baffled  and  growing  hope- 
less. Another  steamer  sailed  at 
mid-day,  by  which,  if  he  obtained 
no  information  in  the  mean  time,  he 
had  resolved  to  cross  over  to  Calais, 
and  try  whether  any  clue  were 
to  be  obtained  there.  With  this 
thought  in  his  mind,  he  was  making 
his  way  through  a  back  street  to- 
wards the  hotel,  where  already  the 
prompt  curiosity  and  interest  of  the 
common  mind  in  anything  mysteri- 
ous had  made  him  almost  a  person 
of  consequence.  Bound  one  of  the 
houses  in  the  street  a  little  crowd 
had  congregated.  As  Vincent  ap- 
proached, a  policeman  darted  forth 
from  the  throng,  jumped  into  a 
passing  cab,  and  drove  off  at  a  noisy 
pace,  making  more  demonstration 
than  speed.  "  He'll  get  her,  sure 
enough,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders, 
as  Vincent  came  up.  "  Murder  will 
out.  He'll  run  her  down  afore  she's 
far  from  here.  She  ain't  got  such  a 
start,  but  that  Jim  will  soon  be  on 
her  heels  ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  there  was  a  good  reward.  He's 
a  gentleman,  though  he's  a  bad  'un 
— that's  clear." 

"  Yes,"  said  a  woman ;  "  it's  only 
them  as  calls  themselves  gentlefolks 
as  ever  do  put  a  poor  girl  crazed  o' 
that  way.  Poor  soul !  They  say 
she  ain't  no  more  than  twenty  or 
so  by  her  looks ;  and  if  it  wasn't 
murder,  and  law,  and  the  crowner, 
and  all  that,  oh,  wouldn't  it  be 
served  him  right,  the  villain,  to 
drive  a  poor  thing  out  o'  her  senses, 
and  ruin  her,  and  bring  her  to 
shame  !  It's  him  as  Jim  should 
ha'  been  after,  and  not  her  as  is 
drove  out  o'  her  wits,  and  don't 
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know  what's  she  adoing  of ;  and 
I  hope  she'll  get  clear  out  o'  his 
hands,  and  get  off,  if  she  has  killed 
the  man.  He's  done  worse  nor  kill 
her.'' 

/'What  is  it?"   asked  Vincent, 
with  a  warning  thrill  in  his  breast. 

"  Oh,  sir,  it's  a  poor  thing  as  has 
been  ruined  and  betrayed,  and  she's 
been  and  took  a  pistol  and  shot  him, 
and  the  police  is  after  her.  I  see 
them  come  in  last  night.  There  come 
three  in  a  cab,  though  this  ain't  no 
place  for  gentlefolks.  I  said  to  my 
master,  says  I,  they  ain't  no  good, 
folks  like  thata-coming  to  the  Swan; 
and  look  ye  here,  what's  come  of 
it?  There  was  one  on  'em  was 
lovely — that  one  in  the  blue  veil." 
"  Make  way  !  "  said  Vincent, 
with  a  stifled  cry.  He  pressed  in 
through  the  crowd,  conscious  of 
nothing  round  him,  putting  aside 
with  mechanical  care  the  women 
and  babies  who  clustered  closest  to 
the  door.  His  visible  excitement 
was  irresistible,  and  could  not  be 
set  aside.  The  policeman  at  the 
door  suffered  him  to  enter  in  the 
whirlwind  of  passion  which  envelop- 
ed him.  He  sprang  up  the  stairs  in 
two  or  three  steps,  pressed  to  a  half- 
open  door,  within  which  he  saw  some 
people  assembled,  and,  unawares 
thrusting  aside  a  man  who  stopped 
him,  went  into  that  chamber  of 
death.  Several  people  were  round 
the  bed — one  a  surgeon,  occupied 
with  the  prostrate  figure  there. 
Vincent,  over  the  heads  of  the  spec- 
tators, gazed  with  burning  eyes  at 
that  horrible  spectacle.  No  thought 
of  Susan  was  in  his  mind,  as  with 
haggard  face  and  horror-stricken 
soul  he  gazed  at  the  shattered 
head  bound  up  in  bloody  bandages, 
scarce  recognisable,  except  by  sharp 
eyes  of  love  or  hate,  which  lay  on 
that  mean  pillow.  "  She  has  kept 
her  word,"  he  said  to  himself,  with 
a  groan  of  horror.  He  did  not  ob- 
serve the  start  and  rustle  round 
him,  which  proved  that  he  had 
spoken  aloud.  He  was  far  too  deeply 
absorbed  to  think  of  himself,  or  to 
remember  that  he  had  any  interest 
in  the  matter.  She  had  kept  heu 
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word.  There  he  lay,  no  longer 
capable  of  harm,  that  villain,  with- 
out ruth  or  mercy,  whom  the  young 
priest  would  not  curse  at  her  bid- 
ding, yet  whom  he  had  cursed  in 
the  anguish  of  his  heart.  Mur- 
dered !  Vincent's  heart  stood  still ; 
his  pulses  refused  to  beat ;  his  very 
life  forsook  him  at  the  sight.  He 
stood  there,  gazing  with  the  fascina- 
tion of  horror,  unaware  of  the  curi- 
osity that  now  centred  upon  him- 
self. Either  his  own  eyes  were 
dizzy  with  the  spectacle,  or  some 
feeble  power  of  movement  still  re- 
mained in  the  murdered  body;  but 
his  mind  was  too  much  stunned  to 
consider  which  it  was. 

"You  must  come  out  of  here," 
said  the  man  at  the  door,  grasping 
him  rudely  by  the  arm.  "  No- 
body's allowed  in  here  but  the 
doctors  and  the  police.  Who  is  it 
that's  kept  her  word — eh  1  What 
do  you  mean  ?  You'll  speak  to  the 
inspector,  you  shall,  before  you  get 
out  o'  here." 

"  Where  is  she  ]  "  said  Vincent, 
as  he  yielded  mechanically  to  the 
touch,  and  followed  the  guardian  of 
the  death-room  into  another  apart- 
ment. 

"  Maybe  you  can  tell  us  1 "  said 
the  suspicious  policeman.  "  She's 
kept  her  word,  eh,  has  she  ?  I'll 
put  down  them  words.  You'll  wait 
for  the  inspector  before  you  get  out 
of  here." 

"  And  the  others,"  said  Vincent, 
waking  slowly  out  of  that  trance  of 
horror  ;  "  where  are  those  unhappy 
girls  1  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  One  of  them  is  my  sister ;  let 
me  see  her.  I  have  come  after 
that — that  accursed  villain  there. 
God  forgive  me ;  he  has  gone  to  his 
account — I  have  followed  him  to 
rescue  my  sister.  Call  the  people 
of  the  house ;  they  will  know  where 
she  is.  What  do  you  mean  by 
keeping  your  hand  on  me? " 

"  'Cause  o'  what  you  said.  She's 
kep  her  word,"  said  the  policeman. 
*  You  just  give  an  account  of  your- 
self afore  you  leave  here.  I  don't 
know  about  no  girls ;  there  was 
one  with  him — light-haired,  twenty 
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year  old  or  so,  pretty  looking,  as  is 
the  one  as  has  done  the  deed.  Jim 
Daly's  gone  after  her.  He'll  bring 
her  back,  I  reckon,  to-night,  and 
then  you'll  see  whether  she's  kep 
her  word  or  not." 

Vincent  sat  down  mechanically, 
and  gazed  at  the  speaker  with  uncom- 
prehending eyes.  The  fact  that  he 
himself  was  detained  did  not  strike 
him  at  first,  for  Susan  must  be  here; 
neither  was  his  intelligence  suffici- 
ently disengaged  to  understand  that 
his  sister  was  accused.  Close  by 
him  was  a  bell ;  he  rang  it  violently, 
as  the  first  means  that  occurred  to 
him  of  throwing  light  on  the  mat- 
ter. The  sound  brought  up  the 
terrified  mistress  of  the  house,  at- 
tended half-way  up  the  stair  by  a 
throng  of  curious  women.  The 
landlady  was  only  too  glad  to  be 
permitted  to  speak.  She  poured 
out  upon  him  the  tragic  history  of 
the  night  and  morning.  As  Vin- 
cent listened — often  breaking  in  up- 
on her  at  first  with  questions,  but 
at  length,  as  the  horrible  truth 
dawned  upon  him,  suddenly  regain- 
ing his  self-command,  and  following 
the  tale  with  breathless  dismay  and 
terror — the  true  state  of  the  case 
became  dreadfully  apparent.  Susan, 
and  no  other,  appeared  against  that 
lurid  firmament.  It  was  she  who, 
when  the  sharp  report  of  the  pistol 
startled  the  house,  was  met  on  the 
stair,  ghastly  and  pallid,  escaping 
from  the  scene  of  the  murder.  The 
people  of  the  house  were  profuse  in 
regrets  that  they  had  suffered  her 
to  escape ;  but  "  when  she  came 
she  was  that  innocent  and  distress- 
ed-looking, sir,"  said  the  apologetic 
landlady.  "  She  kind  o'  clung  to 
me,  sir,  and  said  as  they  were  a- 
going  to  be  married ;  for  I  could 
tell  as  they  weren't  married,  and 
something  was  wrong.  She  kept 
close  by  the  t'other  miss,  the  poor 
soul  did ;  and  how  he  got  her  by 
herself  I  couldn't  tell  nobody.  I 
reckon  he  druv  her  to  it  with  some 
bad  usage  or  other  ;  that's  all  as 
I  can  tell.  I  think,  for  my  part,  as 
she  snatched  up  the  pistol  to  save 
herself.  I  don't  believe  as  it  was 
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wilful.  My  man  says  as  it's  no 
worse  nor  manslaughter  at  the  most, 
and  that  isn't  hanging,"  cried  the 
compassionate  woman.  Vincent 
started  with  the  sudden  force  of 
passionate  dismay  and  indignation 
as  this  horrible  truth  burst  upon 
him.  He  thrust  away  the  alarmed 
policeman,  who  was  off  his  guard. 
"  Where  is  site  ?  "  cried  the  young 
man.  "  She  f  Don't  you  under- 
stand me  1  the  woman  who  follow- 
ed him,  tracked  him,  vowed  to  kill 
him — have  none  of  you  seen  her? 
Fools!  do  you  think  an?  innocent 
girl  could  do  it  ?  Where  is  that 
woman  1  Has  she  come  into  the 
house  like  a  ghost  without  being 
seen  1  I  tell  you  she  vowed  to  kill 
him,  and  she  has  done  it.  Search 
the  house  ;  perhaps  she  is  still 
here." 

"  Lord  bless  us- !  the  poor  young 
gentleman's  gone  out  o'  his  senses. 
There's  been  nobody  here  but  the 
young  woman,"  cried  the  landlady. 
"  Not  a  soul,  sir,  you  may  take  my 
word;  it  was-  nobody  else  as  done 
it.  O  Lord !  what's  the  good  of 
struggling?  Let  him  go  through 
all  the  house,  if  that's  what  he 
wants,  p'liceman.  There  ain't  no- 
thing to  conceal  in  my  house.  I 
feel  for  him,  I  do.  He's  welcome 
to  search  all  through,  he  is.  There 
ain't  no  woman  a-hiding  here." 

At  this  crisis,  while  Vincent, 
half-crazed  with  the-  intolerable 
horror  of  this  new  blow,  struggled 
fiercely  with  the  man  who  had 
mounted  guard  upon  him,  the  in- 
spector, a  cool  and  wary  Scotch- 
man, made  his  appearance.  The 
sight  of  a  person  indued  with 
some  authority  recalled  the  un- 
happy young  man  to  himself.  Be- 
fore this  new  judge  the  whole 
case  was  stated,  and  Vincent  eager- 
ly described  Mrs  Hilyard,  whom 
in  other  circumstances  he  might 
have  tried  to  screen  and  cover,  but 
whom  now  he  was  feverishly  anxi- 
ous to  have  identified,  as  having 
been  at  least  seen  by  somebody  in 
the  house.  But  his  little  audience 
looked  at  him  with  incredulous 
faces,  the  policeman  suspicious, 
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the  woman  compassionate,  the  in- 
spector attentive  and  taking  notes. 
Nobody  had  seen  her ;  nothing  had 
occurred  to-  direct  attention  from 
Susan ;  no  passing  figure  or  sus- 
picious footstep  had  complicated 
the  direct  unbroken  evidence  which 
seemed  to  connect  the  unhappy 
girl  with  this  crime.  The  inspector, 
however,  who  was  sufficiently  ex- 
perienced to  know  that  the  clearest 
apparent  conclusion  is  not  always 
the  true  one,  yielded  to  Vincent's 
entreaties  so  far  as  to  have  the 
house  searched.  No  one,  of  course, 
was  to  be  found.  Up-stairs,  in  one 
of  the  bedrooms^  lay  a  flimsy  piece 
of  gauze,  which  excited  Vincent 
almost  beyond  the  possibility  of 
self-control.  It  was  the  blue  veil — 
fatal  ensign  of  misery;  he  seized 
it  in  his  hands,  and  would  have 
torn  it  like  a  maniac.  Then  a  wiser 
suggestion  came  to  his  disturbed 
mind.  Where  was  the  girl  1  She 
had  disappeared  stealthily  and  un- 
seen. She  had  not  gone  with  Susan, 
who  had  left  the  house  alone,  as 
all  the  people  about  could  prove. 
Who  had  conveyed  away  this  help- 
less beautiful  child,  for  whom  the 
disguise  of  the  veil  was  no  longer 
needed?  Even  the  inspector  was 
roused  by  this  thickening  of  the 
mystery.  It  began  to  appear  pro- 
bable that  some  other  secret  agent 
had  been  somehow  involved.  The 
suggestion,  however,  made  the 
people  of  the  house  indignant.  The 
landlady's  sympathy  for  Susan 
turned  into  hot  resentment  and  in- 
dignation. She  began  to  feel  her 
own  character  involved  in  the 
proof  of  her  statement,  that  no- 
body else  had  entered  the  house. 
Affairs  were  still  in  this  state, 
when  Vincent,  having  satisfactorily 
proved  that  he  arrived  only  the 
night  before,  and  could  not  possi- 
bly have  anything  to  do  with  the 
murder,  was  permitted  to  go  away 
to  hasten  to  his  distressed  mother 
at  Carlingford.  He  went,  tortured 
with  the  most  horrible  apprehen- 
sions, as  was  natural,  afraid  to  hope 
that  Susan  had  gone  to  her  mother, 
— fearing  sudden  death,  madness,  or 
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suicide,  for  the  unhappy  girl  thus 
suddenly  reft  out  of  the  peaceful- 
ness  of  her  youth  into  circum- 
stances so  desperate.  When  he  en- 
tered Carlingford  late  at  night,  it 
was  with  insupportable  pangs  of 
suspense  and  alarm  that  he  looked 
into  the  faces  he  met  on  the  lighted 
streets.  Were  they  looking  at  him 
with  a  consciousness  of  some  horri- 
ble shadow  which  enveloped  him  ? 
Tozer's  shop  was  already  shut — ear- 
lier than  usual,  surely  ;  and  two  or 
three  people  stood  talking  at  the 
open  door,  clearly  visible  against 
the  gaslight,  which  still  burned 
bright  within,  pointing,  as  Vincent 
thought,  across  the  street.  Farther 
up,  opposite  his  own  house — ah, 
there  was  no  mistaking  that  little 
throng  of  excited  spectators  looking 
up  at  the  lighted  windows.  The 
young  man  rushed  upon  them  with 
an  impulse  of  unreasoning  rage. 
"What  are  you  doing  there  1 "  he 
shouted  hoarsely  to  the  nearest 
group.  The  bystanders  gave  way 
before  him,  half  -  alarmed,  half- 
ashamed,  and  slunk  off  into  the 
shadows,  only,  as  his  eyes,  sharpen- 
ed with  passion,  could  divine,  to  re- 
turn again  as  soon  as  he  was  gone. 
The  door  opened  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice.  Several  people  were  in 
the  hall,  all  in  an  excited  condition. 
Common  life,  with  its  quiet  sum- 
monses and  answers,  was  over. 
Wild  confusion,  agitation,  breath- 
less expectancy,  surrounded  him. 
His  landlady  came  forward  imme- 
diately to  lament  her  own  misfor- 
tune, and  upbraid  him  with  the 
wrong  he  had  done  her.  "  I  took 
in  the  pastor  for  a  lodger,  because 
he  was  sure  to  be  respectable  and 
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steady,"  cried  the  hysterical  woman, 
"  and  this  is  what  he  has  brought 
upon  me  ! " 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ? "  said  Vincent,  looking  round 
him  with  wild  fury;  but  he  did 
not  wait  for  an  answer.  He  went 
up  to  his  rooms  to  know  the 
worst.  As  he  rushed  breathless 
upstairs,  loud  outcries  of  delirium 
reached  him.  In  his  horror  and 
anguish  he  could  not  recognise  the 
voice — was  it  his  mother  who  had 

fiven  away  under  the  terrible  bur- 
en  ?  He  dashed  open  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room  in  which  he  had 
spent  so  many  quiet  hours.  Neither 
mother  nor  sister  were  there ;  in- 
stead of  them  a  rough-featured  man 
in  a  blue  travelling-coat,  and  Tozer, 
flushed  and  argumentative,  standing 
by  the  table.  What  the  contro- 
versy was  that  was  going  on  be- 
tween them,  the  unhappy  minister 
could  not  pause  to  think.  He  went 
up  to  the  stranger,  seized  him  vio- 
lently, and  ordered  him  out  of  the 
room.  He  did  not  understand 
the  explanation  that  followed,  nor 
Tozer's  remonstrances.  He  forced 
the  fellow  to  the  door,  only  to  be 
overpowered  there  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  deacon,  who  grasped 
him  firmly  with  arms  less  passion- 
ate but  stronger  than  his  own. 
"  He  has  the  law  on  his  side,"  said 
Tozer;  "it  ain't  for  nothing  he's 
here  :  for  the  sake  of  them  poor 
women,  keep  quiet,  and  try  and 
come  to  yourself.  I'm  your  friend, 
Mr  Vincent — I  always  was ;  I'm 
not  one  as  will  desert  a  man  in 
trouble.  Take  time,  sir,  and  con- 
sider, and  come  to  yourself — there 
ain't  none  but  friends  here." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


When  Vincent  came  to  himself, 
and  began  to  see  clearly  as  they  were, 
without  any  mists  of  excitement 
to  obscure  them,  the  true  horrors 
of  his  position,  his  mind,  driven  to 
its  last  stronghold,  rallied  convul- 
sively to  meet  the  worst.  It  was 
Susan  who  was  raving  close  by. 


In  his  own  chair  sat  the  officer  of 
justice,  with  a  warrant  in  his  hands 
for  the  arrest  of  the  unhappy  girl1; 
and  opposite  to  himself  sat  Tozer, 
the  representative  of  "  the  connec- 
tion " — of  Salem — of  all  that  gave 
character  and  bread  to  the  dissent- 
ing minister — fully  aware  of  the 
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horrible  circumstances  by  which 
he  was  now  surrounded.  Vincent 
recovered  himself  slowly,  and  look- 
ed his  dreadful  position  in  the  face; 
no  concealment  was  possible  now 
—  no  preserving  of  appearances, 
hard  though  the  widow  had  fought 
for  it.  Already  all  Carlingford  be- 
lieved that  the  minister's  sister  was 
a  murderess — already  their  inno- 
cent honourable  name  was  heldx  up 
to  public  odium.  The  young  man 
raised  himself  up  from  the  sofa  on 
which  he  had  thrown  himself,  and 
faced  his  position,  collecting  all 
his  forces.  He  turned  his  eyes 
away  from  the  stranger,  and  turned 
them  upon  Tozer.  While  all  was 
wild,  unnatural,  and  desperate — 
while  he  was  among  people  who 
knew  nothing  of  him  nor  his  ante- 
cedents, it  was  more  bearable ;  but 
the  eyes  of  the  butterman  bent 
upon  him,  brought  other  aggrava- 
tions to  the  misery.  All  the  pro- 
prieties of  his  past  life — the  honour 
of  his  profession,  the  spotless  re- 
putation of  his  youth — stared  upon 
him  in  horrible  contrast  out  of 
Tozer's  dull  grey  eyes.  Not  his 
sister's  danger  or  disgrace  alone, 
but  his  own  ruin — the  loss  of  all  his 
training,  the  shipwreck  of  his  life, 
flashed  upon  the  mind  of  the  young 
minister.  This  had  to  be  faced  as 
well  as  the  darker  and  more  fright- 
ful wretchedness. 

"  If  there's  anything  as  can  be 
done/'  said  Tozer,  "  it's  best  not  to 
lose  no  time  in  doing  of  it.  I'd  speak 
to  Mr  Brown  in  the  High  Street,  if 
I  was  you.  She's  young,  and  was 
aggravated  awful — so  the  man  tells 
me.  She  might  be  got  off." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  for  my  sister — 
she  has  nothing  to  do  with  that'' 
said  Vincent,  waving  his  hand  to- 
wards the  stranger.  "  She  has  suf- 
ered  enough  already — we  have  all 
suffered.  But  this  is  folly.  It  may 
kill  her,  but  it  can  never  stand 
examination.  I  have  been  on  the 
spot,  and  know  that." 

'If  you've  been  on  the  spot, 
maybe  you  can  tell  what  the 
crowner's  verdict  was,"  said  the 
policeman,  with  a  sneer. 
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Vincent  made  no  answer.  He 
rose  up  and  approached  Tozer, 
whose  friendly  looks  went  to  his 
heart.  "  Must  I  endure  him  here  1 " 
said  the  poor  minister;  "  because  of 
this  horrible,  false,  accursed  accusa- 
tion, must  I  bear  him  here  1" 

"Mr  Vincent,  sir,  you  mustn't 
swear.  I'm  as  sorry  for  you  as  a 
man  can  be ;  but  you're  a  minister, 
and  you  mustn't  give  way,"  said 
Tozer.  "I've  been  a-trying  of  him 
if  bail  could  be  took,  but  they  say 
bail  can't  be  took  in  a  case  of  mur- 
der, and — not  meaning  to  say  no- 
thing to  vex  you — he  tells  me  as 
the  evidence  is  clear  again'  her. 
Well,  I  won't  say  no  more — to  think 
as  a  young  creature,  and  a  minister's 
daughter,  and  a  mother  like  what 
she's  got,  could  go  and  do  any- 
thing like  that,  it  ain't  what  a  man 
can  believe,  Mr  Vincent,  whatever 
anybody  says ;  and  your  own  father, 
if  he  was  living,  couldn't  be  more 
sorry  nor  me.  But  my  advice  is, 
keep  him  here  quiet,  and  don't  let 
nothing  get  out  no  more  nor  can 
be  helped ;  and  if  it  ain't  true, 
it'll  be  found  out  and  settled  afore 
the  young  lady's  able  to  be  moved. 
It's  a  dispensation  o'  Providence 
that  she's  took  so  bad  now.  Hear 
to  her,  poor  soul  l^but,  Mr  Vin- 
cent," said  Tozer,  drawing  him 
close,  and  confiding  his  doubt  in  a 
whisper,  "  what  she  says  is  best  not 
to  be  listened  to,  if  you'll  take  my 
advice.  It  ain't  to  be  built  upon 
what  a  poor  creature  says  in  a 
fever,  but  them  sort  of  words  and 
screechings  don't  come  out  of  no- 
thing but  a  troubled  mind.  She 
might  be  under  great  temptation, 
and  do  it  in  a  moment  unawares. 
Well,  I'll  not  say  no  more ;  but  my 
advice  is,  as  you  keep  the  man 
quiet  here,  and  don't  say  nothing 
about  it  as  can  be  helped.  If  it 
could  be  kept  private  from  the 
Salem  folks,"  said  Tozer,  not  with- 
out some  anxiety  in  his  face,  "  it 
would  be  for  the  best.  Them  women 
do  make  such  a  talk  about  every- 
thing. I  wouldn't  undertake  to 
say  but  there  might  be  some  un- 
pleasantness about  it,  Mr  Vin- 
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cent/'  added  the  worthy  deacon, 
looking  up  at  him  with  troubled 
eyes,  "  though  how  anybody  could 
go  for  to  blame  you.  But  there's 
pretty  sure  to  be  some  unpleasant- 
ness, and  the  only  way  as  I  can 
see  is  just  ito  put  up  with  it,  and 
stand  your  ground,  and  do  your 
duty  all  the  same.  And  I  for  one 
will  stand  by  you,  sir,"  said  Tozer, 
rising  to  his  feet  with  a  little  glow 
of  conscious  generosity  and  valour, 
and  shaking  the  hand  of  the  poor 
young  minister  with  cordial  kind- 
ness— "I'llstand  by  you,  sir,forone, 
whatever  happens;  and  we'll  tide 
it  out,  Mr  Vincent,  that's  what  we'll 
do,  sir,  if  you  can  but  hold  on." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  poor  Vincent, 
moved  to  the  heart — "thank  you.  I 
dare  not  think  how  it  is  all  to  end, 
but  thank  you  all  the  same;;  I  shall 
not  forget  what  you  say." 

"And  tell  your  mother,"  con- 
tinued Tozer,  swelling  to  a  little 
triumph  in  his  own  magnanimity — 
"  tell  your  mother  as  I  said  so ;  tell 
her  as  I'll  stand  by  you  through 
thick  and  thin ;  and  we'll  pull 
through,  we'll  pull  through!"  said 
the  butterman,  slowly  disappearing, 
with  a  face  radiant  with  conscious 
bounty  and  patronage,  through  the 
open  door. 

Vincent  had  followed  him  with 
an  instinct  of  civility  and  gratitude. 
Just  as  Tozer  withdrew,  a  fresh 
burst  of  outcry  came  from  the  sick- 
room, ringing  through  the  excited 
house.  The  deacon  turned  round 
half  way  down  the  stair,  held  up 
his  hands,  listened,  and  made  a 
movement  of  wondering  pity  to- 
wards the  closed  door  which  hid 
Susan,  but  did  not  keep  in  her 
cries.  The  wretched  minister  drew 
back  from  that  compassionate  ges- 
ture as  if  some  one  had  struck 
him  a  blow.  He  went  back  and 
threw  himself  down  on  the  sofa, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  The  pity  and  the'  patron- 
age were  the  last  drop  of  humilia- 
tion in  his  bitter  cup.  Hot  tears 
came  to  his  eyes  ;  and  there,  beside 
him,  was  Susan's  pursuer,  watchful 
and  silent,  spying  upon  his  misery. 
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It  seemed  to  him  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  bear. 

Some  time  elapsed,  however,  be- 
fore Vincent  had  the  courage  to 
meet  his  mother.  When  those 
dreadful  outcries  sank  into  ex- 
haustion, and  all  for  the  moment 
was  quiet  in  the  sick-room,  he  sent 
to  tell  her  he  had  arrived,  and  went 
to  the  dreadful  door  which  she  kept 
closed  so  jealously.  He  was  afraid 
to  meet  her  eye  when  she  came  to 
him,  and  noiselessly  drew  him  with- 
in. Judging  by  himself,  he  had  not 
ventured  to  think  what  his  mother's 
horror  and  despair  would  be.  But 
Mrs  Vincent  put  her  arms  round 
her  son  with  an  exclamation  of 
thanksgiving.  "  Oh,  Arthur !  thank 
God,  you  are  come.  Now  I  shall 
be  able  to  bear  it,"  cried  his  mother. 
She  cried  a  little  upon  his  breast, 
and  then  wiped  her  eyes  and  looked 
up  at  him  with  quivering  lips. 
"Oh,  Arthur,  what  my  poor  darling 
must  have  come  through !"  said  Mrs 
Vincent,  with  a  wistful  appeal  to 
him  in  her  tender  eyes.  She  said 
nothing  of  the  darker  horror.  It 
lay  upon  her  soul  a  frightful,  inar- 
ticulate shadow;  but  in  the  mean 
time  she  could  only  think  of  Susan 
and  her  fever — that  fever  which 
afforded  a  kind  of  comfort  to  the 
mother — a  proof  that  her  child  had 
not  lost  her  innocence  lightly,  but 
that  the  shock  had  been  to  Susan  a 
horrible  convulsion,  shaking  earth 
and  heaven.  The  mother  and  son 
went  together  to  the  bedside  to 
look  at  the  unhappy  cause  of  all 
their  sorrows — she  clinging  with 
her  tender  hand  to  his  arm,  wistful 
now,  and  afraid  in  the  depths  of 
her  heart  lest  Arthur,  who  was  only 
a  man,  might  be  hard  upon  Susan 
in  her  terrible  abasement.  It  was 
more  than  a  year  since  Vincent  had 
seen  his  sister.  Was  it  Susan1? 
The  grandeur  of  the  stricken  form, 
the  features  sublimed  and  elevated, 
the  majestic  proportions  into  which 
this  awful  crisis  of  fate  had  de- 
veloped the  fair-haired  girl  of  Lons- 
dale,  struck  her  brother  with  un- 
speakable awe  and  pity.  Pity  and 
awe ;  but  yet  another  feeling  min- 
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gled  in  the  wonder  with  which  he 
gazed  upon  her.  A  thrill  of  terror 
came  over  him.  That  frightful,  tro- 
pical blaze  of  passion,  anguish,  and 
woe  which  had  produced  this  sud- 
den development,  had  it  developed 
no  unknown  qualities  in  Susan's 
heart?  As  she  lay  there  in  the 
majesty  of  unconsciousness,  she  re- 
sembled more  a  woman  who  could 
avenge  herself,  than  a  soft  girl,  the 
sudden  victim  of  a  bad  man.  Vin- 
cent turned  away  from  the  bed  with 
an  involuntary  shudder.  He  would 
not,  could  not,  look  at  her  again : 
he  left  his  mother  to  her  unceasing 
vigil,  and  himself  went  to  his  own 
room,  to  try  if  rest  were  possible. 
Rest,  with  his  sister  accused  of 
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murder,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
justice — with  that  rude  sentinel  of 
the  law  watching  lest  his  prisoner 
should  escape  him,  making  an  im- 
promptu couch  of  Vincent's  sofa — 
with  Susan  herself  so  strangely 
changed,  turned  to  another  creature, 
suggesting  to  her  brother's  mind 
awful  involuntary  visions  of  pas- 
sionate self-defence,  self-horror,  re- 
venge, at  the  suggestion  of  which 
his  very  heart  failed  within  him, — 
but  weariness  is  omnipotent  with 
youth.  He  did  sleep  by  snatches, 
in  utter  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
— slept  long  enough  to  secure  for 
himself  the  unspeakable  torture  of 
waking  to  the  renewed  horror  of  a 
new  day. 
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To  find  Susan's  pursuer  in  the 
parlour  when  he  entered  it  next 
morning — to  see  this  man  seated 
at  breakfast,  in  horrible  composure 
and  cheerfulness,  within  hearing 
of  his  sister's  ravings,  was  almost 
more  than  Vincent  could  bear.  He 
had  to  subdue  himself  by  every  ar- 
gument of  necessity  before  he  could 
bring  his  mind  to  tolerate  the  pre- 
sence of  the  man  who,  after  all,  was 
compassionate  enough,  and  as  un- 
obtrusive as  a  man  could  be,  whose 
presence  alone  was  the  most  un- 
bearable of  all  intrusions.  The 
minister  wasted  no  time  in  that  de- 
secrated room.  When  he  had  seen 
his  mother,  who  whispered  to  him 
accounts  of  Susan's  illness  which 
his  brain  was  too  much  excited  to 
take  in,  he  went  away  immediately 
to  the  railway,  and  hastened  to 
town,  where  he  went  to  consult  a 
lawyer,  and  to  secure  the  attention 
of  the  detective  police,  in  whose 
miracles  of  skill  he  had,  like  other 
inexperienced  people,  the  most  per- 
fect confidence,  to  Mrs  Hilyard  and 
his  own  suspicions.  Vincent  was 
not  rich — all  that  he  had  in  the 
world  would  scarcely  be  enough  to 
retain  a  fit  defender  for  his  un- 
happy sister,  if  she  had  to  undergo 
that  frightful  ordeal.  Would  it  not 


be  better  if  she  died,  and  escaped 
that  last  crowning  misery  ?  He  took 
up  the  papers  as  the  thought  entered 
his  mind,  while  he  was  still  wait- 
ing in  the  lawyer's  office.  There 
he  found  the  whole  terrible  tale 
made  into  a  romance  of  real  life, 
with  details  which  made  him  half 
mad.  As  he  stood  wiping  the 
heavy  dew  from  his  forehead,  al- 
most frantic  with  rage  and  despair, 
the  quick  eye  of  his  misery  caught 
a  couple  of  clerks  in  another  corner 
of  the  office,  over  another  news- 
paper, full  of  lively  interest  and 
excitement.  It  was  Susan's  story 
that  interested  them  ;  the  compiler 
of  it  had  heightened  with  romantic 
details  those  hideous  bare  facts 
which  had  changed  all  his  life,  and 
made  the  entire  world  a  chaos  to 
Vincent ;  and  all  over  the  country, 
by  this  time,  newspaper  readers  were 
waking  up  into  excitement  about 
this  new  case  of  love,  revenge,  and 
crime.  The  minister  dashed  the 
paper  from  his  hands,  and  trod  on 
it  with  an  insane  impulse;  —  not 
enough  to  be  rent  asunder  in  heart 
and  life — not  enough  to  have  every 
hope  quenched  out  of  his  fir- 
mament, and  every  possibility  of 
honour  or  happiness  extinguished 
from  his  existence ;  but  the  whole 
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public  of  England  must  be  amused 
with  his  agonies,  and  find  the  ex- 
citement of  a  romance  in  the  worse 
than  ruin  which  was   overwhelm- 
ing his  humble  house.     To  go  to 
the  cool  lawyer  just  then,  to  subdue 
the  fever  of  powerless  resentment 
against  the  world,   and   rebellion 
against  his  own  fate,  and  to  enter 
into  all  the  particulars  of  his  busi- 
ness with  sufficient  calmness  to  be 
understood,  was  a  hard  matter ;  but 
perhaps  it  was  well  for  Vincent 
that  he  had  to  do  it.   To  be  obliged 
to  talk  of  this  frightful  tragedy  as 
a  matter  of  business,  was  good  for 
him ;  it  brought  him  down  to  ne- 
cessary fact,  and  calmed  the  pas- 
sion which  had   almost   overmas- 
tered his  powers.     When  he  had 
secured  the  service  of  the  solicitor 
who  would  manage  Susan's  case,  if 
it  must  come  to  that,  and  described 
Mrs  Hilyard,  her  appearance  at  the 
railway,  the  disappearance  of  the 
girl  of  whom  he  knew  her  to  be  in 
search,  and  all  the  suspicious  circum- 
stances involved,  to  the  keen  detec- 
tive, who  was  to  set  out  upon  the 
track  instantly,  the  Nonconformist 
returned  to  Carlingf  ord  with  a  mind 
somewhat  calmed  out  of  its  first 
horror.   The  story  did  not  convulse 
the  nerves  of  the  calm  lawyer  with 
shivers  of  wonder  or  pain ;  he  en- 
tered into  it  quietly,  without  any 
particular  expression  of  feeling;  the 
detective  officer  was  not  shocked; 
— altogether,  this  episode  calmed 
Vincent,  and  enabled  him  to  regard 
the  whole  matter  with  less  excited 
eyes.     He  went  back  again  by  the 
train,  deeply  depressed  and  anxious, 
but   not   so   susceptible   to  every 
glance  and  word  as  he  had  been  an 
hour  or  two  before.     He  tried  to 
take  a  certain  gloomy  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  now  everything 
was    known.      Fear  of    discovery 
could  no  longer  appal  the  stricken 
household  ;  and  to  meet  the  horror 
in  the  face  was  less  dreadful  than 
to  feel  themselves  skulking  under 
a  secret  shadow  which  might  at  any 
moment  be  found  out.     He  set  his 
face  sternly,  and  looked  everybody 
full  in  the  eyes  who  looked  at  him, 
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as  he  once  more  alighted  at  the 
familiar  station.  He  accepted  the 
fact  that  people  were  talking  of 
him,  pitying  him,  contemplating 
him  with  wonder  and  fright,  as 
somehow  involved  in  an  atmosphere 
of  tragedy  and  crime.  With  this 
feeling  he  went  slowly  along  George 
Street  on  his  homeward  way,  with 
no  susceptibility  left  in  him,  so  far 
as  he  was  aware,  except  as  concern- 
ed this  sudden  calamity  which  had 
swallowed  up  his  life. 

When  suddenly  the  sound  of  a 
carriage  stopping  came  dully  upon 
his  ears  ;  he  would  not  have  noted 
or  heard  it  but  for  the  sound  that 
followed  of  some  one  calling  his 
own  name,  and  the  soft  rush  of 
footsteps  on  the  pavement ;  even 
then  he  did  not  turn  round  to  see 
who  called  him.  It  was  accordingly 
with  a  thrill  of  strange  emotion — a 
strange,  sudden,  guilty  suffusion  of 
delight  over  all  his  tingling  frame 
and  aching  heart,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  suffering,  that  he  felt  the 
light  touch  of  Lady  Western's* 
hand  first  laid  on  his  arm,  then 
softly  stealing  within  it  in  the  sud- 
den sympathy  which  possessed  her 
as  she  looked  up  into  his  colourless 
face.  It  was  pity  and  natural  kind- 
ness which  prompted  the  young 
Dowager  to  this  unwonted  familiar 
touch.  She  was  sorry  for  him  to 
the  bottom  of  her  heart — she  would 
fain  have  made  him  amends  some- 
how for  the  terrible  evil  which  had 
come  upon  him.  With  the  natural 
impulse  of  a  woman  to  caress  or 
soothe,  or  cheat  a  man  anyhow  out 
of  that  look  of  suffering  which  it  is 
intolerable  to  her  to  see  on  his  face, 
Lady  Western  acted  instinctively, 
without  thinking  what  she  did. 
She  slid  her  beautiful  hand  into 
his  arm,  clung  to  him,  looked  up 
with  her  lovely  appealing  face  and 
eyes  full  of  tears  to  the  pale  face 
of  the  minister,  which  that  touch 
moved  beyond  all  expression.  If 
he  did  not  stop  and  take  her  into 
his  arms,  and  lean  his  great  anguish 
upon  her  in  a  sweetness  of  relief 
unspeakable  and  measureless,  it  was  * 
only  because  ordinary  rule  and  cus- 
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torn  are  stronger  than  even  passion. 
He  was  as  much  deceived  as  if  he 
had  done  it,  the  poor  young  deluded 
soul.  Out  of  the  thunder  and 
storm,  all  at  once,  without  prelude 
or  warning,  he  thought  it  was  the 
light  of  love  that  broke  upon  him 
all  radiant  and  glorious.  With  that 
he  could  brave  all,  overcome  all ; 
for  that  he  could  be  content  to 
fathom  any  depths  of  wretchedness. 
So  he  thought  as  he  looked  down 
from  those  sudden  heights  of  un- 
hoped-for tremulous  blessedness 
into  that  lovely  face,  and  saw  it 
trembling  with  divine  compassion 
and  tenderness.  So  he  thought, 
the  ice  breaking,  the  depths  stirring 
in  his  own  soul.  Hope,  deliverance, 
happiness,  a  delight  more  exquisite 
still,  that  consolation  of  love  which 
makes  anguish  itself  sweet,  breathed 
over  the  poor  young  Nonconformist 
as  that  hand  slid  within  his  arm. 
His  very  brain  grew  dizzy  with  the 
sweetness  of  relief,  the  sudden  ease 
that  possessed  his  soul. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Vincent,  my  heart  is 
breaking  ;  what  shall  we  do — what 
shall  we  do  ?"  cried. Lady  Western. 
"  If  it  is  true,  I  shall  never  dare 
speak  to  you  again,  and  I  feel  for 
you  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Oh, 
Mr  Vincent,  you  don't  think  she 
did  it  1  I  am  sure  she  did  not  do 
it — your  sister !  It  was  bad  enough 
before,"  cried  the  lovely  creature, 
crying  without  restraint,  but  still 
holding  his  arm  and  gazing  up  into 
his  face,  "but  now  my  heart  is 
broken.  Oh,  will  you  tell  me  what 
I  must  do  ?  I  will  not  go  to  him, 
for  he  has  been  a  bad  man  ;  and  I 
dare  not  go  to  your  dear  mother  as 
I  should  like  to  go ;  and  I  feel  for 
you,  oh,  to  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart ! " 

"  Then  I  can  bear  it,"  said  Vin- 
cent. Though  he  did  not  speak 
another  word,  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  the  expression  of  his  face, 
betrayed  him.  He  put  his  hand 
involuntarily  upon  the  little  hand 
that  rested  on  his  arm.  It  was  all 
so  sudden  that  his  self-command 
forsook  him.  A  smile  trembled 
upon  his  face  as  he  looked  down  at 
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her  with  all  his  heart  in  his  eyes. 
"Then  I  can  bear  it,"  said  the  poor 
young  minister,  overwhelmed  and 
penetrated  by  that  exquisite  consol- 
ation. Lady  Western  gave  a  little 
start  of  alarm  as  she  read  the  un- 
mistakable meaning  in  his  face. 
She  withdrew  her  hand  hastily 
with  a  flush  of  radiant  colour  and 
downcast  look  of  fright  and  shame. 
What  had  she  done?  Her  confu- 
sion, her  agitation,  her  sudden  with- 
drawal, did  but  increase  the  spell. 
To  Vincent's  charmed  soul  it  seemed 
that  she  had  betrayed  herself,  and 
that  womanly  reserve  alone  drew 
her  back.  He  attended  her  to  her 
carriage  with  a  tender  devotion  which 
could  not  express  itself  in  words. 
When  he  had  put  her  in,  he  lingered, 
gazing  at  the  face,  now  so  troubled 
and  downcast,  with  a  delicious  feel- 
ing that  he  had  a  right  to  gaze  at 
her.  "  You  have  made  me  strong 
to  bear  all  things,"  he  said,  in  the 
low  tone  of  passion  and  secret  joy. 
In  the  depth  of  his  delusion  he  saw 
no  other  meaning  but  sudden  timi- 
dity and  womanly  reticence  in  her 
confused  and  alarmed  looks.  When 
the  carriage  drove  off  he  stood 
looking  after  it  with  eyes  full  of 
dreamy  light.  Darkness  surrounded 
him  on  every  side,  darkness  more 
hideous  than  a  nightmare.  The 
poor  young  soul  believed  for  that 
delicious  moment  that  superlative 
and  ineffable,  like  his  misery,  was 
to  be  his  joy. 

Harder  thoughts  regained  the 
mastery  when  he  got  within  his  own 
house  again.  It  was  no  longer  the 
orderly,  calm,  well-regulated  house 
which  had  taken  in  the  minister  of 
Salem  by  way  of  adding  yet  a  finer 
touch  to  its  own  profound  respect- 
ability. Susan's  unhappy  presence 
pervaded  the  place.  Boxes  of  other 
lodgers  going  away  encumbered  the 
hall,  where  the  landlady  hovered 
weeping,  and  admitted  the  pastor 
sullenly  with  an  audible  sob. 
Though  he  had  now  armour  of 
light  against  all  these  petty  assaults, 
Vincent  was  not  strong  enough,  even 
in  the  fictitious  strength  given  by 
Lady  Western,  to  encounter  once 
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more  in  his  sitting-room  the  odious 
presence  of  that  watcher  who  sat 
there  intent  upon  his  duty,  near 
enough  to  hear  any  commotion  that 
might  arise  in  the  sick-room.  The 
man  was  seated  by  the  window  with 
a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  a  sight 
which  roused  Vincent  into  unrea- 
sonable exasperation.  He  went  up 
to  him  with  uncontrollable  passion. 

"Why  must  you  stay  here?"  he 
cried.  "  You  know,  the  doctor  has 
assured  you,  that  she  cannot  be  re- 
moved. Do  you  think  we  could 
steal  Jier  away,"  said  the  excited 
young  man,  pointing  to  the  room 
from  which  poor  Susan's  voice  was 
now  and  then  audible,  "without  all 
the  world  knowing  1  Stay  outside, 
and  I  will  give  you  anything  in  the 
world.  Can't  you  understand  that 
it  is  maddening  to  see  you  here  1 — 
and  that  I  daren't  turn  you  out  by 
force,"  said  Vincent,  involuntarily, 
with  menacing  looks,  advancing 
upon  the  alarmed  policeman,  "  for 
— for  her  sake " 

"  You're  as  safe  not  to  try  that," 
cried  the  man.  "  I  can  soon  get 
assistance  wherever  I  am.  I'm 
sorry  for  you,  but  it  ain't  no  use 
speaking.  I  must  do  my  duty.  If 
you  apply  to  the  magistrates,  they 
won't  do  you  no  good.  I've  got  to 
look  after  my  prisoner.  If  I  was 
you,  I'd  smuggle  her  away  somehow, 
ravin'  or  not  ravin';  and  I  won't 
trust  no  man's  word  where  I 
wouldn't  trust  myself.  Besides,  I 
ain't  got  no  choice — it's  my  duty. 
No,  sir,  I  can't  go  outside — I  must 
stop  here." 

Vincent  stood  looking  at  his  op- 
ponent for  a  moment  with  burning 
eyes.  If  he  turned  this  man  out 
of  the  house,  pitched  him  out  of 
the  window,  threw  him  down-stairs, 
as  impulse  suggested,  it  could  only 
give  a  momentary  relief  to  his  pas- 
sion— it  could  do  nothing  but  harm 
to  Susan  and  Susan's  cause.  He 
restrained  himself  as  best  he  could, 
half-conscious  that  it  was  the  petu- 
lance of  misery  which  moved  him. 
He  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
to  have  patience  until  his  soli- 
citor had  examined  the  whole  mat- 
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ter,  and  used  every  means  that 
were  possible  to  relieve  them  of 
this  odious  watch;  but  patience 
was  hard  when  he  found  himself  in 
actual  presence  of  the  sentinel.  As 
he  paced  about  the  room  making 
vain  efforts  at  self-restraint,  the 
man,  who  had  already  showed  many 
symptoms  of  good-nature,  made  an 
effort  to  console  him. 

"  You  see  the  good  news,  sir,  I 
daresay,  in  the  paper1?"  he  .said, 
tapping  it  with  his  hand. 

"  Good  news  !  There  is  no  good 
news  possible  to  me,"  said  Vincent. 
"  It  may  be  your  duty  to  remain 
here ;  but  to  insult  our  misery  will 
do  no  good  even  to  you." 

"  I  don't  mean  no  offence,"  said 
the  fellow,  with  good-tempered  tol- 
erance. "  I  mean  somethin'  as  may 
be  a  comfort  to  you,  be  as  high  as 
you  will.  The  gen'leman  ain't  dead, 
that's  all.  I  see  it  in  the  paper.  It 
beat  me  how  as  I  never  heard  the 
crowner's  verdict,  nor  what  she  was 
brought  in — wilful,  or  what  else ; 
but  here  it  is,  clear  enough.  He 
ain't  dead — that's  the  news  as  I 
wanted  you  to  know." 

"Not  dead!"  Vincent  put  up 
his  hands  to  his  head  to  deaden 
out  from  his  half-stupified  senses 
all  the  distracting  sounds  about, 
and  to  realise,  if  he  could,  what  it 
was  he  had  just  heard.  What  was 
it  1  Susan  in  the  next  room,  some- 
times moaning,  sometimes  crying 
aloud,  adjuring  her  mother  to  come, 
come  !  —  to  save  her — to  take  her 
home;  sometimes  sighing  out  heart- 
breaking entreaties,  appeals,  remon- 
strances, incoherent  as  the  shattered 
mind  that  produced  them]  Not 
dead !  who  was  not  dead  1 — his  sis- 
ter, poor  wreck  of  youth  and  hope — 
Oh,  would  to  God  she  could  but  die ! 
Not  dead  !  He  could  not  make  it 
out — perhaps  he  too  had  seen  it  in 
the  paper.  As  he  tried  to  collect 
his  thoughts  and  follow  out  the 
clue,  everything  seemed  to  return  to 
him  but  this  one  thing,  which  was 
good  news.  Fordham — Mrs  Hilyard 
— the  girl  with  the  blue  veil — with 
the  thought  of  that  blue  veil,  fright- 
ful emblem  of  all  confusion  and 
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spot  where  he  had  last  seen  it 
lying  on  the  sordid  floor  in  the 
mean  Dover  inn  :  then  sudden 
light  broke  upon  him.  Not  dead  ! 
He  began  to  recall  the  dreadful 
scene  into  which  he  had  burst  when 
he  first  entered  that  house.  The 
figure  on  the  bed,  the  shattered 
head,  the  spasmodic  movement 
which  he  thought  was  in  his  own 
eyes.  Not  dead  !  It  did  not  seem 
like  good  news  to  Vincent.  "The 
cursed  villain ! "  he  said  through  his 
clenched  teeth.  The  earth,  then, 
was  not  rid  of  that  pitiless  wretch. 
He  did  not  connect  it  anyhow  with 
possible  relief  or  deliverance  for 
Susan.  He  received  it  as  strange 
information,  unexpected,  and  rais- 
ing in  his  own  bosom  all  the  resent- 
ment and  rage  which  had  been 
quenched  by  the  supposed  death. 
"  He  shall  render  me  an  account," 
said  Vincent  fiercely  to  himself. 
"  Not  dead  !  He  shall  answer  for 
it  to  me.  God  help  me,  what  am  I 
saying  ? "  When  he  looked  up,  he 
found  the  eyes  of  the  officer  fixed 
upon  him,  watchful  and  on  the 
alert.  These  words,  which  he  had 
uttered  unawares,  wTere  already  re- 
corded in  the  ready  memory  which 
treasured  up  every  jot  of  evidence. 
The  young  man  looked  at  him  with 
a  certain  helpless  wonder,  almost 
awe.  He  forgot  to  be  angry.  This 
perpetual  watchfulness  began  to 
thrill  him  with  a  superstitious 
alarm. 

"  What  is  your  name  1 "  he  asked 
in  a  low  tone. 

"  James  Daly,  at  your  service — 
known  by  more  nor  one  byname  in 
our  way  of  business.  What  they 
call  a  nom-de-ger,"  said  the  man, 
in  a  propitiatory  tone.  "  Don't  be 
afeard  of  me:  what  a  gen'leman 
says  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  I 
don't  take  down  again'  him — not 
unless  he's  the  person  accused," 
added  Daly,  with  a  penetrating  sig- 
nificant glance.  Vincent  got  up 
hastily,  with  a  sensation  of  almost 
trembling.  He  emptied  out  of  his 
purse  with  nervous  fingers  the  two 
or  three  gold  pieces  remaining  in 


it,  and  humbly  slid  them  into  the 
hard  hand  of  his  strange  com- 
panion. "  Thank  you.  I  daresay 
they  will  soon  send  for  you  to  go 
away,"  said  Vincent.  He  hastened 
out  of  the  room  after  he  had  done 
this.  He  went  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  own  sleeping-room, 
and  tried  to  consider  the  matter. 
Then,  as  consideration  was  impos- 
sible, he  went  to  Susan's  room  to 
see  his  mother,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  he  returned  ;  but  Mrs 
Vincent  was  deaf  and  insensible  to 
everything  but  her  child,  whose 
need  and  danger  were  too  urgent 
to  permit  more  distinct  spectres, 
however  terrible,  to  be  visible  in 
her  sick-chamber.  Mary,  already 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  had  gone  to 
bed  with  a  headache,  with  the  live- 
liest conviction  in  her  mind  that 
she  had  taken  the  fever  too.  The 
widow,  who  had  lived  for  the  past 
week  as  though  she  had  no  physical 
frame  at  all,  sat  sleepless,  with  hot 
eyes  and  pallid  face,  by  her  daugh- 
ter's bed.  She  could  still  smile — 
smiles  more  heartbreaking  than 
any  outcry  of  anguish — and  leaned 
her  poor  head  upon  her  son,  as  he 
came  near  to  her,  with  a  tender 
pressure  of  her  arms  and  strain  of 
absolute  dependence  which  went  to 
his  heart.  She  could  not  speak,  or 
say,  as  she  had  said  so  often,  that 
her  boy  must  take  care  of  his  sister 
— that  Susan  had  no  one  else  to 
stand  by  her.  Leaning  upon  him 
in  an  unspeakable  appeal  of  love 
and  weakness,  smiling  on  him  with 
her  wistful  quivering  lips,  was  all 
the  poor  mother  could  do  now. 

All;  for  in  that  room  no  one 
could  speak.  One  voice  filled  its 
silence.  The  restless  movement  of 
the  head  on  that  pillow,  turning  from 
side  to  side  in  search  of  the  rest 
which  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
stilled  every  other  motion.  Not 
even  fever  could  flush  the  marble 
whiteness  of  her  face.  Awfully 
alone,  in  her  mother's  anxious  pre- 
sence, with  her  brother  by  her  bed- 
side, Susan  went  on  unconscious 
through  the  wild  distracted  world 
of  her  own  thoughts — through  what 
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had  been  her  own  thoughts  before 
horror  and  anguish  cast  them  all 
astray.  Vincent  stood  aside  in 
breathless  attention  like  the  rest, 
before  he  had  been  many  minutes 
in  the  room.  We  say  to  each  other 
how  strange  it  is  that  no  heart 
can  ever  fully  communicate  itself  to 
another  ;  but  when  that  revelation 
does  take  place,  awful  is  the  spec- 
tacle. All  unawares,  in  her  dread 
abstraction,  Susan  opened  up  her 
heart. 

"  What  does  it  matter  what  they 
will  say  1 "  said  Susan;  "  I  will  never 
see  them  again.  Unless — yes,  put 
down  her  veil ;  she  is  pretty,  very 
pretty ;  but  what  has  Herbert  to  do 
with  her  1  He  said  it  was  me  he  want- 
ed; and  why  did  he  bring  me  away  if 
he  did  not  love  me  ?  Love  me !  and 
deceived  me,  and  told  me  lies.  Oh 
God,  oh  God,  is  it  not  Carlingf ord  1 
Where  is  iU  I  am  taking  God's 
name  in  vain.  I  was  not  thinking 

of  Him ;  I  was  thinking .    His 

name  is  Fordham,  Herbert  Ford- 
ham, — do  you  hear  1  What  do  you 
mean  by  Mildmay  1  I  know  no 
Mildmay.  Stop  and  let  me  think. 
Herbert  —  Herbert  !  Oh,  where 
are  you — where  are  you  1  Do  you 
think  it  never  could  be  him,  but 
only  a  lie  1  Well !  if  he  did  not 
love  me,  I  could  bear  it ;  but  why, 
why  did  he  cheat  me,  and  bring 
me  away?  The  door  is  locked  ; 
they  will  not  let  me  get  out.  Her- 
bert !  was  there  never,  never  any 
Herbert  in  the  world?  Oh,  come 
back,  even  if  you  are  only  a  dream  ! 
Locked  !  If  they  would  only  kill 
me  !  What  do  they  mean  to  do 
with  me?  Oh  God,  oh  God  !  but  I 
must  marry  him  if  he  says  so.  I 
must,  must  marry  him,  though  he 
has  told  me  lies.  I  must,  what- 
ever he  does.  Even  if  I  could  get 
through  the  window  and  escape; 
for  they  will  call  me  wicked.  Oh, 
mamma,  mamma !  and  Arthur  a 
minister,  and  to  bring  disgrace  on 
him  !  But  I  am  not  disgraced.  Oh 
no,  no  ;  never,  never  ! — I  will  die 
first— I  will  kill  him  first.  Open 
the  door ;  oh,  open  the  door !  Let 
me  go !  " 
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She  struggled  up  in  one  of 
her  wilder  paroxysms.  She  had 
thrown  herself  half  out  of  bed, 
rising  up  wildly,  and  tossing  her 
arms  into  the  air,  before  her  start- 
led brother  could  rush  forward  to 
control  her.  But  as  the  voice  of 
the  unhappy  girl  rose  into  frenzy, 
some  unseen  attendants  stole  in 
and  took  her  out  of  his  unskilful 
hands.  The  sight  was  too  painful 
for  unaccustomed  eyes — for  eyes  of 
love,  which  could  scarcely  bear, 
even  for  her  own  sake,  to  see  such 
means  of  restraint  employed  upon 
Susan.  Mrs  Vincent  stood  by, 
uttering  unconscious  cries,  implor- 
ing the  two  strong  women  who  held 
her  daughter,  oh,  not  to  hurt  her, 
not  to  grasp  her  so  tightly;  while 
Susan  herself  beat  the  air  in  vain, 
and  entreated,  with  passionate  out- 
cries, to  be  set  free — to  be  let  go. 
When  she  was  again  subdued,  and 
sank  into  the  quiet  of  exhaustion, 
Vincent  withdrew  from  this  sad- 
dest scene  of  all,  utterly  depressed 
and  broken-spirited.  The  wretch 
lived  who  had  wrought  this  dread 
wreck  and  ruin.  What  did  it  mat- 
ter 1  Within  that  room  it  gave  no 
relief,  eased  no  heart,  to  say  that  he 
was  not  dead.  Forms  more  terrific 
still  than  those  of  law  and  public 
vengeance  —  madness  and  death, 
stood  on  either  side  of  Susan's  bed.; 
till  they  had  fought  out  the  despe- 
rate quarrel,  what  matter  to  those 
most  immediately  concerned  who 
kept  watch  close  by,  or  whether  a 
greater  or  a  lesser  penalty  lowered 
over  her  head  ?  The  minister  went 
back  to  his  own  retirement  with  an 
aching  heart,  utterly  dejected  and 
depressed.  He  threw  himself  into 
a  chair  to  think  it  all  over,  as  he 
said  to  himself ;  but  as  he  sat  there, 
hopeless  and  solitary,  his  mind 
strayed  from  Susan.  Could  any  one 
blame  him  ?  Who  does  not  know 
what  it  is  to  have  one  sweet  spot  of 
personal  consolation  to  fly  to  in  the 
midst  of  trouble  ]  Vincent  betook 
himself  there  in  the  utter  darkness 
of  everything  around.  Once  more 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  sudden  touch 
which  took  away  half  his  burden. 
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No  words  could  have  spoken  to  his 
heart  like  that  fairy  hand  upon  his 
arm.  He  brooded  over  it,  not 
thinking,  only  living  over  again  the 
moment  which  had  made  so  great  a 
difference  in  the  world.  He  forgot 
Fordham  ;  he  forgot  everything  ; 
he  took  neither  reason  nor  likeli- 
hood with  him  in  his  self-delusion. 
A  sudden  rosy  mist  suffused  once 
more  the  cruel  earth  upon  which  he 
was  standing ;  whatever  came,  he 
had  something  of  his  own  to  fall 
back  upon,  an  ineffable  secret  sweet- 
ness, which  stanched  every  wound 
before  it  was  made.  The  young 
minister,  out  of  the  very  depths  of 
calamity,  escaped  into  this  garden 
of  delights ;  he  put  aside  the  intoler- 
able misery  of  the  house ;  he  thrust 
away  from  him  all  the  lesser  troubles 
which  bristled  thick  in  front  of  him 
in  the  very  name  of  Salem.  He 
fled  to  that  one  spot  of  joy  which 
he  thought  remained  to  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  waste,  doubly  sweet 
and  precious.  It  gave  him  strength 
to  hold  out  through  his  trouble, 
without  being  overwhelmed.  He 
escaped  to  that  delicious  resting- 
place  almost  against  his  will,  not 
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able  to  resist  the  charm  of  the  in- 
describable solace  he  found  there. 
He  alone,  of  all  concerned,  had  that 
footbreadth  of  personal  happiness 
to  take  refuge  in  amid  the  bitter 
storm.  He  did  not  know  it  was 
all  delusion,  self-deception,  a  woe- 
ful miserable  blunder.  He  hugged 
it  to  his  heart  in  secret,  and  took  a 
comfort  not  to  be  spoken  from  the 
thought.  Vanity  of  vanities  ;  but 
nothing  else  in  the  world  could  have 
stolen  with  such  fairy  balms  of  con- 
solation and  strength  to  the  heart 
of  the  poor  minister.  It  was  not 
long  till  he  was  called  to  face  his 
fate  again,  and  all  the  heavy  front 
of  battle  set  in  array  against  him ; 
but  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  sweet 
guilt  that  he  started  up  in  the  win- 
ter twilight,  and  left  his  room  to 
see  Tozer,  who  waited  for  him  be- 
low. That  room  henceforward  was 
inhabited  by  the  fairy  vision.  When 
he  went  back  to  it,  Love,  the  con- 
solatrix,  met  him  again,  stealing 
that  visionary  hand  within  his  arm. 
Blank  darkness  dwelt  all  around  ; 
here,  falsest,  fairest  mirage  of  ima- 
gination, palpitated  one  delicious 
gleam  of  light. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Somehow  the  heavy  week  stole 
round  without  any  other  fluctua- 
tions but  those  terrible  ones  of 
Susan's  fever.  Dreadful  consola- 
tion and  terrible  doubt  breathed 
forth  in  those  heartrending  re- 
velations which  her  poor  uncon- 
scious soul  was  continually  pouring 
forth.  •  The  unhappy  girl  showed 
her  heart  all  naked  and  undisguised 
to  the  watchers  round  her — a  heart 
bewildered,  alarmed,  desperate, 
but  not  overwhelmed  with  guilty 
passion.  Through  the  dreadful 
haze  which  enveloped  her  mind, 
flashes  of  indignation,  bursts  of 
hope,  shone  tragical  and  fierce ;  but 
she  was  not  a  disgraced  creature 
who  lay  there,  arguing  pitifully 
with  herself  what  she  must  do  ; 
not  disgraced  —  but  in  an  agony 
of  self-preservation  could  she  have 


snatched  up  the  ready  pistol — 
could  it  be  true?  When  Vincent 
went  into  that  room,  it  was  always 
to  withdraw  with  a  shuddering 
dread.  Had  she,  escaped  one  horror 
to  fall  into  another  yet  more  hor- 
rible? That  evidence  of  which, 
with  Mrs  Hilyard's  face  before  his 
eyes,  he  had  been  half  contemptu- 
ous at  first,  returned  upon  him  with 
ever-growing  probability.  Driven 
to  bay,  driven  mad,  reason  and  self- 
control  scared  by  the  horrible  emer- 
gency, had  the  desperate  creature 
resorted  to  the  first  wild<"expedient 
within  her  reach  to  save  herself  at 
last  1  With  this  hideous  likelihood 
growing  in  his  mind,  Vincent  had 
to  face  the  Sunday,  which  came 
upon  him  like  a  new  calamity.  He 
would  fain  have  withdrawn,  and, 
regardless  of  anything  else  which 
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might  happen,  have  sent  once  more 
for  Beecher.  To  confront  the 
people  of  Salem,  to  look  down 
upon  those  familiar  rows  of  faces, 
all  of  them  bearing  a  consciousness 
of  the  story  in  the  newspapers,  of 
the  inmate  who  had  possession  of 
poor  Vincent's  sitting-room,  of  his 
landlady's  despair,  and  the  terrible 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  his 
family,  seemed  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  could  bear.  He  was  sitting 
alone  in  a  little  room  down-stairs, 
in  which  he  had  found  refuge  from 
the  dreadful  society  of  James  Daly, 
with  a  letter  which  he  had  com- 
menced to  write  to-  Beecher  before 
him,  when  Tozer,  who  was  now 
his  constant  visitor,  came  in.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  butter- 
man's  honest  and  genuine  sym- 
pathy, but,  unfortunately,  there 
was  just  as  little  doubt  that  Tozer 
took  a  pleasure  in  managing  the 
minister's  affairs  at  this  crisis,  and 
piloting  him  through  the  troubled 
waters.  Tozer  did  all  but  neglect 
his  business  to  meet  the  emergency ; 
he  carried  matters  with  rather  a 
high  hand  in  the  meetings  of  the 
managing  committee ;  he  took  ab- 
solute control,  or  wished  to  do  so, 
of  Vincent's  proceedings.  "  We'll 
tide  it  over,  we'll  tide  it  over,"  he 
said,  rubbing  his  hands.  To  go  in, 
in  this  state  of  mind,  secure  in  his 
own  resources  and  in  the  skill  with 
which  he  could  guide  the  wavering 
mind  of  Salem,  fluctuating  as  it 
did  between  horror  and  sympathy, 
doubtful  whether  to  take  up  the 
minister's  cause  with  zeal,  or  to 
cast  him  off  and  disown  him,  and 
to  find  the  minister  himself  giving 
in,  deserting  his  post  at  the  most 
critical  moment,  and  making  use- 
less all  that  his  patron  was  doing 
for  him,  was  too  much  for  the 
deacon's  patience.  He  sat  down 
in  indignant  surprise  opposite  Vin- 
cent, and  struck  his  stick  against 
the  floor  involuntarily,  by  way  of 
emphasis  to  his  words. 

"  Mr  Vincent,  sir,  this  ain't  the 
thing  to  do.  I  tell  you  it  ain't  the 
thing  to  do.  Salem  has  a  right  to 


expect  different,"  cried  Tozer,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  disappointment  ; 
"  a  congregation  as  has  never  said 
a  word,  and  office-bearers  as  have 
stuck  to  you  and  stood  up  for  you 
whatever  folks  liked  to  say  !  I'm 
a  man  as  will  never  desert  my  pas- 
tor in  trouble ;  but  I'd  like  to  know 
what  you  call  this,  Mr  Vincent,  but 
a  deserting  of  me.  What's  the 
good  of  fighting  for  the  minister,  if 
he  gives  in  and  sends  for  another 
man,  and  won't  face  nothing  for 
himself1?  It's  next  Sunday  as  is 
all  the  battle.  Get  that  over,  and 
things  will  come  straight.  When 
they  see  you  in  the  pulpit  in  your 
old  way,  and  all  things  as  they 
was,  bless  you,  they'll  get  used  to 
it,  and  won't  mind  the  papers  no 
more  nor — nor  I  do.  I  tell  you, 
sir,  it's  next  Sunday  as  is  the  battle. 
I  don't  undertake  to  answer  for  the 
consequences,  not  if  you  gives  in, 
and  has  Mr  Beecher  down  for  next 
Sunday.  It  ain't  the  thing  to  do, 
Mr  Vincent;  Salem  folks  won't 
put  up  with  that.  Your  good  mo- 
ther, poor  thing,  wouldn't  say  no 
different.  If  you  mean  to  stay  and 
keep  things-  straight  in  Carlingford, 
you'll  go  into  that  pulpit,  and  look 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It's 
next  Sunday  as  is  the  battle." 

*'  Look  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ! — and  why  should  I  wish 
to  stay  in  Carlingford,  or — or  any- 
where ? "  cried  Vincent,  in  a  fan- 
tastic outbreak  of  dejection.  But 
he  threw  down  his  pen,  and  closed 
his  blotting-book  over  the  half- 
written  letter.  He  was  too  wretched 
to  have  much  resolution  one  way 
or  another.  To  argue  the  matter 
was  worse  than  to  suffer  any  con- 
sequences, however  hard  they  might 
be. 

"  I  don't  deny  it's  natural  as  you 
should  feel  strange,"  admitted  To- 
zer. "  I  do  myself,  as  am  only  your 
friend,  Mr  Vincent,  when  folks  are 
a-talking  in  the  shop,  and  going 
over  one  thing  and  another — what 
relation  she  is  to  the  minister,  and 
how  she  come  to  be  left  all  alone, 
and  how  a  minister's  daughter 
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ever  come  to  know  the  likes  of 
him " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  no  more,  no 
more  ! — you  will  drive  me  mad  !  " 
cried  Vincent,  springing  to  his  feet. 
Tozer,  thus  suddenly  interrupted, 
stared  a  little,  and  then  changed 
the  subject,  though  without  quite 
finding  out  how  it  was  that  he 
had  startled  his  sensitive  compan- 
ion into  such  sudden  impatience. 
"  When  I  was  only  telling  him  the 
common  talk  !  "  as  he  said  to  his 
wife  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
parlour.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
other  subjects  equally  interesting. 

"  If  you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll 
begin  your  coorse  all  the  same," 
said  Tozer ;  "  it  would  have  a  good 
effect,  that  would.  When  folks  are 
in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  a-look- 
ing  for  something,  to  come  down 
upon  them  as  before,  and  accordin' 
to  intimation,  would  have  a  won- 
derful effect,  Mr  Vincent.  You 
take  my  word,  sir,  it  would  be  very 
telling — would  that.  Don't  lose  no 
time,  but  begin  your  coorse  as  was 
intimated.  It's  a  providence,  is  the 
intimation.  I  wouldn't  say  nothing 
about  what's  happened — not  plain 
out ;  but  if  you  could  bring  in  a 
kind  of  an  inference  like,  nothing 
as  had  anything  to  do  with  your 
sister,  but  just  as  might  be  under- 
stood  " 

The  butterman  sat  quite  calmly 
and  at  his  ease,  but  really  anxious 
and  interested,  making  his  sober  sug- 
gestions. The  unfortunate  minister, 
unable  otherwise  to  subdue  his  im- 
patience and  wretchedness,  fell  to 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  as 
was  natural.  When  he  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  he  came  back  to  the 
table  at  which  Tozer  sat  in  all  the 
pomp  of  advice  and  management. 
He  took  his  unfinished  letter  and 
tore  it  in  little  pieces,  then  stopped 
the  calm  flow  of  the  deacon's  coun- 
sel by  a  sudden,  agitated  outburst. 

"  I  will  preach,"  cried  the 
young  man,  scattering  the  bits  of 
paper  out  of  his  hand  unawares. 
"  Is  not  that  enough  1  don't  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do— the  evil  is  sufii- 
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cient  without  that.  I  tell  you  I 
will  preach.  I  would  rather  cut  off 
my  right  hand,  if  that  would  do  as 
well.  I  am  speaking  like  a  child 
or  a  fool  :  who  cares  for  my  right 
hand,  I  wonder,  or  my  life,  or  my 
senses  1  No  more  of  this.  I  will 
preach — don't  speak  of  it  again. 
It  will  not  matter  a  hundred  years 
hence,"  muttered  the  minister,  with 
that  sudden  adoption  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  recklessness  which  misery 
sometimes  plays  with.  He  threw 
himself  into  his  chair  again,  and  co- 
vered his  face  with  his  hands.  He 
was  thinking  of  Salem,  and  all  those 
rows  of  gazing  eyes.  He  could  see 
them  all  in  their  pews ;  imagination, 
with  a  cruel  freak  like  a  mocking 
spirit,  depicting  all  the  finery  of  Mrs 
Pigeon  and  Mrs  Brown  upon  that 
vivid  canvass.  The  minister  groaned 
at  the  thought  of  them  ;  but  to  put 
it  down  on  paper,  and  record  the 
pang  of  exasperation  and  intolerable 
wretchedness  which  was  thus  con- 
nected with  the  fine  winter  bonnets 
of  the  poulterer's  wife  and  the  dairy- 
woman  would  make  a  picture  rather 
grotesque  than  terrible  to  uncon- 
cerned eyes.  It  was  dreadful  ear- 
nest to  poor  Vincent,  thinking  how 
he  should  stand  before  them  on 
that  inexorable  Sunday,  and  preach 
"as  if  nothing  had  happened ; " 
reading  all  the  while,  in  case  his 
own  mind  would  let  him  forget  them, 
the  vulgarest  horrors  of  all  that  had 
happened  in  all  that  crowd  of  eyes. 

"  And  you'll  find  a  great  conso- 
lation, take  my  word,  sir,  in  the 
thought  that  you're  a-doing  of  your 
duty,"  said  Tozer,  shaking  his  head 
solemnly,  as  he  rose  to  go  away ; 
"  that's  a  wonderful  consolation,  Mr 
Vincent,  to  all  of  us  ;  and  specially 
to  a  minister  that  knows  he's  a-serv- 
ing  his  Master  and  saving  souls." 

Heaven  help  him  !  the  words  rang 
in  his  ears  like  mocking  echoes  long 
after  the  butterman  had  settled  into 
his  arm-chair,  and  confided  to  his 
wife  and  Phoebe  that  the  pastor 
was  a-coming  to  himself  and  tak- 
ing to  his  duties,  and  that  we'll 
tide  it  over  yet.  "  Saving  souls  !  " 
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the  words  came  back  and  back  to 
Vincent's  bewildered  mind.  They 
formed  a  measure  and  cadence  in 
their  constant  repetition,  haunting 
him  like  some  spiritual  suggestion 
as  he  looked  over,  with  senses  con- 
fused and  dizzy,  his  little  stock  of 
sermons,  to  make  preparation  for 
the  duty  which  he  could  not  escape. 
At  last  he  tossed  them  all  away  in 
a  heap,  seized  his  pen,  and  poured 
forth  his  heart.  Saving  souls  !  what 
did  it  mean  ]  He  was  not  writing 
a  sermon.  Out  of  the  depths  of  his 
troubled  heart  poured  all  the  chaos 
of  thought  and  wonder,  which  leapt 
into  fiery  life  under  that  quickening 
touch  of  personal  misery  and  un- 
rest. He  forgot  the  bounds  of 
orthodox  speculation — all  bounds 
save  those  of  that  drear  mortal  cur- 
tain of  death,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  that  great  question  is  solved. 
He  set  forth  the  dark  secrets  of 
life  with  exaggerated  touches  of 
his  own  passion  and  anguish.  He 
painted  out  of  his  own  aching 
fancy  a  soul  innocent,  yet  stained 
with  the  heaviest  of  mortal  crimes  : 
he  turned  his  wild  light  aside  and 
poured  it  upon  another,  foul  to  the 
core,  yet  unassailable  by  man.  Sav- 
ing souls ! — which  was  the  criminal  ? 
which  was  the  innocent  1  A  wild 
chaos  of  sin  and  sorrow,  of  dread- 
ful human  complications,  miscon- 
ceptions, of  all  incomprehensible, 
intolerable  thoughts,  surged  round 
and  round  him  as  he  wrote.  Were 
the  words  folly  that  haunted  him 
with  such  echoes  ?  Could  he, 
and  such  as  he,  unwitting  of  half 
the  mysteries  of  life,  do  anything 
to  that  prodigious  work?  Could 
words  help  it — vain  syllables  of  ex- 
hortation or  appeal  1  God  knows. 
The  end  of  it  all  was  a  confused 
recognition  of  the  One  half-known, 
half-identified,  who,  if  any  hope 
were  to  be  had,  held  that  hope  in 
his  hands.  The  preacher,  who  had 
but  dim  acquaintance  with  that 
name,  paused  in  the  half  idiocy  of 
his  awakened  genius,  to  wonder, 
like  a  child,  if  perhaps  his  simple 
mother  knew  a  little  more  of  that 
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f ar-off  wondrous  figure — recognised 
it  wildly  by  the  confused  lights  as 
the  only  hope  in  earth  or  heaven — 
and  so  rose  up,  trembling  with  ex- 
citement and  exhaustion,  to  find 
that  he  had  spent  the  entire  night 
in  this  sudden  inspiration,  and  that 
the  wintry  dawn,  cold  and  piercing 
to  the  heart,  was  stealing  over  the 
opposite  roofs,  and  another  day  had 
begun. 

That  was  the  sermon  which 
startled  half  the  population  of 
Carlingford  on  that  wonderful  Sun- 
day. Salem  had  never  been  so  full 
before.  Every  individual  of  the 
Chapel  folks  was  there  who  could 
by  any  means  come  out,  and  many 
other  curious  inhabitants,  full  of 
natural  wonder,  to  see  how  a  man 
looked,  and  what  he  would  preach 
about,  whose  sister  was  accused  of 
murder.  The  wondering  congrega- 
tion thrilled  like  one  soul  under 
that  touch  of  passion.  Faces  grew 
pale,  long  sobs  of  emotion  burst 
here  and  there  from  the  half-terri- 
fied excited  audience,  who  seemed 
to  see  around  them,  instead  of  the 
everyday  familiar  world,  a  throng 
of  those  souls  whom  the  preacher 
disrobed  of  everything  but  passion 
and  consciousness  and  immortality. 
Just  before  the  conclusion,  when 
he  came  to  a  sudden  pause  all 
at  once,  and  made  a  movement 
forward  as  if  to  lay  hold  of  some- 
thing he  saw,  the  effect  was  al- 
most greater  than  the  deacons  could 
approve  of  in  chapel  One  woman 
screamed  aloud,  another  fainted, 
some  people  started  to  their  feet — 
all  waited  with  suspended  breath 
for  the  next  words,  electrified  by 
the  real  life  which  palpitated  there 
before  them,  where  life  so  seldom  ap- 
pears, in  the  decorous  pulpit.  When 
he  went  on  again  the  people  were 
almost  too  much  excited  to  perceive 
the  plain  meaning  of  his  words,  if 
any  plain  meaning  had  ever  been  in 
that  passionate  outcry  of  a  wounded 
and  bewildered  soul.  When  the 
services  were  over,  many  of  them 
watched  the  precipitate  rush  which 
the  young  preacher  made  through 
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the  crowd  into  his  vestry.  He 
could  not  wait  the  dispersion  of 
the  flock,  as  was  the  usual  custom. 
It  was  with  a  buzz  of  excitement 
that  the  congregation  did  disperse 
slowly,  in  groups,  asking  each  other 
had  such  a  sermon  ever  been  preach- 
ed before  in  Carlingford.  Some 
shook  their  heads,  audibly  express- 
ing their  alarm  lest  Mr  Vincent 
should  go  too  far,  and  unsettle  his 
mind ;  some  pitied  and  commented 
on  his  looks — women  these.  He 
sent  them  all  away  in  a  flutter  of 
excitement,  which  obliterated  all 
other  objects  of  talk  for  the  moment, 
even  his  sister,  and  left  himself  in 
a  gloomy  splendour  of  eloquence 
and  uncertainty,  the  only  object  of 
possible  comment  until  the  fumes 
of  his  wild  oration  should  have  died 
away. 

"  I  said  we'd  tide  it  over,"  said 
Tozer,  in  a  triumphant  whisper,  to 
his  wife.  "  That's  what  he  can  do 
when  he's  well  kep'  up  to  it,  and  put 
on  his  mettle.  The  man  as  says  he 
ever  heard  anything  as  was  finer, 
or  had  more  mind  in  it,"  added  the 
worthy  butterman  to  his  fellow- 
deacons,  "  has  had  more  opportu- 
nities nor  me  ;  and  though  I  say  it, 
I've  heard  the  best  preachers  in 
our  connection.  That's  philoso- 
phical, that  is — there  ain't  a  man 
in  the  Church  as  I  ever  heard  of 
as  could  match  that,  and  not  a 
many  as  comes  out  o'  'Omerton. 
We're  not  a-going  to  quarrel  with 
a  pastor  as  can  preach  a  sermon 
like  that,  not  because  he's  had  a 
misfortune-  in  his  family.  Come 
into  the  vestry,  Pigeon,  and  say  a 
kind  word — as  you're  sorry,  and 
we'll  stand  by  him.  He  wants  to 
be  kep'  up,  that's  what  he  wants. 
Mind  like  that  always  does.  It 
ain't  equal  to  doing  for  itself,  like, 
most.  Come  along  with  me,  and 
say  what's  kind,  and  cheer  him  up, 
as  has  exerted  hisself  and  done  his 
best." 

"  It  was  rousing  up,"  said  Pigeon, 
with  a  little  reluctance  ;  "  even  the 
missis  didn't  go  again'  that ;  but 
where  he's  weak  is  in  the  applica- 
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tion.  I  don't  mind  just  shaking 
hands " 

"  If  we  was  all  to  go,  he  might 
take  it  kind,"  suggested  Brown,  the 
dairyman,  who  had  little  to  say, 
and  not  much  confidence  in  his  own 
opinion ;  and  pride  and  kindness 
combined  won  the  day.  The  dea- 
cons who  were  in  attendance  went 
in,  in  a  body,  to  shake  hands  with 
the  pastor,  and  express  their  sympa- 
thy, and  congratulate  him  on  his  ser- 
mon, the  latter  particular  being  an 
established  point  of  deacon's  duty  in 
every  well-regulated  and  harmonious 
community.  They  went  in  rather 
pleased  with  themselves,  and  full  of 
the  gratification  they  were  about 
to  confer.  But  the  open  door  of 
the  vestry  revealed  an  empty  room, 
with  the  preacher's  black  gown 
lying  tossed  upon  the  floor,  as  if  it 
had  been  thrown  down  recklessly  in 
his  sudden  exit.  The  little  congra- 
tulating procession  came  to  a  halt, 
and  stared  in  each  other's  faces. 
Their  futile  good  intentions  flashed 
into  exasperation.  They  had  come 
to  bestow  their  favour  upon  him, 
to  make  him  happy,  and  behold 
he  had  fled  in  contemptuous  haste, 
without  waiting  for  their  approval ; 
even  Tozer  felt  the  shock  of  the 
failure.  So  far  as  the  oligarchs  of 
Salem  were  concerned,  the  sermon 
might  never  have  been  preached, 
and  the  pastor  sank  deeper  than 
ever  into  the  bad  opinion  of  Mr 
Pigeon  and  Mr  Brown. 

In  the  mean  time  Vincent  had 
rushed  from  his  pulpit,  thrown  on 
his  coat,  and  rushed  out  again  into 
the  cold  mid-day,  tingling  in  every 
limb  with  the  desperate  effort  of 
self-restraint,  which  alone  had  en- 
abled him  to  preserve  the  gravity  of 
the  pulpit,  and  conclude  the  services 
with  due  steadiness  and  propriety. 
When  he  made  that  sudden  pause, 
it  was  not  for  nought.  Effective 
though  it  was,  it  was  no  trick  of 
oratory  which  caught  the  breath  at 
his  lips,  and  transfixed  him  for  the 
moment.  There,  among  the  crowded 
pews  of  Salem,  deep  in  the  further 
end  of  the  chapel,  half  lost  in  the 
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throng  of  listeners,  suddenly,  all  at 
once,  had  flashed  upon  him  a  face 
— a  face,  unchanged  from  its  old 
expression,  intent  as  if  no  deluge 
had  descended,  no  earthquake  fal- 
len; listening,  as  of  old,  with  gleam- 
ing keen  eyes  and  close-shut  em- 
phatic mouth.  The  whole  build- 
ing reeled  in  Vincent's  eyes,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  that  thin  head,  dark 
and  silent,  gleaming  out  in  all  its 
expressive  refinement  and  intelli- 
gence from  the  common  faces  round. 
How  he  kept  still  and  went  on  was 
to  himself  a  kind  of  miracle.  Had 
she  moved  or  left  the  place,  he 
could  not  have  restrained  himself. 
But  she  did  not  move.  He  watched 
her,  even  while  he  prayed,  with  a 
profanity  of  which  he  was  conscious 
to  the  heart.  He  watched  her  with 
her  frightful  composure  finding  the 
hymn,  standing  up  with  the  rest  to 
sing.  When  she  disappeared,  he 
rushed  from  the  pulpit — rushed  oat 
— pursued  her.  She  was  not  to  be 
seen  anywhere  when  he  got  outside, 
and  the  first  stream  of  the  throng 
of  dispersing  worshippers,  which 
fortunately,  however,  included  none 
of  the  leading  people  of  Salem,  be- 
held with  amazed  eyes  the  minister 
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who  darted  through  them,  and  took 
his  hurried  way  to  Back  Grove 
Street.  Could  she  have  gone  there  1 
He  debated  the  question  vainly 
with  himself  as  he  hastened  on  the 
familiar  road.  The  door  was  open 
as  of  old,  the  children  playing  upon 
the  crowded  pavement.  He  flew 
up  the  staircase,  which  creaked 
under  his  hasty  foot,  and  knocked 
again  at  the  well-known  door,  in- 
stinctively pausing  before  it,  though 
he  had  meant  to  burst  in  and 
satisfy  himself.  Such  a  violence 
was  unnecessary — as  if  the  world 
had  stood  still,  Mrs  Hilyard  opened 
the  door  and  stood  before  him, 
with  her  little  kerchief  on  her 
head,  her  fingers  still  marked  with 
blue.  "  Mr  Vincent,"  said  this  in- 
comprehensible woman,  admitting 
him  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
pointing  him  to  a  chair  as  of  old, 
and  regarding  him  with  the  old 
steady  look  of  half -amused  observa- 
tion, "  you  have  never  come  to 
see  me  on  a  Sunday  before.  It  is 
the  best  day  for  conversation  for 
people  who  have  work  to  do.  Sit. 
down,  take  breath ;  I  have  leisure, 
and  there  is  time  now  for  every- 
thing we  can  have  to  say." 
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PRESIDENT     JEFFEESON     DAVIS. 


THE  father  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
first  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  served  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Revolutionary  army  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and,  at  the  termination 
of  the  American  war,  took  up  his 
abode  near  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky, 
where  his  son  Jefferson  was  born  on 
the  3d  of  June  1808.  The  family 
soon  after  removed  to  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  in  the  then  territory 
of  that  name.  Jefferson  appears  to 
have  been  educated  at  home  until  he 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he 
was  admitted  to  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the 
most  considerable  institution  of  the 
kind  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. At  this  seat  of  learning,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  destined  to  remain 
very  long;  for,  at  the  termination 
of  his  first  year,  he  received  the  un- 
expected but  welcome  intelligence 
that  he  had  been  appointed  a  cadet 
in  the  United  States  Military  Aca- 
demy, and  in  July  1824  he  found 
himself  studying  the  rudiments  of 
his  profession  at  Westpoint.  In  all 
practical  and  military  pursuits  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  ruling  spirit 
by  his  classmates,  and  appears  to 
have  graduated  about  the  middle  of 
his  class  in  1828,  when  he  was  bre- 
vetted  second-lieutenant  in  the  re- 
gular army.  In  this  grade  he  served 
as  an  infantry  and  staff  officer  upon 
the  northern  frontier  until  1833. 
About  that  time  the  Government 
were  engaged  in  putting  an  end  to 
what  was  called  the  Black  Hawk  war. 
After  the  termination  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  Lieutenant  Davis  was 
transferred  to  the  western  frontier, 
where  he  joined  the  first  expedition 
that  was  undertaken  against  the 
Camanchees  and  Pawnees,  Indian 
tribes,  of  which  Mr  Catlin  gives  an 
interesting  account,  and  who  were 
then  occupying  the  territory  near 
the  Red  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
great  Mississippi. 

In  this  expedition  these  tribes 
were  attacked  and  reduced  to  obe- 


dience to  the  United  States.  During 
the  campaign  Lieutenant  Davis  was 
constantly  exposed  to  fatiguing  and 
harassing  duties ;  nor  was  he  free 
from  domestic  affliction.  In  the 
year  1835  he  had  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  General  Taylor,  late  President 
of  the  United  States;  but  shortly 
after  their  marriage,  Mr  Davis  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife. 
At  this  time  peace  reigned  over  the 
whole  continent,  and  seeing,  in  the 
tranquil  condition  of  the  country, 
no  prospect  of  active  service  or  dis- 
tinction, he  preferred  resigning  his 
commission  to  remaining  in  inac- 
tivity in  the  army.  Accordingly,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1836,  he 
returned  to  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood on  the  Mississippi,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  estate,  which  joined  that  of  his 
elder  and  only  brother,  Joseph,  a 
gentleman  of  refined  tastes  and  cul- 
tivatetf  mind,  and  one  of  the  many 
instances  to  be  met  with  in  America, 
of  persons  of  considerable  attain- 
ments who  prefer  the  shade  of  do- 
mestic, life  to  the  stormy  career  of 
politics. 

In  the  well-stocked  library  of  his 
brother,  Jefferson  Davis  had  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  natural 
love  of  literature,  and  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  political  science, 
which  enabled  him  afterwards  to 
take  a  leading  place  amongst  the 
distinguished  statesmen  of  the 
Union.  In  his  elder  brother  he 
possessed  a  powerful  and  valuable 
adviser,  whose  calm  judgment,  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  close  obser- 
vation of  facts,  often  induced  poli- 
ticians to  seek  his  opinion  upon 
questions  of  importance.  Thus  the 
ex-lieutenant  was  educated  for  civil 
life  under  the  auspices  of  a  brother 
about  twenty  years  his  senior,  to 
whom  he  looked  up  with  almost 
filial  regard.  Shortly  after  this  he 
again  became  a  husband,  having 
married  Miss  Howell  of  New  Or- 
leans, who  continues  to  share  the 
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anxieties  of  him  upon  whom  the 
hopes  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
are  chiefly  fixed.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  that,  for  some  years  after 
his  first  term  of  military  service,  he 
preferred  the  quiet  and  domestic 
happiness  of  his  plantation  to  mix- 
ing in  public  affairs. 

But  in  1844  he  was  induced  to 
stand  as  one  of  the  two  democratic 
candidates  for  the  electorship  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  previous. to  the 
presidential  election,  in  which  Mr 
Clay  was  the  representative  of  the 
Whig,  and  Mr  Polk  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Mr  Davis  made  a 
most  successful  debut  as  a  public 
speaker  during  the  first  days  of  the 
contest,  and,  in  traversing  the  State, 
delivered  a  number  of  addresses,  and 
met  amongst  his  opponents  some  of 
the  most  experienced  politicians  in 
the  State.  Before  the  election  ter- 
minated, he  succeeded  in  winning 
for  himself  a  high  reputation  as  a 
debater  and  orator,  and  was  tri- 
umphantly chosen  elector. 

The  high  opinion  that  his  fellow- 
citizens  had  then  formed  of  him, 
induced  them  to  insist  upon  his 
representing  their  district  in  Con- 
gress ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1845  he  entered  that 
body,  not  wholly  unknown  to  fame 
like  most  of  its  new  members,  but 
bearing  a  character  of  which  great 
expectations  had  already  been 
formed.  He  did  not  take  part  in 
debate  for  some  months,  attentive- 
ly applying  himself  to  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  those  topics  which  were 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  nation.  At  last,  when  he  "  took 
the  floor,"  it  is  stated  that  ex-Presi- 
dent John  Quincey  Adams,  a  mem- 
ber opposed  to  him  in  politics, 
crossed  the  chamber,  and  took  a 
seat  near  him  until  the  speech  was 
concluded,  when  Mr  Adams  re- 
turned and  remarked  to  his  friends 
around  him,  "  Mr  Davis  is  a  remark- 
able man,  a  very  remarkable  man, 
gentlemen  ;  he  will  make  his  mark, 
mind  me/'  - 

In  May  1846  the  United  States 


declared  war  against  Mexico,  and 
the  citizen-soldiers  of  the  1st  Regi- 
ment of  Mississippi  Volunteers, 
which  had  been  raised  to  reinforce 
General  Taylor,  unanimously  chose 
Mr  Davis  as  their  colonel.  Al- 
though this  distinction  was  unso- 
licited by  him,  and  was  conferred 
upon  him  when  he  was  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  regiment,  he 
promptly  conformed  to  the  desire 
of  his  military  admirers,  and,  re- 
signing his  seat  in  Congress,  joined 
his  comrades,  then  at  New  Orleans 
on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war. 
The  army  was  formed  into  two 
main  divisions — one  immediately 
under  General  Taylor,  which  oper- 
ated along  the  Texas  frontier  ;  and 
the  other  in  the  south,  under  Gen- 
eral Scott,  which  finally  took  pos- 
session of  the  capital.  Colonel 
Davis  was  ordered  to  join  the 
northern  division,  and  had  not  long 
been  there  before,  at  the  battle  of 
Monterey,  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber 1846,  he  completely  justified 
the  choice  his  regiment  had  made 
in  electing  him. 

The  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was 
fought  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary 1847,  and  was  claimed  by 
both  sides  as  a  victory.  The  ob- 
stinacy of  the  combatants  is  be- 
yond doubt ;  the  Mexicans  losing 
nearly  4000  men,  and  boasting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  trophies  of 
war  were  theirs.  Colonel  Davis 
was  thus  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief 's  despatch : — "  The 
Mississippi  Riflemen  under  Colo- 
nel Davis  were  highly  conspicuous 
for  their  gallantry  and  steadiness, 
and  sustained  throughout  the  en- 
gagement the  reputation  of  vete- 
ran troops.  Brought  into  action 
against  an  enormously  superior 
force,  they  maintained  themselves 
for  a  long  time  unsupported,  and 
with  heavy  loss,  and  held  an  im- 
portant post  in  the  field  until  rein- 
forced. Colonel  Davis,  although  se- 
verely wounded,  remained  in  the 
saddle  until  the  close  of  the  action. 
His  distinguished  coolness  and  gal- 
lantry at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
on  this  day  entitle  him  to  the 
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particular  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

The  President  immediately  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general— an  honour  which  was 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  the 
President  had  not  the  power  of 
giving  rank  to  officers  of  the  State 
troops.  In  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  when  the  war  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  he  marched  the 
remnant  of  his  gallant  regiment, 
then  greatly  reduced  in  numbers, 
back  again  to  Mississippi,  amidst 
the  ovations  of  those  who  crowded 
to  the  route  to  welcome  the  men  and 
applaud  the  commander. 

Mr  Davis  again  sought  the  retire- 
ment of  his  plantation,  with  the 
view  of  recruiting  his  constitution, 
and  of  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  severe  wounds  which  he  had 
received  at  Buena  Vista.  A  few 
months  subsequently,  the  Governor 
of  Mississippi  appointed  him  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  which  had  occurred 
during  the  recess ;  and  when  the 
State  Legislature  assembled,  he  was 
forthwith  unanimously  elected  for 
the  term  of  six  years. 

He  immediately  took  such  a  high 
position  in  that  body  as  a  defender 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
South,  that  he  was  frequently 
brought  into  contact  with  Webster 
and  Clay,  the  leaders  of  the  old 
Whig  party.  Mr  Davis,  on  these 
occasions,  grappled  his  opponents 
with  great  power  and  effect,  taking 
as  his  guide  the  protest  which  Mr 
Jefferson  made,  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  against  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,  which  were  enacted 
during  the  presidency  of  the  elder 
Adams.  "  One  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities," said  he,  "  which  could 
befall  the  States,  would  be  separa- 
tion, but  not  the  greatest — consolida- 
tion would  be  a  still  greater." 

Mr  Calhoun,  who  for  some  time 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  States 
Rights  party,  died  in  1850.  Gifted 
with  a  cultivated  mind,  a  fervid 
style  of  speaking,  an  earnest  love 
for  the  constitution  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  adopted,  he  was  en- 
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gaged  to  the  last  in  urging  argu- 
ments and  using  his  influence 
against  what  he  considered  the  en- 
croachments which  the  North  had, 
from  time  to  time,  made  upon  its 
provisions.  His  last  speech  in  the 
Senate  was  delivered  five  or  six 
weeks  before  his  death.  A  mortal 
illness  was  then  upon  him ;  and 
fearing  that  he  would  be  unequal 
to  the  task  of  speaking  for  any 
length  of  time,  he  sought  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  and  request- 
ed his  friend  Mr  Mason  to  read  his 
address.  The  subject  under  dis- 
cussion related  to  the  celebrated 
Compromise  measure  of  1850. 

A  bill  for  the  organisation  of  the 
territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
fugitive  slaves,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  boundary-line  of  Texas,  a  bill 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district  of 
Columbia — were  before  the  Senate. 

Mr  Clay  proposed  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  thirteen,  to  which 
should  be  referred  all  bills  affect- 
ing the  question  of  slavery.  Sub- 
sequently Mr  Clay,  as  chairman 
of  this  committee,  presented  these 
various  bills,  with  modifications, 
in  one  measure  to  the  House,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  induce  that  body 
to  accept  it  as  a  whole.  This  was 
called  the  Omnibus  Bill.  Subse- 
quently it  was  again  divided  by  the 
Senate  into  different  bills.  A  vote 
was  taken  on  each,  and  each  was 
passed  independently. 

During  Mr  Calhoun's  illness,  a 
distinguished  senator,  who  pos- 
sessed his  entire  confidence,  one 
day  went  to  visit  him.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  above  measures,  Mr  Cal- 
houn said  :  —  "I  shall  probably 
never  again  be  in  the  Senate  ;  my 
day  is  gone  by  ;  but  if  the  gentle- 
men who  have  charge  of  these  ques- 
tions think  that  they  will  be  able, 
as  loyal  men,  to  adjust  them  by 
compromise,  I  fear  they  are  mis- 
taken. The  seeds,  sir,  of  dissolu- 
tion have  been  sown,  and  must 
bear  their  fruit.  The  two  sections 
can  no  longer  live  under  a  common 
government.  I  think  I  can  see 
clearly  within  what  time  the  separa- 
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tion  will  take  place,  and  fix  it  at 
twelve  years  —  three  presidential 
terms.  My  judgment  is  clear  on 
that  subject,  but  I  am  not  so  clear 
as  to  how  it  will  take  place ;  but 
think  that  the  greatest  probability 
is  that  the  Government  will  explode 
during  a  Presidential  election." 

It  was  never  for  a  moment  in 
doubt  upon  whom  the  mantle  of 
Mr  Calhoun  should  fall.  Senator 
Davis,  opposed  by  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Cass,  denounced  the  Omnibus 
Bill  from  the  first  as  utterly  at  war 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
and  altogether  subversive  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  South ;  declaring  that 
he  preferred  the  total  separation  of 
the  State  he  represented  to  her  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  makeshift.  He 
saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  hollow 
truce,  in  which  the  North  would 
gain  the  whole  advantage.  But  his 
arguments  were  unavailing,  and  the 
different  bills  were  passed  by  large 
majorities. 

The  vote  of  Mr  Davis,  and  the 
active  part  he  took  upon  this  ques- 
tion, gave  considerable  power  to 
the  Union  party  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  The  election  of  Gov- 
ernor was  to  be  held  in  November 
1851.  The  States  Rights  party  at 
first  put  up  the  late  GeneralQuitman, 
who  retired  from  the  contest  shortly 
before  the  election.  An  appeal  was 
then  made  to  Senator  Davis  to  re- 
sign his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  take 
the  field.  He  did  so,  and  was  de- 
feated by  a  meagre  majority  by  Mr 
Foote,  his  former  colleague.  But  it 
would  seem,  indeed,  from  what  took 
place  in  the  following  year,  that 
he  would  have  been  elected  Gov- 
ernor if  he  had  been  earlier  in  the 
field,  or,  that  his  fellow-citizens 
soon  discovered  that  they  had  made 
a  mistake  in  not  placing  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Executive ;  for  at  the 
Presidential  election  in  1852  he  had 
so  easy  a  triumph  that  his  opponents 
never  after  recovered  their  position 
as  a  party  in  the  State.  It  was 
mainly  through  his  exertions  that 
his  State  cast  her  vote  for  Gene- 
ral Pierce  by  many  thousands,  se- 
curing an  easy  victory  for  Demo- 
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cratic  and  State  Rights  principles 
against  the  Whig  party  represented 
by  General  Scott.  A  short  time  be- 
fore the  inauguration  of  the  new 
President,  Colonel  Davis  was  in- 
vited to  take  charge  of  the  War 
departments.  He  accepted  the 
post,  and  immediately  repaired  to 
Washington  to  assume  the  duties 
attendant  upon  it. 

The  second-lieutenant  of  1829  was 
now  the  Secretary  of  War  of  1853, 
having  been  in  the  mean  time  Re- 
presentative and  Senator  in  Con- 
gress. He  brought  therefore  to  his 
office  high  qualifications,  both  of  a 
civil  and  military  character.  His 
early  education,  his  experience  in 
the  field,  both  in  subordinate  posi- 
tions and  in  command,  made  him 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
those  matters  of  detail  which  affect 
the  wellbeing  of  the  soldier  ;  while 
the  active  part  which  he  had 
taken,  both  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  Senate,  on 
military  affairs,  familiarised  him 
with  the  proper  requirements  and 
administration  of  the  War  Office. 
At  the  time  of  Mr  Davis's  appoint- 
ment, the  department  over  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  preside  re- 
quired a  firm,  vigorous,  and  clear 
understanding.  Acting,  as  he  in- 
variably did,  from  honest  convic- 
tions, he  may  have  incurred  the 
anathemas  of  the  grumblers  and 
drones  of  the  army,  in  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  arouse  a  spirit  of 
activity  and  zeal,  but  no  voice  was 
ever  heard  to  assail  him  on  the 
ground  of  self-interest  or  of  private 
advantage. 

The  commissariat  of  tlje  depart- 
ment during  his  administration 
was  entirely  remodelled,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  supply  the  smallest 
posts  with  regularity,  which  were 
often  situated  in  isolated  spots 
scattered  over  this  vast  continent, 
sometimes  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  a  railroad  or  navigable  stream. 
During  the  second  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration he  increased  the  re- 
gular army  by  four  regiments.  He 
improved  the  light  infantry  and 
rifle  system  of  tactics,  and  favoured 
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the  manufacture  of  rifled  muskets 
and  pistols,  and  caused  extensive 
expeditions  to  be  made  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  continent  for  scien- 
tific, military,  and  railroad  purposes. 
It  was  also  by  his  advice  that  com- 
missions were  given  to  Colonel  De- 
lafield,  Major  Mordecai, and  Captain 
M'Clellan,  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon 
the  operations  before  Sebastopol. 
The  determination  with  which  Mr 
Davis  carried  out  his  measures  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  mode  in 
which  he  dealt  with  a  "  difficulty," 
upon  an  occasion  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  stop  the  supplies  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  acts  of  Govern- 
ment. The  men  who  led  what  was 
called  this  factious  movement,  were 
representatives  of  those  districts 
where  large  Government  works  were 
carried  on.  Mr  Davis  gave  direc- 
tons  that  operations  should  be  sus- 
pended in  these  places,  thus  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  hundreds  of 
workmen,  who  soon  brought  their 
influence  to  bear  upon  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  sums  were  forth- 
with provided,  to  the  chagrin  of 
those  who  were  disposed  to  with- 
hold them.  We  cite  this  incident 
to  show  the  strong  will  which  char- 
acterises Mr  Davis,  but  are  far 
from  wishing  to  justify  such  a  mode 
of  carrying  on  a  Government.  The 
fact  that  it  took  place  is  only  one 
more  example  of  the  power  to  op- 
press which  democratic  institutions 
give  to  ministers. 

President  Pierce  was  a  well-inten- 
tioned patriotic  man.  He  possessed 
many  qualities  of  heart  wThich  en- 
deared him  to  his  subordinates  in 
office  ;  but  if  he  had  one  great 
fault  it  was  that  he  hesitated  to  do 
right  because  he  feared  to  do  wrong. 
In  this  regard  Secretary  Davis  was 
his  very  opposite.  For  the  most  part 
their  distinguishing  characteristics 
were  directly  antagonistic.  Their 
relations,  notwithstanding,  were  al- 
ways cordial.  The  Secretary  ad- 
mired the  President  for  his  benevo- 
lence of  disposition.  The  President 
admired  the  Secretary  for  his  un- 
bending devotion  to  honest  pur- 
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pose.  Often  did  a  touching  state- 
ment of  a  mother  and  daughter  or 
sister,  backed  by  that  of  a  member 
of  Congress,  influence  the  President 
to  hasten  to  the  War  Department 
on  behalf  of  the  representations  of 
these  fair  applicants,  and  often 
did  they  return  unsuccessful.  In 
cases  presented  for  his  consider- 
ation Secretary  Davis  never  acted 
without  patient  examination,  but 
when  he  did  act  his  decision  was  ir- 
revocable. The  correct  conclusions 
at  which  he  arrived  in  deliberating 
upon  the  subjects  which  came  before 
him,  together  with  the  promptitude 
of  his  opinions  and  his  unswerving 
firmness,  rendered  him,  before  the 
first  six  months  of  his  secretaryship 
had  elapsed,  the  master  spirit  of  the 
Cabinet.  Permitting  no  interfer- 
ence, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
affairs  of  his  own  department,  he, 
as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  did 
not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  his 
colleagues.  While,  therefore,  he  did 
not  control  the  general  policy  of  the 
Administration,  the  Administration 
exercised  no  control  over  his  depart- 
ment. In  executive  council  his  voice 
was  always  impressive,  but  it  was 
not  always  overpowering.  Hence 
he  cannot  be  considered  responsible 
for  all  the  acts  of  the  Administration 
with  which  he  was  officially  con- 
nected. It  was,  however,  enough 
for  him,  that  he  had  conducted  his 
own  department  with  acknowledged 
ability,  imparting  to  the  army  a 
great  deal  of  his  own  determination 
and  spirit.  Some  months  before 
the  expiration  of  the  presidential 
term  of  General  Pierce,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Mississippi  had  again  elected 
him  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
a  period  of  six  years,  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  the  day  of  his  leaving 
the  War  Department.  At  mid-day, 
therefore,  on  the  4th  of  March  1857, 
he  stepped  from  that  department 
into  the  Senate  Chamber. 

What  a  change  had  there  taken 
place  since  he  left  his  seat  six  years 
before  !  His  great  political  adver- 
saries were  gone.  The  impassioned 
eloquence  of  Clay  had  been  hushed 
for  ever.  The  solemn  accent  and 
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logical  argument  of  Webster  were 
never  more  to  be  heard  upon 
earth.  Little  demagogues,  with 
little  names,  had,  in  the  interval, 
found  their  way  into  the  Senate. 
This  deplorable  retrogression  afford- 
ed to  an  observing  patriot  melan- 
choly evidences  that  the  Government 
of  the  Union  was  degenerating ; 
that,  in  fact,  it  had  entered  the  first 
phase  of  practical  decadence.  Dog- 
mas, conflicting  directly  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  had 
been  employed  to  make  would-be 
grave  senators  out  of  fourth  and 
fifth  rate  taproom  politicians.  Hope- 
less as  might  seem  the  effort,  dis- 
couraging as  were  all  the  signs  of 
the  times,  Senator  Davis  went  to 
work  with  his  usual  resolution  and 
energy,  to  endeavour  to  secure  a 
new  lease  for  constitutional  union, 
and  to  preserve,  in  this  manner,  for 
the  benefit  of  after  generations,  the 
commonwealth  of  the  American  Re- 
public. The  Federal  system,  while 
administered  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  had  its  origin — viz.,  one  of  the 
sovereign  States  operating  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  all,  and  all 
operating  for  the  honour  and  in- 
terest of  each  (as  was  the  case  under 
the  Presidencies  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Munroe) — 
had  not  an  enemy  in  the  South,  and 
Senator  Davis  was  one  of  its  most 
faithful  supporters.  In  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  power  the  sovereign 
States  created  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  a  government  of  trusts 
merely.  Unscrupulous  politicians 
converted  it  into  a  government  of 
uses.  That  which  they  deemed  ex- 
pedient they  deemed  just.  En- 
croachment succeeded  encroachment 
in  rapid  succesion.  The  Federalists 
of  the  North  desired  strength  in 
Congress,  in  order  that  they  migfrt 
virtually  consummate  consolidation, 
and  thereby  force  the  South  to  be- 
come their  vassal.  It  was  avow- 
edly for  the  purpose  of  disturbing 
the  sectional  equilibrium  that  the 
Missouri  Restriction  was  conceived 
— a  restriction  that  was  not  only 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  but 
also  of  the  treaty  by  which  Loui- 
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siana  was  acquired.  That  equili- 
brium, so  essential  to  peaceful  and 
prosperous  intercourse,  was  adverse 
to  the  ulterior  aims  of  the  North. 
These  were  chiefly  the  exclusion  of 
all  foreign  merchandise  which  con- 
flicted with  domestic  manufactures 
from  the  Southern  markets,  and  the 
transport  of  Southern  products  to 
foreign  countries.  The  former  was 
wellnigh  accomplished  by  the  tariffs 
of  1828  and  1842  ;  the  latter,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  effected  by  legisla- 
tion, was  carried  out  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  which  prohibited  any 
citizen  from  becoming  the  owner 
of  a  foreign-built  bottom. 

The  same  party,  but  under  vari- 
ous names,  has,  ever  since  the  time 
of  the  elder  Adams,  shown  a  total 
disregard  to  the  written  Constitu- 
tion. It  has  increased  in  power, 
vigour,  and  ferocity  from  year  to 
year,  and,  under  the  title  of  Repub- 
lican, has  fought  the  battle  which 
has  rent  the  Union  in  sunder. 

Senator  Davis  was  seldom  absent 
from  a  sitting  of  the  Senate,  from 
the  4th  of  March,  until  after  his  State 
had  met  in  convention  and  had 
seceded  from  the  Union,  in  January 
1861.  Session  after  session  his  voice 
was  raised  in  support  of  the  system 
of  the  Central  Government  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  established 
by  the  statesmen  of  1787.  But 
unanswerable  as  were  his  argu- 
ments, solemn  as  were  his  eloquent 
appeals,  they  were  in  vain.  From 
his  last  great  speech  we  make  a 
few  extracts  : — 

"  "We  do  not  desire  these  things.  We 
seek  not  the  injury  of  any  one.  We 
seek  not  to  disturb  your  prosperity. 
We  at  least,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
looked  to  our  agricultural  labour  as 
that  to  which  we  prefer  to  adhere.  We 
have  seen,  in  the  diversity  of  the  occu- 
pations of  the  States,  the  bond  of  the 
Union.  We  have  rejoiced  in  your  pros- 
perity. We  have  sent  you  our  staples, 
and  purchased  your  manufactured  arti- 
cles. We  have  used  your  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  transport  and  navigation. 
We  have  gloried  in  the  extension  of 
American  commerce  everywhere  :  have 
felt  proud  as  yourselves  in  every  achieve- 
ment you  made  in  art ;  on  every  sea 
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that  you  carried  your  flag,  in  regions  to 
which  it  had  hitherto  not  been  borne  ; 
and,  if  we  must  leave  you,  we  can  leave 
you  still  with  the  goodwill  which  would 
prefer  that  your  prosperity  should  con- 
tinue. If  we  must  part,  I  say,  we  can 
put  our  relations  upon  that  basis  which 
will  give  you  the  advantage  of  a  favour- 
ed trade  with  us,  and  still  make  the  in- 
tercourse mutually  beneficial  to  each 
other.  If  you  will  not,  then  it  is  an 
issue  from  which  we  will  not  shrink  : 
for  between  oppression  and  freedom,  be- 
tween the  maintenance  of  right  and 
submission  to  power,  we  will  invoke  the 
God  of  Battles,  and  meet  our  fate,  what- 
ever it  maybe." 

On  the  4th  day  of  February 
seven  of  the  sovereign  States  of 
the  late  Union  met  in  Congress  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  As  soon 
as  they  were  organised,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  Provisional  Presi- 
dent. Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
who  had  been  on  his  plantation 
ever  since  he  had  taken  leave  of 
the  Senate,  as  if  by  common  con- 
sent, was  agreed  to  as  the  most 
suitable  man  for  the  position.  The 
hopes  of  an  infant  Confederacy 
were  centred  in  him  :  and  its  in- 
terests demanded  his  election.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  he 
should  have  been  chosen  by  acclam- 
ation. From  his  plantation  retreat 
he  promptly  came,  in  obedience  to 
the  public  will,  to  occupy  the 
Executive  Chair. 

The  organisation  of  a  vast  army, 
the  formation  of  a  judicature,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  various 
government  departments,  were  the 
momentous  matters  in  which  he 
was  now  engaged,  and  taxed  all 
his  powers  as  a  civilian  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief. In  considering 
the  simultaneous  manner  in  which 
ultimately  the  whole  of  the  Southern 
States  rose  to  arms,  it  is  remark- 
able that,  even  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Montgomery  Congress,  there 
was  still  much  Union  feeling  to  be 
found  throughout  the  various  States. 
Considerable  difference  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  the  question  of  Seces- 
sion. Men  of  authority  and  weight 
seemed  to  pause  before  they  took 
the  final  step  of  separating  them- 
selves from  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment.  They  foresaw  the  evils  of 
war,  they  knew  what  misery  would 
result  from  civil  strife,  and  they 
wavered  between  two  minds,  while 
the  more  advanced  and  ardent 
spirits  were  for  final  and  total 
separation ;  but  on  the  17th  of 
April  an  event  took  place  which 
banished  doubt,  rendered  the  most 
prudent  desperate,  and  united  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  Slave  States  to 
an  extent  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  revolutions. 

Mr  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  75,000  troops  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  This  was  the 
torch  that  lit  up  the  South  and  ren- 
dered subsequent  compromise  im- 
possible. In  conversing  with  intel- 
ligent and  moderate  men  in  the 
South,  it  is  invariably  noticeable 
that  they  regard  this  as  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back, — the 
treasonable  blow  to  State  Sover- 
eignty, which  is  considered  in  the 
South  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  the 
constitution.  Had  Mr  Davis's  warn- 
ing voice  been  listened  to  in  Janu- 
ary, we  believe  that,  instead  of  pass- 
ing a  year  and  a  half  of  bloodshed, 
enormous  extravagance,  and  dire 
calamity,  we  should  have  found  that 
the  Seceding  States  would  have  by 
this  time  returned  to  the  shadow  of 
the  "  Star  -  Spangled  Banner,"  and 
that  an  enduring  peace  would  have 
ere  now  been  made  between  the 
North  and  South.  The  following 
remarks  of  Mr  Davis,  taken  from 
the  speech  we  have  before  noticed, 
justify  this  opinion  : — 

"The  question  which  now  presents 
itself  to  the  country  is,  What  shall  we 
do  with  events  as  they  stand  ?  Shall  we 
allow  this  separation  to  be  total  ?  Shall 
we  render  it  peaceful,  with  a  view  to  the 
chance  that,  when  hunger  shall  brighten 
the  intellects  of  men,  and  the  teachings 
of  hard  experience  shall  have  tamed 
them,  they  may  come  back,  in  the  spirit 
of  our  fathers,  to  the  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion ?  Or  will  they  have  that  separation 
partial ;  will  they  give  to  each  State  all 
its  military  power :  will  they  still  pre- 
serve the  common  agent :  and  will  they 
thus  carry  on  a  government  different 
from  that  which  now  exists,  yet  not  sep- 
arating the  States  so  entirely  as  to  make 
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the  work  of  reconstruction  equal  to  a 
new  creation, — not  separating  them  so 
as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  to  ad- 
minister any  functions  of  the  Government 
in  security  and  peace  ? 

"Looking  then  upon  the  separation 
as  inevitable,  not  knowing  how  that  sep- 
aration is  to  occur,  or  at  least  what 
States  it  is  to  embrace,  there  remains  to 
us,  I  believe,  as  the  consideration  which 
is  most  useful,  the  inquiry,  How  can  this 
separation  be  effected  so  as  to  leave  us 
the  power,  whenever  we  shall  have  the 
will,  to  reconstruct?  It  can  only  be 
done  by  adopting  a  policy  of  peace.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  denying  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  all  power  to  coerce.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  returning  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started,  and  saying, 
'  This  is  a  government  of  fraternity,  a 
government  of  consent ;  and  it  shall  not 
be  administered  in  departure  from  those 
principles.' " 

When  events  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  the  plan  of  a  campaign 
should  be  arranged,  Mr  Davis's 
powers  were  called  into  full  en- 
ergy, and  the  various  battles  which 
were  fought  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  struggle  show  the 
genius  which  directed  the  Con- 
federate strategy,  and  enabled  them 
to  stem  the  tide  against  vastly  su- 
perior numbers. 

On  the  morning  upon  which  the 
battle  of  Manassas  was  fought, Presi- 
dent Davis  was  at  Richmond,  about 
120  miles  distant  from  the  field. 
When  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
conflict  reached  him  by  telegraph, 
he  got  into  an  express  train  and 
reached  the  scene  of  action  in  the 
afternoon.  The  battle  then  was 
far  from  being  decided,  and,  mount- 
ing his  charger,  he  rode  to  the  cen- 
tre. Above  the  roll  of  small  arms 
and  the  booming  of  artillery  rose 
the  shouts  of  twice  ten  thousand 
joyous  voices  to  greet  his  arrival. 
Responding  to  the  cheers  of  his 
countrymen,  he  placed  himself  con- 
spicuously in  the  front.  His  pre- 
sence, his  words — "  Onwards,  brave 
comrades,  onwards  !  "  — gave  new 
courage  to  both  men  and  officers. 
The  victory  was  no  longer  in  doubt, 
and  at  sunset  fifty  thousand  men 
were  flying  in  disgrace,  and  flinging 
away  arms,  ammunition,  and  cloth- 


ing, before  an  undisciplined  army 
of  two-thirds  of  its  numbers. 

The  Provisional  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States  was  estab- 
lished for  a  period  of  one  year. 
That  period  expired  on  the  22d  of 
February  last.  The  permanent 
Constitution,  accepted  already  by 
thirteen  seceded  States,  came  into 
complete  effect  on  the  22d,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  General 
Washington. 

The  election  of  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress, took  place  in  November  last, 
when  President  Davis  had  no  oppo- 
nent for  his  office ;  in  fact,  he  re- 
ceived as  unanimous  and  authori- 
tative a  vote  as  did  President  Wash- 
ington. It  is  saying  nothing  but 
the  bare  truth  to  state  that  one  is 
as  great  a  favourite  with  eight  mil- 
lions of  people  of  the  Confederate 
States  as  the  other  was  with  three 
millions  of  the  original  thirteen. 
Washington  was  justly  denominated 
a  rebel,  and  all  must  acknowledge 
he  dignified  the  term.  He  rebelled 
against  wrongs  which  the  mother 
country  could  and  did  inflict  with- 
out the  violation  of  positive  law. 
Davis  rebelled  against  the  violation 
of  a  carefully  written  Constitution, 
and  against  the  breach  of  the  articles 
of  copartnership  between  sovereign 
States,  and  as  the  executive  head  of 
seven  of  these  States. 

No  citizen  was  more  loyal  to  the 
United  States  than  he,  until  Mis- 
sissippi ceased  to  be  a  State  of  the 
Union,  and  in  exercise  of  her  sove- 
reign rights  demanded  the  alle- 
giance of  her  own  sons. 

In  the  performance  of  political 
duties,  citizens  of  the  South  con- 
sider that  they  stand  to  their  respec- 
tive States  in  the  same  relation  as 
a  subject  stands  to  his  sovereign. 
Their  obligations  to  her,  in  case  of 
collision  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  paramount.  Citizenship 
in  one  State  does  not  enable  them 
to  enjoy  citizenship  in  another.  A 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  could  not 
remove  to  Virginia,  and  there  vote 
for  President,  member  of  Congress, 
or  any  State  officer,  without  having 
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first  become  a  citizen  of  Virginia, 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  her  own 
constitution.  In  reality,  the  United 
States  constituted  nothing  more 
than  a  commonwealth  of  republics, 
which  in  their  early  history  acted 
upon  the  old  Greek  idea,  that  the 
best  government  is  that  where  an 
injury  offered  to  one  member  is  re- 
sented as  an  injury  offered  to  all. 
Coercion,  as  attempted,  is  a  mili- 
tary usurpation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, — the  notion  of  a  military 
chieftain  created  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  by  Congress  in  times  of  pro- 
found peace. 

Immediately  after  the  last  Presi- 
dential election,  General  Scott  be- 
gan to  show  solicitude  for  the  safe 
inauguration  of  Mr  Lincoln.  By- 
and-by  he  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sion that  the  event  could  not  be 
consummated  without  the  concen- 
tration at  the  capital  of  a  part  of 
the  regular  army,  chiefly  artillery 
and  dragoons. 

These  apprehensions  were  shared 
by  Mr  Lincoln  and  his  most  promi- 
nent advisers.  In  compliance  with 
their  request,  President  Buchanan 
allowed  General  Scott  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  he  might  deem 
suitable  to  the  circumstances. 

Accordingly,  early  in  February, 
Washington  was  practically  con- 
verted into  a  military  camp.  The 
Lieutenant-General  was  soon  seen 
taking  the  initiative  for  rendering 
the  civil  subordinate  to  the  military 
rule.  Mr  Lincoln  was  installed  in 
office  without  resistance ;  but  the 
installation  by  means  of  an  armed 
force  was  a  departure  from  the  usages 
of  every  other  instance,  and  caused 
melancholy  forebodings  that  if  the 
President  had  required  bayonets 
to  place  him  in  office,  he  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  require  bay- 
onets to  sustain  him  there.  And  all 
this  took  place  in  the  face  of  Mr 
Seward's  declaration  a  few  weeks 
before,  that  "  the  Union  could  not 
be  maintained  by  force,  and  that  a 
Union  of  force  was  a  despotism." 
And  in  this  light  was  the  subject 
viewed  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 
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Three  times  was  the  proposition 
made,  in  the  Convention,  to  give 
powers  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  coerce  a  State,  but  it  was  stead- 
fastly refused,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  to  authorise  that 
Government  to  make  war  upon  a 
sovereign  State.  Virginia  entered 
the  Union  with  the  express  reser- 
vation that  she  would  retire  from  it 
if  she  chose,  whenever  its  Govern- 
ment became  a  Government  of  op- 
pression to  her. 

These  have  been  the  principles 
upon  which  Mr  Davis  has  always 
acted,  spoken,  and  written.  What 
it  cost  him  to  separate  from  the 
Union  can  best  be  gathered  from 
his  own  words  : — 

"  It  may  be  pardoned  in  me,  sir,  who 
in  my  boyhood  was  given  to  the  military 
service,  and  who  have  followed,  under 
tropical  suns  and  over  northern  snows, 
the  flag  of  the  Union,  suffering  for  it  as 
does  not  become  me  to  speak,  if  I  here 
express  a  sorrow  which  always  over- 
whelms me  when  I  think  of  taking  a 
last  leave  of  that  object  of  early  affec- 
tion and  proud  association,  feeling  that 
henceforth  it  is  not  to  be  the  banner 
which,  by  day  and  by  night,  I  am  ready 
to  follow,  to  hail  with  the  rising  and 
bless  with  the  setting  sun.  But  God, 
who  knows  the  hearts  of  men,  will  judge 
between  you  and  us  at  whose  door  lies 
the  responsibility  of  this.  Men  will  see 
the  efforts  I  have  made,  here  and  else- 
where ;  and  that  I  have  been  silent 
when  words  would  not  avail,  have  curbed 
an  impatient  temper,  and  hoped  that 
conciliatory  counsels  might  do  that  which 
I  knew  could  not  be  effected  by  harsh 
means.  And  yet  the  only  response  which 
has  come  from  the  other  side  has  been  a 
stolid  indifference,  as  though  it  mattered 
not.  '  Let  the  temple  fall,  we  do  not 
care.'  Sirs,  remember  that  such  con- 
duct is  offensive,  and  that  men  may  be- 
come indifferent  even  to  the  object  of 
their  early  attachments. " 

As  an  orator,  Mr  Davis  stands  in 
the  front  rank  amongst  American 
statesmen.  Nothing  strikes  an  Eng- 
lishman visiting  America  more  than 
the  facility  with  which  all  public 
men  express  their  ideas  in  discuss- 
ing public  affairs.  And  if  the  style 
of  most  speakers  is  not  so  chaste  or 
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classical  as  that  of  statesmen  in 
Europe,  it  may  nevertheless  be  said 
that  there  are  few  men  who  take 
even  the  smallest  part  in  politics 
in  America  who  cannot  speak  with 
fluency  and  energy,  which  prac- 
tice rather  than  great  acquirements 
has  given  them.  But  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  an  orator  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  His  mind  is 
well  stored  with  the  history  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  as  well  as 
with  a  minute  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  various  political  ques- 
tions which  have  agitated  the 
States  from  the  time  of  their  birth 
to  the  present  day.  Calm  and  grave 
is  he  when  the  subject  requires 
solemnity  and  reason ;  impassioned 
and  energetic  when  he  wishes  to 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  his 
hearers. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  de- 
scribe the  private  life  of  Mr  Davis. 
His  public  career  is  that  to  which 
we  now  call  attention  ;  but  in  all 
domestic  relations  as  son,  husband, 
and  father,  his  acts  will  bear  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny.  In  conversa- 
tion he  is  disposed  to  be  silent, 
rather  than  to  assume  or  instruct. 
In  manner  he  is  simple  and  affable, 
with  a  little  more  stern  dignity  than 
is  generally  found  amongst  Southern 
gentlemen. 

Such  is  the  statesman  and  soldier 
who  now  presides  over  the  destinies 
of  the  Confederate  States.  The 
great  part  assigned  to  him  to  play 
is  still  full  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Cut  off  altogether  from  free  com- 
munication with  Europe,  the  South 
has,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  been  obliged  to  sustain  a  most 
unequal  contest ;  but  the  master 
mind  which  has  directed  the  Con- 
federate Government  during  this 
period  of  trial,  has  met  and  over- 
come difficulties  which  at  first 
seemed  insuperable. 

Mr  Seward  asserts  that  the 
North  "possess  the  Mississippi." 
The  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  answers  this  by  despatch- 
ing a  single  gunboat  into  the 
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midst  of  the  Federal  fleet,  which 
swoops  down  the  river  upon  the 
Yankee  ships,  and  carries  terror 
and  destruction  to  all  who  oppose 
it.  Mr  Seward  tells  the  diploma- 
tists of  Europe  that  he  has  "  forced 
the  insurgents  to  battle  in  the  most 
inaccessible  part  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary district;"  while  Stonewall 
Jackson  keeps  Washington  itself  in 
a  state  of  anxiety  bordering  on  a 
panic,  and  the  North  are  unable  to 
boast  one  single  success  since  the 
war  began,  where  they  have  not 
fought  under  cover  of  their  gun- 
boats. Mr  Seward  says  that  "  the 
forces  and  the  resources  of  the 
Government  are  unexhausted  and 
increasing."  Mr  Davis  replies  by 
defeating  an  army  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  and  forcing  the  "Gov- 
ernment "  to  resort  to  a  conscrip- 
tion. Mr  Seward  informs  the  world 
that  "the  forces  and  resources  of 
the  insurgents  are  diminished,  and 
becoming  nearly  exhausted;"  when 
every  mail  brings  us  intelligence  of 
new  armies  springing  up  to  oppose 
"  the  Government  "  in  Missouri, 
Western  Virginia,  and  Tennessee, 
and  suddenly  two  "  Rebel  "  iron- 
clad gunboats  make  their  unexpect- 
ed appearance  on  the  James  River. 
Mr  Seward  assures  us  that  "the 
'Disunionists,'  even  in  their  strong- 
est holds,  are  not  a  people,  but  only 
a  faction ! "  whereas  the  whole 
population  is  in  fact  like  one  mind 
in  their  determination  to  support 
President  Davis,  and  to  endure  any 
punishment  except  a  return  to  the 
yoke  of  the  hated  Yankee. 

But  we  fear  some  time  must  yet 
elapse  before  peace  can  be  restor- 
ed. The  North  is  still  uncon- 
vinced. It  has  an  enormous  stake 
in  preserving  the  Union.  The 
question  of  boundary  is  a  most 
difficult  one.  Passions  have  been 
aroused  which  it  will  take  gene- 
rations to  calm  ;  but,  be  the  strug- 
gle long  or  short,  history  will  re- 
gard Jefferson  Davis  as  one  of  the 
few  great  men  that  this  war  has 
produced. 
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PICTURES   BRITISH   AND   FOREIGN  :    INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 


PICTURES  have  a  speech  which  the 
division  of  tongues  has  not  con- 
founded. The  arts  still  utter  a  lan- 
guage which  the  dispersion  of  races 
cannot  corrupt.  A  congress  of  na- 
tions may  be  a  Babel;  a  convoca- 
tion of  international  arts  must  be  a 
brotherhood.  Thus  happy  is  it  when 
the  earth,  grown  old  in  war — blessed 
is  it  when  peoples  have  been  long 
divided  into  hostile  camps,  that  the 
arts  both  of  beauty  and  utility  can 
raise  themselves  on  one  platform, 
and  proclaim,  in  words  we  all  can 
read,  the  common  humanity  from 
whence  they  spring. 

Yet  while  three  thousand  works 
quietly  nestle  in  international  gal- 
leries, vain  were  it  to  suppose  that 
these  banners  of  peace  were  other 
than  the  trophies  of  war ;  not  indeed 
won  by  battle  of  the  sword,  but  by 
the  clash  of  contending  civilisations, 
and  the  contest  of  conflicting  intel- 
lects. Checkered,  must  it  be  ad- 
mitted, has  been  the  history  of  the 
arts,  for  militant  warfare  of  one 
thousand  years  has  ushered  in  this 
present  jubilee.  What  wide  gulfs 
seething  in  storm,  what  wild  theo- 
ries ending  in  chaos,  lie  between  the 
art-epochs,  when  birds  came  to  eat 
of  the  grapes  which  Apelles  painted, 
and  maidens  sat  beneath  apple-blos- 
soms in  Millais's  'Spring'!  Yet 
fully  to  enjoy,  and  surely  rightly  to 
understand,  the  multifarious  pro- 
ducts brought  together  in  these  rich- 
est of  picture-galleries,  it  is  need- 
ful to  the  student  to  plunge  into  an 
obscure  past  in  order  that  present 
works  may  shine  in  their  true  light. 
Certainly,  to  attain  to  any  critical 
discrimination  of  the  extant  schools 
of  Europe,  something  must  be  known 
of  their  derivative  roots,  and  some- 
what told  of  their  immediate  an- 
tecedents. In  the  history  of  our 
English  school,  for  example,  we 
should  learn  what  was  the  influence 
of  Holbein  and  Vandyke  upon  Rey- 
nolds ;  what  the  sway  of  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian  upon 


our  living  painters.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  study  of  French  art  we  should 
make  ourselves  acquainted  even  with 
the  spirit  and  the  results  of  the  great 
Revolution,  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
and  other  political  convulsions 
which  have  left  their  abiding  im- 
press upon  the  genius  of  the  French 
people.  In  Italy,  again,  to  the  latest 
of  times,  painters  will  continue  to 
take  inspiration  from  Dante  and 
Tasso.  In  Germany  also,  art,  like 
literature,  still  owns  the  mastery  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  Furthermore, 
the  pictures  in  the  International 
Exhibition  are,  like  flowers  and  fruits 
of  the  earth,  in  some  degree  the  pro- 
duct of  climate  and  of  soil.  A  Nor- 
wegian fiord,  with  its  serrated  bat- 
tlements of  pine  forests,  is  not  more 
unlike  to  the  Lake  of  Nemi  or  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  than  the  frowning 
landscapes  of  Scandinavian  painters 
to  the  serene  skies  of  sunny  Claude. 
In  a  calm  estimate  of  national 
schools,  then,  these  circumstances 
and  conditions  must  be  duly  ba- 
lanced. Thus,  and  thus  only,  can 
be  determined  the  positive  and  the 
comparative  position  held  by  each 
nation  of  Europe  in  this  great  con- 
gress of  the  arts.  Science  has  long 
profited  from  comparative  anatomy 
and  comparative  physiology :  art, 
in  like  manner,  may  now  extend  the 
basis  of  her  generalisation  by  a  com- 
parative philosophy  of  pictures. 

An  International  Exhibition  brings 
the  genius  of  each  nation  into  dis- 
tinctive relief,  and  yet  into  general 
harmony.  The  works  of  an  indi- 
vidual are  necessarily  partial ;  the 
products  of  a  nation  even  are  par- 
tial, because  the  domain  of  art  and 
the  infinity  of  nature  are  too  vast  to 
be  comprehended  by  any  one  re- 
stricted epoch  of  time,  or  compassed 
within  the  narrow  area  of  a  given 
•  territory.  Yet,  perhaps,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  every  people  has  failed  to 
embrace  the  universe  of  art,  has  it 
succeeded  in  working  out  a  smaller 
specialty  to  unexampled  completion. 
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Such  was,  in  fact,  the  restricted 
triumph  reserved  for  each  of  the 
states  and  cities  of  Italy,  even  at  a 
time  when  the  arts  seemed  omni- 
present and  omnipotent.  Umbria 
became  intense  in  devotion,  Venice 
was  triumphant  in  colour,  Koine 
unexampled  in  drawing  and  expres- 
sion. And  so,  in  the  present  day, 
in  modern  Europe,  some  schools 
aspire  to  the  Christian  and  Catholic, 
some  peoples  are  given  to  the  deco- 
rative, the  romantic,  and  the  sen- 
suous; while  others,  walking  the 
arduous  paths  leading  to  high  art, 
have  cast  their  works  into  forms 
classic  and  academic.  But  impartial 
self-knowledge  it  is  proverbially 
difficult  to  attain  unto.  An  artist, 
working  in  his  studio,  knows  not 
how  his  picture  may  bear  the  test  of 
public  exhibition.  A  nation,  mov- 
ing along  the  broad  stream  which 
bears  the  age  onward  or  downward, 
scarcely  can  tell  how  her  works  may 
comport  themselves  in  a  general 
congress  of  the  world.  And  so  has 
it  been  in  the  present  International 
Exhibition.  Some  nations,  weighed, 
have  been  found  wanting;  some 
masters,  possessed  of  local  fame, 
have  not  been  able  to  extend  their 
reputation.  On  the  other  hand, 
schools  hitherto  little  known — the 
Norwegian,  the  Swedish,  and  the 
Swiss — have  appealed  to  the  verdict 
of  Europe,  and  obtained  recognition 
and  renown. 

Yet  is  there  still  another  and  a 
severer  test  to  which  we  may,  and 
indeed  must,  put  the  collective  art 
of  this  our  age.  We  are  bound  to 
compare  and  contrast  it  with  the 
works  of  the  past.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  inquire  in  what  relation 
Ingres,  Delaroche,  and  Ary  Scheffer, 
of  the  French  school,  stand  to  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Raphael,  Francia,  and 
Angelico,  of  the  Italian.  It  is  our 
duty  to  determine  how  much  Gal- 
lait  and  Leys,  in  the  Belgian  divi- 
sion, may  be  indebted  to  Van  Dyke 
and  Rubens,  or  to  Van  Eyck  and 
Memling.  We  must  ascertain  also 
in  what  degree  the  colour  of  Rey- 
nolds, and  the  sunshine  of  our  Eng- 
lish school,  are  borrowed  from  the 
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lustre  of  Venice,  the  sister  republic 
of  the  sea;  for,  as  we  have  already 
said,  though  art  be  heaven-inspired, 
though  pictures  should  be  the  free 
outgrowth  of  nature,  even  as  trees 
and  herbs  and  flowers,  yet  have 
they  a  pedigree  and  a  history,  and 
hence  appeal  must  be  made  to  the 
precedent  of  the  past,  and  judgment 
must  be  given  accordant  with  the 
established  experience  of  mankind. 
In  fine,  the  vast  assemblage  of  pic- 
tures in  the  International  Galleries 
may  be  taken  as  an  illuminated 
chart,  whereon  are  set  down  the  high 
lands  of  pictorial  genius,  rivers  of 
knowledge,  seats  of  learning,  the 
centres  of  intellectual  and  esthetic 
civilisation. 

From  the  British  division  of 
this  pictorial  chart  we  decipher 
without  difficulty  the  landmarks 
of  our  English  school.  The  names 
of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsbo- 
rough, Wilson,  West,  Loutherbourg, 
Lawrence,  Danby,  Hilton,  Boning- 
ton,  Collins,  Constable,  Wilkie, 
Etty,  Leslie,  and  Turner,  would 
suffice  to  make  any  land  or  epoch 
illustrious.  In  the  Exposition  of 
Paris,  our  English  school  seized 
Europe  by  surprise ;  in  the  present 
Exhibition  of  London,  the  increased 
force  of  the  British  collection  would 
take  the  world  by  storm.  We  now 
make,  indeed,  both  for  quality  and 
extent,  a  grand  display.  Other  na- 
tions, such  as  France  and  Germany, 
are  not  at  home ;  they  are  in  the 
land  of  strangers,  and  accordingly 
their  wardrobe  is  scanty  as  that  of 
travellers.  But  England  is  in  her 
own  house,  and  hence  we  find  her 
full  riches  are  around  her.  All 
but  impossible  would  it  indeed  be 
for  our  English  school  to  be  seen  to 
greater  advantage.  Never  can  we 
hope  to  enjoy  a  better  opportunity 
of  estimating  our  positive  merits,  or 
of  adjudicating  on  our  comparative 
position.  Let  us  therefore  descend 
into  minuter  details.  What,  we 
would  ask,  are  the  characteristics 
of  our  English  school  1 

The  British  pictures,  then,  in  the 
International  Exhibition,  once  more 
show  the  English  school  to  be 
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strong  in  incident,  effect,  and  col- 
our, but  proportionately  weak  in 
drawing  and  deficient  in  learning. 
High  art  is  not  our  vocation.  No- 
thing, indeed,  can  be  more  painful 
than  some  of  the  abortions  of  which 
the  more  ambitious  among  the 
painters  of  last  century  were  guilty. 
The  grand  sonorous  periods  in 
Fuseli's  'Lectures;'  his  descrip- 
tion of  a.  beggar  rising  from  the 
hands  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  pa- 
triarch of  poverty ;  the  teachings  of 
Barry,  tending  to  lofty  conception 
and  design  ;  the  ambition  of  poor 
Haydon,  finding  its  last  reproof  in 
the  success  of  the  Tom  Thumb  ex- 
hibition,— are  known  to  all.  But 
the  pictures  executed  in  the  English 
school  under  these  inspirations  may 
not  have  been  seen  by  our  own  gene- 
ration till  the  opening  of  the  present 
Exhibition.  Such  works  as  Fuseli's 
'  Nightmare  '  and  '  The  Expulsion 
of  Satan  from  Paradise/  North- 
cote's  *  Last  Sleep  of  Argyll,'  West's 
'  Oath  of  Hannibal/  and  Haydon's 
*  Mock  Election/  serve  now  but  to 
point  a  melancholy  moral.  They 
confess,  with  blushing  confusion, 
that  at  the  time  our  English  Aca- 
demy was  founded,  there  were 
artists  eager  to  walk  in  the  steps 
of  Raphael,  only  they  wanted  the 
knowledge  and  the  training,  not 
to  say  the  genius.  In  the  face  of 
such  failures,  the  like  of  which  we 
know  not  in  the  whole  area  of 
Europe,  with  the  disheartening  fact 
that  painters  of  this  cast  starved 
during  life,  and  died  wanting  even 
the  recompense  of  posthumous  fame, 
it  is,  we  think,  not  without  good 
cause  that  English  artists  have  for- 
saken high  art  altogether.  Neither 
proficiency  nor  profit  seems  to 
prompt  to  this  line. 

Yet  perhaps  it  were  unfair  to 
dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject 
without  some  mitigation  to  the 
sweeping  severity  of  our  censure. 
Hilton,  of  course,  cannot  for  one 
moment  compare  with  the  great 
masters  of  Italy,  who  were  indeed 
the  bright  originals  from  whence 
he  caught  a  borrowed  light.  Yet 
'  The  Crucifixion '  and  '  The  Angel 


delivering  St  Peter'  do  not  err 
through  any  positive  defect  j  they 
want  only  the  animating  fire  ;  they 
lack  nothing  but  physical  energy 
and  divine  unction.  As  careful 
compilations,  they  are  admirable. 
O  pie's  '  David  Rizzio  '  is  a  good 
picture  for  a  bad  time.  West's 
'  Death  of  General  Wolfe '  is  per- 
haps his  best  work,  skilful  in  con- 
centration of  subject,  laudable  in  the 
bold  adoption  of  contemporaneous 
costume.  Copley,  father  of  the  vene- 
rable Lord  Lyndhurst — like  West, 
an  American  naturalised  in  Eng- 
land— is  represented  by  '  The  Death 
of  Major  Pierson/  a  picture  speci- 
ally to  be  commended  for  its  power, 
unaffected  truth,  and  simplicity. 
Etty,  though  primarily  a  colour- 
ist,  yet  by  his  grand  composi- 
tion, '  Woman  pleading  for  the  Van- 
quished/ makes  triumphal  entry 
into  the  region  of  high  art.  But 
after  full  credit  and  all  just  praise 
are  bestowed  upon  like  works  as 
these,  a  moment's  inquiry  will 
prove  that  our  English  school  held 
at  this  period  a  position  far  beneath 
the  contemporary  art  of  continental 
Europe.  In  the  year  1784,  _the 
French  David  painted  'Les  Hor- 
aces/ now  hanging  in  the  Louvre, 
the  most  illustrious  trophy  of  the 
French  classic  school.  In  1819  was 
painted,  by  the  famed  Gericault, 
*  The  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa/ 
often  quoted  as  the  signal  victory 
of  the  school  romantic  over  its  rival 
the  classic.  And  towards  the  close 
of  last  century,  in  Italy,  Benvenuti 
was  finishing  his  great  work, '  Judith 
with  the  Head  of  Holofernes/  still 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Arezzo.  Yet  in 
the  same  century,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, Thornhill  was  vapouring  in  the 
dome  of  St  Paul,  Wright  blotching 
at  Derby,  and  Barry  daubing  in  the 
Adelphi.  Since  these  days,  how- 
ever, we  are  happy  to  know,  even 
on  the  reassuring  evidence  of  the 
International  Galleries,  that  Eng- 
lish art  has  found  progression.  Our 
native  school  was  late  in  its  rise, 
has  been  recent  in  its  growth,  and 
from  first  to  last  proves  itself  suc- 
cessful just  so  far,  as  content  with 
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humble  walk,  it   renounces   ambi- 
tion. 

From  the  crowd  of  presumptuous 
mediocrity  stand  out,  in  the  pro- 
minence due  to  simple  truth,  two 
companion  yet  rival  painters,  Rey- 
nolds and  Gainsborough.  Gains- 
borough, in  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, is  well  represented  ;  Rey- 
nolds is  less  fortunate.  The  pic- 
tures painted  by  the  latter  have 
been  estimated  at  above  one  thou- 
sand in  number  —  the  published 
engravings  from  these  works  are  set 
down  at  seven  hundred.  It  is 
manifest,  then,  that  even  thirty-five 
pictures,  not  always  the  choicest 
— many,  moreover,  faded  and  de- 
cayed— cannot  do  justice  to  the 
power  and  the  versatility  of  this 
great  artist.  Therefore  is  it  that, 
in  the  present  Exhibition,  Gains- 
borough, more  circumscribed  in 
sphere,  has  taken  his  competitor  to 
advantage.  Yet  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  collection  contains 
some  of  the  President's  best  and 
most  lovely  works  :  *  The  Infant 
Samuel/  'The  Schoolboy/  'The 
Age  of  Innocence/  '  Heads  of  An- 
gels/ and  '  Simplicity/  all  belong 
to  that  charming  class  in  which 
mere  portraiture  gives  place  to  ima- 
gination. Some  of  these  works  are 
indeed  poetic  portraits  bearing  a 
fancy  title,  others  pretty  playful 
little  pictures,  which  wiled  away 
the  few  vacant  hours  left  to  the 
artist  by  his  importunate  sitters. 
Among  the  portraits  which  rose 
into  works  of  ideal  beauty  must 
be  mentioned  in  foremost  rank  the 
head  of  Mrs  Siddons,  in  character 
of  Tragic  Muse.  '  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia/  a  late  production,  shows,  by 
its  Venetian  intensity  of  colour, 
the  artist's  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death.  The  heads  of  Reynolds,  as 
contrasted  with  the  works  of  rival 
masters,  are  sketchy  and  slight. 
The  doctrines  which  he  inculcated 
in  his  Discourses  are  indeed  op- 
posed to  detail.  In  his  '  Fourteenth 
Address  to  the  Students  of  the 
Royal  Academy/  he  says  :  "  The 
likeness  of  a  portrait  consists  more 
in  preserving  the  general  effect  of 
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the  countenance  than  in  the  most 
minute  finishing  of  the  features,  or 
any  of  the  particular  parts."  Wool- 
ner's  busts  of  Tennyson  and  Mau- 
rice owe  their  character  to  the  con- 
trary principle.  Yet  how  fortunate 
were  the  sitters  of  Reynolds,  may 
be  judged  by  the  manly  bearing 
and  the  graceful  charm  which  he 
has  given  to  the  beauteous  ladies 
and  the  illustrious  statesmen  of  his 
times.  Among  other  of  his  well- 
known  portraits  we  may  mention 
those  of  the  lovely  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire;  of  Vis- 
countess Althorp,  and  the  Hon.  J. 
C.  Spencer;  of  Mrs  Hartley  as  a 
Bacchante ;  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Fos- 
ter; and  of  Miss  Boothby.  In  the 
works  of  Reynolds,  indeed,  we  ever 
find  the  fascination  which  environed 
his  person  and  adorned  his  conver- 
sation and  manner.  Reynolds  we 
know  as  a  man  of  culture,  and 
he  shows  even  in  his  portraits  the 
subtle  skill  and  the  aesthetic  sense 
which  are  allied  to  literary  address. 
His  portraits  of  statesmen  are  exe- 
cuted with  the  finesse  of  a  courtier ; 
his  heads  of  duchesses  are  handled 
with  the  adroitness  of  a  ladies'  man; 
and  his  children  have  the  nature 
and  the  joy  of  one  who  had  romped 
in  nursery  and  playground. 

But  Gainsborough,  the  rival  of 
Reynolds,  was  also  a  child  of  na- 
ture, simple  and  hearty,  as  indeed 
his  landscapes,  peasants,  and  cot- 
tage-doors tell  us  so  frankly.  These 
charming  works  are  altogether 
sketchy,  and  the  very  reverse,  in 
their  broad  generalities,  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  finish.  Gainsborough 
had  the  advantage  in  landscape ; 
but  in  the  art  of  portrait-painting 
the  run  seems  to  have  been  even 
between  him  and  Reynolds.  Gains- 
borough holds  his  ground  even 
to  this  day.  For  execution  no 
work  in  the  Exhibition  is  more 
masterly  than  '  Mrs  Elliot ; '  and  as 
for  notoriety,  no  picture  has  been 
the  theme  of  so  much  town  and 
table  talk  as  the  '  Blue  Boy.'  Rey- 
nolds, in  his  Eighth  Discourse,  had 
dogmatised  somewhat  too  positive- 
ly. "  It  ought,"  says  the  learned 
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President,  "in  my  opinion,  to  be 
indispensably  observed,  that  the 
masses  of  light  in  a  picture  be 
always  of  a  warm  mellow  colour — 
yellow,  red,  or  of  a  yellowish  white ; 
and  that  the  blue,  the  grey,  or  the 
green  colours  be  kept  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  these  masses,  and  be 
used  only  to  support  and  set  off 
these  warm  colours;  and  for  this 
purpose  a  small  portion  of  cold 
colours  will  be  sufficient."  If  it  be 
proof  and  prerogative  of  genius  to 
transcend  the  laws  to  which  or- 
dinary mortals  are  subject,  Gains- 
borough has  in  this  famed  picture 
made  good  his  title.  In  '  The  Blue 
Boy,'  the  mass  of  light,  in  contra- 
vention to  the  above  injunction,  is 
made  not  warm  but  expressly  cold, 
and  yellow  and  red  are  used  in  the 
background  as  a  set-off  merely  to 
enhance  the  value  of  passionless 
blue.  Pictorial  laws  seem,  indeed, 
little  better  than  the  clauses  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament — a  carriage  and 
four  can  be  driven  through  the 
midst  of  either  by  any  man  having 
the  gift  of  tongue,  pen,  or  pencil. 
Reynolds  the  President  was  on  all 
occasions  pledged  to  the  Academy, 
and  round  about  him  circled  some- 
what of  the  senatorial  dignity  he 
ascribed  to  Titian,  his  great  Vene- 
tian prototype.  Gainsborough,  as 
we  have  said,  was  more  the  unso- 
phisticated child  of  nature. 

Portrait-painting  it  has  of  ten  been 
the  fashion  to  decry,  but  the  art  is 
noble  as  well  as  useful.  Accurately 
to  portray  the  features  of  a  great 
and  good  man  is  to  confer  a  benefit, 
indeed  a  blessing,  upon  posterity. 
Even  to  high  art,  portraiture  stands 
in  the  same  relation  as  biography 
to  history ;  and  Raphael,  Leonardo, 
Titian,  and  other  chief  historic 
artists,  made  it  their  business  accu- 
rately to  transcribe  upon  panel  or 
canvass  the  biography  of  indivi- 
duals. The  most  renowned  por- 
trait-painters the  world  has  known 
are  Titian  in  Italy,  Velasquez  in 
Spain,  and  Vandyck  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  most  skilled  portrait- 
picture  possessed  in  England  is 
perhaps  Vandyck' s  head  of  Gervar- 
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tius  in  the  National  Gallery.  Rey- 
nolds and  Gainsborough  follow  in 
this  train  at  honourable  distance. 
Lawrence  was  in  his  day  the  fa- 
vourite of  fashion.  And,  coming 
down  to  living  men,  Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon,  Grant,  Knight,  amd  Pick- 
ersgill,  complete  the  Post-Raphael- 
ite  succession.  Watts  and  Wells, 
and  artists  of  Pre-Raphaelite  predi- 
lections, have  latterly  predated  their 
style  to  an  era  preceding  Vandyck ; 
they  eschew  the  generic  of  Reynolds, 
and  seek  after  the  individual  detail 
of  Holbein  and  Van  Eyck. 

The  portraits  in  the  Foreign  Di- 
vision of  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion scarcely  demand  express  cri- 
ticism. Winterhalter  paints  with 
wax  and  glazes  with  rosewater,  and 
thus  his  head  and  full-length  figures 
of  the  Empress  of  the  French  are  the 
very  perfection  of  confectionary  art. 
With  Schrotzberg's  portrait  of  the 
Empress  of  Austria  all  the  world  is 
in  love.  In  the  division  of  the  Zoll- 
verein  are  one  or  two  highly-wrought 
heads,  elaborated  after  the  delight 
of  a  German  intellect  and  hand,  as 
if  each  character  were  a  problem  in 
metaphysics.  In  the  French  de- 
partment, Hippolyte  Flondrin,  re- 
nowned for  sacred  and  historic  art, 
furnishes  portraits  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  of  Prince  Na- 

Eoleon,  works  which  certainly  have 
.ttle  in  common  with  the  styles 
already  enumerated,  either  British 
or  foreign,  modern  or  ancient. 
French  portraits,  as  seen  likewise 
in  the  head  of  M.  Emile  Pereire, 
painted  by  Delaroche,  are  low  in 
tone,  leathery  in  texture,  and  dim 
in  colour.  It  is  true  that  our  Eng- 
lish school  wants  firmness  and  pre- 
cision in  the  drawing,  yet  we  in- 
cline to  think  that  English  por- 
traiture at  the  present  moment  is 
the  first  in  Europe ;  at  least  it  has 
acquired  the  art  of  making  people 
look  pleasant.  Few  Englishmen, 
we  suspect,  desire  to  frown  upon 
posterity,  or  covet  to  look  black, 
even  for  the  sake  of  being  heroic. 

With  Hogarth   commences    the 
English  school  of  pictorial  drama- 
tists.    The  playrights  of  the  period 
2  A 
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painted  with  words;  Hogarth  made 
his  characters  speak  through  forms 
and  colours.  Our  native  literature 
had  long  sparkled  with  wit  and 
humour,  and  the  fun,  the  satire, 
and  the  broad  farce  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  '  Merry  Wives/  of  Butler  in 
1  Hudibras,'  and  of  Gay  in  '  the 
Beggars'  Opera/  burst  into  loud 
laughter  in  the  pictures  of  Hogarth. 
But  the  power  of  wit  was  with  the 
painter  much  too  hearty  and  spon- 
taneous in  its  outburst  to  borrow 
materials  second-hand.  For  pic- 
tures Hogarth  went  straight  to  na- 
ture, and  took  from  life  his  charac- 
ters and  incidents.  *  The  Harlot's 
Progress/  'The  Election/  'The 
Rake's  Progress/  and  'The  Mar- 
riage a  la  Mode/  are  pointed  in- 
deed with  positive  personalities. 
Known  portraits  are  set  up  for 
satire  to  shoot  at,  and  the  wound 
rankles  with  a  venom  which  the 
painter's  apologists  pretend  is 
wholesome  for  the  cure  of  the  na- 
tion's sores.  That  Hogarth  was  a 
keen  satirist  no  critic  is  needed  to 
discover;  that  he  is  a  grave  moralist 
only,  the  most  inveterate  of  moral- 
isers  would  insist.  He  painted  for 
laughter,  holding  both  its  sides.  He 
is  a  Falstaff,  not  over  choice  in  his 
words  or  of  his  company.  After  roll- 
ing in  revelry,  perhaps  a  wise  saw 
falls  from  the  lips,  just  to  reconcile 
proprieties.  In  the  line  of  his  pe- 
culiar art,  however,  Hogarth,  it 
must  be  admitted,  was  a  master. 
His  incidents  have  sharpest  point ; 
his  narrative  clearest  sequence ;  his 
characters  just  the  requisite  touch 
of  caricature.  In  execution  he 
could  be  sketchy  for  an  off-hand 
joke,  or  finished  and  polished  when 
it  was  needful  to  play  the  parlour 
.and  carpet  knight,  as  in  the  '  Mar- 
riage a  la  Mode.'  In  all  points  he 
held  up  an  unflattering  mirror  to 
the  errors  of  his  times ;  like  Addi- 
son  and  Steele  and  Swift,  he  laughed 
over  the  follies  of  mankind. 

Other  painters,  forming  indeed 
no  inconsiderable  section  in  our 
English  school,  have  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Hogarth,  wandering  in 
the  byeways  of  domestic  incident, 
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finding  in  the  small  byeplay  of  life 
theme  for  merriment.  Wilkie's 
'  Penny  Wedding/  '  Blindman's 
Buff/  and  '  Village  Festival/  Bird's 
'  Saturday  Night/  and  '  The  Raffle/ 
and  Collins's  '  Happy  as  a  King/ 
belong  to  this  class.  Webster's 
'  Sunday  Evening/  Smith's  '  Baby's 
Breakfast/  Hemsley's  '  Emigrant's 
Letter/  Clark's  'Sick  Child/  and 
Faed's  'Conquered,  but  not  Sub- 
dued/ show  how  multiform  may 
be  the  pictures  which  spring 
out  from  the  everyday  issues  of 
life.  Other  artists  like  the  pre- 
ceding, standing  afar  off  from  the 
epic  and  the  grand,  are  more  book- 
ish in  their  predilections,  and  have 
thus  gone  to  English  or  Continental 
classics  for  their  characters  and  sub- 
jects. Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Le 
Sage,  Cervantes,  Fielding,  and 
Smollett,  have  fashioned  for  these 
painters  a  world  of  pictures,  sunny 
and  cheerful.  Stothard's  'Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage/  Leslie's  'Queen 
Katherine/  and  '  Sancho  Panza  in 
the  Apartment  of  the  Duchess/ 
Newton's  'Vicar  of  Wakefield  re- 
conciling his  wife  to  Olivia  Prim- 
rose, '  Mulready's  '  Burchell  and 
Sophia  in  the  Hayfield/  Paton's 
'  Quarrel  of  Oberon  and  Titania/ 
Archer's  '  Mort  d' Arthur/  Brown's 
'  King  Lear/  Cope's  '  Lear  and 
Cordelia/  Frost's  '  Una/  Horsley's 
'  Burning  of  the  Books, — Don 
Quixotte/  Redgrave's '  Young  Lady 
Bountiful/  Holman  Hunt's  '  Valen- 
tine rescuing  Silvia/  Mark's '  Charge 
of  Dogberry  to  the  Watch/  consti- 
tute a  long  list  of  works  all  estab- 
lished in  reputation,  each  seeking 
to  revive  and  enhance  the  interest 
of  some  well  known  story.  Pic- 
tures "illustrating  classic  and  popu- 
lar authors,  it  is  manifest,  are  as 
varied  in  character  as  the  volumes 
they  reflect,  and  in  style  may  range 
from  Hogarth  even  to  Raphael. 
The  works  of  Leslie,  however,  we 
would  choose  as  specially  typical  of 
the  class  :  less  noisy  than  the  loud 
laugh  of  Hogarth,  yet  sparkling  in 
quiet  wit,  deep  in  sly  humour, 
graced  with  delicate  refinement, 
and  softened  by  true  kindliness  of 
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heart.  This  school  our  painters 
are  prepared  to  maintain  in  the 
face  of  Europe  as  eminently  Eng- 
lish. We  shall  have  to  confess 
that  our  artists  are  not  high,  heroic, 
classic,  or  sacred  in  their  walk  ; 
that  they  have  scarcely  even  at- 
tempted to  grapple  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  great  Italian 
painters  mastered.  Yet  within  our 
chosen  English  „  range  it  is  now 
acknowledged  by  our  rivals  on  the 
Continent  that  we  can  stand  the 
test  of  international  competition. 
British  artists,  notwithstanding  the 
adjuration  of  Reynolds  i  to  the 
contrary,  soon  let  go  the  skirts 
of  Michael  Angelo.  They  have 
scarcely  presumed  to  enter  the  cold 
lofty  regions  of  icy  Ingres;  they 
have  not  been  studious,  like  certain 
German  artists,  to  solve  the  mys- 
teries which  lie  on  the  frontier  of 
pictorial  metaphysics.  But  instead 
thereof  they  have  been  content  to 
occupy  a  middle  station  between  the 
pleasures  of  sense  and  the  unearthly 
abstractions  of  the  pure  reason. 
They  have  been  willing  to  make 
our  homes  more  cheerful,  have  been 
glad  to  extend  the  sphere  of  our 
refined  enjoyment ;  they  have  gone 
to  simple  nature  and  shown  us 
poetry ;  they  have  read  again  books 
which  had  long  been  cherished  as 
household  words,  and  have  thrown 
around  favourite  characters  dwell- 
ing in  memory  or  imagination  a 
warmer  and  a  dearer  charm.  Thus, 
if  they  have  not  wrought  us  high 
above  the  common  realities  of  life, 
they  scatter  along  daily  paths  flow- 
ers and  shower  down  sunshine. 

With  the  English  school  we  are 

all  acquainted ;  the  art  of  foreign 

!  nations  is  to  many  of  us  compara- 

;  tively    unknown.      Let    us     pass 

i  then  from  the  known  to  the  un- 

i  known,  and  make  the  knowledge 

i  we  possess  an  easy  transit  to  the 

1  information  we  desire.     We  have 

;  been  just  treating  of  our  English 

;  school    of    domestic    incident,    in 

which  Hogarth,  Wilkie,  and  Leslie 

are  adepts.     We  need  scarcely  say 

that  a  line  of  art  so  obvious,  lying 

|  so   close  to   nature,   appealing    so 


directly  to  universal  sympathy,  has 
found  adherents  and  masters  in 
every  nation  through  Europe.  The 
country  of  its  birth  was  the  Nether- 
lands, and  accordingly  in  the  present 
Exhibition  we  find  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Dutch  painters,  both  in 
Belgium  and  Holland,  still  execut- 
ing pictures  in  the  style  of  their 
forefathers,  Teniers,  Ostade,  and 
Terbourg.  Other  nations  have  in- 
discriminately followed  the  same 
examples.  Ideal  Italy  has  now  her 
school  of  minute  and  low  natural- 
ism. Germany  even  is  occasionally 
willing  to  descend  from  the  clouds ; 
her  genius  is  not  always  too  proud 
for  abode  in  cottage  life,  and  hence 
do  the  various  German  States, 
Austria  especially,  under  Waldmul- 
ler,  the  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Vienna,  severally  betake  themselves 
to  '  Blindman's  Bun7/  '  A  Quartett/ 
<  An  Old  Woman/  '  Cattle  Piece/ 
'  The  Apprentice's  Reception/  and 
the  like.  The  vigorous  and  distinc- 
tive naturalism  which  has  gained  a 
footing  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
will  demand  separate  recognition. 
As  for  France,  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  genre — in  other  words,  all 
kinds  and  varieties  of  naturalism — 
has  been  freely  imported  from 
Holland,  or  perhaps  has  found  spon- 
taneous and  ready  growth  upon 
Gallic  soil  itself.  The  names  of 
Meissonnier,  Frere,  Chavet,  Plassan, 
have  now,  indeed,  acquired  Euro- 
pean reputation.  The  French  have 
in  fact  most  skilfully  translated 
the  old  Dutch  masters  into  their 
own  fluent  and  facile  language  and 
manner,  so  that  the  Paris  pocket 
editions  of  pictures  now  issued  are 
completely  after  the  French  gusto. 
Instead  of  a  Dutch  pothouse,  we 
are  presented  with  a  sheet  of  Pari- 
sian fashions — scenes,  in  short,  from 
the  boudoir  and  the  toilette ;  a 
sprightly  grisette  or  a  dainty  lorette 
throwing  herself  into  set  pose  for 
a  pretty  picture.  Frere,  free  from 
such  frivolity,  paints  subjects  of 
simple  heartfelt  pathos,  lie  will 
gain  many  imitators,  but  owns 
no  masters,  for  he  stands  alone, 
wholly  distinct  indeed  in  sentiment 
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as  well  from  Dutch  dirty  originals 
as  from  Wilkie's  and  Webster's 
washed  derivatives. 

Thus  we  have  treated  this  pocket 
and  duodecimo  edition  of  schools 
naturalistic  as  not  a  narrow  na- 
tional, but  as  a  universal  pheno- 
menon. Small  cabinet  pictures  of 
homely  subjects  are  in  this  stage 
of  the  world's  history  not  partial 
and  exceptional,  but  cosmopolitan. 
Patronage  is  now  not  solely  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  or  in  the 
power  of  the  church,  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Palaces  and 
churches  in  these  days  call  for 
fewer  pictures  than  the  private 
dwellings  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. Moreover  art,  in  com- 
mon with  other  products  of  genius, 
has  had  to  descend  from  her  high 
pedestal,  and  become  popular  in 
sympathy  and  secular  in  spirit. 
Thus  the  people,  both  for  evil  and 
for  good,  have,  throughout  Europe, 
grown  into  a  power,  and  pictures, 
accordingly,  are  made  to  pander 
to  the  wants  of  a  dominant  demo- 
cracy. Painters  paint  down  to  the 
level  of  the  multitude,  a  mass 
which  in  all  countries  is  essentially 
one  in  its  rude  elements  of  human- 
ity. And  hence,  as  we  have  said, 
this  naturalism  of  daily  life  is  not 
exclusively  English,  or  French,  or 
German,  or  Belgian,  or  Dutch,  or 
Italian,  but  cosmopolitan,  an  art 
just  as  world -wide  as  the  grass 
which  grows  on  every  roadside 
throughout  Europe. 

In  the  same  manner  landscape 
art  has  become  coextensive  with 
the  refined  necessities  of  modern 
civilisation.  The  two  originating 
landscape  styles,  the  Italian  and 
the  Dutch,  are  in  these  our  days 
combined  with  nature  herself ;  and 
so  the  various  schools  of  Europe 
have  a  threefold  pedigree,  from 
sunset  Claude,  from  waterfall  Ruys- 
dael,  and  from  the  native  moun- 
tains and  valleys  where  the  painter 
has  chanced  to  pitch  his  stool,  easel, 
and  tent.  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible for  us  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed examination  of  our  English 
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school,  comprising  not  less  than 
forty  masters,  with  probably  as 
many  more  in  the  ranks  of  water- 
colour  art,  each  exhibiting  pictures 
differing  in  individual  character. 
Many  of  these  works  and  artists 
have  already  fallen  under  criticism 
in  the  articles  it  has  been  our  cus- 
tom to  publish  year  by  year  on  the 
Royal  Academy  and  other  exhibi- 
tions. On  the  present  occasion  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  briefly 
indicating  the  salient  points  and 
the  ruling  tendencies  of  the  Eng- 
lish landscape  school.  The  Italian 
style  of  Claude  and  Poussin,  as  we 
said,  reflects  itself  in  the  works  of 
our  British  masters.  Wilson,  in 
'  The  Ruins  of  Maecenas'  Villa/ 
and  in  '  The  Destruction  of  Niobe's 
Children,'  is  confessedly  classic  and 
Italian.  De  Loutherbourg,  in  his 
grand  scenic  landscapes,  was  ac- 
customed to  plunge  into  tumultu- 
ous drama  after  the  manner  of 
Gasper  Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa. 
Bonington,  in  his  pictures  of 
'  Venice/  is  Italian  in  subject  and 
in  sunshine.  Turner  fell  in  suc- 
cession under  every  influence,  and 
was  master  of  every  manner,  yet,  in 
the  picture  of  *  Italy/  he  shows 
himself  for  the  moment  manifest- 
ly entranced  by  the  romance  of 
Claude.  Danby,  no  doubt,  as  all 
other  poetic  painters,  was  for  a 
period  spell -bound  by  the  same 
rapturous  and  imaginative  style. 
Martin,  possessed  of  a  genius  still 
more  wild,  can  scarcely,  in  such 
works  as  '  Belshazzar's  Feast/  be 
bound  down  either  to  historic  pre- 
cedent or  to  natural  law.  The 
Dutch  styles  of  Ruysdael,  Hob- 
bima,  Cuyp,  and  Potter,  have,  as 
we  have  said,  in  great  degree  fash- 
ioned the  modern  landscape  of 
England  and  the  Continent.  A 
rustic  scene  exhibited  by  Nasmyth, 
is  obviously  painted  under  the 
immediate  tuition  of  Hobbima. 
In  like  manner,  a  picture  on  the 
Dort,  and  other  works  by  Calcott, 
are  after  the  pictorial  practice  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Turner,  too, 
in  his  earlier  period  of  modera- 
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tion,  was  more  Dutch  than  Italian. 
Crome,  of  whom  there  are  several 
capital  examples  in  the  Exhibition, 
seems  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
the  golden  lustre  of  Cuyp ;  and 
Ward  in  his  famous  picture,  '  An 
Alderney  Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf,7 
rivals  his  great  prototype  Paul 
Potter.  Cooper  and  Landseer  com- 
plete the  succession  down  to  our 
own  day,  giving  even  to  sheep  and 
dogs,  and  indeed  to  the  entire  brute 
creation,  the  benefit  of  the  blend- 
ing "morbidezza"  of  the  modern  ro- 
mantic manner. 

But  the  strength  of  our  English 
school  of  landscape  is  not  in  its 
aspiration  after  Claude,  not  in  its 
servility  to  Ruysdael,  Hobbima,  or 
Potter,  but  in  its  true  allegiance  to 
nature.  And  here,  where  the  mas- 
ters are  legion,  and  the  field  for 
study  and  enterprise  infinite,  space 
fails  us  to  give  more  than  a  slight 
sketch.  We  begin  with  Gains- 
borough, in  whose  simple  pictures 
our  English  school  of  nature  is 
found  in  its  first  rudimentary  ele- 
ments. In  these  works,  such  as 
'  The  Cottage  Door,'  there  is  little 
art;  indeed,  in  their  utter  artless- 
ness  lies  much  of  their  charm. 
Morland  was  another  painter  pos- 
sessing less  science  than  nature, 
and  his  pictures,  '  Gipsies'  and 
'  Sheep/  are  agreeably  unconsci- 
ous of  portrait-taking  or  picture- 
making.  In  Constable  and  Miiller 
are  easily  recognised  further  ad- 
vance —  indeed,  full  development 
and  maturity.  The  works  of  these 
artists  maybe  taken  as  expressly 
representative  of  the  school  of  land- 
scape naturalism — vigorous  in  hand 
as  if  nature  herself  had  given  nerve 
and  inspired  spirit ;  truthful  and 
literal  as  if  nattering  tongue  had 
been  forbidden  to  utter  smooth  and 
pleasant  falsehood ;  sober,  indeed, 
as  truth  herself,  and  yet  as  lovely. 
Perhaps  of  Constable's  numerous 
landscapes  in  this  Exhibition  *  Sal- 
isbury Meadows/  '  The  Hay  Wain/ 
and  '  The  Lock/  are  grandest  in 
drama,  most  detailed  yet  sugges- 
tive, most  breezy  in  sky,  and  dewy 


and  verdant  in  meadow.  Miiller's 
'  Salmon  Trap  on  the  Lledr '  and 
'  The  Baggage  Waggon '  are  to  be 
mentioned,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
same  category.  Turner,  we  have 
seen,  was  at  one  time  a  disciple  of 
Claude,  at  another  period  a  follower 
of  Ruysdael  and  Hobbima ;  we  need 
scarcely  add  that,  throughout  his 
entire  life,  he  was  a  zealous  stu- 
dent of  nature.  '  Schaffhausen/ 
'  The  Beach,  Hastings/  and  '  Pope's 
Villa,  Twickenham/  may  be  quoted - 
as  examples  of  landscape  seen  with 
the  eye  of  imagination.  Justice 
to  this  most  versatile  of  artists  would 
demand  an  entire  treatise  ;  for  the 
present  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  merely  pointing  to  '  Chryses 
worshipping  the  setting  Sun/  as 
perhaps  the  grandest  water-colour 
drawing  in  the  International  Gal- 
leries. Assuredly  Turner's  genius, 
when  led  astray  even  to  madness, 
shone  with  light  from  heaven. 

The  names  of  Stanfield,  Roberts, 
Creswick,  Cooke,  Linnell,  Wither- 
ington,  and  Lee,  we  can  but  men- 
tion. Their  works  have  long  sus- 
tained the  honour  of  our  English 
school,  and  form  a  chief  ornament 
of  the  present  Exhibition.  In  our 
present  classification,  however,  of 
schools,  British  and  Foreign,  it  is 
important  that  we  should  point  out 
the  position  which,  for  the  most 
part,  these  painters  occupy.  It 
may  then  be  stated  generally  tLat 
they  lean  towards  conservatism,  and 
are  thus  anti-revolutionary.  They 
maintain  and  abide  by  the  estab- 
lished laws,  they  observe  pictorial 
unities  now  growing  obsolete,  and 
while  they  do  not  copy,  they  dare 
not  decry  Claude  and  Poussin.  And 
thus,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  con- 
servatism, these  older  British  artists 
preserve  what  is  good  and  sound  in 
the  past ;  they  use  the  great  works 
of  their  illustrious  predecessors 
for  precedents,  yet,  fettered  by  no 
finality,  they  have  sought  and 
found  in  nature  true  and  safe  pro- 
gression. Speaking  with  more  pro- 
fessional exactitude,  it  may  be  said 
that  landscapes  belonging  to  this 
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school  are  broad  and  bold ;  that 
general  effects  are  sought  after  more 
than  small  details ;  and  that  to  the 
eye,  the  intellect,  and  the  imagina- 
tion, nature  is  suggested  rather 
than  literally  rendered.  But  op- 
posed to  this  old  school,  which 
may  be  taken  for  the  truly  English, 
has  arisen,  as  we  all  know,  the 
landscape  art  of  the  Young  Eng- 
landers,  commonly  called  Pre-Ra- 
phaelites.  That  these  men  study 
nature,  is  of  course  true ;  to  assert 
that  they  transcribe  her  after  an 
improved  method  would,  we  be- 
lieve, be  false.  Their  pictures  how- 
ever are,  at  any  rate,  among  the 
most  strange  and  ultra  forms  of 
naturalism  which  this  world-wide 
Exhibition  can  show,  and  as  such 
must  not  pass  without  notice. 
Millais's  '  Autumn  Leaves '  and 
'  Apple  Blossoms  ;'  Brett's  '  Val 
d'Aosta;'  M'Callum's  'Moorland 
Queen  ; ;  Davis's  '  Rough  Pastur- 
age;' Whaite's  'Leaf  from  the 
Book  of  Nature ; '  and  Madox 
Brown's  'English  Autumn  After- 
noon/ are  all  remarkable  and  well- 
known  examples  of  the  landscape 
art,  which  is  chopped  and  dotted 
as  a  roman  mosaic,  and  stitched 
and  patched  like  tapestry.  Dyce's 
'  Pegwell  Bay,'  and  Hook's  '  Brook' 
and  '  Stand  Clear/  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  old 
and  the  new  school  of  landscape 
naturalism,  and  prove  the  saving 
virtue  which  survives  in  each. 

The  limits  of  a  single  article  ren- 
der it  impracticable  to  include  the 
matchless  school  of  our  English 
water  colours.  The  present  review 
is  confined  to  a  survey  of  oil  pic- 
tures. Yet  it  were  unfair  to  our 
English  artists  did  we  not  declare 
that  in  water-colour  drawings  not 
one  nation,  not  indeed  a  single 
foreign  master  can  compete  with 
our  British  school.  In  some  de- 
partments it  has  been  our  duty 
frankly  to  admit  our  deficiencies  ; 
in  the  province  of  water-colour  art 
foreign  rivals  themselves  admit,  in 
our  favour,  that  we  work  wonders. 
This  is  a  sphere  indeed  in  which  our 
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artists  are  able  to  show  the  best 
traits  of  the  English  school  to  full 
advantage.  Small  incidents  tell 
with  brilliancy,  purity  of  colour 
suffers  no  alloy ;  the  atmosphere 
of  landscape  distance  hangs  as  a 
veil  light  and  transparent ;  and  the 
finesse  of  exquisite  finish  completes 
to  perfection  the  cabinet  gem. 
Much  false  art  is  in  Europe ;  but 
our  English  water  colours  may  at 
any  rate  be  pronounced  faultless. 

Three  foreign  schools  of  land- 
scape demand  attention,  the  French, 
the  German,  and  the  Scandinavian. 
French  art,  however,  has  primarily 
given  herself  to  the  drama  of  hu- 
manity, and  history  establishes  the 
general  law,  that  just  in  proportion 
as  man  is  dominant  in  the  domain 
of  art,  does  landscape  nature  sink 
into  subordinate  position.  In  classic 
times,  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks, 
exalting  through  sculpture  humanity 
to  divinity,  seemed  to  ignore  the 
theatre  of  nature  wherein  heroes  and 
demigods  enacted  the  tragedy  of  life. 
In  like  manner,  with  Italy  of  the 
middle  ages,  madonnas  and  saints 
and  worshippers  aspiring  to  heaven, 
appear  to  have  taken  little  count  of 
the  earth,  from  which  they  sought 
indeed  deliverance.  Claude  and 
Poussin,  the  landscape  painters  of 
Italy,  came  only  in  the  decadence 
of  art.  The  picturesque  school  of 
Holland  moreover  arose  at  a  time 
when  boors  were  sotting  in  pot- 
houses. And  our  own  English 
school,  perhaps  the  foremost  in 
Europe,  flourishes  in  the  admitted 
absence  of  grand  historic  and  reli- 
gious works,  and  if  anything  can 
further  prove  the  dying  out  of  hu- 
man incident  and  interest,  it  is  the 
rise  and  popularity  of  that  dead 
petrifaction  of  a  nature  which,  even 
upon  canvass,  should  be  living, 
breathing,  and  moving — the  growth 
and  the  success,  we  say,  of  that  most 
passionless  of  landscape  schools,  the 
English  Pre-Raphaelite. 

In  France  we  find  the  converse. 
Humanity,  in  its  burning  fire,  its 
throbbing  paroxysm,  is  supreme, 
and  nature,  in  her  silence,  subordi- 
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nate.  Hence,  in  the  French  divi- 
sion of  the  International  Galleries, 
landscapes  hold  only  a  second  best 
position.  A  French  painter  of  land- 
scape, however,  is  actuated  by  a 
desire  for  greatness  and  largeness 
that  preserves  his  work  from  the 
laborious  trifling  of  which  our  re- 
cent English  school  glories  in  the 
guilt.  Rousseau's  'Pond'  and  'Tree,' 
Belly's  'Banks  of  the  Nile/  Cour- 
bet's  'Stags  Fighting/  Troyon's 
*  Oxen  going  to  the  Plough/  and 
B-osa  Bonheur's  '  Ploughing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nevers/  are 
vigorous  in  execution,  sketchy  and 
broad  in  manner.  Nature  is  not 
here  swept  clean  for  a  Watteau 
bevy  of  fine  ladies  to  walk  through, 
but  the  roads  and  the  field  are  deep 
in  mire,  and  the  sky  heavy  in  rain, 
less  inviting  indeed  to  full  dress 
than  to  thick  boots,  umbrella,  and 
over-coat.  Israel's  '  Shipwrecked/ 
though  in  the  Dutch  division,  thor- 
oughly French — dark,  blotty,  and 
rude  —  shows  to  what  grandeur 
this  bold  treatment  of  nature  may 
reach.  The  wreck  lies  in  the  offing, 
the  sky  is  black  in  anger,  and  sailors, 
with  widow  and  orphans,  bear  to 
shore  their  drowned  companion. 
French  landscapes  indeed,  it  has 
been  said,  love  to  be  funereal ;  sack- 
cloth shrouds  sky  and  earth,  and 
horror  howls  through  the  elements. 
The  pictures  of  Lambinet  and  others 
of  his  following,  prime  favourites 
in  England,  are,  however,  of  a  more 
happy  and  loving  frame  of  mind. 
Lambinet' s  humble  landscapes,  se- 
rene, and  sometimes  sunny,  rest 
tranquil  and  content,  never  aspiring 
to  a  mountain,  and  seldom  guilty 
of  a  storm.  The  French  school  is 
eminently  aggressive,  and  can  boast 
of  its  conquests  over  neighbouring 
nations ;  and  thus  even  French  land- 
scape, extending  its  sway  across 
frontiers,  has  entered  the  contigu- 
ous territories  of  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  even  of  Germany. 
German  landscape,  however,  pos- 
sesses a  distinct  manner  of  its  own, 
of  which  we  now  proceed  to  speak. 
English  landscape  is  simple; 


French  negligent ;  German  grand- 
iloquent. An  English  picture  moves 
to  sympathy ;  a  French  is  reckless 
even  to  abandon  ;  a  German  is  am- 
bitious of  the  ideal.  The  English 
love  a  cottage  door;  the  French 
delight  in  a  waste  moor,  bounded 
by  a  sedgy  ditch ;  the  Germans  re- 
joice in  broad  forests,  high  moun- 
tains, and  illimitable  space.  Our 
English  artists  have  sometimes,  like 
Wordsworth  and  certain  of  our 
poets  who  have  penned  sonnets 
upon  donkeys  grazing  in  a  lane, 
mistaken  for  true  simplicity  arrant 
childishness.  The  German  students 
of  nature  are  not  given  to  like  con- 
descending self-sacrifice;  on  the 
contrary  they  soar  with  head  ex- 
alted at  once  into  cloud-land,  and 
from  high  throne  enact  the  heroic. 
There  is  a  landscape  art  which  takes 
for  its  text,  "  Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth ;"  but 
a  German  philosopher  thinks  too 
much  of  his  "  ego  "  thus  to  sink  his 
self -consciousness.  Of  this  school  of 
landscape,  wrought  into  a  climax  at 
Dusseldorf ,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
adequate  estimate  in  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  so  inefficiently 
are  the  German  schools  represented. 
We  may  quote,  however,  Hilde- 
brandt's  winter  landscape  of  water, 
ice,  and  snow ;  his  tropic  scene  near 
Bio  de  Janiero ;  Becker's  '  Feigum- 
pass,  Norway;'  Jabeir's,  and  also 
Jungheim's,  (Swiss  pictures,  and 
Lange's  '  Scene  on  the  way  to  the 
Ice  Chapel  at  the  foot  of  the  Watz- 
mann/  as  fair  examples  of  land- 
scape heroics. 

The  landscape  art  of  Scandinavia 
is  closely  allied  to  the  German  style. 
The  subjects  chosen  by  these  several 
schools  are,  indeed,  similar,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  identical.  The 
artists  of  Dusseldorf  make  Norway 
and  Sweden  their  sketching  ground; 
and  the  painters  of  these  northern 
lands  go  to  Dusseldorf  as  an  aca- 
demy. Indeed  the  professorship  of 
landscape  in  the  Dusseldorf  school 
is  at  present  held  by  Gude  the 
Norwegian,  whose  '  View  on  the 
Coast/  '  Forest  Landscape/  '  Moun- 
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tain  Scenery/  and  '  Valley  of 
Christiania/  are  pages  taken  from 
the  book  of  a  primeval  nature.  It 
is  known  that  mountain  lands  have 
bred  a  race  bold,  manly,  and  free ; 
and  it  becomes  interesting  to  trace 
how  a  life  of  hardship,  and  a  home 
beaten  by  rude  elements,  translate 
themselves  into  national  art.  Thus 
in  Switzerland  do  we  find  a  small 
native  school,  nestled  among  moun- 
tains and  canopied  in  clouds,  true 
to  the  intuitions  of  its  storm-rocked 
cradle,  and  hence  vigorous  both  in 
infancy  and  manhood.  These  coun- 
tries then  of  mountain,  and  lake, 
and  forest,  whether  they  be  Swiss 
or  Swedish,  or  Norwegian,  have 
engendered  a  landscape  art,  akin  in 
its  essential  character  of  grandeur. 
Humbert's '  Cattle  on  the  Pastures/ 
and  'La  Mare  des  Fontaines'  in 
the  Bernese  and  Vaudois  Alps : 
Zelger's  '  Glacier  of  the  Bernina,' 
and  Lopp6's  '  Grandes  Jorasses,  le 
Jardin,  et  Le  Col  du  Ge"ant,'  from 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  serve 
to  show  the  value  and  the  vigour  of 
an  art  which  is  simply  true  to  the 
great  facts  and  features  of  a  land 
verily  not  created  so  much  for  utility 
of  life  as  for  pictorial  romance. 
The  landscapes  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  taking  their  origin,  as  we 
have  said,  in  like  circumstances,  are 
marked  by  the  same  characteristics. 
Gude's  pictures  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Dahl's  '  Waterfall  at 
Hougsund;'  Bb'e's  'Sea  Birds  by 
the  Light  of  the  Midnight  Sun;' 
Morton  Muller's  '  View  at  Trolhat- 
tanandVenern;'  Larsson's  'Water- 
fall, Norway ; '  and  Bergh's  '  View 
of  Baldersnas,  Sweden,'  are  lessons 
in  physical  geography,  as  much  as 
landscapes,  grand  and  graphic.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  the  summary 
of  all  preceding  criticisms  is  this, 
that  the  noblest  landscape  is  that 
which  contains  the  noblest  truth 
nobly  told.  The  love  of  mountains 
is  probably  of  modern  growth,  and 
even  rural  art  has  become  in  our 
days,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  sensa- 
tional and  spasmodic.  Yet  a  cow 
feeding  in  a  fat  moist  pasture  is  an 


idea  rather  overmuch  bucolic,  not- 
withstanding Robbe's  magnificent 
picture,  l  The  Campine,'  from  Bel- 
gium. Thus  may  it  reasonably  be 
admitted  that  a  Norwegian  land- 
scape has  the  advantage  in  elements 
of  more  thrilling  grandeur, — wild 
torrents  swept  from  mountain 
heights  rushing  through  dark  pine 
forests,  bold  bare  rocks  shattered 
and  strewn  along  their  course. 
Yet,  perhaps,  ought  we  above  all 
to  be  most  thankful  that  the  ways 
of  nature  and  the  manifestations  of 
art  are  so  manifold  ;  and  thus  while 
grandeur  moves  to  awe,  are  we  glad 
to  taste  of  a  beauty  which  draws 
by  love. 

We  have  already  given  a  sketch 
of  England's  high  art  in  the  last 
century ;  we  must  now  afford  a  few 
words  for  the  historic  school  of  our 
own  more  recent  epoch,  and  then 
pass  on  through  analogies  and  con- 
trasts to  the  cognate  styles  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  We  have 
seen  that  the  vaulting  manner  of 
Fusili,  Barry,  and  Haydon,  ended 
in  collapse  and  catastrophe.  West, 
ever  weak,  has  long  since  retired 
into  the  ranks  of  mediocrity.  Then 
coming  down  to  the  last  decade, 
some  few  pictures  still  enter  an  ap- 
pearance in  the  cause  of  academic 
and  giant  art,  such  as  '  Alfred  en- 
couraging the  Saxons  to  resist  the 
Danish  invaders,'  by  Watts ;  '  Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Lion  forgiving  Ber- 
trand  de  Gourdon/  by  Cross; 
'Samson  betrayed,'  by  Pickers- 
gill  ;  '  Cimabue's  Madonna  carried 
through  Florence,'  by  Leighton; 
and  '  Lord  Nelson  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Victory,'  by  Lucy.  These  works 
must  be  pronounced  an  advance 
upon  similar  attempts  of  the  last 
century.  However,  the  style  to 
which  they  pertain  has  fallen  to  a 
discount.  Even  these  halting  efforts 
have  proved  too  generic  and  ideal 
for  our  unimaginative  age,  and  have 
thus  given  place  to  a  manner  more 
real  and  naturalistic.  The  works 
of  Etty  intervene  in  the  period  of 
transition.  Etty  belonged  to  the 
Venetian  school,  and  in  colour  was 
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ideal  and  imaginative ;  but  he  ever 
studied  from  the  actual  model,  and 
each  limb  and  muscle  swells  with 
the  pulse  of  life.  Some  of  his 
pictures,  such  as  '  Venus  Descend- 
ing,' are  decorative ;  but  the  *  Com- 
bat, Woman  pleading  for  the  Van- 
quished,' and  the  three  composi- 
tions from  *  the  History  of  Judith/ 
rise  to  dignity  and  power,  and  must 
rank  among  the  most  successful 
efforts  of  modern  times.  The 
works  of  Eastlake  are  also  allied  to 
the  Venetian  manner,  especially  to 
the  types  of  Palma  Vecchia  and 
Bonifazio.  His  *  Christ  blessing 
little  Children/  and  'The  Greek 
Fugitives  from  Scio/  have  much 
gentleness  and  beauty.  The  style 
of  Herbert,  as  seen  in  two  pic- 
tures of  'The  Magdalen/  partakes 
of  the  manner  of  the  Italian 
spiritualists.  Poole  is  divided 
between  the  romanticists  and  the 
naturalists.  His  t  Song  of  Philo- 
mena  on  the  shore  of  the  Beautiful 
Lake'  is  fervent  in  the  poetry  of 
Italy  and  the  Decameron.  His 
grandest  work,  '  Solomon  Eagle  ex- 
horting the  people  to  Kepentance 
during  the  Plague/  reaches,  how- 
ever, a  nobler  strain :  a  thrill  of 
terror  passes  through  the  pestilence- 
stricken  multitude, — repent,  repent, 
for  hell  howls  beneath  your  feet. 
With  Maclise,'  Ward,  and  Elmore 
the  school  of  the  historic  naturalists 
obtains  final  mastery.  The  two 
great  pictures  by  Maclise — *  Caxton 
exhibiting  a  Proof  Sheet  to  Edward 
IV,'  and  ' The  Banquet-Scene,  Mac- 
beth ' — are  wondrous  in  power,  the 
heads  pronounced  with  trenchant 
character,  the  details  painted  with 
facsimile  truth  of  which  Pre- 
Raphaelite  brethren  might  be  en- 
vious. The  fault  of  these  works  is 
melodramatic  blackness.  Of  El- 
more7  s  '  Tuileries '  we  gave  detailed 
criticism,  with  ample  commenda- 
tion, when  exhibited  in  the  Aca- 
demy. Ward's  pictures — 'Char- 
lotte Corday  going  to  Execution/ 
'The  Fall  of  Clarendon/  and  'The 
Antechamber,  Whitehall,  during  the 
dying  moments  of  Charles  II.' — 


are  vigorous  in  hand  and  literal  in 
truth,  and  by  a  certain  largeness  of 
manner  serve  as  connecting  links 
with  the  historic  schools  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

But  ere  we  pass  to  the  Foreign 
Division,  we  must  mark  for  one  mo- 
ment an  outre  development  of  pre- 
sent naturalistic  tendencies.  There 
are  men,  calling  themselves  Pre- 
Raphaelite  brethren  who,  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Ruskin,  have  gone  to 
nature,  "rejecting  nothing,  select- 
ing nothing,  and  scorning  nothing." 
But  still  further,  these  artists — im- 
proving upon  this  text,  surpassing 
even  their  master's  fondest  desires 
—  have  rejected  beauty,  selected 
ugliness,  and  loved  what  others 
have  scorned.  Such,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  is  the  worst  revenge 
which  nature  could  take  on  mis- 
guided worshippers.  Millais'  black 
nuns  digging  their  graves  in  a 
damp  dank  churchyard  we  duly  de- 
nounced on  its  first  advent  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Academy.  We  can 
only  express  a  hope  that  Millais, 
Hunt,  and  others  of  the  school,  will 
yet  learn,  through  the  intuition  of 
their  undoubted  genius,  that  natur- 
alism is  not  the  philosophy  of  the 
repulsive,  but  that,  rightly  rendered, 
it  is  a  lovely  idealism — and  that  thus 
truth  needs  no  divorce  from  beauty. 

As  all  races  are  of  one  family,  and 
all  lands  under  the  same  providence, 
so  the  empire  of  art,  however  sub- 
divided, is  governed  by  like  laws, 
and  finds  unity  in  one  nature  and 
through  a  common  humanity.  In 
an  International  Exhibition  nothing 
is  of  greater  interest  or  instruction 
than  to  observe  how  the  diverse 
national  schools,  British  and  fo- 
reign, have  passed  through  similar 
phases,  struggled  onwards  through 
identical  difficulties,  and  in  the  end 
reached  the  same  goal.  Schools, 
schisms,  reactions,  and  then  again 
unions,  among  the  three  essential 
forms  of  the  Classic,  the  Romantic, 
and  the  Naturalistic,  seem  to  have 
been  the  changing  yet  the  constant 
laws  and  phenomena  common  to  all 
countries.  The  complex  results 
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thus  evolved  are  found  most  com- 
plete in  their  sequence  within  the 
limits  of  the  French  School.  The 
art -developments  of  England  and 
Germany  are  either  more  rudimen- 
tary or  more  exceptional. 

We  regret  to  say  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  attempt  a  historic 
sketch  of  the  Great  French  School ; 
suffice  for  the  present  to  say  that, 
in  the  last  century  under  David,  the 
painter  of  'Les  Horaces'  in  the 
Louvre,  French  Art  was  classic : 
that  under  Gericault,  the  painter  of 
'The  Wreck  of  the  Medusa/  also 
in  the  Louvre,  the  School  subse- 
quently became  romantic :  and  that, 
in  the  present  day,  under  Vernet, 
Breton,  Courbet,  Brion,  Troyon,  and 
others,  a  strong  naturalistic  ten- 
dency has  set  in.  The  Gallican 
school  then  admits  of  comparatively 
simple  analysis  into  these  three 
elements.  The  Naturalistic  we  have 
already  described  under  the  heads 
of  landscape  and  genre  ;  it  remains 
that  we  should  speak  of  pictures 
pertaining  to  the  higher  and  the 
larger  historic.  Ingres  is  the  living 
chief  of  the  Classicists,  Delacroix 
of  the  Romanticists,  and  Horace 
Vernet  of  the  Naturalists.  Minor 
examples  of  each  of  these  great 
masters  may  be  met  with  in  the 
International  Exhibition.  *  The 
Spring,'  painted  by  Ingres,  a  nude 
female  figure,  with  urn,  as  nymph  of 
a  fountain,  serves  to  show  the  icy 
petrifaction  of  the  now  all  but  ex- 
tinct classic  schools.  Hippolyte 
Flandrin,  seen  by  three  works — 
'  Nude  Study '  of  a  youth  seated  on 
a  rock,  and  portraits  of  '  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.,  and  of  *  Prince 
Napoleon' — comes,  after  Ingres/ as 
the  most  illustrious  representative 
of  the  high  historic  in  its  stately 
austerity.  '  The  Exiles  of  Tiberias/ 
by  Barrias ;  '  The  Triumph  of  Mar- 
tyrdom/ by  Bouguereau ;  and  '  The 
Glorification  of  St  Louis/  by  Cab- 
anel,  severally  contributed  by  the 
Muse"e  du  Luxembourg  and  the 
Imperial  Government,  may  be  taken 
as  average  examples  of  the  French 
Academic  School  bred  in  the  Beaux 
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Arts,  Paris,  and  at  the  Villa  Medici 
in  Rome.  But  this,  the  integrity 
of  the  French  Academic,  has  been 
violated,  and  thus  hybrids  have 
grown  up  by  the  indiscriminate  in- 
termingling of  styles  romantic  and 
naturalistic.  Comte,  Muller,  Fleury, 
and  Benouville  —  each,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  illustrious  in  his  own 
country,  and  now  found  in  our  Ex- 
hibition— have  shown  the  wisdom 
and  the  requisite  power  to  combine 
in  eclectic  fitness  styles  which  in 
isolation  are  exceptional  and  often 
extravagant. 

Two  great  men  remain  to  be 
mentioned,  among  the  most  gifted 
indeed  known  to  modern  art,  Paul 
Delaroche  and  A.ry  Scheffer,  whose 
works  it  were  difficult,  indeed  un- 
just, to  classify  with  rigour.  Ary 
Scheffer's  well-known  picture,  '  St 
Augustine  and  St  Monica/  belongs 
to  the  pure  and  shadowy  spiritual- 
ism which  has  found  its  nativity  in 
Germany.  '  The  Martyr/  by  Dela- 
roche, a  female  form  of  saddest, 
sweetest  loveliness  floating  on  the 
water,  a  halo  of  moonlight -glory- 
around  her  brow,  owns  consangui- 
nity to  the  same  spiritual  school. 
The  genius  of  Delaroche,  however, 
took  wider  range.  He  it  was  who 
gave  to  the  dead  classic  the  warm 
passion  of  life,  and  embodied  the  too 
shadowy  spiritualism  of  sacred  art 
into  flesh  and  blood  reality.  '  Marie 
Antoinette'  is  a  well-known  exam- 
ple of  his  historic  treatment.  Three 
small,  but  remarkable,  pictures, 
'  Good  Friday/  <  The  Return  from 
Calvary/  and  '  The  Virgin  in  Con- 
templation before  the  Crown  of 
Thorns/  forming  part  of  a  series 
on  the  death  of  Christ,  upon  which 
the  artist  was  engaged  during  the 
closing  years  of  his  labours,  attain 
the  truth,  the  pathos,  and  the  sim- 
plicity which  Delaroche  and  other 
masters  in  the  French  school  have 
striven  after,  intellect  mingling  with 
emotion,  life  sublimed  by  spiritual- 
ism, and  nature  raised  through  the 
supernatural. 

The  late  John  Foster  assigns 
"the  epithet  romantic"  to  works 
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wherein  abound  "  a  great  excess 
of  imagination  in  proportion  to 
judgment."  This  definition  may 
be  made  to  include  pictorial  art  by 
a  slight  extension  of  its  terms.  The 
romantic  schools,  then,  are  empha- 
tically imaginative,  fanciful,  emo- 
tional, and  even  passionate.  For 
cold  academic  forms  they  substitute 
ardent  expression,  for  the  chill  of 
the  classic  statuesque  they  ex- 
change the  warmth  even  of  Vene- 
tian hues  :  thus,  to  quote  again  the 
words  of  Foster,  "  imagination  will 
throw  its  colours  where  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  ought  to  draw  its 
lines."  Delacroix,  by  whom  we 
find  an  unimportant  work  in  the 
Exhibition,  is,  in  France,  usually 
deemed  the  present  leader  of  this 
romantic  school.  Gleyre's  cele- 
brated picture  from  the  Muse*e  du 
Luxembourg,  *  Lost  Illusions,'  is  a 
beauteous  example  of  the  reverie 
and  the  ecstasy  to  which  this  class 
of  sensitive  and  poetic  painters  may 
attain. 

Naturalism  takes  on  as  many 
phases  as  nature  herself ;  hence  the 
number  of  masters  and  the  diver- 
sity of  styles  which  in  France, 
and  indeed  in  all  countries,  fall 
under  this  designation.  The  term, 
however,  is  given  expressly  to  an 
art  which  is  not  classic,  imaginative, 
or  ideal ;  to  a  class  of  works,  in- 
deed, which  in  treatment  are  literal 
and  matter  of  fact,  and  in  execu- 
tion vigorous  and  even  rude.  Hor- 
ace Vernet,  by  whom  we  find  an 
abridged  edition  of  a  larger  work, 
'  The  Battle  of  the  Alma,'  contri- 
buted by  Prince  Napoleon,  may  be 
taken  as  chief  of  the  school.  Ver- 
net, true  to  his  creed,  has  trans- 
lated the  Bible  as  if  it  were  a  Be- 
douin campaign,  and  instead  of 
painting,  like  artists  of  old,  gene- 
rals in  the  character  of  Mars  or 
Apollo,  he  puts  them,  as  a  true 
patriot,  in  French  regimentals. 
Yvon  and  Pils  following  in  the 
same  steps  are  heroes  of  many  dar- 
ing battle-pieces,  some  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  miniature  in  the 
present  Exhibition;  Breton  and 


Brion  are  naturalists  of  rural  rustic 
peasant  life.  '  La  Benediction  des 
Bles/  by  Breton,  from  the  Musee 
du  Luxembourg,  has  deservedly  ac- 
quired high  renown.  Decamps, 
one  of  the  most  versatile,  eccentric, 
and  startling  yet  powerful  of  French 
artists,  was  represented  in  the  Ex- 
position of  Paris  in  1855  by  up- 
wards of  fifty  works.  We  regret  to 
say  that,  in  common  with  others  of 
his  illustrious  countrymen,  he  is 
barely  seen  in  the  present  London 
galleries.  The  pretence  that  the 
Exhibition  is  a  just  representation 
of  either  the  French  or  German 
schools  is  meve  mockery  and  delu- 
sion. We  will  do  our  best,  however, 
with  the  materials  which  have  come 
to  hand.  *  The  Pillory,'  by  Gaise, 
may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of 
naturalistic  treatment  of  history. 
Ge"rome — a  name  well-known  in  this 
country  by  pictures  contributed  to 
the  French  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall, 
'The  Duel  in  the  Snow  after  the 
Bal  Masque/  and  other  works — is 
here  represented  by  '  Ave,  Caesar 
Imperator,  Morituri  te  Salutant/ 
Madame  Henriette  Browne  and  her 
master- work,  'Sisters  of  Charity/ 
are  also  in  the  same  way  known  to 
the  English  public.  "  Henriette 
Browne"  is  merely  a  nom  de  pin- 
ceau.  The  painter  of  '  The  Sisters 
of  Charity/  we  understand,  is  a 
lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Bouteil- 
ler,  and  the  wife  of  Mons.  de  Saux. 
We  have  placed  this  artist  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Naturalisti,  because 
we  are  told  she  never  trusts  imagin- 
ation for  invention,  and  the  present 
work,  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  a 
triumph  of  the  conscientious  real- 
ism which  she  professes  as  her  pic- 
torial faith.  The  picture  was  not 
commenced  until  a  complete  suit 
had  been  obtained,  a  matter  attend- 
ed with  some  difficulty,  of  the  pe- 
culiar dress  worn  by  the  religious 
order  here  so  truthfully  depicted. 

By  universal  consent,  the  im- 
portant national  school  of  Belgium 
has  done  itself  great  honour  in  the 
present  Congress.  This  contempo- 
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raneous  school  of  Flanders  owns  a 
fourfold  descent — 1st,  from  Rubens 
and  Van  Dyck ;  2dly,  from  Van 
Eyck  and  Memling ;  3dly,  on  one  col- 
lateral frontier  from  Paul  Delaroche ; 
and,  lastly,  on  the  other  frontier 
from  Teniers,  Gerard  Dow,  and  Ter- 
bourg.  This  division  would  give  a 
precise  analysis  of  the  admirable 
pictures  exhibited  in  the  Belgium 
division,  did  space  permit  of  de- 
tailed criticism.  We  must  content 
ourselves,  however,  with  the  men- 
tion of  two  chief  men — Gallait  and 
Leys.  The  famed  works  by  Gallait 
evince  the  joint  influence  of  the 
old  Flemish  and  the  modern  French, 
of  Rubens  and  Van  Eyck  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  Cogniet  and  Paul 
Delaroche  on  the  other.  The  grand 
sensation  tragedy,  '  The  Last  Hon- 
ours paid  to  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn/  has  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 
It  was  purchased  by  Tournai,  the 
town  of  the  artist's  birth,  for  thirty- 
eight  thousand  francs :  it  was  after- 
wards exhibited  with  eclat  in  the 
Paris  Salon  of  1852 ;  and  now,  ten 
years  later,  its  proud  possessors  in 
Tournai  have  sent  the  work  to  gain 
further  glory  in  London.  The  other 
pictures  by  Gaillait,  though  less 
thrilling  in  drama,  have  equal  power 
and  mastery.  The  works  of  Leys 
as  a  converse  are  derived  from  the 
severe  medieval  style  of  Van  Eyck 
and  Memling;  they  are  Pre-Ru- 
benite,  as  certain  pictures  in  our 
own  country  have  pronounced  them- 
selves Pre-Raphaelite.  "We  need 
scarcely  say  that,  after  their  kind, 
these  pictures  are  inimitable. 

The  school  of  Holland  may  be 
designated  by  its  points  of  con- 
trast with  the  art  of  Belgium.  The 
pictures  exhibited  by  Holland,  true 
to  their  Dutch  ancestry,  are  unimagi- 
native, and,  in  the  humility  of  their 
Protestant  simplicity,  directly  an- 
tagonistic to  the  soaring  of  Catholic 
aspiration.  Modern  Dutch  art  pos- 
sesses, nevertheless,  the  merit  of  a 
healthful  Naturalism.  Let  ns  in 
few  words  complete  our  survey  of 
the  French  frontiers.  We  have 
spoken  of  Holland  and  Belgium ; 
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it  remains  to  indicate  the  position 
of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  pictures 
exhibited  by  Spain  are  sent  by  the 
Government,  and  by  public  Insti- 
tutions, not  from  artists  with  pri- 
vate ends  to  answer  ;  hence  the  col- 
lection is  honourable  to  the  coun- 
try. Such' works  as  *  The  Execu- 
tion of  Padilla,  Bravo,  and  Mal- 
donado/  by  Gisbert ;  *  The  Death 
of  King  Ferdinand  IV.,'  by  Casado ; 
'The  Execution  of  Alvaro  de  Luna/ 
by  Cano ;  '  St  Paul  surprised  by 
Nero  in  the  act  of  Converting  Sa- 
bina  Poppoea/  by  Lozano ;  and '  The 
Interment  of  St  Cecilia/  by  Ma- 
drazo,- — prove  that  the  land  of  Her- 
rera,  Velasquez,  and  Murillo,  still 
glories  in  a  school  academic  even 
to  "  senatorial  dignity,"  natural- 
istic, moreover,  with  resolute  vigour, 
and  solemn  in  shadowed  darkness. 
Passing  to  Italy,  we  at  once  see 
that  she  has  failed  to  preserve,  even 
so  well  as  Spain,  her  ancient  pres- 
tige. Italian  art,  indeed,  as  the 
pictures  contributed  by  the  Roman 
States  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
alike  testify,  has  long  sank  into  a 
decadence  from  which  there  is  small 
sign  of  speedy  redemption.  Mo- 
dern Italian  pictures  are,  in  fact, 
only  a  feeble  echo  of  a  long- 
cherished  tradition,  a  faint  reflec- 
tion of  forms  once  instinct  with 
genius,  and  of  colours  glowing  in 
glory,  but  now  lifeless  and  dim. 
Two  works,  however,  we  may  spe- 
cify, as  showing  more  than  usual 
stamina :  Morelli's '  Iconoclasts/  and 
Ussi's  *  Expulsion  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens.'  Thus,  as  we  indicated  in 
July  last,  the  Latin  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Bel- 
gium, one  and  indivisible  in  reli- 
gion, and  kindred  in  race,  possess 
in  common  an  art  soaring  in  imagi- 
nation, solemn  in  fervour  and  faith, 
sensitive  and  subtle  in  aesthetic 
beauty. 

Of  the  great  Teutonic  schools  it 
is  impossible  that  we  can  now 
speak  in  detail.  As  long  ago  as 
May  1860  we  gave,  under  the  title 
of  '  Munich,  and  its  School  of  Chris- 
tian Art/  an  analysis  of  recent  Ger- 
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manic  phenomena.  The  present 
Exhibition  is,  in  this  department, 
so  notoriously  incomplete,  that  any 
attempted  description  must  be  chief- 
ly occupied  with  lament  over  absent 
works.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
the  laws  of  action  and  of  reaction, 
of  decadence  and  revival,  of  then 
again  a  fall,  and  then  once  more  a 
further  rise — that  these  principles 
and  powers  which  have  prevailed 
in  other  countries — have  obtained 
sway  over  the  national  art  of  Ger- 
many also.  But  to  be  more  spe- 
cific :  the  German  schools,  some 
fifty  or  eighty  years  since,  were 
directly  academic ;  then  came  a  re- 
action or  revival  under  Overbeck, 
Cornelius,  and  Viet,  in  favour  of 
the  medieval  and  spiritual ;  and 
since  has  arisen  an  antagonistic 
movement  towards  Naturalism  and 
Protestantism  under  Lessing  and 
others  in  Berlin  and  Dusseldorf. 
The  style  of  the  Academy,  the  man- 
ner of  Raphael  and  of  the  Carracci, 
solemn  and  stately,  with  drapery 
studiously  set  in  statuesque  sym- 
metry, has  found  in  Germany,  in 
common  with  other  countries,  per- 
sistent followers.  '  The  Entomb- 
ment,' by  Kaselowsky ;  '  The  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross,'  by  Jacobs  ; 
'  St  John  and  St  Peter  at  the  Beau- 
tiful Gate/  by  Rethel ;  '  The  Death 
of  Germanicus, '  by  Fiiger ;  and 
*  The  Persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  the  Catacombs,'  by  Rahl, — are 
all  expressly  after  the  precedents 
of  the  Roman  and  Raphaelesque 
school. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  a  German 
Pre-Raphaelite  schism  or  reaction 
set  in.  Overbeck  reverted  to  the 
earlier  spiritualism  of  Umbria ;  he 
drank  of  the  mysticism  of  medi- 
eval faith  ;  he  became  wedded  to  a 
worship  of  saints  and  angels ;  he 
forsook,  in  short,  the  ways  of  earth, 
in  order  that  he  might  join  a  blessed 
and  beauteous  company  in  the 
heavens.  Unfortunately,  no  work 
from  the  hands  of  this  great  and  de- 
vout artist  has  reached  the  present 
Exhibition.  His  companion  in  la- 
bour, the  venerable  Cornelius,  is 


represented,  however,  by  one  im- 
portant composition,  the  cartoon  for 
"  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apo- 
calypse"— a  design  executed  under 
the  patronage  of  the  late  King  of 
Prussia  for  the  Campo  Santo  in 
Berlin.  The  cartoons  of  Fiihrich 
for  the  church  of  St  Lazarus,  in 
Vienna,  also,  by  their  grandeur, 
merit  commendation.  "  The  Holy 
Family,"  by  Carl  Miiller;  "The 
Three  Martyrs,"  by  Peschel;  eleven 
pictures  from  "  The  Life  of  St  Mein- 
rad,"  byMUcke;  "Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labour,"  by  Wichmann ; 
and  "  St  Cecilia,"  by  Von  Scheffer, 
all  partake  of  a  somewhat  lachry- 
mose sentiment,  and  are  in  every 
respect  far  removed  from  the  health 
and  the  manliness  of  nature. 

And  thus,  when  things  had  come 
to  this  pass,  it  was  full  time  that 
a  further  reaction  should  arise. 
Outraged  nature  once  more  came 
to  claim  her  rights,  and  to  assert 
against  usurpation  her  lawful  do- 
minion in  the  empire  of  art.  In 
Schrader's  great  picture, the  "Death 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  we  recog- 
nise in  the  marked  individual  cha- 
racter of  the  heads,  in  the  vigour  of 
the  handling,  and  in  the  truth  of 
realistic  detail,  the  healthful  na- 
turalism, which  does  honour  to  the 
schools  of  Berlin  and  Dusseldorf. 
Moreover,  in  Piloty's  great  work — 
perhaps  with  reason  pronounced 
the  grandest  in  the  entire  Exhibi- 
tion— "  Nero  after  the  Burning  of 
Rome,"  we  find  this  same  domi- 
nant realism  invading  even  the 
spiritual  domain  of  Munich.  Thus 
the  so-called  Christian  and  Catholic 
school  of  Cornelius  and  Hess  is 
giving  place  to  the  rationalism  of 
Kaulbach  and  the  naturalism  of 
Piloty.  Many  of  the  details  of 
Nero  and  burning  Rome — especially 
the  shattered  mosaics  in  the  fore- 
ground— have  the  fac-simile  truth  of 
a  photograph.  Finally,  in  Knaus 
this  naturalism  is  pushed  ofttimes 
to  the  not  unusual  excess  of  the 
repulsive.  His  "  Funeral  in  the 
Forest,"  however,  is  scarcely  among 
his  more  notorious  works.  Thus 
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have  we  now  traced  German  art 
round  the  usual  circuit  of  a  circle ; 
academic  schools  growing  cold,  re- 
ligious canting,  naturalistic,  coarse, 
till  each,  intolerable  in  extreme, 
returns  into  the  other,  gains  the 
spirit  it  lacks,  and  through  con- 
stant ebb  and  flow  passes  from 
death  to  life. 

The'pictures  contributed  by  Russia 
are  destitute  of  distinctive  national 
characteristics.  Russian  art  has  sur- 
rendered the  ancient  Byzantine  style 
of  the  Greek  dynasty;  and  as  yet  the 
new  empire,  enthroned  at  St  Peters- 
burgh,  fails  to  create  for  herself  an 
art  naturalised  to  the  climate,  and 
cognate  to  the  genius  of  the  people. 
The  neighbouring  schools  of  Scan- 
dinavia have,  however,  signalised 
themselves  in  striking  contrast.  But 
ere  we  speak  of  this  truly  remarkable 
northern  development,  let  us  wait 
for  one  moment  to  visit  Denmark  on 
the  way.  The  native  land  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  we  are  constrained  to  say, 
does  not  come  out  favourably  in 
international  competition.  The  es- 
sentially classic  style  of  the  great 
sculptor  of  Copenhagen  has  failed 
to  infuse  into  the  sister  art  of  paint- 
ing symmetry  or  aesthetic  beauty. 
The  medieval  manner  of  Van  Eyck, 
in  its  home  just  across  the  water, 
has  found  no  hospitality  in  the 
abode  of  the  sea  kings.  Italian 
modes  are  of  course  wholly  foreign 
to  the  latitude.  And  thus  Denmark 
is  reduced  to  a  rude  naturalism 
which  she  seems  scarcely  competent 
to  mould  or  to  modulate  by  the 
plastic  hand  of  a  cunning  art.  Two 
pictures,  '  A  Betrothal,'  and  <  The 
Attiring  of  a  Bride,'  are  examples 
of  this  full-blown  naturalism.  Ex- 
ner's  '  Close  of  a  Feast/  in  the  style 
of  Tidemand,  is  the  best  picture  con- 
tributed by  the  Danes. 

The  Scandinavian  school  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway  presents  pheno- 
mena of  which  the  entire  range  of 
European  art  scarcely  affords  the 
parallel.  In  geographical  position, 
standing  far  aloof  from  the  birth- 
place of  the  ancient  Italian  schools, 
this  scion  of  the  mountains  and  the 
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wilds  knows  nothing  of  Raphaelite 
or  Pre-Raphaelite  traditions.  In  po- 
litical status  Sweden  and  Norway, 
owing  little  to  European  alliance 
or  diplomacy,  have  not  even  in  art 
fallen  a  prey  to  French  aggression, 
and  thus  remain  free  from  both 
the  tuition  and  the  tyranny  of 
Parisian  academies.  In  religious 
faith,  divorced  from  the  Romish 
church,  the  inspiration  of  Overbeck, 
separated  therefore  from  the  spi- 
ritual school  of  Munich,  Scandi- 
navia is  yet  wedded  to  a  Protestant 
ritual  which  her  art  shows  to  be 
picturesque.  The  life  and  the  homes 
of  her  people,  too,  are  eminently 
favourable  to  the  making  of  pic- 
tures graphic  and  sententious — log- 
houses,  fishermen's  huts,  peasants 
walking  to  market,  bridal  proces- 
sions going  to  church.  Hence,  taken 
all  in  all,  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  these  pictures  from 
Sweden  and  Norway,  faithful  to  the 
stormy  sea,  their  cradle,  and  to  the 
rough  earth,  their  nursery,  should 
have  grown  into  rude  vigour,  and 
have  attained  to  pronounced  na- 
tional idiosyncrasy.  Of  the  Scan- 
dinavian landscape  we  have  already 
spoken.  Of  the  domestic  pictures, 
by  Tidemand  and  Hockert,  the  ad- 
miration of  the  season,  it  remains  to 
say  a  few  words.  Tidemand,  it  will 
at  once  be  understood,  belongs  to 
the  school  of  naturalists.  In  his 
picture,  '  The  Administration  of  the 
Sacrament  to  the  Sick,'  every  figure 
is  a  known  portrait,  and  each  detail 
is  true  to  life.  The  artist's  simpli- 
city, pathos,  and  power  to  move  by 
sympathy,  he  finds  in  the  one  touch 
of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  Hockert,  the  Swede,  in 
his  circumstantial  interiors, '  A  Lap- 
lander's Hut/  and  '  A  Fisherman's 
Hut/  pushes  his  pictorial  narrative 
almost  to  the  extreme  of  caricature. 
We  have  said  that  Scandinavian  art 
is  not  Italian,  nor  French,  nor  Ger- 
man Catholic ;  yet  neither  is  it  solely 
the  growth  of  the  Scandinavian  soil. 
The  school,  though  truly  original,  is 
yet  closely  allied  to  the  Protestant 
branch  of  Dusseldorf — a  school 
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which  worships  nature,  enthrones 
intellect,  which,  mourning  not  over 
the  dead  past,  seeks  to  live  in  the 
actual  present. 

The  nineteen  nations  and  the  three 
thousand  works  assembled  in  the 
International  Galleries  are  a  Babel 
till  the  key  is  discovered  to  their 
language,  and  then,  as  we  have 
said,  the  Babel  becomes  a  brother- 
hood. Ties  of  closest  consanguinity 
bind  indeed  the  world  of  Art  in 
unity.  We  have  seen  that  a  com- 
mon history,  dating  from  Perugino, 
Raphael,  Titian,  and  the  Carracci  in 
Italy,  from  Van  Eyck  and  Rubens 
in  Flanders,  from  Teniers  and  Ruys- 
dael  in  Holland,  and  from  Velas- 
quez and  Murillo  in  Spain,  gives  to 
the  modern  schools  of  Europe  a 
pedigree.  We  have  found  that  rul- 
ing races — the  Latin,  the  Teutonic, 
and  the  Scandinavian — have  begot- 
ten generic  arts,  each  marked  by 
the  features  of  its  parentage.  We 
have  traced,  likewise,  a  close  rela- 
tion between  national  works  and 
geographic  conformation  ;  we  have 
seen  the  sun  of  Italy  reign  as  Apollo; 
we  have  marked  the  glacier  winter 
of  the  north  in  the  hardihood  of 
the  Ice-King.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  evident  how  a  few  fundamen- 
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•  tal  principles  have  guided,  and  one 
or  two  leading  creeds  governed,  and, 
indeed,  divided  the  plastic  empire 
of  the  world's  pictorial  imagination. 
The  three  inherent  elements, — the 
classic,  in  its  symmetry,  severity, 
and  ideality ;  the  romantic,  in  its 
ardour  and  passion ;  and  the  natu- 
ralistic, in  its  literal  truth  and  man- 
ly vigour, — have,  through  past  ages, 
intermingled,  and  will,  through  all 
times,  be  found  to  interweave  the 
one  with  the  other,  fashioning  the 
schools  of  all  nations  through  in- 
terchanging variety.  Again,  we 
have  found  that  religion,  the  mas- 
ter-emotion in  man's  nature — that 
Churches  Catholic  and  Churches 
Protestant  —  have  inspired,  and 
then  again  dissevered  and  con- 
founded, the  sacred  arts  of  Chris- 
tendom. Finally,  in  all  these 
schools  so  diverse,  and  among  all 
these  nationalities  so  conflicting, 
we  recognise  the  manifold  workings 
and  wants  of  the  earth's  common 
humanity;  of  an  eye  and  an  intellect 
which  see  and  understand,  of  emo- 
tions which  tend  to  worship  and 
love,  and  of  sovereign  imagination 
which  creates  and  crowns.  The 
universe  of  Art,  indeed,  is  infinite, 
and  yet  the  empire  is  one. 
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TKOLLOPE'S  NOETH  AMEEICA. 


MR  TEOLLOPE  is  among  the  most 
amusing  and  popular  of  our  novel- 
ists, and  is  certainly  one  of  those 
with  whom  the  great  majority  of 
novel  readers  can  most  fully  sym- 
pathise. His  plots  are  easy  to  fol- 
low, and  depend  on  the  most  ordi- 
nary and  probable  circumstances  for 
their  interest ;  yet  that  interest  is 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  earnest 
attention  to  the  processes  and  anxie- 
ty for  the  result.  His  characters 
are  distinct,  sketched  with  spirit, 
easy  to  recognise,  and  so  like  the 
personages  of  daily  life  that  the 
reader  who  cannot  enjoy  that  cheap 
and  pleasurable  triumph  of  criticism 
which  consists  in  discovering  a  re- 
markable resemblance  between  cha- 
racters of  the  fiction  and  persons  of 
his  acquaintance  must  move  in  a 
very  dull  and  very  narrow  circle. 
His  style  of  writing  is  brisk  and 
flowing,  assuring  us  that  the  author 
enjoys  the  work  he  is  engaged  in, 
and  fully  believes  in  his  own  crea- 
tions. Nothing  conciliates  more 
than  this ;  and  the  wit,  often  pro- 
fuse and  effective,  tells  the  already 
sympathetic  reader  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  a  man  who  deserves  re- 
spect as  well  as  liking.  Thus  all 
goes  pleasantly  between  him  and 
his  audience — there  is  no  adverse 
party,  of  people  of  difficult  tastes 
who  say  they  don't  like  Trollope, 
because  he  is  bitter,  or  fantastic,  or 
crotchety,  or  too  deep  for  them,  or 
because  he  depends  on  strong  sen- 
satious  effects,  or  deals  too  much  in 
exaggeration,  or  has  written  himself 
out :  those  who  are  not  enthusias- 
tic are  not  hostile,  and  a  great  ex- 
pectation of  pleasure  with  no  pre- 
disposition to  dissent  is  sure  to  be 
excited  by  the  announcement  of  a 
new  work  by  Anthony  Trollope. 

With  such  agreeable  relations  ex- 
isting between  himself  and  his  au- 
dience, Mr  Trollope  lately  wrote  an 
account  of  a  trip  he  made  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main. 
It  was  received  with  the  favour 


that  might  have  been  expected — it 
was  light,  sparkling,  and  agreeable; 
and  though  it  has  not  gained  so 
many  readers,  nor  impressed  them 
so  favourably,  as  the  best  of  his 
novels,  yet  it  takes  its  place  among 

Eleasant  books  of  travel.  Stimu- 
ited  by  this  success,  and  wishing 
to  diversify  his  labours  by  lighter 
if  not  more  profitable  work  than 
that  of  creation  and  invention,  he 
has  once  more  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  presented  us  again  with  the 
result  of  his  observations,  in  much 
the  same  style,  but  with  an  import- 
ant difference.  Had  he  written  his 
book  two  or  three  years  ago,  it  would 
have  been  received  as  a  very  agree- 
able addition  to  the  already  numer- 
ous pictures  of  life  and  manners  in 
America  that  we  possess,  and  Mr 
Trollope  would  have  been  subject 
only  to  the  disadvantage  which  al- 
most any  one  must  labour  under 
who  follows  in  the  track  of  such  an 
observer  and  such  a  recorder  of  his 
impressions  as  Charles  Dickens. 
But  he  writes  at  a  time  when  our 
interest  for  American  affairs  is  fixed 
on  particulars  quite  different  from 
those  which  Mr  Trollope  excels  in 
recording.  It  is  not  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people,  the  state  of 
society,  the  aspect  of  the  various 
regions  embraced  by  their  territory, 
nor  the  shifts  and  vicissitudes  of  a 
population  of  speculators  and  ad- 
venturers in  a  new  country,  that 
now  engages  attention.  To  know 
what  voices,  amid  the  senseless 
clamour  that  prevails,  indicate  the 
real  wishes  and  expectations  of  the 
Northern  people — to  trace  the  con- 
nection between  the  peculiarities  of 
the  political  system  and  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  population — to 
distinguish  between  the  genuine  and 
the  spurious  fruits  of  democracy — 
to  discern  in  the  seething  crucible 
of  revolution  the  elements  really  at 
work — and  to  be  enabled  to  form 
something  like  a  just  estimate  of 
Northern  officials,  troops,  generals, 
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and  enthusiasm, — these  are  matters 
now  of  primary  importance  to  Eng- 
lish readers,  and  the  chapters  of  Mr 
Trollope's  book  which  treat  of  these 
are  by  no  means  so  satisfactory  as 
that  other  portion  of  his  subject 
which  has  been  thrown  entirely  in- 
to the  shade  by  the  magnitude  of 
passing  events.  What  are  the  real 
merits  of  democracy]  wherein  has 
it  undoubtedly  failed1?  These  are 
the  abstract  questions  which  the 
crisis  has  thrust  into  the  foreground. 
What  are  the  chances  of  any  par- 
ticular solution  of  the  contest,  what 
the  relative  merits  of  the  opposing 
troops  and  generals,  what  the  dif- 
ficulties of  country  in  which  they 
operate — what,  in  fact,  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  been  un- 
able hitherto  exactly  to  appreciate, 
but  which  must  influence  the  dura- 
tion and  result  of  the  struggle  ? 
These  are  the  questions  which  we 
now  mainly  expect  travellers  in 
America  to  answer.  And  to  say 
the  truth,  on  many  of  these  heads 
our  information  is  left  much  as  it 
would  have  been  if  Mr  Trollope  had 
never  gone  to  America. 

How  it  was  that  he  came  to 
visit  America  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, Mr  Trollope  tells  us  in 
his  introductory  chapter.  The  am- 
bition of  his  literary  life  has  been, 
he  says,  to  write  a  book  about  the 
United  States.  That  he  intended 
to  write  it  in  the  spirit  of  an  advo- 
cate, appears  from  his  expressed 
desire  to  mitigate  what  soreness 
had  been  left  in  America  by  his 
mother's  clever  book  and  other 
works  on  Transatlantic  society. 
Thus  predisposed,  he  went  to  the 
States  heralded  by  the  celebrity 
due  to  a  very  clever  and  fertile 
writer,  and  he  became,  naturally, 
and  creditably  for  both  parties,  the 
recipient  of  attentions  and  applause 
well  bestowed  in  this  case,  but 
more  valuable  and  flattering  if  the 
fortunate  object  did  not  share  them 
with  Mr  Edwin  James,  Commander 
Wilkes  the  collapsed  naval  cele- 
brity, and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the 
military  professor  of  ravishing  at 
New  Orleans.  However,  no  doubt 
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Mr  Trollope's  treatment  was  such 
as  to  dispose  him  favourably  to- 
wards his  entertainers ;  and  the 
unfortunate  result  is,  that  his  advo- 
cacy, useless  to  the  North,  is  dam- 
aging to  himself.  It  is  useless  to 
the  North,  because  facts  too  glaring 
to  be  hidden,  obscured,  or  explained 
away  by  the  most  zealous  advocate, 
have  already  affixed  to  the  Federal 
cause  a  character  which  no  amount 
of  declamation  will  avail  to  change. 
It  is  damaging  to  himself,  because 
he  is  much  too  acute  an  observer 
not  to  notice  these  facts ;  and  be- 
tween his  inability  to  avoid  seeing 
what  is  damnatory,  and  his  friendly 
wish  to  see  only  what  is  favourable, 
he  has  contracted  a  kind  of  moral 
squint,  which  is  fatal  to  the  attempt 
at  clear  and  vigorous  representa- 
tion. This  will  impair  his  credit 
with  his  English  audience ;  while 
the  voracious  vanity  of  his  North- 
ern clients  will  be  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  panegyric  which 
the  conscience  of  the  pleader  will 
permit  him  to  award.  Moreover, 
Mr  Trollope's  affection  for  the 
North,  though  it  leads  him  to  take 
part  with  it  against  the  South,  does 
not  often  prejudice  him  in  ques- 
tions between  the  North  and  Eng- 
land. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  dissent 
from  an  opinion  expressed  by  Mr 
Trollope,  not  only  because  it  shows 
him  to  have  taken  a  prejudiced 
view,  but  because  to  agree  with 
him  would  be  to  abandon  our  own 
convictions  on  a  point  which  is  of 
greater  importance  than  he  chooses 
to  think  it.  He  asserts  that  Seces- 
sion is  "  revolutionary ; "  and  as 
this  term  is  so  vague  as  to  render 
his  meaning  obscure,  he  explains  it 
by  saying  that  Secession  has  been 
undertaken  and  carried  on,  not  in 
compliance  with  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  but  in  de- 
fiance of  it.  "  Nobody,"  he  says, 
"  no  single  Southerner,  can  really 
believe  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  framed  in  1787, 
or  altered  since,  intended  to  give 
to  the  separate  States  the  power  of 
seceding  as  they  pleased.  It  is 
2  B 
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surely  useless  going  through  long 
arguments  to  prove  this,  seeing  that 
it  is  absolutely  proved  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  clause  giving  such 
license  to  the  separate  States."  In 
this  argument  there  are  two  mis- 
takes so  transparent  that  we  may 
estimate  the  strength  of  Mr  Trol- 
lope's  prejudices  on  seeing  a  man 
of  his  sense  fall  into  them.  In  the 
first  place,  no  Secessionist  ever 
argued  that  the  constitution  in- 
tended to  give  the  States  the  power 
of  secession.  Had  the  constitution 
taken  upon  itself  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort,  States  would  have  been 
found— Northern  States,  too— ready 
enough  to  retort  that  it  was  super- 
fluous to  bestow  on  them  a  right 
which  they  had  never  surrendered. 
Secondly,  it  must  be  clear  to  every- 
body that  a  constitution,  or  any  other 
code  or  compact,  is  effective  only  so 
far  as  the  powers  conferred  by  it 
extend,  and  that  an  act  to  be  illegal 
must  contravene  some  of  its  express 
provisions.  To  assert  that  whatever 
the  constitution  does  not  sanction 
is  illegal,  is  to  call  it  an  abominable 
despotism.  The  constitution  of  the 
Union  sanctions  no  State  rights 
whatever.  It  defines  its  own  powers, 
and  forbids  the  exercise,  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  of  certain  rights 
which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
but  which,  for  a  common  purpose, 
they  now  agreed  to  surrender.  In 
the  appendix  to  his  book  Mr  Trol- 
lope  publishes  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  he  ever  read  it,  or,  at 
any  rate,  whether  he  read  it  im- 
partially and  attentively  —  for  to 
guard  against  any  such  interpre- 
tation of  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution as  his,  amendments  ex- 
pressly provide  against  the  en- 
croachments which  would  inevi- 
tably follow.  Article  9  says :  "  The 
enumeration  in  the  constitution  of 
certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 
by  the  people."  Article  10  says  : 
"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 


or  to  the  people."  The  fact  is,  that 
the  power  which  grants  a  constitu- 
tion evidently  reserves  all  that  it 
does  not  concede.  When  a  despot 
grants  a  constitution,  the  people 
gain  only  what  privileges  he  can  be 
prevailed  on  to  yield ;  and  when 
the  peoples  of  the  States  formed, 
by  their  delegates,  the  constitution 
of  their  union,  they  retained  all 
power  which  they  did  not  expressly 
surrender. 

It  is  often  a  happy  thing  for  a 
novelist  when  he  possesses  the 
power  of  expressing,  in  a  figurative 
manner,  his  opinions  on  subjects 
akin  to  the  purpose  of  his  novel,  or 
explaining  in  that  way  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  personages  of  his 
tale,  or  the  relations  of  the  person- 
ages to  each  other  and  to  the  inci- 
dents which  arise.  Abstract  ques- 
tions or  metaphysical  discussions 
which  would  have  worn  a  very  dry 
aspect,  better  suited  to  a  scientific 
treatise  than  to  a  work  of  amuse- 
ment, become  bright,  piquant,  and 
interesting  when  personified  and 
seen  through  the  medium  of  fami- 
liar imagery.  Nor  can  any  harm  arise 
from  the  practice;  for  the  writer  of 
fiction  professes  only  to  present  his 
own  ideas ;  and  as  he  must  better 
know  than  any  one  else  what  is  the 
impression  which  he  wishes  to  con- 
vey, so  it  is  a  gain  both  to  himself 
and  the  reader  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  choose  the  -most  for- 
cible and  direct  method  of  ren- 
dering his  impressions.  But  when 
this  faculty  is  exercised  on  matters 
of  real  life,  on  which  the  author 
has  preconceived  notions  which  he 
wishes  to  support,  it  is  of  much 
more  questionable  advantage.  So 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  its  legi- 
timate purpose  of  giving  more 
prompt  and  lively  expression  to 
the  author's  views  than  he  could 
otherwise  obtain,  it  is  as  justly  em- 
ployed in  dealing  with  matters  of 
fact  as  with  matters  of  fiction.  But 
directly  an  argument  is  founded, 
not  on  the  original  facts  but  on  the 
metaphorical  representation  of  those 
facts,  all  honest  discussion  is  at  an 
end,  because  the  question  has  been 
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shifted  from  the  solid  basis  of 
reality  to  the  shadowy  basis  of 
arbitrary  fancy  which  may  bear 
only  a  pretended  relation  to  fact. 
Yet  this  pretended  relation  may 
often  be  sufficiently  plausible  to 
blind  the  unwary  listener  to  the 
hocus-pocus  by  which  he  is  deceived ; 
and  the  specious  advocate  of  a  bad 
cause  in  law  often  founds  his  chance 
of  success  with  twelve  intelligent 
jurymen  on  the  employment  of  this 
piece  of  mental  legerdemain.  The 
demagogue,  too,  knows  well  its 
value  ;  and  indeed,  if  cleverly  done, 
its  success  must  be  great  on  all 
occasions  when  an  impression  is 
required  for  a  particular  purpose, 
and  when  the  audience  have  not 
time  allowed  them  to  analyse  the 

C  cesses  by  which  that  impression 
been  produced.  He  who  uses 
it  falsely  places  himself  in  this 
dilemma,  that  he  is  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  dishonest ; 
and  if  unconsciously,  he  saves  his 
credit  for  candour  at  the  expense 
of  his  judgment.  In  either  case 
he  loses  ground  with  his  audience 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
these  fallacies  which  are  detected  ; 
and  of  course,  if  arguments  of  this 
kind  are  not  spoken,  but  printed 
in  books,  the  chances  of  detecting 
their  inaccuracies  are  immensely 
increased.  We  think  that  Mr  Trol- 
lope  has  committed  an  error  on 
more  grounds  than  one  in  resorting 
to  this  style  of  treatment  in  discuss- 
ing political  questions,  as  he  so 
frequently  does  in  his  book.  It  is 
not  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  a 
man  of  his  lively  imagination  fre- 
quently personifying  the  abstract 
relations  of  a  question,  and  we  are 
;  far  from  objecting  to  that.  What 
'  we  do  object  to  is,  that  having  in- 
\  dulged  in  an  arbitrary  and  inaccu- 
i  rate  comparison,  he  should  proceed 
thereon  to  ground  an  argument. 

For  instance,  when  he  chooses 
to  convey  his  idea  of  the  position 
of  England  with  relation  to  the 
American  quarrel  under  the  guise 
of  the  difficulties  entailed  upon 
the  friend  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Jones, 
when  that  pair  have  a  connubial 


dispute  in  which  each  expects  to 
find  in  him  an  adherent,  we  see 
nothing  unfair  in  it.  We  do  not 
ourselves  find  our  conception  of 
the  case  assisted  by  this  familiar 
mode  of  putting  it ;  and  we  should 
prefer  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
actual  rather  than  the  imaginary 
dilemma.  Still,  there  may  be  peo- 
ple who  like  to  be  helped  to  their 
decisions  in  this  way ;  at  any  rate, 
there  are  readers  wh6  expect  smart- 
ness from  Mr  Trollope,  and  who 
may  consider  it  smart  to  see  the 
American  dispute  likened  to  a 
quarrel  between  Mr  and  Mrs 
Jones  ;  and  if  this  be  really  the 
exact  figure  under  which  the  case 
presents  itself  to  Mr  Trollope,  and 
he  only  means  to  give  it  to  his 
readers  for  what  it  is  worth,  as 
such  we  are  willing  to  accept  it. 
And  when  he  makes  "  Monroe  P. 
Jones  "  the  representative  of  the 
insatiable  rage  for  speculation  of 
the  American  frontier  man,  we 
have  a  livelier  idea  of  the  passion 
and  its  effects  than  a  mere  homily 
would  convey.  And  again,  his 
illustrations  of  this  kind  are  often 
very  clever  and  witty,  as  we  should 
expect  from  Mr  Trollope — as  when 
he  tells  us  : — 

"  I  have  found  it  difficult — I  may 
say  impossible — to  sound  Washington's 
praises  in  his  own  land.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  courteous  Frenchman  ven- 
tures an  opinion  among  Englishmen 
that  "Wellington  was  a  great  general, 
would  he  feel  disposed  to  go  on  witli  his 
eulogium  when  encountered  on  two  or 
three  sides  at  once  with  such  observa- 
tions as  the  following  : — '  I  should  rather 
calculate  he  was  about  the  first  that  ever 
did  live  or  ever  will  live.  Why,  he  whip- 
ped your  Napoleon  everlasting  whenever 
he  met  him.  He  whipped  everybody  out 
of  the  field.  There  warn't  anybody  ever 
lived  was  able  to  stand  nigh  him,  and 
there  won't  come  any  like  him  again. 
Sir,  I  guess  our  Wellington  never  had 
his  likes  on  your  side  of  the  water. 
Such  men  can't  grow  in  a  down-trodden 
country  of  slaves  and  paupers'  ?  Un- 
der such  circumstances  the  Frenchman 
would  probably  be  shut  up.  And  when 
I  strove  to  speak  of  Washington^  I  gene- 
rally found  myself  shut  up  also." 

But  there  are  many  instances  in 
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which  Mr  Trollope  not  only  allows 
his  fancy  to  palm  upon  him  false 
imagery,  but  proceeds  to  draw  from 
it  totally  false  conclusions.  In  one 
case  he  winds  up  in  this  way  a 
discussion  on  the  causes  of  quarrel 
between  North  and  South  :  After 
a  plain,  though  prejudiced,  state- 
ment of  the  many  differences  and 
grounds  of  complaint,  on  coming  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  he  sud- 
denly begins  to  argue  the  case  of  a 
wife  who  has  a  drunken  husband, 
and  upon  this  fancied  resemblance 
he  proceeds  to  descant  as  if  it  were 
the  real  matter  in  hand.  It  is 
disagreeable,  he  says,  to  live  with 
a  wife  who  is  always  rebuking  one 
for  a  fault ;  but  the  outside  world 
will  say  that  if  you  do  not  choose 
to  be  called  a  drunkard  by  your 
wife,  you  should  cease  to  drink. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  divorce  on 
this  account,  the  plea  should  be 
put  in  by  the  sober  wife,  not  by 
the  intemperate  husband.  Next, 
the  case  is  supposed  of  "  the  hus- 
band taking  himself  off  without 
any  divorce,  and  taking  with  him 
also  his  wife's  property,  her  earn- 
ings, that  on  which  he  has  lived 
and  his  children."  All  this  time 
the  reader  who  thus  looks  at  facts 
in  Mr  Trollope' s  queer  magic-lan- 
tern, is  left  in  doubt  as  to  which 
section  of  the  Republic  is  typified 
by  the  drunken  husband.  A  mat- 
ter-of-fact man  is  puzzled  to  per- 
ceive what  particular  characteristic 
of  either  the  imputed  inebriety  is 
intended  to  represent.  A  South- 
ern man  would  probably  interpret 
the  supposed  drunkenness  as  fairly 
symbolic  of  the  commercial  greedi- 
ness of  the  North.  Mr  Trollope, 
however,  supplies  us  with  the  key 
to  his  parable  in  one  compendious 
sentence.  "  The  South,"  he  says, 
"  has  been  the  husband  drunk  with 
slavery,  and  the  North  has  been 
the  ill-used  wife."  Now,  we  would 
seriously  put  it  to  Mr  Trollope 
whether  he  thinks  advocacy  of  this 
kind  likely  to  influence  the  opi- 
nions of  men  of  sense,  and,  if  not, 
whether  it  is  likely  to  do  himself 
any  service.  He  puts  his  readers 
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in  this  predicament,  that  if  he  has 
not  a  very  bad  opinion  of  their 
reasoning  powers,  they  can  have 
no  very  exalted  opinion  of  his. 

In  similar  style  he  disposes  of- 
the  question  whether  English  writers 
are  right  in  replying  to  the  abuse  la- 
vished on  England  by  the  advocates 
of  Federalism : — 

"  I  make  bold,"  says  Mr  Trollope, 
"to  place  myself  and  my  country  on 
very  high  ground,  and  to  say  that  we, 
the  older  and  therefore  the  more  expe- 
rienced people  as  regards  the  United 
States,  and  the  better  governed  as  re- 
gards France,  and  the  stronger  as  re- 
gards all  the  world  beyond,  should 
not  throw  mud  again,  even  though  mud 
be  thrown  at  us.  I  yield  the  path  to  a 
small  chimney-sweeper  as  readily  as  to 
a  lady  ;  and  forbear  from  an  interchange 
of  courtesies  with  a  Billingsgate  heroine, 
even  though  at  heart  I  may  have  a  proud 
consciousness  that  I  should  not  alto- 
gether go  to  the  wall  in  such  an  en- 
counter. " 

Therefore  because  Mr  Trollope 
yields  the  path  to  a  chimney- 
sweeper, and  declines  to  exchange 
abuse  with  a  Billingsgate  heroine, 
Englishmen  ought  not  to  censure 
American  institutions  —  Q.  E.  D. 
Setting  aside  the  logic  of  this  re- 
sult, we  may  doubt  whether  the 
North,  Mr  Trollope7  s  client,  will  be 
especially  delighted  at  playing  the 
part  of  a  small  chimney-sweeper, 
or  whether  a  writer  who  charac- 
terises the  South  as  the  drunken 
husband  of  an  ill-used  wife  is  en- 
titled to  lecture  on  the  courtesies 
to  be  observed  in  international 
discussions.  And  though  we  have 
seen  many  sharp  remarks  from 
English  pens  on  Federal  institu- 
tions and  policy,  yet  we  do  not  re- 
member any  instance  where  "  Bil- 
lingsgate "  has  been  resorted  to  on 
our  side.  We  presume  that  Mr 
Trollope  scarcely  means  us  to  infer 
that  he  considers  it  inexcusable  in 
any  case  to  employ  sarcasm,  ridi- 
cule, or  invective  as  controversial 
weapons.  If,  as  we  must  needs 
conclude  in  the  case  of  a  writer 
who  wields  light  satire  so  skilfully 
as  Mr  Trollope,  he  allows  that  their 
use  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
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fair  and  honourable  literary  com- 
bat, what,  we  would  ask,  is  there 
to  induce  us  to  abjure  them  in  the 
case  of  America  ?  Scorn  is  the  na- 
tural and  inevitable  correlative  of 
impudent  pretension.  Employing 
Mr  Trollope's  favourite  style  of  ar- 
gument— only,  as  we  think,  more 
reasonably  than  he  does — we  say 
that  when  an  ill-bred  swaggering 
person  appears  in  society,  vaunting 
on  no  perceptible  grounds  his  own 
superiority,  deriding  the  preten- 
sions of  others,  treading  on  their 
toes,  and  disregarding  their  rights, 
we  feel  obliged  to  the  successful 
satirist  who  utters  the  sarcasm 
that  reduces  him  to  silence.  And 
unless  Mr  Trollope's  writings  con- 
vey a  very  inaccurate  idea  of  his 
character,  we  think  he  would  be 
as  likely  as  anybody  in  such  a  case 
to  administer  the  just  rebuke.  In 
doing  so,  he  would  probably  con- 
sider neither  the  immediate  effect 
on  the  temper  of  the  aggressor,  nor 
the  ultimate  benefit  likely  to  follow 
from  the  wound  to  his  morbid  con- 
ceit. He  would  probably  justify 
himself  by  saying  that  grave  rea- 
soning would  be  more  likely  to  ag- 
gravate than  to  remove  the  evil, 
that  gentle  remonstrance  or  silent 
submission  would  be  looked  on  as 
weak  acquiescence,  and  would  lead 
only  to  fresh  aggressions  ;  and  that 
he  had  therefore  resorted  to  the 
readiest  and  most  natural  means 
of  asserting  the  rights  of  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  exposing 
empty  and  intolerable  pretension. 
Therefore,  before  he  can  prove 
that  scorn  and  ridicule  are  wrong, 
he  must  show  that  they  are  mis- 
applied. The  prime  consideration 
for  an  English  writer  on  American 
affairs,  is  not  whether  what  he  says 
will  anger  the  Federalists,  but 
whether  the  institutions  and  mea- 
sures under  discussion  are  deserv- 
ing of  reprobation,  or  ridicule,  or 
contempt.  If  not,  these  weapons 
will  be  harmful  only  to  the  wielder; 
if  they  are.  then  truth,  justice,  and 
the  interests  of  mankind  demand 
that  he  should  use  them.  We  have 
spoken  contemptuously  of  mob-rule 


— will  Mr  Trollope  defend  it  1  We 
characterised  as  it  deserved  the 
sending  of  the  stone  fleet — will  he 
be  its  apologist  1  When  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Butler  at  New  Orleans 
are  branded  as  infamous,  will  he 
tell  us  that  a  milder  epithet  is  more 
applicable  to  the  offence1?  If  the 
feelings  of  a  disputant  are  to  be 
the  sole  considerations  in  discussion, 
controversy  will  be  merely  an  inter- 
change of  compliment.  But  there 
is  something  else  to  be  considered — 
namely,  the  interests  of  truth  and 
justice,  in  which  we  presume  Eng- 
lish writers  will  continue  to  speak 
freely  of  American  affairs,  irrespec- 
tive alike  of  Northern  ire,  or  of  Mr 
Trollope's  remonstrance.  And  the 
difference  between  English  censure 
of  Federalism  and  Federal  abuse  of 
England  is,  that  the  one  is  grounded 
on  argument  and  delivered  on  just 
provocation,  while  the  other  is  alike 
aggressive  and  irrational.  We  have 
entered  into  this  discussion  not 
more  to  dispute  Mr  Trollope's  con- 
clusion than  to  reply  to  objections 
which  have  been  sometimes  made — 
and,  as  we  think,  so  needlessly — on 
the  tone  of  English  criticism  on  the 
affairs  of  America. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the 
metaphorical  style  of  argument  is 
that  the  metaphors  are  apt  to  con- 
flict with  each  other.  We  have  seen 
America  figuring  as  a  small  chim- 
ney-sweeper and  as  a  Billingsgate 
heroine.  But  we  are  soon  assured 
that  he  looks  on  her  thus  for  mere 
argumentative  purposes,  and  that 
his  real  sentiments  are  very  differ- 
ent. We  find  him  in  different  parts 
of  his  book  regarding  the  Ameri- 
cans as  his  cousins,  his  brothers,  as 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  English- 
men. America  is  the  marriageable 
daughter  that  escaped  with  shrieks 
from  her  mother's  arms ;  and 
further  on  we  find  that  she  is  our 
eldest  child.  We  were  therefore 
unprepared  to  find  afterwards  these 
variable  but  still  very  close  rela- 
tions thus  described  genealogically. 
"  The  American  owns  a  more  mixed 
blood  than  any  other  race  known. 
The  chief  stock  is  English,  which  is 
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itself  so  mixed  that  no  man  can 
trace  its  ramifications.    With  this 
are  mingled  the  bloods  of  Ireland, 
Holland,  France,  Sweden,  and  Ger- 
many.      All  this  has  been   done 
within  but  a  few  years,  so  that  the 
American  may  be  said  to  have  no 
claim  to  any  national  type  of  face." 
The  mother  that  bore  her  may  well 
fail  to  recognise  such  a  Protean  off- 
spring.  And  her  actions  are,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Trollope,  as  unfilial  as 
her  personal  appearance.     "  In  the 
Northern  States   of  America,"  he 
tells  us,  "  the  bitterness  against  Eng- 
land has  amounted  almost  to  a  pas- 
sion.  The  players,  those  chroniclers 
of  the  time,  have  had  no  hits  so 
sure    as    those  which    have    been 
aimed  at  Englishmen  as  cowards, 
fools,  and  liars.     The  name  of  an 
Englishman  has  been  made  a  bye- 
word  for  reproach."     Whether  the 
science  of    sentimental  genealogy 
shall  ultimately  decide  that  they 
are    our    brothers,   our    sons    and 
daughters,  or  only  our  cousins,  still 
in  any  case  this  conduct  will  hardly 
allow  us   to   consider  them  affec- 
tionate relatives.     But  Mr  Trollope 
will  probably  say    that  this   very 
conduct  is    only  affection  turned 
sour  with  disappointment  at  our 
want  of  sympathy  in  their  present 
struggle.      In  the  preceding  para- 
graph, however,  he  deprives  him- 
self of  that  argument,  by  telling  us, 
that  "  when  we  were  at  war  with 
Russia  the  feeling    of  the   States 
was  strongly  against  us.    All  their 
wishes  were   with    our  enemies." 
He  goes  on  to  say  rightly  that  we 
did  not  trouble    ourselves    about 
that.     But  why  did  it  not  distress 
us  ?    Because  the  "  blood  relation- 
ship "  is  a  mere  sentimental  dream, 
conjured  up  for  the  purposes    of 
fine  writing.     We  did  not  pretend 
to  have  any  claim  upon  American 
sympathies    in    our    quarrel  with 
Russia.     We  do  not  look  upon  the 
Englishman  who  lives  over  the  way 
as  our  brother  or  our  cousin.     If  he 
were  to  insult  us,  we  should  not  be 
sentimental  about  it.     If  we  were 
to  knock  him  down,  we  should  not 
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therefore  regard  ourselves  as  a  second 
Cain.      Yet  he  is  infinitely  nearer 
to  us  as   our  fellow-countryman 
than  the    hybrid  American.     We 
do  not  believe  that  English  people 
generally  give  Americans,  as  a  na- 
tion,  the    preference    over    other 
foreigners,  nor  have  they  any  rea- 
son to  do  so.  "  Take  a  Dutchman,  a 
German,  or  an  Irishman,"  says  Mr 
Trollope,  "  transplant  him  from  his 
own  soil,  where  he  has  not  been 
an  object  of  particular  regard,  and 
make  him  a  citizen  of  a  nation  that 
has  been  overreaching  and  reviling 
us  for  seventy  years,  and  he  be- 
comes a  cousin,  a  son,  or  a  brother, 
I  am  not  quite  certain  which."  Now, 
we  will  by  no  means  yield  to  Mr 
Trollope  in  our  regard  for  the  best 
Americans  whom  we  know.     We 
have  for  them  not  merely  the  re- 
gard of  fellow-countrymen,  but  of 
friends ;  but  we  decline  to  take  the 
whole  race  to  our  bosom,  as  Mr  Trol- 
lope does  in  his  large-hearted  way, 
any  more  than  if  they  were  Dutch- 
men or  Italians.  "  Let  us,"  he  says, 
"  not  have  war  with  these  children 
of  our  own.    If  we  must  fight,  let  us 
fight  the  French,  '  for  King  George 
upon  the  throne/      The  doing  so 
will  be  disagreeable,  but  it  will  not 
be  antipathetic  to  the  nature  of  an 
Englishman.    For  my  part,  when  an 
American  tells  me  that  he  wants  to 
fight  with  me,  I  regard  his  offence, 
as  compared  with  that  of  a  French- 
man under  the  same  circumstances, 
as  I  would  compare  the  offence  of 
a  parricide  or  a  fratricide  with  that 
of  a  mere  commonplace  murderer. 
Such  a  war  would  be  plus  quam  civ- 
ile bellum."  Another  argument  that 
he  uses  against  war  has  much  more 
reason  in  it,  but  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being    sentimental.      "Over 
sixty  millions  sterling  of  stock — 
railway  stock   and  suchlike  —  are 
held  in   America  by  Englishmen, 
and  the  chances  would  be,  that  be- 
fore such  a  war  could  be  finished, 
the  whole  of  that  would  be  con- 
fiscated."    Is  Mr  Trollope  aware 
that  during  the  Crimean  war  Rus- 
sia  scrupulously  fulfilled    her  en- 
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gagements  1  Yet  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  Russians  as  his  cousins 
or  his  brothers — on  the  contrary, 
he  tells  us,  "  One  did  not  feel  spe- 
cial grief  at  fighting  a  Russian." 
It  might  be  concluded  from  this — 
though  we  are  sure  the  conclusion 
would  be  unjust — that  he  holds  it 
better  to  fight  an  honest  than  a 
dishonest  creditor. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  his  conclusions,  founded  on 
metaphors,  is  one  connected  with 
this  question  of  relationship.  He 
is  discussing  the  prospects  of  taxa- 
tion in  making  good  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  war,  and  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "Will  the  United 
States  pay?"  says,  "The  States  of 
America  will  master  their  money 
difficulties  because  they  are  born 
of  England,  and  are  not  born  of 
Austria.  What !  shall  our  eldest 
child  become  bankrupt  by  its  first 
trade-difficulty — be  utterly  ruined 
by  its  first  little  commercial  embar- 
rassment 1  The  child  bears  much 
too  strong  a  resemblance  to  its  pa- 
rent for  me  to  think  so."  From 
which  financial  opinion  we  leave  Mr 
Chase  to  draw  what  comfort  he  can. 

Besides  this  style  of  argument, 
Mr  Trollope  falls  into  another  and 
very  common  error,  that  of  ignor- 
ing altogether  Southern  interests, 
Southern  feelings,  and  Southern 
rights,  and  speaking  of  the  contest 
as  if  it  were  between  the  North  on 
one  side  and  some- abstract  evil  on 
the  other ;  as  if  the  North  consti- 
tuted not  only  the  present  Union, 
but  the  old  Union,  and  as  if  it  were 
identical  also  with  the  country  and 
the  American  people,  and  the  South 
were  merely  a  sort  of  excrescence. 
Federalists  talk  about  our  want  of 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  hour 
of  distress,  as  if  their  distresses 
could  be  compared  to  those  they 
have  inflicted  on  the  South.  To 
listen  to  Northern  writers  and  ora- 
tors, we  might  suppose  that  all  the 
North  is  fighting  for  is  the  privi- 
lege of  supporting  in  affluence  a 
set  of  lazy  unprofitable  States,  which 
have  never  been  anything  but  a 


drag  on  Northern  industry  and 
enterprise.  "We  made  their  roads, 
we  carried  their  mails ! "  cries  the 
North,  as  if  the  South  had  not 
contributed  its  full  share,  or,  as  it 
asserts,  far  more  than  its  share,  to 
the  common  revenue  by  which  roads 
were  made  and  mails  carried,  in 
Northern  as  well  as  Southern  terri- 
tory. But  though  prepared  for  any 
amount  of  unreason  on  the  part 
of  the  North,  we  are  surprised 
to  find  a  sensible  man  like  Mr 
Trollope  taking  this  line  of  argu- 
ment. We  have  seen  him,  in  his 
parable  of  the  drunken  husband, 
describing  that  intemperate  person- 
age as  "  taking  with  him  his  wife's 
earnings,  that  on  which  he  has 
lived  and  his  children."  We  infer 
from  this  that  Mr  Trollope  believes 
that  all  public  property  in  the 
Southern  States  was  paid  for  by 
Northern  money.  Of  course  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  not  so, 
nor  to  mention  that  one  task  con- 
fided to  the  commissioners  deputed 
on  the  part  of  the  South  to  arrange 
terms  of  separation,  was  to  settle 
this  question  of  Federal  property, 
much  of  which  remains  in  one  as 
well  as  in  the  other  section  of  the 
former  Republic.  If  justice  de- 
mands that  Fort  Sumter  should 
be  accounted  for,  so  must  also  Fort 
Monroe  and  Fort  Warren  be  placed 
in  the  balance. 

To  hear  the  advocates  of  Federal- 
ism— Mr  Trollope  among  the  rest — 
talk  of  the  Union  and  the  Consti- 
tution, one  would  suppose  that  they 
were  of  divine  origin,  and  had  come 
to  replace  either  some  detestable 
tyranny  under  which  the  people 
possessed  no  rights  whatever,  or  a 
state  of  anarchy  where  neither  law 
nor  order  existed.  Certainly  no 
one  would  from  their  assertions  in- 
fer the  actual  fact,  that  the  separate 
States  possessed  before  the  Union 
all  the  machinery  of  internal  gov- 
ernment as  they  now  possess  it. 
It  was  not  because  they  wanted  a 
system  of  laws  or  a  framework  of 
government  to  render  life,  liberty, 
property,  or  society  secure,  that  they 
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agreed  to  form  a  Union, — it  was 
because  a  uniform  system  of  coin- 
age, of  taxation,  and  of  commerce, 
would  be  of  manifest  advantage ; 
because  postal  arrangements  and 
public  works,  such  as  the  making  of 
roads  and  fortifications,  would  be 
done  better  in  concert  than  sepa- 
rately ;  because  alliances  formed 
by  separate  States  independently 
would  lead  to  endless  wars  with 
each  other,  and  it  was  therefore 
desirable  to  have  a  common  policy; 
because  in  disputes  with  each  other 
there  might  be  an  arbiter ;  and 
because,  in  dealing  with  foreign 
nations,  they  might  throw  into  the 
balance  their  united  weight; — it 
was  for  these  excellent  reasons  that 
they  agreed  to  form  that  Union 
which  Washington  himself  desig- 
nated as  "  an  experiment."  And 
far  from  being  a  measure  which 
was  eagerly  adopted  as  an  indis- 
putable advantage,  it  required 
powerful  advocacy  to  recommend 
it  to  the  States,  and  manifold  con- 
cessions to  induce  them  to  join  it, 
which  some  of  them  did  with  hesi- 
tation and  reluctance.  It  is  quite 
safe  to  assert  that,  had  it  been  pro- 
posed to  insert  an  express  provision 
in  the  Constitution  rendering  seces- 
sion impossible,  there  would  never 
have  been  a  Union  at  all.  And  it 
is  equally  safe  to  assert  that  such 
a  provision  would  now  be  rejected 
by  those  States  which  so  loudly 
proclaim  the  unlawfulness  of  seces- 
sion. Were  it  proposed  to  devise 
new  measures  for  rendering  the 
bonds  of  Union  more  difficult  to 
break,  and  to  secure  some  material 
guarantee  against  the  secession  of 
any  State  except  by  the  prescribed 
method  in  which  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  are  enacted,  the 
Northern  States,  though  they  could 
not  thereby  render  a  past  secession 
illegal,  might  at  least  prove  to  the 
world  the  sincerity  of  their  own 
convictions,  and  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Union.  But  we  are  sure 
that  the  Western  States  and  New 
England,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  would  alike  refuse  to  be 


bound  to  each  other  with  an  indis- 
soluble tie.  They  know  too  well 
the  many  reasons  that  may  arise 
for  sundering  it  hereafter. 

Yet  Mr  Trollope  is  none  the  less 
convinced  that  a  pure  patriotic  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  Union  is  the 
main  motive  for  the  war.  The  pay 
of  the  soldier,  large  as  it  is,  would, 
he  says,  of  itself  be  insufficient  to 
lure  the  artisan  and  the  labourer 
from  his  work,  for  he  would  lose 
by  the  exchange.  But  does  Mr 
Trollope  suppose  that  pay  is  the 
sole  material  advantage  which  the 
Federalist  soldier  anticipates  1  Did 
he  ever  hear  of  "  Blenkering  1 " 
Does  he  suppose  the  pure  patriots 
who  serve  under  Siegel  and  Heint- 
zelman  have  scrupulously  declined 
to  take  anything  beyond  their  pay] 
Does  he  imagine  that  Pope's  forces, 
which  are  professedly  subsisting  on 
what  they  can  get  in  the  Shenan- 
doah  valley,  draw  from  it  nothing 
but  the  supply  of  their  daily  wants  ? 
The  population  of  Virginia  could 
tell  him  something  different.  We 
prefer  to  judge  of  this  question  of 
patriotism  by  facts.  We  know  that 
high  rates  of  interest  alone  have 
availed  to  secure  loans  for  the  war. 
We  know  that  the  warriors  of 
Pennsylvania  left  the  field  of  battle 
and  went  home  because  their  term 
of  service  expired  that  day.  We 
are  told  by  Northern  authorities 
that  fifty  thousand  patriots  are  ab- 
sent from  their  colours.  We  see 
that,  as  the  invasion  recoils,  and 
plunder  is  restricted,  recruiting  be- 
comes impossible,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  becomes  as  futile  as  if  he 
were  to  call  three  hundred  thousand 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  We 
know — and  nobody  has  supplied  us 
with  more  copious  information  on 
this  point  than  Mr  Trollope — that 
patriotism  has  not  prevented  gene- 
rals, cabinet  ministers,  all  kinds  of 
government  officers,  and  hosts  of 
contractors,  from  battening  on  the 
difficulties  of  the  Republic  with  as 
little  remorse  as  Jews  and  bill-dis- 
counters show  when  they  fall  upon 
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a  young  spenatnnit.  Ana  w< 
cline  to  believe  that  patriotism,  even 
purblind  and  deluded  patriotism, 
has  any  considerable  share  in  main- 
taining the  war.  We  can  understand 
that  many  men,  not  pure  patriots, 
should  have  an  interest  in  support- 
ing the  Union  ;  but  that  others  who 
have  no  such  interest  should  join 
in  their  exaggerated  panegyrics  and 
expressions  of  devotion,  is  less  easy 
to  account  for. 

Mr  Trollope,  however,  devotes  se- 
veral chapters  to  the  praise  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  and  on  these 
chapters  we  propose  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  But,  first,  we  must  point 
out  that  he  constantly,  in  a  manner 
which  gives  an  air  rather  of  special 
pleading  than  of  fair  discussion  to 
his  commentary,  mixes  up  the  re- 
sults of  the  State  system  and  the 
Federal  system,  and  gives  the  latter 
the  credit  of  the  whole.  Thus,  he 
tells  us,  "  in  the  States  a  system 
of  government  has  been  produced 
under  a  written  constitution  in 
which  no  Englishman  can  disbe- 
lieve, and  which  every  Frenchman 
must  envy.  It  has  done  its  work. 
The  people  have  been  free,  well 
educated,  and  politically  great." 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  Mr 
Trollope  believes  that  the  people 
owe  their  freedom  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  he  probably  would  not 
pretend  to  maintain ;  and  that  they 
are  also  indebted  to  it  for  their 
education,  which  we  know  he  would 
not  maintain,  because  in  another 
portion  of  his  work  he  has  shown 
how  the  education  of  the  people  is 
the  care  of  the  individual  State, 
and  not  of  the  general  government. 
And  in  summing  up  what  he  calls 
the  splendid  results,  he  talks  as  if 
all  that  a  citizen  of  New  York  or 
Virginia  had  to  look  to  for  liberty, 
protection,  or  law,  was  the  Federal 
system.  Such  a  citizen  does  not 
thank  the  Federal  system  for  his 
liberty,  for  he  had  that  before.  He 
does  not  thank  it  for  forbearing  to 
encroach  upon  his  liberty,  for  the 
States,  by  limiting  its  powers,  pro- 
vided against  that  before  they  agreed 
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to  join  it.  He  does  not  in  general 
look  to  it  for  law,  because  the  tri- 
bunals of  his  own  State  adjudicate 
between  him  and  his  fellow-citizens 
of  the  State.  The  best  evidence 
that  can  be  had  respecting  it  is,  Mr 
Trollope  says,  the  manner  in  which 
.  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  have  lived  under  it  re- 
gard it.  Mr  Trollop^  forgets  that 
a  great  many  millions  of  people  who 
have  lived  under  it  are  so  dissatis- 
fied with  its  results  that  they  pre- 
fer the  devastation  of  their  terri- 
tory, the  loss  of  their  commerce, 
the  destruction  of  their  cities,  to  a 
return  to  its  paternal  care.  It  is 
necessary  to  protest  against  this 
assumption,  that  all  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  nation  have  flowed 
solely  from  the  Federal  system,  be- 
cause there  are  plenty  besides  Mr 
Trollope  who  so  misrepresent  its 
advantages  —  nay,  there  may  be 
found  some  who,  by  implication, 
attribute  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
geniality  of  the  climate,  and  the 
spread  of  territory  to  the  magic  in- 
fluence of  the  Constitution. 

What  the  authors  of  this  constitu- 
tion really  undertook  to  provide  for 
was,  for  all  that  could,  either  from 
within  or  without,  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  States  as  a  body,  leaving 
them  to  conduct  their  individual 
affairs  as  before.  The  relations 
with  foreign  nations,  either  for 
peace  or  war — fortifications,  fleets, 
and  armies — the  relations  of  differ- 
ent States,  and  of  their  respective 
citizens,  with  each  other,  and  with 
foreigners — the  public  works  ne- 
cessary for  the  common  benefit, 
such  as  coinage,  and  a  general  postal 
system, — these  were  the  principal 
matters  which  the  States  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government.  To  provide  for  its 
expenses,  it  had  power  to  borrow 
money  and  to  levy  taxes ;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  laws,  the  constitution  de- 
fined the  powers  and  organisation 
of  the  tribunals  ;  and  further,  it  de- 
fined the  machinery  by  which  the 
different  branches  of  the  Govern- 
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merit  were  to  be  created  and  com- 
bined in  action. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  relations  with  foreign 
States  have  been  managed  under 
the  Federal  system,  we  need  hardly 
say  that  Englishmen  have  no  great 
reason  to  be  complimentary — nor 
have  any  nations  acquired  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  exalted  opinion  of  its  wis- 
dom, courtesy,  or  moderation.  Iso- 
lated by  geographical  position  from 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  America 
does  not  present  many  points  of 
necessary  collision  or  debate,  and 
its  foreign  relations  have  been  com- 
paratively neither  important  nor 
complicated;  but  so  far  as  it  has 
been  tested,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  pronounced  very 
successful  either  in  war  or  diplo- 
macy. 

The  postal  system  is  that  one  of 
the  internal  duties  on  which  Mr 
Trollope  descants  most  largely  and 
with  most  authority,  because  the 
service  of  the  post-office  is  his  own 
profession.  He  begins  by  telling 
us  that  "  any  Englishman  or 
Frenchman  residing  in  the  Ameri- 
can States  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  inferiority  of  the  post- 
office  arrangements  in  that  country 
to  those  by  which  they  are  accom- 
modated in  their  own  country."  But 
he  also  tells  us  that  the  deficiencies 
were  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  country,  with  its 
imperfect  lines  of  rail  and  other 
roads,  and  its  vast  distances;  and 
partly  to  the  political  system,  which 
destroys  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  department.  The  na- 
ture of  the  country  is  perhaps  a  fair 
plea  in  excuse,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  special 
duties  of  Congress  is  "to  establish 
post-offices  and  post-roads  ;"  but  as 
to  the  second  apology,  it  may  indeed 
excuse  the  department,  but  only  by 
condemning  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, whose  political  system  has 
rendered  it  incapable  of  performing 
properly  one  of  its  principal  duties. 
We  must  hold,  then,  that  in  this  par- 
ticular also  the  system  has  failed. 


As  to  the  regulation  of  commerce 
and  of  the  revenue,  that  forms,  not 
for  the  first  time,  the  chief  complaint 
of  the  South,  and  is  one  important 
cause  of  the  disruption.  Duties 
have  been  imposed  rather  with  a 
view  of  bribing  individual  States  by 
favouring  their  particular  interests, 
than  with  reference  to  the  general 
good.  A  great  section  of  the  com- 
munity declares  that  the  imposition 
of  duties  has  been  for  thirty  years 
oppressive  and  unjust,  mulcting  it 
for  the  benefit  of  another  section. 
While  the  struggle  ensuing  upon 
this  dispute  was  showing  its  formid- 
able dimensions,  another  tariff  be- 
came law  :  of  it  Mr  Trollope  says — 
"  The  Morrill  Tariff  is  very  injurious 
to  the  West,  and  is  odious  there.  I 
might  add  that  its  folly  has  been 
already  so  far  recognised  even  in  the 
North,  as  to  make  it  very  generally 
odious  there  also-."  Either  the  North 
must  have  changed  its  opinion  since 
Mr  Trollope  wrote,  or  it  must  be 
incapable  of  impressing  its  convic- 
tions on  the  policy  of  its  Govern- 
ment, for  another  tariff  has  passed 
since,  compared  with  which  the 
former  was  mild  and  liberal.  We 
need  not  remind  our  readers  that 
the  tax-bill,  framed  to  meet  in  some 
degree  the  war  expenditure,  excited 
the  astonishment  and  ridicule  of 
civilised  nations  by  the  absurdity 
of  its  provisions.  Such  are  some  of 
the  "splendid  results"  in  finance 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  special 
functions  to  be  discharged  by  the 
Federal  Government,  one  duty  lay, 
plain  and  unmistakable,  before  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  The 
individual  States  might,  if  they 
pleased,  select  little  men  to  fill  their 
highest  offices,  and  it  would  be 
their  own  concern  alone.  But  the 
Federal  Government  was  to  deal 
with  more  important  interests.  It 
was  to  have  dealings  with  nations 
whose  business  was  conducted  by 
trained  and  eminent  statesmen.  It 
was  to  be  the  impartial  arbiter  of 
conflicting  claims  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  It  was  to  be 
the  sagacious  and  far-seeing  pro- 
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vider  for  the  good  of  all.  The 
most  important  function  of  the 
Constitution  was,  then,  far  beyond 
definitions  and  limitations  of  powers 
and  duties,  to  provide,  as  far  as 
lay  in  a  Constitution,  for  combining 
in  the  administration,  in  the  highest 
attainable  degrees,  the  wisdom  and 
the  conscience  of  the  nation.  The 
machinery  called  into  play  for  the 
formation  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  Government  was  elaborate 
and  carefully  defined.  And  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  judicial  power, 
we  will  at  once  admit,  was  superior 
in  its  constitution  to  the  judica- 
tures of  the  different  States.  The 
judges  were  irremovable,  and  were 
thus  independent  of  improper  in- 
fluences. This  is  manifestly  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  elective  sys- 
tem prevailing  in  'many  of  the 
States,  the  effect  of  which  na- 
turally is  to  render  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  law  an  anxious  aspirant 
for  popularity ;  and  the  results  of 
this  judicious  rule  have  been  pro- 
portionately beneficial.  But  with 
regard  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government  the  effects  have  been 
the  corruption  of  the  electors  and 
the  degeneracy  of  the  elected,  act- 
ing and  reacting  till  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  produced  the  other,  and 
tainting  the  whole  political  body. 
We  have  too  often  and  too  lately 
descanted  upon  this  theme  to  dwell 
further  on  it  now;  but  we  may 
quote  one  or  two  brief  sentences 
bearing  on  the  subject  from  the 
author  under  review.  Speaking  of 
the  decline  of  the  Presidents,  he 
says,  "  The  next  President  will  be 
a  man  whose  name  has  as  yet 
offended  no  one  by  its  prominence. 
But  one  essential  is  requisite  for  a 
President ;  he  must  be  a  man  whom 
none  as  yet  have  delighted  to 
honour."  Of  the  legislature  he 
says : — 

"It  is  well  known  that  politicians 
find  their  way  into  the  Senate  and  into 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives  solely 
with  a  view  to  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
The  very  word  'politician'  is  foul  and 
unsavoury  throughout  the  States,  and 
means  rather  a  political  blackleg  than 


a  political  patriot.  It  is  useless  to 
blink  this  matter  in  speaking  of  the 
politics  and  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  corruption  of  the  venal  politicians 
of  the  nation  stinks  aloud  in  the  nostrils 
of  all  men.  It  behoves  the  country  to 
look  to  this.  It  is  time  now  that  she 
should  do  so.  The  people  of  the  nation 
are  educated  and  clever.  The  women 
are  bright  and  beautiful ;  her  charity  is 
profuse  ;  her  philanthropy  is  eager  and 
true ;  her  national  ambition  is  noble  and 
honest — honest  in  the  cause  of  civilisa- 
tion. But  she  has  soiled  herself  with 
political  corruption,  and  has  disgraced 
the  cause  of  republican  government  by 
the  dirt  of  those  whom  she  has  placed 
in  her  high  places." 

And  for  the  results  upon  the  people 
it  is  sufficient  to  quote  one  sen- 
tence : — 

"  In  the  States  political  corruption  has 
become  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that 
no  American  seems  to  be  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  whole  system  is  a  system 
of  robbery." 

Thus,  after  stripping  the  Federal 
system  of  the  borrowed  plumes 
with  which  the  friendly  hand  of 
Mr  Trollope  had  invested  it,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  his 
own  words,  what  the  results  in  the 
main  are  which  he  terms  so  "splen- 
did." A  disreputable  foreign  policy 
• — a  system  of  political  corruption 
organised  in  the  public  service  at 
home — absurd  and  suicidal  revenue 
laws — the  steady  exclusion  of  merit 
and  character  from  the  offices  of 'the 
State — and,  as  a  set-off  to  these, 
only  the  respectability  of  tribunals 
of  very  limited  jurisdiction, — in  all 
this  it  is  difficult,  as  must  be  con- 
fessed, to  find  any  ground  for  his 
encomiums.  Yet  we  are  far  from 
saying  that  that  system  always  ap- 
peared in  the  same  light  as  at  pre- 
sent, or  from  blaming  its  founders 
for  all  these  untoward  results.  For 
not  only  were  they  compelled  to 
clip  and  twist  their  framework  in 
all  directions  to  make  it  fit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  different  States, 
but  their  work  has  been  further 
marred  by  influences  which  no 
foresight  could  provide  for — viz., 
the  vast  influx  of  population  from 
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emigration,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  territory.  But  these 
circumstances,  though  they  could 
not  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  ought 
to  be  considered  by  its  eulogist  Mr 
Trollope.  He  should  bethink  him 
that  a  system  which  answered  very 
well  for  a  compact  territory,  a  small 
population,  and  a  confederation 
whose  members  had  ho  violently 
conflicting  interests,  may  be  totally 
unsuitable  for  a  great  aggregate  of 
peoples  who  have  spread  over  a  con- 
tinent, and  whose  interests  are  ir- 
reconcilably opposed.  And  when 
the  system,  in  addition  to  its  in- 
adaptibility,  is  degenerate  .and  rot- 
ten to  the  core  from  inherent  ele- 
ments of  decay,  though  we  may 
understand  and  sympathise  with 
the  persevering  attachment  of  one 
who  has  been  born  under  it  and 
has  known  no  other,  yet  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  a  perversion  of  taste, 
sentiment,  and  judgment  the  per- 
sistent devotion  of  an  uninterested 
spectator. 

However,  having  fonned  an  ex- 
alted idea  of  the  Kepublican  sys- 
tem, he  is,  of  course,  angry  with 
those  who  have  shattered  it.  More- 
over, he  went  to  America  predeter- 
mined to  admire  and  praise,  and 
found  in  his  friendly  reception 
there  ample  reason  for  wishing  to 
persevere  in  the  design.  But  being 
a  shrewd  observer  who  could  not 
help  seeing  what  all  the  world  saw, 
he  has  noted  down  a  great  many 
circumstances  not  at  all  to  the 
credit  of  the  Republic.  He  has 
stated  correctly  a  great  number  of 
premises,  and  then  he  has  drawn 
from  them  conclusions  exactly  op- 
posite to  those  which  would  ap- 
pear inevitable.  He  has  called 
blue  blue,  and  yellow  yellow  ;  but 
on  putting  them  together  he  tells 
us  we  get  not  green,  but  red.  He 
sees,  as  many  people  without  going 
to  America  have  seen,  many  fatal 
defects  in  the  political  system,  yet 
he  continues  to  admire  it.  He 
finds  that  the  "  smartness  "  of  the 
people  has  confounded  their  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  their 
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standard  of  honesty  differs  from 
that  of  others ;  that  individual 
States  have  repudiated  their  debts, 
and  that,  in  case  of  war  between 
England  and  America,  English 
property  there  would  probably  be 
confiscated  :  but  the  inference  he 
draws  from  all  this  is,  that  they 
will  certainly  discharge  their  enor- 
mous liabilities.  He  declares  the 
manners  of  the  lower  orders  to  be 
repulsive  and  distasteful  to  him — 
that  they  are  among  themselves 
boorish  and  unsociable — that  they 
are  rude  and  arrogant  to  strangers, 
— but  that  nevertheless  they  are  an 
admirable  people,  remarkable  for 
dignity  because  they  can  all  read  and 
write,  and  eat  meat  several  times 
a-day.  They  are  full,  he  says,  of 
unjust  feeling  towards  us  —  took 
part  formerly  with  our  adversaries, 
and  are  always  reviling  us  and  load- 
ing us  with  foul  abuse, — yet  they 
are  our  brothers,  and  we  have  been 
very  wrong  to  say  anything  about 
them  which  was  not  courteous  and 
laudatory.  He  takes  English  writ- 
ers severely  to  task  for  censuring 
the  North,  and  makes  a  humble 
apology  for  having  himself  said 
anything  which  may  be  unpleasant 
to  them.  But  his  rebuke  is,  we 
think,  entirely  misapplied.  We 
think  it  would  have  been  the  re- 
verse of  friendly  to  pretend  to  ap- 
prove what  our  judgment  could  not 
but  condemn.  We  believe  that  the 
sharp  censures  we  have  passed  on 
their  institutions  and  their  conduct 
were  not  only  a  duty  to  our  own 
countrymen,  to  whom  the  great  Re- 
public has  been  so  often  held  up  as 
a  bright  example,  but  that,  what- 
ever irritation  they  may  now  pro- 
duce, they  must  ultimately  be,  be- 
cause founded  in  truth,  much  more 
beneficial,  than  groundless  flatteries. 
We  do  not  think  it  judicious  to  be 
always  speaking  of  the  Americans 
as  our  brothers  and  cousins,  because 
nobody  thinks  of  them  so ;  and 
while  it  makes  England  appear  in 
a  false  and  foolish  light,  it  was  as 
likely  as  anything  to  render  our 
relations  with  them  quite  intoler- 
able. It  is  to  be  observed,  too, 
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that  in  speaking  of  his  "  brothers," 
Mr  Trollope  always  means  the 
North.  The  South  are  treated  on 
quite  a  different  footing.  Perhaps, 
as  "  the  drunken  husband  of  an  ill- 
used  wife,"  he  may  consider  the 
South  as  a  brother-in-law  only,  and 
as  such  not  entitled  to  ask  indul- 
gence on  the  score  of  blood-relation- 
ship. Now,  we  do  not  profess 
to  feel  sentimentally  [towards  the 
South  any  more  than  towards  the 
North;  but,  setting  aside  the 
merits  of  the  quarrel,  we  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which 
party  has  displayed  those  qualities 
which  generally  command  the  sym- 
pathy of  Englishmen.  If  we  must 
have  brothers,  let  them  rather  be 
those  who  have  achieved  without 
bullying  and  boasting,  than  those 
who  have  bullied  and  boasted  with- 
out achieving.  Like  Hostess  Quick- 
ly, "  we  cannot  abide  swaggerers — 
there  comes  no  swaggerers  here  !" 
But  Mr  Trollope  can  see  in  the 
South  only  vain  and  foolish  "  re- 
bels," who  are  breaking  up  a  just, 
glorious,  and  beneficent  republic. 
He  anticipates  that  they  will  lose 
all  the  border  States  (an  opinion 
in  which  he  is  not  perhaps  quite  so 
confident  now) ;  and  he  hopes  they 
will,  thinking  it  to  be  matter  of 
congratulation  to  the  world  that 
they  should  belong  to  the  North. 
If  we  have  any  wish  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  that  they  may  go  with 
the  South,  and  thus  retain  an  even 
balance  between  the  fragments  of 
the  republic.  But  what  in  the 
interests  of  justice  we  should  de- 
sire is  that  the  border  States  should 
be  permitted  to  choose  freely  which 
section  they  would  abide  with. 
However,  Mr  Trollope  has  decided 
that  the  South  will  not  only  lose 
these  States,  but  that  the  remnant 
will  be  broken  up  into  insignificant 
fractions,  as  Central  America  is  ; 
while  the  North,  freed  from  the 
clog  that  has  kept  it  down,  will 
start  untrammelled  on  a  career 
more  prosperous  than  before. 
While  the  connection  lasted,  it 
was,  according  to  him,  altogether  to 
the  advantage  of  the  South,  and  all 
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the  pleas  that  have  been  put  forward 
for  secession  are  false  and  trivial. 
"  It  must,  I  think,  be  conceded/7 
he  says,  "  that  the  Gulf  States  have 
not  suffered  at  all  by  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Northern  States ; 
that  in  lieu  of  any  such  suffering, 
they  owe  all  their  national  greatness 
to  the  Northern  States;  that  they 
have  been  lifted  up  by  the  commer- 
cial energy  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  by  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  Western  States,  to  a  degree  of 
national  consideration  and  respect 
through  the  world  at  large,  which 
never  could  have  belonged  to  them 
standing  alone."  The  manner  in 
which  he  seeks  to  prove  this  would 
be  altogether  astonishing  were  we 
not  familiar  with  the  singular  fashion 
in  which  Mr  Trollope  arrives  at  his 
conclusions.  He  desires  us  to  com- 
pare the  great  Northern  cities  with 
those  of  the  South ;  and  because  the 
Southern  towns  are  immeasurably 
inferior  in  wealth,  commerce,  and 
population,  therefore  we  are  to  con- 
clude that  the  advantages  of  the 
Union  have  been  altogether  on  the 
side  of  the  South.  Most  people 
would  have  come  to  the  opposite 
conclusion ;  and  we  know  that  one 
great  plea  for  secession  is,  that  the 
political  preponderance  which  the 
North  derives  from  its  vast  influx 
of  population  has  been  employed 
to  sacrifice  the  prosperity  of  the 
South  to  the  avarice  of  the  North. 
The  Union  was  formed  with  a  view 
to  the  advantage  of  all  the  States. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  South  has 
gained  most  by  it,  then  the  amount 
of  the  sacrifice  shows  how  sincere 
is  its  desire  for  independence. 
But  if  it  be  said  that  it  is  the 
loser  by  the  compact,  no  other  ar- 
gument is  necessary  to  justify  se- 
cession. 

We  will  endeavour  to  compress 
into  as  small  a  space  as  possible  the 
grounds  on  wrhich  public  opinion  in 
England  has  pronounced  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  North.  At  first 
the  merits  of  the  dispute  were  little 
understood  here,  and  little  debated, 
but  the  sentiment  against  slavery 
predisposed  us  to  believe  the  North 
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to  be  in  the  right.  Soon,  however, 
the  abstract  right  of  the  South  to 
secede  was  discussed,  principally 
by  Northern  writers  and  speakers. 
Englishmen  then  began  to  study  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  could  dis- 
cover in  the  terms  of  a  compact 
founded  on  common  consent,  and 
on  the  expectation  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage, nothing  which  forbade  the 
withdrawal  from  the  confederation 
of  those  members  who  might  dis- 
cover or  believe  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  compact  was  to  them  an 
injury,  and  its  Dissolution  a  benefit. 
At  the  same  time,  we  were  ready  to 
excuse  the  exasperation  of  the  North 
at  seeing  the  Union,  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  such  boastful  pride, 
sundered  without  its  consent ;  and 
to  admit  that  the  assertion  which 
ascribed  secession  to  a  faction  act- 
ing against  the  wishes  of  the  people 
was  plausible,  though  we  did  not 
ourselves  believe  it,  and  that,  if  it 
were  true,  the  Union  might  be  re- 
stored without  violence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republic.  Moreover, 
we  felt  that,  even  if  the  North  se- 
cretly despaired  of  re-union,  still 
there  were  questions,  such  as  the 
settlement  of  the  frontier,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
balance  of  national  property,  which 
might  be  negotiated  much  more 
favourably  for  its  interests  if  it 
should  display  its  power,  than  if 
it  should  make  no  corresponding 
movement  to  the  warlike  gather- 
ing of  the  South.  Therefore,  with- 
out considering  that  the  North 
was  justified  in  attempting  to  sub- 
due the  South  from  ambition,  or 
to  ravage  it  from  vindictiveness, 
we  considered  it  natural  and  excus- 
able that  she  should  call  forth  the 
martial  spirit  of  her  people,  and 
line  her  frontier  with  an  impos- 
ing display  of  troops.  But  as  the 
struggle  proceeded,  the  reasons  for 
conceding  so  much  to  the  North 
rapidly  vanished.  It  was  loudly 
proclaimed  that  force  was  resorted 
to  not  to  obtain  favourable  terms, 
but  to  compel  the  South  to  unqua- 
lified submission.  The  plea  that 
Union  sentiment  prevailed  in  the 
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Southern  States,  and  wanted  only 
encouragement  to  assert  itself,  has 
long  since  been  falsified  by  noto- 
rious facts.  And  the  manner  in 
which  the  Federalists  have  con- 
ducted the  war  would  have  de- 
prived a  much  better  cause  of  sym- 
pathy. Frantic  boastings,  which 
neither  past  nor  present  prowess 
justifies — uncertain  movements  of 
different  parties  and  sections  of  the 
remaining  Union,  in  which  vindic- 
tiveness is  the  only  common  im- 
pulse— the  imbecility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  officers — the  disre- 
gard of  prudence  and  common  sense 
in  their  measures  of  finance — the 
infamy  of  such  acts  as  the  mission 
of  the  Stone  Fleet,  and  the  procla- 
mations of  Butler ;— all  these  have 
told  heavily  against  the  Northern" 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
South  has  shown  unity  and  courage 
— its  language,  so  far  as  we  have 
heard  it,  has  been  resolute  and  tem- 
perate, and  its  performances  have 
more  than  justified  its  professions 
— we  see  its  trade  extinguished,  its 
territories  ravaged,  its  native  de- 
fenders slain  in  a  contest  where 
the  enemy  suffers  only  the  loss  of 
money,  and  of  soldiers  who  are 
often  aliens,  fighting  for  pay  and 
plunder.  Add  to  this,  that  the  vic- 
tory of  the  North  is  irreconcilable 
with  any  plea  which  it  has  put 
forth — with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution,  with  the  objects  of 
the  Union,  with  the  interests  of 
either  party,  or  with  any  fact  or 
sentiment  with  which  foreign  na- 
tions, adverse  to  neither,  can  sym- 
pathise ;  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
an  impartial  people  should  give  its 
sympathies  to  the  South.  But  the 
North  have  not  suffered  us  to  be 
an  impartial  people.  The  reasons 
we  have  given  for  sympathising 
with  the  South  have  been  irrespec- 
tive of  everything,  except  the  case 
as  it  stands  between  the  parties  in 
the  contest.  But  to  these  must  be 
added  our  feelings  of  indignation 
and  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the 
North  towards  ourselves.  The  in- 
solent demand  for  sympathy  at  the 
sword's  point — the  imputation  of 
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interested  motives  for  refusing  to 
think  as  they  thought  or  professed 
to  think — the  abuse  of  us  by  their 
low  and  infamous  press — the  threats 
of  violent  aggression  —  the  Trent 
outrage,  and  the  outburst  of  public 
sentiment  which  preceded  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  course  taken  by 
our  Government  thereupon  —  the 
hostile  legislation  of  Congress,  with 
its  proclaimed  motive  of  injury  to  us 
— and  the  exultation,  which  shame 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  suppress, 
excited  by  the  view  of  the  calami- 
ties entailed  on  our  own  people  by 
a  quarrel  in  which  we  have  no 
concern  ; — these  are  circumstances 
which  have  inevitably  infused  into 
our  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  the  sharpness  of  personal  feel- 
ing, further  augmented  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  many  instances  in 
which,  in  our  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  America,  we  have  been  over- 
reached and  bullied,  and  which, 
though  due  to  Southern  as  well  as 
to  Northern  politicians,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  identify  with  the  po- 
licy of  the  Union. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in- 
stead of  representing  England  as 
entertaining  sentimental  feelings  for 
America  which  have  no  basis  either 
in  fact  or  common  sense,  and  in- 
stead of  veiling  our  real  opinions 
by  an  affectation  of  admiration  and 
respect,  we  think  it  more  friendly 
and  more  judicious  to  utter  words 
of  censure  and  of  warning.  As 
we  have  always  protested,  we  have 
no  unfriendly  feelings  towards  the 
Americans  as  a  people.  On  the 
contrary,  while  we  know  full  well 
the  merits  and  excellences  of  their 
upper  classes,  we  are  also  aware 
that  the  objectionable  qualities  of 
the  general  mass  of  the  people  are 
on  the  surface,  and  that  much  that 
is  good  and  admirable  is  to  be  found 
with  very  little  seeking.  But  poli- 
tically we  dislike  them  extremely. 
We  see  in  their  political  tendencies 
an  example  that  might  be  very  in- 
jurious to  England,  and  a  source  of 
degradation  to  themselves.  There- 
fore we  have  freely  descanted  on 
their  institutions,  their  politics,  and 
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their  conduct  as  a  nation.  And  we 
now  tell  them  that  other  nations  not 
only  do  not  accept  them  at  their 
own  valuation,  but  are  ceasing  to 
give  them  credit  for  those  qualities 
which  were  once  generally  attri- 
buted to  them.  We  used  to  believe 
that  they  were  capable  of  hearing 
reason  for  their  own  advantage.  We 
used  to  think  that  though  it  might 
suit  their  humour  to  confide  their 
affairs  to  the  control  of  common- 
place men,  yet  that,  when  the  neces- 
sity for  leaders  should  appear,  the 
men  qualified  to  lead  would  appear 
also.  But  we  now  begin  to  think 
that  not  the  least  enlightened  of 
the  despised  monarchies  of  Europe 
could  have  shown  itself  so  incapable 
of  bringing  out  and  of  recognising 
merit  as  this  boasted  Republic.  We 
begin  to  doubt  the  shrewdness  and 
common  sense  of  a  people  who 
are  content  to  follow  with  sense- 
less shouting  the  pigmy  impostors 
who  are  conducting  them  into  such 
frightful  quagmires.  And  we  see 
daily  more  reason  to  rejoice  that  a 
nation  which  has  all  the  will  to  dic- 
tate to  others  is  losing  the  power 
which  it  would  be  certain  to  misuse. 

In  a  chapter  which  he  calls  "  An 
Apology  for  the  War,"  Mr  Trollope 
defends  the  course  taken  by  the 
North.  "  What,"  he  asks,  "  was  the 
North  to  do  ;  this  foolish  North, 
which  has  been  so  liberally  told  by 
us  that  she  has  taken  up  arms  for 
nothing,  that  she  is  fighting  for 
nothing,  and  will  ruin  herself  for 
nothing ?"  "I  cannot  see  at  what 
point  the  North  first  sinned."  "  I 
think  it  is  plain  that  the  remnant 
of  the  Union  was  bound  to  take  up 
arms  against  those  States  which  had 
illegally  torn  themselves  off  from 
her."  In  all  which  we  entirely  dis- 
agree with  him.  We  do  not  dispute 
that  excuses  may  be  found  for  the 
North  in  commencing  the  struggle  ; 
but  that  she  can  be  justified  by  rea- 
son we  do  not  admit. 

One  element  of  the  Republic  was 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  An- 
other was  the  supremacy  of  a  majo- 
rity. But  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally, as  has  been  proved  times 
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without  number,  the  supremacy  of 
a  majority  is  the  oppression  of  a 
minority,  and  that  entails  discon- 
tent. Consent  and  discontent  are 
elements  evidently  incompatible. 
Hence  the  Republic  was  founded 
on  false  principles — the  Union  con- 
tained the  seeds  of  disunion.  It 
may  be  said  that  in  all  governments 
there  will  be  discontent.  No  doubt 
there  might  have  been  a  discontented 
minority  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
and  yet  the  Union  might  have  gone 
on.  It  is  when  discontent  coincides 
with  a  territorial  line  that  the  ele- 
ments become  explosive.  Then  it 
was  for  the  North  to  consider 
whether  it  should  hold  to  its  prin- 
ciples, and,  by  separating  from  the 
South,  and  thus  casting  out  the  ele- 
ment of  discontent,  render  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Union,  on 
its  original  basis,  possible;  or 
should  let  go  its  hold  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  consent,  and,  clinging  to 
that  of  force,  go  wildly  drifting  into 
space,  unknowing  whither. 

We  have  often  heard  one  who  is 
much  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
North  than  Mr  Trollope,  and  has 
considered  the  question  much  more 
to  the  purpose,  point  out  the  pro- 
per course.  The  remnant  of  the 
Union  might  have  said,  "  We  have 
always  thanked  God,  somewhat 
Pharisaically  perhaps,  that  we  were 
not  as  other  States  are, — oppressors 
of  the  weak,  worshippers  of  ma- 
terial force,  guilty  of  and  -retain- 
ing portions  of  territory  in  unwil- 
ling subjection.  We  found  our 
government  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  If  any  of  the  governed 
withdraw  their  consent,  there  is 
no  means  of  retaining  them  con- 
sistent with  principle.  If  we  aban- 
don the  principle  on  which  we 
rest,  we  become  we  know  not  what ; 
—  certainly  neither  a  democracy 
nor  a  Union  founded  on  con- 
sent. It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  what 
Austria  has  done  and  what  England 
would  do.  The  cases  do  not  apply 
to  us,  for  the  weapon  they  would 
resort  to,  though  consistent  with 
their  principles  of  government,  is 
one  that  it  has  been  our  boast  to 
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abjure.  We  lament  that  any  por- 
tion of  our  Union  should  withdraw 
its  consent — we  wrill  by  all  means 
consistent  with  principle  persuade 
it  to  remain — but  we  will  not,  from 
love  of  power  and  consideration,  try 
other  means  than  persuasion.  We 
will  show  that  we  are,  as  we  have 
boasted,  superior  to  the  considera- 
tions which  are  the  motives  of  ordi- 
nary governments — we  will  show 
that  it  is  not  for  nothing  we  have 
preached  the  blessings  of  Demo- 
cracy and  the  right  of  men  to  choose 
what  government  they  will  live  un- 
der. Those  who  are  urging  us  to 
use  force  tell  us  that  a  recognised 
right  of  secession  will  dissolve  the 
whole  Union.  This  we  deny.  The 
Union  will  continue  to  consist  of 
all  those  who  choose  to  live  under 
it.  No  principle,  no  law,  no  portion 
of  the  Constitution  is  vitiated  by 
secession — the  machinery  is  unin- 
jured and  will  work  as  before.  If 
it  be  considered  advisable  to  render 
the  Union  more  binding  so  as  to 
discountenance  future  secession,  let 
us  debate  how  it  shall  be  done. 
And  thus,  though  shorn  of  some  of 
that  importance  which  numbers  and 
extent  of  territory  confer,  we  shall 
stand  before  the  world  an  example 
of  honourable  consistency,  and 
prove  that  there  is  at  least  one  form 
of  government  capable  of  sacrificing 
power  to  principle — nay,  even  in- 
capable by  its  own  conditions  of 
doing  otherwise."  And  we  would 
ask,  in  which  case  does  Democracy 
appear  in  the  best  light — in  acting 
thus,  or  as  she  is  now  doing,  com- 
pelling citizens  to  impose  a  detested 
yoke  on  others  ? 

The  conclusion  we  have  indicated 
as  the  true  and  logical  one,  Mr 
Trollope  and  other  apologists  of  the 
North  refuse  to  accept.  They  say 
that  a  Government  which  cannot 
enforce  its  authority  is  an  absurd- 
ity. "A  confederation  with  such 
a  licence  attached  to  it  would  have 
been  simply  playing  at  national 
power,"  says  Mr  Trollope.  Face  to 
face  with  the  absurdity  of  a  supreme 
government  dependent  on  consent, 
he  recoils  into  the  equal  absurdity 
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of  a  voluntary  Union  founded  on 
force.  He  will  not  accept  the  true 
conclusion,  which  is,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union,  or  any  gov- 
ernment that  continues  to  rest  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  is  not 
framed  on  a  basis  that  can  be  per- 
manent, and  must  be  condemned 
because  it  leads  everywhere  to  illo- 
gical results.  And  he  seems  to 
forget  that  he  is  talking  of  sove- 
reign States,  which  had  only  to 
consider  what  would  be  for  their 
own  advantage,  when  he  inquires, 
"  Where  would  New  England  have 
been,  as  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
if  New  York,  which  stretches  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  borders  of 
Canada,  had  been  endowed  with 
the  power  of  cutting  off  the  six 
northern  States  from  the  rest  of  the 
Union  1 "  But  New  York  actually 
possessed  that  power  by  refusing  to 
join  the  Union.  Does  Mr  Trollope 
think  that  New  York  joined  the 
Union,  or  would  refrain  from  se- 
ceding if  it  were  her  interest  to 
do  so,  out  of  regard  for  New  Eng- 
land1? Or  does  he  think  that  it 
was  a  principle  of  abstract  justice 
which  prevented  her  from  remain- 
ing an  obstacle  between  States  that 
desired  to  unite  ?  If  so,  the  same 
principle  should  compel  Hanover 
to  permit  itself  to  be  annexed  to 
Prussia. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  good  novel- 
ist makes  a  good  politician.  The 
chief  example  that  occurs  to  us  is 
that  of  Bulwer,  who  is  both  a  great 
novelist  and  a  great  statesman. 
But  we  cannot  consider  Mr  Trollope 
an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  and  we 
think  that  his  just  and  fairly- earned 
reputation  will  continue  to  rest 
upon  his  clever  and  always  enter- 
taining novels.  All  that  he  proves 
in  the  political  part  of  his  book  is, 
that  he  has  a  strong  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  North  —  so  strong, 
that,  when  his  premises  are  cor- 
rectly stated,  his  inferences  are 
often  false.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
say  that  a  man  of  his  ability  could 
not  master  a  political  subject ;  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
principal  qualification,  besides  his 
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literary  skill,  which  he  has  brought 
to  the  discussion,  is  a  strong  de- 
sire to  say  what  will  please  his 
Northern  friends.  He  has  evi- 
dently been  quite  ready  to  adopt 
their  logic,  and  the  North  is  the 
very  last  place  where  we  should  go 
just  now  for  logic.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that '  he  has  imported  as 
novelties  a  great  number  of  argu- 
ments which,  though  they  may  still 
pass  current  in  the  Union,  have 
been  long  exploded  here.  Exer- 
cised on  so  uncongenial  a  subject, 
even  his  power  of  writing  is  exhi- 
bited to  less  advantage  than  usual. 
Not  only  the  style,  but  the  thought, 
is  often  slipshod.  We  do  not 
think  that,  in  any  of  his  novels, 
he  would  have  written  such  a  sen- 
tence as  this,  "  If  a  reunion  is  to 
be  a  precursor  of  emancipation, 
surely  that  reunion  should  be  first 
effected  :  "  or  as  this,  "  Bribery,  I 
know,  was  disgracefully  current  in 
the  days  of  Walpole,  of  Newcastle, 
and  even  of  Castlereagh ; — so  cur- 
rent, that  no  Englishman  has  a  right 
to  hold  up  his  own  past  govern- 
ment as  a  model  of  purity" — mean- 
ing, of  course,  to  say,  "  an  English- 
man has  no  right."  He  has  also 
in  this  book  fallen  into  a  habit  of 
introducing  ancient  platitudes  and 
trivialities  with  "  I  think,"  "  it 
seems  to  me/'  "  I  take  it,"  which 
gives  to  what  might  else  be  excused 
an  air  of  foolish  wisdom.  "The 
American  Constitution  is  now,  I 
think,  at  the  crisis  of  its  severest 
trial."  "A  man's  body  shall  not 
be  kept  in  duress  at  any  man's  will ; 
but  shall  be  brought  up  into  open 
court,  with  uttermost  speed,  in 
order  that  the  law  may  say  whether 
or  no  it  should  be  kept  in  duress. 
That,  /  take  it,  is  the  meaning  of 
'  habeas  corpus.'  "  It  is  as  if  one 
should  write,  "  The  sun,  I  take  it, 
rises  in  the  east/' — "the  earth,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  revolves  upon  its  axis." 
At  such  a  time,  and  on  such  a 
subject,  it  was  inevitable  that  we 
should  chiefly  notice  the  political 
part  of  the  book ;  and  as  Mr  Trol- 
lope has  stated  it  to  be  his  wish  "  to 
plead  the  case  of  the  North/'  we 
2c 
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have  not  refrained  from  replying  at 
length.  We  see  matters  from  a 
point  of  view  different  from  his ; 
and  if  there  be  anything  in  our 
remarks  which  displeases  him,  we 
request  him  to  accept  the  same 
apology  as  he  has  made  to  his 
friends  in  the  North  for  saying 
what  they  may  not  altogether  like. 
The  other  portions  of  his  book  we 
have  read  with  much  pleasure  and 
amusement.  The  great  corn  country 
of  the  West  is  capitally  described  ; 
the  ladies  of  the  New  York  cars 
must  be  shamed  by  his  caustic 
fun  into  better  and  more  womanly 
behaviour  ;  Mr  Wendell  Phillips, 
the  venomous  philanthropist,  and 
Mr  Everett,  the  eloquent  but  time- 
serving politican,  are  hit  off  to  the 
life ;  and  all  his  prepossessions  have 
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not  prevented  him  from  looking  at 
the  broadly-presented  absurd  side  of 
American  character.  But  we  like 
his  plots  better  than  his  travels,  his 
creations  better  than  his  sketches 
from  life.  The  old  cathedral  town 
gives  him  footing  more  like  his 
"native  heath"  than  the  whole 
continent  of  America  can  supply. 
Mrs  Proudie  is  worth  a  legion  of 
Everetts — is  even  a  more  interesting- 
old  woman  than  the  President  him- 
self. Mr  Harding  surpasses  the 
entire  Federal  Cabinet,  and  five 
minutes  with  Eleanor  Bold  is  better 
than  a  whole  sitting  of  Congress. 
We  shall  grudge  the  time  he  may 
spend  in  writing  any  more  books  of 
travel  or  politics,  if  they  deprive  us 
of  one  of  the  brilliant  successors  of 
'  Barchester  Towers.' 


Printed  by  William,  Rlackwood  <fc  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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TEN  DAYS  IN  RICHMOND. 

GENERAL  MfCLELLAN's   FLANK  MOVEMENT — PUBLIC   OPINION   IN  THE 
SOUTH — NORTHERN   GOVERNMENT. 


ON  the  afternoon  of  Thursday 
the  26th  of  June  1862,  the  city  of 
Richmond  presented  to  a  traveller 
on  his  first  arrival  a  strange  and 
novel  appearance. 

The  train  had  rolled  into  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  there 
stopped.  The  passengers,  mostly 
soldiers,  had,  after  much  elbowing 
and  clattering  of  canteens,  alighted. 
Small  parties  of  men,  burdened  by 
the  evidently  most  unusual  weight 
of  a  musket,  were  moving  about  the 
streets.  These  were  a  party  of  the 
second  class  militia  acting  as  city 
guard.  On  the  slopes  of  grass 
around  the  Capitol  were  some  com- 
panies from  Alabama  resting  on 
their  arms,  awaiting  orders.  Fur- 
ther on  the  pale  faces,  and  crutches, 
and  slings  collected  at  different 
street-doors  proclaimed  the  houses 
within  to  be  hospitals.  The  shops 
were  all  closed.  The  bars  even  were 
deserted,  for  martial  law  had  for- 
bidden all  liquid  sustenance  for  the 
inner  man. 

Here  an  orderly  came  trotting 
round  the  corner ;  there  a  group  of 
stragglers  were  anxiously  endea- 
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vouring  to  misunderstand  the  road 
which  they  ought  to  take  in  order 
to  rejoin  their  brigade;  close  by 
were  gathered  a  group  of  negroes, 
animated  by  the  common  purpose 
of  doing  nothing. 

The  booming  of  cannon  and  the 
roll  of  distant  musketry,  which  had 
been  audible  all  the  afternoon,  to- 
wards evening  grew  louder,  and,  as 
night  drew  on,  the  flash  of  bursting 
shell  might  be  plainly  discerned 
from  the  house-tops. 

These  various  sounds  and  sights, 
however,  though  they  might  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  a  stranger, 
seemed  to  excite  neither  surprise 
nor  anxiety  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  soldiers  on  furlough  or  sick 
leave  who  crowded  the  steps  of  the 
hotels  were  smoking  or  conversing 
listlessly.  The  ladies  were  sitting 
out  in  front  of  their  houses  ap- 
parently unconcerned  at  what  was 
passing,  and  only  intent  on  supply- 
ing the  want  of  an  evening  breeze 
by  an  assiduous  use  of  the  fan. 

Every  one  appeared  used  to  the 
war.  For  a  month  M'Clellan  had 
been  within  five  miles  of  the  city  in 
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point  of  distance,  and,  as  the  North- 
ern papers  fondly  believed,  within 
a  few  days  of  it  in  point  of  time. 
The  citizens  had  become  so  habitu- 
ated to  the  alarms  of  war,  that  an 
engagement  within  hearing  of  Rich- 
mond produced,  perhaps,  less  excite- 
ment there  than  it  did  next  morn- 
ing at  New  York. 

The  point,  however,  which  to  the 
stranger  possessed  most  interest  was 
the  camp. 

The  Confederate  soldier  at  first 
sight  certainly  presented  a  some- 
what uncouth  and  even  sorry  ap- 
pearance :  about  his  person  any 
kind  of  coat,  or  more  commonly 
nothing  beyond  shirt  and  panta- 
loons ;  on  his  head,  as  the  case 
might  be,  a  cap,  a  straw  hat,  a 
slouch  hat,  or  no  hat  at  all.  A 
closer  scrutiny,  however,  showed 
that  essentials  were  well  provided. 
Besides  his  musket  and  cartridge- 
box,  every  man  had  a  canteen,  most 
men  a  blanket  and  a  haversack.  A 
more  suitable  equipment  for  sum- 
mer service  in  Virginia  could  hardly 
have  been  devised. 

What  gives  peculiar  interest  to 
the  Confederate  soldier's  dress  is 
the  individual  history  which  at- 
taches to  each  separate  article. 
From  the  blanket  he  sleeps  on  to 
the  cartridge  he  shoots  with,  almost 
everything  has  been  appropriated 
from  the  enemy  at  one  time  or 
another.  This  rifle  was  exchanged 
for  the  old  flint-lock  on  the  field  of 
Manassas  j  that  canteen  was  taken 
at  Shiloh  ;  the  grey  mare  yonder, 
with  M'Clellan's  saddle,  was  cap- 
tured in  the  cavalry  charge  at  Wil- 
liamsburg  ;  these  boots  were  taken 
out  of  the  Yankee  stores  at  Win- 
chester. The  negro  who  is  follow- 
ing with  the  saucepan  and  the  extra 
blanket,  being  wiser  than  his  mas- 
ter, has  consulted  comfort  rather 
than  prejudice,  and  prevailed  upon 
himself  to  wear  a  Yankee  uniform, 
in  consideration  that  the  former 
proprietor  was  a  full  colonel. 

Entire  batteries  pass  down  the 
road,  with  "  U.  S."  in  prominent 
white  letters  on  the  caissons.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
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great  part  of  the  Confederate  army 
has  been  equipped  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States.  Flint-locks 
and  fowling-pieces  have  been  ex- 
changed for  good  Minie  rifles. 
There  was,  however,  still  so  great 
a  want  of  small -arms,  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  army  were 
armed  with  smooth-bore  of  home 
manufacture,  loaded  with  a  ball 
and  three  buckshot.  This  defi- 
ciency has,  perhaps,  not  been  alto- 
gether a  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as 
the  necessity  of  getting  to  close 
quarters,  in  order  to  put  themselves 
on  an  equality  with  their  oppo- 
nents, has  in  no  small  degree  pro- 
duced among  the  Confederates  that 
habit  of  closing  with  the  enemy 
which  has  proved  so  inconvenient 
to  the  Northern  troops.  It  seems 
inconceivable  until  witnessed,  that 
the  same  men  who  have  been  march- 
ing, or  rather  carelessly  lounging, 
along  the  road  in  loose  and  slo- 
venly array,  should,  at  the  sound 
of  the  first  shell  that  whistles  over- 
head, form  up  at  the  words  of  their 
officers,  with  ease  and  rapidity,  into 
a  line  so  close  and  compact,  that  the 
sight  of  it  would  give  joy  to  a  mar- 
tinet's heart.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Southern  army  were  scrambled  to- 
gether in  a  few  months,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  never  have 
gone  through  any  regular  course  of 
drill,  and  are,  therefore,  wanting  in 
the  smartness  and  precision  which 
distinguish  good  troops  in  Europe. 
Men  take  off  their  hats  instead  of 
saluting ;  orders  are  given  in  a 
loose  conversational  tone,  and  the 
gunner  in  a  battery  will  suggest 
an  opinion  to  the  captain.  But 
though,  for  these  reasons,  the  troops 
might  not  be  presentable  on  parade, 
a  year's  hard  service  has  rendered 
them  efficient  for  the  field. 

The  very  high  standard  of  indi- 
vidual intelligence,  moreover,  sup- 
plies the  want  of  order  in  a  great 
measure.  Things  which,  in  other 
armies,  if  not  done  on  strict  rule, 
would  be  altogether  neglected, 
somehow  "get  themselves  done" 
in  this  volunteer  army.  Neverthe- 
less— and  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
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ia  hint  to  our  own  Volunteers — the 
jwant  of  strict  organisation  is  greatly 
(felt,  and  more  so,  perhaps,  on  the 
jmarch  than  on  the  field.  To  give 
jone  instance  among  many  :  A  divi- 
jsion  advances  along  a  line  of  road 
Iwhich  is  level  and  sandy,  except  at 
ja  few  spots  where  it  crosses  some 
jsmall  marshy  bottoms.  Not  a  pri- 
jvate  in  the  ranks  but  would  have 
ithe  wit  to  throw  a  corduroy  over 
|these  few  places,  and  thus  keep 
ithe  entire  road,  on  which  all  com- 
jmunication  depends,  in  a  thorough- 
ly serviceable  condition.  But  no 
jperson  being  specially  detailed  to 
[the  duty,  the  repair  is  left  undone. 
JA  heavy  fall  of  rain  occurs,  a  couple 
of  waggons  break  down,  and  the 
day  after  there  is  a  train  of  ambu- 
iances  and  pro  vision -waggons  a 
mile  long,  stopped  by  a  mud-hole 
on  a  brook,  which  fifteen  men 
knight  the  day  before  have  ren- 
|dered  fit  to  bear  any  possible 
(weight. 

The  great  strength  and  power 
bf  the  Southern  army  lies  in 
jthe  individual  resolution  of  the 
men.  Every  private  feels  a  deter- 
mination, not  only  to  carry  his 
regiment  through  the  fight,  but  to 
see  his  country  through  the  war. 
;Boys  of  fifteen  may  be  seen  by  the 
'side  of  grey-haired  men.  Men  who 
could  not  obtain  arms  have  been 
Ptnown  to  fall  in  with  the  rear  rank, 
jand  go  into  action  on  the  chance  of 
jpicking  up  a  musket  on  the  first 
opportunity.  It  has  been  described 
jhow,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
|war,  all  the  wealthiest  men  crowded 
into  the  ranks :  there  has  been  time 
for  the  first  enthusiasm  to  wear 
away,  and  yet  there  are  no  signs 
of  any  flinching  from  the  contest. 
Scores  of  names  could  be  men- 
tioned of  men  who,  after  having 
served  out  their  first  term  of  en- 
listment (twelve  months),  spent  a 
week  with  their  relations,  and  then 
returned  to  volunteer  for  three 
years  or  for  the  war.  Indeed,  no 
man  who  shrank  from  the  war 
could  ever  again  venture  to  address 
a  lady. 

Such  was  the  condition  and  such 


the  material  of  the  army  under 
General  Lee,  who,  after  having  for 
weeks  awaited  an  onward  move  to 
Richmond  on  the  part  of  the  Fede- 
ral army,  was  now  about  to  take 
the  initiative. 

General  Jackson  had  moved  down 
from  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and 
was  now  marching  round  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  Federal  position. 

In  conjunction  with  this  move- 
ment, Generals  Longstreet  anol  Hill 
had  already  crossed  the  northern 
side  of  the  Chickahominy,  driving 
the  enemy  from  his  breastworks  on 
the  Meadow-bridges  and  Mecha- 
nicksville  roads,  and  taking  the 
batteries  there,  together  with  the 
guns  in  them. 

This  had  been  the  firing  so  plain- 
ly heard  at  Richmond  on  Thurs- 
day night.  Next  day,  Friday,  June 
27th,  the  decisive  action  took  place. 
The  plan  was  for  a  combined  at- 
tack on  the  intrenched  position  of 
the  Federal  forces  under  General 
Fitzjohn  Porter  on  the  left  or  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 

To  the  south  of  the  river,  on 
the  spur  of  a  low,  sloping  hill,  was 
assembled  a  knot  of  officers  taking 
observations  of  the  fight,  and  round 
about  them  a  group  of  eager  and 
curious  civilians.  Below  the  hill 
on  which  they  stood  were  large 
flat  marshy  fields,  through  which 
that  deep  and  sluggish  brook  called 
the  Chickahominy  winds  along,  half 
hidden  by  the  brushwood  on  its 
banks.  Immediately  opposite  was 
the  house  and  farm  known  as 
Gaines  Mill.  Far  away  to  the 
right,  on  an  open  and  compara- 
tively level  space  among  the  slop- 
ing woodlands,  were  drawn  up  a 
large  body  of  Federal  troops.  The 
woods  prevented  a  complete  view 
of  the  Federal  position,  and  totally 
hid  the  line  along  which  the  Con- 
federates were  expected  to  advance 
to  the  attack. 

A  column  of  smoke  rising  in  the 
far  distance,  and  presently  another 
and  another,  showed  that  the  enemy 
must  be  drawing  in  his  forces  and 
destroying  his  abandoned  stores. 
As  yet,  however,  there  were  no 
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signs  of  an  actual  engagement,  al- 
though an  artillery  fire  had  been 
going  on  for  some  hours.  At  length 
some  small  puffs  of  white  smoke 
far  away  over  the  distant  trees, 
looking  like  tiny  summer  clouds 
against  the  blue  sky,  indicated  the 
advance  of  the  Confederate  troops. 
The  Northern  batteries  were  shell- 
ing the  woods.  The  movement  of 
columns  of  the  blue-coated  Fede- 
rals across  the  open  space  was  now 
apparent  through  the  telescopes, 
and  every  eye  was  strained  towards 
the  far  right,  whence  Jackson  was 
expected  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
enemy's  rear.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon,  past  four  o'clock,  before 
the  bursting  shells  showed  the  di- 
rection in  which  Jackson  was  mov- 
ing. In  the  mean  time  the  fighting 
opposite  about  Gaines  Mill  had 
become  much  hotter ;  the  smoke 
of  musketry  might  be  seen  break- 
ing from  the  edge  of  the  woods  ; 
now  the  Confederate  troops  were 
advancing  in  an  irregular  line 
across  a  clearing,  then  again  they 
broke  and  fell  back  to  the  wood. 
Soon,  however,  it  was  impossible 
to  discern  the  movements  of  friends 
or  foes,  for  the  whole  field  was 
wrapped  in  a  sea  of  white  smoke. 
There  was  a  long  suspense,  until  a 
loud  wild  cheer  from  the  line  along 
which  the  Confederates  had  been  ad- 
vancing announced,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  position  had  been  carried. 
The  fire  slackened,  and  gradually, 
as  the  cloud  of  smoke  drifted  away, 
it  revealed  the  broken  and  scat- 
tered bodies  of  the  enemy  rapidly 
moving  off.  It  was  not  for  some 
time,  however — not  till  long  after 
dark — that  the  firing  ceased. 

The  enemy  had  abandoned  the 
field  with  all  his  dead  and  wounded, 
and  was  making  the  best  of  the 
night  to  cross  to  the  southern  or 
right  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 

On  Saturday  there  was  a  com- 
parative calm ;  the  Confederates 
were  resting  and  burying  their  dead. 
An  attempt  to  carry  one  of  the 
Federal  batteries  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  failed  for  want  of 
support.  Towards  evening  again 
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some  guns  were  brought  to  bear  on 
a  Federal  earthwork,  but  there  was 
no  reply.  M'Clellan  was  about  to 
abandon  his  lines  before  Richmond. 
Between  two  and  three  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  Confederate 
pickets  announced  that  the  enemy 
were  retreating.  Daylight  soon 
showed  that  he  had  not  moved  at 
pleasure. 

The  neatly-dug  trenches  and  the 
pegs  left  in  the  ground  marked 
where  the  line  of  tents  had  stood. 
Hard  by  were  arbours  of  green 
boughs,  with  tables  in  them,  which 
had  evidently  served  as  dining- 
rooms.  All  around  were  the  marks 
of  a  precipitate  retreat :  knapsacks, 
coats,  caps,  blankets,  muskets, 
spades,  and  axes,  were  gathered 
up  in  such  profusion,  that  before 
many  hours  were  over,  cartloads  of 
captured  property  were  on  the  way 
to  Richmond. 

In  one  place  was  a  barrel  of  mo- 
lasses with  the  end  stove  in,  at  an- 
other spot  a  pile  of  biscuits  reach- 
ing up  to  the  horses'  knees — freshly- 
baked  biscuits,  moreover,  as  the 
hungry  traveller  had  the  pleasure 
of  ascertaining  by  personal  experi- 
ence. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  abandoned  camp  was,  that  it 
had  the  appearance  of  having  be- 
longed to  a  besieged,  not  a  besieg- 
ing army.  Here  were  carefully 
constructed  sand-bag  batteries,  with 
raised  platforms  of  timber  for  the 
guns  inside  ;  while  without,  in  the 
ditch,  a  number  of  fine  saplings  had 
been  thrown,  with  their  ends  point- 
ing outwards,  so  as  to  act  like  a 
palisade.  Here  also  were  long  lines 
of  breastworks  connecting  one  bat- 
tery with  another.  In  another 
position  were  extensive  rifle-pits. 

The  Confederate  camp,  on  the 
contrary,  had  lain  in  the  open 
woods,  and  it  was  only  on  a  few 
prominent  positions  that  earth- 
works or  rifle-pits  had  been  thrown 
up. 

During  the  whole  of  Sunday  the 
29th,  the  Confederate  troops  were 
pressing  on  through  deep  sandy 
roads  in  pursuit  of  the  Northern 
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army.  The  divisions  under  Long- 
street  and  A.  P.  Hill  recrossed  the 
Chickahominy,  and  pursued  their 
way  down  the  roads  leading  towards 
Charles  City,  in  hopes  of  overtak- 
ing the  Federals  before  they  could 
reach  the  James  Kiver.  In  the 
mean  time  Jackson's  forces  were 
repairing  Bottoms  Bridge,  some 
miles  lower  down  the  Chickaho- 
miny, which  they  crossed  without 
opposition  on  Sunday  night  and 
Monday  morning. 

The  country  for  about  twenty-five 
miles  below  Eichmond,  towards 
Charles  City,  is  a  forest,  alternating 
in  tracts  of  pine  and  oak,  according 
to  the  soil,  interspersed  with  fre- 
quent clearings  of  from  fifty  or  sixty 
to  some  hundred  acres  in  size.  It 
is  only  on  the  rich  lands  by  the 
banks  of  the  James  Kiver  that  there 
is  anything  like  an  open  country. 
It  was  therefore  easy  for  M'Clel- 
lan's  rear- guard  to  cover  their  re- 
treat by  posting  artillery  at  some 
large  clearing  on  the  skirt  of  the 
woods,  with  an  open  space  to  play 
over,  keeping  their  infantry  sup- 
ports under  cover  of  the  woods 
immediately  behind.  The  Confe- 
derates were  thus  obliged  to  advance 
through  the  opposite  woods  under 
the  shells  from  the  Federal  batte- 
ries, and  then  charge  across  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  It  was  in  engagements  of 
this  kind  that  the  Confederates 
suffered  their  most  severe  losses. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  Federals 
were  in  great  peril.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Monday  the  30th,  they  were 
attacked  on  the  flank  of  their  line 
of  retreat  in  just  such  a  position  as 
above  described.  The  Confederates 
charged  their  batteries,  driving 
them  as  usual  from  their  guns,  of 
which  they  captured  fifteen.  Three 
hours  more  daylight  to  allow  Ma- 
gruder's  division  to  have  pressed 
the  advantage  gained  by  this  charge, 
and  the  greater  part  of  M'Clellan's 
rear-guard,  together  with  the  whole 
of  his  reserve  artillery,  must  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates. But  night  closed  over 
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the  retreat  of  the  Federal  troops. 
The  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged, 
wearied  with  two  days'  heavy 
marching,  lay  down  on  the  field. 
The  smoke  of  the  musketry  was 
still  hanging  about  the  tree -tops 
when  the  camp-fires  were  lit ;  the 
dry  pine  sticks  soon  blazed  up  mer- 
rily, and  the  fitful  firelight,  gleam- 
ing out  among  the  dark  stems  of 
the  trees,  showed  the  soldiers  ga- 
thering together  in  different  groups. 
The  events  of  the  day  were  told 
over  ;  the  prospect  of  catching  the 
Yankees  to-morrow,  before  they  got 
under  cover  of  their  gunboats,  was 
hopefully  discussed.  One  man  was 
inquiring  concerning  his  captain — 
he  had  fallen — had  he  been  killed 
or  wounded  1  Another  had  found 
the  colonel's  hat,  and  was  asking 
whether  he  had  been  seen  since  the 
advance  through  the  wood  :  a  third 
wished  to  hear  of  his  son,  who  was 
serving  in  another  regiment  :  while 
another  again  had  no  questions  to 
ask ;  he  had  lost  all  his  four 
brothers  in  the  fight  of  Friday.  A 
feeble-looking  lad  near  by,  while 
stirring  some  indescribable  mixture 
in  a  frying-pan,  was  humming,  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  the  popular  air — 

"  The  despot's  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland." 

He  was  evidently  one  of  the  Mary- 
land exiles. 

Frequent  groups  of  Federal  pri- 
soners, under  the  escort  of  a  couple 
of  men,  were  passing  towards  the 
rear.  They  contrasted  strangely  in 
their  neat  blue  uniforms  with  the 
rough-looking  soldiers  who  stopped 
to  look  at  them  as  they  passed, 
greeting  them  with  a  smile,  and  the 
words,  "  On  to  Richmond!" 

All  the  while  the  regiments  com- 
ing up  from  the  rear  to  relieve^  those 
which  had  been  in  the  engagement 
were  slowly  winding  by.  They  had 
been  marching  two  days  under  a  hot 
sun,  and  it  was  now  midnight. 
"  Push  on,  boys — push  on ! "  said  an 
officer  behind  the  column.  "  Yes/' 
cried  one  of  the  privates,  "  push  on, 
boys,  push  on  ;  and  then  in  the 
morning  pitch  right  in  :  that's  the 
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way  to  get  our  country  back."     It 
was  one  of  the  Virginian  regiments. 

Before  long,  however,  fatigue  had 
produced  a  philosophical  indiffer- 
ence to  everything  except  food  and 
sleep  ;  even  the  camp-fires  only 
smouldered  on  in  a  lazy  manner. 

Next  day,  Tuesday,  the  1st  of 
July,  the  fight  was  renewed,  or 
rather  a  mad  attack  was  made  with 
some  6000  men  against  a  hill  held 
by  some  40,000  men,  with  between 
30  and  40  pieces  of  artillery  in 
position,  and  strengthened  on  one 
side  by  a  line  of  rifle-pits,  on  an- 
other by  a  barricade  of  felled  timber. 
The  Confederates  lost  heavily,  and 
gained  no  further  advantage  than 
that  of  inflicting  a  rather  greater 
numerical  loss  on  the  enemy,  and 
pressing  his  retreat. 

The  Federals  abandoned  that  po- 
sition the  same  night  (Tuesday, 
July  l),  leaving  all  their  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  some  300 
wounded  in  a  house  near  by.  Boxes 
of  ammunition — some  of  them  un- 
opened— coats,  knapsacks,  blankets, 
and  rifles  were  left  in  such  numbers, 
that  two  days  after  they  had  not  all 
been  gathered  up.  At  a  corner  of 
the  road,  just  below  the  hill,  was  a 
group  of  a  dozen  or  more  waggons 
and  a  few  caissons,  partly  burned,1 
with  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  cut. 
In  crossing  a  small  stream  on  the 
road,  the  horses'  hoofs  blackened  the 
water  by  treading  gunpowder  out 
of  some  large  cartridges  for  rifle 
cannon  which  had  been  thrown  in. 
Similar  scenes  of  the  destruction 
of  abandoned  arms  and  property 
occurred  at  almost  every  second 
turning  along  the  roads  by  which 
M'Clellan  retreated.  And  what  is 
here  described  is  only  what  occurred 
on  the  right  of  the  advancing  army  of 
the  Confederates ;  on  the  left,  along 
the  line  by  which  M'Clellan  had 
been  accustomed  to  draw  his  sup- 
plies from  the  York  River,  the  loss 
to  the  Federals  was  infinitely  greater. 
One  pile  alone  of  commissary  stores 
not  far  from  the  White  House,  which 
was  lighted  on  the  27th  of  June, 
was  still  burning  on  the  10th  of 
July.  This  may  give  some  idea  of 


the  scale  on  which  the  Northerners 
were  forced  to  destroy  their  sup- 
plies. 

Rifles,  which  the  Federal  soldiers 
threw  away  in  their  flight,  were 
gathered  up  literally  in  cartloads  ; 
37,000  were  delivered  to  the  care  of 
the  War  Department  at  Richmond. 

One  of  the  prizes  taken,  which 
afforded  the  Confederate  soldiers 
much  merriment,  was  a  national 
star-spangled  banner  of  unusual 
dimensions,  intended,  it  was  said 
by  the  prisoners,  to  have  been 
hoisted  over  the  Capitol  at  Rich- 
mond to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July. 
Another  curious  keepsake  left  by 
the  free  and  Republican  army  was 
a  cat-o' -nine-tails,  very  neatly  manu- 
factured, with  wooden  handle  and 
leather  thongs. 

After  Tuesday  there  was  no  en- 
gagement worth  mentioning.  By 
Thursday  M'Clellan  had  established 
himself  in  a  position  on  the  James 
River,  which  the  Confederates  did 
not  venture  to  attack. 

Thus  did  General  M'Clellan  suc- 
cessfully "  effect  a  flank  movement, 
in  order  to  improve  his  strategic 
position  ; "  and  thus  did  he  reach 
his  new  base  of  operations. 

On  Thurday,  June  26,  he  was 
within  five  miles  of  Richmond  ;  on 
Thursday,  July  3,  he  was  over  thirty 
miles  from  Richmond. 

He  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates 51  pieces  of  cannon,  10,000 
prisoners,  and  37,000  small-arms, 
besides  some  stores  and  other  pro- 
perty saved  from  destruction. 

This  flank  movement  of  M'Clel- 
lan's  has  again  somewhat  postponed 
the  termination  to  this  ninety-days' 
rebellion.  It  appears  rather  more 
probable  that  Jackson  will  be  in 
Pennsylvania  this  autumn  than  that 
M'Clellan  will  reach  Richmond. 

This  defeat,  however,  is  more 
than  a  mere  temporary  reverse.  It 
shows  that  the  North,  with  all  the 
energy  it  has  exerted,  has  not  the 
power  to  carry  out  its  purpose. 

The  battle  of  Bull's  Run  oc- 
curred in  July  1861.  The  Lincoln 
Government  then  commenced  de- 
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voting  its  chief  energies  to  rais- 
ing and  equipping  this,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  pre- 
parations occupied  seven  months, 
till  last  April  it  was  sent  forth  to 
subjugate  the  South.  It  has,  how- 
ever, proved  insufficient  to  occupy 
the  single  State  of  Virginia,  great 

Cof  which  was  asserted  to  be 
1  to  the  North.  In  no  instance 
has  it  ventured  twenty-five  miles 
from  its  transports.  The  Lincoln 
Government  contemplate  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  whole  of  the 
Confederate  States :  one-third  of  their 
term  of  power  has  elapsed,  and  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  establish 
an  efficient  military  occupation  in 
a  single  one  of  the  seceded  States. 
In  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  Confede- 
rate notes  pass  current  within  the 
Federal  lines,  and  daily  communi- 
cation is  maintained  with  the  Con- 
federate authorities.  Far  from  being 
able  to  establish  any  kind  of  settled 
government  in  those  portions  of 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  which  are 
held  by  their  land  forces,  they  are 
unable  to  suppress  the  adherents  of 
the  Southern  cause,  who  openly 
defy  their  authority,  in  Kentucky 
and  in  Missouri. 

By  water  they  have  met  with  no 
resistance,  and  have  successfully  oc- 
cupied many  ports,  but  in  no  single 
instance  have  they  been  able  to  ex- 
tend their  authority  thirty  miles 
from  the  water. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Government 
of  the  Confederate  States  has  had 
a  year  to  consolidate  its  power,  and 
it  has,  at  the  present  moment,  both 
a  more  numerous  and  a  better  armed 
and  equipped  army  in  the  field  than 
it  has  ever  yet  had. 

If  Mr  Lincoln's  armies  have  been 
unable  to  get  complete  possession 
even  of  Tennessee,  his  Government 
has  been  still  less  successful  in  re- 
uniting any  portion  of  territory. 

Let  us  take  Virginia  as  an  ex- 
ample, of  which  the  writer  can  speak 
from  personal  observation. 

This  State,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  was  disposed,  even  after  Mr 
Lincoln's  election,  to  stand  by  the 
Union  and  the  existing  Constitu- 


tion. It  joined  the  Confederacy 
tardily  and  reluctantly.  The  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  not  passed 
till  after  Mr  Lincoln's  proclamation 
calling  out  an  armed  force  to  invade 
the  South,  and,  as  many  Virginians 
to  this  day  assert,  never  would  have 
been  passed  but  for  that  proclama- 
tion. 

If,  therefore,  the  Northern  Gov- 
ernment could  look  for  support  in 
any  of  the  seceded  States,  it  would 
be  in  Virginia.  They  have  even 
claimed  to  have  this  State  so  far 
with  them  as  to  retain  in  Congress 
at  Washington  a  pretended  repre- 
sentative of  Virginia. 

Now  to  give  some  idea  of  the  actual 
state  of  feeling  in  Virginia.  Men  who 
voted  for  the  Union  candidates  to  the 
Convention  are  not  only  now  serving 
in  the  Confederate  army,  but  are 
among  the  most  violent  enemies  of 
the  North.  Throughout  even  those 
districts  which  are  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Federal  troops,  a  Southern 
soldier,  or  any  Southerner,  may 
throw  himself  on  the  protection  of 
the  first  person  he  meets  on  the 
road,  rich  or  poor,  man  or  woman, 
with  the  most  perfect  safety.  He 
will  not  only  receive  information 
as  to  which  roads  are  held  by  the 
Yankees,  and  so  forth,  but  if  it  is 
possible  to  help  him  on  his  road 
or  receive  him  in-doors  it  will  be 
done.  The  fact  that  he  is  embarked 
in  "  the  cause,"  is  sufficient  recom- 
mendation. He  may  tell  his  story 
at  the  bar-room  to  the  whole  village, 
and  count  with  perfect  safety  on 
secrecy.  And  this  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
Federals,  with  large  amounts  of 
secret  service  money  at  the  disposal 
of  their  officers ! 

The  following  incident  will  serve 
as  an  illustration  : — 

A  dozen  private  citizens  set  out 
to  capture  eight  deserters  from  the 
Southern  army,  who  had  so  far 
made  good  their  escape  as  to  be  in 
a  boat  on  the  Potomac.  A  fight 
ensued,  in  which  three  of  the  citi- 
zens were  wounded.  They,  however, 
captured  the  deserters,  and  carried 
all  but  two  of  them  thence  fifty 
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miles,  until  they  delivered  them  up 
within  the  Confederate  lines. 

So  hostile  are  the  people  that  it 
is  unsafe  for  Federal  soldiers  to 
move  to  any  distance  from  their 
main  body,  because  those  citizens 
who  have  been  excused  from  mili- 
tary service,  on  account  of  age  or 
health,  will  combine  among  them- 
selves to  lie  in  ambush  for  the  in- 
vaders if  they  think  they  have  any 
chance  of  inflicting  upon  them 
some  injury.  To  mention  two  in- 
stances :  On  one  occasion  a  party 
of  a  hundred  Federal  soldiers  was 
attacked,  and  fifteen  were  killed. 
On  another  occasion,  out  of  a  small 
party  of  eleven,  two  were  killed, 
eight  were  taken,  and  one  escaped. 

Even  the  women  take  part  in 
the  war.  At  the  time  of  Stuart's 
cavalry  raid  in  rear  of  M'Clellan's 
camp,  there  was  one  lady  who  cap- 
tured two  Federal  troopers.  The 
two  cavaliers  were  in  the  act  of 
effecting  a  rapid  flank  movement 
along  the  road  close  to  her  house, 
when  she  stepped  out  in  front  of 
them,  and  called  on  them  to  sur- 
render, saying  there  was  no  escape. 
The  defenders  of  the  Union  dis- 
mounted, laid  their  arms  at  the 
corner  of  the  fence,  and  retired,  by 
the  lady's  direction,  to  a  back  room 
in  the  house.  About  an  hour  after, 
the  Confederate  cavalry  did  really 
appear,  and  the  prisoners  were  duly 
delivered  over  by  their  captor. 

At  Winchester,  when  Banks  re- 
treated through  the  town  from 
Jackson,  some  of  the  women  fired 
upon  the  Federal  troops,  and  not 
entirely  without  effect,  for  a  few 
were  killed.  This,  when  first  re- 
ported, was  contradicted.  The  in- 
formant, on  whose  authority  it  is 
here  stated,  was  an  eyewitness. 

If  this  is  the  species  of  resistance 
which  the  Federals  meet  with  in 
Virginia,  what  would  they  have  to 
expect  if  they  ever  got  to  Georgia 
or  South  Carolina  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  former  party 
distinctions  have  been  completely 
obliterated  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State  by  a  common  hatred 
against  the  invaders  of  their  soil ; 
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and,  at  the  present  day,  the  feeling 
of  a  Venetian  towards  the  Austrians 
is  a  friendly  and  charitable  senti- 
ment, compared  with  that  of  a  Vir- 
ginian towards  the  Yankees. 

As  the  war  continues,  this  hatred 
is  becoming  more  and  more  bitter. 

Hitherto  there  have  been  very 
few  acts  of  severity.  M'Clellan's 
forces  are  under  better  discipline 
than  any  others  in  America ;  and 
it  should  be  mentioned  to  his 
honour  that,  of  all  the  Northern 
commanders,  he  has  been  the  only 
one  who  has  steadily  kept  in  view 
the  principles  on  which  civilised 
men  ought  to  conduct  war. 

The  only  well-authenticated  act 
of  cruelty  has  been  that  of  shelling 
houses  from  boats  on  the  Potomac, 
which  has  been  done  not  as  a  mili- 
tary measure,  but  as  a  punishment 
to  the  owners  for  entertaining  men 
on  their  way  to  join  the  Southern 
army.  This  has  been  done  without 
warning  to  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
two  instances  there  were  women 
actually  in  the  house  when  the  first 
shells  passed  through  it.  Happily 
such  cases  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
ceptional. 

The  houses,  too,  of  prominent 
Secessionists  have  been  burnt,  and 
books,  pictures,  and  furniture  in 
some  instances  wantonly  destroyed ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Federal 
commanders  in  Virginia  have  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  increasing  the 
loss  and  suffering  which  the  passage 
of  an  army  always  entails  on  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Federal  armies  are  now, 
however,  to  act  on  a  new  system. 
They  are  to  subsist  on  the  country 
through  which  they  pass.  No  guard 
is  to  be  placed  over  private  property. 
Every  adult  male  citizen  is  to  be 
seized ;  and  in  case  of  his  declining 
the  oath  of  allegiance — to  take 
which  renders  him  guilty,  in  his 
own  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
his  neighbours,  of  perjury  and  trea- 
son— he  is  to  be  driven  from  his 
home.  Furthermore,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  rendered  responsible,  even 
with  their  lives,  for  any  attack 
which  may  be  made  on  the  Federal 
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troops  within  those  imaginary  boun- 
daries which  Northern  generals  call 
their  lines. 

The  execution  of  these  orders  is 
not  likely  to  conciliate  the  Virgi- 
nians, nor  is  any  severity  towards 
citizens  likely  to  put  a  stop  to 
guerilla  attacks,  although  it  may 
very  probably  produce  reprisals. 

Such  a  system  cannot  fail  to  in- 
tensify the  hatred  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  to  increase  the  tendency 
to  cruel  and  savage  conduct,  which, 
it  must  be  owned  with  regret,  is 
daily  gaining  ground  on  both  sides. 
It  may  seem  unfair  to  say  this  of 
both  sides,  when  the  Southern  arms 
have  never  been  sullied  by  any  un- 
worthy act,  despite  the  provoca- 
tions received  from  Generals  But- 
ler, Wool,  and  Pope.  But  this  is 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the 
advantage  which  the  South  enjoys 
over  the  North,  in  having  a  far 
superior  set  of  men  in  power,  who 
would  never  countenance  any  ex- 
cess on  the  part  of  their  subordi- 
nates. The  Northern  leaders  are, 
however,  now  using  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  exasperate  the  South. 
If  the  President's  proclamation  just 
issued  (July  25) — which  will,  within 
two  months'  time,  forfeit  not  only 
the  property  but  the  lives  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Confederate  States — should  be 
anywhere  carried  into  effect,  it 
may  perhaps  drive  the  people  of 
the  South  to  retaliatory  measures. 
This  proclamation,  in  point  of  fact, 
amounts  to  that  vigorous  measure 
which  has  long  been  advocated  by 
the  extreme  party  at  the  North — 
namely,  a  universal  confiscation  of 
property,  so  that  loyal  settlers  may 
be  able  to  occupy  the  deserted 
properties. 

If  the  people  of  the  North  are 
bent  on  prosecuting  the  war,  these 
are  undoubtedly  the  right  prin- 
ciples upon  which  to  act. 

The  mistake  of  the  moderate 
party  of  the  North  has  been  that 
of  advocating  war  together  with 
conciliatory  measures.  They  have 
not  realised  the  fact  that  the  war 
has  united  the  two  sections  against 
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each  other,  and  that  the  South, 
being  the  invaded  and  the  weaker, 
has  been  the  most  firmly  united  of 
the  two.  The  South  will  listen  to 
no  conciliation,  and  will  accept  no 
compromise.  They  will  not  con- 
sent to  treat  upon  any  other  basis 
than  that  of  separation.  The  coun- 
try must  be  ruined  before  it  can 
be  subdued. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  any  longer 
on  the  original  merits  of  Secession. 
Separation  is  now  not  a  question 
of  right,  or  even  of  expediency, 
but  a  simple  matter  of  fact.  The 
people  of  the  Confederate  States 
are  a  separate  nation ;  distinct 
from  the  Northern  people  not  only 
in  their  customs  and  their  social 
relations,  but  in  their  whole  mode 
of  thought,  in  their  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  some  extent  even  in 
their  laws. 

The  Southern  States  seceded 
mainly  for  the  better  security  of 
their  slave  property,  but  now  they 
are  fighting  for  their  soil  :  slave- 
holder and  non  -  slaveholder  are 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  ranks  to  struggle  against  what 
they  feel  to  be  an  intolerable  op- 
pression. With  the  South  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  party  contest ;  it  is 
a  national  war.  And  each  succes- 
sive day  cements  the  common  hat- 
red against  the  invader.  Recon- 
struction of  any  Union  is  out  of  the 
question.  Indeed,  no  government 
is  possible  in  which  men  from  the 
North  and  from  the  South  should 
participate  on  equal  terms.  In  the 
South  there  has  arisen  a  general 
feeling  of  personal  hatred  towards 
the  North.  Failing  success,  the 
men  of  the  South  declare  they 
would  consent  to  be  dependent, 
not  to  say  on  France  or  England, 
but  on  Spain  or  on  Timbuctoo, 
rather  than  ever  again  have  any 
dealings  with  such  a  Government 
as  that  which  prevails  at  Washing- 
ton. Men  who  a  few  months  ago 
cursed  South  Carolina  as  the  cause 
of  these  civil  troubles,  now  thank 
Heaven  for  having  precipitated  the 
issue,  and  only  blame  their  own 
blindness  in  not  perceiving  that 
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they  had  to  deal  at  the  North  with 
a  cruel  and  perfidious  power.  They 
had  hoped  to  separate,  if  not  in 
peace,  yet  after  a  slight  show  of 
war.  They  were  bitterly  deceived 
when  the  North  embarked  unani- 
mously in  a  war  of  spoliation,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  they  rejoice  at 
the  sight  of  every  fresh  sod  which 
is  turned  over  a  Northern  soldier. 
They  exult  to  see  their  enemies 
laid  under  that  soil  which  they 
came  to  conquer  and  to  possess. 

Mr  Trollope,  in  his  '  North  Amer- 
ica/ says  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  North  to  yield  without  war; 
that  it  was  the  South  which  chose 
violence,  and  ought  therefore  to 
bear  the  consequences  without  re- 
crimination. In  point  of  argu- 
ment, this  may  be  true.  In  order 
to  understand  the  resentment  felt 
in  the  South,  however,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  look  a  few  months 
back  :  innumerable  extracts  might 
be  quoted  from  the  Northern  papers 
on  the  expediency  of  peaceful  separa- 
tion. The  South  counted  on  this. 
They  point  to  the  declarations  made 
in  the  North  :  to  such  declarations, 
for  instance,  as  those  made  at  that 
Democratic  meeting  in  December 
1860,  when  ex-Senator  Dix,  now  a 
Major-General  in  the  Federal  ser- 
vice, was  Chairman  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Resolutions.  They  quote 
the  language  held  by  such  men  as 
Dickinson,  Reverdy  Johnson,  and 
Winthrop  ;  they  look  back  to  the 
record  of  the  Conciliation  meeting 
at  Faneuil  Hall  eighteen  months 
ago,  when  E.  Everett  was  praised 
for  writing — "  If  our  sister  States 
must  leave  us,  in  the  name  of  Hea- 
ven let  them  go  in  peace."  If  any 
faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  declara- 
tions of  men,  publicly  and  deliber- 
ately made,  the  South  had  a  right 
to  expect  that  at  least  such  men  as 
these  would  have  raised  their  voices 
in  the  interest  of  peace.  Far  from 
this,  they  now  find  them  sup- 
porting the  war,  and  even  urging 
conquest  and  spoliation.  This  it 
is  which  inspires  every  man  of  the 
South  with  a  personal  bitterness 
against  the  politicians  of  the  North, 
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which  is  far  beyond  common  en- 
mity, for  it  is  that  feeling  of  resent- 
ment and  contempt  which  one  man 
feels  towards  another  whom  he  once 
trusted,  and  whom  he  has  subse- 
quently found  to  be  false. 

These  feelings  are  violent,  per- 
haps unreasonably  violent ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the 
Southerners  throughout  the  Confed- 
eracy have  not  only  suffered  every 
possible  inconvenience  and  even 
hardship  on  account  of  this  war, 
but  that  there  is  scarcely  a  family 
which  has  not  already  lost  some  re- 
lative :  for  the  troops  at  the  South 
have  been  raised  by  such  a  general 
move  on  the  part  of  the  population 
as  can  only  take  place  in  a  war  of 
liberation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  the  North  boast  that 
they  have  not  yet  felt  this  war ; 
and  Northern  officers,  when  cap- 
tured, assure  the  Confederates  that, 
as  to  the  Northern  losses,  every 
respectable  man  in  the  North  se- 
cretly rejoices  to  see  the  low  popu- 
lace from  the  great  towns  and  the 
Irish  and  German  emigrants  so  con- 
veniently disposed  of. 

What  has  been  said  above,  al- 
though inadequate  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  full  force  of  resentment 
which  animates  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  States,  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  impossibility  of 
their  returning  to  live  under  the 
same  government  with  their  ene- 
mies. It  is  too  late.  The  so-called 
Union  party  cannot  count  on  the 
support  of  even  a  small  minority 
within  the  seceded  States.  Mr 
Thurlow  Weed  himself  confessed 
this  in  the  'Albany  Journal'  a  few 
days  since. 

The  object,  then,  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  this  war  is  undeni- 
ably to  establish  a  dominion  such 
as  that  which  the  ablest  of  our 
political  writers  has  pointed  out, 
on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  to 
be  one  of  the  worst  possible  forms 
of  oppression — namely,  the  absolute 
dominion  of  a  majority  in  one  sec- 
tion of  a  country  over  a  minority 
geographically  separated  from  them. 

The  actual  state  of  America  more 
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than  bears  out  the  writer's  able 
speculations  :  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, his  pen  has  lately  been  em- 
ployed in  trying  to  throw  a  veil  over 
the  facts,  which  furnish  daily  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  his  theory. 

Not  to  quote  instances  from  ter- 
ritory avowedly  under  military  oc- 
cupation, or  from  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  where  part  of  the  popu- 
lation are  in  arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  to  take  a  peaceful 
State,  Maryland.  This  State  was 
said  to  be  loyal ;  and  it  is  true 
that  a  numerous  party  among  her 
citizens  are  in  favour  of  the  Union. 
Yet  what  is  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment in  Maryland  ]  Members  of 
the  State  Legislature  have  been 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  some  have  now  been  for  ten 
months,  without  any  form  of  trial, 
without  so  much  as  a  reason  defi- 
nitely assigned.  This  was,  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Seward,  to  inspire  a 
"wholesome  terror"  through  the 
State.  At  the  elections  soldiers 
were  stationed  at  the  polls  ;  many 
citizens  were  hindered  from  voting, 
while  the  votes  of  Federal  soldiers 
who  had  never  been  citizens  of 
Maryland  were  registered. 

The  laws  of  treason  have  been 
extended.  It  is  treason  for  a 
Marylander  to  cross  the  Potomac 
and  return  to  his  home,  although 
the  opposite  shore  has  for  some 
time  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Federal  forces.  Arrests  are  made 
without  legal  warrant,  and  the 
prisoners  are  not  brought  to  any 
trial,  but  after  a  time  are  either 
released  or  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette 
at  pleasure.  Arrests  are  made  on 
charges  of  treasonable  language,  the 
informer  not  being  even  required 
to  make  oath  of  what  he  states : 
consequently  there  is  a  nourishing 
system  of  delation.  All  these  are 
matters  of  daily  occurrence  ;  if 
names  and  dates  are  not  given,  it  is 
only  for  want  of  space.  If  required, 
they  shall  be  forthcoming. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  since  that 
some  men  accused  of  treasonable 
language  in  Massachusetts  were 
dismissed,  it  having  been  argued 
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before  the  court  that  there  must 
exist  an  overt  act  to  constitute 
treason. 

Not  long  since,  in  Maryland,  a 
lawyer,  making  use  of  the  same 
argument,  made  bold  to  say,  in  de- 
fence of  a  youthful  client,  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  words  "  Hur- 
rah for  Jeff.  Davis ! "  did  not  consti- 
tute the  crime  of  treason  against 
the  United  States.  The  lawyer 
was  arrested,  and  is  now  at  Fort 
Lafayette.  At  one  period  children 
were  arrested  in  Baltimore  for  be- 
ing dressed  in  red  and  white. 

In  defence  of  these  proceedings, 
we  are  reminded  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  has  been  suspended  in  Eng- 
land more  than  once.  True.  But 
when  has  the  law  been  openly  and 
systematically  disregarded,  and  the 
authority  of  the  judiciary  violently 
over-ridden  by  the  officers  of  the 
executive,  without  any  legislative 
authority  whatsoever?  Arbitrary 
power  in  America  has  no  regular 
form,  no  public  system.  The  people 
have  established  a  rough  and  ready 
despotism  which  acts  without  rule, 
and,  therefore,  the  more  efficiently. 

European  experience  proves  how 
press  laws  may  be  avoided.  Mr 
Lincoln's  Government  has  recourse 
to  means  more  effectual  than  the 
censorship.  If  a  paper  has  offended, 
the  editor  is  consigned,  without 
warning,  to  the  nearest  fort ;  if 
necessary,  his  staff  is  sent  along 
with  him.  For  a  minor  offence,  the 
provost-marshal  walks  into  the  pre- 
mises, demands  the  keys,  and  de- 
clares the  office  closed  until  further 
orders. 

These  energetic  measures  have 
taught  obedience.  It  is  signified 
by  telegraph  from  Washington  that 
such  a  despatch  is  not  for  publica- 
tion ;  or  that  such  a  sentence,  or 
such  and  such  words,  are  to  be 
omitted  ;  and  it  is  done.  The 
local  authorities  give  the  editor  to 
understand  that  the  circumstances 
of  such  and  such  an  arrest  are  not 
for  publication ;  and  the  editor 
obeys. 

It  must  not  be  for  a  moment 
supposed  from  these  accounts  that 
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the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  North 
are  in  any  way  interfered  with  by 
the  Government.  These  acts  occur 
in  places  in  which  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  would  gladly  see  the 
Government  adopt  more  stringent 
measures.  The  majority  thorough- 
ly support  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. Redress,  therefore,  is  hope- 
less. Mr  Seward's  system  is  leni- 
ent compared  with  the  measures 
which  might  to-morrow  be  passed 
by  popular  vote  in  the  Northern 
States.  For  a  minority  placed  in 
such  a  position  there  is  no  safety, 
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except  in  separation.  This  is  be- 
ginning to  be  practically  felt  in  the 
border  States,  and,  consequently,  a 
leaning  towards  the  South  is  daily 
gaining  ground.  They  must  join 
the  South  in  self-defence. 

The  prosecution  of  this  war  will 
not  only  array  the  States  which 
have  already  seceded  into  a  com- 
pact and  hostile  nation,  but  it  will 
probably  drive  the  border  States  to 
seek  security  in  joining  the  South- 
ern Confederacy. 

WASHINGTON,  July  27, 1862. 
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PART   IX. 


NO.  XIII. — ON  ESSAY-WRITING  IN  GENERAL,    AND   THESE  ESSAYS   IN  PARTICULAR. 


THERE  is  no  peculiarity  in  Mon- 
taigne which  more  called  forth  the 
censure  of  his  earlier  critics  than 
the  frequent  want  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  subject  matter  of 
his  discourse,  and  the  title  prefixed 
to  it. 

"  Witness,"  says  one  of  the  friend- 
liest of  his  commentators, — "  Wit- 
ness the  Essays  *  On  the  History 
of  Spurina,'  '  On  some  Verses  of 
Virgil/  *  On  Vanity,'  '  On  Physiog- 
nomy,' <kc. ',  in  these  the  author  in- 
coherently rambles  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another  without  any  order 
or  connection." 

Now,  whether  this  peculiarity  in 
Montaigne  be  really  a  fault  or  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  him,  it  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
premeditation  and  care.  With  all  his 
vivacity,  Montaigne  was  essentially 
artistic,  sparing  no  pains  to  do  his 
best  for  the  work  to  which  his  genius 
was  the  best  adapted. 

If  in  each  succeeding  edition  of 
his  Essays  he  did  not  materially 
correct  what  had  been  already  writ- 


ten, it  was  because,  as  he  tells  us, 
— "  Writers  should  well  consider 
what  they  do  before  they  give  their 
wares  to  the  light — they  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  haste — who  hastens  them  1 " 
But  though  he  so  deliberately  weigh- 
ed the  substance  and  so  elaborately 
settled  the  form  of  sentences  once 
set  in  type,  that  he  found  no  cause 
to  recast  them, — still,  in  each  suc- 
ceeding edition  he  interpolated  new 
sentences  rich  with  new  illustrations 
from  riper  experience  or  extended 
scholarship.  So  that  his  style,  as  it 
now  comes  down  to  us,  has  been 
compared  to  a  pearl  necklace,  in 
which  all  the  pearls  were  original- 
ly of  equal  size,  but  to  which, 
from  time  to  time,  pearls  much 
larger  have  been  added,  increas- 
ing the  value  of  the  necklace,  but 
impairing  the  symmetry  of  the 
setting. 

But  it  is  evident  from  his  own 
frank  avowals  that  Montaigne  de- 
liberately resolved,  at  the  first, 
upon  that  freedom  of  movement, 
that  licence  of  "leap  and  skip," 
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•which  he  continued  with  unabated 
vivacity  to  the  last.  "  I  go  out  of 
the  way,"  he  says,  "  but  it  is  rather 
from  a  wantonness  than  heedless- 
ness.  I  love  the  poetic  ramble  by 
leaps  and  skips — it  is  an  art,  as 
Plato  says — light,  nimble,  and  a 
little  mad  dish."  He  proceeds  to 
defend  himself  by  the  authority  of 
his  acknowledged  model  among  the 
ancient  writers.  "  There  are,"  he 
observes,  "  pieces  in  Plutarch,  where 
he  forgets  his  theme, — where  the 
proposition  of  his  argument  is  only 
found  by  incidence,  and  stuffed 
throughout  with  foreign  matter. 
Good  God  !  how  beautiful  then  are 
his  variations  and  frolicsome  sallies, 
and  then  most  beautiful  when  they 
seem  to  be  fortuitous  and  intro- 
duced for  want  of  heed.  It  is  the 
inattentive  reader  that  loses  my 
subject,  and  not  I  :  there  will  al- 
ways be  found  some  phrase  or  other 
in  a  corner,  that  is  to  the  purpose, 
though  it  lie  very  close."* 

It  is  clear  from  all  this  that  Mon- 
taigne wrote  as  great  artists  do 
write — viz.,  from  an  unerring  per- 
ception of  that  which  was  most  suit- 
able to  his  own  genius,  and  let  me 
add,  of  that  which  may  be  less  evi- 
dent to  the  commonplace  order  of 
critics — viz.,  the  true  theory  and 
spirit  of  the  kind  of  work  which 
had  engaged  his  forethought  and 
concentrated  his  study. 

For  in  the  art  of  essay-writing 
there  appear  to  be  two  extremes 
necessarily  opposed  to  each  other — 
towards  one  or  the  other  of  which 
the  intermediate  varieties  of  that 
class  of  composition  tend  to  gravi- 
tate— firstly,  the  essay  which  is  in 
spirit  and  form  didatic,  and  sets 
forth  a  definite  proposition,  to  be 
established  by  logical  reasoning 
and  connected  argument.  In  such 
essays,  addressed  rigidly  to  the 
understanding,  the  personality  of 
the  writer  disappears.  In  a  treatise 
on  the  Circulating  Medium,  on 
the  Comparative  Populousness  of 
the  Ancient  States,  on  some  vexed 
point  in  political  economy,  statistics, 
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moral  science,  &c.,  the  author,  even 
where  his  name  gives  to  his  opinions 
a  recognised  authority,  must  not  dis- 
tract your  attention  from  his  argu- 
ment by  attempts  to  engage  your  in- 
terest in  himself.  Directly  opposed 
to  this  species  of  essay  is  that  in 
which  the  writer  does  not  profess 
to  enforce  any  abstract  propo- 
sition by  sustained  ratiocination, 
but  rather  pours  forth  to  the  reader, 
as  he  would  to  an  intimate  friend, 
his  individual  impressions  and  con- 
victions, his  sentiments,  his  fan- 
cies ;  not  imposing  on  you  a  school- 
man's doctrine,  but  imparting  to 
you  a  companion's  mind.  He  does 
not  sternly  say  to  you,  "  You  should 
think  this  or  that;"  but  rather, 
"  This  or  that  is  what  I  think, 
fancy,  or  feel."  As  the  first-men- 
tioned kind  of  essay,  addressed 
solely  to  the  understanding,  is  in- 
herently didactic  in  the  substance, 
so  it  is  essentially  prosaic  in  the 
style.  Whatever  the  elegance  of 
its  periods,  whatever  the  felicity  of 
its  ornaments,  still  the  elegance  is 
that  of  appropriate  lucidity  in  state- 
ment and  polished  vigour  in  reason- 
ing ;  and  the  ornament  is  only  feli- 
citous, where,  like  the  golden  en- 
richment of  the  Milanese  coats  of 
steel,  it  renders  more  conspicuous 
the  sterner  metal  on  which  it  be- 
stows an  additional  value.  But 
the  second  kind  of  essay  has  in  it 
much  of  the  generical  spirit  of 
poetry.  And  so  Montaigne  himself 
very  justly  conceived,  implying  the 
excuse  for  his  own  playful  licences, 
where  alone  it  ought  to  be  sought, 
and  where  his  critics  had  neglected 
to  look  for  it — viz.,  in  the  truth  that 
poetical  genius  of  high  order  will 
have  its  way,  and  though  its  mode 
of  expression  may  dispense  with 
verse,  it  can  never  be  justly  under- 
stood if  it  be  only  looked  on  as 
prose.  "  A  thousand  poets,"  says 
Montaigne,  in  treating  of  his  own 
compositions,  "  creep  in  the  pro- 
saic style ;  but  the  best  old  prose 
(and  I  strew  it  here,  up  and  down, 
indifferently  for  verse)  shines 
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throughout,  and  has  the  lusty 
vigour  and  boldness  of  poetry,  not 
without  some  air  of  its  frenzy. 

I  mean  that  the  matter  should 
distinguish  itself ;  it  sufficiently 
shows  where  it  changes,  where  it 
concludes,  where  it  begins,  and 
where  it  rejoins,  without  interweav- 
ing it  with  words  of  connection,  in- 
troduced for  the  service  of  dull  and 
inattentive  ears."  *  And  the  kind 
of  poetry  to  which  such  form  of 
essay  belongs,  is  that  which  is  most 
opposed  to  the  didactic,  and  may 
be  described  in  the  words  with 
which  Hegel  has  defined  the  char- 
acter of  lyrical  poetry  in  its  differ- 
ence from  the  epic. 

"  That,"  says  this  exquisite  critic, 
"  which  the  lyrical  poetry  ex- 
presses is  the  subjective, — the  in- 
terior world,  the  sentiments,  the 
contemplations,  and  the  emotions 
of  the  soul ;  instead  of  retracing  the 
development  of  an  action,  its  es- 
sence and  its  final  goal  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  interior  movements 
of  the  mind  of  the  individual.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  personal  thought,  the  in- 
ternal sentiment  and  contemplation, 
in  whatsoever  they  have  truthful 
and  substantial.  And  the  poet  ex- 
presses them  as  his  own  thought, 
his  passion  peculiar  to  himself,  his 
personal  disposition,  or  the  result 
of  his  reflections." 

Apply  this  definition  to  the  Essays 
of  Montaigne,  and  it  fits  as  exactly 
as  it  does  to  the  Odes  of  Horace. 
Elsewhere  I  have  called  Montaigne 
the  Horace  of  Essayists — an  appel- 
lation which  appears  to  me  appro- 
priate, not  only  from  the  subjec- 
tive and  personal  expression  of  his 
genius,  but  from  his  genial  amenity; 
from  his  harmonious  combination  of 
sportiveness  and  earnestness ;  and, 
above  all,  from  the  full  attainment 
of  that  highest  rank  in  the  subjec- 
tive order  of  intellect ;  when  the 
author,  in  the  mirror  of  his  indi- 
vidual interior  life,  glasses  the  world 
around  and  without  him ;  and,  not 
losing  his  own  identity,  yet  identi- 
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fies  himself  with  infinite  varieties 
of  mankind. 

Just  as  Shakespeare  has  pre- 
cedence over  all  poets  who  deal 
with  the  objective,  inasmuch  as  his 
own  personality  is  so  abnegated  or 
concealed  that  it  needs  the  finest 
observer  to  conjecture  what  might  be 
Shakespeare's  individual  opinions 
and  beliefs  apart  from  those  which 
he  puts  into  the  lips  of  his  charac- 
ters, so  Montaigne's  precedence  over 
all  essayists  who  have  regarded  na- 
ture and  life  from  the  subjective 
point  of  view  is  maintained  by  the 
hardy  frankness  with  which  he 
carries  out  to  the  extreme  the  ly- 
rical characteristic  of  individualised 
personality.  That  which  is  called 
his  egotism  forms  the  charm  and 
the  strength  of  his  genius.  And 
here  it  is  that  he  stands  alone,  be- 
cause no  other  essayist  has  united 
the  same  courage  in  self-exposition 
with  the  same  close  family  resem- 
blance to  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Rousseau  or  Cardan  may  be  as  con- 
fidingly egotistical  as  Montaigne, 
but  they  present  to  us  in  their  per- 
sonalities creatures  so  exceptional, 
so  unlike  the  general  character  of 
mankind,  that  they  appear  almost 
abnormal,  and  we  are  not  even  sure 
that  they  are  thoroughly  sane. 

Between  these  two  opposed  schools 
in  essay — viz.,  that  which  argues, 
like  Hume,  for  a  specific  proposi- 
tion, and  that  which,  like  Montaigne, 
rather  places  before  the  reader  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  an  in- 
dividual mind — there  are  many  gra- 
dations, in  which  both  schools  are 
more  or  less  mingled,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  I  give  the  name  of  the 
Mixed  Essay.  In  Bacon's  Miscel- 
laneous Essays  there  is  little  logical 
argument ;  but  there  is  a  laconic  ad- 
herence to  the  thesis  set  out,  main- 
tained by  sententious  assertion  on 
the  authority  and  ipse  dixit  of  the 
writer,  who  thereby  rather  insinu- 
ates than  proclaims  his  personality : 
with  Johnson  the  personality  is 
somewhat  more  obtruded,  and  the 
assertion  more  supported  by  argu- 


*  Montaigne,  '  Of  Vanity/  Cotton's  Translation,  Revised  Edition,  1776. 
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ment:  with  Addison  the  distinctions 
between  the  two  classes  of  com- 
position are  more  obviously  pre- 
served. In  the  Essay  on  the  '  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination,'  for  instance, 
Addison  is  almost  wholly  scholastic 
and  objective,  arguing  his  question 
as  a  truth  deduced  from  principles 
exterior  to  his  own  personal  impres- 
sions ;  but  in  the  Essay  on  *  Super- 
stition' (*  Spectator/  12),  or  on '  Pro- 
fessions' (*  Spectator,'  21),  there  is 
little  more  than  what  we  may  assume 
to  be  the  lyrical  effusion  of  his  own 
contemplations  and  reflections.  The 
charming  Essays  of  Elia  are  almost 
wholly  of  the  latter  description. 
Their  egotism  is  chastened  and  sub- 
dued, but  their  personality  is  never 
relinquished:  it  is  not  philosophy 
that  selects  its  problem,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  solve  it — it  is  Charles  Lamb 
who,  philosophising  through  whim 
and  fancy,  allures  you  to  listen  to 
Charles  Lamb. 

These  humble  lucubrations   are 
necessarily  of  the  mixed  or  eclectic 
school  of  Essay.   I  am  too  English — 
that  is,  too  shy — to  become  the  can- 
did reporter  of  myself,  and  emulate 
the  courageous   confidence  in   the 
sympathy  of  his  reader  with  which 
Montaigne  dilates  on  his  personal  ha- 
bits and  his  constitutional  ailments. 
Neither  do  I  desire  so  to  contract 
my  experience,  and  so  to  reject  the 
free  play  of  speculation  and  fancy, 
as  to  move  undeviatingly  along  the 
straight  line  of  logic  towards  some 
abstract  proposition.    It  is  not  every 
bird  that  flies  as  the  crow  flies  to- 
wards its  food  or  its  nest.     Unques- 
tionably, herein  I  retain  my  personal- 
ity, because  without  it  all  other  kind 
of  essay  than  the  argumentative  and 
;  scholastic  would  be  characterless  and 
;  lifeless.     In  fiction  the  writer  rarely 
;  speaks  for  himself ;  when  he  does 
'  so,  it  is  but  episodically — covertly — 
:  without  giving  us  any  tangible  guar- 
!  antee  of  his  individual  sincerity.    In 
politics,  and  indeed  in  all  polemics, 
the  disputant  argues  for  a  cause, 
and  in  so  doing  it  is  better  to  cite 
I  any  other  authority  than  his  own. 
|  But  in  monologues  of  this  kind  it 
I  is  a  mind,  and  a  heart,  and  a  soul 
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that  are  honestly  giving  out  to 
the  world  what  they  have  im- 
bibed from  experience,  through  the 
varied  process  of  observation,  re- 
flection, outward  survey,  and  in- 
terior contemplation.  Certainly 
many  may  say, "  What  care  we  what 
this  man  thinks,  fancies,  feels,  be- 
lieves, or  questions?  His  opinions 
or  sentiments  are  in  no  account 
with  us.  If  he  affirms  '  I  will  prove 
a  truth,'  we  will  listen  to  him,  not 
for  his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth.  But  when  he  merely  says, 
'  I  think,  I  feel/  a  fico  for  his 
thoughts  and  his  feelings ! " 

Certainly  many  may  so  say,  and 
I  have  no  right  to  blame  them.  I 
can  only  reply,  with  all  possible 
meekness,  that  I  entertain  no  such 
contempt  for  the  mind  of  any  fel- 
low-man ;  that  to  me  no  class  of 
reading  is  more  pleasant,  and  not 
many  classes  of  literature  more  in- 
structive, than  that  in  which  a  man, 
who  has  lived  long  enough  in  the 
world  of  men  and  of  books  to  have 
acquired  a  wide  experience  of  the 
one,  and  gathered  some  varied  stores 
for  reflection  from  the  other,  im- 
parts to  me  the  results  to  which  one 
mind  arrives  from  lengthened  and 
diversified  interchange  with  many 
minds.  I  need  not  necessarily  take 
him  as  a  judge  upon  matters  of 
controversy ;  but  at  least  I  may 
form  my  own  judgment  the  better 
by  admitting  him  as  a  witness. 
I  do  not  ask  him  to  be  always 
saying  something  new.  If,  hav- 
ing wit  or  courage  enough  to  say 
something  new  (than  which  no- 
thing is  more  easy),  he  yet,  after 
the  siftings  and  weighings  of  his 
own  unbiassed  judgment,  arrives  at 
a  conclusion  as  old  as  a  proverb,  I 
am  pleased  to  find  a  fresh  corrobo- 
ration  of  some  belief  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  cherish  as  a 
truth. 

Charmed  with  observing  in  Deger- 
ando's  '  Comparative  History  of  the 
Systems  of  Philosophy/ the  reflected 
image 'of  his  own  life  and  thought 
from  youth,  Goethe  exclaims,  in 
that  careless  strength  with  which  he 
flings  abroad  solid  masses  of  truth, 
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— "  The  great  thing,  after  all,  is  to 
know  on  which  side  we  stand,  and 
where." 

Thus  it  never  occurs  to  me,  in 
the  composition  of  these  essays,  to 
aim  at  that  praise  for  originality 
which  is  readily  obtained  by  any 
writer  who  embodies  paradoxes  hos- 
tile to  common  sense  in  language 
perversive  of  common  English.  I 
know  that  I  cannot  fail  to  say 
much  that  is  original,  whether  I 
will  or  not,  because  I  am  here 
simply  expressing  my  own  mind, 
as  formed  by  life  and  by  read- 
ing. No  other  human  being  in 
the  world  can  have  gone  through 
the  same  combinations  of  experi- 
ence in  life,  or  the  same  range 
of  choice  in  reading.  Therefore, 
whatever  its  general  resemblance  to 
others,  still  in  many  respects  my 
mind  must  be  peculiar  to  myself, 
and  the  expression  of  it  must  in 
many  respects  be  original.  It  is  so 
with  every  man,  whatever  the  de- 
gree of  his  talents,  who  has  lived 
variously  and  read  largely.  He 
may  not  be  original  when  he  deals 
with  fiction  ;  for  invention  there  is 
intuitive,  is  genius,  the  gift  of  the 
gods.  But  when  he  is  not  invent- 
ing a  fable,  nor  imagining  beings 
who  never  existed,  and  going  utterly 
out  of  himself  to  assign  to  them 
motives  he  never  experienced,  and 
actions  he  never  committed ; — when, 
in  short,  he  is  merely  taking  off  the 
stamp  of  his  own  mind,  there  can 
be  no  other  impression  wholly  like 
it,  and  he  is  original  without  genius 
and  without  labour. 

In  fiction  I  am  nothing  if  I  do 
not  invent ;  that  cannot  critically 
be  called  a  novel  which  does  not 
artistically  convey  a  novelty ;  but  in 
this  confessional  of  thought  I  say 
what  I  think,  indifferent  whether 
it  be  new  or  old.  Though  I  may 
come  to  conclusions  to  which  mil- 
lions have  arrived  before,  and  in 
passing  onward  to  those  conclu- 
sions may  utter  much  which  thou- 
sands have  already  uttered,  yet  I 
am  not  the  less  sure  that,  here  and 
there,  I  shall  chance  upon  combina- 
tions of  ideas  which  have  never 
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hitherto  been  so  combined,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  single  one  of 
these  Essays  in  which  some  remarks 
wholly  original  will  not  be  found 
by  a  reader  to  whom  a  fair  degree 
of  knowledge  has  taught  the  re- 
quired justice  of  observation.  He 
who  accuses  me,  herein,  of  the  want 
of  originality,  accuses  himself  of  that 
want  of  discrimination  which  comes 
from  carelessness  or  ignorance. 
"There  are  things/'  says  Goethe, 
"  which  you  do  not  notice,  only  be- 
cause you  do  not  look  at  them."  All 
the  leaves  in  an  oak  tree,  all  the  faces 
in  a  flock,  are  the  same  to  the  ordi- 
nary eye  ;  but  the  naturalist  can 
find  no  two  leaves  exactly  alike,  and 
the  shepherd  can  distinguish  every 
face  in  his  flock  by  some  original 
peculiarity. 

I  leave  it  to  professed  philoso- 
phers to  group  certain  facts  toge- 
ther, and  then  form  them  into  a 
definitive  system.  Schelling,  while 
showing  how  unstable,  shifting, 
evanescent  all  systems  are,  still 
thinks  it  essential  to  pure  reason- 
ing that  a  sage  must  make  choice 
of  a  system  which,  as  it  were,  holds 
together  the  threads  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  converges  the  rays  of  his 
thought. 

"  System,"  says  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton, "  is  only  valuable  when  it 
is  not  arbitrarily  devised,  but  arises 
naturally  out  of  the  facts,  and  the 
whole  facts,  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  despise  system  is 
to  despise  philosophy ;  for  the  end 
of  philosophy  is  the  detection  of 
unity." 

Certainly  I  do  not  despise  philo- 
sophy ;  but  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing how  much  Time  despises  sys- 
tem. To  the  system  of  Locke, 
more  rigidly  narrowed  by  Condil- 
lac,  and  culminating  in  Hume, 
succeeds  the  system  of  Reid.  From 
the  system  of  Reid  grows  the  sys- 
tem of  Kant ;  from  the  system  of 
Kant  emanates  the  system  of  Schel- 
ling, the  system  of  Hegel — what- 
ever other  new  system  may  now 
be  rising  into  vogue.  Systems 
spring  up  every  day,  wither  down, 
and  again  effloresce.  Scarcely  does 
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Lamarck  seem  defunct  and  for- 
gotten, ere,  out-Lamarcking  La- 
marck, appears  Darwin !  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  exulting  in  this 
perpetual  transmutation  of  sys- 
tems in  the  crucible  of  Time,  ex- 
claims, with  grave  enthusiasm, 
"  As  experiment  results  from  the 
experiment  it  supersedes,  so  system 
is  destined  to  generate  system  in  a 
progress  never  attaining,  but  ever 
approximating  to,  perfection."  But 
this  progress  consists  in  periodical 
retrogressions  ; — if  it  approximate 
to  perfection,  it  is  always  harking 
back  to  some  system  dismissed  long 
ago  as  wholly  imperfect.  Perplexed 
by  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism, 
mesmerism,  and  the  like  thauma- 
turgia,  physiology  (at  least  in  the 
more  progressive  schools  of  the 
Continent)  has  recurred  for  its 
most  valuable  hints  to  the  mysti- 
cism of  Alexandrian  Platonists,  who 
are  again  taken  down  from  their 
shelves  to  corroborate  "  a  system." 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  Van 
Helmont  has  become  once  more 
an  authority  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  new  work  treating  of  psychology 
which  the  inquirers  of  France  and 
Germany  have  lately  put  forth, 
wherein  the  great  discoverer  of 
gas  is  not  quoted  with  respect. 
M.  Maury,  accounting  rationally  for 
the  phenomena  ascribed  to  magic, 
vulgarly  confounded  with  conjur- 
ing or  imposture,  says,  with 
simple  truth,  "  The  secret  of  magic 
is  to  be  sought  in  physiology" — viz., 
it  is  centred  in  rare  effects,  produc- 
ible on  certain  constitutions.  But 
that  is  no  discovery;  it  had  been 
said  before  by  the  sages  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  illuminati  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  whole  tendency  of  philo- 
sophy at  this  moment  on  the  Con- 
tinent is  towards  a  return  to  philo- 
!    sophies   long  neglected.      What   a 
:    reaction   is    silently  going  on   to- 
;    wards   Aristotle !      I   see  amongst 
'    the  most  "  progressive  "  schoolmen 
of  Europe  the  rise  of  scaffoldings 
for    the     restoration     of     antique 
thrones. 

Where  innovation  is  boldest,  it 
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is  often  in  reducing  a  number  of 
complex  ideas,  which  have  been, 
as  it  were,  the  crystallisations  of 
Time  round  an  original  monad, 
back  to  the  monad  itself,  and  so 
leaving  it  to  Time  to  crystallise  the 
monad  again. 

Bichat  materialised  the  old  triple 
divisions  of  life — the  animal,  the 
rational,  the  spiritual — into  the  two 
forms,  "  life  organic  and  life  vege- 
table." Tissot,  nowadays,  rejects 
all  divisions  whatsoever,  and  in  that 
search  for  unity  which  our  great 
Scotch  metaphysical  critic  calls  "the 
end  of  philosophy,"  consolidates  and 
cramps  all  that  we  think,  feel,  and 
imagine,  into  one  absolute  unity — 
LIFE.  Notable  discovery !  which, 
in  plain  words,  simply  means  this, 
Life  is  life!  Probably  that  much 
was  known  before  the  Egyptians 
had  founded  a  college,  or  the  Chal- 
dees  consulted  a  star. 

The  systems  of  Newton  and  Ba- 
con still  keep  their  ground,  but  not 
unassailed.  Time  already,  though 
as  yet  with  no  noisy  strides,  is  on 
his  march  against  them.  Whoever 
is  somewhat  familiar  with  the  spec- 
ulative reasonings  of  Continental 
Europe  in  these  later  days,  will 
find  audacious  questionings  even  of 
the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  and  still 
more  daring  assertions  that  the 
Baconian  system  of  induction  is 
not  only  inapplicable  to  those  pro- 
blems which  man  most  desires  to 
solve,  but,  if  adhered  to  inflexi- 
bly, would  leave  our  own  nature 
the  most  hopeless  of  riddles.  Cer- 
tainly I  say  not  that  these  temera- 
rious besiegers  of  the  only  two  sys- 
tems of  modern  thought  which  are 
still  standing,  seemingly  strong  and 
secure,  on  the  last  boundaries  of  hu- 
man reason,  have  embraced  a  cause 
which  established  philosophy  should 
even  deign  to  examine  j  or  that,  by 
marching  with  them,  we  shall  "  ap- 
proximate towards  perfection."  I 
dare  not  presume  to  conjecture  a 
flaw  in  the  codes  of  a  Newton  or 
Bacon  ;  but  this  I  do  venture  to 
predicate,  that  sooner  or  later  the 
ranks  of  the  besiegers  will  swell, 
and  carry  the  day.  New  systems 
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will  replace  for  a  time  even  those 
of  the  *  Novum  Organum '  and 
'  Principia.'  But  two  thousand 
years  after  that  victory,  the  *  Novum 
Organum '  and  *  Principia '  will 
again  be  re-aired  and  well  dusted, 
and  set  up  in  the  schools  as  the 
only  sound  systems ;  they  will 
then  be  called  novelties,  "  approxi- 
mating towards  perfection."  Time 
sees  the  systems  pass  and  re-pass, 
emerge  and  evanish,  re-arise  and  re- 
wane,  with  a  calm  and  contemptu- 
ous indulgence.  But  that  which 
Time  does  retain  everlastingly  in 
honour,  is  the  philosopher's  thought, 
apart  from  his  system. 

The  thought  of  Copernicus,  Kep- 
ler, Descartes,  stands  aloft  and  im- 
perishable, though  we  scarce  see 
even  the  wrecks  of  their  systems, 
the  sites  which  they  occupied  have 
been  so  built  upon.  It  is  with 
them  as  with  cities,  in  which  the 
unity  of  a  thought  goes  with  the 
unity  of  a  name.  London  conjures 
up  the  one  idea  of  a  London,  though 
three  Londons  at  least  be  buried 
under  our  streets.  When  lately  I 
read  through  the  completed  edition 
of  Descartes — which  for  the  first 
time  gives  to  convenient  and  fami- 
liar survey  the  whole  structure  of 
that  mind  which  the  bold  thinker 
tells  us  he  built  up  for  himself — 
comparing  the  grandeur  and  sound- 
ness of  his  detached  ideas  with  the 
puerilities  and  crotchets  of  his  sys- 
tem, I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
"  How  could  this  absolute  king  ever 
pass  from  his  throne  to  a  school!" 
Let  th ose  reasoners  who  cannot  think 
except  upon  system,  fasten  thought 
to  a  system,  as  men  who  plant  trees 
tie  their  stems  to  a  stake.  The 
cord  will  rot  away ;  the  stake  will 
perish.  Even  if  cord  and  stake 
answered  their  purpose  for  the 
time,  still  the  tree,  needing  them 
no  more,  lifts  itself  into  air,  freed 
from  the  prop  it  has  outgrown. 
For  myself,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
a  philosopher ;  and  if  I  did,  I  know 
of  no  sect  of  philosophy  to  which  I 
could  unreservedly  give  a  disciple's 
adhesion.  I  do  not  presume  to  call 
myself  even  a  scholar — illustrious 
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and  venerable  name ;  but  I  am,  and 
have  been  for  years — which  should 
have  given  some  compensations  in 
experience  for  all  that  they  have 
borne  away  from  me  in  hope — a 
student  of  life  and  of  books  ;  and 
that  which  in  such  study  has  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  my  mind, 
be  it  old,  be  it  new,  be  it  a  truth  or 
a  fallacy,  I  gossip  forth  in  these 
Essays.  I  have  known  the  public 
so  long  that  I  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  a  friend.  Alas  !  how  few  friend- 
ships are  left  to  me  half  as  long, 
half  as  intimate,  as  that  which  I 
claim  with  thyself,  0  my  Reader ! 
As  I  talk  to  those  I  know  best,  so 
I  write  here.  I  affect  not  to  dic- 
tate ;  my  desire  is  to  suggest.  And, 
indeed,  I  was  tempted  to  give  to 
these  disquisitions  the  title  of  '  The 
Suggester ; '  but,  on  reflection,  I 
thought  the  less  sharply  I  defined 
my  object,  the  more  free  I  should 
leave  both  my  own  desultory  vein 
and  the  voluntary  apprehension  of 
the  reader. 

If  I  may  judge  by  the  letters  I 
have  received  on  the  different  sub- 
jects broached  in  these  miscellanies 
— many  of  such  letters  being  from 
men  whom  it  most  flatters  a  writer 
to  class  amongst  his  readers — I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  I  have  not  wholly 
failed  in  my  aim.  For  I  observe, 
that  whether  my  correspondent  ex- 
press concurrence  in  or  dissent 
from  some  idea  that  he  herein  met 
with — that  idea,  whatever  its  worth 
or  want  of  worth,  has  suggested  in- 
dependent tracks  of  idea  to  himself. 
Who,  on  retracing  the  history  of 
his  own  mind,  does  not  feel  how 
much  he  owes  to  some  writer,  per- 
haps comparatively  obscure,  or  some 
guess,  little  heeded  by  others,  which 
chanced  to  suggest  a  something  that 
made  him  restless  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove to  himself  ?  "  Non  fingor 
hypotlieses,"  said  Newton,  with  a 
scorn  we  revere  in  a  Newton,  to 
whom  scorn  was  so  rare.  Still,  if 
Newton  disdained  an  hypothesis,  he 
rejoiced  in  a  guess.  What  are  his 
queries  but  guesses  1  And  let  strict 
mathematicians  forgive  me,  but  he 
who  rests  contented  with  Newton's 
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solutions  can  Advance  no  farther. 
A  realm  of  thought  wide  enough 
for  a  hundred  centuries  may  be 
found  in  his  queries.  His  solu- 
tions prove,  and  there  end.  His 
queries  suggest  :  where  finds  sug- 
gestion a  limit  ? 

If,  then,  some  tyrannical  Afrite, 
wroth  with  my  modest  disavowal 
of  system,  or  my  arrogant  preten- 
sions to  suffer  my  thoughts  to  grow 
without  cord  and  stake,  should  say 
to  me,  "  System  of  some  kind  thou 
shalt  choose,"  my  system  should  be 
the  suggestive,  because  it  is  given 
to  few  men  to  prove,  and  to  all 
men  to  suggest. 

Let  me  explain  the  word  sug- 
gestive. Thought  is  valuable  in 
proportion  as  it  is  generative.  If 
vital  itself,  though  it  be  but  a 
germ,  it  vitalises  thoughts  in  others 
which  may  bloom  into  petals,  or 
mature  into  fruits  not  vouchsafed 
to  itself.  I  cast  my  thoughts  free- 
ly abroad  ;  let  the  winds  waft 
them  loose.  It  is  according  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  fall  that  they 
will  be  sterile  or  fertile.  The  best 
education  is  that  which  wakes  up 
the  mind  to  educate  itself.  He 
who  adopts  a  system  imposes  on  his 
ideas  a  limit.  "  This  is  my  system," 
cries  Square  or  Thwackem.  "  Take 
all  or  take  nought,  it  is  one  welded 
whole,  indivisible."  There  is  no 
welded  whole  possible  to  man's 
mind,  if  the  mind  means  to  grow. 
The  whole  of  to-day  is  a  part,  and 
a  vanishing  part,  in  every  intellect 
that  has  before  it  a  morrow.  Bet- 
ter some  stray  playful  thought 
that  conies  in  unawares,  through 
the  open  doors  of  our  own  unsus- 
picious thinking,  and  calls  up  our 
own  reason  to  examine  the  face  of 
the  stranger,  and  judge  for  itself 
j  whether  to  banish  or  welcome  him, 
\  than  a  regiment  of  thoughts  bil- 
;  leted  upon  us,  expelling  our  own 
i  ideas  out  of  their  accustomed  rooms, 
foreigners  with  whom  we  have  no 
'.  familiar  language,  and  who,  in 
leaving  us,  will  be  succeeded  by 
some  other  detachment  as  foreign 
and  as  oppressive. 

All  schools  of  thought  with  the 
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verba  magistri,  by  which  their  dis- 
ciples must  swear,  are  finite  and 
therefore  mutable.  To  embrace 
as  infallible  any  one  system  con- 
cocted by  fallible  men,  is  to  ex- 
change our  own  bold  and  teeming 
inventions  for  formulae  that  say, 
"  Think  for  yourselves  no  more ! 
These  are  the  rules,  from  which 
deviations  are  errors.  These  fix 
the  last  boundaries  of  invention, 
for  these  are  the  consummation 
of  truth." 

I  come  then  to  your  hearth,  O  my 
Reader,  an  unpretending  visitor — 
privileged  to  say  frankly  what  I 
doubt,  believe,  or  deny,  yet  impos- 
ing no  dogmas  of  doubt,  belief,  or 
denial  on  yourself;  but  if,  while  I 
converse,  I  stir  up  your  own  mind 
to  examine  what  you  believe,  doubt, 
or  deny,  my  task  is  accomplished. 
I  ask  no  simple  man  to  get  up  from 
his  easy-chair,  and  say,  "  Here  comes 
a  philosopher;"  but  if,  after  hear- 
ing me,  as  he  sits  undisturbed,  he 
feels  inclined  to  philosophise,  I 
steal  away  and  leave  him  to  muse. 
Man,  after  all,  must  think  for  him- 
self, or  he  does  not  complete  his 
own  intellectual  existence — he  does 
but  reflect  another  man's. 

To  learn  how  to  form  letters  in 
a  copy-book  is  one  thing,  to  learn 
how  to  express  your  own  ideas  is 
another  thing.  Education  com- 
mences with  a  system — that  is, 
with  the  writing-master.  A  teacher 
comes  to  you  with  ruler  and  book, 
jots  down  a  neat  moral  saw,  or  an 
arithmetical  proposition,  "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  or  "  Three  times 
three  make  nine."  Copy  these  dog- 
mas in  round  hand,  without  a  blot, 
and  the  writing-master  pats  you  on 
the  head — says,  "  Good  boy,"  and 
departs.  And  if  you  have  no  other 
teacher,  a  boy,  good  or  bad,  you 
will  remain  till  you  die.  But  after 
him  of  the  ruler  and  copy-book 
there  comes  the  suggester.  By 
that  time  you  write  running-hand, 
and  have  got  beyond  copying  an- 
other man's  dogmas,  though  it  may 
be  as  useful  and  as  true  as  the  pro- 
positions that  "  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  and  "Three  times  three 
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make  nine,"  and  the  suggester 
says,  "Write  a  theme!"  "What 
the  subject  1 "  "  Any  you  please, 
no  matter  how  trite — 'The  beau- 
ties of  spring/  'The  shortness  of 
life/  " 

"And  how  shall  I  write  it1?" 
asks  the  diffident  pupil.  Is  the 
suggester  a  wise  one1?  Then  he 
answers,  "  I  start  but  the  subject. 
Think  for  yourself  and  write." 

As  the  theme -suggester,  com- 
pared to  the  writing-master,  is  the 
man  who  says,  "Think  for  yourself 
— I  start  but  the  subject,"' — to  the 
man  who  says,  "Copy  without  a 
blot  what  I  dictate  to  you." 

Think  for  thyself,  O  my  Reader. 
Even  if  thou  acceptest  a  school,  in 
which  to  walk  in  the  beaten  track 
made  by  thinkers  before  thee  is 
called  "  safe  thinking/'  unroll  any 
chart  of  a  kingdom  or  province, 
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and  note  how  narrow^  and  thin  are 
the  lines  of  the  highways  compared' 
to  the  country  around  them — how 
little  thou  canst  see  of  the  country, 
if  thou  never  turn  aside  from  the 
road.  When  thou  gazest  on  the 
track  of  light  that  the  moon  makes 
on  the  ocean,  that  track  to  thy 
vision  seems  the  one  luminous  path 
through  the  measureless  waste  of 
the  darkness  around  it ;  but  alter 
the  course  of  thy  bark,  and  the 
track  shifts  with  the  course — those, 
waves  illumined  which  before  were 
rayless,  and  those  in  darkness  which 
before  were  bright.  For  the  dark 
and  the  light  vary  still  with  thine 
own  point  of  vision ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  moon  favours  not  one  wave 
more  than  another.  Truth  makes 
on  the  ocean  of  nature  no  one  track 
of  light — every  eye  looking  on  finds 
its  own. 


NO.  XIV. — THE   SANGUINE  TEMPERAMENT. 


We  are  always  disposed  to  envy 
the  man  of  a  hopeful  temper ; 
but  a  hopeful  temper,  where  it  so 
predominates  as  to  be  the  conspi- 
cuous attribute,  is  seldom  accom- 
panied with  prudence,  and  there- 
fore seldom  attended  with  worldly 
success.  It  is  the  hopeful  temper 
that  predominates  in  gamblers,  in 
speculators,  in  political  dreamers, 
in  enthusiasts  of  all  kind.  Endea- 
vouring many  years  ago  to  dissuade 
a  friend  of  mine  from  the  roulette 
table,  I  stated  all  the  chances  which 
calculators  sum  up  in  favour  of  the 
table  against  the  gamester.  He  an- 
swered gaily,  "Why  look  to  the 
dark  side  of  the  question  1  I  never 
do  !"  And  so,  of  course,  he  was 
ruined.  I  observe,  in  reading  his- 
tory and  biography,  that  the  men 
who  have  been  singularly  unfortu- 
nate have  for  the  most  part  been 
singularly  hopeful.  This  was  re- 
markably the  case  with  Charles  I. 
It  startles  one  to  see  in  Clarendon 
how  often  he  is  led  into  his  most 
fatal  actions  by  a  sanguine  belief 
thatfate  will  humour  the  die  for  him. 
Every  day  a  projector  lays  before 


you  some  ingenious  device  for  ex- 
tracting sunbeams  from  cucumbers, 
with  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion that  his  age  has  just  arrived 
at  the  certainty  that  his  cucumber 
alone  can  enlighten  it.  The  late 
Mr  Robert  Owen  remained  to  the 
last  as  sure  of  converting  the  world 
to  his  schemes  for  upsetting  it,  as 
if  he  had  never  known  a  disap- 
pointment, When,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  that  amiable  lo- 
gician, after  rejecting  all  the  evi- 
dences of  nature  and  all  the  argu- 
ments of  sages  in  support  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  accepted  that 
creed  on  the  authority  of  a  maho- 
gany table,  the  spirit  of  one  of 
George  IV.'s  portly  brothers,  evi- 
dently wishing  to  secure  so  illus- 
trious a  convert,  took  care  to  rap 
out  "  Yes  "  when  Mr  Owen  asked 
if  he  should  bring  his  plans  before 
Parliament ;  and  to  sustain  his 
new  faith  in  a  heaven,  by  promis- 
ing him  that  within  a  year  his  old 
hope  of  reforming  the  earth  should 
be  realised.  Had  his  Royal  High- 
ness told  him  that  he  could  never 
square  the  circle  of  life  by  a  social 
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parallelogram,  I  greatly  fear  that 
Mr  Owen  would  have  remained  a 
materialist,  and  declared  table-rap- 
ping to  be  a  glaring  imposture. 

In  my  recollections  of  school  and 
college,  I  remember  that,  as  be- 
tween two  youths  of  equal  ability 
and  ambition,  the  odds  of  success 
in  rivalry  were  always  in  favour  of 
the  one  least  sanguinely  confident 
of  succeeding.  And  obviously,  for 
this  reason  :  He  who  distrusts  the 
securitjr  of  chance,  takes  more  pains 
to  effect  the  safety  which  results 
from  labour.  To  find  what  you 
seek  in  the  road  of  life,  the  best 
proverb  of  all  is  that  which  says, 
"  Leave  no  stone  unturned." 

As  all  men,  however,  have  in 
their  natures  a  certain  degree  of 
hope,  so  he  is  the  wisest  who  hus- 
bands it  with  the  most  care.  When 
you  are  engaged  in  any  undertak- 
ing in  which  success  depends  partly 
on  skill,  partly  on  luck,  always  pre- 
suppose that  the  luck  may  go 
against  you,  for  that  presupposi- 
tion redoubles  all  your  efforts  to 
obtain  the  advantages  that  belong 
to  skill.  Hope  nothing  from  luck, 
and  the  probability  is  that  you  will 
be  so  prepared,  forewarned,  and 
forearmed,  that  all  shallow  obser- 
vers will  call  you  lucky. 

At  whist,  a  game  into  which,  of  all 
games  needing  great  skill,  perhaps 
luck  enters  most,  indifferent  players, 
or  even  good  players  who  have  drunk 
too  much  wine,  will  back  some  run 
of  luck  upon  system,  and  are  sure  to 
lose  at  the  year's  end.  The  most 
winning  player  I  ever  knew  was  a 
good  but  not  a  first-rate  player,  and, 
playing  small  stakes,  though  always 
the  same  stakes,  he  made  a  very 
handsome  yearly  income.  He  took 
up  whist  as  a  profession  instead  of 
the  bar,  saying  ingenuously  :  "  At 
the  bar,  if  I  devoted  myself  to  it,  I 
think  I  could  make  the  same  yearly 
sum  with  pains  which  at  whist  I 
make  with  pleasure.  I  prefer 
pleasure  to  pain  when  the  reward 
is  equal,  and  I  choose  whist." 
Well,  this  gentleman  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  bet,  even  though  his 
partner  were  a  B.  or  a  C.  (the  two 
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finest  players  in  England  now  living 
since  the  empire  of  India  has  lost 
us  General  A.),  and  his  adver- 
saries any  Y.  Z.  at  the  foot  of  the 
alphabet.  "For,"  said  he,  "in 
betting  on  games  and  rubbers, 
chance  gets  an  advantage  over  the 
odds  in  favour  of  skill.  My  object 
is  to  win  at  the  year's  end,  and  the 
player  who  wins  at  the  year's  end 
is  not  the  man  who  has  won  the 
most  .games  and  rubbers,  but  the 
man  who  in  winning  has  made  the 
greatest  number  of  points,  and  who 
in  losing  has  lost  the  fewest.  Now  if 
I,  playing  for,  say,  10s.  a  point,  with 
B.  or  C.  for  my  partner,  take  a  £5 
bet  on  the  rubber,  X.  and  Y.  may 
have  four  by  honours  twice  running; 
and  grant  that  I  save  two  points 
in  the  rubber  by  skill,  losing  six 
points  instead  of  eight  points,  still 
I  have  the  bet  of  <£5  to  pay  all  the 
same  :  the  points  are  saved  by  the 
skill  of  the  playing,  but  the  rubbers 
are  lost  by  the  chance  of  the  cards." 

Adhering  to  this  rule,  abridging 
the  chances  of  the  cards,  concentrat- 
ing his  thoughts  on  the  chances  in 
favour  of  skill,  this  whist-player, 
steady  and  safe,  but  without  any 
of  those  inspirations  which  distin- 
guish the  first-rate  from  the  second- 
rate  player,  made,  I  say,  regularly 
a  handsome  income  out  of  whist ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  first- 
rate  whist-player  who  takes  bets 
can  say  the  same,  no  matter  what 
stakes  he  plays. 

In  life  as  in  whist :  Hope  no- 
thing from  the  way  cards  may  be 
dealt  to  you.  Play  the  cards,  what- 
ever they  be,  to  the  best  of  your 
skill. 

But  unhappily,  life  is  not  like  the 
whist-table  ;  you  have  it  not  at  your 
option  whether  to  cut  in  or  not ; 
cut  in  and  play  your  hand  you  must. 
Now,  talking  of  proverbs,  "  What 
must  be  must."  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  the  braggadocio  of  hope,  and  it 
is  another  thing  to  be  the  craven 
of  fear.  A  good  general,  before 
fighting  a  battle  in  which  he  can- 
not choose  his  ground — to  which 
he  is  compelled,  will  he,  nill  he— - 
makes  all  the  provisions  left  in  his 
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power,  and  then,  since  "what  must 
be  must,"  never  reveals  to  his 
soldiers  any  fear  of  the  issue.  Be- 
fore it  comes  to  the  fight,  it  is 
mapping  and  planning.  When  the 
fight  begins,  it  is  "  Forwards,  and 
St  George  ! ;; 

An  old  poet,  Lord  Brook,  has  two 
striking  lines,  which  I  will  quote 
and  then  qualify — 

"  For  power  is  proud  till  it  look  down  on 

fear, 
Though  only  safe  by  ever  looking  there" 

No  !  not  safe  by  ever  looking  there, 
but  by  looking  there — at  the  right 
moment. 

Before  you  commence  anything, 
provide  as  if  all  hope  were  against 
you.  When  you  must  set  about  it, 
act  as  if  there  were  not  such  a  thing 
as  fear.  When  you  have  taken  all 
precautions  as  to  skill  in  the  cir- 
cumstances against  wrhich  you  can 
provide,  dismiss  from  consideration 
all  circumstances  dependent  on  luck 
which  you  cannot  control.  When 
you  can't  choose  your  ground,  it  is 
"  Forwards,  and  St  George  !  "  But 
look  for  no  help  from  St  George 
unless  you  have  taken  the  same 
pains  he  did  in  training  his  horses 
and  his  dogs  before  he  fought  with 
the  dragon.  In  short,  hope  warps 
judgment  in  council,  but  quickens 
energy  in  action. 

There  is  a  quality  in  man  often 
mistaken  for  a  hopeful  tempera- 
ment, though  in  fact  it  is  the  nor- 
mal acquisition  of  that  experience 
which  is  hope's  sternest  corrective — 
the  quality  of  self-confidence. 

As  we  advance  in  years,  hope 
diminishes  and  self-confidence  in- 
creases. Trials  have  taught  us  what 
we  can  do,  and  trained  us  to  calcu- 
late with  serene  accuracy  on  the  pro- 
bable results.  Hope,  which  has  so 
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much  to  do  with  gaming,  has  no 
thing  to  do  with  arithmetic.  Anc 
as  we  live  on,  we  find  that  for  al 
which  really  belongs  to  the  insur 
ance  against  loss,  we  had  bette] 
consult  the  actuary  than  stak( 
against  the  croupier. 

"  Fortune,"  saith  a  fine  Latir 
proverb,  "  lends  much  at  interest 
but  gives  a  fee-simple  to  none.' 
According  to  the  security  you  offei 
to  her,  Fortune  makes  her  loans  easj 
or  ruinous. 

Self-confidence  is  not  hope  ;  it  is 
the  self -judgment  of  your  own  in 
ternal  forces,  in  their  relation  to  th( 
world  without,  which  results  fron 
the  failure  of  many  hopes,  and  th< 
non-realisation  of  many  fears.  Fo: 
the  two  classes  of  things  that  mos1 
rarely  happen  to  us,  are  the  thing* 
we  hoped  for  and  the  things  w< 
dreaded.  But  there  is  one  form  o1 
hope  which  is  never  unwise,  anc 
which  certainly  does  not  diminisl 
with  the  increase  of  knowledge.  Ii 
that  form  it  changes  its  name,  am 
we  call  it  patience.  "Patience,' 
says  Vauvenargues,  "is  only  hop* 
prolonged/'  It  is  that  kind  o: 
hope  which  belongs  to  the  highes 
order  of  mind,  and  is  so  essentia 
to  the  enterprises  of  genius,  tha 
Buffon  calls  genius  itself  "  a  lon£ 
patience  " — as  Helvetius  calls  it  "  { 
sustained  attention."  Patience,  in 
deed,  is  the  soul  of  speculation 
"  and  the  scope  of  all  speculation  i: 
the  performance  of  some  action  o; 
thing  to  be  done."  *  This  is  th< 
true  form  of  Hope  that  remained  ai 
the  bottom  of  Pandora's  Box;  th< 
more  restless  images  or  simulacra 
of  the  consolatory  sustainer  musi 
have  flown  away  among  the  earliesi 
pinions  that  dispersed  into  air  ai 
the  opening  of  the  lid. 
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GERMANY,   AND   HER  PROSPECTS. 


IT  can  hardly  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  any  one  who  has  this  year 
been  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
and  who  has  been  using  his  eyes  and 
ears  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
mere  sight-seeing  and  enjoyment, 
that  in  almost  every  country  there 
prevails  a  certain  feeling  of  insecu- 
rity— a  vague  foreboding  of  poli- 
tical changes  which  may  have  the 
effect  of  producing  extensive  con- 
vulsion and  disorder.  When  we 
proceed  to  analyse  and  examine  that 
feeling,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing its  primary  cause,  we  can  trace 
it  in  a  great  measure,  though  not 
perhaps  altogether,  to  a  widespread 
apprehension  that  France,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, cherishes  schemes  of  aggran- 
disement little  consonant  with  that 
policy  of  peace  and  internal  improve- 
ment which  was  proclaimed  as  the 
object  of  the  Empire,  and  is  ready 
to  avail  herself  of  the  first  tempt- 
ing opportunity,  either  to  extend 
her  frontier,  to  gain  possession  of 
some  remoter  territory  in  Europe, 
or  to  establish  vassal  sovereignties 
which  shall  be  entirely  under  her 
direction  and  control.  A  consider- 
able period  has  now  elapsed  since 
the  people  of  Britain  manifested, 
in  their  own  practical  way,  the 
peculiar  significance  which  they  at- 
tached to  the  unusual  and  exorbi- 
tant military  and  naval  preparations 
undertaken  with  so  much  energy 
by  France.  These  could  not  be 
justified  or  explained  on  the  plea 
that  any  rival  power  had  assumed 
an  attitude  of  menace ;  for,  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war, 
Russia  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
collapse,  Austria  was  plunged  in 
difficulties,  and  Prussia  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  inclination  to 
show  herself  in  any  way  aggressive. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  were  quite 
conscious  that  it  was  not  only  our 
interest  but  our  most  earnest  de- 
sire to  be  on  terms  of  amity  with 
France  ;  so  that,  after  diligently 


scanning  the  political  horizon,  we 
could  nowhere  discover  even  the 
remotest  symptoms  of  an  approach- 
ing storm,  against  the  advent  of 
which  it  might  have  been  reason- 
able and  judicious  for  our  neigh- 
bours to  prepare.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  at  which  we  necessarily 
arrived  was,  that  France  was  arm- 
ing, not  for  defence,  but  for  aggres- 
sion, though  we  could  not  positively 
divine  what  might  be  the  precise  na- 
ture of  her  schemes ;  and  under  such 
circumstances  it  became  a  positive 
duty  for  us  to  provide  against  contin- 
gencies, and  to  see  that  we  did  not, 
through  over-confidence,  negligence, 
or  unwise  reliance  upon  mere  asser- 
tion, display  so  unguarded  a  front 
as  to  excite  the  cupidity  or  ambi- 
tion of  our  volatile  and  restless 
neighbours.  The  consequence  was 
the  spontaneous  organisation  of  the 
force  of  Volunteers — a  movement 
the  importance  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  overrate,  since  it  effec- 
tually dispelled  the  delusion  which 
had  become  prevalent  on  the  Con- 
tinent, that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  were  so  absorbed  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  and  money-making, 
as  to  have  lost  all  relish  for  martial 
exercises ;  and  that  they  had  degene- 
rated into  a  race  of  burghers,  who 
would  rather  submit  to  insult,  con- 
tumely, and  aggression  than  draw 
the  sword  in  defence  of  their  rights, 
their  liberties,  and  their  homes. 
For  that  contemptuous  estimate  of 
our  national  character,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  was  pretty  generally  en- 
tertained abroad,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  pernicious  and  inexpiable 
folly  of  Messrs  Cobden,  Bright,  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  "  Peace 
party,"  as  they  insolently  chose  to 
style  themselves,  whose  language 
and  writings  could  not  be  inter- 
preted otherwise  than  as  an  abne- 
gation of  the  reliance  of  Britain, 
under  the  help  of  Providence,  on 
her  own  resources  and  might,  and 
as  a  direct  intimation  that  she 
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would  never  more  engage  in  war, 
and  was  prepared  to  surrender  her 
once  proud  title  of  Mistress  of  the 
Seas. 

The  apparition  of  the  gigantic 
force  of  Volunteers  starting  up  in 
arms — which  more  than  realised  the 
ancient  fable  of  Cadmus — was  an  in- 
timation, not  only  to  the  French  but 
to  all  the  world  beside,  that  the 
British  people  were  as  ready  as  of 
yore  to  hold  and  to  maintain  their 
own.  Nor  were  our  Ministers  want- 
ing in  their  duty ;  for,  despite  the 
grumblings  of  the  economists,  they 
demanded  from  Parliament  such 
supplies  as  would  enable  them  to 
keep  pace  with  the  extraordinary 
exertions  which  were  being  made  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  By 
acting  thus — though,  as  is  generally 
understood,  in  opposition  to  the  opin- 
ions of  his  wrong-headed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer — Lord  Palmerston 
has  greatly  increased  his  own  popu- 
larity, and  has  so  far  conciliated 
the  Opposition  that  they  have  re- 
frained from  any  step  to  disturb  his 
tenure  of  office.  That  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  recent  lull  in 
British  politics.  Had  the  Premier 
succumbed  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  economists — who  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  "  Peace 
party  "  acting  under  another  name 
— he  would  long  ere  this  have  been 
swept  from  power  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  popular  indignation,  and 
the  star  of  Whiggery  would  have 
set  without  much  chance  of  its  ap- 
pearing again,  at  least  for  a  long 
time,  in  the  ascendant. 

But  while  we  thus  secured  our- 
selves, so  far  as  a  people  can  do, 
against  the  risk  of  violent  aggres- 
sion, other  nations,  differently  situ- 
ated, and  with  less  means  at  their 
command,  were  still  left  the  prey  of 
apprehension.  The  Parisian  press, 
notoriously  subservient  to  the  will 
of  the  Emperor,  and  so  gagged  and 
restricted  as  to  be  unable  to  utter  an 
independent  voice,  now  began  to 
throw  out  hints  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  readjustment,  or,  adopting  a 
more  Jesuitical  phrase,  a  rectifica- 
tion, of  the  frontier.  That  simply 
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meant  a  resumption  by  France  < 
all  the  states  and  provinces  whic 
she  had  once  gained  through  ro" 
bery,  and  held  until  the  unite 
force  of  exasperated  Europe  force 
them  from  her  reluctant  gras 
Germany,  as  the  nearest  neighbou 
had  evidently  the  most  reason  to  1 
alarmed ;  but  as,  according  to  tl 
Imperial  scheme,  the  Napoleon 
ideas  are  hereditary  and  too  sacrc- 
to  be  slighted,  the  nephew  selecte 
for  his  first  aggressive  field  tl 
ground  which  had  been  alread 
trodden  by  the  uncle  when  stridir 
onward  to  his  earlier  victories  ;  ac 
the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  affoi 
a  fair  pretext  for  interference. 

In  Italy,  indeed,  the  French  ha 
already  gained  a  footing.  Tht 
occupied  Rome  in  the  character  < 
defenders  of  the  Pope  against  r 
volutionary  violence,  and  "  the  eL 
est  child  of  the  Church,"  as  tl 
Emperor  of  the  French  pious' 
claims  to  be,  has  never  yet  wit 
drawn  them,  probably  deeming 
indecorous  that  the  protection  of  tl 
Holy  Father  should  be  delegated  1 
inferior  hands.  Events  crowd  upc 
each  other  in  our  days  with  sue 
miraculous  rapidity,  that  it  may  I 
necessary  to  recall  the  fact  th; 
Garibaldi,  then  one  of  the  sel 
styled  triumvirs,  was  driven  by  tl 
French  from  Rome.  That  circur 
stance  serves  to  explain  much  th; 
followed,  and  may  afford  a  key  1 
events  which  are  now  taking  plac 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  enactei 
The  French  land  in  Italy,  besie^ 
and  enter  Rome,  as  the  champioi 
of  absolute  power — Garibaldi  tak( 
to  flight  as  a  broken  and  desperal 
insurgent. 

Years  roll  on,  and  still  the  tram 
of  the  French  patrol  is  audible  i 
the  streets  of  Rome.  They  ai 
there,  however,  as  protectors,  nc 
do  they  in  any  way  belie  that  cha 
acter.  Meanwhile  Sardinia  begir 
to  see  that  it  may  be  possible  fc 
her,  by  playing  a  bold  and  dexte 
ous  game,  to  attain  such  a  positio 
as  will  give  her  the  mastery  ( 
the  whole  peninsula.  Britain  an 
France  are  at  war  with  Russia  t 
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frustrate  the  scheme  of  the  whole- 
sale spoliation  of  Turkey  which 
had  been  devised  by  the  Czar  ; 
and  Sardinia,  though  then  only 
a  third-rate  power,  which  had  no 
shadow  of  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering in  the  quarrel,  makes  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Western  nations, 
and  sends  troops  to  the  Crimea. 
But  for  the  hopes  of  materially  ad- 
vancing her  own  interest,  this  step 
on  the  part  of  Sardinia  would  have 
been  a  more  Quixotic  undertaking 
than  the  world  has  witnessed  since 
the  days  of  the  earlier  crusades ; 
for  although  the  Sardinian  contin- 
gent was  unquestionably  well  ap- 
pointed, it  was  by  far  too  insignifi- 
cant to  have  had  the  slightest  effect 
in  determining  the  issue  of  the  war. 
It  was  despatched,  not  because 
Cavour  and  his  friends  were  hot- 
headed enough  to  fancy  that  this 
was  a  religious  war,  but  because 
Austria,  remembering  how  much 
she  had  recently  been  indebted  to  the 
Russians  for  assistance  in  the  hour 
of  her  darkest  distress,  hung  back 
from  the  Western  alliance.  Austria 
was  then,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  possession  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice  ;  and  when 
the  Sardinians  attempted,  under 
the  leadership  of  Charles  Albert, 
father  of  the  present  King,  to  in- 
vade her  vested  rights,  had  proved 
her  military  superiority  in  the  cam- 
paign which  was  terminated  by  the 
decisive  victory  of  Novara. 

Gratitude,  according  to  a  quaint 
old  adage,  is  defined  as  "  a  vivid 
sense  of  favours  to  come."  Cer- 
tainly, up  to  that  time,  Sardinia 
owed  no  gratitude  to  France  for 
favours  actually  received — nay,  it 
would  have  been  natural  enough 
for  her  to  have  regarded  with  an 
eye  of  extreme  jealousy  a  neighbour 
so  very  strong  as  to  be  able  at  any 
moment  to  sweep  across  the  fron- 
tier, notwithstanding  the  apparent 
difficulties  of  the  mountain-range 
of  separation.  But  that  very  sense 
of  lack  of  internal  power  suggest- 
ed new  ideas  to  Sardinia.  Single- 
handed  she  could  do  nothing  against 
either  France  or  Austria;  but  if 
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she  could  induce  France,  under  any 
pretext  or  for  any  bribe,  to  lend 
her  material  assistance,  she  might 
yet,  under  the  convenient  pretext 
of  the  re-establishment  of  Italian 
unity,  achieve  the  conquest  of 
Lombardy. 

The  result  is  now  matter  of  his- 
tory. Through  the  co-operation  of 
the  French,  Sardinia  acquired  not 
only  Lombardy,  but  the  duchies 
of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma, 
besides  the  Marches ;  but  these  she 
did  not  gain  without  a  price.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  though  pro- 
fessing originally  to  go  to  war  for 
an  idea,  insisted  upon  his  pound  of 
flesh  ;  and  Sardinia,  to  her  eternal 
dishonour,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render Savoy,  the  most  ancient 
hereditary  possession  of  her  King, 
and  Nice,  which  gave  the  French 
direct  access  into  Italy.  Such  was 
the  first  act  in  the  drama  of  Italian 
unity,  and  a  stranger  one  was  never 
yet  exhibited  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  Unity  inaugurated  by 
separation  !  In  the  next  act,  Gari- 
baldi, the  old  Roman  gladiator, 
plays  a  most  conspicuous  part,  and 
fairly  eclipses  the  renown  of  all 
previous  Condottieri.  Virtually 
unacknowledged  by  the  Sardinian 
authorities,  who,  however,  wink  at 
his  proceedings  if  they  do  not  go  a 
little  further,  he  excites  the  flame 
of  insurrection  in  Sicily,  marches 
upon  Naples,  and  reduces  the  King 
to  such  an  extremity,  that  the  Sar- 
dinians have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  making  conquest  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  peninsula.  The  third  act 
is  still  in  dependence.  Austria  has 
retired  behind  the  Quadrilateral 
lines,  still  retaining  possession  of 
Venice,  a  state  of  matters  which 
France  seems  to  have  no  intention 
of  disturbing.  The  insane  attempt 
of  Garibaldi  to  carry  Rome  by  means 
of  an  Italian  revolt  has  been  sig- 
nally put  down  ;  the  French  still 
occupy  the  holy  city ;  and  the  Em- 
peror shows  not  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  wishing  further  to  interfere 
with  Austria.  It  is  to  him  a  great 
triumph,  independent  of  what  future 
advantages  he  may  expect  to  acquire, 
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that  already  he  has  reduced  Italy  to 
the  position  of  a  vassal  state.  The 
King  of  Sardinia — for  so,  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  we  term  him — 
dares  not  stir  one  foot  without  his 
sanction.  Turin  lies  open  to  the 
French;  and  from  the  present 
state  of  the  political  game,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Emperor  will  give 
no  countenance  to  any  attempt 
upon  Venice.  His  interest  now 
clearly  is  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Austria.  The  reason  is 
apparent.  In  Germany,  Austria 
and  Prussia  are  rivals;  but  the 
former  has  no  direct  frontier  in- 
terest, whereas  the  latter  is  conti- 
guous to  France,  and  has  territories 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Prussia  took  no  steps  to  aid  Austria 
when  that  power  was  battling  for 
the  retention  of  Lombardy.  That 
cannot  be  forgotten  :  and  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  whose  head  is 
unmatched  for  shrewdness,  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  bitter  feeling 
and  grudge  thereby  engendered, 
and  will  lose  no  opportunity,  should 
such  occur,  of  turning  to  his  own 
advantage  that  element  of  discord 
and  disunion.  Besides,  he  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  at  one  with 
Austria  as  regards  Italian  policy. 
He  holds  Rome — Austria  holds 
Venice.  If  the  Italians  should 
make  a  resolute  effort,  sanctioned 
by  their  present  Government,  to  gain 
possession  of  Rome,  he  has  but  to 
give  the  signal,  and  Austria,  issuing 
from  her  almost  impregnable  lines, 
can  make  easy  reconquest  of  Lom- 
bardy. Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
a  man  who  is  master  of  such  a 
situation,  and  whose  whole  career 
has  shown  that  he  is  not  encum- 
bered by  any  kind  of  scruple,  will 
abandon  it  out  of  regard  to  so 
dubious  a  project  as  the  entire 
unity  of  Italy  ?  Were  he  to  do  so, 
he  would  throw  up  the  cards  which 
he  presently  holds  in,  his  hand,  and 
which  doubtless  give  him  the  pro- 
spect of  still  greater  extension  of 
his  power. 

But  the  acquisition  by  France 
of  Savoy  and  Nice  has  excited 
throughout  Europe  a  widespread 
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feeling  of  alarm.  Revolutionary 
changes  were  capable  of  explana- 
tion ;  and  even  those  who  thought 
that  we  dealt  scurvily  with  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  by  coun- 
tenancing the  separation  of  Belgium, 
were  forced  to  admit  that  the  voice 
of  the  people  had  been  raised  in 
favour  of  that  disruption.  But 
Savoy  and  Nice  were  handed  over 
to  France  under  a  pretext  so  miser- 
able, that  we  almost  wonder  how 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  could 
have  permitted  it  to  appear  upon 
the  register.  It  was  manoeuvred 
by  means  of  a  ballot,  previously 
arranged  and  dictated — than  which 
no  meaner  or  more  deceptive  title 
could  possibly  be  devised ;  and 
really  it  seems  inconsistent  with 
Imperial  dignity  to  vindicate,  under 
colour  of  a  sharper's  trick,  a  seri- 
ous and  deliberate  aggression.  The 
imposition  is  perfectly  transparent. 
No  one  believes  that  the  people  of 
Savoy  wished  to  become  subjects 
of  France ;  and  the  perpetration  of 
such  a  juggle  is  but  another  proof, 
if  more  were  needed,  of  the  un- 
scrupulous character  of  Napoleon. 
Switzerland  now  found  herself 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with 
the  dangerous  power  which  was 
crawling  eastward,  like  a  serpent 
lengthening  its  coils.  But  the 
Switzers  were  undismayed.  Ani- 
mated by  the  noble  spirit  of  their 
forefathers,  they  swore  that  they 
would  rather  perish  than  yield  a 
single  foot  of  territory;  and  they 
called  upon  other  nations  to  espouse 
their  cause  if  they  should  be  as- 
sailed. Ambitious  and  reckless  as 
he  is  of  the  rights  of  others, 
Napoleon  cannot  yet  afford  to  com- 
mit an  outrage  so  gross  as  an  attack 
upon  an  unoffending  people.  He 
has  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  pre- 
text for  doing  so;  besides,  he  is 
too  well  read  in  history  to  be  igno- 
rant that  it  would  be  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  conquer  Switzerland,  even 
though  she  were  left  to  struggle 
without  extraneous  assistance.  Yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  Parisian 
journals  have,  ever  since  the  an- 
nexation of  Savoy,  been  at  vast 
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pains  to  indoctrinate  their  readers 
with,  the  belief  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  her  material  interests 
that  France  should  continue  to  press 
forward  in  the  same  direction.  Thus 
we  find  spoliation  advocated  in 
the  following  unequivocal  terms : — 
"  Geneva,  the  Valais,  and  the  Can- 
ton of  Vaud,  must  follow  Savoy; 
for  the  latter  is  quite  useless  to  us 
if  we  do  not  get  possession  of  the 
road  over  the  Simplon,  which  must 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  twin- 
brother  of  Mont  Cenis."  And  again 
— "  To  make  Savoy  a  complete 
territory,  we  require  three  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  Besides  the  Sim- 
plon, St  Bernard  is  for  us  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  These  districts 
were  departments  of  France  from 
1798  to  1814 ;  and  the  Empire  must 
now  reclaim  them." 

Although  the  great  European 
bond,  which  was  expressly  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  permanently 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
nations,  must  now  be  considered  as 
a  dead  letter,  still  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  deplorable  crisis 
when  Might  completely  eclipses 
Right,  and  when  the  will  of  the 
strongest  entirely  supersedes  those 
maxims  of  public  and  international 
law  which  were  devised  for  the 
general  security.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  not  far  from  such  a  con- 
summation ;  but  in  the  meanwhile, 
for  the  sake  of  decency,  some  forms 
must  be  observed  or  some  plausi- 
ble pretext  put  forward,  before  a 
nation  can  proceed  to  open  and 
shameless  rapine.  The  pretext 
most  commonly  resorted  to  in  our 
day  is  the  rectification  of  bound- 
aries; which,  if  we  analyse  it, 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  right  of  the  strong  man  to  seize 
upon  the  property  of  his  neighbour. 
It  is  a  sad  misfortune  for  Germany 
that,  in  this  respect,  she  has  shown 
a  bad  example,  which  may  hereafter 
be  followed  to  her  own  infinite  de- 
triment. Her  aggression  upon 
Denmark  in  the  matter  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  has  supplied  France 
with  a  notable  precedent,  which 
she  will  certainly  use  against  Ger- 
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many  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents  itself.  The  Germans, 
especially  those  who  reside  near 
the  Rhine,  are  perfectly  aware  of 
the  imminent  danger  of  French 
aggression,  though  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  conscious  that  their  own 
conduct  might  be  cited  as  an  apo- 
logy for  such  an  act  of  violence. 
A  little  German  brochure,  entitled 
*  Natural  Boundaries,  and  what 
depends  thereon,'  has  recently 
fallen  in  our  way;  and  we  shall 
translate  a  few  paragraphs  to  show 
what  apprehension  is  entertained 
of  the  ultimate  projects  of  France. 

"  For  a  few  years  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  remained  under  the 
rule  of  France;  and  upon  that 
brief  period  of  possession  the  people 
of  Paris  have  founded  their  demand 
for  '  the  Natural  Boundaries ! ' 
Notwithstanding  the  gross  igno- 
rance and  shameless  impudence  of 
the  claim,  it  is  still  repeated,  has 
gained  prominence,  and  is  advanced 
from  time  to  time.  This  theory  is 
not  merely  Napoleonic ;  it  has  be- 
come the  leading  article  of  the 
Frenchman's  political  creed.  The 
Czar  Nicholas  made  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  Bourbon  Charles  X.  where- 
by Russia  was  to  acquire  all  the 
territories  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  France  to  take  possession 
of  all  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  That  was  at  the  time  when 
the  Czar  Nicholas  had  been  making 
his  first  experiment  in  phlebotomy 
upon  the  *  sick  man,'  and  had 
concluded  the  peace  of  Adrianople. 
It  invariably  happens  that,  when 
Russia  is  prosecuting  a  scheme  for 
aggrandising  herself  in  the  East, 
she  bids  for  the  co-operation  or 
connivance  of  France  at  the  especial 
cost  of  Germany.  And  yet  there 
were  among  us  a  large  number  of 
blockheads  who  cheered  lustily 
when  these  words  were  sung  in  an 
opera — '  What  have  we  to  do  with  tJie 
Turks?' 

"Of  a  truth  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of 
Turkey.  So  soon  as  the  roar  of 
cannon  is  heard  in  the  East,  there 
is  cause  for  agitation  in  Germany. 
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Nicholas  and  Charles  X.  could  not 
carry  their  scheme  into  execution, 
because  the  Revolution  of  July  and 
the  insurrection  of  the  Poles  gave 
an  entirely  different  turn  to  the 
course  of  European  politics.  But 
ten  years  after  that,  when  Louis 
Philippe,  also  a  Bourbon  of  the 
younger  branch,  had  involved  him- 
self deeply  in  Oriental  intrigues, 
and  a  war  seemed  imminent,  then 
immediately  was  the  cry  of  '  The 
frontier  of  the  Rhine!'  revived. 
But  four  of  the  great  powers 
steadily  combined  to  frustrate  the 
audacious  scheme  of  the  French 
minister,  Thiers ;  —  all  Germany 
rose  in  wrath ;  and  the  counter-cry, 
'  They  shall  not  have  it ! '  resounded 
far  and  wide.  The  French  were 
therefore  compelled  to  postpone 
their  design  of  '  revindicating'  Bel- 
gium and  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
or  rather  of  '  reincorporating  them 
with  herself,'  as  was  the  favourite 
phrase  of  the  lying  Parisian  jour- 
nals. 

"Thiers  was  nominally  a  'liberal' 
minister  ;  but  it  was  with  the  great- 
est unwillingness  that  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  the  plan  of  robbery  which 
he  had  framed  with  so  much  de- 
liberation. In  a  newspaper  of  which 
he  had  the  entire  control,  he  put 
forth  the  following  manifesto  : — 
'France  will  never  abandon  one 
iota  of  the  rights  which  she  has  in- 
herited through  history  or  tradition. 
She  will  never  cease  from  uttering 
her  protest  against  the  shameful 
treatment  which  she  has  met  with 
at  the  hands  of  Europe.  Time  and 
the  progress  of  ideas  will  set  us 
right.  We  shall  not  try  to  preci- 
pitate the  march  either  of  the  one 
or  of  the  other ;  yet  do  we  reserve 
to  ourselves  the  right  of  using  every 
opportunity  which  foresight,  com- 
bination, or  accident  may  place  with- 
in our  reach !' 

"These  words  were  written  in 
the  year  1840.  I  shall  now  extract 
a  passage  from  a  democratic-Napo- 
leonic print  (the  'Siecle'),  to  show 
what  sentiments  were  prevalent  in 
May  1860. 

"  'We  must  have  a  new  map  of 
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Europe  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
peoples.  Why  should  Germany  dis- 
quiet herself  for  the  retention  of 
those  frontier  provinces  which 
formerly  were  part  of  the  dominions 
of  France  V — (fifteen  years  only  were 
they  so  held  through  robbery !)  'It 
is  notorious  that  the  title  by  which 
Germany  holds  them  at  present,  is 
radically  vitiated  and  null.  The 
arrangements  made  in  1815  were 
in  open  violation  of  justice,  and 
cannot  be  construed  otherwise  than 
as  an  infamous  abuse  of  power.' 

"  So  here  it  is  broadly  asserted, 
without  any  attempt  to  mince  the 
matter,  that  we,  in  recovering  and 
reconquering  from  the  First  Napo- 
leon those  provinces  which  had  been 
ours  for  upwards  of  two  thousand 
years,  were  guilty  of  an  abuse  of 
power ! 

"What  follows  is  not  less  re- 
markable and  significant  :  '  You 
can  no  more  repress  the  progress  of 
an  idea,  than  you  can  arrest  the 
flight  of  a  bullet.  The  ball  must  to 
its  mark,  and  it  shatters  to  pieces 
everything  that  comes  in  its  way/ 

"  No — not  always.  Bayonets  may 
be  opposed  to  bullets  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter may  be  shot  back  against  the 
battery  from  which  they  came.  But 
the  braggadocio  in  which  theParisian 
journals  indulge,  is  full  of  verbiage 
and  repugnant  to  common  sense. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  publicists  of 
Paris  are  either  quite  ignorant  of 
history,  or  throw  it  utterly  into  the 
background,  whenever  that  suits 
their  convenience.  It  is  manifest 
from  their  writings  that  they  have 
not  the  slightest  regard  for  either 
truth  or  justice.  The  First  Napoleon 
decreed  the  whole  country  from 
Dunkirk  to  Lubeck  to  be  a  depen- 
dency of  France ;  and  in  that  way 
the  river  Trave  became  the  '  natural 
boundary ! ' J 

This  is  good  sharp  writing,  with- 
out any  restraint  or  circumlocution. 
So  far  the  author  is  thoroughly 
master  of  his  subject ;  but  he  pre- 
sently gets  upon  ground  which 
perhaps  may  be  thought  debatable. 
He  is  by  no  means  an  out-and-out 
admirer  of  the  political  arrange- 
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merits  of  1815.  On  the  contrary, 
he  thinks  that  France  was  too 
leniently  dealt  with,  and  that  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Germany 
were  neglected  by  the  victorious 
Allies.  This  opens  up  a  new  and 
rather  curious  question,  which  in 
all  probability  has  never  occurred 
to  any  Frenchman,  and  may  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  statesmen  of 
other  nations.  The  following  are 
the  views  which  he  puts  forward : — 

"  After  the  battles  of  Leipzig  and 
Waterloo,  the  adversaries  of  Napo- 
leon committed  a  grievous  blunder, 
which  indeed  bears  a  marvellous 
resemblance  to  an  act  of  deliberate 
treachery.  The  conquerors  allowed 
France  to  retain  Alsace  and  German 
Lorraine,  both  of  them  old  fiefs  of 
the  Germanic  Empire ;  thus  de- 
clining to  make  use  of  a  favourable 
opportunity  when  it  lay  within  their 
power — contrary  to  the  doctrine 
which  Thiers  at  a  later  period  so 
stringently  inculcated,  and  which 
Napoleon  III.  has  contrived  to  ap- 
ply so  largely  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. They  were  not  just  enough 
to  give  us  back  those  ancient  Ger- 
man territories ;  though  France 
could  show  no  right  to  them  be- 
yond a  robber's  title,  and  therefore 
their  restitution  was  clearly  and  un- 
deniably our  due.  But  our  '  noble 
friend/  Alexander  of  Russia,  our 
'faithful  ally,'  England,  and  the 
slippery  diplomatist  Talleyrand,  who 
had  taken  and  violated  not  more 
than  one-and-twenty  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, declared  it  to  be  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  European  state 
policy  and  wisdom,  'that,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  general  peace,  it 
was  necessary  that  France  should 
be  strong.'  The  result  has  been 
that  the  power  which  they  so  un- 
wisely strengthened,  was  the  very 
first  to  disturb  that  peace,  though, 
as  a  bribe  to  remain  tranquil,  it  was 
allowed  to  keep  our  ancient  frontier 
territories  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
Now  it  is  covetous  of  more,  and 
has  commenced  of  new  its  career  of 
extension  and  encroachment. 

"Our  'friends  and  allies'  in  1815 
were  determined  that  France  should 
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be  strong,  and  they  carried  that  in- 
tention into  effect.  But  did  they 
wish  also  that  Germany  should  be 
strong]  Far  otherwise!  There  is 
no  kind  of  mystery — no  dubiety 
about  that.  Let  every  man  among 
us,  to  whatever  party  he  may  be- 
long, seriously  consider  the  fact 
which  I  now  announce,  and  which 
will  brook  neither  denial  nor  con- 
tradiction. However  widely  the  po- 
licy of  European  states  may  differ 
upon  other  points,  upon  one  they 
are  all  agreed  ;  and  that  is,  to  pre- 
vent us  Germans  from  coming  to 
any  arrangement  by  means  of  which 
we  may  concentrate  and  bring  into 
effective  operation  the  whole  of  our 
united  power.  The  reason  is  quite 
evident.  If  we  could  succeed  in 
accomplishing  that,  we  should  at 
once  take  our  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  nations,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  intellectual  eminence  we  have 
attained,  should  become  politically 
great.  But  the  other  nations  are 
determined,  at  whatever  cost  or 
hazard,  to  prevent  us  from  assuming 
that  position." 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
discuss  the  question  involving  the 
possession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ; 
but  we  apprehend  that  our  author 
is  wholly  wrong  in  supposing  that 
other  nations  are  actuated  by  a 
jealousy  of  Germany,  or  that  ex- 
ternal influence  has  been  used 
to  keep  the  component  parts  sepa- 
rate and  asunder.  We  can  answer 
for  it  that  Englishmen  feel  a  lively 
sympathy  for  the  Germans ;  but  to 
interfere  with  internal  arrangements 
which  concern  the  Germans  alone, 
would  be  an  act  of  arrogant  pre- 
sumption. It  is  not  fair  to  assert 
that  a  hostile  or  illiberal  disposition, 
such  as  this  writer  maintains  to  be 
in  existence,  was  ever  manifested ; 
nor  do  we  see  how  the  Allies  could 
possibly  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  make  a  sweeping  change 
in  the  constitution  of  Germany 
when  they  were  effecting  the  ar- 
rangements of  1 81 5.  Who  were  the 
Allies  ]  Two  of  them  of  the  first 
rank  were  German  princes.  It  was 
for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
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King  of  Prussia  to  say  what  were 
the  internal  reforms  which  Germany 
required  to  make  her  great ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that,  if  they  had 
suggested  the  suppression  of  the 
smaller  sovereignties  and  the  divi- 
sion of  Germany  into  two  powerful 
kingdoms — for  the  idea  of  entire 
unity  was  then  nowhere  entertained 
— the  scheme  would  have  been  uni- 
versally denounced,  and  by  none 
more  loudly  than  by  the  Liberals, 
as  an  attempt  to  repeat  on  a  larger 
scale  the  infamous  dismemberment 
of  Poland. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Germany  is  most  per- 
plexing ;  and  that  her  constitution 
— if  such  a  thing  can  really  be  said 
to  exist — bears  strong  resemblance 
to  a  piece  of  cumbrous  and  antique 
machinery.  "  Germania"  is  indeed 
a  mere  phantom  or  eidolon  ;  or  at 
best  a  geographical  name  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
divided  into  various  kingdoms  and 
principalities,  and  inhabited  by 
people  who,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, have  no  common  bond  of 
fealty  or  allegiance.  Nominally 
there  is  a  "Bund,"  or  Confedera- 
tion of  the  different  states  ;  but 
virtually  they  act  as  if  each  were 
wholly  independent.  They  are  so 
far  from  having  a  common  policy, 
that  their  interests  are  constantly 
conflicting.  That  is,  no  doubt,  a 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  ;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  attended  with  this  dan- 
ger, that  it  affords  a  direct  tempta- 
tion to  foreign  aggression  and  en- 
croachment. 

So  far  we  can  sympathise  with 
the  complaints  which  are  so  audible 
in  western  Germany,  especially  in 
the  districts  about  the  Rhine.  But 
when  we  cast  about  to  find  a  re- 
medy, we  are  virtually  trying  to 
solve  the  most  difficult  political 
problem  that  was  ever  yet  offered 
to  rack  the  ingenuity  of  mankind. 
The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  unity 
are  tremendous — nay,  to  all  appear- 
ance, insurmountable.  In  order  to 
attain  unity,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  only  one  head  to 
direct  and  regulate  the  motions  of 
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the  different  members  ;  but  when 
for  Germany  is  such  a  head  to  b( 
found  1  There  is  rivalry  betweer 
the  great  houses  of  Hapsburg  anc 
Hohenzollern.  Neither  Austria  noi 
Prussia  will  yield  their  claim  oi 
precedence.  Besides,  both  thes< 
powers  have  more  than  German  in 
terests  to  attend  to.  Prussia  hold: 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  dismem 
bered  Poland — Austria  has  Hun 
gary,  Galicia,  and  Venice.  It  if 
now  a  very  long  time  since  both  o: 
them  have,  to  use  a  familiar  bui 
expressive  phrase,  set  up  for  them 
selves,  altogether  independent  of  th< 
German  Confederation  ;  and  thei: 
relations  with  other  states  are  en 
tirely  regulated  by  regard  to  thei] 
own  individual  interests.  If  Ger 
many  is  to  have  real  unity,  ther< 
must  be  one  Lord  Paramount,  witl 
one  central  ministry,  one  system  o: 
finance  and  taxation  for  the  whoL 
empire,  and  a  concentration  of  it 
armed  force.  How  is  that  to  b< 
achieved  1  It  is  neither  to  be 
hoped  nor  expected  that  either  o 
the  two  great  powers  will  yield,  fo: 
that  would  imply  a  renunciation  o 
rule,  an  abdication  of  sovereigi 
authority.  Nor  does  there  any 
where  exist  a  force  that  could  pos 
sibly  compel  either  the  one  or  th< 
other  of  them  to  yield.  Not  onl^ 
the  rulers  but  the  people  woulc 
resist  to  the  uttermost  a  chang< 
which  they  could  not  help  feelin< 
as  a  deep  and  disgraceful  humilia 
tion.  The  cry  for  German  unifr 
which  resounds  on  the  banks  of  thi 
Rhine,  is  feebly  heard  in  northen 
and  eastern  Germany.  It  is  natu 
ral  enough  that  men  should  b< 
reluctant  to  call  themselves  Horn 
burgers,  Hessians,  Nassauers,  An 
halters,  or  Swartzburgers.  Thesi 
are  no  doubt  names  properly  per 
taining  to  the  inhabitants  of  inde 
pendent  territories  ;  but  there  i 
something  as  ridiculous  in  thei 
assumption,  as  if  a  Scot  were  t< 
style  himself  exclusively  an  Aber 
donian  or  an  Orcadian,  or  an  Eng 
lishman  to  repudiate  his  generii 
appellation  in  favour  of  Cumber 
land  or  Cornwall.  But  no  one  is 
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ashamed  to  call  himself  an  Austrian 
or  a  Prussian.  Nay,  people  for  the 
most  part  are  proud  of  the  distinc- 
tion, and  cleave  to  it ;  thus  making 
confession  of  a  separate  nationality, 
instead  of  simply  styling  themselves 
Germans.  In  fact,  Austria  and 
Prussia  are  situated  at  this  day  very 
much  as  were  England  and  Scot- 
land before  the  union  of  the  crowns. 
Our  forefathers  on  either  side  of 
the  Tweed  might  then,  with  per- 
fect propriety,  have  styled  them- 
selves Britons  ;  but  they  did  not 
do  so,  mutually  preferring  to  ad- 
here to  the  national  distinctions ; 
as  indeed  is  the  practice  even  down 
to  the  present  day,  though  the  king- 
doms have  been  long  incorporated. 
But  these  two  most  important 
events — the  union  of  the  crowns, 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  king- 
doms— have  not  yet  occurred  to 
bring  Austria  and  Prussia  together, 
and  to  cement  them  by  a  common 
interest.  They  will  not  amalga- 
mate, neither  will  either  of  them  re- 
nounce the  claim  of  precedence  ; 
and  so  long  as  the  people  continue 
to  cherish  these  distinctions,  the 
entire  unity  of  Germany  will  be 
nothing  more  than  a  dream. 

The  advocates  of  German  unity 
have  not  failed  to  see  this  ;  though 
they  have  rarely  attempted,  either 
in  speech  or  writing,  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulty.  They  labour  under 
the  grievous  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing no  definite  project  or  plan. 
Hence  they  are  accused  of  being 
mere  empty  vapourers — enthusiasts 
whose  zeal  has  very  much  outrun 
their  discretion — or  turbulent  de- 
mocrats, whose  sole  object  is  to 
overthrow  constituted  authorities 
and  to  rear  a  republic  on  their 
ruins.  That  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  such  a  charge,  we  cannot 
altogether  deny ;  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
desire  to  pull  down  the  present 
building,  though  very  great  doubt 
indeed  as  to  the  kind  of  fabric 
which  ought  to  be  erected  in  its 
stead.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  the  Germans  are  spoken  of 
abroad  as  being  essentially  an  un- 
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practical  people.  Most  of  us  have 
doubtless,  in  the  course  of  our 
lives,  met  with  individuals — usually 
gentlemen  of  straitened  means,  who 
have  lost  money  by  speculation 
—  who  are  always  going  about 
soliciting  employment.  However 
anxious  you  may  be  to  assist  them, 
you  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
ascertain  what  sort  of  work  they 
desire,  or  what  they  are  fit  for ;  and 
if  you  offer  to  suggest  anything 
which  may  occur  to  you  as  feasible, 
you  are  instantly  met  by  an  objec- 
tion. It  is  lost  labour  to  exert  your- 
self in  behalf  of  persons  of  that  de- 
scription. They  are  utterly  helpless, 
and  wholly  unsuited  for  any  kind 
of  responsible  situation.  The  case 
of  a  German  who  is  an  uncompro- 
mising advocate  of  unity  is  nearly 
parallel  to  that.  You  will  hear  him 
explain,  rationally  and  logically 
enough,  the  many  dangers  and  dis- 
advantages which  are  inseparable 
from  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system ;  but  ask  him  what  is  the 
specific  remedy  he  would  suggest, 
and  he  can  give  you  no  intelligible 
answer.  While  such  absolute  per- 
plexity prevails,  what  hope  can  there 
be  of  an  amendment?  Surely  there 
must  be  a  system  prepared  before 
men  can  proceed  to  its  inaugura- 
tion ! 

The  so-styled  German  Parliament 
which  held  its  sittings  at  Frankfort 
in  1848,  went  to  pieces  because  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  not 
prepared  with  any  adjusted  plan 
of  action.  Their  immediate  future 
was  as  a  landscape  shrouded  by  a 
dense  mist,  through  which  the  eye 
could  not  penetrate  ; — no  wonder, 
then,  that  they  speedily  became  be- 
wildered and  lost  their  way.  The 
only  device  which  their  combined 
ingenuity  could  frame,  was  the 
election  of  a  Reiclis-verweser  or  Re- 
gent, than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  preposterous  ;  because  neither 
they,  nor  the  dignitary  whom  they 
so  elevated,  had  command  of  the 
common  purse  or  of  the  armies  of 
the  realm  ;  and  his  mandates  were 
wholly  ineffectual  not  only  in 
Prussia  and  Austria,  but  in  the 
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lesser  states  which,  lay  beyond  the 
vortex  of  the  agitation.  Hence  the 
pillar  which  they  expected  to  be  one 
of  fire,  was  merely  a  pillar  of  cloud ; 
and  the  Reichs-verweser,  an  Austrian 
archduke,  was  very  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of 
getting  out  of  the  scrape  by  resign- 
ing the  dignity,  which,  to  do  him 
justice,  be  it  said,  he  had  accepted 
with  extreme  reluctance. 

A  failure  so  signal  should  have 
taught  a  wholesome  lesson  to  the 
aimless  advocates  of  unity.  It 
should  have  impressed  them  with 
the  necessity  of  preparing  a  distinct 
and  intelligible  scheme,  which,  when 
revealed,  would  be  likely  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  men  who,  feel- 
ing as  they  did  that  there  was  real 
necessity  for  a  change,  were  never- 
theless unwilling  to  commit  them- 
selves until  they  saw  their  way 
clearly  to  a  definite  goal.  But  no 
such  scheme  has  been  prepared, 
though  the  agitation  is  still  kept  up. 
All  through  the  Bhineland,  so  soon 
as  you  quit  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions, you  hear  men  professing  their 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  unity, 
and  giving  utterance  to  their  vehe- 
ment desire  that  Germany  should 
become  one  and  indivisible  ;  but 
none  of  them  can  tell  you  by  what 
means  that  desired  consummation 
is  to  be  attained.  The  Chartists  of 
England  were  tenfold  more  practi- 
cal than  these  Germans.  They  had 
their  "  points,"  which,  though  ob- 
jectionable and  absurd,  were  never- 
theless intelligible  ;  and  it  is  in 
some  sort  a  comfort  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  what  people  really 
mean  or  propose  to  do,  even  though 
you  differ  from  them  diametrically 
in  opinion. 

It  may  be  that  the  time  is  draw- 
ing nigh  when  these  floating  ideas, 
which  are  now  singularly  atomic, 
may  assume  a  certain  consistency  ; 
but  before  that  can  happen,  we 
must  await  the  avatar  of  a  political 
guide  more  sagacious  and  shrewdly 
practical  than  any  who  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Only  a  man  of  colossal 
intellect  and  energy — a  hero  of  the 
highest  grade,  such  as  few  ages 
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have  exhibited — would  be  compe- 
tent to  the  task  of  renovating  and 
consolidating  Germany.  Those  who 
at  present  take  the  lead  in  the  work 
of  agitation  are,  for  the  most  part, 
persons  of  no  weight  or  considera- 
tion— mere  talkers  and  declaimers 
— or,  at  best,  literary  probationers 
who  have  still  their  spurs  to  win. 
They  show  no  indications  of  having 
advanced  one  step  in  worldly  wis- 
dom during  the  fourteen  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  break- 
ing-up  of  the  German  Parliament, 
nor  have  they  even  modified  any 
of  the  absurd  ideas  which  brought 
ridicule  upon  that  assemblage. 
Their  speeches  are  simply  echoes 
of  those  which  were  delivered  in 
1848,  in  that  hall  of  Eolus  where 
the  Teutonic  illuminati  met  and 
made  display  of  their  imbecility. 
Yet  are  they  indefatigable  in  getting 
up  demonstrations,  intended  to 
have  a  political  significance,  though 
ostensibly  made  for  some  other  pur- 
pose. Thus  the  festival  in  com- 
memoration of  their  great  poet 
Schiller  was  used  as  an  opportunity 
for  disseminating  their  opinions; 
and  in  the  bygone  month  of  July  a 
shooting-match  was  held  at  Frank- 
fort, not  so  much  for  rifle-practice, 
as  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  it  as 
an  important  national  demonstra- 
tion. It  was  our  fortune  to  be  pre- 
sent on  that  occasion ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  take  the  liberty  of  offering 
to  our  readers  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  meeting  was  not,  as  in  Bri- 
tain, one  for  the  trial  of  skill 
among  Volunteers,  associated,  with 
the  sanction  of  Government,  for 
the  defence  of  their  country.  Any 
German  who  knew  how  to  handle 
a  rifle  might  go  there  and  compete 
for  the  prizes;  but  no  foreigners 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  lists,  ex- 
cept the  Swiss,  in  whose  favour  a 
special  exception  was  made.  Vast 
preparations  were  made  in  Frank- 
fort by  the  central  committee  to 
render  this  an  imposing  ceremony  ; 
and  it  was  rumoured  at  first,  and 
we  believe  confidently  expected, 
that  the  meeting  would  be  graced 
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by  the  presence  of  several  of  the 
German  princes.  But  ere  the  day 
of  opening,  it  became  known  that 
the  proceedings  were  to  assume  an 
intensely  democratic  character;  and 
as  it  so  happens  that,  with  one 
notable  exception,  the  princes  have 
not  yet  identified  themselves  with 
the  cause  of  democracy,  they  very 
wisely  abstained  from  counte- 
nancing so  equivocal  a  demonstra- 
tion. In  the  suburbs  of  Frankfort 
a  great  hall  was  constructed  for  the 
reception  and  refection  of  the 
guests  ;  long  shooting  -  galleries 
were  put  up ;  and  the  work  was 
wellnigh  finished,  when,  on  Sunday 
the  6th  of  July,  a  memorable  dis- 
aster occurred.  On  that  day  a  sort 
of  private  preliminary  banquet  was 
being  held  by  the  Frankforters  in 
the  new  hall,  and  all  "  went  merry 
as  a  marriage-bell ; "  when  on  a 
sudden  the  heavens  were  darkened, 
and  down  swept  from  the  range  of 
the  Taunus  Mountains  such  a  tor- 
nado as  is  rarely  felt  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  even  in  the 
tropics  would  have  caused  conster- 
nation. The  windows  of  the  hall 
were  burst  in  ;  flags,  emblems,  and 
pictures  were  tossed  about  in  wild 
confusion  ;  and,  finally,  part  of  the 
roof  gave  way,  and  fell  upon  the 
terrified  revellers.  They  were,  how- 
ever, fortunately  much  more  terri- 
fied than  hurt.  Some  few  casual- 
ties there  were,  but  not  so  many  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
denseness  of  the  assemblage  and 
the  extreme  violence  of  the  storm, 
which  blew  down  houses  and  up- 
rooted trees  all  round  Frankfort, 
and  which,  it  would  appear  by  ac- 
counts from  other  places,  had  swept 
over  a  large  portion  of  Germany. 
Of  course  there  were  not  wanting 
people  who  accepted  this  elemental 
outbreak  as  an  omen,  and  inter- 
preted it  according  to  their  own 
prepossessions.  Some  thought  that 
it  was  significant  of  the  speedy  over- 
throw of  thrones ;  others  opined 
that  it  conveyed  a  distinct  warning 
against  faction  and  democracy.  The 
managing  committee,  however,  de- 
clined to  consult  any  augur,  and 
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showed  symptoms  of  sense  by  set- 
ting to  work  again  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  have  the  damages 
repaired. 

The  weather  continued  unpropi- 
tious  up  to  the  day  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  proceedings,  which 
was  Sunday,  the  13th  of  July.  Even 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  country  the 
Lord's  day  would  hardly  have  been 
selected  for  the  commencement  of 
a  ceremony  purely  secular;  for 
though  the  Romanists  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  our  insular  ideas  of 
Sunday  observance,  they  do  never- 
theless consider  it  as  a  day  specially 
to  be  marked  by  the  performance 
of  religious  offices ;  and,  as  in  the 
pagan  times  of  the  Eternal  City, 
even  their  festivals  are  in  some 
measure  derived  from  or  blended 
with  their  worship.  But  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  German  Pro- 
testantism— we  speak,  of  course, 
generally,  for  there  may  be  many 
exceptions — is  as  a  tree  which,  if 
not  altogether  dead  and  sapless, 
puts  forth  but  few  leaves,  and  is 
no  longer  famous  for  its  fruit. 
There  is  a  marked  and  prevalent 
indifference  to  religion.  The  high 
and  noble  spirit  of  Luther  does  not 
animate  his  nominal  followers  in 
the  faith ;  and  faith  itself  seems  to 
be  rapidly  disappearing  under  the 
growth  of  an  infidel  philosophy. 
We  would  not  wish  to  judge  too 
harshly  from  outward  symbols,  but 
surely  it  was  a  monstrous  thing 
that  in  Frankfort — a  city  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  a 
district  whereof  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  professing  Protestants — 
Sunday  should  have  been  chosen 
as  the  day  for  processions  and  cere- 
monies so  devoid  of  any  religious 
character,  that  even  the  form  of  in- 
voking the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
was  omitted  as  wholly  superfluous  ! 
However,  so  it  was.  On  Friday 
and  Saturday  the  expected  riflemen 
swarmed  from  the  railway  stations 
at  Frankfort  amidst  disheartening 
rain,  much  more  desirous  to  find 
speedy  shelter  and  comfortable  ac- 
commodation than  to  listen  to  the 
tirades  of  sundry  members  of  the 
2F 
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managing  committee,  to  whom  the 
duty  was  assigned  of  bidding  the 
strangers  welcome  to  Frankfort, 
which  they  did  with  a  superfluity 
of  exaggerated  Teutonic  rigmarole. 
The  Swiss,  Tyrolese,and  others,  hav- 
ing endured  this  preliminary  butter- 
ing, received  billets  for  their  respec- 
tive quarters ;  and  were  disposed  of 
somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  adopted  by  Angus  Macaulay, 
who  directed  his  people  to  keep  the 
breadth  of  the  middenstead  be- 
tween the  Camerons  and  the  Mac- 
donalds,  as  otherwise  there  might 
be  bloody  dirks  and  slashed  wea- 
sands  before  the  morning.  But 
every  due  precaution  had  been 
taken.  Certain  halls  were  con- 
verted into  barracks,  where  the 
mountaineers  were  packed  as  close 
and  comfortably  as  herrings,  and 
their  bodily  wants  were  liberally 
supplied  and  cared  for.  At  the 
hotels  beds  rose  to  an  extravagant 
premium,  and  hundreds  of  visitors 
could  find  no  softer  accommodation 
than  the  floor  of  the  eating-saloon. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  weather 
cleared  up ;  and  certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  wonderful  than  the 
way  in  which  Frankfort  was  decked 
out  and  decorated  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  The  walls  of  the  houses, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
were  covered  with  wreaths  of  ever- 
greens and  flowers ;  while  thou- 
sands of  flags  and  banners,  bearing 
all  manner  of  devices,  floated  from 
the  windows  and  the  roofs.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  everywhere 
was  the  black,  red,  and  yellow  tri- 
color of  Germany,  the  symbol  of 
unity  in  contradistinction  to  the 
colours  of  the  separate  kingdoms ; 
and  next  to  it,  perhaps,  the  red  and 
white  flag  of  Switzerland  was  most 
conspicuously  displayed.  Certainly, 
as  regarded  outward  show,  nothing 
was  left  undone  by  the  Frankforters 
to  render  the  gala-day  a  brilliant 
one.  The  streets  were  so  crowded 
with  spectators  that  there  was  scarce 
room  for  the  procession  to  pass 
along ;  and  that  procession,  though 
somewhat  theatrical  in  its  concep- 
tion, had  undoubtedly  a  fine  effect. 


There  were  five  emblematic  groups 
so  dressed  and  arrayed  as  to  repre- 
sent faithfully  the  style  of  German 
armament  in  the  bygone  centuries. 
First,  there  was  a  small  troop  of 
old  Teutonic  horsemen,  wearing 
black  or  grey  hoods  drawn  over  the 
head,  and  bearing  lances  entwined 
with  oak  leaves.  Then  followed  a 
body  of  archers  in  blue  and  white, 
with  red  quivers — a  smart  and  ele- 
gant group.  To  them  succeeded 
the  crossbow-men,  less  gaily  but 
more  appropriately  apparelled,  their 
colours  being  dark  red  and  grey. 
Then  came  a  body  of  fantastically- 
rigged-out  soldiers,  carrying  match- 
locks, who  might  be  regarded  as 
fitting  representatives  of  the  troop- 
ers of  Franz  of  Sickengen,  or  of 
Goetz  of  Berlichingen.  These 
marked  the  period  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  firearms  for  military  pur- 
poses. And,  lastly,  there  came  a 
troop  of  lanz-knechts  in  black  and 
yellow,  typical  of  the  rude  soldiery 
of  the  wars  of  Wallenstein  and 
Tilly.  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
cession was  of  more  modern  char- 
acter, though  decorated  with  un- 
usual finery.  There  were  bands  of 
music — swarms  of  gymnasts — and 
a  body  of  incorporated  singers,  who 
marched  along  chanting  a  most 
absurd  kind  of  triumphal  hymn. 
There  were  mounted  sharpshooters 
with  the  banner  of  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort, whose  device  is  a  ragged  eagle, 
bearing  strong  resemblance  to  a 
half  -  plucked  blackcock.  Then 
marched  the  members  of  the  man- 
aging committee  of  the  festival — 
jolly-looking  fellows,  whose  appear- 
ance would  lead  you  to  think  that 
they  were  more  intent  on  belly- 
timber  than  on  revolution.  An 
enormous  bouquet  preceded  a  group 
of  virgins,  wearing  scarfs,  and  car- 
rying silver  cups,  which  were  the 
principal  prizes  for  the  marksmen. 
Then  came  the  German  sharp- 
shooters under  the  banners  of  their 
respective  cities ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  Switzers,  accompanied  by  a 
dense  and  miscellaneous  array. 

The  spectacle  was  certainly  im- 
posing j  and  a  bystander  might  have 
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observed  that  the  popular  politi- 
cal feeling  was  pretty  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  reception  given  to  the 
different  bodies  of  sharpshooters, 
whose  respective  nationalities  were 
marked  by  the  flags  which  were 
carried.  As  a  whole,  Prussia  did 
not  seem  to  be  in  high  favour, 
though  the  representatives  of  some 
towns  were  greeted  with  consider- 
able cheering.  The  credit  of  Aus- 
tria was  saved  by  the  appearance  of 
the  Tyrolese,  who,  as  the  only  dis- 
tinct German  Highlanders  wearing 
a  peculiar  costume,  were  very  favour- 
ably received.  But  a  grand  burst 
of  enthusiasm  took  place  when  the 
banner  of  Schleswig-Holstein  ap- 
peared ;  for  that  province  the  Ger- 
mans are  resolved  to  have,  one  day 
or  other,  entirely  to  themselves, 
notwithstanding  the  grim  tenacity 
with  which  it  is  held  by  the  Dane. 
Upon  that  point  it  is  of  no  use 
arguing  with  a  German.  However 
rational  he  may  be  on  other  sub- 
jects, the  mere  mention  of  Schles- 
wig  transforms  him  into  an  ab- 
solute maniac.  The  riflemen  from 
Hesse-Cassel  were  also  vehemently 
cheered ;  for  there  has  been  bad 
blood  between  the  Elector  and  his 
subjects;  and  though  their  dispute 
seems  to  the  rest  of  Europe  paltry 
and  insignificant,  it  has  excited  in 
Germany  the  most  lively  interest, 
because  it  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
preliminary  struggle  between  the 
new  liberal  ideas  and  the  power  of 
a  decaying  despotism.  But  the  real 
ovation  was  given  to  the  Swiss,  who 
were  indeed  the  heroes  of  the  festi- 
val, and  ultimately  became  the  vic- 
tors in  the  friendly  contest.  In  that 
also  there  was  a  direct  political  sig- 
nificance. However  divided  they 
may  be  in  their  notions  as  to  the 
best  method  of  setting  their  own 
house  in  order,  the  Germans  keep  a 
watchful  and  suspicious  eye  on  the 
proceedings  of  their  aggressive  neigh- 
bour. They  feel  assured  that  France 
has  designs  upon  the  integrity  of 
Switzerland;  and  they,  reasonably 
enough,  conclude  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Italian  affairs,  the  Hel- 
vetian Republic  will  be  made  the 
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first  object  of  assault.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine 
may  be  reserved  to  a  later  period. 
Therefore,  by  that  more  than  hearty 
welcome,  the  German  people  gave 
assurance  to  the  Swiss  that  they 
were  ready  to  stand  by  and  assist 
them  in  case  of  need — that  they 
would  consider  any  aggression  upon 
the  rights  of  Switzerland  as  grievous 
an  offence,  and  one  to  be  as  vehe- 
mently resisted,  as  if  the  foot  of  the 
spoiler  had  been  placed  upon  Ger- 
man territory,  and  that  hencefor- 
ward the  kindred  nations  were  unit- 
ed in  a  common  cause.  So  far  that 
expression  of  feeling  was  wise,  laud- 
able, and  patriotic.  There  cannot 
be  other  than  a  community  of  inter- 
est between  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land so  long  as  France  entertains 
the  design  of  a  further  extension  of 
her  frontier ;  and  it  is  well  that  the 
popular  voice,  thus  unmistakably 
heard,  should  have  proclaimed  and 
sanctioned  a  league  for  mutual  sup- 
port in  a  cause  so  worthy  and  so  pure. 
But  the  German  democrats  were 
not  contented  that  their  demonstra- 
tion should  only  thus  be  construed. 
In  many  of  the  speeches  that  were 
made  during  the  continuance  of 
the  festival,  and  which  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  bursts  of  in- 
dividual enthusiasm,  but  as  preme- 
ditated indications  of  a  settled  pur- 
pose, reference  was  pointedly  made 
to  the  republican  form  of  the  Swiss 
Government,  and  their  freedom  from 
arbitrary  rule — thereby  implying 
that  Germany  would  do  well  to 
profit  by  so  notable  an  example. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings the  cloven  hoof  of  demo- 
cracy was  plainly  visible ;  and  as 
they  were  sufficiently  warned  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  neither  the  princes 
nor  the  leading  nobility  of  Germany 
repaired  to  Frankfort  upon  this  oc- 
casion. 

Yet,  as  we  have  already  said, 
there  was  one  remarkable  exception. 
Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
— whose  rare  fate  it  has  been  to  dis- 
gust his  own  subjects  by  proffering 
them  liberal  institutions — made  his 
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appearance  in  the  garb  of  a  sharp- 
shooter, and  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  opening  ceremonial  by 
presenting  to  the  city  of  Frankfort 
the  national  colours  of  Germany. 
His  speech  on  that  occasion  was 
short ;  but  every  word  of  it  seems 
to  have  been  carefully  weighed  and 
considered,  doubtless  because  he 
was  aware  it  would  be  subjected  to 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  criticism. 
But  in  reality  there  was  nothing 
in  it  whatever  to  criticise.  It  con- 
tained no  political  allusions,  much 
less  an  avowal  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples entertained  by  the  speaker. 
It  consisted  merely  of  a  few  rheto- 
rical sentences,  such  as  any  school- 
boy might  have  composed,  about 
the  fealty  of  the  soldier  to  his  flag ; 
and  though,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  populace  cheered  tumultuously, 
it  was  evident,  from  the  disappoint- 
ed looks  of  the  principal  agitators 
around  the  tribune,  that  the  Prince 
had  by  no  means  acquitted  himself 
to  their  entire  satisfaction.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  his  position  was  a 
trying  one  ;  for,  being  himself  the 
head  of  a  ruling  house,  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  avow  himself 
the  open  antagonist  of  his  order; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
undertaken  to  propitiate  the  demo- 
cracy, which  could  not  be  effectually 
done  without  making  some  danger- 
ous concession.  But  why  was  he 
there  at  all  1  History  might  have 
taught  him  that  the  people  seldom 
put  their  trust  in  men  who  are 
renegades  from  their  order ;  and 
the  fate  of  Philippe  Egalite"  should 
have  been  a  warning  to  him  against 
embarking  in  so  perilous  a  career. 
But  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
declare  himself,  heart  and  soul,  the 
champion  of  German  unity,  and  to 
brave  all  the  risks  inseparable  from 
the  attempt  to  establish  it  as  a  poli- 
tical reality — then  it  was  clearly  his 
best  course  to  have  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity  of  avowing  his 
real  sentiments — to  have  broken 
down  the  bridge  behind  him,  and 
to  have  proclaimed  himself  an  un- 
flinching democrat. 

The  appearance  which  he  made 


on  this  occasion  has  by  no  means 
raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
movement  party  ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
that,  we  shall  quote  a  passage  from 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  democratic 
pamphlets  which  have  been  publish- 
ed since  the  termination  of  the  Frank- 
fort festival.  The  author  signs  him- 
self "  Rhenanus,"  and  is  apparently 
one  of  those  who  look  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  German  difficulty  in 
the  elevation  of  the  reigning  house 
of  Prussia  to  the  imperial  dignity 
and  rule. 

"  Duke  Ernest  approached  the 
tribune  with  a  hesitating  step.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  beholding  the  Prince, 
except  from  a  distance.  That  he 
wishes  well  for  Germany  is  allowed 
by  all ;  and  I  confess  that  I  was  not 
so  near  him  as  to  entitle  me  to  form 
at  once  a  wholly  reliable  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  man.  But  since 
it  is  my  duty  to  express  my  opinion, 
with  whatever  misgivings  as  to  its 
correctness  arising  from  so  cursory 
an  observation,  I  must  honestly  tell 
what  I  saw,  and  what  impression 
I  brought  away  with  me.  It  was 
not  favourable.  Before  I  set  eyes 
on  the  Prince,  my  prepossession 
was  rather  for  than  against  him. 
Certainly  the  wavering  tone  of  the 
discourses  which  he  had  held  at 
divers  times  and  before  different 
audiences,  and  which  purported  to 
be  the  confession  of  his  political 
creed,  had  not  inspired  me  with  con- 
fidence. Since  those  displays  the 
most  thoughtful  of  our  politicians 
have  withdrawn  from  him  much  of 
their  sympathy.  But  the  gratitude 
of  the  common  people  is  always  more 
deep-rooted  and  enduring  than  the 
recognition  of  the  cultivated  class. 
The  German  nation  —  '  the  good 
wench/  as  it  is  sometimes  fondly 
styled — has  not  ceased  to  love  and 
admire  the  Duke,  because  he  has  the 
cause  of  unity  at  heart,  and,  more- 
over, has  been  courageous  enough 
to  free  himself  from  the  trammels 
of  a  despicable  pride  of  rank,  and 
as  the  first  citizen  there  to  associate 
with  other  citizens.  And  therein, 
for  my  part,  I  agree  wholly  with 
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the  people.  But  I  admit  that  I 
had  formed  an  ideal  portrait  quite 
different  from  the  reality.  His  step 
is  not  firm ;  his  bearing  is  not 
erect.  His  eyes  are  restless  and 
wandering ;  the  marks  of  the  in- 
ward struggle  of  indecision  with 
high  resolve  seem  written  on  his 
forehead.  These  do  not  betoken 
either  the  penetrating  intellect  of 
the  sagacious  statesman  or  the 
impulsive  fiery  energy  of  the  tri- 
bune, or  the  heroic  calmness  of  the 
consummate  military  chief.  Duke 
Ernest  is  not — can  never  be  the 
man  for  whom  we  have  waited  so 
long,  and  whom  we  shall  put  for- 
ward as  our  leader.  Nevertheless 
we  may  hope  that  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  at  this  festival  may  purify 
and  confirm  the  manly,  upright,  and 
sympathetic  qualities  of  his  nature." 
If  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  is 
wise,  he  will  take  the  hint,  and  not 
commit  himself  any  further.  Clearly 
there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  democratic  faction  to  accept 
him  as  their  "  coming  man." 

We  need  not  specially  notice  any 
other  portion  of  the  ceremonies, 
with  the  exception  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  American  flag,  sent  over 
by  the  German  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  That  was  in  every 
way  a  remarkable  circumstance ; 
for  at  the  time  when  it  was  pre- 
sented the  flag  had  lost  its  old  sig- 
nificance, no  longer  being  recog- 
nised as  their  insignia  by  the  States 
who  have  combined  against  the 
Union.  And  it  did  seem  ominous 
that,  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
grand  fabric  of  Unity  had  gone  to 
pieces  in  the  West,  the  Germans 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  very 
men  who  had  witnessed  so  disas- 
trous a  catastrophe,  to  persevere  in 
their  attempt  to  erect  a  similar 
structure  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, contrary  to  the  well-known  de- 
sires and  prejudices  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  people.  No  nation  ever 
possessed  such  extraordinary  advan- 
tages as  the  Americans  for  consoli- 
dating their  union  on  a  firm  and 
enduring  basis.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
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fealty  of  her  colonists  seemed  natu- 
rally to  suggest  a  federal  union  of 
the  States.  The  most  far-sighted 
politician  could  not  have  foreseen 
that  such  a  union  bore  within  itself 
the  fatal  seeds  of  discord ;  because 
the  system  devised  by  the  f  ramers  of 
the  American  constitution  preclud- 
ed, to  all  appearance,  the  possibility 
of  any  serious  conflict  of  interests 
between  the  several  States.  And 
yet  many  people  are  still  alive,  who, 
remembering  the  formation  of  the 
American  Union,  have  witnessed 
its  disruption  and  dissolution.  The 
Germans  in  our  day  are  not  nearly 
so  favourably  situated.  By  the 
great  majority  of  the  population 
such  unity  as  the  agitators  of  Frank- 
fort meditate,  is  not  desired  ;  and 
if  it  were  desired,  could  only  be 
obtained  by  such  a  violent  con- 
vulsion, involving  the  overthrow  of 
thrones  and  dynasties,  endeared  by 
centuries  of  proud  recollections  to 
the  national  heart,  as  would  shake 
Europe  to  its  centre,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability far  surpass  the  miseries  of 
the  French  Revolution.  But  the 
Frankfort  Junta,  heedless  of  con- 
sequences, and  intoxicated  with  the 
fumes  of  their  own  petty  triumph, 
hailed  the  presentation  of  the  re- 
pudiated American  banner  as  one 
of  the  most  glorious  trophies  and 
splendid  recognitions  of  their  festi- 
val! 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  chroni- 
cle the  oceans  of  beer  and  tuns  of 
indifferent  wine  that  were  consumed 
in  the  banqueting-hall  and  adjacent 
gardens,  our  readers  might  suspect 
that  we  were  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  glorious  Baron  Munchausen. 
Each  day  a  great  banquet,  or  rather 
series  of  banquets,  took  place  in  the 
hall ;  and  then — 

"  When  sated  with  meat  and  with  wine 
was  each  guest, 

The  people  were  straight  by  Odysseus 
addressed " 

In  plain  prose,  the  spiritual  re- 
freshment consisted  of  a  series  of 
speeches,  under  the  guise  of  toasts, 
proposed  by  the  leading  agitators, 
all  of  them  being  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  political  leaven.  Some 
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of  those  toasts  were  rather  absurd  ; 
for  example,  one  orator  from  Treves, 
wearied,  it  would  seem,  with  the 
high  eulogiums  that  were  lavished 
on  living  patriots,  thought  fit  to 
panegyrise  the  dead ;  and  after 
alluding  in  glowing  terms  to  the 
sufferings  of  those  deceased  con- 
spirators, who  in  bygone  times 
were  either  cast  into  prison  or 
forced  to  flee  their  country  for 
revolutionary  attempts,  wound  up 
his  discourse  by  the  utterance  of 
this  remarkable  sentiment — "  Auch 
die  Todten  sollen  leben  I " — though 
how  such  a  miracle  was  to  be 
wrought  he  did  not  condescend  to 
explain.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  learned  doctor — for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  speakers  lay  claim  to 
the  honours  of  the  doctorate — was, 
for  the  moment,  slightly  overtaken ; 
as  happened  to  a  worthy  old  coun- 
try gentleman  of  our  acquaintance, 
who,  at  a  dirgie  or  funeral  feast 
held  on  occasion  of  the  obsequies 
of  a  venerable  peer,  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings  by  proposing  that 
the  company  should  dedicate  a  so- 
lemn bumper  to  the  health  of  the 
noble  individual  whose  mortal  re- 
mains they  had  just  accompanied 
to  the  tomb  !  It  was,  however, 
observable  that  the  speakers,  as  if 
by  preconcert,  confined  themselves 
to  generalities,  rarely,  if  ever,  at- 
tempting to  indicate  to  their  hear- 
ers what  kind  of  steps  it  might  be 
necessary  for  the  people  to  take,  in 
order  to  establish  that  German 
unity  which  was  their  especial 
theme.  Moreover,  they  cautiously 
abstained  from  bringing  forward 
special  grounds  of  complaint  against 
the  existing  governments,  and  from 
saying  anything  which  might  be 
construed  into  a  direct  recommen- 
dation to  proceed  to  revolutionary 
measures.  At  the  same  time,  they 
expatiated  largely  on  the  necessity 
of  extending  the  rifle  associations 
throughout  all  parts  of  Germany,  on 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
drill,  and  on  the  augmented  power 
and  importance  to  which  the  people 
must  attain  when  once  exercised  and 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  military 
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weapons.  It  was  not  without  rea- 
son that  they  were  thus  cautious 
and  prudent ;  the  fact  being  that 
many  of  the  sharpshooters  had  re- 
paired from  considerable  distances 
to  Frankfort  simply  with  the  view 
of  contending  for  the  prizes,  which 
were  offered  with  much  liberality, 
but  by  no  means  regarding  the  fes- 
tival in  the  light  of  a  political  de- 
monstration. That  became  appa- 
rent from  a  remarkable  incident 
which  took  place  at  the  banquet  on 
the  third  day  of  the  meeting.  A 
certain  Dr  Metz,  from  Darmstadt, 
ascended  the  tribune ;  and  as  the 
tide  of  patriotism  had  till  then 
flowed  on  without  any  check  or 
hindrance,  and  the  sentiments  ut- 
tered by  previous  speakers  had 
elicited  no  dissent,  it  is  probable 
that  the  orator  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  might  safely  go  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  at  least  hint  at  the  kind 
of  union  which  would  be  most  de- 
sirable for  the  people.  In  his 
harangue,  which  was  in  the  high- 
flying style  of  eloquence,  he  com- 
menced by  lauding  Frankfort  as 
the  chief  of  the  German  cities,  in- 
asmuch as,  by  the  energy  and  spirit 
of  its  inhabitants,  there  was  now  ga- 
thered within  its  walls,  endeared  by 
so  many  glorious  recollections  of  the 
past,  most  of  what  was  great  and 
good  and  patriotic  in  the  present  Ger- 
many. "  But,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
orator,  "  even  in  this  hour  of  jubilee 
and  triumph  we  must  think  of  the 
unhappy  children  of  Germany ;  and 
although  of  no  one  distinct  member 
of  our  family  can  we  say  that  it  has 
wholly  escaped  from  suffering  and 
sorrow,  we  cannot  forget  that  there 
are  three  who  may  especially  be  de- 
signated as  the  Children  of  Afflic- 
tion/' Then,  developing  his  triad, 
he  proceeded  to  state  the  wrongs  of 
the  people  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  ;  and  then  came 
the  turn  of  the  Austrians — "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  speak  last  of  all  of 
our  dear  brethren  in  Vienna — I 
speak  of  the  hardy  Tyrolese,  of  the 
men  of  Styria  ;  I  speak  of  the  Ger- 
man population  of  Austria.  Gen- 
tlemen, they  belong  to  us  through 
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the  ties  of  blood,  through  the  ties 
that  history  has  preserved.  Alas 
that  I  must  say  it ! — many  influ- 
ences are  at  work  to  rear  up  a  bar- 
rier scarce  visible,  but  also  scarce 
surmountable,  between  us  and  them. 
Powers  there  be  who  would  fain 
hold  back  from  us  our  beloved 
brethren  in  Austria ;  but,  gentle- 
men, it  is  my  full  persuasion  and 
belief  that  the  three  Children  of 
Affliction — the  men  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
the  men  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
also  our  brave  German  brothers  in 
Austria — can  and  will  be  united  in 
our  cause.  When  each  branch  of 
our  nation — when  each  man  is  pre- 
pared to  surrender,  with  unlimited 
resignation,  the  last  drop  of  his 
heart's  blood  for  our  German  father- 
land— when  each  man,  abandoning 
all  selfish  considerations,  shall  strive 
only  for  the  weal  of  the  fatherland 
— when  each  and  every  man,  not 
merely  sending  the  cry  of  his  jubi- 
lation to  heaven — no  !  when  he  is 
prepared  alike  to  encounter  joy  and 
sorrow  for  the  good  and  holy  cause 
of  his  country — Gentlemen  !  at  this 
moment  I  adjure  you,  contemplate 
the  noble  edifice  in  which  you  sit, 
and  regard  it  as  the  German  Eutli. 
Pledge  yourselves  now  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  be  true  to  the  holy  cause  of 
Germany — to  carry  away  with  you 
from  this  place  the  ideas  of  Ger- 
man freedom — to  adopt  from  hence- 
forward the  cause  of  German  unity, 
and  to  disseminate  those  principles 
in  every  circle  that  yo  u  enter.  Swear 
this — for  the  time  is  at  hand,  though 
our  enemies  would  fain  conceal  it, 
when  every  temptation  will  be  em- 
ployed— when  every  available  force 
will  be  mustered — again  to  hinder 
the  triumph  of  the  people,  and  to 
prevent  their  union.  Swear  from 
this  moment  to  be,  like  our  breth- 
ren of  Switzerland  who,  since  they 
took  their  national  oath,  have  ever 
been  free  and  united — swear  true 
and  entire  allegiance  to  this  em- 
blem (pointing  to  the  German  flag) 
of  German  freedom  and  unity ! 
Swear  that  you  will  risk  body  and 
life — lands  and  goods — wife  and 
child — all  that  you  possess — for  the 
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highest  object  that  we  either  know 
or  can  attain  to — for  the  object  of 
becoming  a  great  and  magnificent 
people  !  Swear  this ;  and  ratify  the 
oath  by  quaffing  a  full  bumper,  with 
thundering  cheers,  for  Germany. 
Prosperity  to  the  free — the  only — 
the  soon-to-be-united,  Germany  !  " 

Such  pestilent  rigmarole  as  the 
above  we  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  hesitated  to  lay 
before  our  readers.  But  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  craziness  of  the 
movement,  it  is  necessary  to  expose 
the  extreme  idiocy  of  the  leaders  ; 
and  we  protest  that,  in  translating 
this  harangue,  we  have  rather  sub- 
dued than  exaggerated  its  extrava- 
gance. Moreover,  to  students  of 
oratory,  it  may  be  useful,  as  a  sam- 
ple of  that  kind  of  eloquence  which 
is  best  adapted  for  the  popular 
taste  of  Germany  —  an  eloquence 
which  has  neither  wit  nor  power  to 
recommend  it ;  which  sets  utterly 
at  defiance  the  established  rules  of 
grammar ;  and  which  deals  in  catch- 
words quite  as  liberally,  and  not 
much  more  intelligibly,  than  the  dis- 
course of  an  educated  parrot.  But 
whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  merits, 
the  journals  assure  us  that  the  speech 
and  toast  were  responded  to  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  But  Dr 
Metz,  in  his  attempt  to  entangle  all 
men  of  German  birth,  speedily  found 
that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar.  Before 
the  echo  of  the  cheering  had  died 
away,  Professor  Wildauer,  from 
Innspruck,  representing  the  stal- 
wart Tyrolese,  who  have  always 
shown  themselves  the  most  devoted 
and  loyal  subjects  of  Austria,  rose, 
and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  in  the  festal  speech 
which  has  just  been  delivered  in 
honour  of  our  great  German  father- 
land, we  have  heard  three  branches 
of  that  nation — the  Hessians,  the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners,  and  the  Aus- 
trians — designated  as  the  Children 
of  Affliction.  When  the  first  two  were 
named,  we  Austrians  joined  most 
heartily  in  the  general  applause.  But 
when  the  third  name  was  mentioned, 
the  deep  hush  and  silence  showed 
the  feeling  of  the  assembly  that  the 
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term,  as  regards  Austria,  was  utterly 
misapplied.  We  are  no  Children 
of  Affliction,  and  we  appear  among 
you  in  no  such  character.  No  cry 
of  affliction  or  distress  is  heard  from 
Austria.  We  remain  faithful  to 
our  Emperor,  and  are  proud  openly 
to  proclaim  it !  We  have  our  own 
fatherland,  and  we  have  cause  to 
love  it ;  but  not,  therefore,  shall  we 
concede  to  any  German  branch  or 
people  the  privilege  of  saying  that 
their  feelingsr  in  regard  to  Ger- 
many, are  deeper  or  more  kindly 
than  our  own.  We  have  shown 
that  we  can  vie  with  each  and  all 
of  them  in  honest  purpose,  in  hon- 
ourable intention,  in  deed  as  well 
as  will,  when  the  hour  for  action 
has  arrived.  Our  Emperor  it  was 
who,  at  Villafranca,  preferred  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  own  domi- 
nions rather  than  allow  a  single 
foot  of  Germany  territory  to  be 
risked  or  imperiled  on  the  Rhine  ! 
We  have  come  Lere  as  acknowledged 
and  legitimate  children  of  the  great 
German  household — we  greet  you 
with  brotherly  affection  as  members 
of  one  and  the  selfsame  family. 
In  our  homes  reign  peace  and  tran- 
quillity; and,  what  is  more,  there  is 
perfect  concord  between  our  sove- 
reign and  his  people.  We  are  no 
Children  of  Affliction  !  Austria  has 
laboured  as  diligently  as  any  other 
power  to  vindicate  the  popular  rights 
which  in  Hesse-Cassel  have  been 
infringed  ;  and  of  this  you  may  be 
assured,  that  the  same  Austria  will 
be  ready  most  heartily  to  co-operate 
with  the  other  states  when  the  pro- 
per time  shall  arrive  for  interven- 
tion in  the  case  of  Schles wig- Hoi- 
stein,  that  province  which  is  now 
fettered  by  a  double  allegiance.  We 
are  no  Children  of  Affliction — we 
tread  free  on  German  soil.  We  have 
come  here  in  the  exercise  of  our 
privilege  as  members  of  the  same 
family  ;  we  are  not  invited  guests 
— we  have  an  absolute  right  to  be 
present !  Nor  have  we  come  here 
with  empty  hands — I  mean  not  the 
banner  of  the  Tyrol,  for  we  who 
move  under  it  owe  allegiance  both 
to  Germany  and  to  Austria.  We  have 
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something  else  for  the  general  trea- 
sury— we  ask  you  to  accept,  as  our 
free-will  offering,  all  that  we  have 
done  and  suffered  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  No 
long  time  has  elapsed  since  we  has- 
tened to  defend  her  boundaries  as 
readily  as  we  have  now  obeyed  the 
summons  to  this  friendly  contest  in 
Frankfort.  There  did  we  hold  our 
armed  festival- —there  did  we  prove 
our  weapons.  Not  in  harmless  dis- 
play, but  in  bloody  earnest,  did  our 
riflemen  contend,  for  the  cause  at 
issue  was  the  integrity  of  the  Ger- 
man soil.  No  Children  of  Affliction 
were  they  who  then  kept  back  the 
audacious  robber  from  his  prey ! 
As  our  fathers  bore  themselves 
bravely  and  well  in  the  days  which 
have  long  since  gone  by,  so  shall 
we  in  the  coming  time  strive  to 
emulate  their  example,  keep  watch 
and  ward  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
German  territory,  and  so  guard  the 
south  that  the  foot  of  an  invader 
shall  never  cross  the  line.  So  jeal- 
ously will  we  guard  it,  that  he  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  pluck  a  single 
Alpine  rose  that  blossoms  upon  Ger- 
man soil.  Be  thoroughly  assured 
of  this — that  when  the  hereditary 
foeman  of  the  German  name  shall 
grasp  at  other  territory  than  that 
which  lies  along  the  Alps  and  on 
the  Adige  and  the  Mincio — when  he 
stretches  forth  his  hand  towards 
the  vine-covered  hills  of  the  Rhine, 
then  will  the  Austrians  and  Tyrolese 
hasten  to  the  rescue ;  not  because 
we  regard  ourselves  as  auxiliaries, 
but  because  it  is  our  duty  to  our 
country.  If  you  do  not  desire, 
through  modern  newfangled  surgery, 
to  carve  and  mangle  the  living  body 
of  our  stately  mother,  Germania — 
if  you  do  not  deliberately  intend  to 
amputate  sound  and  useful  limbs — 
let  us  leave  that  stately  frame  in 
possession  of  all  its  parts  ;  and, 
moreover,  let  us  leave  it  covered 
with  the  broad  rich  mantle  of  its 
dignity  in  the  south,  in  the  east,  and 
everywhere.  Be  that  consecrated 
ground  to  us  wherever  the  German 
tongue  is  heard,  wherever  German 
supremacy  extends  ! '; 
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If  a  bombshell  had  exploded  in 
the  hall,  the  consternation  of  the 
agitators  could  not  have  been  greater 
than  was  caused  by  this  spirited  and 
manly  address,  which  had  immense 
effect  upon  the  audience,  and  was 
received  with  tremendous  cheering. 
It  had  been  taken  for  granted — 
somewhat  too  rashly,  as  was  now 
apparent — that  the  majority  of  the 
company  participated  in  the  disloyal 
and  revolutionary  sentiments  of 
the  founders  of  the  feast ;  but  the 
speech  of  Professor  Wildauer,  and 
the  clamorous  approbation  which 
it  elicited,  effectually  dispelled 
that  delusion.  Never  did  rampant 
democracy  receive  a  more  stun- 
ning blow ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  learned  Inn- 
spruck  Professor  did  better  service 
to  his  country  by  that  one  address, 
than  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of 
all  the  constitutional  journalists  of 
Germany.  After  that  no  orator  ven- 
tured to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
unfortunate  Dr  Metz,  who  must 
have  gnashed  his  teeth  to  find  that 
the  tirade  which  he  had  intended 
for  a  burst  of  eloquence  was  so  con- 
temptuously set  aside.  From  that 
day  the  whole  proceedings  assumed 
a  different  tone.  The  necessity  for 
entire  and  incorporating  union  was 
not  dwelt  upon  with  nearly  so  much 
energy  or  emphasis  as  before  ;  for 
if  strong  revolutionary  doctrines 
had  been  advanced,  it  was  plain  that 
the  Tyrolese,  without  exception, 
and  many  more  of  the  company, 
would  have  been  prompt  to  resent 
it  as  an  insult. 

The  diversion  made  by  Professor 
Wildauer  in  favour  of  Austria,  was 
so  marked  as  to  excite  the  emula- 
tion of  the  partisans  of  Prussia. 
The  great  northern  kingdom,  con- 
sidering its  extent,  had  sent  but  a 
sorry  quota  of  competitors  to  Frank- 
fort ;  and  that  lukewarmness  had 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  sensi- 
tive men  of  the  South,  who  have 
long  complained  of  a  certain  stiff- 
ness and  supercilious  bearing  which 
is  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  Prussians.  On  subjects  of  in- 
ternal policy  Prussia  is  divided  ; 
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but  no  Prussian,  whatever  may 
be  his  sentiments  otherwise,  ever 
dreams  of  a  united  Germany  with- 
out Prussia  as  the  regulating  and 
governing  power.  They  know  very 
well  that,  without  the  concurrence 
of  Prussia,  the  efforts  of  the  agita- 
tors must  be  vain  ;  and  knowing 
that,  they  take  a  certain  pride  in 
appearing  rather  to  permit  than  to 
court  the  advances  of  the  move- 
ment party.  But  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  stiffness  may  be  pushed 
too  far.  Many  a  fair  lady  has  ere 
now  received  the  bitter  lesson  that 
extreme  coyness  may  be  construed 
into  caprice  or  indifference,  to  the 
entire  alienation  of  a  sensitive 
wooer ;  and  it  is  not  yet  forgot- 
ten that  the  German  Convention  of 
Frankfort  in  1848  marked  its  sense 
of  the  wavering  policy  of  Prussia 
by  elevating  the  Archduke  John  of 
Austria  to  the  dignity  of  Regent 
of  the  realm.  It  is  true  that  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  present 
King  of  Prussia  cannot  be  regarded 
as  favourable  to  the  designs  of 
the  Union  party.  Contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  he  has  reas- 
serted, in  all  its  pristine  breadth 
and  integrity,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Right  of  Monarchs.  On 
that  ground  he  has  claimed  the  un- 
conditional allegiance  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  as  the  doctrine  must  be 
of  general  and  not  particular  appli- 
cation, it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  must  concede  to 
other  princes  that  unalienable  right 
which  he  has  asserted  as  his  own 
prerogative.  But  his  theory  will 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  Prussia's  advancement  or  ambi- 
tion. Already  the  Chamber  of  Re- 
presentatives has  shown  that  it  is 
not  by  any  means  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  despotic  control ;  and  in 
that  Chamber  there  are  very  many 
who  conscientiously  believe  that 
the  salvation  of  Germany  depends 
upon  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  Prussia  to  the  south,  and  the 
absorption  by  her  of  some  of  the 
smaller  states,  so  as  to  present 
a  formidable  barrier  against  the 
dreaded  encroachments  of  the 
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French.  Such  men  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  extreme  de- 
mocrats, whose  visions  are  of  Ger- 
man Parliaments  legislating  at 
Frankfort,  of  the  abolition  of  all 
separate  sovereign  authorities,  and 
of  the  election  by  the  popular 
voice  either  of  a  puppet  Emperor 
to  discharge  certain  mechanical 
functions,  or  of  a  President,  like 
that  of  the  States  of  America,  in- 
trusted with  such  plenary  powers 
as  are  now  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  unfortunate  Abraham  Lincoln. 
What  the  Prussians  desire — and 
indeed  expect,  as  an  event  which 
must  take  place  sooner  or  later — is 
simply  an  augmented  Prussia,  retain- 
ing Berlin  as  the  capital.  The  wiser 
of  them  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  disturbing  the  integrity 
of  either  Austria  or  Bavaria — pos- 
sibly they  would  also  be  inclined 
to  spare  Wurtemberg  and  Saxony 
to  the  eastern  alliance.  In  short, 
they  distinctly  contemplate  the 
separation  of  Germany  into  two 
great  kingdoms — one  comprehend- 
ing the  northern  and  western,  and 
the  other  the  southern  and  eastern 
territories.  So  far  theirs  is  an  in- 
telligible scheme  ;  and  though  it 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  with- 
out violent  convulsion,  we  cannot 
set  it  down  as  utterly  visionary  and 
impracticable. 

But  there  is  another  party  in 
Prussia,  who,  equally  determined 
to  maintain  her  supremacy,  would 
fain  see  it  extended  over  the  whole 
of  Germany.  That  is  their  inter- 
pretation of  German  unity.  But 
it  is  their  policy  in  the  mean  time 
to  conciliate  the  Frankfort  move- 
ment party,  without  whose  assist- 
ance they  could  not  take  even  a 
preliminary  step.  So  on  receipt  of 
the  news  that  certain  reactionary 
symptoms  had  been  exhibited  at 
the  Frankfort  meeting,  and  that 
an  able  advocate  for  Austria  had 
greatly  influenced  the  tide  of  public 
opinion,  a  batch  of  Prussian  orators, 
some  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  has- 
tened to  the  spot ;  and,  with  many 
apologies  for  the.  lateness  of  their 
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appearance,  took  possession  of  the 
tribune.  As  specimens  of  rhetorical 
composition  their  discourses  were 
really  creditable ;  for  the  phleg- 
matic temperament  of  the  Prus- 
sians prevents  them  from  launching 
into  those  extravagancies  which  are 
the  chief  disfigurement  of  modern 
German  oratory.  They  were  also 
artfully  composed,  and  well  adapted 
for  their  immediate  purpose ;  the 
speakers  descanting  fluently  on  the 
advantages  of  Unity,  though  never 
attempting  to  explain  what  they 
really  meant  by  the  term,  whilst 
they  dwelt  emphatically  and  at 
great  length  on  the  noble  sacrifices 
which  Prussia  had  made  for  Ger- 
many in  the  years  1813,  1814,  and 
1815, — dilated  upon  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Blucher  and  other  Prus- 
sian notables  —  and  inferentially 
claimed  credit  to  the  North  for  all 
that  was  great  and  glorious  in  the 
more  recent  history  of  Germany. 
Other  topics — such  as  the  re-vindi- 
cation of  Schleswig,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  German  navy — they 
touched  upon  with  equal  dexterity, 
showing  that  these  objects,  so 
dear  to  the  national  heart,  could 
only  be  attained  by  Prussian  in- 
fluence and  enterprise.  All  this 
was  very  skilful  j  but,  unfortunately 
for  themselves,  the  Prussians  were 
rather  too  late  in  arriving.  Before 
their  voices  could  be  heard,  people 
had  become  wearied  of  perpetual 
oratory.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
had  gone  by — the  wine  was  drunk 
to  the  lees — and  a  large  number  of 
the  sharpshooters  had  already  taken 
their  departure.  So  that  if  Prussia 
did  not  actually  decline  in  the 
general  estimation,  'her  interests 
were  in  no  way  advanced  by  the 
Frankfort  meeting. 

Of  the  festival  itself  nothing 
more  need  be  said.  Certainly  it 
did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations 
of  those  who  devised  it ;  for,  so  far 
as  we  can  observe,  it  has  had  no 
political  effect,  and  the  memory  of 
it  has  already  passed  away  like  that 
of  a  nine  days'  wonder.  In  all  not 
more  than  7000  riflemen,  of  whom 
1100  were  Swiss,  besides  a  large 
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number  of  Tyrolese,  appeared  at 
the  meeting — a  paltry  turn-out  for 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  national 
armed  demonstration.  At  the  ac- 
tual shooting  the  Swiss  were  far 
ahead  of  all  competitors,  vanquish- 
ing even  the  marksmen  of  the 
Tyrol,  whose  weapons  were  of  an 
inferior  description ;  and  those 
hardy  sons  of  the  mountains  re- 
turned to  their  native  fastnesses, 
bearing  with  them  much  spoil  in 
the  shape  of  silver  flagons,  which 
doubtless  will  be  the  most  endur- 
ing memorials  of  "  the  gentle  pas- 
sage-at-arms  "  of  Frankfort -on -the 
Maine. 

What  the  future  of  Germany  may 
be,  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  pre- 
dict ;  but  it  does  seem  as  if  its 
present  constitution  could  not  en- 
dure much  longer,  without  some  im- 
portant modifications.  The  Diet  is 
absolutely  powerless.  It  has  be- 
come simply  a  chamber  of  intrigue, 
in  which  Austria  and  Prussia  con- 
tend for  the  predominance  ;  and 
the  representatives  of  the  smaller 
powers  have  no  option  but  to  array 
themselves  under  one  or  other  of 
those  banners.  Its  decisions  have 
little  weight.  They  are  contemp- 
tuously disregarded  by  the  strong, 
and  grudgingly  acquiesced  in  by 
the  weak — and  no  wonder  ;  for, 
practically  speaking,  the  Diet  has 
the  command  of  neither  men  nor 
money.  To  revive  the  old  form  of 
Imperial  government,  and  to  elect 
from  among  the  body  of  sovereign 
princes  a  new  Emperor  on  the  oc- 
casion of  each  vacancy,  would  be 
as  absurd  as  a  return  to  the  cus- 
toms and  ideas  of  the  Crusades. 
There  is  no  opportunity  now  for 
the  exaltation  of  a  second  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg  ;  for  were  such  a  one 
chosen,  he  would  find  himself  quite 
as  impotent  as  was  the  Eeichs-ver- 
weser  of  1848.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha 
may  have  dreamed  such  a  dream  ; 
but  if  so,  it  will  be  well  for  him  to 
shake  it  off,  rub  his  eyes,  and  re- 
turn to  waking  realities.  But  it 
may  be  asked  with  much  show  of 
reason — "  What  necessity  is  there 
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for  making  any  kind  of  change? 
Granted  that  the  Diet  may  be  use- 
less, it  is  at  least  very  harmless ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  this  babble 
about  unity,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  are  the  practical  griev- 
ances of  the  Germans.  They  are  not 
overburdened  with  taxation — they 
enjoy  individual  liberty.  From  the 
states  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  most  despotic,  such  as 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  there  arises  not 
the  whisper  of  a  complaint — it  is 
in  the  Rhineland  only,  where  liberty 
has  degenerated  into  licence,  that 
you  hear  a  hoarse  inarticulate  mur- 
mur of  discontent  and  revolution. 
Even  there,  if  you  interrogate  men 
closely,  you  will  not  find  that  they 
can  bring  against  their  rulers  any 
charges  of  oppression.  They  object 
to  the  system,  but  they  do  not  al- 
lege that  the  Princes  have  abused 
their  power.  Bating  an  occasional 
squabble  or  two,  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  which  are  not  easily 
discoverable,  there  is  a  real  kindly 
feeling  between  their  Royal  High- 
nesses and  the  people.  Go  where 
you  will,  the  land  is  rich  and  smil- 
ing—  agriculture  has  improved — 
commerce  is  developing — and  old 
cities  which,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
seemed  dark  with  the  rust  of  an- 
tiquity, are  now  renovated  and 
brightened  up,  while  the  suburbs 
cluster  with  new  edifices,  like  chil- 
dren grouped  around  their  mother. 
These  are  not  signs  of  decay;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  signs  of  pros- 
perity. They  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture a  large  augmentation  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  material  comfort ; 
and  surely  it  would  be  the  height 
of  madness  to  peril  all  that  for  the 
sake  of  trying  what  at  the  very  best 
must  be  regarded  as  an  extremely 
dangerous  experiment ! " 

All  this  is  true,  and  it  has  been 
said  over  and  over  again  ;  yet  still 
the  agitators  are  at  work.  It  is  of 
all  things  the  most  difficult  to  make 
men  contented  with  their  actual 
condition,  so  strong  and  universal  is 
the  appetite  for  change.  The  frogs 
in  the  fable  desired  to  have  a  mon- 
arch; and  when  King  Log  descended 
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among  them,  they  grew  weary  of 
his  very  harmlessness,  and  insisted 
on  a  change  of  sovereign,  till  King 
Stork  appeared  and  swallowed  his 
subjects  piecemeal.  So  is  it  with 
these  German  hot-heads.  They  have 
no  complaint  to  make  against  their 
present  rulers,  and  yet  they  clamour 
for  a  change  in  the  constitution. 
They  do  not  expect  that,  when  such 
a  change  takes  place,  they  will  be 
individually  richer  or  more  pros- 
perous, or  that  their  measure  will 
be  increased.  None  of  them  ven- 
ture to  say  that ;  but  they  tell  you 
that  the  might  of  Germany  will 
be  augmented,  and  that  they  must 
have  a  German  fleet.  That  notion 
of  theirs  about  a  fleet  is  even  ludi- 
crously absurd.  Germany  does  not 
require  a  fleet,  and  could  not  man 
it  if  she  had  one.  But  the  other 
point,  regarding  the  augmentation 
of  German  power,  is  deserving  of 
more  serious  consideration. 

That  a  citizen  should  desire  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  own  country 
is  natural,  but  is  not  therefore  always 
commendable.  The  happiest  nations 
are  those  which  are  the  least  dis- 
tracted by  ambition ;  but  then  such 
nations,  however  brave  and  hardy, 
rarely  possess  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  power.  The  Swiss,  for 
example,  and  the  Hollanders,  pre- 
sent to  us  the  spectacle  of  com- 
munities thriving,  happy,  and  in- 
dustrious ;  but  the  power  of  both 
is  circumscribed,  and  therefore  they 
do  not  stand  forth  as  rivals  to  the 
greater  nations.  But  it  is  the  pe- 
culiarity of  Germany,  taken  as  a 
whole,  that  she  does  possess  colos- 
sal strength  without  the  power  of 
using  it.  Some  of  her  members  are 
strong,  but  they  do  not  move  in 
concert,  and  the  body  is  both  weak 
and  vulnerable.  She  is  like  a  para- 
lysed giant,  within  the  grasp  of 
whose  hands  or  the  reach  of  whose 
feet  it  would  be  dangerous  to  ven- 
ture, although  by  dexterous  man- 
agement an  assault  might  be  made 
upon  a  part  which  is  less  formid- 
ably guarded.  Moreover,  like  the 
cripple  beside  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
she  cannot  rise  up  and  walk.  Her 
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native  strength,  it  is  said,  might 
be  restored  and  made  available  by 
unity.  What,  then,  are  the  ob- 
stacles that  lie  in  the  way  of  unity  ? 
We  have  already  adverted  to  these, 
but  must  again  repeat  them.  First 
and  foremost,  there  is  the  realised 
existence  of  two  formidable  German 
rival  powers,  each  claiming  a  co- 
ordinate position  and  rank  in  the 
diplomacy  of  Europe  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  Then 
we  have  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Baden  on  a  level 
with  the  secondary  powers ;  and 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  each  of 
these  is  an  independent  sovereignty. 
There  certainly  are  the  elements  of 
colossal  strength — the  bones,  thews, 
and  sinews,  sufficient,  when  put  to- 
gether, to  make  a  most  formidable 
monster,  if  you  could  only  find  a 
Frankenstein  able  to  incorporate 
them  all,  and  to  send  but  one  tide 
of  pulsation  beating  through  the 
enormous  frame.  But  there  is  deep 
truth  in  the  proverb,  "  IShomme 
propose,  mais Dieu dispose"  Realms 
which  swell  to  extravagant  dimen- 
sions invariably  fall  to  pieces  ;  and 
if  to-morrow  there  were  a  united 
Germany,  it  would*  be  a  safe  pre- 
diction that,  before  a  year  had 
elapsed,  the  work  of  disunion 
would  have  begun.  Moreover,  poli- 
tical union  would  infallibly  lead  to 
religious  discord.  Germany  has  ere 
now  suffered  fearfully  from  wars  of 
religion  ;  and  she  owes  her  com- 
paratively recent  immunity  from 
these  to  the  balance  between  Catho- 
licism and  Protestantism  maintain- 
ed by  the  separation  of  the  states. 
Thus  Prussia  is  a  Protestant,  while 
Austria  is  a  Catholic  power.  The 
toleration  which  exists  throughout 
Germany,  and  which  every  man 
who  is  not  a  blinded  bigot  must 
admire,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  these  divisions.  Persecution  is 
a  double-sided  game.  If  one  sect 
were  to  be  persecuted  in  the  South, 
there  would  be  reprisals  in  the 
North  against  the  other.  But  a 
united  Germany  must,  as  a  pre- 
ponderating power  in  Europe,  have 
a  State  religion.  It  must  either  be 
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Protestant  or  Catholic ;  and,  the 
stake  being  so  momentous,  can  any 
one  doubt  that  a  most  stubborn  and 
protracted  contest  would  ensue  ? 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  entire  union  is  im- 
possible, not  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  or  opposition  of  the  other 
European  nations,  but  because  of 
the  conflicting  elements  which  exist 
in  the  bosom  of  Germany.  These 
elements  resemble  certain  chemical 
substances  which  are  perfectly  in- 
nocuous so  long  as  they  are  kept 
separate,  but  which,  when  amalga- 
mated, explode  with  the  utmost 
violence.  We  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  think  that  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Germany  is  desirable,  more 
especially  as  the  agitators  are  by  no 
means  destitute  of  aggressive  ideas. 
If  Germany,  in  her  disunited  con- 
dition, can  afford  to  assail  the  in- 
tegrity of  Denmark,  is  it  conceiv- 
able that  when  united  she  would 
abstain  from  insisting  on  the  resti- 
tution of  the  territories  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  1  We  hold  our  Ger- 
man cousins  to  be  indifferent 
honest,  as  the  phrase  is ;  but  we 
would  not  undertake  to  answer 
for  their  abstinence  in  the  hour 
of  temptation. 

But  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  aggrandisement  and  the 
security  of  Germany.  It  must  be 
admitted  as  a  fact  that,  under  pre- 
sent arrangements,  Germany  is  not 
secure.  Here  the  agitators  have 
firm  and  solid  ground  to  tread  on  ; 
and  if  they  professed  no  other  ob- 
ject than  the  enforcement  of  such 
security,  they  would  well  be  en- 
titled to  our  sympathy.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  they  are  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  French  invasion ;  and 
although  such  an  attempt  may  be 
indefinitely  postponed,  it  is  notori- 
ous that  the  idea  of  making  the 
Rhine  their  boundary  is  more  than 
floating,  for  it  is  absolutely  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  French.  Hence 
the  alleged  necessity  of  having  a 
strong  consolidated  counteracting 
power  at  least  in  the  west  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  that  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  the  absorption  of 
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the  smaller  states,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  dominions  of  Prussia. 
But  even  if  the  lesser  sovereigns 
were  to  consent  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  submit,  as  the  Prince 
of  Wied  and  other  dignitaries  did 
formerly,  to  be  mediatised,  is  it 
likely  that  France  would  tolerate 
the  erection  of  such  a  barrier  ? 
Our  belief  is  that,  if  any  such  steps 
were  taken,  France  would  declare 
war  against  Prussia,  and  advance 
her  armies  to  the  Rhine,  thus  preci- 
pitating that  very  catastrophe  which 
the  German  patriots  are  so  naturally 
anxious  to  prevent.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  at  all  probable  that  the 
French  would  content  themselves 
with  the  occupation  of  the  left 
bank  of  that  noble  river.  Under 
the  pretext  of  supporting  the  autho- 
rity of  the  discrowned  potentates, 
they  would  cross  to  the  right  side  ; 
and  in  that  event,  what  European 
power  could  escape  from  being  in- 
volved in  the  conflict  1 

The  statesmen  of  Prussia,  we  can- 
not doubt,  have  duly  weighed  all 
these  contingencies,  and  we  might 
safely  trust  to  their  prudence  and 
wisdom,  were  it  not  for  the  pres- 
sure made  by  the  unity  agitators 
of  the  South,  and  by  the  more 
rampant  Prussian  party  who  seem 
bent  upon  pushing  matters  to  an 
extremity.  We  take  *  Rhenanus,' 
from  whose  pamphlet  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  as  a  suflicently  in- 
telligent expositor  of  the  views  of 
the  latter  faction ;  and  therefore  we 
shall  allow  him  to  speak  for  him- 
self :— 

"Well,  then,  what  will  you  do, 
you  Southern  and  Austrian  Ger- 
mans ?  The  choice  is  not  a  light 
one,  and  yet  it  is  sufficiently  simple. 
Do  you  wish  the  old  Confederation 
to  be  reorganised  1  I  wish  you  joy 
of  it !  But  I  think  too  well  of 
your  understanding  to  suppose  that 
you  would  adopt  that  most  miser- 
able plan  of  self-destruction.  I 
treat  those  who  speak  to  me  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  Diet, 
or  any  such  deformity  without  a 
sovereign  head,  as  the  English  peer 
treated  the  people  who  had  never 
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heard  of  the  Dardanelles — I  will 
hold  no  argument  with  them. 
Therefore  what  we  require  is  one 
head,  one  emperor  !  Again,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  have  more 
sensible  views  on  this  matter  than 
have  been  put  forward  by  certain  of 
our  professors.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  don't  wish  to  have  an  Em- 
peror elected  once  in  the  course  of 
every  dozen  years.  He  must  be 
hereditary — let  there  be  no  misun- 
derstanding about  that.  Then  we 
arrive  at  a  little  difficulty  which  we 
must  get  rid  of  by  weighing  proba- 
bilities. How  say  you — is  the  Ger- 
man realm  most  likely  to  thrive 
under  the  sway  of  a  Hapsburg  or 
under  that  of  a  Hohenzollern  ? 

"  Look  here  !  I  am  a  Prussian. 
I  love  the  Hohenzollerns,  because 
they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
princes  who  first  made  my  country 
great.  But  if  I  could  convince  my- 
self that  Germany  might  profit  by 
the  continuance  of  the  rule  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg — if  I  could  be- 
lieve that  from  that  family  liberal 
and  intelligent  princes  could  arise 
— then  would  I  advise  the  Germans 
in  Austria  to  remain  faithful  to 
their  rulers  ;  nor  would  I  in  any 
way  blame  their  neighbours  in  the 
South  of  Germany,  if  they  should 
resolve  to  abide  by  the  Austrians ; 
their  decision  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  influence  the  North 
of  Germany.  Whether  Wurtem- 
berg and  Bavaria  adhere  to  us  or 
no,  we  of  the  North  will  fashion  for 
ourselves  one  empire,  as  surely  as 
the  rivers  send  down  their  waters 
to  the  sea !  That  is  the  course  of 
our  destiny.  But  glad  indeed 
should  we  be  if  the  men  of  those 
countries,  resisting  all  temptations 
to  the  contrary,  would  combine 
with  us.  Oh,  with  what  joy,  what 
enthusiasm,  would  we  greet  their 
advance !  and  how  cheerfully  would 
we  shed  our  hearts'  blood,  drop  by 
drop,  if  thereby  we  might  clasp 
their  hands,  and  be  sure  to  retain 
them  for  ever ! 

"  At  all  times  we  shall  be  ready 
to  greet  and  welcome  the  Germans 
in  Austria.  North  Germany  will, 
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should  that  be  needful,  fearlessly 
go  to  war,  though  the  half  of 
Europe  were  against  her,  for  the 
protection  and  delivery  of  that  race 
which  must  form  a  portion  of  the 
empire  —  for  the  peasants  of  the 
marshes  of  Holstein,  who  are  as 
German  as  the  hardy  mountaineers 
of  the  Tyrol. 

"  But  you  would  rather  adhere 
to  Hapsburg  1  So  be  it.  You  do 
not  appear,  however,  ( to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Ger- 
many while  under  the  sway  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg.  It  would 
gratify  me,  and  would  tend  very 
much  to  your  edification,  if  you 
would  study  that  chapter  diligently. 
On  some  future  occasion  I  shall 
expatiate  upon  one  or  two  passages ; 
but  at  present  I  have  not  time  for 
that.  It  is  no  fatiguing  or  intri- 
cate course  of  study  that  I  recom- 
mend. Any  common  schoolbook 
will  tell  who  it  was  that  bartered 
away  Lorraine ;  and  if  you  look  on 
the  map  for  Tuscany,  you  will  dis- 
cover what  we  gained  by  that  bar- 
gain. We  ?  Germany  ?  No  ;  but 
the  house  of  Hapsburg.  No  doubt 
Professor  Wildauer  said  something 
about  the  Rhine,  and  no  surrender 
of  a  foot  of  territory  there.  Pos- 
sibly he  may  be  right ;  but  if  so, 
history  is  a  common  liar  ! 

"  Those  of  you  who  were  at  the 
Frankfort  festival  had  at  least  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Strasburg. 
It  lies  at  no  great  distance. 

( 0 !  Strasburg  town  is  fair  to  see.' 

Some  of  you  know  the  old  ballad, 
and  perhaps  have  sung  it.  It  is 
worth  while  taking  the  journey. 
Strasburg  lies  on  the  Rhine.  '  No 
surrender  of  a  foot  of  territory 
there ! "  ... 

"The  day  will  come,  men  of 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  or  Styria 
and  the .  Tyrol,  when  you  must 
make  your  election  between  the 
North  and  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
If  your  choice  shall  then  be  for  us, 
you  will  be  welcomed  with  open 
arms.  But  we  shall  not  wait  for 
you.  In  the  mean  time  you  may 
take  whatever  course  you  deem  the 
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most  expedient.  But  one  thing 
you  must  promise  us — for  on  that 
point  we  are  resolute,  and  even 
determined  to  fight  for  it  if  neces- 
sary— that  we  shall  be  left  with- 
out interference  to  rear  up  and 
fashion  a  State  for  ourselves,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  will  and 
pleasure.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  enthusiasm  which  you  mani- 
fested at  Frankfort  as  equivalent 
to  a  vow  that,  at  all  events,  you 
will  take  no  active  steps  to  hinder 
the  Unity  of  Germany.  More  we 
do  not  require  ;  but  that  is — you 
are  reasonable  enough  to  see  it — 
our  good  and  holy  right ;  and  that, 
should  we  be  driven  to  extremity, 
we  are  determined  to  obtain,  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  civil  war !  God 
grant  that  the  land  may  not  be 
afflicted  by  so  grievous  and  terrible 
a  calamity  ! 

"If,  as  I  hope  and  trust,  you 
should  refuse  to  appear  against  us  as 
enemies,  the  Frankfort  festival  will 
not  have  been  utterly  in  vain.  For, 
my  friends,  we  must  needs  confess 
that  we  are  not  prepared  as  yet  to 
celebrate  the  festival  of  a  people 
wholly  and  indissolubly  united  in 
the  bond  of  brotherhood  and  con- 
cord. You  have  had  ocular  testi- 
mony of  that.  The  bristling  of 
weapons  and  the  clang  of  steel 
were  seen  and  heard  in  each  pause 
of  the  banquet.  We  are  not  yet  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  a  united  people. 
Not  even  for  a  few  days  can  we 
conceal,  under  the  festive  mantle, 
the  wounds  which  the  separation 
and  mutual  jealousies  of  our  races 
have  inflicted  upon  the  body  of 
this  mighty  nation.  Instead  of 
cicatrising,  they  break  out  each 
morning  afresh,  like  those  of  the  fa- 
bled Prometheus.  Did  I  not  hear 
the  question  more  than  once  repeat- 
ed— '  Can  these  be  Tyrolese — these 
fine-looking  fellows,  who  seem  so 
hearty  and  good-humoured  —  can 
these  be  the  men  who  in  their 
native  valleys  almost  unanimously 
protested  against  the  Miihlfeld  re- 
ligious edict,  which  extended  pro- 
tection to  the  Protestants  ] '  ''' 
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"  The  German,  who  at  present, 
next  to  the  Pole,  is  the  great  Pariah 
of  Europe,  finds  his  position  some- 
what narrow  and  uneasy;  but  he 
has  been  taught  thereby  to  make 
the  best  of  circumstances.  I  do 
not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt 
but  that  we  shall  be  able  in  the 
North  to  erect  an  empire  which 
shall  comprehend  all  the  German 
states  that  have  close  affinity  and 
common  interest.  But  I  dare  hard- 
ly hope  for  more  than  the  accession 
of  Baden,  Nassau,  and,  at  the 
utmost,  Northern  Bavaria.  We 
may  possibly  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  Wurtemberg ;  there  is  less 
chance  of  Old  Bavaria.  German 
Austria  will  probably  remain  for  a 
considerable  period  an  exiled  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  We  must  endea- 
vour to  console  ourselves  under  that 
calamity.  Of  course,  when,  sooner 
or  later,  German  Austria  gives  her 
adhesion  to  the  Northern  Empire, 
we  shall  take  care  that  she  is  pro- 
vided with  a  becoming  place. 

"  And  then  indeed  shall  we  cele- 
brate the  occasion  by  an  august 
national  festival ! " 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for 
the  length  of  this  extract,  because 
it  affords  us  a  clear  and  intelligible 
view  of  the  expectations  formed  by 
the  movement  party  in  Prussia, 
which,  as  we  have  already  remark- 
ed, is  essentially  distinct  from  the 
party  of  the  Frankfort  agitators. 
The  latter  are  democrats,  bent  in- 
deed upon  having  German  unity, 
but  determined  that  all  authority 
shall  directly  emanate  from  the 
people.  They  are  opposed  to  here- 
ditary rule.  They  would  fain  con- 
struct the  future  government  on  the 
American  model  ;  have  a  parlia- 
ment sitting  at  Frankfort  to  legis- 
late for  the  whole  of  Germany  ; 
and  confide  the  executive  power  to 
a  President  popularly  elected,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  his  minis- 
try. So  much  we  can  discern 
through  the  haze  of  German  poli- 
tics. The  Prussian  unionists,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  resolute  for  the 
exaltation  of  their  own  kingdom. 
Their  monarch  must  be  the  future 
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Emperor.  At  his  feet  all  the  sub- 
sidiary crowns  are  to  be  laid. 
Prussia  will  absorb  the  minor  states 
of  Germany  one  by  one,  and  last 
of  all  will  graciously  condescend  to 
accept  the  homage  of  Austria ! 

Such  and  so  distracted  is  the 
mind  of  Germany  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  still  so  much  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  that  we  see  no 
reason  to  expect  any  immediate 
change ;  and  if  France,  as  seems 
very  probable,  should  find  sufficient 
occupation  elsewhere  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  Germany  may  re- 
main as  she  is.  But  there  is  one 
dangerous  rock  ahead,  though  the 
Germans  fail  to  perceive  it.  If 
they  are  so  unwise  as  to  persist 
in  their  attempts  upon  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  of  which  there  are  even 
now  certain  ominous  symptoms,  it 
is  probable  that  they  will  provoke 
the  hostility  of  more  powerful  ad- 
versaries than  the  Danes.  '  Rhen- 
anus J  declares  that  Prussia  will  go 
to  war  for  the  emancipation  of 
Schleswig  though  half  Europe  were 
arrayed  against  her.  That  is  mere 
gasconading — a  form  of  speech,  in 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  remark,  the 
Prussians  are  somewhat  apt  to  in- 
dulge. Prussian  statesmen  are  too 
wary  to  run  their  head  against  such 
a  wall.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  they  are  not 
disposed  to  offer  direct  opposition 
to  any  favourite  German  crotchet. 
They  are,  indeed,  rather  prone  to 
err  on  the  other  side.  In  the  hope 
of  ultimately  attaining  to  German 
supremacy,  their  aim  is  to  conciliate 
the  democrats — a  miserable  line  of 
policy,  as  it  appears  to  us,  and  one 
which  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any 
creditable  results.  No  good  ever 
came  of  coquetting  with  impracti- 
cable demagogues.  They  are  like 
wild  beasts,  sure  at  last  to  turn 
against  the  hand  that  is  stretched 
out  to  caress  them,  and  their  bite 
is  venomous  and  deadly. 

There  is,  in  fact,  not  much  sym- 
pathy between  the  Prussians  and 
the  agitators  on  the  Upper  Khine. 
The  latter  are  grievously  offended 
by  the  patronising  airs  which  the 
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former  are  pleased  to  assume  in 
their  intercourse  with  other  branches 
of  the  German  family  ;  the  Prus- 
sian considering  himself  par  excel- 
lence the  man  of  polish  and  refine- 
ment, in  advance  of  all  the  rest  by 
at  least  a  century  of  civilisation. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  of  late  years 
Prussia  has  made  considerable  ad- 
vances ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  she 
has  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  great- 
ly ahead  of  her  neighbours.  This 
supercilious  demeanour  makes  the 
Prussians  disliked  by  the  other 
Germans,  who  are  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  the  real  nature  of  their 
feelings.  Londoners  have  some- 
times been  twitted  with  their  prone- 
ness  to  estimate  everything  which 
they  see  abroad  in  reference  to 
similar  objects  at  home,  always 
giving  the  preference  to  what  is  ex- 
clusively English.  However  faulty 
they  may  be  in  this  respect,  they 
are  outdone  by  the  men  of  Berlin, 
who  invariably  draw  disparaging 
contrasts  between  the  other  cities 
of  Germany  and  their  own  sandy 
capital  on  the  Spree.  To  say  that 
they  are  hated  beyond  their  own 
territory  would  be  too  strong  a 
term,  but  certainly  they  are  not 
beloved  ;  and  therefore  their  poli- 
tical influence  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  un- 
deniable strength  and  advantageous 
position  of  Prussia.  Besides,  neither 
the  reigning  monarch  nor  the  court 
party  are  in  any  way  popular.  The 
somewhat  gratuitous  assertion  of 
the  King  that  he  holds  his  crown 
by  Divine  Right,  and  not  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  is  so  little  in 
accordance  with  modern  notions 
that  it  has  given  very  general 
offence.  The  Prussian  aristocracy, 
as  a  class,  are  disposed  to  be  ex- 
clusive and  overbearing,  and  have 
taken  no  pains  to  conciliate  the 
burghers,  who  retort  upon  them 
for  their  poverty  and  their  pride. 
Thus,  even  in  Prussia,  there  is  a 
lack  of  internal  union,  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  promise  well  for 
the  successful  result  of  schemes  of 
national  ambition  ;  while  the  other 
Germans,  who  are  working  for  a 
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revolutionary  change,  have  no  in- 
tention whatever  that  their  labour 
should  be  expended  for  the  aggran- 
disement and  preponderance  of  a 
race  which  bears  with  them  the 
character  of  being  vain,  selfish,  and 
overbearing. 

So  slight  is  the  attention  bestow- 
ed in  England  upon  German  poli- 
tics, and  so  imperfectly  understood 
are  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween the  separate  states,  styled  in 
the  aggregate  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, that  many  of  our  readers 
will  doubtless  peruse  with  surprise 
the  statements  which  are  made  in 
this  article  regarding  the  conflicting 
opinions  which  are  now  agitating 
Germany.  Tourists,  who  in  fine 
summer  weather  roll  along  the  rail- 
ways of  the  Rhine,  and  pass  from 
city  to  city,  either  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  or  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  works  of  art  which  are 
there  in  such  vast  profusion,  are 
naturally  led  to  suppose,  from  the 
prosperous  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  people  are  contented 
and  happy,  and  not  at  all  anxious 
for  a  change.  Even  those  who  do 
not  understand  the  language  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  the  burgher 
class  throughout  are  thriving  and 
comfortable  in  their  circumstances ; 
and  those  who  can  converse  with 
them  are  sure  to  be  impressed  with 
a  favourable  opinion  of  their  intel- 
ligence and  real  educational  acquire- 
ments. For  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  the  middle  classes  of  Germany 
— by  which  term  we  mean  more 
especially  the  shopkeepers  and 
tradesmen — are,  though  not  nearly 
so  shrewd  and  practical  as  English- 
men of  the  same  rank,  possessed  of 
more  extensive  information,  and 
are  more  literary  in  their  tastes  than 
our  countrymen.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  former  years, 
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there  is  now  no  appearance  of  any 
restriction  of  the  liberties  of  the 
subject.  The  Germans  discourse 
and  argue  upon  political  topics 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  with- 
out any  apprehension  of  espionage 
or  denouncement — a  very  favour- 
able contrast  to  the  state  of  matters 
in  France,  where,  for  anything  you 
know  to  the  contrary,  the  stranger 
who  accosts  you  may  be  a  mouchard 
in  the  pay  of  the  police,  and  the 
waiter  at  your  hotel  a  spy.  That 
is  not  only  apparent  freedom — it  is 
real  and  substantial.  Of  that  the 
recent  proceedings  in  Frankfort 
furnish  a  decisive  proof  ;  for  the 
speakers  were  selected  from  almost 
every  considerable  state  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  last  thought  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  them  was  that  they 
could  be  made  answerable  for  the 
opinions  which  they  chose  to  utter. 
Yet,  while  the  surface  appears  so 
smooth  and  smiling,  there  is  be- 
neath it  a  deep  current  of  discon- 
tent which  will,  one  day  or  other, 
occasion  a  formidable  convulsion. 
The  tendency  of  the  movement  is 
towards  the  assemblage  of  a  Ger- 
man Parliament,  and  the  renewal 
of  that  experiment  which  proved 
such  a  disastrous  failure  in  1848. 
What  course  may  be  taken  by  the 
different  governments  in  the  event 
of  such  a  contingency,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  predict.  This  much, 
however,  is  clear,  that  a  very  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  attitude 
which  may  be  assumed  by  Prussia. 
She,  more  than  any  other  German 
power,  can  retard  or  precipitate  the 
movement ;  a  single  false  step  upon 
her  part,  instigated  by  either  ambi- 
tion or  cowardice,  might  imperil 
the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  of 
Europe ;  and  vast,  therefore,  is  the 
load  of  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  her  rulers. 
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PART   IX. — CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


VINCENT  put  out  his  hand  to 
seize  upon  the  strange  woman  who 
confronted  him  with  a  calmness 
much  more  confounding  than  any 
agitation.  But  her  quick  eye  di- 
vined his  purpose.  She  made  the 
slightest  movement  aside,  extended 
her  own,  and  had  shaken  hands 
with  him  in  his  utter  surprise  be- 
fore he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
The  touch  bewildered  his  faculties, 
but  did  not  move  him  from  the 
impulse,  which  was  too  real  to  yield 
to  anything.  He  took  the  door 
from  her  hand,  closed  it,  placed 
himself  against  it.  "  You  are  my 
prisoner,"  said  Vincent.  He  could 
not  say  any  more,  but  gazed  at  her 
with  blank  eyes  of  determination. 
He  was  no  longer  accessible  to 
reason,  pity,  any  sentiment  but 
one.  He  had  secured  her.  He 
forgot  even  to  be  amazed  at  her 
composure.  She  was  his  prisoner 
— that  one  fact  was  all  he  cared  to 
know. 

"  I  have  been  your  prisoner  the 
entire  morning,"  said  Mrs  Hilyard, 
with  an  attempt  at  her  old  manner, 
which  scarcely  could  have  deceived 
the  minister  had  he  preserved  his 
wits  sufficiently  to  notice  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  betraying  a  little 
surprise,  recognising  instinctively 
that  here  she  had  come  face  to  face 
with  those  blind  forces  of  nature 
upon  which  no  arguments  can  tell. 
"  You  were  in  much  less  doubt 
about  your  power  of  saving  souls 
the  last  time  I  heard  you,  Mr  Vin- 
cent. Sit  down,  please.  It  is  not 
long  since  we  met.  but  many  things 
have  happened.  It  is  kind  of  you  to 
give  me  so  early  an  opportunity  of 
talking  them  over.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  look  excited — but  after  such  ex- 
ertions, it  is  natural,  I  suppose " 

"  You  are  my  prisoner,"  repeat- 
ed Vincent,  without  taking  any  no- 
tice of  what  she  said.  He  was  no 
match  for  her  in  any  passage  of 
arms.  Her  words  fell  upon  his 


ears  without  any  meaning.  Only  a 
dull  determination  possessed  him. 
He  locked  the  door,  while  she, 
somewhat  startled  in  her  turn, 
stood  looking  on  ;  then  he  went 
to  the  window,  threw  it  open,  and 
called  to  some  one  below — any  one 
— he  did  not  care  who.  "  Fetch  a 
policeman — quick — lose  no  time," 
cried  Vincent.  Then  he  closed  the 
window,  turned  round,  and  con- 
fronted her  again.  At  last  a  little 
agitation  was  visible  in  this  invul- 
nerable woman.  For  an  instant 
her  head  moved  with  a  spasmodic 
thrill,  and  her  countenance  changed. 
She  gave  a  rapid  glance  round  as  if 
to  see  whether  any  outlet  was  left. 
Vincent's  eye  followed  hers. 

"  You  cannot  escape — you  shall 
not  escape,"  he  said,  slowly ;  "  don't 
think  it — nothing  you  can  do  or 
say  will  help  you  now." 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs  Hilyard,  with 
a  startled,  panting  breath.  "  You 
have  come  to  the  inexorable,"  she 
said  after  a  moment ;  "  most  men 
do,  one  time  or  another.  You  de- 
cline meeting  us  on  our  ground, 
and  take  to  your  own.  Very  well," 
she  continued,  seating  herself  by 
the  table  where  she  had  already 
laid  down  one  of  the  Salem  hymn- 
books  ;  "  till  this  arrival  happens, 
we  may  have  a  little  conversation, 
Mr  Vincent.  I  was  about  to  tell 
you  something  which  ought  to  be 
good  news.  Though  you  don't 
appreciate  my  regard  for  you,  I 
will  tell  it  you  all  the  same.  What 
noise  is  that  ?  Oh,  the  boys,  I  sup- 
pose, rushing  off  for  your  police- 
man. I  hope  you  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say  to  that  functionary 
when  he  comes.  In  the  mean  time, 
wait  a  little  —  you  must  hear  my 
news." 

The  only  answer  Vincent  made 
was  to  look  out  again  from  the 
window,  under  which  a  little  group 
of  gazers  had  already  collected. 
His  companion  heard  the  sounds 
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below  with  a  thrill  of  alarm  more 
real  than  she  had  ever  felt  before. 
She  sat  rigidly,  with  her  hand 
upon  the  hymn-book,  preserving 
her  composure  by  a  wonderful 
effort,  intensely  alive  and  awake 
to  everything,  and  calculating  her 
chances  with  a  certain  desperation. 
This  one  thing  alone  of  all  that  had 
happened,  the  Back  Grove  Street 
needlewoman,  confident  in  her  own 
powers  and  influence,  had  not  fore- 
seen. 

"  Listen  !"  she  cried,  with  an  ex- 
citement and  haste  which  she  could 
not  quite  conceal.  "  That  man  is  not 
dead,  you  know.  Come  here — shut 
the  window  !  Young  man,  do  you 
hear  what  I  say  to  you  ?  Am  I 
likely  to  indulge  in  vain  talk  now  1 
Come  here — here  !  and  understand 
what  I  have  to  say." 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  said  Vin- 
cent, closing  the  window.  "  What 
you  say  can  make  no  difference. 
There  is  but  one  thing  possible 
now." 

"  Yes,  you  are  a  man  ! "  cried 
the  desperate  woman,  clasping  her 
hands  tight,  and  struggling  with 
herself  to  keep  down  all  appearance 
of  her  anxiety.  "  You  are  deaf, 
blind  !  You  have  turned  your  back 
upon  reason.  That  is  what  it  al- 
ways comes  to.  Hush  !  come  here 
— closer ;  they  make  so  much  noise 
in  the  street.  I  believe,"  she  said, 
with  a  dreadful  smile,  "  you  are 
afraid  of  me.  You  think  I  will 
stab  you,  or  something.  Don't  en- 
tertain such  vulgar  imaginations, 
Mr  Vincent.  I  have  told  you  be- 
fore, you  have  fine  manners  though 
you  are  only  a  Dissenting  minister. 
I  have  something  to  tell  you — some- 
thing you  will  be  glad  to  know " 

Here  she  made  another  pause  for 
breath — merely  for  breath — not  for 
any  answer,  for  there  was  no  an- 
swer in  her  companion's  face.  He 
was  listening  for  the  footsteps  in 
the  street — the  steps  of  his  return- 
ing messengers.  And  so  was  she,  as 
she  drew  in  that  long  breath,  ex- 
panding her  forlorn  bosom  with 
air,  which  the  quick  throbs  of  her 
heart  so  soon  exhausted.  She  looked 
in  his  eyes  with  an  eager  fire  in  her 
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own,  steadily,  without  once  shifting 
her  gaze.  The  two  had  changed 
places.  It  was  he,  in  his  inexorable- 
ness,  close  shut  up  against  any  ap- 
peal or  argument,  that  was  the  su- 
perior now. 

"  When  you  hear  what  I  have  to 
say  you  will  not  be  so  calm,"  she 
went  on,  with  another  involuntary 
heave  of  her  breast.  "  Listen !  your 
sister  is  safe.  Yes,  you  may  start, 
but  what  I  say  is  true.  Don't  g<& 
to  the  window  yet.  Stop,  hear 
me  !  I  tell  you  your  sister  is  safe. 
Yes,  it  may  be  the  people  you  have 
sent  for.  Never  mind,  this  is  more 
important.  You  have  locked  the 
door,  and  nobody  can  come  in.  I 
tell  you  again  and  again,  your  sister 
is  safe.  That  man  is  not  dead — 
you  know  he  is  not  dead.  And  yes- 
terday— hush !  nevermind ! — yester- 
day," she  said,  rising  up  as  Vincent 
moved,  and  detaining  him  with  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  which  she 
clutched  with  desperate  fingers, 
"  he  made  a  declaration  that  it  was 
not  she;  a  declaration  before  the 
magistrates,"  continued  Mrs  Hil- 
yard,  gaspinpas  her  strength  failed 
her,  and  following  him,  holding  his 
arm  as  he  moved  to  the  window, 
"  that  it  was  not  she — not  she  !  do 
you  understand  me — not  she  !  He 
swore  to  it.  He  said  it  was  another, 
and  not  that  girl.  Do  you  hear 
me?"  she  cried,  raising  her  voice, 
and  shaking  his  arm  wildly  in  the 
despair  of  the  moment,  but  repeat- 
ing her  words  with  the  clearness  of 
desperation — "  He  said  on  his  oath 
it  was  not  she." 

She  had  followed  him  to  the 
window,  not  pleading  for  herself 
by  a  single  word,  but  with  her 
desperate  hand  upon  his  arm,  her 
face  pinched  and  pale  to  the  lips, 
and  a  horrible  anxiety  gleaming  in 
the  eyes  which  she  never  removed 
from  his  face.  The  two  stood  to- 
gether there  for  a  moment  in  that 
silent  encounter;  he  looking  down 
at  the  group  of  people  below,  she 
watching  his  face  with  her  eyes, 
clutching  his  arm  with  her  hand, 
appealing  to  him  with  a  speechless 
suspense  and  terror,  which  no  words 
can  describe.  Her  fate  hung  upon 
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the  merest  thread,  and  she  knew  it. 
She  had  no  more  power  to  move  him 
in  her  own  person  than  any  one  of 
the  ragged  children  who  stood  gazing 
up  at  the  window.  There  he  stood, 
silent,  blank,  immovable  ;  and  she, 
suffering  no  expression  of  her  dread- 
ful suspense  to  escape  her,  stood 
clutching  his  arm,  seeing,  as  she 
had  never  seen  before,  a  pale  vision 
of  prisons,  scaffolds,  judgments,  ob- 
scuring earth  and  heaven.  She  was 
brave  and  had  dared  them  all  wit- 
tingly in  the  crisis  of  her  fate,  but 
the  reality  caught  the  labouring 
breath  from  her  lips,  and  turned 
her  heart  sick.  This  morning  she 
had  woke  with  a  great  burden  taken 
off  her  mind,  and,  daring  as  she 
was,  had  faced  the  only  man  who 
had  any  clue  to  her  secret,  confi- 
dent in  his  generous  nature  and 
her  own  power  over  him.  But 
this  confidence  had  failed  her  ut- 
terly, and  in  the  very  ease  and 
relief  of  her  mind — a  relief  more 
blessed  and  grateful  than  she  could 
have  acknowledged  to  any  mortal 
— lo  !  here  arose  before  her  close 
and  real  the  spectre  which  she 
had  defied.  It  approached  step  by 
step,  while  she  gazed  with  wild  eyes 
and  panting  breath  upon  the  in- 
exorable man  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  deliver  her  over  to  law 
and  justice.  She  dared  not  say  a 
word  of  entreaty  to  him ;  she  could 
only  watch  his  eyes,  those  eyes 
which  never  lighted  upon  her,  with 
speechless  dread  and  anxiety.  Many 
evils  she  had  borne  in  her  life — 
many  she  had  confronted  and  over- 
come— obstinate  will  and  unscru- 
pulous resolution  had  carried  her 
one  way  or  other  through  all  former 
dangers.  Here  for  the  first  time 
she  stood  helpless,  watching  with 
an  indescribable  agony  the  face  of 
the  young  man  at  whom  she  had  so 
often  smiled.  Some  sudden  unfore- 
seen touch  might  still  set  her  free. 
Her  breath  came  quick  in  short 
gasps — her  breast  heaved — her  fate 
was  absolutely  beyond  her  own 
control,  in  Vincent's  hands. 

Just  then  there  came  into  the 
narrow  street  a  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels.  Instinctively  Vincent  start- 
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ed.  The  blank  of  his  determination 
was  broken  by  this  distant  noise. 
Somehow  it  came  naturally  into 
the  silence  of  this  room  and  woke 
up  the  echoes  of  the  past  in  his 
mind ;  the  past — that  past  in  which 
Lady  Western's  carriage  was  the 
celestial  chariot,  and  she  the  divin- 
est  lady  of  life.  Like  a  gleam 
of  light  there  suddenly  dawned 
around  him  a  remembrance  of  the 
times  he  had  seen  her  here — the 
times  he  had  seen  her  anywhere ;  the 
last  time — the  sweet  hand  she  had 
laid  upon  his  arm.  Vincent's  heart 
awoke  under  that  touch.  With  a 
start  he  looked  down  upon  the 
hand  which  was  at  this  moment  on 
his  arm, — not  the  hand  of  love, — 
fingers  with  the  blood  pressed  down 
to  the  very  tips,  holding  with 
desperation  that  arm  which  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  A  hurried 
exclamation  came  from  his  lips  ;  he 
looked  at  the  woman  by  him,  and 
read  vaguely  in  her  face  all  the 
passion  and  agony  there.  Vaguely 
it  occurred  to  him  that  to  save  or 
to  sacrifice  her  was  in  his  hands, 
and  that  he  had  but  a  moment  now 
to  decide.  The  carriage  -  wheels 
came  nearer,  nearer,  ringing  deli- 
cious promises  in  his  ears — nearer 
too  came  the  servants  of  that  justice 
he  had  invoked ;  and  what  plea  was 
it,  what  strange  propitiation,  which 
his  companion  had  put  forth  to  him 
to  stay  his  avenging  hand  ?  Only 
a  moment  now ;  he  shook  her  hand 
off  his  arm,  and  in  his  turn  took 
hold  of  hers  ;  he  held  her  fast  while 
she  faced  him  in  an  agony  of  re- 
strained suspense  and  terror.  How 
her  worn  bosom  panted  with  that 
quick  coming  breath !  Her  life  was 
in  his  hands. 

"What  was  that  you  said?" 
asked  Vincent,  with  the  haste  and 
brevity  of  passion;  suddenly  perceiv- 
ing how  much  had  to  be  done  in 
this  moment  of  fate. 

The  long-restrained  words  burst 
from  his  companion's  lips  almost 
before  he  had  done  speaking.  "  I 
said  your  sister  was  safe ! "  she  cried; 
"  I  said  he  had  declared  her  inno- 
cent On  his  oath.  It  was  not  she — 
he  has  sworn  it,  all  a  man  could  do. 
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To  sacrifice  another,"  she  went  on 
breathlessly  with  a  strong  moment- 
ary shudder,  pausing  to  listen,  "will 
do  nothing  for  her — nothing !  You 
hear  what  I  say.  It  was  not  she ; 
he  has  sworn  upon  his  solemn  oath. 
Do  as  you  will.  She  is  safe — safe ! — 
as  safe  as — as — God  help  me — as 
safe  as  my  child; — and  it  was  for 
her  sake " 

She  stopped — words  would  serve 
her  no  further — and  just  then  there 
came  a  summons  to  the  locked 
door.  Vincent  dropped  her  arm, 
and  she  recoiled  from  him  with  an 
involuntary  movement;  unawares 
she  clasped  her  thin  hands  and 
gave  one  wild  look  into  his  face. 
Not  even  now  could  she  tell  what 
he  was  going  to  do,  this  dreadful 
arbiter  of  fate.  The  key,  as  he 
turned  it  in  the  door,  rang  in  her 
ears  like  thunder ;  and  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  set  open  the  entrance 
of  the  needlewoman's  mean  apart- 
ment. On  the  threshold  stood  no 
vulgar  messenger  of  fate,  but  a 
bright  vision,  sad,  yet  sweeter  than 
anything  else  in  earth  or  almost  in 
heaven  to  Vincent.  He  fell  back 
without  saying  anything  before  the 
startled  look  of  that  beautiful  face. 
He  let  in,  not  law  and  justice,  but 
love  andpity,  to  this  miserable  room. 

"Oh,  Rachel !  where  have  you 
been  1  have  you  seen  him  1  have 
you  heard  of  him  ?  where  have  you 
been  V  cried  the  visitor,  going  up  to 
the  pallid  woman,  whose  eyes  were 
still  fixed  on  Vincent.  Mrs  Hilyard 
could  not  speak.  She  dropped  up- 
on her  knees  by  the  table,  shiver- 
ing and  crouching  like  a  stricken 
creature.  She  leaned  her  head  upon 
the  hymn-book  which  lay  there  so 
strangely  at  variance  with  every- 
thing else  around  it.  Pale  with 
fright  and  horror,  Lady  Western  ap- 
pealed to  Vincent.  "  She  is  ill,  she 
is  fainting — oh,  Mr  Vincent,  what 
have  you  been  saying  to  her  ?  She 
was  not  to  blame,"  cried  the  new- 
comer, in  her  ignorance.  Vincent 
attempted  no  reply,  offered  no  help. 
In  his  heart  he  could  have  snatched 
away  those  beautiful  hands  which 
embraced  and  comforted  his  "  pri- 
soner," thus  rescued  out  of  his 
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grasp.  It  was  hard  to  see  her 
touch  that  guilty  conscious  woman 
whom  his  own  heart  refused  to 
pity.  He  stood  by  looking  on, 
watching  her  still ;  the  instinct  of 
vengeance  had  been  awakened  with- 
in him.  He  was  reluctant  to  let 
her  go. 

"  You  have  been  saying  some- 
thing to  her,"  said  Lady  Western, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  "  and  how 
could  slie  be  to  blame  1  Rachel ! 
Oh,  I  wonder,  I  wonder  if  she 
loved  him  after  all  ? "  cried  the  beau- 
tiful creature,  in  the  bewilderment 
of  her  innocence  and  ignorance. 
She  stood  bending  over  the  kneel- 
ing figure,  troubled,  perplexed  al- 
most more  than  her  strange  sister- 
in-law  had  ever  yet  perplexed  her. 
She  could  not  account  for  this  ex- 
traordinary access  of  agitation.  It 
was  nohow  explainable,  except  upon 
that  supposition  which  opened  at 
once  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the 
gentle  young  woman's  heart. 

"Rachel,  dear ! "  she  cried,  kissing 
softly  the  thin  hands  worn  with 
toil  that  covered  Mrs  Hilyard's  face 
— "  he  is  still  living,  there  is  hope ; 
perhaps  he  will  get  better  ;  and  he 
is  showing  a  better  mind  too/'  she 
added,  after  a  little  tremulous  pause. 
"  I  came  to  tell  you  ;  he  has  sworn 
that  it  was  not — oh,  Mr  Vincent,  I 
sent  you  word  immediately  when  I 
got  the  message — he  says  it  was  not 
your  sister  ;  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  he  says.  Now  I  can  look 
you  in  the  face  again.  The  first 
thing  he  was  able  to  do  when  he 
came  to  himself  was  to  clear  her ; 
and  now  she  will  get  better — and 
your  dear  mother  ?  " — said  Lady 
Western,  looking  wistfully  into  the 
young  man's  face.  In  that  moment, 
while  her  attention  was  directed 
otherwise,  Mrs  Hilyard  rose  up  and 
took  her  seat  again  ;  took  her  seat 
because  she  was  not  able  to  stand, 
and  scarcely  able,  by  all  the  power 
of  her  will,  to  compose  the  nerves 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
had  utterly  got  the  better  of  her. 
She  wiped  off  the  heavy  moisture 
from  her  face  with  a  furtive  hand 
before  the  young  Dowager  turned 
her  eyes  again  that  way.  She 
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grasped  fast  hold  of  the  only  thing 
on' the  table,  the  Salem  hymn-book, 
and  with  a  vast  effort  regained  some 
degree  of  self-command.  For  that 
precious  moment  she  was  free  from 
observation,  for  nothing  in  the 
world  could  have  prevented  Vincent 
from  returning  with  his  own  fasci- 
nated eyes  the  look  which  Lady 
Western  turned  upon  him.  While 
the  two  looked  at  each  other  she 
was  safe ;  she  collected  her  scattered 
forces  in  that  invaluable  instant. 
She  was  herself  again  when  Lady 
Western  looked  round,  somewhat 
nervous  and  embarrassed  from  the 
gaze  of  passion  with  which  her  look 
of  deprecation  and  sympathy  had 
been  met.  If  a  slight  shiver  now 
and  then  thrilled  over  Mrs  Hilyard's 
figure,  it  was  as  like  to  be  cold  as 
emotion.  Otherwise,  she  sat  with 
her  arm  resting  on  the  table  and 
her  hand  clenched  upon  the  hymn- 
book,  her  thin  lips  clinging  spasmo- 
dically to  each  other,  and  her  face 
pallid,  but  to  an  uncritical  observer 
scarcely  changed  from  the  grey  and 
vigilant  composure  of  her  usual  ap- 
pearance. So  many  storms  had 
passed  over  that  countenance,  that 
the  momentary  agony  of  horror  and 
fright  from  which  she  had  scarcely 
yet  emerged  did  not  tell  as  it  would 
have  done  on  a  face  less  worn.  Her 
voice  was  sharp  and  strained  when 
she  spoke,  and  she  watched  Vincent's 
eye  with  a  keenness  of  which  he  was 
vividly  conscious  ;  but  Lady  Wes- 
tern, who  did  not  go  deep  into  looks 
and  meanings,  found  nothing  very 
unusual  in  what  she  said. 

"  I  think  Mr  Vincent  was  doubt- 
ful of  my  information,'5  she  said. 
"  I  heard  it  this  morning  from 
Langridge,  the  groom,  who  once  be- 
longed to  my  family,  you  know, 
Alice ;  and — and  lets  me  know  if 
anything  more  than  usual  happens," 
she  said,  abruptly  stopping  to  draw 
breath.  "Mr  Vincent  was  doubt- 
ful of  me.  Now  this  matter  is 
cleared  up,  I  daresay  he  will 
understand  me  when  I  say  that  I 
never  could  have  allowed  things  to 
go  further.  I  am  only  a  needle- 
woman, and  live  in  Back  Grove 
Street/'  continued  Mrs  Hilyard, 
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recovering  gradually  as  she  spoke  ; 
"  but  I  have  certain  things  still  in 
my  power.  Mr  Vincent  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean,"  she  went  on, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  un- 
able to  repress  an  occasional  gasp 
which  interrupted  her  words,  "when 
I  say  that  I  should  not  have  suffered 
it  to  go  further.  I_should  not  have 
shrunk  from  any  sacrifice.  My 
dear,  I  have  been  a  little  shaken 
and  agitated,  as  you  perceive.  Mr 
Vincent  wants  to  keep  his  eye  upon 
me.  Take  me  with  you,  Alice," 
said  the  bold  woman,  once  more 
looking  Vincent  full  in  the  face ; 
"take  charge  of  me,  keep  me 
prisoner  until  all  this  is  cleared  up. 
I  am  about  tired  of  living  a  dis- 
guised princess.  Send  up  your 
people  for  my  possessions  here,  and 
take  me  with  you.  You  will  find 
me  safe,  Mr  Vincent,  when  you  hap- 
pen to  want  me,  with  Lady  Western 
in  Grange  Lane." 

"  Oh,  Kachel,  I  am  so  glad !  " 
cried  Lady  Western  ;  "  I  cannot  for 
my  life  imagine  what  you  mean  by 
keeping  you  my  prisoner,  and  all 
that ;  but  Mr  Vincent  may  be  very 
sure  you  will  be  safe  with  me ; — 
since  he  has  so  much  interest  in  your 
movements,"  continued  the  young 
Dowager,  turning  her  perplexed 
eyes  from  one  to  the  other.  She 
had  riot  the  remotest  idea  what  it 
all  meant.  She  was  perhaps  a 
little  surprised  to  perceive  that, 
after  all,  Vincent's  interest  was  less 
with  herself  than  with  this  strange 
woman,  whose  calmness  and  agita- 
tion were  equally  confusing  and 
unintelligible.  "We  shall,  of  course, 
always  be  happy  to  see  Mr  Vincent 
in  Grange  Lane,"  she  concluded, 
with  a  somewhat  stately  courtesy. 
He  did  not  look  at  her ;  he  was  look- 
ing at  the  other,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  his  face.  Between  these  eyes 
Lady  Western,  much  amazed,  could 
perceive  a  secret  communication 
passing.  What  could  it  mean? 
The  consciousness  of  this  mystery 
between  them  which  she  did  not 
know,  annoyed  her,  notwithstand- 
ing her  sweet  temper.  She  with- 
drew her  hand  instinctively  from 
Mrs  Hilyard's,  which  she  had  taken 
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momentary  enthusiasm,  and 
watched  their  looks  of  intelligence 
with  half-offended  eyes. 

"Yes,"   said  the   needlewoman, 
speaking  with  her  eyes  fixed  up- 
on Vincent,  though   she   did   not 
address  him,  and  making  a  despe- 
rate effort  after  her  usual  manner  ; 
"  I    do    not    think    Back    Grove 
Street  will   do   any  longer.     One 
may  as  well  take  advantage  of  the 
accident  which  has  brought    our 
family  affairs  before  the  world  to 
come  alive  again.     It  is  a  thing 
one  must  do  sooner  or  later.     So, 
if  your  carriage  is  close,  Alice,  I 
will  go  home  with  you.     I  shall 
miss   Salem,"   said  the   audacious 
woman,  "  though  you  are  so  much 
less   sure  about   doing  good  than 
you  used  to  be,  Mr  Vincent.     If 
my  soul  happens  to  be  saved,  how- 
ever," she  continued,  with  a  strange 
softening  of  her  fixed  and  gleaming 
eyes  —  "  if  that  is  of  much  import- 
ance, or  has  any  merit  in  it—  -you^will 
have  had  some  share  in  the  achieve- 
ment.    You  will  ?  "     She  said  the 
words  with  a  keen  sharpness  of  in- 
terrogation, much  unlike  their  more 
obvious  meaning.    "  You  will,"  she 
repeated  again,  more  softly  —  "  you 
will!"     Her  thin  hands  came  to- 
gether for  a  moment  in  a  clasp  of 
mute  supplication  ;  her  eyes,  always 
hitherto  looking  down  upon  him 
from  heights   of   dark  knowledge 
and  experience,  looked  up  in  his 
face  with  an  anguish  of  entreaty 
which  startled  Vincent.     Just  at 
that  moment   the   sounds  in  the 
street  grew  louder,  and  a  voice  of 
authority    was    audible    ordering 
some  one  to  clear  the  way.      Mrs 
Hilyard  did  not  speak,  but  she  put 
out  her  hand  and  touched   Lady 
Western's   shawl,  lifting  its  long 
fringes,  and  twisting  them  round 
those  fingers  on  which  the  marks 
of  her  long  labour  were  still  visible. 
She  withdrew  as  she  did  this  her 
eyes  from  his  face.     Her  fate  was 
absolutely  in  his  hands. 

"  Ladies,"  said  Vincent,  hoarsely, 
after  vainly  trying  to  clear  his  agi- 
tated voice,  "  it  is  better  you  should 
leave  this  place  at  once.  I  will  see 
you  to  your  carriage.  If  I  do 


wrong  the  consequences  will  fall 
hardest  on  me.  Don't  say  any- 
thing ;  either  way,  talking  will  do 
little  good.  You  are  her  shield 
and  defence,"  he  said,  looking  at 
Lady  Western,  with  an  excitement 
which  he  could  not  quite  keep 
under.  "When  she  touches  you, 
she  becomes  sacred.  You  will  keep 
her  safe — safe?  you  will  not  let 
her  go  ? " 

"Yes;  I  will  keep  her  safe," 
said  the  beauty,  opening  her  lovely 
astonished  eyes.  "Is  she  in  dan- 
ger? Oh,  Mr  Vincent,  your  trouble 
has  been  too  much  for  you  !  remem- 
ber your  sister  is  safe  now." 

"  Is  she  ? "  said  the  minister  ; 
he  was  bitter  in  his  heart,  even 
though  that  hand  was  once  more 
laid  on  his  arm.  "  Safe !— with  a 
broken  heart  and  a  ruined  life  ; 
but  what  does  that  matter?  It  is 
all  we  are  good  for ;  though  we  may 
go  mad  and  die." 

"  Oh,  not  you  !  not  you  !  "  said 
Lady  Western,  gazing  at  him  with 
the  tenderest  pity  in  her    sweet 
eyes.     "  You  must  not  say  so  ;  I 
should  be  so  unhappy."    Her  beau- 
tiful hand  pressed  his   arm  with 
the  lightest   momentary  pressure. 
She  could  not  help  herself  ;  to  see 
suffering  and  not  to  do  what  was 
in  her  to  soothe  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  her  soft  heart.     Whatever 
harm  that  temporary  opiate  might 
do,  nothing  in  the  world  could  have 
prevented  her  gentle  kindness  from 
administering  it.     She  went  down 
the  humble  stairs  leaning  on  his 
arm,  with  Mrs  Hilyard  following 
close.     The  young  man  put  aside 
the  little  crowd  he  himself  had  col- 
lected, and  put  them  in  the  carriage. 
He  saw  them  drive  away  with  a 
kind  of  despairing  exaltation  and 
excitement,  and  turned  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  remained  to  him — to 
explain  himself  and  send  the  tardy 
ministers  of  justice  away.     He  ex- 
plained, as  he  best  could,  that  he 
had  been  mistaken,  and  once  "more 
emptied  his    scanty  purse,  where 
there  was  now  little  enough  left. 
When  he  had  got  rid  of  the  disap- 
pointed group  about  the  door,  he 
went  home  slowly  in  the  reaction 
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of  his  violence  and  haste.  Susan 
was  safe  ;  was  she  safe  1  delivered 
from  this  dreadful  accusation — 
allowed  to  drop  back  at  least  with 
her  broken  heart  into  the  deep 
silences  of  privacy  and  uninvadable 
domestic  life.  Well,  it  was  a  mercy, 
a  great  mercy,  though  he  could  not 
realise  it.  He  went  home  slowly, 
tingling  with  the  strain  of  these 
strange  hours ;  was  it  Sunday 
still  1  was  it  only  an  hour  ago  that 
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Salem  had  thrilled  to  the  discourse 
in  which  his  passion  and  despair 
had  found  vent  1  Vincent  neither 
comprehended  himself  nor  the 
hours,  full  of  strange  fate,  which 
were  gliding  over  him.  He  went 
home  exhausted,  as  if  with  a  great 
conflict ;  conscious  of  some  relief 
in  his  heart,  but  half  unwilling  to 
confess  to  it,  or  to  realise  the  means 
by  which  it  had  dawned  upon 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


When  Vincent  entered  the  house, 
the  sensation  of  quiet  in  it  struck 
him  with  a  vague  consolation  which 
he  could  scarcely  explain.  Perhaps 
only  because  it  was  Sunday ;  but 
there  was  no  reproachful  landlady, 
no  distracting  sound  from  above — 
all  quiet,  Sunday  leisure,  Sunday 
decorum,  as  of  old.  When  he  went 
up  hurriedly  to  his  former  sitting- 
room,  where  Daly  still  had  posses- 
sion, he  found  the  man  with  a  de- 
precating face,  uneasily  reading  a 
Sunday  newspaper,  perched  upon 
the  edge  of  a  chair.  His  reign  was 
over — for  to  him  too  a  message  had 
come  by  the  telegraph.  Two  letters 
for  Vincent  lay  on  the  table — one  a 
telegraphic  despatch  from  Dover, 
the  other  a  dainty  little  note,  which 
he  opened  as  a  man  opens  the  first 
written  communication  he  receives 
from  the  woman  of  all  women.  He 
knew  what  was  in  it ;  but  he  read 
it  as  eagerly  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  something  new  in  the  mild 
little  epistle,  with  its  gentle  attempt 
at  congratulation.  The  news  was 
true.  Either  remorse  had  seized  up- 
on Mildmay  in  the  prospect  of  death, 
or  the  lingering  traditions  of  hon- 
our in  his  heart  had  asserted  them- 
selves on  Susan's  behalf.  He  had 
declared  her  entirely  innocent ;  he 
had  even  gone  farther,  he  had 
sworn  that  it  was  only  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  daughter  that  Susan 
had  accompanied  them,  and  as 
such  that  he  had  treated  her.  The 
deposition  taken  by  the  magistrates 
was  sent  to  Vincent  in  an  abridged 


form,  but  what  it  conveyed  was 
clear  beyond  dispute.  So  far  as 
the  words  of  this  apparently  dying 
man  could  be  received,  Susan  was 
spotless  —  without  blood  on  her 
hand,  or  speck  upon  her  good  fame. 
The  lesser  and  the  greater  guilt  were 
both  cleared  from  that  young  head 
which  had  not  been  strong  enough 
to  wait  for  this  vindication.  Though 
he  said,  Thank  God,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  an  unspeakable 
bitterness  filled  Vincent's  soul*  as 
he  read.  Here  was  a  deliverance, 
full,  lavish,  unlocked  for  ;  but  who 
could  tell  that  the  poor  girl,  crazed 
with  misery,  would  ever  be  any  the 
better  for  it  1  who  could  tell  whether 
this  vindication  might  be  of  any 
further  use  than  to  lighten  the 
cloud  upon  Susan's  grave  1 

With  this  thought  in  his  mind,  he 
went  to  the  sick-room,  where  every- 
thing seemed  quiet,  not  quite  sure 
that  his  mother,  absorbed  as  she 
was  in  Susan's  present  danger, 
could  be  able  to  realise  the  wonder- 
ful deliverance  which  had  come  to 
them.  But  matters  were  changed 
there  as  elsewhere.  Between  the 
door  and  the  bed  on  which  Susan 
lay,  a  large  folding-screen  had  been 
set  up,  and  in  the  darkened  space 
between  this  and  the  door  sat  Mrs 
Vincent,  with  Dr  Rider  and  his  wife 
on  each  side,  evidently  persuading 
and  arguing  with  her  on  some  point 
which  she  was  reluctant  to  yield  to 
them.  They  were  talking  in  whis- 
pers under  their  breath,  and  a  cer- 
tain air  of  stillness,  of  calm  and 
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repose,  which  Vincent  could  scarce- 
ly comprehend,  was  in  the  hushed 
room. 

"  I  assure  you,  on  my  word," 
said  Dr  Rider,  lifting  his  eyes  as 
Vincent  opened  the  door,  and  beck- 
oning him  softly  to  come  in,  "  that 
this  change  is  more  than  I  dared 
hope  for.  The  chances  are  she  will 
wake  up  out  of  danger.  Nothing 
can  be  done  for  her  but  to  keep  her 
perfectly  quiet ;  and  my  wife  will 
watch,  if  you  will  rest; — for  our 
patient's  sake!"  said  the  anxious 
doctor,  still  motioning  Vincent  for- 
ward, and  appealing  to  him  with 
his  eyes. 

"  Mr  Vincent  has  something  to 
tell  you,"  said  the  quick  little 
woman,  impetuous  even  in  her 
whisper,  who  was  Dr  Rider's  wife. 
"  He  must  not  come  and  talk  here. 
He  might  wake  her.  Take  him 
away.  Edward,  take  them  both 
away.  Mrs  Vincent,  you  must  go 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  say." 

"  Oh,  Arthur  !  my  dear  boy," 
cried  his  mother,  looking  up  to  him 
with  moist  eyes.  "  It  is  I  who- 
have  something  to  tell.  My  child 
is  perhaps  to  get  well,  Arthur.  Oh  ! 
my  own  boy,  after  all,  she  is  going 
to  get  better.  We  shall  have  Susan 
again.  Hush !  doctor,  please  let  me 
go  back  again;  something  stirred — I 
think  something  stirred ;  and  per- 
haps she  might  want  something,  and 
the  nurse  would  not  observe.  Tired  1 
— no,  no  ;  I  am  not  tired.  I  have 
always  watched  them  when  they 
were  ill,  all  their  lives.  They  never 
had  any  nurse  in  sickness  but  their 
mother.  Arthur,  you  know  I  am 
not  tired.  Oh !  doctor,  perhaps 
you  would  order  something  while 
he  is  here,  for  my  son  ;  he  has  been 
agitated  and  anxious,  and  he  is  not 
so  strong — not  nearly  so  strong  as  I 
am;  but,  my  dear,"  said  the  widow, 
looking  up  in  her  son's  face  with  a 
wistful  eagerness,  "when  Susan  gets 
better,  all  will  be— well." 

She  said  the  last  words  with  a 
trembling,  prolonged  sigh.  Poor 
mother,  in  that  very  moment  she 
had  recalled  almost  for  the  first 
time  how  far  from  well  everything 
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would  be.  Her  face  darkened  over 
piteously  as  she  spoke.  She  rose 
up,  stung  into  new  energy  by  this 
dreadful  thought,  which  had  been 
hitherto  mercifully  obscured  by 
Susan's  danger.  "  Let  me  go  back 
— don't  say  anything.  Nobody  can 
watch  my  child  but  me,"  said  the 
heartbroken  woman  ;  and  once 
more  she  looked  in  her  son's  face. 
She  wanted  to  read  there  what  had 
happened — to  ascertain  from  him, 
without  any  one  else  being  the 
wiser,  all  the  dreadful  particulars 
which  now,  in  the  first  relief  of 
Susan's  recovery,  had  burst  into 
sudden  shape  upon  her  sight. 
"  Doctor,  we  will  not  detain  you  ; 
her  brother  and  I  will  watch  my 
child,"  said  Mrs  Vincent.  The 
light  forsook  her  eyes  as  she  rose 
in  that  new  and  darker  depth  of 
anxiety  ;  her  little  figure  tottered 
trying  to  stand  as  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  her  son.  "  You  and  me — 
only  you  and  me,  Arthur — we  must 
never  leave  her ;  though  everybody 

is  so  kind "  said  the  minister's 

mother,  turning  with  her  smile  of 
martyrdom,  though  her  eyes  were 
blind  and  she  could  not  see  them, 
to  Dr  Rider  and  his  wife. 

Vincent  took  his  mother's  hands 
and  put  her  tenderly  back  in  her 
chair.  "I  have  good  news,  too," 
he  said  ;  "all  will  be  well,  mother 
dear.  This  man  who  has  wrought 
us  so  much  trouble  is  not  dead. 
I  told  you,  but  you  did  not  un- 
derstand it ;  and  he  declares  that 
Susan—" 

"  Arthur !  "  cried  Mrs  Vincent, 
with  a  sharp  outcry  of  alarm  and 
remonstrance.  "  Oh,  God  forgive 
me  !  I  will  wake  my  child.  Arthur  !. 
The  doctor  is  very  good,"  added 
the  widow,  looking  round  upon 
them  always  with  the  instinct  of 
conciliating  Arthur's  friends ;  "and 
so  is  Mrs  Rider  ;  but  every  family 
has  its  private  affairs,"  she  con- 
cluded, with  a  wistful,  deprecating 
smile,  all  the  time  making  signs  to 
Arthur  to  stop  him  in  his  indiscreet 
revelations.  "My  dear,  you  will 
tell  me  presently  when  we  are 
alone." 
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"  Ah,  mother,"  said  Vincent, 
with  a  suppressed  groan,  "  there  is 
nothing  private  now  in  our  family 
affairs.  Hush  !  listen — Susan  is 
cleared  ;  he  swears  she  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  he  swears  that  she 
was  his  daughter's  companion  only. 
Mother  !  Good  heavens  !  doctor, 
what  has  happened  1  She  looks  as 
if  she  were  dying.  Mother  !  What 
have  I  done  ?  I  have  killed  her 
with  my  good  news." 

"  Hush,  hush — she  has  fainted — 
all  will  come  right ;  let  us  get  her 
away,"  cried  Dr  Rider  under  his 
breath.  Between  them  the  two 
young  men  carried  her  out  of  the 
room,  which  Mrs  Rider  closed  after 
them  with  a  certain  triumph.  The 
widow  was  not  in  so  deep  a  faint 
but  the  fresher  air  outside  and  the 
motion  revived  her.  It  was  more 
a  sudden  failing  of  her  faculties  in 
the  height  of  emotion  than  actual 
insensibility.  She  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  resist  and  return  into 
Susan's  room.  "You  will  wake 
her,"  said  Dr  Rider  in  her  ear;  and 
the  poor  mother  sank  back  in  their 
arms,  fixing  her  wistful  misty  eyes, 
in  which  everything  swam,  upon  her 
son.  Her  lips  moved  as  she  looked 
at  him,  though  he  could  not  hear 
her  say  a  word  ;  but  the  expression 
in  her  face,  half  awakened  only 
from  the  incomprehension  of  her 
swoon,  was  not  to  be  mistaken  or 
resisted.  Vincent  bent  down  over 
her,  and  repeated  what  he  had  said 
as  he  carried  her  to  another  room. 
"  Susan  is  safe — Susan  is  innocent. 
It  is  all  over ;  mother,  you  under- 
stand me?"  he  said,  repeating  it 
again  and  again.  Mrs  Vincent 
leaned  back  upon  his  shoulder  with 
a  yielding  of  all  her  fatigued  frame 
and  worn-out  mind.  She  under- 
stood him,  not  with  her  under- 
standing as  yet,  but  with  her  heart, 
which  melted  into  unspeakable  re- 
lief and  comfort  without  knowing 
why.  She  closed  her  eyes  in  that 
wonderful  consciousness  of  some 
great  mercy  that  had  happened  to 
her ;  the  first  time  she  had  closed 
them  voluntarily  for  many  nights 
and  days.  When  they  laid  her  down 
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on  the  bed  which  had  been  hur- 
riedly prepared  for  her,  her  eyes 
were  still  closed,  and  tears  stealing 
softly  out  under  the  lids.  She 
could  not  break  out  into  expres- 
sions of  thankfulness — the  joy  went 
to  her  heart. 

Dr  Rider  thought  it  judicious  to 
leave  her  so,  and  retired  from  the 
bedside  with  Vincent,  not  without 
some  anxious  curiosity  in  his  own 
mind  to  hear  all  "  the  rights  "  of 
the  matter.  Perhaps  the  hum  of 
their  voices,  quietly  though  they 
spoke,  aroused  her  from  her  trance 
of  silent  gratitude.  When  she  called 
Arthur  faintly,  and  when  they  both 
hurried  to  her,  Mrs  Vincent  was 
sitting  up  in  bed  wiping  off  the 
tears  from  her  cheeks.  "  Arthur 
dear,"  said  the  widow,  "  I  am  quite 
sure  Dr  Rider  will  understand  that 
what  he  has  heard  is  in  the  strict- 
est confidence  ;  for  to  be  sure,"  she 
continued,  with  a  faint  smile  break- 
ing over  her  wan  face,  "  nobody 
could  have  any  doubt  about  my 
Susan.  It  only  had  to  be  set  right — 
and  I  knew  when  my  son  came 
home  he  would  set  it  right,"  said 
Mrs  Vincent,  looking  full  in  Dr 
Rider's  face.  "  It  has  all  happened 
because  I  had  not  my  wits  about 
me  as  I  ought  to  have  had,  and  was 
not  used  to  act  for  myself  ;  but 
when  my  son  came  back — Arthur, 
my  own  boy,  it  was  all  my  fault, 
but  I  knew  you  would  set  it  right — 
and  as  for  my  Susan,  nobody  could 
have  any  doubt ;  and  you  will  both 
forgive  your  poor  mother.  I  don;t 
mind  saying  this  before  the  doc- 
tor," she  repeated  again  once  more, 
looking  in  his  face  ;  "  because  he 
has  seen  us  in  all  our  trouble,  and 
I  am  sure  we  may  trust  Dr  Rider  ; 
but,  my  dear,  you  know  our  pri- 
vate affairs  are  not  to  be  talked  of 
before  strangers — especially,"  said 
the  widow,  with  a  long  trembling 
sigh  of  relief  and  comfort,  "  when 
God  has  been  so  good  to  us,  and 
all  is  to  be  well." 

The  two  young  men  looked  at 
each  other  in  .silence  with  a  certain 
awe.  All  the  dreadful  interval 
which  had  passed  between  this 
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Sunday  afternoon  and  the  day  of 
Susan's  return,  had  been  a  blank 
to  Mrs  Vincent  so  far  as  the  outer 
world  was  concerned.  Her  daugh- 
ter's illness  and  danger  had  rapt 
her  altogether  out  of  ordinary  life. 
She  took  up  her  burden  only  where 
it  had  dropped  off  from  her  in  the 
consuming  anxiety  for  Susan's  life 
and  reason,  in  which  all  Other  fears 
had  been  lost.  Just  at  the  point 
where  she  had  forgotten  it,  where 
she  had  still  faced  the  world  with 
the  despairing  assumption  that  all 
would  be  right  when  Arthur  re- 
turned, she  bethought  herself  now 
of  that  frightful  shadow  which  had 
never  been  revealed  in  its  full  hor- 
ror to  her  eyes.  Now  that  Arthur's 
assurance  relieved  her  heart  of  that, 
the  widow  took  up  her  old  position 
instinctively.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  comments  in  the  newspapers, 
the  vulgar  publicity  to  which  poor 
Susan's  story  had  come.  She  want- 
ed to  impress  upon  Dr  Rider's 
mind,  by  way  of  making  up  for 
her  son's  imprudence,  that  he  was 
specially  trusted,  and  that  she  did 
not  mind  speaking  before  him  be- 
cause he  had  seen  all  their  trouble. 
Such  was  the  poor  mother's  idea  as 
she  sat  upon  the  bed  where  they 
had  carried  her,  wiping  the  tears 
of  joy  from  her  wan  and  worn  face. 
She  forgot  all  the  weary  days  that 
had  come  and  gone.  She  took  up 
the  story  just  at  the  point  where 
she,  after  all  her  -martyrdom  and 
strenuous  upholding  of  Arthur's 
cause,  had  suddenly  sunk  into 
Susan's  sick-room  and  left  it.  Now 
she  reappeared  with  Arthur's  ban- 
ner once  more  in  her  hands — al- 
ways strong  in  that  assumption 
that  nobody  could  doubt  as  to 
Susan,  and  that  Arthur  had  but  to 
come  home  to  set  all  right.  Dr 
Rider  held  up  his  warning  finger 
when  he  saw  Vincent  about  to 
speak.  This  delusion  was  salva- 
tion to  the  widow. 

"  But  I  must  go  back  to  Susan, 
doctor,"  said  Mrs  Vincent.  "  If 
she  should  wake  and  find  a  stran- 
ger there  ! — though  Mrs  Rider  is  so 
kind.  But  I  am  much  stronger 
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than  I  look — watching  never  does 
me  any  harm;  and  now  that  my 
mind  is  easy  —  People  don't  re- 
quire much  sleep  at  my  time  of 
life.  And,  Arthur,  when  my  dear 
child  sees  me,  she  will  know  that 
all  is  well — all  is  well,"  repeated 
the  widow,  with  trembling  lips.  "  I 
must  go  to  Susan,  doctor ;  think  if 
she  should  wake  !" 

"  But  she  must  not  wake,"  said 
Dr  Rider,  "  and  if  you  stay  quietly 
here  she  will  not  wake,  for  my 
wife  will  keep  everything  still. 
You  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
for  her  when  she  is  awake  and 
conscious.  Now  you  must  rest." 

"  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
for  her?  Dr  Rider  means  she 
will  want  nursing,  Arthur,"  said 
Mrs  Vincent,  "after  such  an  ill- 
ness ;  but  she  might  miss  me  even 
in  her  sleep,  or  she  might " 

"  Mother,  you  must  rest  for 
Susan's  sake  ;  if  you  make  yourself 
ill,  who  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
her?"  said  Vincent,  who  felt  her 
hand  tremble  in  his,  and  saw  with 
how  much  difficulty  she  sustained 
the  nervous  shivering  of  her  frame. 
She  looked  up  into  his  face  with 
those  anxious  eyes  which  strove 
to  read  his  without  being  able  to 
comprehend  all  the  meanings  there. 
Then  the  widow  turned  with  a 
feminine  artifice  to  Dr  Rider. 

"  Doctor,  if  you  will  bring  me 
word  that  my  child  is  still  asleep — 
if  you  will  tell  me  exactly  what 
you  think,  and  that  she  is  going 
on  well,"  said  Mrs  Vincent ;  "  you 
are  always  so  kind.  Oh,  Arthur, 
my  dear  boy,"  cried  the  widow, 
taking  his  hand  and  caressing  it 
between  her  own,  "  now  that  he 
is  gone,  tell  me.  Is  it  quite  true  ? 
• —  is  all  well  again  1  but  you 
must  never  bring  in  Susan's  name. 
Nobody  must  have  it  in  their  power 
to  say  a  word  about  your  sister, 
Arthur  dear.  And,  oh,  I  hope  you 
have  been  prudent  and  not  said  any- 
thing among  your  people.  Hush  ! 
he  will  be  coming  back ;  is  it  quite 
true,  Arthur  ?  Tell  me  that  my 
dear  child  has  come  safe  out  of  it 
all,  and  nothing  has  happened. 
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Tell  me !  Oh,  speak  to  me,  Ar- 
thur dear!" 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  Vincent, 
meeting  his  mother's  eyes  with  a 
strange  blending  of  pity  and  thank- 
fulness. He  did  not  say  enough  to 
satisfy  her.  She  drew  him  closer, 
looking  wistfully  into  his  face. 
The  winter  afternoon  was  darken- 
ing, the  room  was  cold,  the  atmos- 
phere dreary.  The  widow  held  her 
son  close,  and  fixed  upon  him  her 
anxious  inquiring  eyes.  "  It  is 
quite  true,  Arthur !  There  is  no- 
thing behind  that  you  are  hiding 
from  me?"  she  said,  with  her  lips 
almost  touching  his  cheek,  and  her 
wistful  eyes  searching  his  meaning. 
"  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  don't  hide  any- 
thing from  me.  I  am  able  to  bear 
it,  Arthur.  Whatever  it  is,  I  ought 
to  know/' 

"  What  I  have  told  you  is. the 
simple  truth,  mother,"  said  Yin- 
cent,  not  without  a  pang.  "  He 
has  made  a  declaration  before  the 
magistrates ' ; 

Mrs  Vincent  started  so  much  that 
the  bed  on  which  she  sat  shook. 
"  Before  the  magistrates  !  "  she 
said,  with  a  faint  cry.  Then  after 
a  pause — "  But,  thank  God,  it  is 
not  here,  Arthur,  nor  at  Lonsdale, 
nor  anywhere  where  we  are  known. 
And  he  said  that — that — he  had 
never  harmed  my  child  ?  Oh,  Ar- 
thur, Arthur — your  sister! — that 
she  should  ever  be  spoken  of  so ! 
And  he  was  not  killed  1  I  do  not 
understand  it,  my  dear.  I  cannot 
see  all  the  rights  of  it ;  but  it  is  a 
great  comfort  to  have  you  to  my- 
self for  a  moment,  and  to  feel  as  if 
perhaps  things  might  come  right 
again.  Hush  !  I  think  the  doctor 
must  be  coming.  Speak  very  low. 
My  dear  boy,  you  don't  mean  it, 
but  you  are  imprudent ;  and,  oh, 
Arthur,  with  a  troublesome  flock 
like  yours  you  must  not  commit 
yourself !  You  must  not  let  your 
sister's  name  be  talked  of  among 
the  people.  Hush,  hush,  I'  hear 
the  doctor  at  the  door." 

And  the  widow  put  her  son 
away  from  her,  and  leant  her  head 
upon  her  hands  instead  of  on  his 
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shoulder.  She  would  not  even  let 
the  doctor  suppose  that  she  had 
seized  that  moment  to  inquire  fur- 
ther, or  that  she  was  anything  but 
sure  and  confident  that  all  was  go- 
ing well. 

"  She  is  in  the  most  beautiful 
sleep,"  said  the  enthusiastic  doc- 
tor, "  and  Nettie  is  by  her.  Now, 
Mrs  Vincent,  here  is  something  you 
must  take  ;  and  when  you  wake 
up  again  I  will  take  you  to  your 
daughter,  and  I  have  very  little 
doubt  you  will  find  her  on  the  fair 
way  for  recovery — recovery  in  every 
sense,"  added  Dr  Rider,  incautious- 
ly ;  "  twice  saved — and  I  hope  you 
will  have  no  more  of  such  uneasiness 
as  you  have  suffered  on  her  behalf." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  had  very  little 
uneasiness  with  my  children,"  said 
Mrs  Vincent,  drawing  up  her  little 
figure  on  the  bed.  "  Susan  never 
had  a  severe  illness  before.  When 
she  came  here  first  she  was  suffer- 
ing from  a — a  bad  fright,  doctor. 
I  told  you  so  at  the  time ;  and  I 
was  so  weak  and  so  alarmed,  Ar- 
thur dear,  that  I  fear  Dr  Rider  has 
misunderstood  me.  When  one  is 
not  much  used  to  illness,"  said  the 
mother,  with  her  pathetic  Jesuitry, 
"  one  thinks  there  never  was  any- 
thing so  bad  as  one's  own  case,  and 
I  was  foolish  and  upset.  Yes,  I 
will  take  it,  doctor.  Now  that  I 
am  easy  in  my  mind,  I  will  take 
anything  you  please  ;  and  you  will 
let  me  know  if  she  wakes,  or  if  sHe 
stirs.  Whatever  happens,  you  will 
let  me  know  that  moment  ]  Ar- 
thur, you  will  see  that  they  let  me 
know  T 

The  doctor  promised,  anxiously 
putting  the  draught  into  her  hands  : 
he  would  have  promised  any  im- 
possible thing  at  the  moment,  so 
eager  was  he  to  get  her  persuaded 
to  rest. 

"  I  have  not  talked  so  much  for 
— I  wonder  how  long  it  is  ?"  said  the 
widow,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  Oh, 
Arthur  dear,  I  feel  as  if  somehow  a 
mill-stone  had  been  on  my  heart,  and 
God  had  taken  it  off.  Doctor,  it  is 
— it  is — all  your  doing,  under  Pro- 
vidence," said  the  little  woman, 
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looking  full  in  his  face.  Perhaps 
she  believed  it — at  least  she  meant 
him  to  believe  so.  She  swallowed 
the  draught  he  gave  her;  with  that 
smile  upon  her  face,  and  laid  down 
her  throbbing  head  in  the  quiet- 
ness and  darkness.  "  Go  with  the 
doctor,  Arthur  dear,"  she  said,  de- 
nying the  yearning  in  her  heart  to 
question  her  son  farther,  lest  Dr 
Rider  might  perhaps  suppose  all 
was  not  so  well  as  she  said  ;  "  and, 
O  be  sure  to  tell'  me  the  very 
moment  that  Susan  wakes!"  She 
watched  them  gliding  noiselessly 
out  of  the  room,  two  dark  figures, 
in  the  darkness.  She  lay  down 
alone,  throbbing  all  over  with  thrills 
of  pain,  which  were  half  pleasure. 
She  began  to  be  conscious  again  of 
her  own  body  and  life ;  and  the  wist- 
ful curiosity  that  possessed  her  was 
not  strong  enough  to  neutralise  the 
positive  unmistakable  joy.  Susan 
was  recovering.  Susan  was  inno- 
cent. What  trouble  could  there  be 
heavy  enough  to  take  away  the 
comfort  out  of  words  like  these  ! 

"  Now  she  will  sleep.  Mr  Vin- 
cent, I  congratulate  you  on  having 
such  pure  blood  in  your  veins ;  not 
robust,  you  know,  but  far  better — 
such  sweet,  perfect  health  as  one 
rarely  meets  with  nowadays,"  said 
the  doctor,  under  his  breath,  with 
professional  enthusiasm ;  "  all  the 
better  for  your  sister  that  she  came 
of  such  a  stock.  My  wife,  now,  is 
another  example — not  robust,  as  I 
say — natures  delicately  organised, 
but  in  such  exquisite  adjustment, 
and  with  such  elasticity !  Mrs 
Vincent  will  go  to  sleep  like  a 
baby,  and  wake  able  for — anything 
that  God  may  please  to  send  her," 
said  Dr  Rider,  with  reverence. 
"  They  will  both  sleep  till  to-morrow 
if  all  goes  well.  Hush  !— Well,  I 
may  be  absurd,  for  neither  of  them 
could  hear  us  here ;  but  still  it  is 
best  to  err  on  the  safe  side." 

"  But  Susan — you  are  not  de- 
ceiving us  —  Susan  is "  said 

Vincent,  with  sudden  alarm. 

"  She  is  asleep,"  said  Dr  Rider  ; 
"  and,  if  I  can,  I  will  remain  till 
she  wakes  ;  it  is  life  or  death." 
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They  parted  thus — the  doctor  to 
the  little  room  below-stairs,  where 
Vincent's  dinner  awaited  him,  and 
the  young  minister  himself  to  his 
own  room,  where  he  went  into  the 
darkness  with  a  kind  of  bewildered 
uncertainty  and  incomprehension 
of  the  events  about  him.  To  think 
that  this  day,  with  all  its  strange 
encounters  and  unexpected  inci- 
dents, was  Sunday,  as  he  suddenly 
remembered  it  to  be  —  that  this 
morning  he  had  preached,  and 
this  evening  had  to  preach  again, 
completed  in  Vincent's  mind  the 
utter  chaos  and  disturbance  of  ordi- 
nary life.  It  struck  him  dumb  to 
remember  that  by-and-by  he  must 
again  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  go 
through  all  his  duties.  Was  he  an 
impostor,  doing  all  this  mechani- 
cally'? He  debated  the  question 
dully  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  sat 
too  much  bewildered  to  do  any- 
thing else  in  the  dark  in  his  bed- 
chamber, pondering  with  a  certain 
confused  gravity  and  consolation 
over  all  that  had  happened.  But 
faculties,  which  are  confused  by 
sudden  comfort  and  relief,  are  very 
different  from  faculties  obscured 
and  confounded  by  suffering.  He 
sat  vaguely  in  the  dark,  wondering 
over  his  strange  position.  This 
morning,  even  in  the  height  of  his 
despair,  he  had  at  least  some  idea 
what  he  was  going  to  do  in  that 
pulpit  of  Salem.  It  was  a  sacrifice 
— a  martyrdom  to  accomplish — a 
wild  outcry  and  complaint  to  pour 
forth  to  the  world.  This  evening 
he  sat  wasting  the  precious  mo- 
ments in  the  soft  darkness,  without 
knowing  a  word  of  what  he  was  to 
say — without  being  able  to  realise 
the  fact,  that  by-and-by  he  should 
have  to  go  out  through  the  sharp 
air  echoing  with  church-bells — to 
see  once  more  all  those  watchful 
faces  turned  upon  him,  and  to 
communicate  such  instruction  as 
was  in  him  to  his  flock.  A  sense 
of  exhaustion  and  satisfaction  was 
in  Vincent's  heart.  He  sat  listless 
in  a  vague  comfort  and  weariness, 
his  head  throbbing  with  the  fumes 
of  his  past  excitement,  yet  not 
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aching.  It  was  only  now  that  he 
realised  the  rolling  off  from  his 
head  of  this  dark  cloud  of  horror 
and  shame.  Susan  was  recover- 
ing— Susan  was  innocent.  He  be- 
came aware  of  the  facts  much  in 
the  same  way  as  his  mother  be- 
came aware  of  them  ere  she 
dropped  to  sleep  in  the  blessed 
darkness  of  the  adjoining  room. 
Confused  as  he  was,  with  his  brain 
still  full  of  the  pulsations  of  the 
past,  he  was  so  far  conscious  of 
what  had  happened.  He  sat  in  his 
reverie,  regardless  of  the  time,  and 
everything  else  that  he  ought  to 
have  attended  to.  The  little  maid 
came  and  knocked  at  his  door  to 
say  his  dinner  had  been  waiting  for 
an  hour,  and  he  answered,  "  Yes  ; 
he  was  coming,"  but  sat  still  in  the 
darkness.  Then  the  landlady  her- 
self, compunctious,  beginning  to 
feel  the  thrills  of  returning  comfort 
which  had  entered  her  house,  came 
tapping  softly  to  say  it  was  near 
six,  and  wouldn't  Mr  Vincent  take 
something  before  it  was  time  for 
chapel1?  Mr  Vincent  said  "Yes" 
again,  but  did  not  move ;  and  it 
was  only  when  he  heard  the  church- 
bells  tingling  into  the  night  air  that 
he  got  up  at  last,  and,  stealing 
first  to  the  door  of  Susan's  room, 
where  he  ascertained  that  she  still 
slept,  and  then  to  his  mother's,  where 
he  could  hear  her  soft  regular  breath- 
ing in  the  darkness,  he  went  away 
in  an  indescribably  exalted  condi- 
tion of  mind  to  Salem  and  his 
duty.  There  is  a  kind  of  weakness 
incident  to  excitement  of  mind  and 
neglect  of  body,  which  is  akin  to 
the  ecstatic  state  in  which  men 
dream  dreams  and  see  visions.  Vin- 
cent was  in  that  condition  to-night. 
He  was  not  careful  what  anybody 
would  say  or  think  ;  he  no  longer 
pictured  to  himself  the  upturned 
faces  in  Salem,  all  conscious  of  the 
tragedy  which  was  connected  with 
his  name.  The  sense  of  deliver- 
ance in  his  heart  emancipated  him, 
and  gave  a  contrary  impulse  to  his 
thoughts.  In  the  weakness  of  an 
excited  and  exhausted  frame,  a 
certain  gleam  of  the  ineffable  and 
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miraculous  came  over  the  young 
man.  He  was  again  in  the  world 
where  God  stoops  down  to  change 
with  one  touch  of  His  finger  the 
whole  current  of  man's  life  —  the 
world  of  childhood,  of  genius,  of 
faith  ;  that  other  world,  dark 
sphere  of  necessity  and  fate,  where 
nothing  could  stay  the  develop- 
ment into  dread  immortality  of  the 
obstinate  human  intelligence,  and 
where  dreary  echoes  of  speculation 
still  questioned  whether  any  change 
were  possible  in  heart  and  spirit, 
or  if  saving  souls  were  a  mere  figure 
of  speech,  floated  away  far  off  over 
his  head,  a  dark  fiction  of  despair. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  went  back 
to  the  pulpit  where,  in  the  morning, 
he  had  thrilled  his  audience  with 
all  those  wild  complications  of 
thought  which  end  in  nothing. 
Salem  was  again  crowded — not  a 
corner  of  the  chapel  remained  un- 
filled ;  and  again  many  of  the  more 
zealous  members  were  driven  out 
of  their  seats  by  the  influx  of  the 
crowd.  Vincent,  who  had  no  ser- 
mon to  preach,  and  nothing  except 
the  fulness  that  was  in  his  heart 
to  say,  took  up  again  his  subject  of 
the  morning.  He  told  his  audience 
with  the  unpremeditated  skill  of  a 
natural  orator,  that  while  Reason 
considered  all  the  desperate  chances, 
and  concluded  that  wonderful  work 
impossible,  God,  with  the  lifting 
of  His  countenance,  with  the  touch 
of  His  power,  made  the  darkness 
light  before  Him,  and  changed  the 
very  earth  and  heavens  around 
the  wondering  soul.  Lifted  out  of 
the  region  of  reasonableness  him- 
self, he  explained  to  his  astonished 
audience  how  Reason  halts  in  her 
conclusions,  how  miracle  and  won- 
der are  of  all  occurrences  the  most 
natural,  and  how,  between  God 
and  man,  there  are  no  boundaries 
of  possibility.  It  was  a  strange 
sermon,  without  any  text  or  divi- 
sions, irregular  in  its  form,  some- 
times broken  in  its  utterance  ;  but 
the  man  who  spoke  was  in  a 
"  rapture  " — a  state  of  fasting  and 
ecstasy.  He  saw  indistinctly  that 
there  were  glistening  eyes  in  the 
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crowd,  and  felt  what  was  somewhat 
an  unusual  consciousness — that  his 
heart  had  made  communications  to 
other  hearts  in  his  audience  almost 
without  his  knowing  it ;  but  he 
did  not  observe  that  nobody  came 
to  the  vestry  to  congratulate  him, 
that  Tozer  looked  disturbed,  and 
that  the  deacons  averted  their  be- 
nign countenances.  When  he  had 
done  his  work,  he  went  home  with- 
out waiting  to  talk  to  anybody — 
without,  indeed,  thinking  any  more 
of  Salem — through  the  crowd,  in  the 
darkness,  passing  group  after  group 
in  earnest  discussion  of  the  minis- 
ter. He  went  back  still  in  that  ex- 
alted condition  of  mind,  unaware 
that  he  passed  Mrs  Tozer  and 
Phoebe,  who  were  much  disposed  to 
join  him — and  was  in  his  own  house 
sooner  than  most  of  his  congre- 
gation. All  within  was  quiet,  lost 
in  the  most  grateful  and  profound 
stillness.  Sleep  seemed  to  brood 
over  the  delivered  house.  Vincent 


spoke  to  the  doctor,  who  still  wait- 
ed, and  whose  hopes  were  rising 
higher  and  higher,  and  then  ate 
something,  and  said  his  prayers,  and 
went  to  rest  like  a  child.  The  fa- 
mily, so  worn  out  with  labour,  and 
trial,  and  sorrow,  slept  profoundly 
under  the  quiet  stars.  Those  hard 
heavens,  from  which  an  indifferent 
God  saw  the  Innocents  murdered 
and  made  no  sign,  had  melted  into 
the  sweet  natural  firmament,  above 
which  the  great  Father  watches 
unwearied.  The  sudden  change 
was  more  than  mere  deliverance 
to  the  young  Nonconformist.  He 
slept  and  took  rest  in  the  sweet 
surprise  and  thankfulness  of  his 
soul.  His  life  and  heart,  still 
young  and  incapable  of  despair, 
had  got  back  out  of  hard  anguishes 
and  miseries  which  no  one  could 
soften,  to  the  sweet  miraculous 
world  in  which  circumstances  are 
always  changing,  and  God  inter- 
feres for  ever. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 


When  Vincent  awoke  next  morn- 
ing, his  mother  was  standing  by  his 
bedside.  Her  eyes  were  dewy  and 
moist,  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  was 
on  her  sweet  old  cheek,  and  her 
steps  tottered  a  little  as  she  came 
up  to  his  bed  and  stooped  to  kiss 
him.  "  Oh,  Arthur,  my  dear  boy, 
she  knows  me  !"  said  Mrs  Vincent, 
putting  up  her  hand  to  her  eyes. 
"  I  must  not  be  away  from  her  a 
moment,  but  I  could  not  resist 
coming  to  tell  you.  She  knows  me, 
dear.  Make  haste  and  dress,  and 
come  and  see  your  sister,  Arthur  ; 
and  I  will  give  orders  about  your 
breakfast  as  I  go  back.  My  dear,  I 
know  you  have  been  anxious,"  said 
the  widow,  putting  back  his  hair 
fondly  with  the  soft  little  hand 
which  still  trembled;  "  though  men 
have  not  the  way  of  showing  it,  I 
know  you  have  been  very  anxious. 
You  looked  quite  pale  and  thin  as 
you  slept.  But  I  must  speak  to  the 
landlady  now  and  see  about  your 
food.  Come  to  Susan's  room  as 


soon  as  you  are  dressed,  and  I  will 
order  your  breakfast,  my  dear  boy,'; 
said  his  mother,  going  softly  out 
again,  with  her  tender  little  figure 
all  beautified,  and  trembling  with 
joy.  Mrs  Vincent  met  the  landlady 
near  the  door,  and  stopped  to  speak 
to  her.  "  My  daughter  is  a  great 
deal  batter,"  said  the  minister's 
mother.  "  I  have  been  so  anxious, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  thank 
you  as  I  ought  to  have  done  for 
your  kindness  and  attention.  We 
have  been  as  quiet  as  if  we  had  been 
at  home.  We  will  all  remember 
your  attention,  though  I  have  never 
been  able  to  thank  you  before  ;  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  very  gratifying  to  my 
son  to  think  it  is  one  of  his  own 
flock  who  has  taken  so  much  pains 
for  us.  Mr  Vincent  has  been  very 
anxious  about  his  sister,"  continued 
the  widow  ;  "  I  fear  he  has  not 
been  taking  his  food,  nor  keeping 
his  regular  time  for  meals.  You 
would  oblige  me  very  much  if  you 
would  try  to  have  something  nice 
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for  his  breakfast.  We  were  all 
much  shaken  yesterday,  being  so 
anxious; — some  new-laid  eggs  per- 
haps— though  I  know  they  are  scarce 
in  a  town  at  this  time  of  the  year — or 
anything  you  can  think  of  that  will 
tempt  Mm  to  eat.  I  would  not  say 
so  much,"  said  Mrs  Vincent,  smil- 
ing upon  the  astonished  landlady, 
and  leaning  to  support  her  own 
weakness  on  the  rail  of  the  passage 
upon  which  the  staircase  opened, 
"  but  that  I  know  your  kind  inter- 
est in  your  minister.  I  am  sure 
you  will  take  all  the  pains  you  can 
to  get  him  to  attend  to  his  precious 
health.  Thank  you.  I  am  very 
much  obliged." 

With  this  the  little  woman  passed 
on,  feeling  indeed  too  weak  to  stand 
longer  ;  and  leaving  the  landlady, 
who  had  intended  to  mingle  some 
statement  of  her  own  grievances 
with  her  congratulations,  with  the 
plea  quietly  taken  out  of  her  hands, 
and  the  entire  matter  disposed  of. 
Mrs  Vincent  was  moving  back  again 
to  the  sick-room  when  the  door 
opened  down  stairs,  and  some  one 
asked  for  Mr  Vincent,  and  came  up 
hurriedly.  The  minister's  mother 
recognised  Tozer's  voice,  and  made 
a  pause.  She  was  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity to  make  sure  that  all 
was  well  in  the  flock.  She  leant 
over  the  railing  to  shake  hands  with 
the  butterman,  moved  to  a  little 
effusion  of  thankfulness  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  state  of  anxiety 
she  was  in  when  she  saw  him  last. 

"  My  son  is  not  up  yet,"  she  said. 
"  We  were  very  anxious  yesterday. 
It  was  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  and 
everything  depended  upon  it.  I 
daresay  you  would  see  how  anxious 
Mr  Vincent  was;  but  thank  heaven 
now  all  is  going  on  well." 

"  You  see,  ma'am,"  said  Tozer, 
"  it  must  have  all  been  on  the 
nerves,  and  to  be  sure  there  ain't 
nothing  more  likely  to  be  service- 
able than  good  news.  It's  in  the 
paper  this  morning.  As  soon  as  I 
see  it,  I  said  to  my  missis,  '  This 
is  why  the  minister  was  so  pecooliar 
yesterday.'  I  divined  it  in  a  mo- 
ment, ma'am  ;  though  it  wasn't  to 
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say  prudent,  Mrs  Vincent,  and  not 
as  you  would  have  advised  no  more 
nor  myself,  to  fly  off  like  that  out  of 
chapel,  without  as  much  as  shaking 
hands  with  one  o'  the  deacons.  But 
I  make  allowances,  I  do  ;  and  when 
I  see  it  in  the  paper,  I  said  to  my 
missis,  '  It's  all  along  o'  this  Mr 
Vincent  was  so  queer.'  I  don't 
doubt  as  it'll  be  quite  looked  over, 
and  thought  no  more  of,  when  it's 
known  what's  the  news." 

"  What  news  1"  said  Mrs  Vincent, 
faintly,  holding  fast  by  the  railing. 
"  You  mean  the  news  of  my  dear 
child's  recovery,"  she  added,  after 
a  breathless  pause.  "  Have  they 
put  it  in  the  papers  ?  I  am  sure  it 
is  very  good,  but  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  before.  She  has  been 
very  ill  to  be  sure — but  most  people 
are  very  ill  once  in  their  lives,"  said 
the  widow,  gasping  a  little  for 
breath,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the 
paper  which  Tozer  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Poor  soul ! "  said  the  deacon, 
compassionately,  "it  ain't  no  wonder, 
considering  all  things.  Phoebe 
would  have  come  the  very  first  day 
to  say,  Could  she  be  of  any  use  1 
butcher  mother  wasn't  agreeable. 
Women  has  their  own  ways  of  man- 
aging ;  but  they'll  both  come  to-day 
now  all's  cleared  up,  if  you'll  excuse 
me.  And  now,  ma'am,  I'll  go  on 
to  the  minister  and  see  if  there's 
anything  as  he'd  like  me  to  do,  for 
Pigeon  and  the  rest  was  put  out, 
there's  no  denying  of  it ;  but  if 
things  is  set  straight  directly,  what 
with  this  news,  and  what  with  them 
sermons  yesterday,  I  don't  think  as 
it'll  do  no  harm.  I  said  to  him,  as 
this  Sunday  was  half  the  battle," 
said  the  worthy  butterman,  reflect- 
ively ;  "  and  he  did  his  best  —  I 
wouldn't  say  as  he  didn't  do  his 
best ;  and  I'm  not  the  man  as  will 
forsake  my  pastor  when  he's  in 
trouble.  Good-morning,  ma'am  ; 
and  my  best  respects  to  miss,  and 
I  hope  as  she'll  soon  be  well  again. 
There  ain't  no  man  as  could  rejoice 
more  nor  me  at  this  news." 

Tozer  went  on  to  Vincent's  room, 
at  the  door  of  which  the  minister 
had  appeared  summoning  him  with 
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some  impatience  and  anxiety — 
"News'?  what  news?"  said  Mrs 
Vincent,  faintly  to  herself,  as  she 
held  by  the  rail  and  felt  the  light 
forsaking  her  eyes  in  a  new  mist  of 
sudden  dread.  She  caught  the 
look  of  the  landlady  at  that  mo- 
ment, a  look  of  half  pity,  curiosity, 
and  knowledge,  which  startled  her 
back  to  her  defences.  With  sudden 
firmness  she  gathered  herself  to- 
gether, and  went  on  to  the  sick-room, 
leaving  behind  her,  as  she  closed 
the  door,  the  whole  troubled  world, 
which  seemed  to  know  better  about 
her  most  intimate  affairs  than  she 
did  ;  and  those  newspapers,  which 
somehow  mentioned  Susan's  name, 
that  sweet  maiden  name  which  it 
was  desecration  to  see  so  much  as 
named  in  print.  Kather  the  widow 
carried  that  uneasy  world  in  with 
her  to  the  sick-room  which  she  had 
left  a  few  minutes  before  in  all  the 
effusion  of  unhoped-for  joy.  Every- 
thing still  was  not  well  though 
Susan  was  getting  better.  She  sat 
down  by  the  bedside  where  Susan 
lay  languid  and  pale,  showing  the 
change  in  her  by  little  more  than 
quietness  and  a  faint  recognition 
of  her  mother,  and  in  her  troubled 
heart  began  to  look  the  new  state 
of  affairs  in  the  face,  and  to  make 
up  her  mind  that  more  of  the 
causes  of  Susan's  illness  than  she 
had  supposed  known,  must  have 
become  public.  And  then  Arthur 
and  his  flock,  that  flock  which  he 
evidently  had  somehow  affronted 
on  the  previous  day.  Mrs  Vincent 
pondered  with  all  the  natural  dis- 
trust of  a  woman  over  Arthur's  im- 
prudence. She  almost  chafed  at 
her  necessary  confinement  by  her 
daughter's  bedside  ;  if  she  herself, 
who  had  been  a  minister's  wife  for 
thirty  years  and  knew  the  ways  of 
a  congregation,  and  how  it  must  be 
managed,  could  only  get  into  the 
field  to  bring  her  son  out  of  the 
difficult  passages  which  she  had 
no  faith  in  his  own  power  to  steer 
through  !  So  the  poor  mother  ex- 
perienced how,  when  absorbing 
grief  is  removed,  a  host  of  com- 
plicated anxieties  hasten  in  to  fill 
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up  its  place.  She  was  no  longer 
bowed  down  under  an  overwhelm- 
ing dread,  but  she  was  consumed 
by  restless  desires  to  be  doing — 
cravings  to  know  all — fears  for 
what  might  at  the  moment  be  hap- 
pening out  of  her  range  and  influ- 
ence. What  might  Arthur,  always 
incautious,  be  confiding  to  Tozer 
even  now — perhaps  telling  him 
those  "  private  affairs "  which 
the  widow  would  have  defended 
against  exposure  with  her  very  life 
— perhaps  chafing  at  Salem  and  re- 
jecting that  yoke  which,  being  a 
.  minister,  he  must  bear.  It  was  all 
Mrs  Vincent  could  do  to  keep  her- 
self still  on  her  chair,  and  to  main- 
tain that  quietness  which  was  ne- 
cessary for  Susan.  If  only  she 
could  have  been  there  to  soften  his 
impatience  and  make  the  best  of 
his  unnecessary  confidences  !  Many 
a  time  before  this,  the  widow  had 
been  compelled  to  submit  to  that 
female  tribulation — to  be  shut  up 
apart,  and  leave  the  great  events 
outside  to  be  transacted  by  these 
incautious  masculine  hands,  in 
which,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
a  woman  seldom  has  perfect  confi- 
dence when  her  own  supervising 
influence  is  withdrawn.  Mrs  Vin- 
cent felt  instinctively  that  Arthur 
would  commit  himself  as  she  sat 
resigned  but  troubled  by  Susan's 
bed. 

Tozer  went  directly  to  the  door 
of  Vincent's  room,  where  the  mini- 
ster, only  half-dressed,  but  much 
alarmed  to  see  the  colloquy  which 
was  going  on  between  his  mother 
and  the  butterman,  was  waiting 
for  him.  The  deacon  squeezed  the 
young  man's  hand  with  a  hearty 
pressure.  His  aspect  was  so  father- 
ly and  confidential,  that  it  brought 
back  to  the  mind  of  the  young  Non- 
conformist a  certain  rueful  half- 
comic  recollection  of  the  suppers  in 
the  back  parlour,  and-  all  the  old 
troubles  of  the  pastor  of  Salem, 
which  heavier  shadows  had  driven 
out  of  his  mind.  Tozer  held  up 
triumphantly  the  paper  in  his 
hand. 

"You've  seen  it,  sir?"  said  the 
2  H 
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butterman ;  "first  thing  I  did  this 
morning  was  to  look  up  whether 
there  wasn't  nothing  about  it  in 
the  latest  intelligence  ;  for  the 
'  Gazette'  has  been  very  particular, 
knowing,  at  Carlingford,  folks 
would  be  interested — and  here  it  is 
sure  enough,  Mr  Vincent ;  and  we 
nigh  gave  three  cheers,  me  and  the 
lads  in  the  shop." 

To  this  Vincent  listened  with  a 
darkening  brow  and  an  impatience 
which  he  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal. He  took  the  paper  with  again 
that  quick  sense  of  the  intolerable 
which  prompted  him  to  tear  the 
innocent  broadsheet  in  pieces  and 
tread  it  under  foot.  The  '  Gazette' 
contained,  with  a  heading  in  large 
characters,  the  following  para- 
graph :— 

"THE  DOVER  TRAGEDY. 
"  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  closely 
connected  with  a  reverend  gentleman 
well-known  in  Carlingford,  whose  name 
has  been  so  unhappily  mixed  up  in 
this  mysterious  affair,  is  likely  to  be 
fully  exonerated  from  the  charge  rashly 
brought  against  her.  In  the  deposition 
of  the  wounded  man,  which  was  taken 
late  on  Saturday  night,  by  Mr  Everett, 
the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Dover,  he 
distinctly  declares  that  Miss  Vincent 
was  not  the  party  who  fired  the  pistol, 
nor  in  any  way  connected  with  it — that 
she  had  accompanied  his  daughter  merely 
as  companion  on  a  hasty  journey,  and 
that,  in  short,  instead  of  the  romantic 
connection  supposed  to  subsist  between 
the  parties,  with  all  the  passions  of  love 
and  revenge  naturally  involved,  the  ties 
between  them  were  of  the  simplest  and 
most  temporary  character.  "We  are 
grieved  to  add,  that  the  fright  and 
horror  of  her  awful  position  had  over- 
powered Miss  Vincent  immediately  on 
her  arrival  here,  and  brought  on  a  brain- 
fever,  which,  of  course,  made  the  un- 
fortunate young  lady,  who  is  understood 
to  possess  great  personal  attractions, 
quite  unable  to  explain  the  suspicious 
circumstances  surrounding  her.  We 
have  now  only  to  congratulate  her  re- 
spectable family  on  her  exoneration  from 
a  very  shocking  charge,  and  hope  her 
innocence  will  soon  be  confirmed  by  full 
legal  acquittal.  Our  readers  will  find 
Colonel  Mildmay's  deposition  on  another 
page.  It  will  be  perceived  that  he 
obstinately  refuses  to  indicate  who  was 
the  real  perpetrator  of  the  deed.  Sus- 
picion has  been  directed  to  his  groom, 


who  accompanied  him,  in  whom,  how- 
ever, the  wounded  man  seems  to  repos« 
perfect  confidence.  He  is  still  in  a  very 
precarious  state,  and  great  doubts  are 
entertained  of  his  ultimate  recovery." 

"  There,  Mr  Vincent,  that's  grati- 
fying— that  is,"  said  Tozer,  as  Vin- 
cent laid  down  the  paper ;  "  and  I 
come  over  directly  I  see  it  to  let 
you  know.  He's  not  gone  yet  1 " 
added  the  butterman,  inquiringly, 
pointing  his  thumb  over  his  shoul- 
der in  the  direction  of  the  room 
where  Daly  still  held  possession. 
"Nor  won't  go,  neither,  till  it's 
settled  somehow.  She's  cleared, 
but  she  ain't  out  o'  the  hands  of 
the  law.  I've  had  some  experience 
in  them  sort  of  affairs ;  and  what 
I  come  to  advise  special,  Mr  Vin- 
cent, was  that  you  and  me  should 
go  off  to  Mr  Brown  in  the  High 
Street,  or  to  Mr  Beke  as  is  our 
magistrate  here,  and  put  in  bail. 
They'll  take  bail  for  her  appear- 
ance, now;  and  us  as  is  two  re- 
sponsible parties  they  can't  go 
again'  taking  you  and  me  ;  and 
we'll  have  the  police  out  o'  the 
house  and  all  things  square,"  said 
the  worthy  deacon,  "  afore  Mrs 
Vincent  gets  movin'  about  again, 
or  the  young  lady  knows  what's 
agoing  on ;  that's  what  I'd  do 
without  delay,  Mr  Vincent,  if  I 
was  you." 

Vincent  grasped  the  exultant 
butterman' s  hand  in  an  overflow 
of  gratitude  and  compunction.  "  I 
shall  never  forget  your  kindness," 
he  said,  with  a  little  tremor  in  his 
voice.  "  You  have  been  a  true 
friend.  Thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.  Let  us  go  at 
once,  and  do  what  you  say." 

"  I  never  was  the  man  to  forsake 
my  pastor  in  trouble — not  to  say  a 
young  man  like  you  as  is  a  credit 
to  the  connection,  and  the  best 
preacher  I  may  say  as  I  ever  have 
heard  in  Salem,"  said  Tozer,  with 
effusion,  returning  the  grasp;  "but 
we  ain't  agoing  a  step  till  you've 
had  your  breakfast.  Your  good 
mother,  Mrs  Vincent,  as  is  a  real 
lady,  sir,  and  would  never  advise 
you  different  from  what  I  would 
myself,  being  for  your  own  inte- 
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rests,  would  have  little  opinion  of 
me  if  I  took  you  out  on  a  Monday 
mornin'  after  your  labours  without 
so  much  as  a  bit  o'  breakfast  to 
sustain  you.  I'll  sit  by  you  while 
you're  a  eating  of  your  bacon. 
There's  a  deal  to  consider  of  con- 
cerning Salem  as  I  couldn't  well 
bring  before  you  as  long  as  you 
were  in  such  trouble.  Them  were 
uncommon  sermons,  sir,  yesterday  ; 
I  don't  know  as  I  ever  heard  any- 
thing as  was  just  to  be  compared 
with  the  mornin'  discourse,  and 
most  of  the  flock  was  of  my 
opinion  ;  but  what  is  the  good  of 
standing  up  for  the  pastor — I  ask 
you  candid,  Mr  Vincent  —  when 
he'll  not  take  no  pains  to  keep 
things  square]  I'm  speaking 
plain,  for  you  can't  mistake  me 
as  it's  anything  but  your  own  in- 
terests I  am  a-thinking  of.  We 
was  all  marching  in,  deacons  and 
committee  and  all,  to  say  as  we 
was  -grateful  to  you  for  your  in- 
structions, and  wishing  you  well 
out  of  your  trouble — and  I  was  in 
great  hopes  as  matters  might  have 
been  made  up — when  behold,  what 
we  finds  was  the  vestry  empty  and 
the  pastor  gone !  Now,  I  ain't 
a-finding  fault.  Them  news  would 
explain  anything ;  but  I  don't  deny 
as  Pigeon  and  the  rest  was  put 
out ;  and  if  you'll  be  guided  by 
me,  Mr  Vincent,  when  you've  done 
our  business  as  is  most  important 
of  all,  you'll  go  and  make  some 
visits,  sir,  and  make  yourself  agree- 
able, if  you'll  excuse  me.  It  ain't 
with  no  selfish  thoughts  as  I  speak," 
said  Tozer,  energetically  ;  "it's  not 
like  asking  of  you  to  come  a-visit- 
ing  to  me,  nor  setting  myself  for- 
ward as  the  minister's  great  friend 
— though  we  was  remarking  as  the 
pastor  was  unknown  in  our  house 
this  fortnight  and  more — but  it's 
for  peace  and  union,  Mr  Vincent, 
and  the  good  of  the  flock,  sir,  and 
to  keep — as  your  good  mother  well 
knows  ain't  easy  in  a  congregation 
— all  things  straight." 

When  this  little  peroration  was  de- 
livered, Vincent  was  seated  at  table, 
making  what  he  could  of  the  break- 
fast, in  which  both  his  mother  and 
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Tozer  had  interested  themselves. 
It  was  with  a  little  effort  that  the 
young  man  accepted  this  advice  as 
the  character  and  intentions  of 
his  adviser  deserved.  He  swal- 
lowed what  was  unpalatable  in  the 
counsel,  and  received  the  suggestion 
"  in  as  sweet  a  frame  of  mind  as  I 
could  wish  to  see,"  as  Tozer  after- 
wards described. 

"  I  will  go  and  make  myself 
agreeable,"  said  the  young  minis- 
ter, with  a  smile.  "  Thank  heaven  \ 
it  is  not  so  impossible  to-day  as 
it  might  have  been  yesterday ; 
I  left  the  chapel  so  hurriedly, 
because " 

"  I  understand,  sir,"  said  Tozer, 
benevolently  interposing  as  Vin- 
cent paused,  finding  'explanation 
impossible.  "  Pigeon  and  the  rest 
was  put  out,  as  I  say,  more  nor  I 
could  see  was  reasonable — not  as 
Pigeon  is  a  man  that  knows  his 
own  mind.  It's  the  women  as 
want  the  most  managing.  Now, 
Mr  Vincent,  I'm  ready,  sir,  if  you 
are,  and  we  won't  lose  no  time." 

Before  going  out,  however,  Vin- 
cent went  to  his  sister's  room.  She 
was  lying  in  an  utter  quietness  which 
went  to  his  heart ; — silent,  no  longer 
uttering  the  wild  fancies  of  a  dis- 
ordered brain,  recovering,  as  the 
doctor  thought ;  but  stretched  upon 
her  white  couch,  marble  white, 
without  any  inclination  apparently 
to  lift  the  heavy  lids  of  her  eyes, 
or  to  notice  anything  that  passed 
before  her — a  very  sad  sight  to  see. 
By  her  sat  her  mother,  in  a  very 
different  condition,  anxious,  look- 
ing into  Arthur's  eyes,  whispering 
counsels  in  his  ears.  "  Oh,  my  dear 
boy,  be  very  careful,"  said  Mrs 
Vincent ;  "  your  dear  papa  always 
said  that  a  minister's  flock  was  his 
first  duty  ;  and  now  that  Susan  is 
getting  better,  O  Arthur !  you 
must  not  let  people  talk  about 
your  sister — and  have  patience,  O 
have  patience,  dear!"  This  was 
said  in  wistful  whispers,  with  looks 
which  only  half  confided  in  Arthut's 
prudence ;  and  the  widow  sank  into 
her  chair  when  he  left  her,  folding 
her  hands  in  a  little  agony  of  self- 
restraint  and  compulsory  quietness. 
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She  felt  equal  for  it  herself,  if  she 
had  been  at  liberty  to  go  out  upon 
the  flock  once  more  in  Arthur's 
cause ;  but  who  could  tell  how  he 
might  commit  himself,  he  who  was 
a  young  man,  and  took  his  ow.n 
way,  and  did  not  know,  as  Tozer 
said,  how  to  keep  all  things  straight  1 
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When  Mrs  Vincent  thought  of  her 
son  in  personal  conflict  with  Mrs 
Pigeon,  she  lost  faith  in  Arthur. 
She  herself  might  have  conquered 
that  difficult  adversary,  but  what 
weapons  had  he  to  bring  forth 
against  the  deacon's  wife,  he  who 
was  only  a  minister  and  a  man  1 
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"  And  now  that's  settled,  as  far 
as  we  can  settle  it  now,"  said 
Tozer,  as  they  left  the  magistrate's 
office,  where  John  Brown,  the  fam- 
ous Carlingford  solicitor,  had  ac- 
companied them,  "you'll  go  and 
see  some  of  the  chapel  folks,  Mr 
Vincent?  It'll  be  took  kind  of 
you  to  lose  no  time,  especially  if 
you'd  say  a  word  just  as  it's  all 
over,  and  let  them  know  the  news 
is  true." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  first,"  said 
Vincent,  who  contemplated  the 
butterman's  shop  at  that  moment 
through  a  little  halo  of  gratitude 
and  kindness.  He  went  in  to  the 
back  parlour  with  the  gratified 
deacon,  where  Mrs  Tozer  sat  read- 
ing over  again  the  same  '  Gazette  ' 
in  which  poor  Susan's  history  was 
summed  up  and  ended.  It  seemed 
like  a  year  to  Vincent  since  he  had 
dined  with  his  mother  at  this  big 
table,  amid  the  distant  odours  of 
all  the  bacon  and  cheese.  Mrs 
Tozer  put  down  the  paper,  and 
took  off  her  spectacles  as  her  visi- 
tor came  in.  "  It's  Mr  Vincent, 
Phoebe,"  she  said,  with  a  little  ex- 
clamation. "Dear,  dear,  I  never 
thought  as  the  pastor  would  be 
such  a  strange  sight  in  my  house — 
not  as  I  was  meaning  nothing  un- 
kind, Tozer,  so  there's  no  occasion 
to  look  at  me.  I'm  as  glad  as  ever 
I  can  be  to  see  the  minister ;  and 
what  a  blessing  as  it's  all  settled, 
and  the  poor  dear  getting  well,  too. 
Phoebe,  you  needn't  be  a-hiding 
behind  me,  child,  as  if  the  pastor 
was  thinking  of  how  you  was 
dressed.  She  has  on  her  morning 
wrapper,  Mr  Vincent,  as  she  was 
helping  her  mother  in,  and  we 
didn't  expect  no  visitors.  Don't 


be  standing  there,  as  if  it  was  any 
matter  to  the  minister  how  you 
was  dressed." 

"  Oh,  ma,  as  if  I  ever  thought  of 
such  a  thing ! "  said  Phoebe,  ex- 
tending a  pink  uncovered  arm  out 
of  the  loose  sleeve  of  her  morning 
dress  to  Vincent,  and  averting  her 
face ;  "  but  to  see  Mr  Vincent  is  so 
like  old  times — and  everything  has 
seemed  so  different — and  it  is  so  plea- 
sant to  feel  as  if  it  were  all  coming 
back  again.  Oh,  ma !  to  imagine  that 
I  ever  supposed  Mr  Vincent  could 
notice  my  dress,  or  think  of  poor 
me  !"  added  Phoebe,  in  a  postscript 
under  her  breath.  The  minister 
heard  the  latter  words  quite  as  well 
as  the  first.  After  he  had  shaken 
the  pink,  plump  hand,  he  sat  down 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
and  saw  Phoebe,  relieved  against  the 
light  of  the  window,  wiping  a  ten- 
der tear  from  her  eye.  All  at  once 
out  of  the  darker  and  heavier  trials 
which  had  abstracted  him  from 
common  life,  the  young  Noncon- 
formist plunged  back  into  the  char- 
acteristic troubles  of  his  position. 
As  usual,  he  made  no  response 
to  Phoebe,  found  nothing  civil  to 
say,  but  turned  with  desperation  to 
Mrs  Tozer,  who  was  luckily  about 
to  speak. 

"  Don't  pay  no  attention  to  her, 
Mr  Vincent ;  she's  a  deal  too  feel- 
in'.  She  oughtn't  to  be  minded, 
and  then  she'll  learn  better,"  said 
Mrs  Tozer.  "  I  am  sure  it  wasn't 
no  wish  of  ours  as  you  should  ever 
stop- away.  If  we  had  been  your 
own  relations  we  couldn't  have  been 
more  took  up  :  and  where  should 
a  minister  seek  for  sympathy  if  it 
isn't  in  his  own  flock  ?  There  ain't 
nobody  so  safe  to  put  your  trust  in, 
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Mr  Vincent,  as  Salem  folks.  There's 
a  many  fine  friends  a  young  man 
may  have  when  he's  in  a  prosperous 
way,  but  it  ain't  to  be  supposed 
they  would  stand  by  him  in  trouble; 
and  it's  then  as  you  find  the  good 
of  your  real  friends,"  continued  Mrs 
Tozer,  looking  with  some  signifi- 
cance at  her  husband.  Tozer,  for 
his  own  part,  rubbed  his  hands  and 
stationed  himself  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  as  is  the  custom  of  Eng- 
lishmen of  all  degrees.  The  hus- 
band and  wife  contemplated  Vin- 
cent with  complacence.  With  the 
kindest  feelings  in  the  world,  they 
could  not  altogether  restrain  a  little 
triumph.  It  was  impossible  now 
that  the  minister  could  mistake  who 
were  his  true  friends. 

But  just  then,  strangely  enough, 
a  vision  of  a  tender  smile,  a  glance 
up  in  his  face,  the  touch  of  a  soft 
hand,  came  to  Vincent's  mind.  His 
fine  friends !  he  had  but  one,  and 
she  had  stood  by  him  in  his  trouble. 
From  Tozer' s  complacence  the  min- 
ister's mind  went  off  with  a  bound 
of  relief  to  that  sweet,  fruitless  sym- 
pathy which  was  dearer  than  help. 
From  her  soft  perfumy  presence 
to  Mrs  Tozer' s  parlour,  with  that 
pervading  consciousness  in  it  of  the 
shop  hard  by  and  its  store  of  provi- 
sions, what  a  wonderful  difference  ! 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  be  grateful  as 
he  had  at  first  thought. 

"  Mr  Tozer  has  been  my  real 
friend  indeed,  and  a  most  honest 
and  thorough  one,"  said  Vincent. 
"But  I  don't  think  I  have  any 
other  in  Salem  so  sure  and  steady," 
added  the  minister,  after  a  little 
pause,  half  gratefully,  half  in  bit- 
terness. This  sentiment  was  not, 
however,  resented  by  the  assem- 
bled family.  Phoebe  leaned  over 
her  mother's  chair,  and  whispered, 
"  Oh,  ma,  dear !  didn't  I  always 
say  he  was  full  of  feeling?"  some- 
what to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
person  commented  on  ;  while  Tozer 
himself  beamed  upon  the  minister 
from  before  the  blazing  fire. 

"  I  said  as  we'd  pull  you  through," 
said  Tozer,  "  and  I  said  as  I'd  stand 
by  you  ;  and  both  I'll  do,  sir,  you 
take  mv  word,  if  vou'll  but  stick  to 


your  duty  ;  and  as  for  standing  bail 
in  a  hundred  pound  or  two,"  con- 
tinued the  butterman,  magnani- 
mously, "  for  a  poor  young  creature 
as  couldn't  be  nothing  but  inno- 
cent, I  don't  mind  that,  nor  a  deal 
more  than  that,  to  keep  all  things 
straight.  It's  nothing  but  my 
duty.  When  a  man  is  a  respon- 
sible man,  and  well-known  in  a 
place,  it's  his  business  to  make  use 
of  his  credit,  Mr  Vincent,  sir,  and 
his  character  for  the  good  of  his 
friends." 

"  It  may  be  your  duty,  but  you 
know  there  ain't  a  many  as  would 
have  done  it,"  said  his  straightfor- 
ward wife,  "  as  Mr  Vincent  sees 
himself,  and  no  need  for  nobody  a- 
telling  of  him.  There  ain't  a  many 
as  would  have  stood  up  for  the 
pastor,  right  and  wrong,  and  fin- 
ished off  with  the  likes  of  this,  and 
the  minister  don't  need  us  to  say 
so.  Dear,  dear  Mr  Vincent,  you 
ain't  a-going  away  already,  and 
us  hasn't  so  much  as  seen  you  for 
I  can't  tell  how  long  1  I  made  sure 
you'd  stop  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner 
at  least,  not  making  no  ceremony," 
said  Mrs  Tozer,  "  for  there's  always 
enough  for  a  friend,  and  you  can't 
take  us  wrong." 

Vincent  had  risen  hurriedly  to 
his  feet,  under  the  strong  stimulant 
of  the  butterman's  self-applause. 
Conscious  as  he  was  of  all  that 
Tozer  had  really  done,  the  minister 
found  it  hard  to  listen  and  echo, 
with  due  humility  and  gratitude, 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  pair 
over  their  own  generosity.  He  had 
no  thanks  to  say  when  thus  fore- 
stalled. "Oh,  ma,  how  can  you 
make  so  much  of  it  ? "  cried  Phoebe. 
"  The  minister  will  think  us  so  sel- 
fish ;  and,  oh,  please  Mr  Vincent, 
when  you  go  home,  will  you  speak 
to  your  mother,  and  ask  her  to  let 
me  come  and  help  with  her  nursing  1 
I  should  do  whatever  she  told  me, 
and  try  to  be  a  comfort  to  her — oh, 
I  should  indeed  ! "  said  Phoebe, 
clasping  those  pink  hands.  "  No- 
body could  be  more  devoted  than 
I  should  be."  She  cast  down  her 
eyes,  and  stood  the  image  of  maid- 
enlv  devotedness  between  Vincent 
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and  the  window.  She  struck  him 
dumb,  as  she  always  did.  He  never 
was  equal  to  the  emergency  where 
Phcebe  was  concerned.  He  took 
up  his  hat  in  his  hands,  and  tried 
to  explain  lamely  how  he  must  go 
away — how  he  had  visits  to  make 
— duties  to  do — and  would  have 
stuck  fast,  and  lost  Mrs  Tozer's 
favour  finally  and  for  ever,  had  not 
the  butterman  interposed. 

"  It's  me  as  is  to  blame,"  said 
the  worthy  deacon.  "If  it  hadn't 
have  been  as  the  pastor  wouldn't 
pass  the  door  without  coming  in, 
I'd  not  have  had  him  here  to-day; 
and  if  you  women  would  think, 
you'd  see.  We're  stanch — and  Mr 
Vincent  ain't  no  call  to  trouble  him- 
self about  us;  but  Pigeon  and  them, 
you  see,  as  went  off  in  a  huff  yes- 
terday— that's  what  .the  minister 
has  got  to  do.  You  shan't  be  kep' 
no  longer,  sir,  in  my  house.  Duty 
afore  pleasure,  that's  my  maxim. 
Good  mornin',  and  I  hope  as  you 
won't  meet  with  no  unpleasant- 
ness; but  if  you  should,  Mr  Vin- 
cent, don't  be  disheartened,  sir — 
we'll  pull  you  through." 

With  this  encouraging  sentiment, 
Vincent  was  released  from  Mrs 
Tozer's  parlour.  He  drew  a  long 
breath  when  he  got  out  to  the 
fresh  air  in  the  street,  and  faced 
the  idea  of  the  Pigeons  and  other 
recusants  whom  he  was  now  bound 
to  visit.  While  he  thought  of  them, 
all  so  many  varieties  of  Mrs  Tozer's 
parlour,  without  the  kindness  which 
met  him  there,  the  heart  of  the 
young  Nonconformist  failed  him. 
Nothing  but  gratitude  to  Tozer 
could  have  sent  him  forth  at  all  on 
this  mission  of  conciliation  ;  but 
now  on  the  threshold  of  it,  smart- 
ing from  even  Tozer's  well-inten- 
tioned patronage,  a  yearning  for  a 
little  personal  comfort  seized  upon 
Vincent's  mind.  It  was  his  duty 
to  go  away  towards  Grove  Street, 
where  the  poulterer's  residence  was; 
but  his  longing  eyes  strayed  to- 
wards Grange  Lane,  where  con- 
solation dwelt.  And,  besides,  wa's 
it  not  his  duty  to  watch  over  the 
real  criminal,  for  whose  mysterious 
wickedness  poor  Susan  had  suffered  ? 
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It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  how 
that  argument  would  conclude.  He 
wavered  for  a  few  minutes  opposite 
Masters'  shop,  gave  a  furtive  glance 
back  towards  the  butterman's,  and 
then,  starting  forward  with  sudden 
resolution,  took  his  hasty  way  to 
Lady  Western's  door;  only  for  a 
moment ;  only  to  see  that  all  was 
safe,  and  his  prisoner  still  in  cus- 
tody. Vincent  sighed  over  the 
thought  with  an  involuntary  quick- 
ening of  his  heart,  to  be  detained 
in  such  custody,  the  young  man 
thought,  would  be  sweeter  than 
heaven ;  and  the  wild  hope  which 
came  and  went  like  a  meteor  about 
his  path,  sprang  up  with  sudden  in- 
tensity, and  took  the  breath  from 
his  lips,  and  the  colour  from  his 
cheek,  as  he  entered  at  that  green 
garden  door. 

Lady  Western  was  by  herself  in 
the  drawing-room — that  room  di- 
vided in  half  by  the  closed  doors 
which  Vincent  remembered  so  well. 
She  rose  up  out  of  the  low  chair  in 
which  she  reposed,  like  some  lovely 
swan  amid  billows  of  dark  silken 
drapery,  and  held  out  her  beautiful 
hand  to  him — both  her  beautiful 
hands — with  an  effusion  of  kindness 
and  sympathy.  The  poor  young 
Nonconformist  took  them  into  his 
own,  and  forgot  the  very  existence 
of  Salem.  The  sweetness  of  the 
moment  took  all  the  sting  out  of 
his  fate.  He  looked  at  her  without 
saying  anything,  with  his  heart  in 
his  eyes.  Consolation  !  It  was  all 
he  had  come  for.  He  could  have 
gone  away  thereafter  and  met  all 
the  Pigeons  in  existence  ;  but  more 
happiness  still  was  in  store  for  him 
— she  pointed  to  a  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  her  work-table.  There 
was  nobody  else  near  to  break  the 
charm.  The  silken  rustle  of  her 
dress,  and  that  faint  perfume  which 
she  always  had  about  her,  pervaded 
the  rosy  atmosphere.  Out  of  pur- 
gatory, out  of  bitter  life  beset  with 
trouble,  the  young  man  had  leaped 
for  one  moment  into  paradise  ;  and 
who  could  wonder  that  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  spell  1 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come," 
said  Lady  Western.  "  I  am.  sure 
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you  must  have  hated  me,  and  every- 
thing that  recalled  my  name  ;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
more  grieved  than  I  was,  Mr  Vin- 
cent. Now,  will  you  tell  me  about 
Rachel  1  She  sits  by  herself  in  her 
own  room.  When  I  go  in  she  gives 
me  a  look  of  fright  which  I  cannot 
understand.  Fright !  Can  you 
imagine  Rachel  frightened,  Mr  Vin- 
cent— and  of  me  ! " 

"  Ah,  yes.  I  would  not  venture 
to  come  into  the  presence  of  the 
angels  if  I  had  guilt  on  my  hands," 
said  Vincent,  not  very  well  know- 
ing what  he  said. 

"  Mr  Vincent !  what  can  you 
mean  1  You  alarm  me  very  much/' 
said  the  young  Dowager ;  "  but  per- 
haps it  is  about  her  little  girl.  I 
don't  think  she  knows  where  her 
daughter  is.  Indeed,"  said  Lady 
Western,  with  a  cloud  on  her  beau- 
tiful face,  "  you  must  not  think  I 
ever  approved  of  my  brother's  con- 
duct ;  but  when  he  was  so  anxious 
to  have  his  child,  I  think  she  might 
have  given  in  to  him  a  little — don't 
you  think  so?  The  child  might 
have  done  him  good  perhaps.  She 
is  very  lovely,  I  hear.  Did  you  see 
her  1  Oh,  Mr  Vincent,  tell  me  about 
it.  I  cannot  understand  how  you 
are  connected  with  it  all.  She 
trusted  in  you  so  much,  and  now 
she  is  afraid  of  you.  Tell  me  how 
it  is.  Hush !  she  is  ringing  her 
bell.  She  has  seen  you  come  into 
the  house." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  see  Mrs — 
Mrs  Mildmay,"  said  Vincent,  rising 
up.  "  I  don't  know  why  I  came  at 
all,  if  it  were  not  to  see  the  sun 
shining.  It  is  dark  down  below 
where  I  am,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  an  involuntary  outburst  of  the 
passion  which  at  that  moment  sud- 
denly appeared  to  him  in  all  its  un- 
reasonableness. "  Forgive  me.  It 
was  only  a  longing  I  had  to  see  the 
light." 

Lady  Western  looked  up  with 
her  sweet  eyes  in  the  minister's 
face.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
condition  of  mind  he  was  in,  but 
she  was  sorry  for  him  to  the  bottom 
of  her  heart.  To  cheer  him  a  little 
could  not  harm  anv  one.  "  Come 


back  soon,"  she  said,  again  holding 
out  her  hand  with  a  smile.  "  I  am 
so  sorry  for  your  troubles ;  and  if 
we  can  do  anything  to  comfort  you, 
come  back  soon  again,  Mr  Vincent." 
When  the  poor  Nonconformist  came 
to  himself  after  these  words,  he  was 
standing  outside  the  garden  door, 
out  of  paradise,  his  heart  throbbing, 
and  his  pulse  beating  in  a  kind  of 
sweet  delirium.  In  that  very  mo- 
ment of  delight  he  recognised,  with 
a  thrill  of  exaltation  and  anguish, 
the  madness  of  his  dream.  No 
matter.  What  if  his  heart  broke 
after  1  Now,  at  least,  he  could  take 
the  consolation.  But  if  it  was  hard 
to  face  Mrs  Pigeon  before,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  it  was  not 
easy  now,  with  all  this  world  of 
passionate  fancies  throbbing  in  his 
brain,  to  turn  away  from  his  eleva- 
tion, and  encounter  Salem  and  its 
irritated  deacons.  Vincent  went 
slowly  up  Grange  Lane,  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  his  inevitable 
duty.  When  he  was  nearly  opposite 
the  house  of  Dr  Marjoribanks,  he 
paused  to  look  back.  The  garden  door 
was  again  open,  and  somebody  else 
was  going  into  the  enchanted  house. 
Somebody  else; — a  tall  slight  figure, 
in  a  loose  light-coloured  dress,  which 
he  recognised  instinctively  with  an 
agony  of  jealous  rage.  A  minute 
before  he  had  allowed  to  himself, 
in  an  exquisite  despair,  that  to  hope 
was  madness ;  but  the  sight  of  his 
rival  awoke  other  thoughts  in  the 
mind  of  the  minister.  With  quick 
eyes  he  identified  the  companion  of 
his  midnight  journey — he  in  whose 
name  all  Susan's  wretchedness  had 
been  wrought — he  whom  Lady 
Western  could  trust  "  with  life — to 
death."  Vincent  went  back  at  the 
sight  of  him,  and  found  the  door 
now  close  shut,  through  which  his 
steps  had  passed.  Close  shut — en- 
closing the  other  —  shutting  him 
out  in  the  cold  external  gloom.  He 
forgot  all  he  had  to  do  for  him- 
self and  his  friends — he  forgot  his 
duty,  his  family,  everything  in  the 
world  but  hopeless  love  and  pas- 
sionate jealousy,  as  he  paced  up 
and  down  before  Lady  Western's 
door. 
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IPHIGENIA    IN     TAURIS. 


AN  account  of  the  Iphigenia  of 
the  poets  of  ancient  Greece  is  in- 
complete, if  it  takes  note  of  the 
stirring  adventures  of  her  youth 
only;  and,  stopping  short  at  the 
sacrifice  of  Aulis,  omits  all  notice 
of  her  after  history.  The  compari- 
son which  I  lately  instituted  be- 
tween Racine's  *  Iphigenie  '  and  its 
far-famed  prototype,  led  me  to  do 
this.  I  propose  now  to  repair  my 
omission,  and  to  complete  Iphige- 
nia's  story,  by  giving  an  outline  of 
another  play  of  Euripides,  less  gene- 
rally known  in  England  ;  his  *  Iphi- 
genia in  Tauris,'  in  which  he  de- 
scribes her  after  fortunes.  After 
which,  I  wish  to  offer  the  student 
(who,  "  more  an  antique  Roman 
than  a  Dane  "  in  the  range  of  his 
poetic  reading,  feels  some  interest 
nevertheless  in  a  successful  effort 
to  transfer  the  beauties  of  a  classic 
drama  into  a  Teutonic  speech)  an 
account  of  one  of  Goethe's  finest 
plays — his  '  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.' 

To  begin,  then,  with  Euripides. 
When  his  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris ' 
opens,  many  years  have  passed  since 
the  sacrifice  at  Aulis.  Great  Troy 
has  fallen,  after  a  ten  years'  siege. 
The  conquerors  (all  but  Ulysses) 
have  returned  home.  Clytemnes- 
tra's  terrible  revenge  on  her  hus- 
band for  her  lost  daughter  has  been 
accomplished.  She  has  slain  him 
treacherously,  as,  laden  with  spoils 
and  flushed  with  victory,  he  came 
back  to  his  palace.  But  her  deed 
has  displeased  the  gods  ;  they  have 
not  left  it  unpunished.  The  young 
Orestes,  that  little  child  who  receiv- 
ed his  sister's  last  embrace  in  the 
'  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,'  having  grown 
up  to  man's  estate,  has  been  en- 
joined by  an  oracle  to  "slay  the 
slayers."  He  has  obeyed,  and  put 
his  wretched  mother  to  death,  and, 
along  with  her,  Egisthus,the  partner 
of  her  crimes.  Less  fortunate  than 
Hamlet,  in  having  had  his  mother 
pointed  out,  as  well  as  her  husband, 
as  the  object  of  his  vengeance,  he 


has  been  also  far  unhappier  than 
the  Dane  in  having  been  doomed 
to  live  on,  after  that  vengeance  was 
executed.  The  Furies  have  seized 
him  as  their  prey.  The  blood  of  a 
mother  (whatever  her  personal  guilt) 
clings  to  the  miserable  hand  that 
shed  it,  and  can  be  washed  off 
neither  by  prayer  nor  sacrifice. 
yEschylus( rightly  judging  that  obe- 
dience to  a  divine  command  can 
involve  no  man  in  lasting  misery, 
however  it  may  in  temporary  suf- 
fering) has  devoted  the  third  play 
of  his  great  trilogy  to  the  final  de- 
liverance of  Orestes  from  his  tor- 
mentors. The  same,  though  wrought 
out  in  another  manner,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,'  the 
fifth  tragedy  of  Euripides  in  which 
Orestes  bears  a  part.  The  other 
four  are — first,  his  '  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis ;'  secondly,  his '  Electra,'  which 
represents  the  death  of  Clytemnes- 
tra  and  her  husband  by  the  hand  of 
Orestes;  thirdly,  his  'Orestes,' in 
which  his  mother's  death  is  avenged 
upon  its  hero,  both  by  inward  and 
by  outward  suffering ;  fourthly,  his 
1  Andromache,'  in  which  Orestes,  in 
a  brief  interval  of  rest  from  wan- 
dering finds  leisure  to  avenge  his 
slighted  cousin  Hermione  on  her 
husband  Pyrrhus.  The  fifth  and 
last,  the  play  which  we  are  now 
considering,  despatches  the  un- 
happy Orestes  to  Tauris ;  there,  un- 
knowing, to  seek  out  his  unknown 
sister.  For,  years  before,  on  the  day 
of  the  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  Artemis  had 
wafted  the  rescued  Iphigenia  over 
the  bright  Egean  and  across  the 
Propontis  ;  then  over  the  Euxine 
of  later  times  (in  those  days  the 
Axenus,  or  Inhospitable),  to  land  her 
safely  in  the  Tauric  peninsula  ;  the 
spot  where  the  best  blood  of  England 
flowed  so  freely  but  a  few  years 
ago — the  modern  Crimea.  There  in 
gloomy  state  rose  the  temple  of  the 
Tauric  Artemis,  before  whose  awful 
shrine  the  savage  inhabitants  were 
accustomed  to  sacrifice  every  stran- 
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ger  that  landed  on  their  coast.  They 
received  with  reverence  the  maiden 
whom  the  goddess  had  brought 
amongst  them ;  but,  installed  as 
the  priestess  of  their  temple,  she 
was  forced  to  preside  herself  over 
the  horrors  of  the  human  sacrifices. 
Orestes,  pursued  from  city  to  city 
and  from  temple  to  temple  by  the 
Furies,  consults  once  again  the 
oracle  of  Apollo.  He  receives  for 
answer,  that  he  must  seek  Artemis's 
temple  in  Tauris,  and  bring  her 
heaven-descended  statue  from  thence 
to  Athens ;  so  shall  he  be  set  free 
from  his  tormentors.  Accompanied 
by  his  faithful  friend  and  cousin 
Pylades,  the  assistant  of  his  venge- 
ance, and  now  his  sister  Electra's 
husband,  Orestes  undertakes  the 
distant  voyage.  He  undertakes  it 
without  any  thought  of  the  lost 
Iphigenia  :  she  died  to  her  family 
and  country  in  his  earliest  child- 
hood. His  only  aim  is  to  obtain 
rest  from  the  horrible  chase,  in 
which  he  has  fled  for  many  days, 
like  a  frightened  stag,  before  his 
unearthly  pursuers.  Iphigenia,  on 
her  part,  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
misfortunes  of  her  house.  Had  she 
indeed  descended  from  the  fatal 
altar  to  the  under  world,  she  would 
have  learned  her  father's  and  her 
mother's  fates  far  sooner ;  as,  one 
after  the  other,  their  pale  shades 
advanced  to  greet  her.  But  as 
it  is,  only  a  few  broken  rays  from 
the  outer  world  have  reached  her 
through  the  mists  of  the  living 
death  which  has  so  long  enshrouded 
her.  It  was  a  beautiful  idea  to  bring 
together  again,  after  their  long  se- 
paration, this  mournful  brother  and 
sister.  To  let  these  two,  almost  sole 
survivors  of  a  famous  house,  meet 
at  last,  each  in  their  utmost  ex- 
tremity; the  one  of  unappeasable 
remorse,  the  other  of  desolate  lone- 
liness. To  let  it  seem  awhile  as 
though  Iphigenia  had  been  set  apart 
so  long  from  the  troubled  stream  of 
the  fortunes  of  her  family,  only  to 
be  plunged  at  last  beneath  its  dark- 
est gulfs.  As  though  a  new  tragedy 
were  to  complete  the  long  series  of 
horrors  in  the  race  of  Pelops, — the 


slaughter  of  the  brother  by  his  si&- 
ter's  hand.  And  then,  to  let  light 
break  through  the  gloom  ;  to  leave 
them,  as  the  play  concludes,  with 
good  cause  to  bless  the  gods  who 
had  wonderfully  spared  the  life  of 
each  to  be  a  consolation  to  the  other. 
The  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris '  of  Euri- 
pides opens  by  a  prologue  spoken 
by  Iphigenia  herself,  setting  forth 
her  birth  and  her  misfortunes. 
This  is  the  usual  way  in  which  Eu- 
ripides acquaints  his  audience  with 
the  previous  events,  required  to  be 
known  for  the  comprehension  of 
his  story.  It  seems  less  unnatural 
here  than  in  many  of  his  plays — an 
additional  proof  of  his  heroine's  soli- 
tude and  sadness  ! — Racine  would 
have  supplied  her  with  a  confi- 
dante out  of  the  Greek  women  cap- 
tive in  Tauris,  and  addressed  her 
explanations  to  her.  But  this  expe- 
dient is  generally  unsatisfactory;  as 
it  seems  incredible  that  two  persons 
long  acquainted  with  one  another 
should  need  suddenly  to  be  remind- 
ed of  each  other's  parentage  and 
history. — After  describing  her  won- 
derful escape  from  death,  Iphigenia 
bewails  the  sad  honours  of  her  pre- 
sent office,  which  have  before  now 
constrained  her  to  preside  over  the 
shedding  of  Greek  blood.  She  then 
goes  on  to  relate  the  anxiety  which  a 
dream  had  caused  her.  She  seemed, 
in  her  sleep  the  night  before,  to  have 
left  that  dreary  shore  and  returned 
to  Argos.  There,  slumbering  in 
the  well-known  apartments  of  her 
childhood,  she  was  awakened  by  an 
earthquake.  Rushing  forth,  she  be- 
held her  whole  father's  house  in 
ruins,  amidst  which  one  single  pil- 
lar was  left  standing.  The  capital 
of  that  pillar  had  human  hair,  and 
spoke  with  human  voice ;  and  she 
found  herself  in  tears,  sprinkling  it 
as  she  was  accustomed  to  do  the 
heads  of  the  victims,  when  she  au- 
spicated the  human  sacrifices.  She 
interprets  the  first  part  of  the  vision 
rightly.  The  pillar  is  her  brother 
Orestes.  But  the  sprinkling,  which 
really  signifies  his  danger  of  being 
sacrificed  by  her  hand,  is  under- 
stood by  her  to  mean  that  lie  is 
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dead  already.  She  retires  to  pre- 
pare libations  to  his  shade  with  her 
attendants ;  determined  to  pay  her 
only  brother  such  funeral  honours 
as  are  within  her  power.  The  psy- 
chological accuracy  of  this  dream  is 
very  remarkable.  The  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  exile's  thoughts  of  home 
blend  in  it  most  naturally  with  the 
horrors  of  her  actual  life. — As  Iphi- 
genia retires  within  the  temple, 
Orestes  and  Pylades  appear.  They 
have  just  disembarked,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  realise  all  the  perils  of 
their  errand.  Seeing  the  temple  too 
strong  to  force  by  daylight,  they  re- 
solve to  await  the  night,  hidden  in 
a  cave  beside  the  sea.  When  they 
are  gone,  Iphigenia  comes  forth 
with  the  Chorus  of  Greek  maidens, 
whom  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, has  appointed  to  attend  her. 
Their  lyric  strains  celebrate  her  dig- 
nity and  misfortunes.  Exiles  them- 
selves, they  feelingly  deplore  her 
exile.  She  bewails  before  them  her 
brother's  early  death.  As  she  pours 
her  libations  in  his  honour,  she  la- 
ments that  she  can  do  no  more  for 
that  "scion  of  Agamemnon,  the 
sceptred  Orestes,"  who  has  gone 
down  untimely  to  Hades.  That 
upon  his  tomb  she  may  drop  no 
tear,  lay  down  no  votive  offering  of 
her  hair ;  she  who,  far  from  home 
and  country,  has  been  reckoned 
there  so  many  years  for  dead  !  she, 
the  sacrifice  of  a  father's  hand,  the 
bride  of  death ;  who  now  dwells  far 
from  the  pleasant  looms  of  Argos, 
amid  the  groans  of  victims,  by  the 
Inhospitable  Sea — "  spouseless  and 
childless,  cityless  and  friendless  ! " 
Iphigenia' s  affection  for  the  brother 
whom  she  left  in  infancy,  combines 
with  her  allusions  to  the  human 
sacrifices  to  increase  the  spectator's 
dread  of  what  the  consequences  of 
Orestes's  landing  may  be. — Her  la- 
mentations are  interrupted  by  the 
coming  of  a  herdsman,  who  narrates 
the  capture  of  Orestes  and  Pylades. 
He  tells  how  one  of  his  companions 
espied  them  concealed  in  a  cave,  and 
how  their  beauty  impressed  him  as 
a  divine  apparition ;  how,  when  the 
rest,  shaking  off  their  transitory 
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awe,  advanced  to  seize  them,  one 
of  the  two  strangers  (Orestes,  once 
more  maddened  by  the  Furies) 
rushed  forth,  with  fearful  exclama- 
tions, sword  in  hand  ;  how,  in  his 
paroxysm  of  rage,  he  attacked  the 
cattle,  which  the  herdsmen  had 
been  washing  in  the  sea,  as  if  charg- 
ing some  invisible  tormentors ;  talk- 
ing, meantime,  wildly  of  serpents 
hissing,  of  a  phantom  mother  whom 
the  Fury  was  preparing  to  fling  at 
him  :  how,  as  the  herdsmen  quailed 
before  his  onslaught,  the  terrible 
madness  departed,  and  he  fell  foam- 
ing at  his  friend's  feet ;  and  how 
that  friend  recovered  him  by  his 
affectionate  care  :  how  both  resisted 
manfully  to  the  end;  but  how  both 
(through  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
still  unwounded)  were  captured  at 
length  by  overwhelming  numbers. 
"  Our  king,  to  whom  we  brought 
them,"  so  he  concludes,  "  has  com- 
manded them  to  be  sent  to  thee  for 
the  accustomed  sacrifice.  Rejoice, 
oh  maiden  !  at  this  opportunity  of 
revenging  thy  wrongs  on  Greeks  !" 
Iphigenia  bids  them  lead  the  stran- 
gers to  her,  saying  that  her  deeper 
grief  for  her  brother's  death  has 
dried  up  her  wonted  compassion  for 
her  countrymen.  And  then  she 
bursts  into  a  passionate  lamenta- 
tion that  no  wind  ever  brings  Mene- 
laus  or  Helen  to  undergo  her  ven- 
geance for  that  joyous  departure 
from  home,  to  return  no  more 
thither — for  that  false  bridal,  that 
cruel  sacrifice,  which  she  never  can 
forget.  The  close  of  her  speech  is 
an  instance  of  Euripides's  disregard 
for  dramatic  propriety  in  behalf  of 
his  favourite  moral  commonplaces. 
For  she  expresses  a  strong  and  well- 
reasoned  conviction,  that  the  gods 
can  find  no  pleasure  in  human  sacri- 
fices ;  that  men  attribute  to  them 
their  own  evil  passions  when  they 
suppose  that  they  do  so.  Euripides 
should  have  reserved  these  "clear 
views  "  for  some  other  occasion ; 
not  put  them  into  the  mouth  of  a 
priestess,  whose  presence  at  such 
rites  is  rendered  by  them  a  mere 
terrified  submission  to  the  power  of 
evil,  instead  of  an  act  of  obedience 
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to  a  painful  but  divine  command. 
The  Chorus  bewail  the  hard  fate  of 
the  two  youths,  who  have  crossed 
so  many  seas  to  perish  so  miserably; 
and  echo  Iphigenia' s  wish  to  have 
Helen  in  their  place.  But  dearest 
of  all  ships  that  could  approach 
their  shore,  they  say,  should  be  that 
ship  which  should  release  them 
from  their  wretched  slavery,  and 
bear  them  back  to  Greece,  which 
they  oft  revisit  in  their  dreams  ! 
Whilst  yet  they  sing,  the  two  cap- 
tives draw  near.  Iphigenia  com- 
mands their  bonds  to  be  loosed,  and 
dismisses  her  attendants  to  prepare 
the  sacrifice.  She  then  approaches 
them,  and  asks  them  whence  they 
come  1  Who  are  the  parents  so 
soon  to  be  left  childless  1  The  sis- 
ter, brotherless  like  herself  '1  She 
seeks  to  prepare  them  for  their  fate, 
saying — 

"  Long  have  ye  sailed  to  reach  this  land  ; 

but  longer, 

Far  from  your  homes,  shall  be  your  sleep 
below." 

Orestes  answers  her  with  manly 
resignation ;  bidding  her  forbear  to 
waken  by  her  pity  vain  hopes  in 
hearts  prepared  to  die.  He  answers 
her  questions  about  his  friend ;  but 
he  almost  fiercely  refuses  to  speak 
of  himself.  He  is  unwilling  to  let 
the  barbarians  boast  of  the  noble 
victim  they  have  slain.  So  he  tells 
her  she  shall  kill  his  body,  not  his 
name — that  name  which,  he  sorrow- 
fully says,  would  have  better  be- 
seemed him,  had  it  been  "  The  Un- 
happy." But  he  consents  to  answer 
her  eager  questions  about  Greece. 
He  confirms  the  report  which  has 
reached  her  before,  of  the  fall  of 
Troy.  She  asks  him  whether  Cal- 
chas  (who  devoted  her  to  death); 
and  Ulysses  (who  insisted  on  the 
execution  of  the  decree),  have  re- 
turned home  from  it  in  safety.  The 
answer  of  Orestes  delights  her.  The 
soothsayer  is  dead ;  the  son  of  La- 
ertes yet  a  wanderer.  She  next  ven- 
tures an  inquiry  after  the  unwitting 
bait  to  lure  her  to  destruction — her 
stately  bridegroom  Achilles.  The 
answer  sounds  sadly  : — 
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"  He  is  no  more.     All  vainly  did  he  wed 
In  Aulis." 

Then,   with  hesitating  words,  she 
asks  after  her  father. 

IPHIGENIA. 

What  of  their  leader,  famous  for  good  for- 
tune? 

ORESTES. 

Who  ?  For  I  know  none  fortunate  among 
them. 

IPHIGENIA. 
King  Agamemnon,  mighty  Atreus'  son. 

ORESTES. 

I  knew  not.     Woman,  cease  thy  question- 
ing ! 

IPHIGENIA. 

Nay,  by  the  gods !    Speak,  stranger,  make 
me  joyful. 

ORESTES. 

He,  most  unhappy !  died,  and  dying  slew 
Another. 

IPHIGENIA. 
Dead?  Ah,  wretched  I !  How  died  he  ? 

ORESTES. 
Why  dost  thou  moan  his  fall  ?    Was  he  to 

thee 
Some  kin  ? 

IPHIGENIA. 
,    ,,r       Ah !  I  bewail  his  former  greatness. 

ORESTES. 

Dreadful  his  death— slain  by  his  own  wife's 
hand. 

IPHIGENIA. 

What  tears  can  weep  that  slayer  and  that 
slain? 

ORESTES. 

Cease  now ;  no  more  inquire ! 
IPHIGENIA. 

This  one  thing  only  : 

Lives  yet  the  wife  of  him  so  foully  mur- 
dered? 

ORESTES. 
No  ;  for  her  son — her  own  son,  whom  she 

bare — 
Slew  her. 

IPHIGENIA. 
Oh,  ruined  house  !     Why  did  he  this  ? 

ORESTES. 
Exacting  vengeance  for  his  father's  blood. 

IPHIGENIA. 
Alas  !  he  did  his  evil  justice  well. 

So  the  brief,  stern  conversation 
goes  on.  Iphigenia  cannot  stop  to 
bewail  her  parents ;  for  it  is  her  last 
opportunity  of  hearing  news  from 
home,  and  the  sacrifice  must  not  be 
long  delayed.  Orestes,  resolute  to 
shroud  his  misery  from  the  stranger's 
eye,  owns  that  Orestes  yet  lives, 
without  giving  the  faintest  hint  that 
he  stands  before  her. — The  assurance 
that  her  brother  survives,  inspires 
Iphigenia  with  a  design,  which  she 
hastens  to  execute.  She  proposes 
to  spare  the  life  of  the  stranger 
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whom  she  has  been  questioning ; 
that  he  may  bear  a  "tablet"  to  her 
friends  in  Argos,  which  she  has  had 
prepared  beforehand,  in  hopes  of 
some  such  opportunity.  His  com- 
panion must  die,  she  says.  There 
must  be  at  least  one  victim,  so  she 
cannot  save  them  both.  Orestes 
nobly  answers — 

"  Well  hast  thou  spoken  all  things, 
stranger!  all 

But  one.  Great  were  my  grief  should  this 
man  die. 

My  ship  is  freighted  with  calamity. 

He  but  sails  with  me,  helping  me  to  bear  it. 

Should  I  buy  safety  with  his  death,  escap- 
ing 

Myself  the  peril,  'twere  unjustly  done. 

Do  this  instead.     Thy  tablet  give  to  him, 

For  he  shall  do  thy  bidding  well  in  Argos. 

Slay  me,  who  wish  to  die.  Who  saves  him- 
self, 

Casting  his  friends  into  misfortune,  he 

Among  the  vile  is  vilest.   And  that  friend — 

His  life  is  dear  to  me  as  is  my  own." 

Iphigenia  consents  to  the  ex- 
change ;  uttering  a  prayer  that  her 
own  brother  may  prove  as  noble  as 
this  young  stranger.  Orestes  in- 
quires into  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  shows  a  momentary  unwilling- 
ness to  fall  by  a  woman's  hand. 
Iphigenia  satisfies  him  by  her  assur- 
ance that  she  only  sprinkles  the 
victim's  head  with  water  to  begin 
the  rite,  whilst  the  actual  sacrifice 
is  performed  by  others.  To  his  vain 
wish  that  his  sister  (meaning,  of 
course,  Electra)  might  have  been  at 
hand  to  compose  his  ashes,  his  un- 
known sister  responds  by  a  promise 
to  pay  him  all  the  honours  she  can 
in  death,  out  of  respect  for  his  Ar- 
give  birth.  She  then  goes  to  fetch 
the  letter,  and  the  two  friends  are 
left  alone.  Pylades  does  not  press 
Orestes  to  let  him  take  his  place. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  life  but  a  doubt- 
ful boon  to  one  so  cruelly  tormented. 
Perhaps  he  sees  no  prospect  of  his 
friend's  making  his  way  back  to 
Greece,  deprived  of  his  support. 
His  unshaken  trust  in  the  oracle 
leads  him  also  to  go  on  hoping 
against  hope  for  a  favourable  issue. 
But  he  earnestly  implores  his  friend 
to  let  him  die  along  with  him.  This 
scene  has  been  always  very  justly 
admired.  The  subjoined  translation 
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may  give  some  notion  of  it  to  the 
English  reader : — 

PYLADES. 

Shameful  it  were  for  me  to  see  the  light, 
Thou  being  dead.     Nay !  me  it  fits  to  be 
As  of  thy  voyage,  so  partner  of  thy  death  ; 
Or  else   be  branded  with   the  name  of 

coward 

In  Argos,  and  in  Phocis'  mountain-vales. 
Seeming  to  most  (for  men  are  mostly  evil) 
To  have  saved  myself,  betraying  thee  to 

death : 

Or  even  on  thy  sick-bed  to  have  slain  thee, 
Plotting  thy  death  to  win  thy  kingdom 

from  thee. 
This  dreading,  shrinking  back  from  such 


No  way  is  left  but  I  must  die  with  thee, 
Bleed  with  thee,  give  my  body  to  be  burned 
With  thine,  for  friendship's  sake,  and  dread 

of  blame. 

ORESTES. 
Cease!   My  own  woe  I  needs  must  bear. 

Since  single, 
It  weighs  me  down,  why  seek  to  make  it 

double? 
The  grief,  the  shame  thou  shunnest,  fall 

on  me, 

If  thee,  the  partner  of  my  toils,  I  slay. 
Moreover,  me  it  should  not  greatly  harm, 
Suffering  the  things  I  suffer  from  the  gods, 
To  loose  the  bonds  of  life.     But  thou  art 

happy; 

Thy  home  is  unpolluted  and  unplagued ; 
Mine  is  profaned  and  full  of  evil  fortune. 
Thou  being  saved,  my  sister,  whom  I  gave 

thee 
To  wife,  bearing  thee  sons;  my  father's 

house, 

And  mine,  shall  not  be  blotted  heirless  out. 
Go,  live!  dwell  in  the  palace  of  my  father ! 
But,  by  thy  right  hand,  I  implore  thee, 

when 
Thou  shalt  have  come  to  Greece  and  Argos, 

famed 

For  horses,  raise  me  up  U  mound  of  earth, 
A  monumental  stone ;  and  let  my  sister 
Give  to  my  tomb  her  tresses  and  her  tears. 
Report  how  me  an  Argive  woman  slew 
Before  the  altar,  cleansed  at  last  through 

blood. 
And  when  thou  seest  my  father's  house 

forsaken, 

My  sister  desolate,  forsake  her  not. 
Now  fare  thee  well,  oh  !  ever  dearest  found 
Of  all  my  friends !  my  fellow-huntsman  ! 

friend 
Of  my  first  boyhood,  who  hast  borne  with 

me 
So  many  of  my  sorrows  ! 

Pylades  reluctantly  consents  to 
live.  Whilst  he  is  speaking,  Iphi- 
genia returns  with  her  letter.  She 
reads  it  aloud  to  Pylades,  that  he 
may  carry  its  purport  to  its  destina- 
tion, should  any  accident  at  sea  ob- 
literate its  lines.  It  is  addressed 
to  Orestes,  it  runs  in  the  name  of 
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Iphigenia.  The  secret  is  disclosed. 
The  brother  easily  satisfies  his  sister 
of  his  identity,  by  describing  to  her 
the  web  she  had  woven  herself  in 
their  home,  representing  the  strife 
of  their  ancestors.  They  embrace 
each  other  with  broken  sentences 
of  joy.  Iphigenia  exclaims  that 
this  delight  is  too  strange  for  her. 
She  fears  lest  it  should  escape  her 
hand  like  some  new-caught  bird, 
and  wing  its  swift  flight  away. 
She  blesses  her  native  Mycense,  for 
nurturing  such  a  light  for  her 
father's  house.  "  Yes,"  says  Orestes 
sadly — 
"  Our  birth  was  happy,  sister,  in  its 

promise, 
Yet  was  our  life  unhappy,  born  to  woe." 

They  refer  briefly  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Aulis  ;  to  the  woeful  laver ;  to  the 
altar  surrounded  by  tears  and  la- 
mentations. Iphigenia  shudders 
as  she  thinks  of  the  more  horrible 
sacrifice  her  own  hand  has  so  nar- 
rowly escaped  performing.  And 
then  they  turn  their  thoughts  to 
their  present  situation,  and  to  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  deliverance 
from  the  peril  that  encompasses  it. 
Orestes  presents  his  friend  to  his 
new-found  sister  as  her  cousin,  the 
son  of  their  father's  sister  and  of 
Strophius  ;  with  whom  he  himself 
found  refuge  after  Agamemnon's 
murder.  He  tells  her  why,  and  how 
perseveringly,  the  Furies  have  pur- 
sued him ;  and  conjures  her  to  put 
into  his  hands  that  sacred  image, 
on  the  transportation  of  which  to 
Athens,  Apollo  has  made  all  his 
hopes  of  recovery  depend.  Iphi- 
genia professes  herself  as  willing  as 
in  earlier  years  to  save  the  all-im- 
portant life  of  a  man  on  whom 
many  hopes  rest,  at  the  expense  of 
her  own.  For  if  Orestes  departs 
with  the  precious  statue,  and  is  un- 
able to  take  her  with  him,  she  sees 
little  chance  of  escaping  the  ven- 
geance of  Artemis  and  the  king. 
Orestes  calms  her  fears  of  the  wrath 
of  the  goddess,  by  reminding  her 
that  he  acts  by  the  directions  of  the 
brother  of  Artemis  himself;  and 
Iphigenia  finds  it  easy  to  ascribe 
her  own  eager  wish  to  quit  the  land 
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of  the  barbarians,  to  the  deity  whom 
she  serves.  Her  brother  declares 
further  his  resolved  determination 
to  accept  no  safety  which  sJie  does 
not  share ;  and,  exclaiming, 

"  I  will  not  be  thine  and  my  mother's 

murderer ; 

Enough  her  blood  is  on  me  :  if  thou  live, 
I  live  ;  or  if  thou  diest,  I  will  die," 

proposes  various  plans  for  their 
flight.  The  expedient  finally  re- 
solved on  is  suggested  by  Iphigenia 
herself.  It  is,  that  when  King 
Thoas  comes  to  ask  why  the  sacri- 
fice is  delayed,  she  should  inform 
him  that  one  of  the  victims  is  un- 
clean by  reason  of  the  murder  of  his 
mother ;  that  the  other  has  been 
polluted  by  his  touch;  and  that  even 
the  sacred  statue  has  not  escaped 
defilement.  Then,  under  pretence 
of  a  purification  in  the  sea,  without 
which  the  rites  cannot  go  forward, 
she  proposes  to  lead  the  two  friends 
(carrying  the  image  herself)  down 
to  where  their  ship  lies  hidden; 
that  they  may  all  put  out  to  sea  be- 
fore their  purpose  is  discovered. 
She  binds  her  Greek  attendants  to 
secrecy  by  earnest  entreaties,  and 
by  a  promise  to  send  for  them  back 
to  Greece  as  soon  as  ever  she  arrives 
there.  Then,  after  a  fervent  prayer 
to  the  goddess  who  saved  her  once, 
to  save  her  this  time  also,  and  to 
accomplish  the  oracle  of  her  brother, 
she  retires  with  the  two  friends  into 
the  temple.  The  Chorus  sing  their 
ever-growing  longing  for  that  dear 
native  land,  to  which  their  high- 
born mistress  is  so  shortly  to  return. 
The  following  imitation  of  its  first 
strophe  may  give  some  faint  no- 
tion of  the  plaintive  beauty  of  their 
song  : — 

CHORUS. 

Halcyon  bird,  which,  steadfast  winging 
Aye  thy  flight  beside  the  sea, 
(O'er  its  rocks  thine  elegy 
Still  its  mournful  music  flinging), 
Still  thine  eager  call  art  ringing 
(Cry  the  wise  can  understand) 
To  thine  husband  from  the  strand  ; 
In  my  song  I  rival  thee 
Who,  like  lamentations  singing, 
Here  a  wingless  mourner  stand 
Longing  for  the  Grecian  land, — 
Longing  that  my  feet  might  truce 
Duly  Dian's  holy  place  ; 
Who,  Latona's  daughter  dear, 
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Bests  'neath  palm-trees  from  the  chase  ; 
Palms  their  tufted  crests  that  rear  : 
Palms,  with  laurels  never  sear, 
Olives  grey  for  feasters  wound, 
Growing  on  her  Cynthian  hill ; 
Where  the  sea  that  circles  round 
(Musical  and  mournful  sound) 
Echoes  back  the  swan-notes  still. 

Thoas  enters  when  the  Chorus 
ceases,  and  asks  whether  the  sacri- 
fice has  been  performed.  Iphigenia 
comes  forth  to  receive  him,  bearing 
the  image  of  the  goddess.  She  acts 
her  part  with  much  dignity  and 
self-possession,  and  has  no  difficulty 
in  deceiving  the  unsuspecting  Scy- 
thian. She  warns  the  king  to  veil 
his  head,  and  to  keep  his  people 
within  doors  ;  lest  they  too  should 
be  defiled  by  gazing  on  men  who 
have  committed  a  crime  unknown 
even  to  barbarous  nations.  She  then 
implores  Artemis,  in  words  of  double 
meaning,  so  to  speed  the  lustrations 
that  she  may  henceforth  dwell  in  a 
pure  habitation,  and  that  tliey  may 
all  be  happy.  And  then  at  length, 
commanding  Orestes  and  Pylades 
to  be  led  after  her,  she  departs, 
carrying  the  statue,  to  that  distant 
part  of  the  shore  which  she  has  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  scene  of  the  three- 
fold purification.  The  Chorus  in- 
voke Apollo  on  their  departure,  and 
sing  his  early  victories  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
A  messenger  appears  after  some 
time,  and  announces  the  deception 
that  has  been  practised,  to  the 
seemingly  astonished  Chorus,  and 
to  the  really  astonished  Thoas.  His 
recital  of  what  has  happened  is  ex- 
tremely spirited,  but,  from  its  great 
length,  too  evidently  addressed  to 
the  audience,  and  not  to  the  impa- 
tient king.  When  Thoas  learns 
who  the  strangers  really  are,  and 
that  his  priestess  is  departing  with 
them,  he  orders  an  instant  pursuit. 
He  threatens  to  inflict  the  most 
cruel  punishments  upon  the  devoted 
three ;  adding  that  he  shall  take 
vengeance  at  his  leisure  on  the 
foreign  women,  who  are  doubtless 
their  accomplices.  The  moment  is 
the  more  critical,  as  the  ship  (which 
the  fugitives  did  not  reach  without 
a  sharp  conflict)  is  being  driven 
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ashore  by  an  adverse  wind ;  in  spite 
of  Iphigenia' s  fervent  prayers  to  Ar- 
temis to  save  a  brother  and  a  sister 
in  honour  of  her  own  fraternal  love. 
In  this  utter  absence  of  human  aid 
the  gods  interfere.  The  author  of 
the  play  and  the  audience  being 
alike  Athenian,  and  the  transfer- 
ence of  a  very  sacred  image  to 
Athens  being  the  subject  of  the 
drama  ;  it  closes  by  the  appearance 
of  Athene  herself,  the  great  pa- 
troness of  that  city.  Calming  the 
barbarian  monarch's  wrath  by  her 
majestic  presence,  she  informs  him 
that  all  that  Orestes  has  done,  he 
has  done  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
command,  and  bids  him  stay  his 
pursuit.  She  adds  that  Poseidon, 
whose  old  grudge  against  the  con- 
querors of  Troy  had  led  him  to 
seek  to  destroy  these  unhappy  chil- 
dren of  Agamemnon,  has  for  her  sake 
laid  aside  his  wrath,  ceased  to  drive 
their  ship  on  shore,  and  granted 
them  instead  to  row  securely  over 
"  the  waveless  back  of  the  sea.'; 
She  bespeaks  the  restoration  of  the 
captive  women  to  Greece,  and  then 
directing  her  speech  to  Orestes  (to 
whom,  however  distant,  the  voice 
of  a  goddess  cannot  be  inaudible), 
she  tells  him  where,  on  his  arrival 
in  "  Athens  the  god-built/'  to  erect 
the  statue  which  is  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  Artemis  Tauropolos. 
She  promises  him  now  at  last  com- 
plete relief  from  his  sufferings ;  she 
appoints  Iphigenia  to  continue  to 
execute  her  priestly  office  in  Athens, 
and  disappears,  amid  the  joyful  ac- 
clamations of  the  Chorus,  after  she 
has  received  the  king's  submissive 
promise  to  fulfil  all  her  bidding. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  short  ac- 
count that  the  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris ' 
falls  behind  few  of  the  plays  of 
Euripides  in  beauty.  It  has,  how- 
ever, their  usual  defect  (his  '  Iphi- 
genia in  Aulis,'  and  his  '  Hippoly- 
tus,'  are,  nevertheless,  striking  ex- 
ceptions to  this)  of  being  more  in- 
teresting in  the  middle  than  in  the 
conclusion. — His  beautiful  Alcestis 
will  readily  occur  to  the  student 
as  an  example  of  what  I  mean. — 
There  is  no  nobler  scene  in  all  the 
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plays  of  our  author,  than  the  con- 
test of  the  two  young  friends  for 
death.  The  lonely  sorrow  of  Iphi- 
genia,  the  tale  Orestes  tells  her  of 
guilt  and  vengeance  (in  which 
speaker  and  hearer  alike  appear  to 
the  other  to  have  no  part,  yet  in 
which  both  are  so  dreadfully  con- 
cerned), the  imminent  peril  of  Ores- 
tes, carry  us  on  with  unflagging 
interest  to  the  recognition  of  the 
brother  and  the  sister.  But  from 
this  point  the  last  third  of  the  play 
is  less  satisfactory.  Its  end  seems 
wanting  in  dignity.  Iphigenia — who 
indeed  fell  below  the  standard  of 
the  *  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,'  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  drama,  by  her  fierce 
exultation  over  the  misfortunes  of 
her  enemies — sinks  in  this  latter 
part  too  much  to  the  ordinary  level 
of  Greek  women.  Whilst  she  is 
rejoicing  over  the  death  of  Calchas, 
and  still  more  while  she  is  outwit- 
ting her  barbarian  entertainer  with- 
out compunction,  one  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that,  rather  than  survive 
to  be  such  a  maimed  copy  of  her 
former  self,  the  heroic  girl  who  died 
in  semblance  at  Aulis  had  better 
have  died  there  in  reality. 

I  think  Goethe  must  have  shared 
this  feeling ;  certainly  he  has  taken 
care  to  prevent  its  arising  in  the  mind 
of  any  reader  of  his  '  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris/  This  justly  celebrated  play 
is  a  striking  proof  of  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  the  many-sidedness  of  its 
author's  genius.  To  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  foolish  disputes 
of  the  so-called  Classic  and  Romantic 
schools,  it  is  an  instructive  reflec- 
tion that  this  drama,  which  ob- 
serves the  two  superfluous  unities 
of  time  and  place,  in  addition  to 
the  indispensable  unity  of  action, 
as  strictly  as  any  of  Racine's,  and 
which  is  far  truer  than  his  to  the 
whole  colouring  of  the  ancient 
world,  proceeded  from  the  same 
hand  as  '  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  ; ' 
the  romantic  tragedy  which  hor- 
rified that  devout  classicist  (at 
third  hand),  the  aged  Frederick  II. 
Goethe's  love  of  beauty  caused  him 
to  hang  with  ever-increasing  affec- 
tion on  the  classical  masterpieces. 
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In  choosing  one  for  imitation,  he  was 
doubtless  attracted  by  the  soothing 
and  elevating  effect  of  a  story  which 
forms  the  worthy  and  peaceful  con- 
clusion of  so  long  a  series  of  agitat- 
ing events ;  for  his  mind  was  no 
stormy  sea,  stretching  out  into  the 
boundless  distance,  but  rather  a 
great  lake  shut  in  by  blue  moun- 
tains, in  whose  limpid  depths  such 
images  as  these  might  find  a  mirror 
which  should  give  them  back  with 
added  beauty. — It  seems  unjust  to 
make  any  detailed  comparison  of 
Goethe's  imitation  of  Euripides 
with  Racine's.  The  latter  has  writ- 
ten very  fine  verses ;  the  former  was 
a  great  poet.  I  shall  therefore  only 
remark  that,  though  the  ;  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis '  of  Euripides  is  much  more 
like  a  modern  play  than  his  '  Iphi- 
genia in  Tauris  ; '  yet  Racine  has 
made  far  more  numerous  additions 
to  the  story  of  the  former  than 
Goethe  has  to  the  latter.  Where 
Goethe  borrows  a  thought  from 
Euripides  in  his  speeches,  he  gene- 
rally improves  it.  I  cannot  say  the 
same  of  Racine.  Neither  has  at- 
tempted a  reproduction  of  the  pecu- 
liar beauty  of  a  Greek  play,  the 
Chorus.  But  Goethe  has  gone  some 
way  in  that  direction  by  lyrical 
passages  of  great  excellence,  spoken 
by  his  two  principal  characters  in 
moments  of  strong  excitement.  The 
reader  will  come  to  a  translation  of 
one  of  these  presently.  The  other, 
the  song  of  the  Parcse,  which  ex- 
cited Madame  de  StaeTs  especial 
admiration,  appears  almost  untrans- 
latable. At  any  rate,  I  have 
preferred  not  to  meddle  with  it. — 
Goethe's  alterations  in  the  story  of 
Euripides  have  all  one  purpose,  that 
of  setting  Iphigenia' s  character  free 
from  the  defects  I  pointed  out  just 
now.  To  this  end  he  has  sacrificed 
the  most  startling  effects  of  his  mo- 
del. You  do  not  see  the  sister's 
knife  quivering  at  her  brother's 
throat  through  his  three  first  acts, 
as  you  do  in  the  ancient  tragedy. 
You  do  not  see  the  trio  escaping  as 
by  a  miracle  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death  in  his  two  last,  as  you  do 
while  you  read  Euripides.  In  point 
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of  interest  of  story,  the  ancient  tra- 
gedian surpasses  the  modern.  In 
interest  of  character  (infinitely  the 
higher  source  of  dramatic  interest), 
he  is  left  far  behind.  Goethe's 
strong  power  of  conceiving  charac- 
ter has  enabled  him  to  fill  up  Eu- 
ripides's  sketch  in  outline  of  his 
personages  into  finished  portraits. 
Euripides  informs  you  what  three 
persons  did  under  the  pressure  of 
most  extraordinary  events.  You  do 
not  feel  as  if  you  knew  them  inti- 
mately. Goethe  sets  them  before 
you  as  friends  are  known  to  friends. 
And  besides  filling  up  the  outline, 
he  has  improved  it  in  the  most  im- 
portant personage.  Hard  as  it  is  in 
any  continuation  to  keep  a  noble 
character  up  to  the  height  previous- 
ly gained,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  woman  he  sets  before  us, 
possesses  the  ripened  fulness  of  the 
tenderness  and  strength,  of  the 
young  maiden,  who  devoted  herself 
for  her  country  in  the  'Iphigenia 
in  Aulis '  of  Euripides.  The  voice 
which,  like  a  soft  gale  breathing  on 
northern  snows,  melts  the  Scythian 
barbarian  so  wonderfully  in  Goe- 
the's fifth  act,  is  the  same  before 
which  the  wrath  of  Achilles  died 
away  in  Aulis.  The  heroic  resolu- 
tion of  the  girl  to  die  for  her  father 
and  her  country  (the  highest  objects 
of  love  then  known  to  her),  is  the 
fit  precursor  of  the  woman's  deter- 
mination to  risk,  not  alone  her  own 
life,  but  that  of  the  last  hope  of  her 
house  ;  rather  than  be  guilty  of  trea- 
chery or  ingratitude.  If  there  is 
no  sadder  or  more  common  spec- 
tacle than  that  of  a  character  sink- 
ing yearly  lower  and  lower  beneath 
its  early  promise,  there  is  no  greater 
joy  than  to  watch  a  life  whose  pro- 
gress is  like  that  of  Virgil  and  Dante 
up  the  Purgatorial  Mount :  "the 
hindmost  foot  ever  the  lowest,"  still 
tending  upwards  to  the  "  Paradise 
of  God."  The  difference  between 
two  such  lives  seems  to  me  the 
measure  of  the  difference  between 
the  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris '  of  Euripi- 
des and  of  Goethe.  To  enjoy  the 
former  fully,  you  must  forget  a 
nobler  work.  Indeed,  I  cherish  the 
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belief,  slightly  confirmed  by  their 
internal  evidence,  that  the  'Iphi- 
genia in  Aulis,'  though  prior  in 
subject,  was  posterior  in  compo- 
sition to  the  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris ' 
of  Euripides. 

The  first  difference  that  strikes 
one  in  Goethe's  Iphigenia,  is  her 
active  usefulness,  a  quality  with 
which  Goethe  loved  to  endow 
his  heroines.  It  is  true  that  she 
resembles  Euripides' s  Iphigenia, 
when  she  is  first  presented  to  us, 
all  alone  ;  bewailing  her  exclusion 
from  most  of  a  woman's  duties  and 
pleasures,  in  the  following  lines,  so 
simple  and  truthful,  and  therefore 
so  touching : — 

IPHIGENIA. 

I  seek  your  awful  shades,  ye  waving  trees  ! 
Trees  of  the  ancient  sacred  thick-leaved 

grove, 

As  if  Diana's  quiet  holy  place, 
E'en  yet  with  shuddering  awe,  as  though 

till  now 

By  foot  of  mine  untrodden  :  for  my  mind 
Grows  by  no  use  accustomed  to  this  land. 
A  lofty  will,  to  which  my  spirit  bows, 
Has  kept  me  many  a  year  in  hiding  here, 
Yet  evermore  a  stranger  as  at  first. 
For  me,  alas  !  the  sea  from  those  I  love 
Divides ;  and  on  the  shore  I  stand  long 

days, 
Seeking  the  land  of  Greeks  with  eager 

mind; 
And  the  waves  bring,  for  answer  to  my 

sighs, 
Only  the  same  deep  sounds  with  ceaseless 

roar. 

Ah  !  woe  is  him  who  leads  a  lonely  life, 
Afar  from  parents,  brothers,  sisters  !  Grief 
Tears  each  new  pleasure  from  his    lips 

away  ! 

Ever  his  thoughts  rove  off  in  busy  swarms 
Back  to  his  father's  halls,  to  where  the 

sun 

First  set  the  heavens  open  to  his  view ; 
Where,  by  love's  gentle  bond,  brothers  and 

sisters 

Were  closer  bound  together  in  their  play. 
I  may  not  call  the  gods  to  reckoning  ; 

still 

The  state  of  woman  is  most  pitiful. 
Man  rules  at  home,  he  rules  in  war,  in 

exile 
His  wisdom  lends  him  aid;   his  are  the 

j°ys 

Possession    gives  ;    his    are    the    victor's 

crowns  ; 

For  him  the  death  that  honours  is  pre- 
pared : 

But  woman's  happiness  how  narrowed  in  ! 
E'en  in  obedience  rendered  to  harsh  lord 
Is  duty,  comfort ;  but  how  wretched  is  she 
By  hostile  fate  driven  far  away  from  home ! 

But  when  Areas,  the  counsellor  of 
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Thoas,  enters  to  announce  the  king's 
return  from  a  distant  expedition, 
we  learn  that  Iphigenia  has  not 
spent  her  long  exile  uselessly.  Her 
wise  counsels  have  inclined  the  king, 
who  has  loved  her  as  a  daughter, 
and  honoured  her  as  a  heaven-sent 
guest,  to  many  righteous  deeds. 
Best  of  all,  she  has  persuaded  him 
to  lay  aside  the  barbarous  custom  of 
sacrificing  strangers ;  pleading  that, 
by  saving  her  life,  Diana  has  once 
and  for  ever  declared  her  rejection 
of  human  sacrifices.  This  first  de- 
viation from  the  Iphigenia  of 
Euripides  is  surely  agreeable,  not 
only  to  modern  notions,  but  to  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things ;  which  for- 
bids one  so  miraculously  preserved 
to  devote  others  to  those  horrors, 
beneath  which  she  has  herself  trem- 
bled.— Yet  the  words  of  Areas  do 
not  disclose  an  unmixed  state  of 
happiness  in  Tauris.  It  is  true  that 
King  Thoas  has  prospered  alike  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  has  gratefully 
ascribed  his  success  to  the  prayers  of 
the  mysterious  stranger  and  her  high 
favour  with  the  gods.  But  of  late 
he  has  had  cause  for  doubt.  His 
only  son,  a  brave  youth,  has  fallen 
in  battle.  The  expedition  from 
which  Thoas  has  just  returned  vic- 
torious, was  undertaken  to  avenge 
his  death.  It  may  be  that  Iphi- 
genia's  mild  counsels  have  displeas- 
ed the  gods  ;  that  in  striking  the 
son  of  Thoas,  they  meant  to  claim 
the  victim  of  whom  they  had  been 
defrauded.  The  noble  king  dreads 
a  childless  old  age.  He  dreads  the 
attempts  to  which  his  wild  subjects 
may  be  emboldened,  by  seeing  their 
king  grow  weak,  with  no  strong  son 
to  uphold  him.  Before  departing 
for  the  wars,  he  had  offered  his  hand 
to  Iphigenia,  revering  her  good- 
ness, though  not  knowing  her  name 
or  origin.  For  Goethe  is  far  from 
attributing  to  his  Tauric  barbarians 
the  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Greek  belief  sand  usages  which  those 
of  Euripides  possess.  No  hand- 
maid train  from  her  own  country 
relieve  his  heroine's  seclusion.  The 
silence  in  which  she  has  shrouded 
the  crimes  and  sorrows  of  her  fa- 
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inous  house  for  so  many  years  from 
foreign  scrutiny,  is  a  fresh  means  of 
elevating  her  in  our  eyes  above  or- 
dinary women.  So,  too,  when  she 
discloses  them  at  last,  she  does  not 
do  so  without  reason.  She  does  not 
pour  her  early  history  into  a  confi- 
dante's ears,  like  one  of  Racine's 
heroines.  She  does  not  even  re- 
hearse her  life's  sorrows  to  the  sad 
sea  waves  after  the  manner  of  Eu- 
ripides. They  oppress  her  too  much 
to  be  lightly  spoken  of.  But  when 
Thoas  appears  to  press  his  suit  in 
person — a  suit  which,  deservedly 
as  Iphigenia  honours  him,  she  is 
donbly  bound  to  reject  as  a  Greek, 
and  as  the  priestess  of  Diana — she 
tries  the  disclosure  of  her  sad  for- 
tunes as  her  last  resource.  She  re- 
counts to  him  the  awful  destiny  of 
the  house  of  Pelops.  She  tells  how 
his  father  Tantalus,  the  friend  and 
associate  of  the  gods,  presuming 
on  his  familiarity  with  them,  was 
smitten  down  to  Tartarus.  How 
thenceforward  the  gods  sent  a  dark 
spirit  among  his  descendants,  excit- 
ing them  to  unlawful  deeds.  How 
his  grandsons,  Atreus  and  Thyestes, 
pursued  each  other  with  relentless 
hatred :  till  at  the  loathsome  ban- 
quet of  his  own  children's  flesh, 
spread  by  the  one  brother  in  dire 
vengeance  for  a  deep  wrong  before 
the  other,  the  sun  himself  turned 
pale,  and  hid  his  face  rather  than 
behold  such  horrors.  She  recounts 
her  own  intimate  connection  with 
these  monsters,  as  the  child  of  the 
son  of  Atreus.  She  rehearses  the 
misfortunes  of  her  own  youth, 
which  prove  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
against  her  house  to  have  been  still 
unexhausted  ;  and  then,  in  conclu- 
sion, she  warns  the  awestricken  Scy- 
thian king  to  desist  from  his  pur- 
pose. But  in  vain.  Thoas  forgets 
the  tainted  source,  in  the  stream  of 
purity  and  goodness  which  has  so 
long  refreshed  him.  He  bids  the 
high-born  maiden  share  the  home 
and  throne  he  had  offered  the  un- 
known one.  And  it  cannot  be  with- 
out a  pang  that  Iphigenia,  persever- 
ing in  her  duty  to  her  country  and 
her  gods,  finally  refuses  to  cheer 
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her  benefactor's  age  in  the  way  he 
himself  desires,  and  absolutely  re- 
jects the  kind  barbarian's  offer.  His 
religious  scruples  and  his  innate 
nobleness  forbid  Thoas  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  Theoclymenos  in  the 
Helen  of  Euripides,  by  enforcing 
her  consent.  But  he  is  a  man  and 
a  king.  Her  filial  affection  for 
him  had  excited  other  hopes  in  his 
mind.  Must  he  go  on  displeasing 
his  own  subjects,  and  perchance  of- 
fending the  gods,  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman  who  despises  his  honest 
tenderness,  because,  forsooth  !  he  is 
not  a  Greek  ?  "  The  gods  forgive 
me,"  he  exclaims  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul,  "  for  having  so  long  de- 
frauded them  of  their  due  !  Two 
strangers  have  been  just  apprehend- 
ed, lurking  on  my  coast,  doubtless 
with  no  good  intent.  I  send  them 
to  thee.  Do  thine  office."  So  he 
departs,  leaving  Iphigenia  sadly  to 
implore  the  goddess  to  keep  her 
hands  unstained, — to  be  kind  to 
these  foreigners,  as  of  old  to  herself. 
Goethe's  second  act  opens  with 
the  arrival  of  the  captive  Orestes 
and  Pylades  at  the  temple.  They 
are  each  more  strongly  character- 
ised than  in  Euripides ;  whilst  any 
attempt  to  vie  with  the  scene  in 
which  he  has  rendered  them  so  cele- 
brated is  carefully  avoided.  Pylades 
is  the  cheerful  and  prudent  friend, 
always  looking  out  for  means  of 
escape,  always  endeavouring  to 
arouse  Orestes  from  his  deep  de- 
pression. Orestes  is  not,  as  in  Eu- 
ripides, dejected,  indeed,  and  dread- 
ing the  attacks  of  a  frenzy  which 
never  seizes  him  before  the  audi- 
ence, but,  bearing  about  with  him 
in  ordinary  life  few  scars  of  his 
fearful  conflicts :  he  is  rather  a 
man  utterly  crushed  and  heart- 
broken. You  see  at  once  how  much 
he  needs  the  relief  he  is  seeking 
through  so  many  perils.  Hear  his 
opening  words,  addressed  to  his 
friend  : — 

ORESTES. 

The  way  we  two  are  walking  leads  to  death : 
My  spirit  calmer  grows  at  every  step. 
When  I  besought  Apollo  the  dread  escort 
Of  the  avenging  spirits  from  my  side 
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To  take  away,  he  seemed  to  promise  me, 
With  words   divine  and  certain,    full  of 

hope, 

Help  and  deliverance  in  his  sister's  temple ; 
His  well-beloved,  who  o'er  Tauris  reigns. 
Now  is  his  word  fulfilled  ;  now  all  distress 
Shall  find  full  end,  ending  along  with  life. 
How  has  it  now  become  an  easy  thing 
To  me,  by  gods  heart-crushed  and  sense- 
benumbed, 
To  bid  farewell  unto    the    sun's    bright 

beams  ! 

If  'tis  decreed  that  never  Atreus'  son 
Shall  gain  a  victory-crowned  end  in  fight ; 
If  like  my  forefathers,  if  like  my  father, 
A  helpless  victim,  I  rmist  bleed  to  death, 
So  be  it !     Better  here  before  the  altar, 
Than  in  the  dark  recess,  where,  lurking 

close, 

The  near-akin  assassin  spreads  his  nets  ! 
Leave  me  so  much  of  rest,  ye  powers  of 

hell, 
Who  tracking  hunt,  like  unto  blood-hounds 

loosed, 
The  blood  which,  trickling  down  each  step 

I  take, 
Marks  out  my  path !    Leave  me ;   for  I 

shall  soon 
Come  down  amongst  you  ;  and  the  light  of 

day 
Shall  look  upon  your  face  no  more,  nor 

mine ! 

The  fair  green  carpet  of  the  earth  shall  be 
No  battle-field  for  phantoms.     Down  be- 
low 

I  go  to  seek  you  :  there  one  fate  shall  bind 
Us  all  alike  in  endless,  weary  night. 
Thee,  only  thee,  my  Pylades,  the  guiltless 
Companion  of  my  guilt  and  of  my  curse, 
Ah  !  how  reluctant  take  I  thee,  untimely 
Down  with  me  to  that  doleful  land  !  Thy 

life 
Or  death  alone  still  gives  me  hope  or  fear. 

Vainly  does  Pylades  strive  to  en- 
courage him — vainly  remind  him 
how  the  gods  preserved  him  from 
sharing  his  father's  death,  "  When 
he  unwillinglywentdown  to  Hades/' 
Orestes  only  exclaims,  "  Would  I 
had  grasped  his  mantle's  hem  and 
followed  !"  Vainly  does  he  remind 
him  of  the  happy  youth  they  spent 
together,  the  projects  they  formed 
of  deeds  of  fame  as  they  hunted  in 
the  forest,  or  sat  looking  on  the  wide 
sea.  Orestes  replies  mournfully, 
that  his  first  deed,  since  he  grew  to 
man's  estate,  can  cast  nothing  but 
a  baleful  shade  over  all  his  future 
life.  He  seems  to  himself  as  one 
stricken  with  pestilence,  doomed 
to  infect  all  Who  love  him  with  its 
deadly  poison. — It  is  from  Pylades, 
who  seeks  an  interview  with  her  in 
hopes  of  moving  a  woman's  heart 
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to  pity,  that  Goethe's  Iphigenia 
learns  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  its  captors.  She  calls 
no  Greek  her  enemy ;  she  has  no 
wish  but  for  the  safe  return  of  all 
concerned.  She  hears  from  him  of 
the  death  of  Achilles.  She  hears  of 
her  father's  murder  and  her  mother's 
shame  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  that  she 
herself  was  in  some  sense  their  in- 
nocent cause.  And  then  she  veils 
her  head,  and  withdraws  to  weep 
alone. — Far  more  satisfactory  than 
the  unbroken  dialogue  between  her- 
self and  Orestes  in  Euripides,  this 
expedient  avoids  the  interruption 
to  the  action  of  the  drama,  which 
would  have  been  caused  by  passion- 
ate lamentations  over  events  so  long 
gone  by. — In  the  third  act  Iphi- 
genia has  recovered  sufficiently  to 
return  and  question  the  other  stran- 
ger about  the  fate  of  the  survivors 
of  her  house.  As  in  Euripides,  it 
is  Orestes  himself  who  reveals  to 
her  their  mother's  death.  She  has 
heard  with  joy  that  Orestes  and 
Electra  live.  When  he  says,  "  Hast 
thou  no  fears  for  Clytemnestra  ? " 
"  None  ! "  she  answers.  "  She  has 
fallen  below  the  reach  of  hope  or 
fear."  Then  Orestes  tells  of  her 
son's  vengeance — how,  when  the 
dread  deed  was  done,  his  mother's 
spirit  summoned  the  Furies  to  his 
pursuit — how 

They  hearken  to  that  summons.  Eagerly 
Their  hollow  glance  looks  round  them  as 

an  eagle's. 
They  stir  amid  their  gloomy  caves  ;  their 

comrades, 

Remorse  and  doubt,  creep  from  their  lurk- 
ing-place 
Forth  gently.    Up  before  them  mounts  a 

mist 
Of   Acheron ;    and  round  the  criminal's 

head 

Perplexing  rolleth  in  its  cloudy  circles 
The  endless  contemplation  of  his  deed. 
They,  having  gotten  them  a  right  to  hurt, 
Tread  the  fair  soil    of   the  god-planted 

earth, 
From  whence  a  curse  had  banished  them 

of  old. 

Swift-footed,  they  pursue  the  fugitive ; 
Only   afresh  to   scare,    they  grant    him 

rest.  ^ 

Then  a  word  from  Iphigenia,  con- 
cerning the  supposed  misfortunes  of 
the  narrator  of  this  terrible  story 
(the  invention  of  Pylades,  who  had 
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feared  to  confide  too  far  in  an  un- 
known woman),  draws  forth  the 
whole  truth  ;  and  Orestes  stands 
confessed  before  her,  the  hero  of  his 
own  woeful  tale  :  passionately  ex- 
claiming that  he  has  ceased  to  seek 
that  deliverance  for  himself  which 
he  still  desires  for  others  ;  that 
there  is  no  refuge  but  the  grave  for 
a  head  burdened  with  such  guilt  as 
his.  He  turns  away.  But  Iphige- 
nia pours  forth  her  thanksgivings 
and  her  prayers,  for  the  void  place 
in  her  heart  is  filled  at  last.  Though 
guilty — though,  to  all  appearance, 
hated  both  of  gods  and  men — the 
sufferer  who  stands  before  her  is 
her  brother !  Her  words  are  these: 

IPHIGENIA. 

Thou  art  come  down  to  me  at  last,  Fulfil- 
ment, 

Thou  fairest  daughter  of  the  mighty  Sire ! 

In  height  how  vast  thy  form  salutes 
mine  eye  ! 

My  sight  can  hardly  reach  thy  hands, 
which,  filled 

With  fruits  and  blessings  garlanded,  bring 
down 

The  treasures  of  Olympus.     As  men  know 

A  king  by  gifts  bestowed  in  over-measure ; 

For  what  would  be  to  thousands  riches, 
must 

To  him  seem  little  ;  so,  ye  gods  !  do  men 

Discern  your  presence  by  your  treasured 
gifts, 

Prepared  long  time  in  wisdom.  For  ye 
know, 

Ye,  and  none  other,  what  is  for  our  good. 

The  future's  outstretched  kingdom  ye  de- 
scry, 

The  while  each  evening's  stars  with  misty 
veil 

Enshroud  our  prospect.  Passionless  ye 
hear 

Our  supplication,  childishly  imploring 

Your  hastened  work ;  but  never  plucks 
your  hand 

The  golden  heavenly  fruit  while  yet  un- 
ripe. 

And  woe  to  him  to  whom,  untimely  eaten, 

The  fruit  he  snatched  impatiently  brings 
death  ! 

Let  not,  ah,  no  !  this  long-awaited  joy, 

Hardly  as  yet  embraced  in  thought,  glide 
past  me, 

Empty,  like  shade  of  some  departed  friend, 

Leaving  behind  a  threefold  greater  an- 
guish! 

Orestes  afar  off  sees  her  hands 
raised  in  prayer:  he  returns  to  her, 
exclaiming  : 

ORESTES. 

If  on  the  gods  thou  callest  for  thyself 
And  Pylades,  name  not  my  name  with 
yours ! 
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Thy  fellowship  cannot  save  the  criminal ; 
It  can  but  bid  thee  share  his  curse  and 
woe. 

IPHIGENIA. 
My  destiny  is  closely  bound  to  thine. 

ORESTES. 

Forbid  it,  gods !     Let  me  go  down  alone 

And  unattended  to  the  dead.  Shouldst 
thou 

Wrap  even  in  thy  veil  the  guilt)'  up, 

Thou  couldst  not  hide  him  from  the  Ever- 
wakeful. 

Even  thy  very  presence,  heavenly  one ! 

Can  only  press  them  to  one  side,  but  can- 
not 

Scare  them  away.  With  brazen,  insolent 
feet 

They  dare  not  tread  the  sacred  grove ;  but 
still, 

Now  here,  now  there,  I  hear  their  grisly 
laughter 

Peal  from  the  distance.  Even  so  do 
wolves 

Tarry  around  the  tree  up  which  some 
traveller 

Has  climbed  to  save  his  life.  Out  there 
encamped 

They  rest  a  while ;  but  should  I  leave  these 
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They  would  arise  and  shake  their  snaky 

heads, 

Moving  a  host  through  dust  on  every  side, 
And  drive  their  prey  before  them. 

It  is  but  too  evident  that  the  fresh 
recital  of  his  sad  story  has  sorely 
shaken  the  mind  of  Orestes.  Iphi- 
genia  strives  in  vain  to  make  her- 
self known  to  him — to  recall  his 
long-lost  sister  to  his  remembrance. 
He  answers  her  loving  words  wildly, 
and  starts  distracted  from  her  em- 
brace. His  distempered  fancy  only 
sees  in  her  assurance  that  the  priest- 
ess is  his  sister,  the  preparation  for 
one  last  horror  to  close  the  black 
catalogue  of  the  horrors  of  their 
house  ;  exclaiming — 

< '  Well,  priestess,  I  will  follow  to  the  altar. 
Murdering  of  brothers  is  transmitted  use 
Down  from  our  forefathers.  I  thank  you, 

gods, 

That  your  decree  has  past  to  root  me  out, 
Leaving  no  children.  Thee,  for  thy  part, 

I  counsel : 
See  that  thou  love  not  sun  or  stars  too 

well! 
Come,  follew  me  down  to  the  realm  of 

darkness ! 

Come,  childless,  thou,  and  guiltless  too, 
down  with  me !  " — 


he  sinks  exhausted  on  the  ground. 
But  when  Iphigenia  has  withdrawn 
to  call  for  the  help  of  Pylades  ;  de- 


prived of  her  soothing  presence 
Orestes  starts  up  with  wholly  alien 
ated  mind.  His  last  paroxysn 
seems  to  him  to  have  been  the 
death-struggle.  He  mistakes  his 
present  exhaustion  for  the  repose 
of  the  departed.  He  is  then  at  lasi 
in  those  gloomy  shades,  of  whicl 
he  has  heard  so  often.  He  is  ai 
length  on  his  way  to  learn,  fron 
lips  that  cannot  err,  what  he  oughi 
to  think  of  that  fearful  deed,  whicl 
has  so  sorely  perplexed  his  man 
hood,  whether  it  was  just  or  cruel— 
a  good  act  or  a  grievous  crime  1 

ORESTES. 

One  more  !  from  Lethe's  waters  hand  t< 

me 
The  last  cool  cup  that  gives  refreshment 

Soon 
Shall  the  life-spasm  have  been  washec 

away 
From  out  my  breast ;  soon  calm  my  spiri 

flow, 

Given  over  to  oblivion's  well-spring,  fortl 
To  join  you,  shades,  amid  the  endlesi 

mists. 

The  hunted  son  of  earth  lays  him  to  rest 
Gladly  in  your  deep  quiet.  From  thos< 

branches 
What  are  the  whispers  that  salute  mini 

ear? 
What  murmurs  breathing  out  from  yonde 

twilight  ? 
E'en  now  they  come  to  see  the  strange; 

guest. 
What  band  is  this  joying  together,  splen 

did, 

Like  to  a  house  of  princes  all  assembled  ? 
Peaceful  they  walk  together,  old  anc 

young, 

Women  and  men  ;  both  godlike  and  alik< 
Their  wandering  forms  appear.  I  knov 

them  now, 

My  house' s  ancestry.    Here  with  Thy estes 
In  confidential  converse,  Atreus  walks  : 
His  boys  are  gliding  round  him  in  thei: 

sport. 

Is  here  amongst  you  enmity  no  more  ? 
With  the  quenched  sunlight  is  your  ven 

geance  quenched  ? 

Then  shall  I  too  be  welcome. — I  may  dar< 
In  your  procession's  awful  pomp  to  min 

gle. 
Welcome,  oh  fathers !      Orestes  greet; 

you, 

The  last  man  he  of  all  your  line. 
That  which   ye  sowed,   his  hand    ha: 


With  curses  laden  he  came  below  ; 
But  here  each  burden  is  lighter  to  carry 
Take  him,   oh,   take  him,   amid  you] 

band  ! 
Thee,   Atreus;    thee,   too,  Thyestes,   ] 

honour : 
Here  are  we  all  set  free  from  hatred. — 
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Show  me  my  father,  whom  in  his  life- 
time 

I  saw  but  once  !     Is  it  thou,  father, 
Leading  my  mother  kindly  along  ? 
If  Clytemnestra  may  take  thine  hand, 
Then  may  Orestes  too  approach  her — 
May  say  to  her,  Behold  thy  son  ! 
Behold  your  son,  and  bid  him  welcome  ! 
On  earth,  in  our  house,   the  friendly 

greeting 

"Was  ever  murder's  certain  signal ; 
And  ancient  Tantalus'  posterity 
Has  joys  of  its  own  beyond  the  night. 
Yes !  ye  receive  me :  welcome,  ye  cry. 
Oh!    to  the  old  man,   our  forefather, 

guide  me ! 
Where  is  that  old  man  ?    Let  me  behold 

him, 

The  dear,  the  greatly  honoured  head 
That  with  the  gods  in  high  council  sat ! 
Ye  seem  to  waver — to  turn  away  ; 
Wherefore  ?    Has  pain  struck  that  god- 
like form  ? 

Woe's  me  !  the  beings  for  us  too  mighty 
Have  firmly  bound  their  cruel  torments 
With  iron  chains  to  the  hero's  breast. 
(Enter  IPHIGENIA  and  PYLADES.) 
Be  ye  too  come  beneath  already  ? 
Well  is  thee,  sister  !     Now  is  wanting 
Electra  only ;  may  mild  arrows 
From  some  kind    god   send  her  with 

speed  ! 

Thee,  my  poor  friend,  thee  must  I  pity ! 
Come,  come  with  me  to  Pluto's  throne, 
As   new  -  come   guests    to    salute    our 
host ! 

Iphigenia,  collecting  all  the  might 
of  prayer,  pleads  thus  with  the  gods 
in  this  sore  extremity  : — 

IPHIGENIA. 

Brother  and  sister,  who  in  the  wide  heaven 
Bring  forth  your  light  in  beauty  day  and 

night 
To  men;  who  may  not   shine  upon   the 

dead; 

Save  us,  a  brother  and  a  sister  too  ! 
Thy  glorious  brother  thou  dost  love,  Diana, 
More  than  ought  else  that  earth  or  heaven 

can  give, 

And  turnest  evermore  thy  maiden  face 
In  longing  toward  his  everlasting  light. 
Oh,  leave  him  not,  my  late-found  only  hope, 
To  rave  in  darkness  where  no  reason  shines! 

Her  pleading  voice  is  heard ;  Di- 
ana grants  her  prayer,  and  her 
brother  stands  before  her  healed, 
saying — 

ORESTES. 
For  the  first  time  let  me,  with  heart  set 

free, 
Taste  pure  delight  within  thine  arms  ! — Ye 

gods, 

Who  move  in  flaming  might  and  majesty, 
To  set  your  cloudy  storehouse  open  ;  who 
Gracious,  yet  awful,  the  long-prayed-for 

rain 
Pour  in  wild  torrents  on  the  earth,  with 

voices 
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Of  thunder  and  with  roaring  winds ;  yet 

soon 
Dissolve  our  shuddering  fear  in  blessings, 

change 

Our  timid  wonder  into  looks  of  joy, 
And  loud  thanksgivings  ;  while  the  new- 
born sun 

Mirrors  his  face  a  thousandfold  in  drops, 
That  hang  on  leaves  fresh  satisfied  with 

drink, 

And  many-coloured  Iris  the  grey  veil 
Of  the  last  clouds  parts  kindly  with  light 

hand  ; 

Oh  let  me  too,  clasped  in  my  sister's  arms, 
To  my  friend's  breast,  enjoy  with  thank- 
fulness 
Complete,  and  tightly  hold  your  granted 

favour ! — 

The  curse  unlooses  it,  so  my  heart  tells  me 
The  Furies  are  departing  ;  I  can  hear 
Their  onward  march  to  Tartarus  ;  far  off 
Behind  them  shut  the  iron  doors  in  thun- 
der. 
Now  earth  steams  forth  refreshment,  and 

invites  me 

O'er  her  wide  surface  to  pursue  the  joys 
Of  life  and  mighty  deeds. 

Thus  the  climax  of  Goethe's  play, 
like  that  of  Euripides,  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  brother  and  the  sister ; 
only  it  is  viewed  by  Goethe,  not 
merely  as  the  means  of  delivering 
Orestes  from  death,  but  as  his  res- 
cue from  a  far  greater  evil.  He 
might  have  escaped  death  through 
the  compassionate  treachery  of  the 
priestess.  It  is  only  the  sister  whose 
relationship  engages  her,  whose  long 
purification  through  suffering  en- 
ables her,  to  intercede  mightily  with 
the  gods  in  his  behalf ; — so  as  to 
obtain  for  him  complete  deliverance 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  Eumenides, 
and  the  perfect  restoration  of  his 
reason. 

The  two  last  acts  of  Goethe  are 
occupied,  as  in  Euripides,  with 
the  escape  of  the  three.  The  plan 
devised  for  it  in  the  first  instance 
is  substantially  the  same  as  his ; 
only  with  this  important  difference, 
that  it  is  not  the  invention  of 
Goethe's  high-minded  heroine.  It 
is  Pylades,  the  Ulysses  of  the  play, 
who  suggests  that,  whilst  Orestes 
goes  with  him  to  find  their  ship,  and 
dispose  its  crew  for  flight,  Iphige- 
nia shall  answer  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  delay  of  the  sacrifice  by 
the  pretext  of  the  purifications.  She 
consents  at  first,  forgetting  for  a 
while  all  things  save  her  brother 
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and  her  home.  But  after  she  is  left 
alone,  her  conscience  reproaches  her. 
She  is  unable  to  give  her  answer  to 
the  king's  messenger  without  hesi- 
tation, or  to  find  a  pretext  for  re- 
fusing his  request  to  be  allowed  to 
communicate  this  unexpected  occur- 
rence to  Thoas.  "Ah,"  she  exclaims, 
as  he  leaves  her,  "  when  I  listened 
to  my  brother  and  his  friend,  I  felt 
as  if  once  more  floating  on  the  cloud 
which  bore  me  hither.  But  this 
man's  voice  has  awakened  me  from 
my  dream.  It  has  reminded  me  that 
those  whom  I  leave  here  behind  me 
are  also  mew."  And  when  Pylades, 
having  learnt  the  cause  of  her  delay 
in  carrying  down  the  image,  departs, 
deriding  her  scruples,  and  bidding 
her  keep  up  the  deception  till  a  fa- 
vourable moment  arrives  for  their 
departure,  she  groans  bitterly  over 
a  more  grievous  impending  fate  than 
exile  or  death — the  loss  alike  of 
truthfulness  and  gratitude.  It  seems 
to  her  that,  after  all,  her  hopes  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
curse  is  still  left  brooding  over  her 
house,  and  threatens  to  swallow  up 
the  innocence  of  its  last  guiltless 
member.  "  All  other  things  wear 
out,"  she  cries — 

"  The  highest  fortune  and  life's  freshest 

strength, 
Grow  weary  at   the  last ;  why  then  not 

curses  ? 
Then  was  my  hope  all  vain,  that,  guarded 

here, 

And  severed  from  my  house's  destiny, 
One  day  I  with  pure  hand  and  with  pure 

heart 
Might  free  our  deeply-spotted  home  from 

sin!" 

An  old  melody  of  her  childhood,  the 
song  of  the  Parcse,  rings  in  her  ears, 
bidding  her  doubt  the  mercy,  and 
even  the  justice,  of  the  gods.  She 
cries  to  them  in  her  anguish,  "  Save 
me  !  save  too  your  image  in  my 
soul!"  Thoas  arrives  during  this 
conflict  of  Iphigenia's  spirit.  He 
comes  in  person  to  set  at  rest  the 
suspicions  she  has  caused  him  by 
her  delay.  His  wrath  is  naturally 
great  against  one  who  seems  to  be 
abusing  his  kindness.  He  sum- 
mons Iphigenia  to  his  presence, 
and,  without  charging  her  with  de- 
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ceit,  asks  her  why  she  has  put  off 
the  sacrifice.  Her  answer  at  first 
is,  that  the  gods  are  willing  to  give 
him  time  to  reconsider  his  sentence. 
Then,  finding  his  determination  un- 
shaken, she  boldly  avows  her  resolu- 
tion to  have  no  hand  in  sending 
others  to  that  dreadful  doom  which 
she  escaped  so  thankfully  herself. 
She  accuses  him  of  putting  a  de- 
gree of  constraint  on  her,  a  free-born 
woman  and  a  princess,  which  he 
could  have  put  on  no  man  under 
like  circumstances.  "  A  man  in 
my  place,"  she  exclaims,  "  would 
have  a  sword  to  defend  his  rights 
with.  I  have  only  words;  but  it 
befits  a  noble  man  to  give  ear  to 
the  words  of  a  woman  !  "  Thoas  is 
no  vulgar  tyrant.  Hastily  and  un- 
justly as  he  has  acted  under  the 
pressure  of  his  wounded  feelings, 
he  is  in  the  main  a  just  man.  He 
has  long  revered  Iphigenia,  and  he 
cannot  listen  unmoved  to  a  bold 
denunciation  of  his  conduct  from 
lips  which  have  so  often  soothed 
him — a  denunciation,  too,  ratified 
by  the  conscience,  which  has  been 
long  educated  in  him  by  her  influ- 
ence. But  what  if  he  has  been  all 
along  deceived  himself? — if  the  holy 
maid  is  no  better  than  other  mor- 
tals, and,  like  them,  can  cheat  the 
unwary  for  her  own  designs  1  He 
drops  a  word  of  "deceit;"  and 
Iphigenia  resolves  that,  cost  what 
it  may,  with  that  her  benefactor 
shall  have  no  cause  to  reproach  her. 
She  stands  a  while  in  thought ;  then, 
asking  whether  deeds  of  desperate 
daring  are  to  be  allowed  to  men 
alone  1 — whether  a  woman  may  not 
be  brave  too  ? — she  confesses  the 
whole  truth  to  Thoas.  She  lays 
her  brother's  fate  and  her  own  in 
his  hands  (just  as  the  Neoptolemus 
of  Sophocles  intrusts  that  of  Ulysses 
and  himself  to  the  hands  of  the  in- 
jured Philoctetes)  ;  and  conjures  him 
now  to  show  how  highly  he  has  ever 
valued  truth.  The  king  hesitates. 
Terrified  at  the  consequences  which 
seem  likely  to  follow  her  disclosure, 
Iphigenia  implores  his  royal  gene- 
rosity, and  reminds  him  of  his  old 
promise  to  suffer  her  to  depart,  if  the 
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way  home  should  ever  open  to  her. 
Meantime  Orestes  and  his  com- 
panions have  been  discovered  by 
the  armed  men  whom  Thoas  sent 
to  search  the  shore  before  he  came 
to  the  temple.  Orestes  breaks  in 
on  his  sister's  interview  with  the 
king,  by  rushing  in,  sword  in  hand, 
to  conduct  her  to  the  ship  ;  whilst 
his  comrades  strive  to  keep  their 
way  of  escape  open.  Thoas  learns 
directly  after  that  his  own  party 
have  gained  the  victory,  and  only 
await  his  orders  to  set  the  ship  on 
fire.  But  instead,  the  king  com- 
mands a  suspension  of  arms.  First 
he  satisfies  himself  that  Iphigenia 
has  not  been  deceived  by  an  im- 
postor—  that  her  brother  really 
stands  before  him  :  he  then  raises 
the  difficulty  which  the  errand  of 
Orestes  presents.  He  cannot  suffer 
them  to  go  and  take  with  them 
the  palladium  of  his  kingdom — the 
heaven-descended  image.  Orestes 
removes  this  difficulty  also.  His 
eyes  have  been  enlightened  to  dis- 
cern the  true  meaning  of  that  ora- 
cle which  despatched  him  to  these 
distant  shores.  The  "sister"  named 
in  it  was  not  Apollo's,  but  his  own. 
Iphigenia  is  the  true  palladium  of 
her  house,  snatched  away  from  it 
by  the  gods  before  its  calamities 
could  begin ;  their  favour  now  wills 
her  restoration,  to  inaugurate  for  it 
a  new  era  of  hope.  Her  touch  has 
healed  him.  In  her  arms  the  evil 
which  has  pursued  him  so  long 
seized  him  for  the  last  time,  shook 
his  inmost  soul,  and  then  left  him 
for  ever.  He  implores  Thoas  to 
suffer  her  to  complete  her  work — 
to  return  to  Greece  to  consecrate 
afresh  the  desecrated  halls  of  his 
fathers  —  to  replace  their  crown 
upon  his  head.  He  asks  it  rather 
for  his  sister's  worthiness  than  for 
his  own.  For,  as  he  justly  says — 

"  So  might  and  craft,  the  highest  boasts 
of  men, 

Shall  veil  their  heads  before  the  truthful- 
ness 

Of  this  high  spirit.     So  a  noble  man 

Shall  recompense  her  pure  and  child-like 
trust." 

Thoas  yields  to  this,  and  to  Iphi- 
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genia's  renewed  entreaties.  But  the 
sullen  monosyllables  in  which  he 
gives  his  consent  to  her  departure 
remind  us  painfully  how  much  that 
consent  must  cost  him.  Then  Iphi- 
genia wins  her  last  victory.  She 
will  not  leave  him  angry.  She 
pours  forth  her  filial  tenderness  for 
him.  She  promises  affectionate 
hospitality  to  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects  who  shall  visit  Greece, 
for  the  sake  of  his  benefits  towards 
her.  She  implores  the  kind  word 
of  farewell  from  him,  which  shall 
be  a  favourable  breeze  in  her  sails, 
and  shall  soften  the  bitterness  of 
her  parting  tears.  Thoas  can  find 
no  more  words  for  sorrow,  as  he 
parts  with  the  hoped-for  sunbeam 
of  his  old  age.  But  he  can  and  he 
does  say  that  one  word  she  asks 
for ;  and  Goethe's  play  closes  with 
the  "  Farewell"  which  testifies  to 
the  goodly  fruit  borne  by  Iphi- 
genia's  long  exile  among  the  barba- 
rians. 

Of  course  this  play  could  have 
no  more  proceeded  from  any  ancient 
author  than  Kacine's  'Iphigenie/ 
"We,  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  time,"  cannot  di- 
vest ourselves  of  our  inheritance  ; 
and  if  we  could,  we  ought  not  to 
do  so.  But  at  least  it  contains  no 
anachronisms  like  his — no  obvious 
contradictions  to  the  customs  of 
the  times  it  treats  of;  only  the 
inevitable  anachronism  of  being 
constructed  throughout  according  to 
a  higher  moral  standard  than  the 
tragedy  of  Euripides ;  with  a  strong 
sense  of  our  individual  importance 
and  responsibility,  instead  of  mer- 
ging the  individual  in  the  state, 
as  did  the  ancients  ;  with  more  of 
the  old  reverence  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  for  woman  (in  which  their 
Greek  brethren  were  so  deficient) 
than  appears  indeed  in  any  other 
play  of  Goethe's ;  and  with  that 
regard  for  the  inward  above  the 
outward  man — that  conscience  of 
universal  evil  instead  of  mere 
special  transgressions — which  they 
could  not  have  who  lived  without 
the  light  of  the  Gospel.  These 
unquestionably  modern,  because 
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Christian  characteristics,  if  an  in- 
jury to  Goethe's  *  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris,'  in  point  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest, are  in  other  respects  an 
advantage  to  it ;  for  they  combine 
to  bring  out  the  full  beauty  and 
instruction  of  its  story,  which  Euri- 
pides (especially  in  his  conclusion) 
has  failed  to  do.  The  effect  on 
the  mind  of  Goethe's  play  is,  what 
that  of  the  drama  of  Euripides 
was  meant  to  be — religious.  The 
'  Iphigenia  in  Tauris '  of  Euripides, 
indeed,  taught  a  lesson  of  confidence 
in  the  gods  far  beyond  what  his 
plays  taught  in  general ;  for  in  it 
Apollo's  oracle,  unlike  most  of 
the  oracles  of  heathenism,  does  not 
"  palter  with  the  double  sense"  to 
lure  those  who  trust  it  to  their 
destruction ;  rather,  if  it  deceives 
at  all,  it  deceives  by  the  super- 
abundant riches  of  its  fulfilment : 
so  that  the  path  trode  in  believing 
obedience  to  its  dictates,  though 
leading  for  a  while  through  dark- 
ness, ends  at  last  in  an  unhoped-for 
burst  of  sunshine.  But  the  high 
value  of  this  lesson  of  faith  is  sad- 
ly neutralised  by  the  wide  gulf 
which  separated  Greek  morality  from 
Greek  religion.  To  the  Iphigenia 
and  Orestes  of  Euripides  the  end 
completely  justifies  the  means; 
and  conduct,  which  the  plea  of 
overwhelming  necessity  can  but 
palliate,  is  rewarded  by  a  deity's 
special  interposition  in  their  fa- 
vour. Now,  Goethe's  play  sets 
morality  and  religion  at  one.  In 
it  right  means  are  used  to  com- 
pass right  ends;  the  gods  are  not 
represented  as  caring  for  favoured 
houses  and  nations  only,  but  as 
just  and  good  to  all ;  and  the  per- 
sonage of  the  drama  who  has 
drawn  the  nearest  to  them,  ex- 
hibits in  her  purity  and  goodness 
the  blessed  effects  of  their  commu- 
nications. 

I  have  already  remarked  on 
Goethe's  marvellous  power  of  re- 
presenting character.  I  think  all 
readers  of  his  'Iphigenia  in  Tau- 
ris' will  agree  that  each  of  its 
personages  is  a  thoroughly  indivi- 
dual study.  Even  should  they  re- 
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fuse  to  acknowledge  them  as  Greeks 
and   Scythians,  they  will  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  their  claim  to  be 
welcome   as  real  living  men  and 
women.   If,  while  reading  Goethe's 
'Egmont/  we  feel  as  if  standing 
before   a  great  historical   picture, 
while  reading  his  'Iphigenia/  we 
seem  to  gaze  on  a  noble  group  of 
statues.      Their  features  and  atti- 
tudes are  classic  ;  but,  as  we  look, 
some  strange  spell  has  breathed  life 
into  them  :  though  they  still  stand 
motionless  before  us,  a  human  soul 
looks   out   upon  us  through  their 
eyes ;  they  speak  to  us  with  human 
voice.     We  feel,   as  we   conclude 
the  play,  well  acquainted  even  with 
the    subordinate    characters  —  the 
prudent  Areas,   and  the  judicious 
Pylades ;  who   atones  for  the  ad- 
mixture   of    Greek    fraud  in    his 
composition,  so  amply  by  his  gen- 
erous friendship.     Thoas,  the  rug- 
ged barbarian,  softened  by  benign 
influences,   but  retaining  some   of 
his  harshness    to    the   last,   may, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  an  inaccurate 
representation  of  a  Scythian  king ; 
but  he   is  a  most  true  type  of  a 
style  of  character  which  some  of 
us  know  intimately  enough — which 
may  do  tyrannical  acts,  but  wants 
the   tyrant's  heart  —  which  some- 
times, unhappily,  mistakes  the  voice 
of  wounded  pride  for  the  voice  of 
conscience — and  which,  alas  !  does 
not  often  find  an  Iphigenia  to  soothe 
and  control  it  in  these  days ;  but 
which,  if  it  did,  would  now,   as 
then,   know  how  to    requite    her 
sincerity  and  generous  confidence. 
That  divine  faculty  which  enables 
a  poet  to  enter  into  and  to  repre- 
sent states  of  mind  which  he  has 
never  himself  experienced,  gives  to 
the  Orestes  of  Goethe  the  stamp 
of  perfect  truthfulness,  amidst  all 
his  melancholy  and  frenzy.    "  So  it 
must  have  been,"  we  at  once  exclaim, 
"  with  the  youth  who  was  light- 
hearted  and  enterprising,  proud  of 
his  descent  from  heroes,  and  eager 
to  emulate  their  fame ;  till  he  found 
his  hand  stained  with  his  mother's 
blood,  and  was  given  over  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  Furies."     Above  all, 
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Iphigenia,  the  high  ideal  character 
of  the  drama,  though  supernatural, 
is  not  imnatural  in  her  goodness. 
Her  lofty  excellence  does  not  op- 
press us  as  something  forced  and 
impossible.  Though  marvellous  and 
rare  as  that  flower  which  the  same 
century  beholds  not  twice,  the  dis- 
cerning eye  acknowledges  it  as  the 
true  product  of  the  stem  on  which 
it  blooms. 

So  it  is  that  the  mind  feels 
calmed  and  elevated  by  Goethe's 
'Iphigenia  in  Tauris.'  It  is  the 
confluence  of  three  mighty  streams 
of  poetry  —  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia, the  Fall  of  Troy,  and  the 
Death  of  Agamemnon.  While  we 
stand  beside  it,  we  hear  the  roar  of 
their  distant  torrents,  flinging  their 
foam  over  the  forest  as  they  dash 
through  its  rocky  chasms.  Their 
waters  speed  towards  us,  as  yet 
troubled  by  their  past  conflicts; 
but  at  their  meeting  -  place  they 
spread  out  into  a  broad  and  tran- 
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quil  river.  The  eye  may  follow  it 
with  still  delight  on  its  way  through 
meadow  and  woodland,  rolling  in 
its  silent  strength  to  seek  perfect 
rest  at  last  in  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  There  is  a  tranquil  pleasure 
breathed  into  the  soul  by  such  a 
scene  j  though  the  tumultuous  joy 
be  wanting  with  which  we  tracked 
the  torrent's  earlier,  more  eventful 
course.  "  These,"  we  say,  as  we 
take  our  last  look  at  Iphigenia  and 
her  brother  standing  on  that  Cri- 
mean shore,  now  for  ever  dear  to 
England's  memory — "  these  have 
suffered  more  than  most ;  they  have 
found  life's  fiery  furnace  hotter 
than  most  men  do,  but  they  stand 
unconsumed ;  nay,  more,  they  stand 
before  us  purified."  Their  poet's 
words  on  another  occasion  are  true 
concerning  them  now,  as  sooner  or 
later  they  will  be  concerning  us  all 
in  this  world — 

"  Alle  ruhen,  die  gelitten, 
Alle  ruhen,  die  gestritten." 


GASTEK,    THE    FIEST    M.A. 

The  Ruler  of  this  Place  was  one  Master  Gaster,  the  first  Master  of  Arts  in  the 
World."— RABELAIS. 

THERE'S  a  comical  fellow  that  all  of  us  know, 

And  who  always  is  with  us  wherever  we  go  ; 

But  our  constant  companion  and  guide  though  he  be, 

Yet  our  eyes  never  saw  him,  and  never  will  see. 

Of  Science  the  source,  and  of  Arts  the  first  Master, — 

The  name  of  this  wonderful  fellow  is  Gaster. 

Search  history  through  with  attention  and  skill, 

And  you'll  find  him  still  busy  for  good  or  for  ill. 

With  his  mischievous  doings  you  early  may  grapple 

In  the  old  and  unhappy  affair  of  the  Apple. 

Though  the  Serpent's  designs  chiefly  caused  that  disaster, 

The  Serpent  was  greatly  assisted  by  Gaster. 

But  when  Man  was  then  sentenced  to  trouble  and  toil, 
It  was  Gaster  that  taught  him  to  labour  the  soil ; 
To  dig,  and  to  delve,  and  to  plant  for  his  diet ; 
And  he  never  would  let  him  a  moment  be  quiet. 
Despotic  and  stern,  and  a  rigid  taskmaster, 
But  an  excellent  friend  and  instructor  was  Gaster. 

After  living  some  ages  on  water  and  greens, 
Gaster  found  out  that  bacon  ate  nicely  with  beans  ; 
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And  lie  also  found  out  that,  to  moisten  such  food, 
Something  better  than  water  was  needful  and  good. 
The  Nymph  of  the  Well  owned  that  Bacchus  surpassed  her, 
And  gave  way  to  the  Grape,  as  the  liquor  for  Gaster. 

Now  baking,  and  brewing,  and  hunting,  and  fishing 
Arose  from  what  Gaster  was  wanting  or  wishing. 
The  grain  in  the  furrow,  the  fruit  on  the  tree, 
The  flocks  on  the  mountain,  the  herds  on  the  lee, 
All  acknowledged  his  sway }  never  empire  was  vaster 
Than  the  fertile  dominions  thus  subject  to  Gaster. 

Geometry  sprang  from  the  Nile's  spreading  flood, 

Just  that  Gaster  might  know  where  his  landmarks  had  stood  ; 

And  Commerce  grew  busy  by  land  and  by  sea, 

Just  that  Gaster  at  home  well  provisioned  might  be. 

See  !  the  camel,  the  car,  the  canoe,  the  three-master, 

All  speed  with  their  loads  on  the  missions  of  Gaster. 

Then  cities  were  built,  with  their  shops  and  their  houses, 

Where  in  plenty  and  peace  Gaster  feasts  and  carouses. 

And  a  half  of  the  houses  and  shops  in  a  town, 

If  great  Gaster  were  gone,  might  as  well  be  pulled  down  : 

So  splendid  and  spacious  on  pier  and  pilaster 

Rise  the  halls  we've  erected  in  honour  of  Gaster. 

But  I  ought  to  observe  that  the  changes  thus  made 
For  the  most  part  took  place  with  Daine  Poverty's  aid  : 
For  Gaster  and  She,  you  don't  need  me  to  mention, 
Are  the  father  and  mother  of  every  invention. 
When  the  pockets  contain  not  a  single  piaster, 
The  wits  become  sharp  in  the  service  of  Gaster. 

I  must  own  we've  had  bloodshed  by  Gaster's  advice, 
And  proceedings  besides  that  were  not  over-nice. 
Neither  Rob  Roy  nor  Cacus  had  been  such  a  thief, 
Hadn't  Gaster  been  always  so  partial  to  beef. 
When  the  Mosstrooper's  wife  saw  he'd  soon  be  a  faster, 
She  served  up  his  spurs  at  the  bidding  of  Gaster. 

Yet  if  Gaster  would  stay  in  his  natural  state, 

His  exactions  would  seldom  be  grievous  or  great. 

But  Luxury  comes  with  suggestions  officious. 

And  Cookery  tempts  him  with  dishes  delicious, 

And  the  Doctor's  called  in,  with  his  rhubarb  and  castor, 

To  remove  the  sad  ills  of  poor  surfeited  Gaster. 

O  !  close  upon  frenzy  the  maladies  border 

That  Gaster  begets  when  he's  long  out  of  order. 

Like  madmen  we  hurry,  in  hopes  of  release, 

To  Malvern  or  Germany,  Gully  or  Spiess, 

When  perhaps  the  disease  would  be  put  to  flight  faster, 

If  we  just  stayed  at  home  and  did  justice  to  Gaster. 

Try  always  to  suit  Gaster's  wants  to  a  tittle, 
Nor  supply  his  demands  with  too  much  or  too  little. 
You  will  ne'er  put  a  sick  man  in  hearty  condition, 
If  Gaster  won't  join  and  assist  the  physician. 
In  vain  to  a  wound  you'll  apply  salve  or  plaster, 
If  you  don't  take  the  pains  to  conciliate  Gaster. 
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When  Beauty  puts  forth,  all  its  glory  and  grace, 
And  unites  the  full  splendour  of  form  and  of  face ; 
When  each  gesture  is  joyous,  each  movement  is  light, 
And  the  glance  of  the  eye  is  serene  and  yet  bright ; 
When  the  rose-hue  of  health  tints  the  pure  alabaster, 
Let  us  own  that  'tis  partly  the  doing  of  Gaster. 

Nay,  ev'n  in  your  noblest  possession,  the  Mind, 
Your  dependence  on  Gaster  too  often  you'll  find. 
A  redundant  repast,  a  rich  supper  or  soiree, 
Will  oppress  the  divince  particulam  aura;  ; 
While  at  times,  we  may  see,  no  professor  or  pastor 
Teaches  kindness  and  charity  better  than  Gaster. 

Oft  when  petty  annoyances  ruffle  the  soul, 

And  the  temper  defies  philosophic  control, 

The  commotion  is  quelled,  and  a  calm  will  succeed, 

Through  the  simple  device  of  inhaling  the  Weed  : 

Such  magical  power  has  the  soothing  Canaster 

To  bring  balmy  content  and  good-humour  to  Gaster. 

As  for  me,  who  thus  venture  his  praise  to  proclaim, 
And  adorn  his  high  worth  with  his  classical  name, 
Let  me  hope  from  my  patron  these  verses  may  bring 
Some  appropriate  boon  to  assist  me  to  sing ; 
For  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  poor  poetaster 
Finds  always  his  best  inspiration  in  Gaster. 
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THE   GREAT    QUEERNESS   OF   TICKLER  II. 

I  HAVE  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  think  Tickler  II.  the  queerest 
dog  I  ever  knew.  But,  by  the  way, 
how  many  dogs  have  I  ever  known  1 
And,  again,  what  is  meant  by  know- 
ing a  dog  1  For  dogs  are  a  study ; 
and  who  has  really  studied  his  dog  1 
He,  however,  studies  his  master, 
and  treats  him  with  much  more 
nicety  of  appreciation  than  he 
may  be  aware  of.  Note,  the  de- 
meanour of  a  dog  to  a  brute  of  a 
master,  who  only  curses,  kicks,  and 
starves  him  ;  is  it  not  piteous  1  '  He 
crouches  and  trembles  all  day  long, 
as  if  he  had  done  something  wrong ; 
whereas  he  has  done  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  only  directed  a  dismal 
up-turned  eye  to  his  master,  to  in- 
dicate an  empty  stomach  and  a 
broken  spirit.  He  can  do  no  more 
— he  dare  do  no  more  (though  he 
has  spent  half  the  day  in  searching 


and  sniffing  over  the  gutters  in  vain), 
for  he  knows,  by  sad  experience, 
the  consequences.  But  with  my  dog 
and  me  it  is  quite  different.  Tickler, 
years  ago,  found  out  the  blind  side 
of  me,  and  has  quietly  stuck  to  it. 
In  fact,  the  little  rogue  does  what 
he  likes  with  me,  and  must  often 
laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  my  simplicity. 
When  I  am  eating  anything  which 
he  considers  particularly  nice,  he 
says  nothing,  but  creeps  from  under 
the  sofa,  and  sits  on  the  hearth-rug 
looking  into  the  fire,  as  if  he  were 
thinking  of  something  important; 
but  in  a  moment  or  two,  without 
changing  his  position,  he  turns  his 
face  towards  me  with  a  timid, 
solemn  look  that  has  a  world  of 
quaint  meaning  in  it.  ;Tis  in  vain 
that  I  pretend  not  to  see  him  ;  he 
knows  better.  He  feels  that  I 
am  looking  at  him  out  of  the 
north-east  corner  of  my  eye ;  and 
without  moving  his  head,  or  re- 
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moving  his  soft,  large  dark  eye, 
gently  licks  his  lips.  As  regularly 
as  I  have  a  fried  kidney  for  break- 
fast or  supper,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  he  wheedles  me  out  of  some- 
times almost  a  tenth  of  it — for  I 
am  generous  when  my  heart  is 
touched.  All  his  demureness,  all 
self-control,  are  gone,  as  soon  as  I 
have  tossed  him  the  coveted  mor- 
sel. 'Tis  snapped  up  and  bolted 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — after 
which  the  earnest  and  almost  con- 
vulsive licking  of  his  lips  tells  of 
the  cayenne  he  has  discovered,  and 
of  which  he  had  not  been  apprised. 
Seeing  me  addressing  myself,  how- 
ever, to  the  second  kidney,  he  seems 
to  forget  the  shocking  heat  about 
his  palate ;  for  he  jumps  up,  puts 
his  paws  on  my  lap,  wags  his  tail 
rapidly,  his  eyes  looking  up  at  me 
glittering  with  desire,  and  he  seems 
to  say,  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  mortal 
flesh  and  blood  can  stand  it  no 
longer — only  one  morsel  more  !" 
He  gets  it ;  bolts  it ;  then  suddenly 
again  perceives  his  warm  old  friend 
the  cayenne,  and  goes  under  the 
table  for  a  moment,  licking  his  lips 
spasmodically.  Out,  however,  he 
comes  again,  heedless  of  inflamed 
fauces,  and  gets  another  fiery  mor- 
sel !  All  this  does  not  spoil  him  ; 
for  whenever  I  have  anything  which 
he  does  not  fancy,  his  self-denial 
is  exemplary.  However  nice,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  a  Native,  liberally 
treated  with  cayenne  and  lemon 
juice,  Tickler  leaves  me  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  it.  The  discreet 
and  discriminating  little  Sybarite  ! 
I  asked  at  starting,  by  the  way, 
how  many  dogs  have  I  ever  known  1 
Well,  at  all  events  one — Tickler  I. ; 
for  I  did  really  make  a  study  of 
him,  and  gained,  I  think,  his  entire 
confidence,  poor  little  soul — witness 
his  adventures,  which  he  told  me 
soon  after  he  had  experienced 
them,  and  I  faithfully  reported 
them  to  the  reader  of  .renowned 
old'Maga.'* 
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TICKLER    WILL   NOT   TELL   ME   HIS 
ADVENTURES  ! 

Now,  one  reason  why  I  think 
Tickler  II.  the  queerest  dog  I  ever 
knew  is  this:  that  though  he  has 
his  full  share  of  vanity  and  sensi- 
tiveness, and  a  tincture  of  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,  and  knows 
how  to  share  the  fame  of  his  pre- 
decessor, as  I  have  often  told  him, 
he  opposed  to  all  my  entreaties 
and  enticements  a  dogged  silence. 
He  would  not  tell  me  his  adven- 
tures among  the  thieves,  and  for 
aught  he  was  disposed  to  say,  he 
might  never  have  had  any.  I  did 
the  best  I  could  to  tell  the  public 
how  he  had  disappeared  and  re- 
appeared,t  but  further,  of  course,  I 
could  not  go  without  his  assistance. 
In  vain  I  hinted  that  I  might  per- 
haps dispense  with  that,  and  tell 
his  adventures  all  out  of  my  own 
head — such  as  I  might  conceive 
they  ought  to  have  been — perhaps 
making  him  cut  a  sorrier  figure 
than  might  be  agreeable  to  his 
self-love,  particularly  in  making 
him  show  a  currish  spirit  where 
Tickler  I.  had  exhibited  a  dignity 
and  spirit  becoming  his  patrician 
descent.  I  really  thought,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  this  last  hit  had  told; 
for  Tickler  got  up  hastily  and 
drank  nearly  all  the  water  in  his 
basin,  returning  with  a  grave  air 
to  his  place  under  the  sofa.  But 
he  spoke  not. 

TICKLER  SPEAKS  ! 

In  a  wicked  humour,  for  which 
I  was  very  sorry  afterwards,  I  said 
aloud,  "  The  deuce  take  the  dog  !" 

"I  hope  he  won't!"  exclaimed 
Tickler !  ! !  in  the  most  wonderful 
and  preternaturally  uncanine  tone 
of  voice  I  had  ever  heard.  I  felt  my 
eyes  staring,  my  mouth  opening, 
my  hair  stiffening,  my  colour  going, 
and  my  heart  thumping  about  in 
great  agitation.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments, too,  the  dog  had  disappeared 
in  a  sudden  mist  which  seemed  to 


*  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  No.   CCCCLXXXIV.,  February  1856;    No.   ccccxc., 
August  1856. 
t  Vide  ante,  "Tickler  II.  among  the  Thieves,"  No.  DXL.,  October  1860. 
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have  come  over  my  eyes.  I  would 
have  spoken,  earnestly  wishing  to 
recall  the  words  I  had  uttered,  but 
my  tongue  seemed  quodammodo  an- 
nexed to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.* 
Here  was  a  state  of  things :  a  speak- 
ing dog,  and  a  speechless  master: 
and  the  serious  part  of  the  business 
was,  that  the  latter  had  become  so, 
perhaps  propter  as  well  as  post,  ut- 
tering such  a  wicked  and  unfeeling 
malediction. 

After  I  had  somewhat  recovered 
my  self-possession,  I  became  chilled 
by  a  sudden  apprehension  from 
another  direction — viz.,  that  were 
Tickler  really  to  receive  marching 
orders  to  the  quarter  indicated, 
somebody,  at  whose  instance  those 
orders  had  been  obtained,  might 
be  required  to  accompany  him ! 
and  in  disquieting  contrast  to  the 
persuasion  of  the  untutored  Indian, 
that— 

"  Admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  should  bear  him  company !" 

— Humph ! 

It  cannot,  at  this  length  of  time, 
be  wrong  to  say,  how  I  wish  we 
could  both  have  been  photographed 
at  that  moment.  I  would  have  had 
copies  struck  off,  in  a  penitential 
humour,  with  the  subscription — 

"  A  brute  rebuked  ! " 
MY  REMORSE. 

When  I  recovered  sight  of  Tick- 
ler, he  was  looking  at  me  sadly  and 
tenderly,  with  the  following  elo- 
quent passage  (which  I  had  been 
reading  out  of  '  The  German  Con- 
versations Lexicon' — I  am  always 
reading  about  dogs  —  the  day  be- 
fore), written,  as  it  were,  all  over 
his  face : — 

"To  no  animal  is  mankind  more  in- 
debted for  faithful  and  unswerving  affec- 
tion than  to  the  dog.  His  incorruptible 
fidelity,  his  forbearing  and  enduring  at- 
tachment, his  inexhaustible  diligence, 
ardour,  and  obedience,  have  been  no- 
ticed and  eulogised  from  the  earliest 
times.  This  valuable  quadruped  may 
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be  emphatically  termed  the  friend  of 
man ;  as,  unlike  other  animals,  his  at- 
tachment is  purely  personal,  and  unin- 
fluenced by  change  of  time  or  place. 
The  dog  seems  to  remember  only  the 
benefits  which  he  may  have  received ; 
and  instead  of  discovering  resentment 
when  he  is  chastised,  exposes  himself  to 
torture,  and  even  licks  the  hand  from 
which  it  proceeds.  Without  the  aid  of 
this  almost  reasoning  animal,  how  could 
man  have  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
savage  and  ferocious  tenants  of  the 
forest,  or  have  procured  subsistence  in 
those  ages  of  the  world  when  agriculture 
was  unknown  ? " 

And  of  a  very  type  and  model  of 
his  kind,  of  this  dear  race  of  man's 
oldest  and  stanchest  friends,  I  had 
said,  "  The  deuce  take  him  !" 

But  as  everything  here  must  come 
to  an  end  at  some  time  or  other, 
however  agreeable,  or  wonderful, 
or  otherwise,  so  by -and -by  came 
my  quandarjr  to  a  close.  You  can- 
not be  always  standing  on  tip-toe, 
dancing  on  the  tight-rope,  or  have 
your  face  fixed  in  a  stare  of  wonder 
all  your  life. 

SECRET  OF  TICKLER'S  TACITURNITY. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  dog's 
talking  that  took  me  aback,  since 
Tickler  No.  I.  had  talked  to  me 
long,  and  in  the  most  rational  way, 
as  all  the  million  many-tongued 
readers  of  '  Maga '  know,  and  first 
knew  with  meek  astonishment  and 
admiration.  Witness  the  endless 
letters  sent  to  me  from  persons  in 
all  classes  of  society — from  peer, 
perhaps  I  might  say  prince,  to  pea- 
sant—  and  particularly  from  dog- 
fanciers  and  dog-stealers ;  one  of 
whom  said  plainly,  that  "  for  what 
that  'ere  dog  had  told  of  the  doings 
in  their  way  of  business,  if  they 
only  cotched  him  (and  them  must 
look  sharp,"  said  the  scamp,  "  as 
escaped  a  dog-fancier  as  had  set 
his  mind  on  doing  business  with  a 
petic'ler  dog)  again,  they'd  make  a 
example  on  him  for  telling  lies ; 
'cos,"  he  continued,  "  all  dogs,  pe- 
ticly  high-bred  dogs,  goes  quite 


*    See  Lord  Coke's  Fifth  Institute,  c.  7,  §  13  a,  "Of  things  annexed  to  the 
freehold." 
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willing  with  them,  who  is  their 
true  friends,  and  shows  'em  life, 
and  new  things  like."  Now,  will 
the  reader  believe  it,  this  had  been 
the  cause  of  poor  dear  Tickler's 
tenacio  us  taciturnity !  For  he  after- 
wards told  me  he  had  heard  me 
reading  this  letter  to  Madame  one 
day;  and  was  so  horridly  fright- 
ened under  the  sofa,  that  he  turned 
over  on  his  back,  and  for  the 
space  of  nearly  a  minute  seemed 
to  have  tumbled  into  darkness, 
and  forgotten  everything  !  Then 
he  rolled  over  on  the  side  nearest 
to  us,  shaking  in  every  limb  and 
every  hair ;  which  attracting  our 
notice  had  led  us  to  send  for  the 
dog-doctor,  who  came  and  rammed 
a  pill  or  two  down  the  poor  dog's 
throat,  and  said  he  must  come  and 
see  the  dog  every  day  for  a  week, 
charging  only  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence a  visit,  besides  the  physic ; 
after  which,  if  he  got  no  better,  as 
of  course  he  would  not,  he  was  to 
go  to  the  hospital.  But  Tickler, 
hearing  this  lively  sketch  of  the 
pleasures  in  store  for  him,  after 
quietly  disposing  of  the  aforesaid 
nauseous  pills,  lay  still  under  the 
sofa,  hoping  to  escape  the  hot  bath 
which  had  been  prescribed,  and  be- 
gan to  think  so  intently  on  what  he 
had  heard  me  read  from  the  letter 
of  "  one  on  'em  "  (as  he  signed  him- 
self), that  he  began  to  get  better ; 
and  partly  to  show  it,  and  partly  to 
wash  away  the  horrid  taste  of  the 
pills,  went  deliberately  to  his  water- 
basin  and  emptied  it,  returning 
to  his  place  under  the  sofa,  and 
profoundly  considering  what  course 
of  conduct  he  should  pursue  under 
the  circumstances. 

TICKLER'S  DILEMMA. 

The  more  he  reflected,  the  more 
he  grew  disturbed ;  for  if  he  re- 
mained silent,  he  would  be  treating 
the  kindest  of  masters  with  disre- 
spect and  disobedience,  which  was 
not  in  a  true  dog's  nature  ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  once  spoke, 
he  might  as  well  remain  silent,  as 
not  do  that  for  which  alone  I  had 
desired  him  so  earnestly  to  speak. 
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And  if  he  did  obey  me,  he  was  done 
for  ;  unless  he  obtained  a  situation 
in  another  hemisphere,  unknown  to 
the  Fancy,  and  where  they  could 
not  "  cotch ' '  him.  For  some  time  he 
saw  no  way  out  of  his  troubles  but 
one  of  these  two,  which  I  am  really 
sorry,  for  the  dog's  sake,  to  have 
to  tell  the  reader — first,  to  commit 
suicide  (but  he  said  he  did  not  know 
how  to  do  it).  He  had  thought  of 
starving  himself,  but  said  he  had  two 
objections  to  it — first,  he  knew  he 
could  not  do  that,  for  the  moment 
he  saw  what  he  liked,  and  was 
hungry,  eat  he  must ;  secondly,  if  he 
tried  and  persevered  a  good  while, 
or  even  for  only  a  little  while,  the 
sure  result  would  be  the  sending 
again  for  that  horrid  old  Bolus,  with 
his  pills,  and  so  forth.  For  these 
reasons,  and  also  from  a  great  dislike 
to  jump  in  the  dark  into  death,  and 
find  it  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing 
from  what  he  had  looked  for,  he 
discarded  the  grisly  idea  of  suicide. 
But  what  do  you  suppose  was  the 
other  alternative  ?  Quite  as  great 
a  wickedness,  and  one,  the  nature 
of  which  will  surprise  the  reader. 
Tickler  had  nearly  made  up  his 
mind  to  palm  on  me  a  false  ac- 
count of  his  adventures  !  making 
the  scamp  who  had  stolen  him  one 
of  the  most  amiable,  high-minded, 
and  kind  beings  that  ever  lived ; 
who  had  kept  him  all  the  while  on 
the  best  of  victuals,  and  always  in- 
tended to  take  him  back,  without 
any  charge,  when  he  had  had 
enough  change  of  scene,  and  to  make 
a  very  agreeable  surprise  to  us  !  ! 
So  I  was  to  have  had  a  very  rosy- 
hued  dog-stealer  :  and  all  with  a 
view  to  making  matters  pleasant 
with  those  determined  gentlemen 
who  he  knew  could  get  him  when- 
ever they  wanted  him,  and  would 
naturally  use  well  a  dog  who  had 
done  so  much  to  raise  them  in  the 
estimation  of  society.  All  this 
might  show  a  beautiful  simplicity 
in  Tickler,  subtly  intermingled, 
however,  with  selfishness  :  yet  how 
short-sighted !  For  consider  :  if  he 
had  given  me  this  charming  narra- 
tive, of  course,  when  it  appeared  in 
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1  Maga/  it  would  have  totally  misled 
society,  placing  all  dog-owners  at  the 
mercy  of  all  dog-stealers,  who  were, 
it  would  have  seemed,  such  good 
men  and  true  as  really  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  instead  of  being  placed 
under  the  paw  of  Mr  Bishop.  After 
having  been  nearly  led  astray  by 
the  sophistical  reasons  which  had 
suggested  themselves,  I  rejoice  to 
say,  he  got  right  by  the  true  instinct 
of  a  gentleman,  who  scorns  a  lie.  Be- 
sides, it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
dog-stealers,  or  at  least  the  one  he 
had  chiefly  in  his  eye,  might  chance 
never  to  see  the  article — being  out 
of  the  way,  on  a  judicial  invitation, 
for  the  month  during  which  it 
would  be  current,  or  even  for  a  con- 
siderable period  beyond  it  :  and 
even  without  all  this,  Tickler  knew 
the  sort  of  life  which,  for  all  he 
might  say,  a  dog  must  lead  with  a 
dog-stealer,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.  So  Tickler  did  not  make  me 
the  unconscious  medium,  willing, 
albeit  perhaps  incredulous,  of  a 
false  and  pernicious  account  of  life 
among  the  dog-stealers  ;  and  so  I 
escaped  making  the  revered  '  Maga' 
for  once  mislead  all  mankind  in  re- 
lation to  dogs.  In  this  dire  per- 
plexity, it  at  length  occurred  to 
Tickler  to  do  that  which  it  is  often 
very  hard  to  do — viz.,  nothing  :  and 
he  succeeded  in  doing  it ;  being 
mightily  helped  in  keeping  to  his 
purpose,  by  hearing  one  of  my 
guests  one  day  make  a  fine  observa- 
tion, "Least  said  soonest  mended.'7 
And  this  was  why  Tickler  had 
said  nothing,  and  taken  so  long  to 
say  it  too. 

THREE   COURSES    OPEN   TO   TICKLER. 

Now,  how  little  had  I  thought  all 
this  while  of  what  had  been  pass- 
ing through  the  poor  little  fellow's 
mind, — of  his  conscientious  scruples, 
and  the  sore  perplexity  with  which 
he  had  lain  so  long  sniffing  at  the 
"  three  courses"  which,  as  often  with 
men,  so  sometimes  with  dogs,  lay 
before  him  in  his  case  :  suicide,  a 
fib,  and  silence  !  Was  there  not, 
however,  a  fourth  course  open  to 
him,  as  there  often  lies  unseen  before 
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persons  of  less  expanded  intelli- 
gence, and  which  in  his  case  was  all 
the  more  remarkable — namely,  to 
have  taken  me  into  his  confidence 
frankly,  as  a  sincere  disinterested 
friend,  not  perfectly  destitute  of  sa- 
gacity and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  ask  my  advice  ?  Considering 
that  I  am  older,  and  have  perhaps 
seen  more  of  the  world  than  he,  I 
might  have  been  able  to  look  at  the 
matter  from  a  little  higher  platf onn. 
Yet  how  do  I  know  that  he  did  not 
a  little  distrust  me,  regarding  me  as 
by  no  means  the  disinterested  friend 
I  am  conceiving  myself  to  be  1  How 
often  must  he  have  heard  me  men- 
tion, at  my  own  fireside,  the  large 
honorarium  which  I  had  received 
from  the  affluent  hand  of  *  Maga,'  for 
editing  the  adventures  of  Tickler  I.  ? 
Oh  !  if  he  did  really  hear  me  once 
say  that  I  had  received  enough  to 
buy  ten  Ticklers  —  whew  !  —  the 
thing  explains  itself,  and  if  so,  is 
not  a  little  mortifying  to  myself. 

THE   SECRET   OUT  ! 

Having  teased,  not  to  say  harass- 
ed myself  by  these  speculations  as 
to  the  dog's  motives,  I  one  day  put 
the  question  to  him  plumply,  why 
he  did  not  tell  me  1  What  do  you 
think  was  his  answer  1  One  that 
greatly  .endeared  him  to  me.  It 
may  be  recollected  that,  for  the  last 
seventeen  years,  I  have  been  en- 
gaged on  *  The  Essence  of  Every- 
thing, from  the  beginning  : '  of 
which  I  have  ventured  to  say,  that 
if  it  ever  be  completed — that  is,  if 
it  do  not  finish  the  writer,  he  will 
undertake  that  it  shall  finish  the 
reader.  Tickler  had  observed  me 
toiling,  like  a  spent  swimmer,  at 
this  great  work,  night  and  day,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  diverting  my  attention,  or  adding 
to  my  labours  !  The  dear  dog ! 

THE   ORIGIN   OF   DOGS. 

At  least  that  is  what  he  said :  and 
this  reminds  me  that  I  have  in  that 
work  a  section  on  dogs,  to  which  I 
have  now  resolved  to  devote  my 
utmost  energy,  mentioning  in  a  note 
the  touching  reason.  I  am  not  with- 
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out  hopes  of  being  able  to  refute  the 
barbarous  insulting  absurdity  of 
Pennant  and  others,  who  are  pleased 
to  assert  that  this  noble  creature 
"  springs  as  from  an  original  stock 
from  the  jackall,"  from  whose  tamed 
offspring,  casually  crossed  with  the 
wolf !  the  fox !  and  the  hyena  !  ! 
have  arisen  the  numberless  forms 
and  sizes  of  the  canine  race  ! ! "  As 
soon  as  I  have  read  and  digested 
Dr  Darwin's  little  book  on  the  *  Ori- 
gin of  Species,'  for  which  five  mi- 
nutes will  suffice,  I  have  little  doubt 
of  being  able  to  demonstrate  that 
the  dog  is  a  thing  per  se  :  a  distinct 
original  creation,  and  of  a  very  high 
order :  and  Tickler  has  himself 
given  me  some  valuable  hints  on 
the  subject.  He  is  under  a  mistake, 
however,  in  supposing  that  he  and 
his  predecessor  Tickler  I.  are  the 
only  dogs  that  ever  talked  :  for  I 
have  discovered,  in  the  course  of  my 
researches,  that  no  less  a  man  than 
Leibnitz  —  who  measured  spears 
with  one  Isaac  Newton — solemnly 
assured  the  Royal  Academy  of 
France,  that  he  had  known  a  dog 
that  had  learned  to  speak,  and  had 
himself  heard  it !  "  Were  it  not 
that  this  celebrated  man  asserts 
that  he  himself  was  a  witness  of 
the  phenomenon,"  say  the  writers 
of  the  '  Conversations  Lexicon,' 
"  we  should  scarcely  have  dared 
to  report  the  circumstance."  They 
add,  with  timid  candour,  "  the 
dog,  from  his  account,  could  articu- 
late about  thirty  words  :  but  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  first 
pronounced  to  him."  How  would 
this  mighty  intellect  have  revelled 
in  the  contemplation  of  Tickler's 
feats  !  But  it  is  due  to  the  agency, 
since  his  time,  of  steam  and  electri- 
city. (See  '  Vestiges  of  Creation,' 
pp.  146  et  seq.,  5th  ed.) 

TICKLER  MISUNDERSTANDS   ME. 

Being  naturally  fond  of  philoso- 
phy, by  which  I  have  greatly  pro- 
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fited,  of  course  it  always  leads  me 
away  from  the  proper  subject  of 
attention  at  the  time  ;  and  this  is 
how  it  is  that  I  have  only  just  re- 
collected telling  the  patient  or  im- 
patient reader  some  time  ago,  that 
it  was  not  the  mere  fact  of  Tickler's 
talking  that  had  so  taken  away  my 
breath ;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been 
something  else.  I  darkly  hinted 
what  it  was  a  little  while  ago,  in  a 
remorseful  and  contrite  humour — 
that  I  could  have  rashly  and  wicked- 
ly dedicated  so  good  a  dog  to  the 
infernal  gods,  and  in  his  hearing  ! 
It  cannot,  of  course,  make  the  least 
difference  in  respect  of  the  moral 
quality  of  my  action,  but  it  seems 
that  Tickler  had  not  understood  me 
to  send  him  to  The  Deuce ;  but  had 
confounded  that  word  with  the  cant 
name  of  the  wretch  who  had  carried 
him  off  so  atrociously  !  and  conse- 
quently understood  me  to  say,  "  Let 
him  take  you  again,  then  !"  The 
reason  why  I  do  not  mention  that 
gentleman's  real  or  cant  name,  is, 
that  within  six  weeks'  time  of  de- 
livering up  my  dog  in  the  way 
truthfully  described  in  a  former 
number,*  he  became  implicated  in 
another  transaction  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;  and  owing  to  some  boggle, 
flagrante  delicto,  the  Philistines  (i.e. 
the  police)  came  upon  him  !  Ta~ 
liter  processum  est,  that  after  a  thun- 
derous enumeration  of  various  enor- 
mities of  his,  ejusdem  generis,  he  was 
put  out  of  the  way  of  doing  or  suf- 
fering harm,  and  into  that  of  bene- 
fiting his  country  by  disinterested 
labour,  for  a  period  so  considerable, 
as  that  it  may  not  even  yet  have 
expired. 

When  Tickler  explained  what  it 
was  that  made  him  so  suddenly 
articulate,  I  assured  him,  upon  my 
honour,  that  I  had  said  nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  there  being,  I  conceived, 
no  obligation  on  me  to  let  him 
into  the  deeper  heinousness  of 
which  I  had  really  been  guilty — 


*  ^Blackwood's  Magazine,'  No.  DXL.,  Oct.  1860,  pp.  416-420.  The  individual  in 
question,  there  indicated  by  an  initial,  who  led  my  people,  as  there  described,  such 
a  dismal  dance  after  Tickler,  was,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  dealt  with,  in  due  course  of 
law,  as  stated  above  in  the  text  ! 
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particularly  as  he  did  not  ask  me. 
But  suppose  he  had  ! 

TICKLER'S  TALE  SEEMS  TO  BE 
BEGINNING. 

Being  at  length  on  speaking 
terms  with  Tickler  II.,  I  naturally 
supposed  that  all  obstacles  had 
been  got  out  of  the  way,  and  that 
I  was  to  have  a  full  and  interest- 
ing account  of  what  had  befallen 
him  in  captivity ;  and  in  my  mind's 
eye  saw  the  next  number  of  '  Maga ' 
(for  it  was  very  early  in  the  month), 
worn  out  with  the  fingering  of  only 
a  week's  reading  of  "  Tickler  II. 's 
account  of  his  captivity/'  and  a 
second  and  third  edition  called  for 
by  an  impatient  public. 

"  Now,  Tickler,"  said  I  (we  were 
alone,  and  he  sat  up  in  my  wife's 
easy-chair,  looking  more  interesting 
and  intelligent  than  ever,  and  there 
was  a  sort  of  contemplative  or  ap- 
prehensive melancholy  —  I  really 
cannot  describe  it  —  about  him, 
which  led  me  to  think  I  was  going 
to  hear  a  painful  story  of  his  suf- 
ferings)— "  Now,  Tickler,  for  your 
adventures  !  —  I'm  dying  to  hear 
them  ! " 

"  I — I — have  not  got  any  to  tell, 
sir,"  said  he,  with  such  a  sort  of 
modest  determination  as  quite  ar- 
rested my  attention. 

"Not  got  any  to  tell,  Tickler? 
Why,  were  not  you  seventy  days 
among  the  thieves  1  What  do  you 
mean,  dear  dog?  We  are  quite 
alone  !  Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  sup- 
pose we  postpone  it  till  to-mor- 
row ? " 

"I  think  I've  forgotten  them, 
sir." 

A  DISCUSSION  DAMAGING  TO  BOTH 
OF  US. 

"  Tickler  !  "  I  exclaimed,  kindly, 
but  rather  sternly,  "  you  cannot  be 
in  earnest !  What  do  you  mean  by 
saying  that  you  have  forgotten  such 
a  wonderful  passage  in  your  life  ? 
I  cannot  understand  it ;  and  was 
almost  going  to  say  that  I  did  not 
believe  you." 

"  Oh  no — no,  sir  !  do  not  say 
that!  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is," 
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replied  Tickler,  almost  in  tears. 
"  The  fact  is,  I  have  heard  you, 
and  Madame,  and  Mademoiselle, 
talk  over  so  often  with  your  friends, 
and  when  you  were  alone,  the  ad- 
ventures of  him  that  went  before 
me  " — his  voice  faltered — "  that — 
that — gradually  my  own  got  mixed 
up  with  his ' 

"  Bah  !  pish  !  nonsense,  sir  !  "  I 
interrupted,  looking  at  him  with 
hard  incredulity  ;  but  he  patiently 
continued — "And  I  have  almost 
come  to  think  that  I  must  be  the 
same  Tickler ! " 

I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  I  began 
to  think  myself  dreaming.  "  You 
saw  the  rat-fight,  then,  and  knew 
Fond  Fan  of  Grosvenor  Square — 
aha  !  Tut,  Tickler  !  don't  make  a 
fool  of  yourself,  or  try  to  make  a 
fool  of  me  !  You  were  stolen,  so 
was  he  ;  you  were  recovered,  so 
was  he  ;  you  had  adventures,  so 
had  he.  But  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  his  particular  adventures 
were  yours,  and  yours  his  1  What 
did  you  have  for  dinner  to-day? 
Something  must  have  got  into  your 
head  to-night.  You  must  have  had 
too  much  water,  and  it  must  have 
washed  out  your  memory.  Things 
are  come  to  a  pretty  pass  indeed, 
Tickler !  Do  you  really  dare  to 
trifle  with  me,  or  defy  me  in  this 
way  ?  " 

"  Oh  no — no,  sir  !  "  he  faltered, 
and  I  saw  him  trembling  from  head 
to  foot — "  but  I  cannot  do  it ! " 

"  Cannot  1  Will  not,  you  mean. 
Why  cannot  you  ? " 

"  I  should  go  in  fear  of  my  life  ! 
I  should  never  be  your  Tickler  any 
more!" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Tickler  ? " 

"  Oh,  sir,  that  letter ! "  he  groaned 
heavily. 

"  What  letter  1 "  I  inquired,  with 
astonishment. 

"  What  *  One  on  'em '  said  he'd 
do  if  he  cotched  the  dog  that  told 
what  had  been  done  to  him." 

"  Oh,"  [said  I,  a  little  relieved, 
"  you  need  not  be  afraid  on  that 
score ;  that  letter  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  hoax,  or  joke." 

"  Why,  sir  (do  forgive  me,  sir  !) 
2  K 
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but  I  heard  you  tell  Madame  and 
Mademoiselle,  and  some  others, 
that  the  style,  handwriting,  and 
all,  showed  how  genuine  it  was, 
and  that  you  had  kept  it  as  a 

curiosity '; 

"  D— d— d— id  I  ?  A-hem— you 
— you — surely  —  must  mean  some 
other,"  I  stammered,  feeling  my- 
self reddening  in  the  face ;  for 
here  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  sat 
detected  in  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  —  mistake  of  a  certain  sort. 
Tickler's  full  soft  eyes  were  fixed 
steadily  on  me,  and  really  oppressed 
me  ;  for  consider  what  a  position 
for  a  man  of  sensitive  mind,  before 

a  quadruped 1  sighed,  stretched 

out  my  arms,  yawned,  and  looked 
at  my  watch.  Perhaps,  thought  I, 
I  have  been  over-working  myself 
at  my  everlasting  '  Essence  of 
Everything  ! ;  I  think  I  shall  go 
to  bed ;  when  suddenly  I  be- 
thought myself  that  in  my  turn 
I  had  got  Tickler  into  a  corner,  so 
I  said  eagerly,  "  Tickler,  this  really 
will  not  do  ;  you  ought,  at  least,  to 
be  consistent ;  didn't  you  tell  me, 
at  first,  that  you  had  forgotten  your 
adventures,  and  that  they  had  got 
mixed  up  with  the  other  Tickler's  3 
You  naughty,  naughty  dog  ! "  Then 
I  added,  coldly,  "  You  had  better 
go  to  bed,  sir,  and  think  over  it !  " 
and  I  rose,  lit  my  bedroom  taper, 
and  went  up-stairs ;  for  it  might 
be  that  he  would  have  asked  me 
whether  I  then  thought  "  One  on 
Jem's"  letter  was  genuine,  or  a 
hoax.  I  knew  what  I  did  think, 
but  not,  perhaps,  and  possibly, 
what  I  might  have  said — had  the 
inconvenient  question  been  put.  I 
was  nettled,  I  own,  and  ruffled. 
Was  this  the  use  Tickler  was  going 
to  make  of  the  wonderful  faculty 
with  which  he  had  been  endowed  1 
To  bully,  and  bandy  questions  with 
his  master  1  A  Brute  with  A  MAN  1 
But  my  reflections,  I  candidly  ac- 
knowledge, began  to  take  an  incon- 
venient direction,  as  I  lay  on  my 
bed.  It  seemed  that  there  had 
been  a  drawn  battle  between  Tick- 
ler and  myself ;  but  of  what  kind  ? 
Had  each  of  us  told  the  other  a  (I 
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hardly  like  to  write  the  word) — a 
fib  ?  If  we  had,  what  a  humiliat- 
ing thing  !  And  the  more  one  came 
to  think  of  it,  the  more  disagree- 
able became  the  aspect  of  my  fib  ; 
his  had  been  told,  in  the  despera- 
tion of  self-defence,  to  escape  from 
what  he  verily  believed  mortal 
peril  :  mine,  with  the  somewhat 
sordid  view  of  obtaining  a  dis- 
closure of  what  he  perhaps  had  a 
right  to  keep  to  himself.  But 
surely  this  is,  may  I  be  permitted 
to  hope,  rather  too  stern  a  mora- 
lity. Each  of  us  had  been  off  his 
guard  for  a  moment.  Yet,  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me,  what  if  I 
were  to  do  a  noble  thing — acknow- 
ledge frankly  to  Tickler  that  I  had 
told  a 

What !  a  Man,  to  a  Dog  1  My 
spirit  tried  to  expand  within  me 
to  its  full  proportion,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  after  the  mocking  fiend  had 
teased,  perplexed,  mortified,  and, 
worst  of  all,  cajoled  me  to  his 
heart's  content,  he  slipped  out  of 
sight,  and  I  landed,  or  rather  stum- 
bled, tired  and  crestfallen,  on  the 
shore  of  the  land  of  Nod. 

How  Tickler  passed  the  night 
otherwise  than  in  respect  of  his 
sleeping  under  my  bed,  in  silence, 
nor  with  what  determination  on 
the  subject  of  our  painful  discus- 
sion he  had  risen,  I  know  not ; 
but  mine  had  been  formed  after 
much  reflection.  I  had,  in  fact,  con- 
sumed nearly  twice  my  usual  time  in 
dressing,  busily  engaged  in  discuss- 
ing with  myself  whether  I  should 
again  press  Tickler  for  a  narrative 
of  his  adventures.  He  was  not 
likely,  after  what  had  passed  be- 
tween us,  to  volunteer  them  ;  and 
if  he  did  not,  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  beneath 
my  dignity,  and  inconsistent  with 
my  position,  to  urge  him  any  fur- 
ther on  the  subject.  Surely  one 
dog's  life  with  dog-stealers  must 
be,  in  the  main,  as  like  another's, 
as  one  pea  to  another  pea,  barring 
the  special  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  each,  which  might  be  of 
no  consequence.  Let  Tickler  II., 
then,  if  it  so  please  him,  be  the 
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sole  depositary  of  his  secret,  and 
let  it  perish  with  him,  as  was  the 
case  with  another  dog  that  I  have 
heard  of.  And,  besides,  very  pos- 
sibly Tickler  may  change  his  mind 
after  musing  on  the  fame  of  his 
predecessor,  and  be  mortified  at 
my  silence  ;  and  if  he  volunteer,  it 
will  not  be  unpleasant  to  me,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  give  him  a 
cold  rebuff.  As  I  do  not  wish, 
however,  to  let  myself  down  to  the 
dog's  level  (perhaps,  I  might  better 
say,  let  me  get  up  again  from  it  as 
soon  as  possible),  I  shall  check  any 
rising  feelings  of  pique  and  indig- 
nation. 

PROFUNDITY  AND   WONDER. 

I  thank  my  stars,  however,  and 
the  reader  may,  by-and-by,  have  to 
thank  his,  that  though  I  am,  it 
would  seem,  at  the  dog's  mercy  in 
respect  of  his  adventures  among 
the  thieves,  I  am  not  so  with  what 
befell  him  when  with  one  of  another 
class  of  gentry,  to  whom  I  alluded, 
in  a  kind  of  spasm  of  awe,  on  a 
former  occasion.*  When  I  then 
parted  with  the  reader,  I  was  in  a 
kind  of  trance  :  for  I  had  freshly 
fallen  from  the  seventh  heaven  of 
mystery,  and  come  once  more  into 
debasing  contact  with  this  dirty 
earth,  and  the  common  things  there- 
of, and  the  purblind  condition  of 
its  humble  occupants.  I  should  not 
have  got  into  the  condition  fitting  me 
for  what  I  beheld,  had  I  not  prepared 
myself  by  a  ten  years'  previous  in- 
tense unremitting  meditation  on  the 
Absolute,  and  its  inner  relation  to 
Things  in  General,  with  a  view  to 
subverting  the  results  of  Experience, 
and  subjecting  the  Actual  to  the 
Impossible.  Oh,  the  blessed  moment 
of  my  discovering  the  exact,  the 
delicate,  but  prodigious  dividing- 
line  between  Anything  and  No- 
thing, and  their  action  and  reaction 
upon  one  another,  when  contem- 
plated in  certain  appropriate  and 
sublimated  conditions  of  the  human 
intellect  (as  it  used  to  be  called), 
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itself  only  a  vanishing  point  en- 
gendered by  electricity  out  of 
nothing !  t  The  illimitable  Impos- 
sible !  It  was  something  like  this 
faintly-adumbrated  state  of  thought, 
as  it  continues  to  be  called,  which 
enabled  me  to  strike  off  that  Great 
Fact  which  I  deposited  like  a  deep 
foundation-stone  in  the  reader's 
mind  on  the  occasion  referred  to — 
viz.,  "  that  Truth  is  Truth  ;  and 
never  more  so  than  when  it  neces- 
sarily involves  complete  contradic- 
tion and  absolute  impossibility."  I 
added,  with  a  slight  faintness,  that 
"  I  was  once  myself  a  confirmed  un- 
believer in  the  reality  of  what  I  am 
now  as  certain  of,  as  that  I  for- 
merly disbelieved  it  : "  namely,  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  that  quint- 
essential transcendentalism  over  the 
existing  laws  of  morality  and  good 
sense,  which,  in  the  nearly  obsolete 
language  of  Plato,  nobly  sticks  at 
nothing,  and  enables  one  to  be- 
come, and  others  to  recognise  in  him, 
a  Medium — such,  in  short,  as  I  took 
Tickler  to,  that  evening,  at  Lady 

's.     The  result  was,  that  I 

came  away  in  a  sort  of  cracked 
ecstasy  (I  know  no  other  way  of  ex- 
pressing it),  which  led  me  to  con- 
clude my  paper  thus  : — 

"...  Can  it  be  1  Are  there  any 
longer  such  things  as  Laws  of  Na- 
ture 1— Oh,  Tickler !" 

THE   MEDIUM,    AND    LADY   DULCIBELLA. 

In  attempting  to  afford  a  glimpse 
of  what  took  place  that  evening, 
I  know  I  shall  be  embarrassed 
by  the  effect  produced  on  a  pre- 
judiced (i.  e.,  one  holding  by  ex- 
perience and  observation)  reader's 
mind,  by  my  definition  of  Truth  : 
that  which  necessarily  involves 
complete  contradiction  and  abso- 
lute impossibility ;  but  I  must 
humbly  ask,  what  is  Contradiction  1 
and  what  Impossibility  1  Not,  assur- 
edly, that  which  these  honest  eyes 
and  ears  of  mine  there  saw  and 
heard.  I  appeal  to  you,  lovely  Lady 
Dulcibella,  what  was  it  that  made 
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you  suddenly  assume  such  an  ashy 
hue  when  the  Medium  whispered 
an  event,  long  passed,  in  your  own 
life,  and  which  he  had  the  moment 
before  derived  from  her  intimate 
relation  with  the  Past ;  and  how 
came  your  lovely  cheeks  suffused 
with  such  a  brilliant  crimson  when 
his  corresponding  relation  with  the 
Future  enabled  him  to  whisper 
what  you  were  going  to  do  ?  Did 
you  not,  after  convulsively  using 
your  vinaigrette,  and  glancing  fur- 
tively round  the  brilliant  little 
wrapt  circle,  gasp,  audibly  to  us  all — 
"No — no — never! — never!"  and 
did  he  not,  in  a  whisper  which  made 
every  light  in  the  room  burn  more 
vividly  for  a  moment,  "  You  will ! 
It  is  fixed  !  It  is  immovably  part  of 
the  Inevitable  and  Immutable!'7 

"  Oh  ! "  she  murmured,  having 
again  grown  dreadfully  white  — 
"  Never!  never  !  never  !  It  cannot 
be  !  You  have  mistaken  my  feel- 
ings— my  family  would  never  con- 
sent." 

"  They  must,  when  they  can- 
not help  it,"  softly  whispered  the 
Medium. 

LORD   CAPACIOUS   SWALLOW. 

"  I  protest  you  are  altogether 
wrong,  and  have  misconceived  me, 
sir,"  said  Lady  Dulcibella,  loftily 
and  even  sternly,  having  glanced  at 
her  brother  (Lord  Capacious  Swal- 
low), who  was  present ;  scratched 
his  head  ;  looked  strangely  at  his 
sister,  and  then  at  the  Medium,  and 
said  to  him  sternly,  "  What  do  you 
mean,  sir  ?  Explain  !  This  sort  of 
thing  has  gone  far  enough — a  vast 
deal  too  far !  What  the  deuce  is 
my  sister  going  to  do  1 "  Here  she 
visibly  trembled,  and  murmured 
faintly,  in  a  tone  heard  by  only 
myself  and  another — "  Oh,  treach- 
erous spirits  ! " 

"What's  my  sister  going  to  do, 
sir?"  repeated  Lord  Capacious, 
angrily,  and  even  apprehensively, 
while  all  of  us  felt  prodigiously 
embarrassed,  and  at  the  same  time 
impaled  on  the  secret  tenter-hooks 
of  expectation.  "  What  Lady  Dul- 
cibella Swallow  can  never  do  so 
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long  as  the  Inevitable  and  Immut- 
able remain  as  they  are — lose  faith 
in  these  great  mysteries,  and  im- 
periously proclaim  it  to  the  world ! " 

"  Oh  !  "  involuntarily  sighed,  or 
rather  gasped,  Lady  Dulcibella — 
adding,  in  an  under  tone  (I  sat 
next  to  her),  "  the  dear,  clever, 
kind,  inscrutable  being  !  What  a 
relief ! " 

"  Ah— well  !  "  exclaimed  her 
brother,  nervously  stroking  his 
mustache,  apparently,  however,  a 
little  relieved.  "If  that's  all  you 
meant " 

"  If  that's  all !  "  echoed  a  voice, 
gentle  and  mournful,  and  profound, 
such  as  never  came  from  human 
lips ;  while  the  Medium  stretched 
out  his  hands  towards  the  ceiling, 
and  his  eyes,  fixed  in  the  same 
direction  with  a  fearful  expression, 
appeared  to  be  penetrating  Infini- 
tude !  Shall  I  ever  forget  that 
look  ?  It  first  unfixed  in  my  mind 
the  relation  between  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual  ;  between  The 
All  and  The  None,  and  generated  a 
mysterious  proclivity  towards  The 
Credulous,  such  as  I  had  never  be- 
fore deemed  possible.  Lady  Dul- 
cibella's  brother,  however,  seemed 
uneasily  conscious  of  a  proclivity 
towards  The  Suspicious,  and  was 
rather  huskily  clearing  his  throat, 
evidently  bent  on  saying  something 
more  to  the  Medium,  when  a  faint, 
delicious,  crushing  sound  pervad- 
ed the  room,  shaping  itself  into 
"  Hush  !  "  You  might  have  heard 
a  pin  fall ;  as  all  of  us  heard  our 
hearts  going  pit-a-pat. 

MARVELS. 

The  Medium  slowly  turned  to- 
wards his  right,  his  face  blanched, 
and  his  eye,  lustrous  with  unearthly 
light,  fixed  on  the  floor,  while  his 
hands  were  convulsively  clasped 
together,  and  his  voice  gently  and 
sorrowfully  exclaimed,  "  She  shall 
not  sink  into  the  fathomless  abyss 
of  unbelief — Rise  into  reality  and 

light "      While    his    lips 

moved,  Lady  Dulcibella's  chair 
gently  rose  from  the  ground ;  her 
posture  became  that  of  one  playing 
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on  the  harp ;  her  attire  became  of 
a  snowy  colour — a  sapphire-hued 
harp  arose  actually  before  our  very 
eyes;  her  fingers  wandered  over 
the  strings,  which  gave  forth  such 
melody  as  I  did  not  believe  capable 
of  being  heard  by  mortal  ears.  My 
very  soul  was  ravished  by  its  ineff- 
able sweetness — 

11  Oh,  charming  realm  of  Nothingness, 
Which  Nowhere  may  be  found, 

While  Nothing  grandly  reigns  supreme 
O'er  Nobody  around  ! 

Sweet  forms !  which  Nowhere  can  be  seen, 
Because  ye  Nowhere  are " 

She  ceased :  her  lilied  fingers  con- 
tinued to  clasp  the  strings — a  won- 
derful but  faintly-perceived  halo  of 
light  surrounded  her  ;  and  amidst 
profound  silence,  the  dazzling  vi- 
sion dissolved,  as  far  as  mid-air  was 
concerned;  and  slowly  she  subsided 
into  the  seat  she  had  quitted  beside 
me,  uttering  a  prodigious  sigh,  and 
bursting  into  tears. 

"  Why  have  you  brought  me 
back  1 "  she  murmured. 

THE  MEDIUM  AND  LORD  CAPACIOUS. 

"  Do  you  now  believe,  my  lord  ?" 
exclaimed  the  Medium  in  a  hollow 
tone,  turning  to  her  brother. 

"  It's  very  awful — very  !  "  he 
stammered ;  then,  turning  to  his 
sister,  inquired  :  "  Dulcy,  where 
the  —  the — the  —  hem ! — have  you 
been  ?  How  did  you  get  up  and 
down  again  1 " 

"  Oh  ! "  she  sighed,  shaking  her 
head. 

"  How  does  Nothing  look  when 
you're  in  it  1 " 

She  wept. 

"  Be  calm  ! "  exclaimed  the  Me- 
dium; then,  turning  to  her  brother, 
he  said  mysteriously,  "  Will  you 
become  of  spiritual  accord  with 
me?" 

"  Oh,"  he  added  hastily,  "  'pon 
my  life  no  !  Not  for  all  the  whole 
creation — don't !  don't !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, recoiling  terror-struck  from 
the  fixed  eyes  of  the  Medium;  but 
while  he  spoke,  he  felt  himself,  and 
I  saw  him,  gradually  rising  out  of 
his  chair;  his  eyes  assumed  a  glassy 
appearance  ;  the  Medium  also  rose, 
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without  any  apparent  effort ;  each 
circled  the  room  twice,  when  the 
Medium  raised  his  hands  and 
moved  them  away  from  each  other 
— the  solid  wall  opening — and  both 
passed  out  of  the  room  in  which 
we  were  sitting  ....  I  thought, 
or  began  to  think,  that  I  was  be- 
ginning to  dissolve  into  Nothing, 
as  my  eyes  followed  the  slowly  re- 
volving figures  ;  they  returned  into 
our  room,  the  wall  closing  silently 
behind  them,  and  each  subsided 
into  his  chair,  resuming  their  for- 
mer attitude. 

"You  doubt  not  now,  my  lord?" 
said  the  Medium,  solemnly. 

His  lordship  reverently  inclined, 
in  acquiescence. 

"  Embrace  your  sister  !  " 

They  clasped  their  arms  round 
each  other,  their  heads  drooping 
over  each  other's  shoulder  with  an 
exhausted  air. 

THE    MEDIUM    IN   EXCELCIS. 

The  deep  silence  was  broken  by 
the  Medium  exclaiming,  as  he 
looked  round  the  little  circle  of 
astounded  and  reverential  obser- 
vers— "No  one  present  doubts:  no 
one  present  disbelieves,  or  this 
could  not  have  come  to  pass  !  Be- 
hold," he  continued,  his  great 
shining  eyes  lightening  on  each  as 
they  traversed  us,  as  though  to  de- 
tect, or  rather  glorying  in  not  hav- 
ing detected,  the  faintest  scintilla 
of  unbelief  or  even  distrust — "only 
glimpses  of  that  sublimity  which 
lies  all  around  the  favoured  ones  ! 
Behold  some  of  the  dim  outshin- 
ings  of  the  reality  of  Impossibility, 
which  is  on  the  eve  of  universal 
transformation,  when  everything 
shall  pass  into  something  else ! 
Ye  motes  in  sunbeams !  Ye  fly- 
specks  on  the  dazzling  surface  of 
the  mirror  of  Infinity,  revealed 
only  to  the  faithful!"  Here  the 
Medium  suddenly  sneezed ;  he  had 
evidently  struggled  hard  to  resist, 
but  in  vain  :  and  thus  unwittingly 
exhibited  another  glimpse  of  the 
Impossible,  which  deeply  affected 
those  whose  minds  were  in  mystic 
relation  with  his  own.  As  for  my- 
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self,  the  sneeze  in  question  seemed 
to  me  a  very  startling  event,  preg- 
nant with  consequences  and  infer- 
ences calculated  to  aid  in  inaugu- 
rating the  new  state  of  things, 
fraught  evidently  with  incalculable 
blessings  to  mankind,  and  of  which 
no  one  knew  how  soon  I  myself 
was  to  become  a  precipient.  Still 
I  felt  myself  such  a  small  insignifi- 
cant sinner  in  the  overwhelming 
presence  of  the  Medium,  that  I 
feared  I  had  not  been  individually 
taken  account  of  by  his  greatness. 
Though,  however,  I  saw  and  be- 
lieved just  as  much  as  the  others 
did,  since  seeing  is  believing,  and, 
what  is  of  inconceivably  greater 
moment,  believing  is  seeing,  I 
thought  it  was  now  time  for  Tick- 
ler to  have  his  turn  ;  or  why  had  I 
brought  him  ? 

TICKLER  ASSISTS  AT  THE  SEANCE. 

Not  wishing,  therefore,  to  let  the 
Medium  get  out  of  his  potent  ec- 
stasy, without  tackling,  before  us 
all,  a  model  specimen  of  the  animal 
creation,  I  tried  to  flog  my  courage 
up  to  the  sticking-point,  by  recall- 
ing the  great  truth,  that  what  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander.  Life  was  life,  alike  in  man 
and  brute  (I  use  the  word  in  its 
philosophic,  not  its  vulgar  sense), 
possessing  its  own  intrinsic  inhe- 
rent energies  and  actual  relations  to 
the  absolutely  Impossible.  All  this 
passed  with  lightning  swiftness 
through  my  mind,  still  dizzy  and 
thrilling  with  winder,  Tickler  lying 
the  while  trembling  between  my 
feet,  from  which  he  had  never 
stirred  during  the  sublime  seance, 
but  shuddering  from  head  to  foot. 

The  reader  will  recollect  how  I 
had  come  to  be  present  at  this 
amazing  exhibition  :  that  a  distin- 
guished friend  of  mine,  and  affec- 
tionate idolater  of  the  Medium, 
had  induced  me  to  bring  my  dog, 
assuring  me  that  "  everything  hu- 
man or  animal  yielded  to  the  Me- 
dium's astonishing  and  mysterious 
influence/'  instancing  the  St  Cloud 


poodle,*  which,  in  calm  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  in  august 
presence,  had  set  off  to  have  an 
interview,  and  is  doubtless  still 
closeted,  with  the  Dog  of  Montar- 
gis.  My  friend  sat  beside  me, 
looking  unutterable  things  at  the 
Medium  ;  but  I  ventured  to  whis- 
per faintly  —  "  D'ye  think  he'll 
tackle  Tickler,  now,  before  his 
power  is  exhausted  for  the  time1? 
Remember  what  you  said,  you 
know,  when  we  set  off ! "  Though 
no  mortal  could  have  heard  me 
speak,  much  less  what  I  said,  ex- 
cept him  into  whose  ear  I  whisper^ 
ed  those  few  words,  and  who  made 
no  reply,  but  remained  gazing  at 
the  Medium,  I  felt  that  it  was  pro- 
bably, in  more  senses  than  one,  all 
up  !  with  poor  Tickler.  Till  this 
moment  he  had  lain  trembling  and 
pressing  himself  closer  and  closer, 
as  if  apprehensively,  against  my 
feet.  But  behold,  the  Medium 
turned  towards  me,  his  solemn  eye 
fixed  on  me — his  lips  moved — and, 

TICKLER  IN  THE  AIR  ! 

my  dog — my  dear  dear  dog — slowly 
rose,  without  any  apparent  effort 
or  self-generated  motion.  I  would 
have  prevented  him,  but  felt  speech- 
less and  spell-bound.  He  floated 
once  slowly  round  the  room,  and  then 
took  his  seat  on  literally  nothing 
but  the  charmed  air,  at  about  a 
foot's  distance  from  the  table,  gently 
wagging  his  tail,  and  gazing  affec- 
tionately into  the  face  of  the  Me- 
dium. He  slowly  pointed  towards 
the  window,  and  the  animal  turned 
round,  gazing  fixedly  into  the 
heavens,  with  a  look  of  awakened 
attention  and  solemn  contempla- 
tion. Amidst  a  silence  that  was 
almost  overpowering,  a  voice  softly 
exclaimed — "  He  is  gazing  at  the 
Dog  Star,  as  the  Dog  Star  was 
never  gazed  at  before  by  mortal 
dog  ! " 

I  recollected,  at  that  moment, 
that  we  were,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  dog-days  !  ! ! 
Horribly  afraid  lest  Tickler  should 
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set  off  on  so  long  a  journey,  as 
would  give  me  very  little  hope  of 
seeing  him  on  his  return,  I  was 
going  to  exclaim  :  "  Don't  let  him 
go — don't,  Tickler!"  but  my  tongue 
refused  its  office.  Again,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lady  Dulcibella,  a  soft 
crushing  sound  in  the  chamber  sub- 
sided into  a  "  hush,"  and  Tickler, 
his  soft  beaming  eyes  remaining 
fixed  on  the  star,  which  shone  with 
subdued  brilliancy,  uttered  these 
words,  in  a  voice  quite  different 
from  that  in  which  he  used  to  ad- 
dress me : — 

"  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star  ! 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are ! 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky  !  "  * 

GHOST  OF  TICKLER   I. 

On  saying  this,  he  slowly  raised 
his  paws,  and  I  feared  he  was  posi- 
tively going  to  set  off,  when  the  Me- 
dium turned  towards  me  in  silence, 
with  an  eye  which  spoke  silence, 
murmuring.  .  .  "You  have  yet  more 
wonderful  things  to  see  than  these," 
while  a  secret,  delicious  sense  of 
sympathy  with  him,  and  confidence 
in  him,  diffused  itself  throughout 
my  soul.  But  now  happened 
something  so  prodigious  that  it 
requires  no  little  intrepidity  to  set 
it  down  deliberately  in  black  and 
white,  and  still  more  to  expect  it 
to  be  believed.  I  cannot,  however, 
help  that ;  but  had  the  reader 
been  present  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  as  certainly  as  I  was  there, 
and  saw  and  heard  what  follows,  so 
would  he  have  seen  and  heard  it. 

A  faint  shadow  stole  over  the  room ; 
while  the  countenance  of  the  Me- 
dium had  become  so  gloomy  that  the 
shadow  seemed  really  only  a  re- 
flection of  it.  He  slowly  waved  his 
hand,  and  Tickler  as  slowly  turned 
towards  him,  gliding  into  his  for- 
mer proximity  and  position.  He 
began  evidently  to  tremble  violent- 
ly, and  his  under  jaw  seemed  to 
knock  against  the  upper  one  :  his 
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eyes  were  fixed  with  a  painful 
strain  towards  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  room,  when  they  began  to 
stare  wildly.  His  mouth  opened  to 
its  fullest  stretch,  and  he  receded 
a  few  paces,  while  the  figure  of  an- 
other dog  made  its  appearance  mid- 
way in  the  air,  very  slowly  ap- 
proaching him,  till  he  stood  at  but 
a  few  feet's  distance.  Unless  all 
my  senses  and  faculties  had  con- 
spired to  mock  and  deceive  me,  the 
figure  of  the  second  dog  was  that 

of  Tickler  I but  whether 

it  was  ghostly  or  bodily,  in  my  con- 
sternation, I  could  not  determine  at 
the  moment.  As  he  slowly  ad- 
vanced, Tickler  II.,  who  had  never 
seen  him  in  the  flesh  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  retreated  with  every 
appearance  of  terror.  His  mouth- 
ful of  teeth  glistened,  so  widely 
were  his  jaws  expanded,  and  every 
hair  on  his  head  and  face  stood  out 
stiffly  towards  the  grim  double,  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  I  had  my 
own  private  reasons  for  disquietude 
concerning  Tickler  L,  which  led 
me  to  hope  that  all  would  pass  off 
in  silence  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  so. 
"  Where  liest  thou,  poor  dog  1 " 
asked  a  small  sad  voice,  no  one  ap- 
parently able  to  tell  from  where  it 
had  come,  and  was  answered — 

"  Some  three  feet  deep  beside  a  hedge  I 

lie; 
That  morn  I  frisked  about,  that  eve  lay 

still- 
Calmed  into  deathly  sleep  before  my  time, 
By  subtle  drop — at  his  stern  bidding,  who 
Of  all " 

Tickler  II.  evidently  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  speak ;  so  some 
mystic  agency  caused  these  words 
to  be  heard  by  all  present — 

"Alas,  poor  dog!    who  did  the   deadly 
deed  ? " 

Tickler  I.  turned  from  Tickler  II., 
approached  ME  ! !  and  remained  with- 
in a  foot  of  my  face,  looking  at  me 
with  sorrowful  intensity.  I  could, 
I  thought,  have  said  something  in 


*  My  daughter  has  just  told  me,  that  she  thinks  she  has  met  with  these  lines 
before,  and  even  once  learned  them  off  by  heart.  It  can  hardly  be  so  ;  but  if  it  be, 
it  is  all  the  more  wonderful. 
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my  own  behalf,  which  might  have 
put  a  face  on  things  different  from 
that  they  were  so  suddenly  made  to 
wear ;  but  I  could  not  articulate  a 
word,  and  felt  that  either  the  floor 
was  going  up  to  the  ceiling,  or  the 
ceiling  coming  down  to  the  floor — 
so  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  and 
wished  to  be  away.  In  the  mean 
time — 

"  Alas,  poor  dog  ! "  was  heard 
coming  apparently  from  several 
quarters  at  once,  in  tones  of  dulcet 
melancholy,  while  I  felt  myself  re- 
garded by  all  present  as  the  dog's 
deliberate  murderer  !  Whereas  I 
had  done  what  I  had  done,  in  true 
kindness,  as  I  trust  the  reader  re- 
collects, if  he  bear  in  mind  a  former 
portion  of  this  history.  If  the 
ghost  had  only  opened  its  mouth,  it 
would  have  been  seen  that  there 
were  only  three  teeth  left  in  it ;  and 
even  in  its  shadowy  form  there  was 
plainly  perceptible  a  kind  of  blue 
opacity.  (I  eould  not  resist  trying 
at  once  to  set  myself  right,  as  I 
may  not  have  another  opportunity). 
Tickler  I.,  however,  seemed  visibly 
to  dissolve  into  thin  air,  his  strange 
dim  eyes  being  the  last  part  of  him 
visible,  and  they  were  fixed  on  the 
Medium.  Tickler  II.  appeared  in- 
finitely relieved  at  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  predecessor,  and  yawned 
and  stretched  himself  in  mid  air, 
scratching  his  right  ear  vehemently, 
giving  me,  however,  such  a  look  ! 
as  he  passed  me  towards  the  Me- 
dium. 

Here  Lord  Capacious,  in  a  sub- 
dued transport  of  philosophical 
curiosity,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
most  surprising  gentleman  !  Could 
you  make  the  elephant  do  this  sort 
of  thing  ?  Give  all  creation,  almost, 
to  see  it !  " 

"I  have  already  made  the  ele- 
phant, hippopotamus,and  rhinoceros 
pass  simultaneously  in  mid  air  in 
their  respective  residences/'  replied 
the  Medium,  drawing  himself  up, 
however,  and  speaking  in  such  a 
peremptory  tone  as  alarmed  the 
questioner,  on  whom  also  the  Me- 
dium's eye  was  settled  for  several  mo- 
ments threateningly.  For  my  part, 
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I  thought  it  possible  that  for  the  in- 
credulity faintly  implied  in  the  ques- 
tion, the  Medium  was  about  to  set 
Lord  Capacious  again  in  motion  in 
mid  air,  accompanying  Tickler,  but 
more  rapidly  than  pleasantly  in 
their  gyrations  >  or  the  independent 
Medium  might  himself,  in  magnifi- 
cent dudgeon,  glide  out  of  the  great 
embayed  window  into  immensity, 
leaving  us  all  mildewed  with  the 
blight  of  one  man's  infidelity  for 
no  end  of  time !  Heaven  be 
thanked,  however,  the  storm  flitted 
off,  and  the  Medium  became  calm 
as  before,  reposing  serenely  on  the 
sense  of  his  own  inner  might. 

"Life  and  action,"  said  he,  as 
he  motioned  Tickler  towards  him 
again,  "  whether  animal  or  human, 
are  things  obedient  to  him  who  has 
acquired  the  key  of  the  realms  of 
impossibility  and  contradiction — 
lo  !  behold  !  " 

BELIEVING    IS    SEEING. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  I  shall  be  be- 
lieved in  what  I  am  now  going  to 
write  with  only  the  very  greatest 
difficulty,  by  even  those  who  know 
my  matter-of-fact  character.  By  the 
slightest  motion  of  his  two  hands, 
the  Medium  actually  caused  Tick- 
ler—  my  veritable,  living,  flesh- 
and-blood  dog  —  to  divide  by  a 
longitudinal  section,  in  a  second  of 
time,  into  two  dogs ;  at  the  same 
moment  appeared  before  us  in  mid- 
air, either  a  real  cat,  and  a  real 
mouse,  or  their  spectral  representa- 
tives ;  and  after  the  cat  instantly 
started  in  hot  pursuit  the  right 
section  of  Tickler,  with  the  utmost 
ferocity  in  his  half  countenance, 
while  the  other  section  sprang  after 
the  mouse,  with  exceeding  fierce- 
ness, in  an  opposite  direction  !  And 
all  this,  over  and  over  again,  round 
and  round  the  room,  mid-way  be- 
tween floor  and  ceiling — all  of  us 
gazing  at  the  chase  and  counter- 
chase  with  feelings  of  excitement 
and  awe,  which  baffle  all  attempts 
at  description.  Now,  the  section 
in  quest  of  the  cat,  seemed  just 
secure  of  its  prey,  silently  snapping 
anticipatively  at  it,  when  Grimal- 
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kin  would  suddenly  turn  and  con- 
front his  pursuer,  with,  wild 
gleaming  eyes,  and  back  arched  ; 
at  which  moment  I  recognised  our 
own  Tom,  who  had  been  such  a 
persistent  foe  of  both  Ticklers ! 
but  the  astounding  part  of  the  affair 
was,  that  Tom  was,  as  I  verily  be- 
lieved, at  that  moment  living ! 
TJien  the  other  section  scrambled 
noiselessly  in  every  direction,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  that  of  the  other 
section  and  his  intended  prey,  but 
without  any  apparent  expression  or 
interruption,  each  section  intent 
upon  securing  its  own  prey  alone  ! 
What,  however,  will  be  thought 
when  I  solemnly  declare  that  all 
these  complicated  movements  shap- 
ed themselves  with  rigorous  preci- 
sion into  accordance  with  an  an- 
cient astronomical  system,  a  newly- 
developed  faculty  in  myself  ena- 
bling me  to  discover  this,  and  also 
the  truth  of  that  wrongly-explod- 
ed system  !  I  verily  believe  that 
this  was  also  passing  through  the 
erect  mind  of  my  distinguished 
friend  himself,  naturally  a  man  of 
cold  incredulous  temperament  and 
exact  bearing,  for  his  eyes"  met 
mine  with  an  expression  of  almost 
consternation.  Had  I  been  all  this 
time  myself  alone,  I  should  have 
known  to  what  to  attribute  them — 
viz.,  to  a  dream,  or  nightmare  ;  but 
every  one  of  us  saw  it  at  the  same 
time  !  While  our  amazement  was 
at  its  zenith,  and  we  scarce  knowing 
whether  we  were  ourselves  in  or  out 
of  life  (whatever  that  has  come  to 
consist  of),  the  Medium  silently 
moved  his  hands  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  he  had 
moved  them  before,  and  cat  and 
mouse,  whether  bodily  or  ghostly, 
had  vanished,  and  the  two  moieties 
of  Tickler  re-united,  as  though  they 
had  never  been  severed :  whether 
to  remain  henceforth  during  the 
rest  of  his  little  earthly  career,  one 
and  undivided,  or  again  to  be 
severed,  in  the  wonderful  state  of 
things  on  which  we  seem  entering, 
remains  to  be  seen.  When  Tickler 
subsided  to  the  ground,  and  into 
his  former  state  of  existence,  nest- 


ling himself  silently  at  my  feet,  my 
feelings  towards  him  were  of  the 
most  curious  kind — compounded  of 
affection,  awe,  pity,  and  aversion ; 
but  whence  has  sprung  up  the 
last,  I  have  not  time  to  explain, 
being  content  to  leave  it  to  the 
philosophic  reader. 

We  all  remained  silent,  and,  in- 
deed, almost  terror-stricken,  for 
sometime — our  silence  being  broken 
fitfully  by  only  sighs  of,  as  it  were, 
exhaustion.  This  last,  indeed,  seem- 
ed to  be  the  condition  of  the  tran- 
scendant  personage  who  had  called 
into  existence  such  wonderful  and 
almost  inconceivable  plienomena,  or 
phantasmata,  or  whatever  else  you 
choose  to  call  them. 

It  was  clear  then,  that  with  some 
object  or  other,  at  least  one  of  our 
species  had  been  invested,  and  for 
doubtless  wise  purposes,  with  these 
supernatural,  prceter,  et  contra-na- 
tural powers  :  and  a  cloud  of  ques- 
tions arose  to  my  mind's  eye,  which 
I  longed  to  put  to  him.  As  if  he 
had  divined  what  was  passing 
through  my  mind,  and  possibly 
those  of  the  other  individuals  pre- 
sent, after  taking  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket  a  minute  golden  phial 
(such  it  seemed)  he  put  it  to  his  lips, 
as  if  imbibing  a  drop  of  its  mystic 
contents,  immediately  after  which, 
the  deadly  pallor  which  had  over- 
spread his  countenance  gave  place 
to  a  bright  glow. 

HARD    CONDITIONS   OF   QUESTIONING  ! 

"  I  perceive  your  thoughts,"  said 
he.  "  You,  and  one  in  particular" 
— he  glanced  ominously  at  me — 
"  desire  to  question  me.  Any  of 
you  who  feels  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
may  ;  I  know  the  exact  state  of 
accord  with  myself,  in  which  every 
one  of  you  is,  and  the  relative  in- 
tensity or  weakness  of  your  belief. 
But  I  will  be  questioned/'  he  con- 
tinued sternly,  "  about  nothing 
which  you  have  seen  or  heard  to- 
night. What  has  been  said  are 
d&fyXot  Xoyot,  for  ever.  And  more- 
over, whatever  answers  may  be 
vouchsafed  by  the  Powers  with 
whom  I  am  in  relation,  must  for 
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ever  remain  undivulged.  Again — 
No  questions  are  to  be  asked,  the 
answers  to  which  may  affect  nations, 
companies,  classes  of  men  or  women, 
or  individuals,  so  as  to  lead  them 
to  influence  their  conduct,  especially 
to  their  own  advantage,  of  any  sort. 
And  finally,  it  is  enjoined  on  me  " — 
here  he  lowered  his  voice,  and  spoke 
with  grave  apprehensiveness — "to 
warn  you  what  questions  you  ask  : 
for  if  they  be  disapproved  of,  ask- 
ing them  entails  terrible  conse- 
quences on  him  who  has  presumed 
to  ask  such  questions."  I  do  not 
know  liow  this  last  serious  limita- 
tion of  the  "  field  of  action"  affected 
others,  but  my  own  cloud  of  ques- 
tions suddenly  melted  into  almost  a 
speck.  For  who  would  ask  a  ques- 
tion, with  the  immense  probability 

of  being ;  however,  thought  I, 

it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  are 
not  lying  spirits,  or  unreasonable  : 
so  some  question  or  other,  within 
the  severely  limited  conditions,  and 
liabilities  aforesaid,  I  shall  venture 
to  put. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Medium, 
pointedly  addressing  me  ! 

"I — I — I — have  said — nothing ! " 
I  stammered,  every  face  being  turned 
towards  me  with  terrified  curiosity. 

"  Ask  !"  said  the  Medium. 

MY  PRODIGIOUS   QUESTION. 

After  a  pause,  and  amidst 
breathless  silence,  I  said  —  "  Does 
your  power  extend  to  the  past,  and 
to  the  future  ?" 

"  I  have  no  power,"  he  replied, 
with  somewhat  of  displeasure.  "  It 
belongs  to  those  with  whom  I  am 
the  privileged  but  unworthy  me- 
dium of  communicating  to  my  fel- 
low mortals.  Those  with  whom  I 
so  communicate,  have  power  over 
the  past,  and  the  future.  They  can 
deal  with  either  at  will ;  and  turn 
the  one  into  the  other!"  This 
answer  did  not  seem  to  issue  from 
his  lips,  and  was  conveyed  in  a  tone 
of  voice  like  the  breathings  of  an 
^Eolian  harp. 

"  Can  they  turn  the  whole  future 
into  the  whole  past  1 " 

"  Yes,  or  as  much  of  it  as  they 
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will/7  was  the  answer,  breathed  so 
sweetly,  that  it  encouraged  me  to 
try  my  fate  again,  though,  of  course, 
not  knowing  what  fate  I  might  be 
thereby  entailing  on  myself. 

"  For  a  time,  or  permanently  V 

"  Either." 

Here  so  many  important  ques- 
tions suggested  themselves,  that 
they  kept  me  silent ;  the  company 
gazing  intently,  now  on  the  Medium, 
then  on  me,  while  I  was  striving  to 
extricate  myself  from  contingent 
peril,  in  putting  further  questions. 

"Yes,"  interposed  the  Medium, 
benignantly,  "  the  consequences 
would  be  immense ;  but  are  known ; 
which  may  influence  the  exercise  of 
the  power.  Some  of  them  have 
already  presented  themselves  to 
you."  This  had  such  an  effect  on 
me,  that  I  durst  hardly  exercise  my 
perilous  right  any  more ;  for  I 
knew  what  consequences  were  pre- 
sent to  my  mind  ;  and  that  certain 
of  them  most  materially  affected  no 
other  or  less  a  personage  than  the 
Medium  himself  !  I  should  very 
much  like  to  indicate  them  to  the 
reader  ;  but  how  dare  I  ?  Is  not 
the  sword  of  his  threats  suspended 
over  my  head,  as  was  that  over 
Damocles?  So  I  got  out  of  that 
quagmire  at  once. 

QUESTIONS    I   SHOULD    LIKE   TO    PUT. 

Would  there  be  any  harm  in  ask- 
ing, "  was  the  Iliad  written  by  one, 
or  various  persons  1"  and  according 
to  the  answer,  if  I  dared  to  put  the 
question  others  would  follow  of 
this  nature.  "  Was  he  blind  1  Was 
he  young  or  old  1  Good-looking  ? 
Where  wras  he  born  ?  What  was  his 
station  1  Did  he  get  anything  for 
his  copyright  ?  How  long  did  he 
take  to  write  the  Iliad?  Did  he 
write  the  Odyssey  1  Which  did  he 
think  the  better "?  Is  there  any 
secret  relation  between  him  and 
Milton  in  this  respect  ?  If  either  or 
both  books  were  written  by  several, 
who  wrote  which,  and  when  1 "  But, 
alack,  all  this  was  stopped  by  the 
Medium — or  at  least  by  a  voice, 
saying  grandly,  "These  are  ques- 
tions destined  to  remain  unan- 
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swered,  for  the  profitable  exercise 
of  learned  sagacity."  My  respect- 
ful silence  seemed  to  please  the 
Medium,  for  he  looked  at  me  with 
bland  approval. 

"  Is  it  permitted  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion now  in  my  mind  ? "  I  asked, 
timidly. 

"The  great  canon  is,  that  all 
questions  must  be  put  at  the  risk 
of  the  questioner  !  The  conditions 
must  be  considered/' 

THE  FROGS  AND  THE   MICE. 

Well,  I  did  consider  them  ;  and 
then  ventured  to  ask.  "  Was  it  right, 
in  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice, 
for  Jupiter  to  call  in  the  crabs  *  to 
decide  it  as  he  did  ?"  I  trembled 
to  see  the  Medium  greatly  agitated. 
His  eye  seemed  to  penetrate  the 
future ;  then  to  indicate  his  com- 
munion with  those  unseen ;  and  a 
voice  answered,  "  that  question  is 
asked  in  views  of  tfie  future,  and  peril 
has  been  incurred."  That  settled 
me  ;  for  I  felt  that  I  was  dealing 
with  a  tremendous  agency,  aware  of 
the  contingency,  in  dim  view  of 
which,  undivulged  to  mortal,  I  had 
presumed  to  put  the  portentous 
question.  So  I  resolved,  with  much 
inward  perturbation,  to  ask  no 
more. 

LORD   CAPACIOUS. 

Lord  Capacious  here  stepped  to- 
wards me,  and  whispered,  but  in 
such  a  nervous  splutter,  that  it  was 
not  without  effort  I  made  out: 
"  Would  it  be  wrong  for  a  fellah  to 
ask  the  name  of  the  winner  of  the 
next  Derby?  Ton  my  word,  I 
would  never,  never  breathe  it  to  a 
soul  before  or  after  the  event !  " 

I  was  frightened  enough,  on  my 
own  account  ;  but  I  whispered 
earnestly,  "  Not  for  the  whole 
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world  !     Just  in  the  teeth  of  the 
great  condition ! " 

"Oh  well,"  he  stuttered,  "then 
of  course  I  won't." 

THE   SEANCE   OVER. 

I  was  ruminating  miserably  on  the 
personal  liabilities  I  might  have  in- 
curred, when  a  tap  came  to  the  door, 
and  a  voice  said  without,  "  Supper 
is  waiting,  my  lady,  in  the  library." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad!"  exclaimed 
Lady  Dulcibella,  starting  up  and 
looking  at  her  watch  :  so  did  we 
all  rise,  evidently  as  if  a  black 
thunder  -  cloud  had  rolled  away 
from  overhead.  Oh,  what  a  sunny 
aspect  everything  had  outside  that 
chamber  of — wonder  and  mystery  ! 
I  could  have  embraced  the  tall,  thin 
figure  in  sky-blue  and  white  livery, 
and  powdered  head,  who  stood,  in 
unquestionable  substantial  human- 
ity and  everyday  life,  holding  the 
door  open,  while  all  the  party  passed 
through — Lady  Dulcibella  taking 
timidly  the  arm  of  the  great  Me- 
dium, and  leading  the  way.  My 
friend  being  disposed  to  join  them, 
I  preferred  pacing  up  and  down  the 
noble  terrace,  irradiated  with  golden 
moonlight.  Tickler,  doubtless  con- 
foundedly bewildered  with  his  own 
thoughts,  walking  solemnly  by  my 
side  —  till  my  friend's  carriage 
should  be  announced. 

ALL  UP  WITH   MY    "ESSENCE!" 

Two  things  chiefly  occupied  my 
surprised  thoughts — Where  was  the 
harm  of  the  question  I  had  asked  1 
and,  secondly,  I  must  now,  after 
this  glimpse  into  the  inner  state  of 
surrounding  things  in  general,  en- 
tirely recast,  if  not  even  abandon  my 
past  work — The  Essence  of  Every- 
thing from  tlte  Beginning.  Viewed 
by  the  light  of  my  recent  experience, 
not  a  chapter  of  the  two  hundred  and 


*  "  Sudden  they  came.     Broad-backed 
They  were,  and  smooth  like  anvils,  sickle-clawed, 
Sideling  in  gait,  their  mouths  with  pincers  armed, 
Shell-clad,  crook-knee'd,  protruding  far  before, 
Long  hands  and  claws,  with  eye -holes  in  the  Jareast, 
Legs  in  quaternion  ranged  on  either  side — 
And  crabs,  their  name  ! " 


— COWPER. 


These  were  Interveners,  and  this  was  an  intervention  with  a  witness  ! 
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five  now  seemed  worth  twopence — 
no,  nor  even  a  farthing.  I,  forsooth, 
to  have  been  pattering  so  many  years 
about  the  Essence  of  Everything  ! 
why,  it  was  plain  that  I  had  not 
succeeded  in  even  nibbling  a  hole 
in  the  outside  of  Anything !  As, 
however,  my  eye  felt  attracted  by 
the  beauteous  scene  around  me,  so 
richly  serene  in  silence  and  repose, 
my  topsy  -  turvied  mind  began  to 
calm  into  sympathy  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  true.  There  stole  into 
my  mind  such  a  sweet  perception 
of  the  harmony  of  Disproportion, 
the  sympathy  of  Incompatibility, 
and  the  concord  of  irreconcilable 
Contradiction,  the  absurdity  of  Ex- 
perience, and  the  impossibility  of 
Truth,  that  I  felt  myself  the  sub- 
ject of  a  rapidly  ripening  theory  of 
Development,  which  made  me  re- 
gard Tickler  with  a  sudden  gushing 
thrill  of  natural  love  and  affection. 
He  might  be  part  of  my  own  phy- 
sical and  mental  being !  An  ingre- 
dient in  it  inserted  upwards  of  an 
Eternity  ago,  .  .  .  and  since  I 
had  discovered  such  sublime  rela 
tion  between  the  Past  and  the  Fu- 
ture as  the  Medium  "had  authori- 
tatively assured  me  of,  how  did  I 
know  but  that,  by  a  sort  of  elective 
affinity,  while  the  one  was  becom- 
ing the  other,  the  canine  and  human 
ingredients  might  prefer  each  other's 
society,  and  by  a  continued  natural 
selection,*  result  in  a  voice  saying, 
As  you  were!  and  the  Whale  subside 
into  the  whitebait,  shrimp,  or  mos- 
quito? Well  then,  thought  I,  with 
such  a  sublime  Future,  why  not  re- 
gard my  existing  "Essence"  as  dis- 
closing the  elements  of  an  orderly 
and  infallible  exposition  of  things 
as  they  certainly  cannot,  but  never- 
theless will  infallibly,  be  1  I,  there- 
fore, rapidly  resolved  to  cut  my  coat 
according  to  my  cloth,  and  accomo- 
date  myself  to  the  Inevitable,  be- 
ginning the  very  next  morning.  At 
length  I  heard  my  friend's  carriage- 
wheels  approaching  the  great  door, 
whither  I  and  Tickler  respectively 
sped  our  way.  My  friend  had  par- 
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taken  sparingly  of  supper,  and  our 
conversation  was  of  a  highly  inter 
esting  (and,  I  trust,  improving) 
character :  the  general  results  be- 
ing represented  by  the  two  Aristo- 
telian formulce, 

11  Did  yon  ever?" 

"Well,  I  never  V 

We  both  examined  Tickler  very 
carefully,  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  fissure  or  suture  to 
be  detected !  He  sighed  much,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  be  let  alone :  and, 
in  fact,  spent  the  next  nine  days  in 
a  Wonder,  which  did  not,  however, 
end  there  :  as  possibly  it  may  be- 
come necessary  hereafter  to  show. 

SPECULATION  CONCERNING  THE 
READER. 

All  I  shall  say,  however,  for  the 
present  is,  that  I  hope  the  reader 
has  had,  as  I  said  I  thought  he 
would  have,  cause  to  thank  his 
stars  that  I  was  not  left  to  Tickler's 
mercy,  as  in  the  case  of  himself 
among  the  thieves,  in  respect  of 
much  of  what  passed  before  my 
own  eyes  between  him  and  THE 
MEDIUM.  The  reader  may,  perhaps, 
be  somewhat  dumfoundered  by  the 
marvellous  matters  which,  with 
much  hesitation,  I  have  thought  fit 
to  lay  before  him  :  and  may  incon- 
tinently ask  me  how  they  can  be 
accounted  for  consistently  with  a 
belief  in  the  apparently  existing 
state  of  Nature  and  Things.  I  cry 
his  mercy,  however,  till  the  proper 
time  comes :  but  solemnly  pledging 
my  word,  in  the  meanwhile,  that 
all  that  has  gone  before,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  completely,  and  to  the 
reader's  own  satisfaction,  in  one  of 
Three  Ways,  in  analogy  to  the  one- 
of-three  courses  system  which  hath 
latterly  been  inaugurated  for  the 
discreet  conduct  of  everything. 

A   PHILOSOPHICAL   FRENZY. 

Oh,  electrical  age  in  which  we  live ! 
What  are  we  1  What  are  we  about  ? 
Whence  came  we  ]  Whither  go 
we  1  Who  is  asking  the  question  ? 
How  is  it  that  Everything  is  not 


See  Mr  Darwin's  '  Theory  of  Development,'  book  xi.,  c.  vii.,  §§  18  et  seq. 
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Something  else  1  Why  should  there 
be  any  longer  relations  between 
Cause  and  Effect  ?  Why  should 
not  everything  be  only  imaginary, 
and  resolve  itself  into  a  State  of 
the  Will,  the  will  of  Everybody, 
Everywhere,  in  Everything]  Why 
not,  ye  great  ones  !  out  with  it  at 
once,  that  all  things  here  below  are 
mere  shadows  nickering  over  the 
surface  of  the  Mirror  of  Magnetism, 
by  its  inherent  energy,  for  the 
amusement  and  guidance  of  No- 
body, except  that  select  Few  to 
whom  is  revealed  the  whole  thing, 
and  especially  the  non-existence  of 
Moral  Entities,  and  the  laughable 
figments  of  belief  and  responsi- 
bility 1 

But  when  will  subside  the  swell 
of  wonder  on  whose  stupendous  un- 
dulation I  have  been  for  the  last 
ten  pages  carried  now  up  to  the 
awful  heights  of  Anything,  then 
down  to  the  profundities  of  No- 
thing !  Enough  has  been  now  said 
— thoughts  and  speculations  flying 
off,  like  sparks  from  an  anvil,  from 
my  mind,  in  its  magnetic  state — to 
set  half  a  dozen  schools  of  the  upper 
Ten  Thousand  of  Philosophers — viz. , 
Sciolists  —  by  the  ears.  After  they 
shall  have  worried  themselves  into 
a  fit  condition  for  being  reasoned 
with,  it  may  please  the  pigs  to  look 
after  them. 

I   RETURN  TO   ORDINARY  THINGS. 

I  now  return  to  the  matters  of 
ordinary  life,  which  had  become 
utterly  unbearable,  at  least  in  Lon- 
don, daring  a  certain  period  of  six 
months  in  this  year  of  grace  1862. 
Ordinary,  had  been  turned,  indeed, 
into  extraordinary,  life — a  life]  of 
fever  and  delirium,  indicated  by  an 
unusual  glare,  glitter,  bustle,  hum, 
crowding,  jostling — arising  out  of 
Babylon  having  got  crammed  to 
bursting  point !  But  why  all  this  1 
It  was  all  owing,  as  I  had  thought, 
to  the  International  Exhibition  : 
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but  that  phenomenon  is  entitled  to 
the  dignity  of  a  section  by  itself. 

CONCERNING  THE   INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

I  have  not  seen  it ;  and  I  shall 
not  see  it. 

Consider  what  I  have  escaped, 
and  shall  have  escaped,  by  the  time 
it  has  closed ! 

To  me,  much  reflecting  on  the 
subject  so  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
in  the  above  pregnant  passage,  it 
appears  that  throughout  the  last 
season,  there  were  five  classes  of 
persons  or  things  who  were  objects 
of  deep  sympathy  :  —  First,  the 
horses  in  the  public  service ;  second- 
ly, the  writers  in  the  public  press  ; 
thirdly,  foreigners  in  London  lodg- 
ings j  fourthly,  the  private  house- 
holders of  London,  blessed  with 
troops  of  country  cousins  and 
friends ;  lastly,  those  who  were, 
by  any  duress,  forced  to  go  day 
after  day  to  the  Exhibition.  The 
mere  recollection  of  what  I  have 
seen,  and  heard,  on  the  subject, 
makes  me  feel  as  thoroughly  jaded 
as  if  I  myself  had  been  toiling  day 
after  day,  with  a  forced  smile,  over 
those  arid  acres  of  crinoline,  which 
Mr  Babbage  has  calculated  would 
cover,  up  to  the  thirty-second  of 
last  month,  no  less  a  surface  than 
thirty  miles  six  furlongs  and  a 
perch  and  a-half !  *  And  it  is  a 
fact  that-  he  has  received  a  com- 
mission from  Lord  Palmerston  to 
calculate,  against  the  opening  of 
Parliament  next  year,  the  quantity 
of  steel  and  iron  diverted  from  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Defences, 
to  those  of  the  female  folly  of  the 
nation,  in  the  matter  of  the  crino- 
line aforesaid. 

MR  BABBAGE   CALCULATING. 

These,  however,  are  the  mere 
fringe  of  that  mighty  process  of 


*  It  is  understood  that  Mr  Babbage  will  not  guarantee  the  exactness  of  the 
latter  figures,  owing  to  his  calculating  machine  having  been  disturbed,  at  a  critical 
part  of  the  process,  by  an  Italian  organist,  to  whom,  shortly  afterwards,  a  police 
magistrate  paid  his  compliments  in  a  moving  strain. 
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calculation  on  which  Mr  Babbage 
is  engaged,  connected  with  this 
monster  Exhibition  j  some  of  the 
approximate  moral  results  of  which 
are,  even  in  their  present  incom- 
plete state,  profoundly  interesting 
and  instructive.  A  scientific  friend, 
who  has  a  vast  number  of  the 
papers  before  him  to  reduce  into 
order,  has  assured  me  that,  as- 
suming the  number  of  visitors  up 
to  the  period  last  mentioned — viz., 
the  32d  of  September  last — to  be 
7,451,206$*,  which  is  believed  to  be 
within  18  of  the  true  number,  the 
following  results  work  out : — 

REMARKABLE   RESULTS. 

Of  these  7,451, 266  J — 

Those  who  went  in  a 
pure  philosophical 
spirit,  ...  58 

Those  who  only  ima- 
gined they  did,  and 
looked  such,  .  .  19,299 

Intelligent  mechanics 

to  see  the  machinery,  98,481 

Those  who  went  for  the 
purpose  of  fine  writ- 
ing, .  .  .  13,202 

Cynics,        .         .         .        72,104 

Those  who  went  to  see 
how  pleased  every- 
body looked,  .  .  35,000 

Those  who  had  no- 
where else  to  go  to, 
and  nothing  else  to 
do  during  the  day 
(substantially  repre- 
senting the  denizens 
of  Tyburnia  and  Bel- 
gravia),  and  conse- 
quently constituting 
the  upper  .  .  10,000 

Those  who  went  to  eat 

and  drink  there,  ,  3,320,146ft 

Pickpockets  (return  dif- 
ficult), say,  .  :  „  70,000 

Those  who  went  to  see 

and  be  seen,  .  .  3,996,146 

Those  who  went  be- 
cause it  would  not  do 
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to  say  they  had  not 

been,  .  .  .  100,069 

Those  who  went  to  see 
the  pictures,  with 
the  least  notion  of 
what  a  picture  was,  1,628 

Connoisseurs,      .         .  1,555,444 

Those  who  liked  music, 
and  knew  aught 
about  it,  .  i  *>  13,231 

Do.,  knowing  nothing 

about  it,  .  .  1,003,221 

Those  who  went  as  pre- 
arranged in  ball- 
rooms over  night,  .  661,247 

Ladies,  to  turn  up  their 

noses  at  other  ladies,  600,666 

Those  who  went  for 
downright  flirtation, — 

CRACK   OF  THE   CALCULI. 

Mr  Babbage' s  machine  had  been 
observed  labouring  considerably  af- 
ter entering  into  these  highly-rari- 
fied  regions,  and  occasioned  him  and 
his  vigilant  and  skilful  assistants 
much  anxiety.  One  of  them  urged 
him  not  to  enter  on  the  last  cal- 
culation, as  one  of  extreme  delicacy, 
danger,  and  difficulty.  He  said,  how- 
ever, that  difficulty  was  not  a  word 
in  his  vocabulary,  and  insisted  on 
prosecuting  the  inquiry — first  cast- 
ing his  eye  carefully  over  as  much 
of  the  infinitesimal  analysis  ma- 
chinery as  was  in  sight.  Finding 
all  right,  he  put  the  screw  on  ;  and 
all  went  well  till  a  loud  crack  was 
heard,  just  as  the  indicator  was  be- 
ginning to  register  the  last  head  at 
a  pretty  stiff  figure  in  millions,  and 
everything  stopped.  Mr  Babbage, 
on  recovering  from  the  shock,  looked 
closely  in  to  the  machinery,  and 
found  that  both  the  Integral  and 
Differential  Calculi  had  cracked ! 
unable  to  resist  the  immense  strain 
on  them,  and  were  consequently  in- 
capable of  further  action.  He  was 
prevented  resuming  work  till  he 
had  succeeded  in  borrowing  two 
new  calculi  from  the  Academy  at 
Paris ;  the  Royal  Society  of  London 


*  The  fraction  indicates  the  children  that  have,  of  course,  been  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  forms  an  inconceivably  difficult  element  in  the  calculation, 
t  See  last  note. 
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declining,  through  its  gallant  Presi- 
dent, General  Sabine,  to  allow  those 
under  his  control  to  be  used  in  any 
such  dangerous  and  questionable 
service — to  say  nothing  of  his  re- 
quiring them  for  the  purpose  of  his 
own  researches  into  the  periodic 
variations  of  the  sun's  spots,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  correlation 
between  terrestrial  and  animal  mag- 
netism, and  the  amount  and  direc- 
tion of  force  requisite  for  transmis- 
sion in  cross  currents,  through  a 
sufficiently  crass  Medium.  Mr  Bab- 
bage,  after  weighing  the  new  calculi 
(said  to  have  been  those  used  by  La 
Place),  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  to 
ascertain  their  perfect  equiponder- 
ateness,  carefully  inserted  them  in 
the  machinery.  They  had  not  been 
long  in  motion  when  their  superio- 
rity over  the  cracked  ones  quickly  be- 
came apparent :  for  they  detected  a 
somewhat  serious  and  very  mortify- 
ing error  in  the  preceding  calcula- 
tions— viz.,  that  in  estimating  the 
number  of  visitors,  no  account  had 
been  taken  of  season-ticket  holders, 
and  those  others  who  revisited  the 
Exhibition  twice  or  of  tener !  Doubt- 
less this  had  been  due  to  those  mu- 
sical disturbing  Forces  which  were 
approximately  estimated  by  the  as- 
tute police  functionary  to  whom  they 
had  been  from  time  to  time  referred 
as  aforesaid.*  Thus  much  of  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
of  which  I  suspect  that  few  people 
would  have  dared  to  write  as  frank- 
ly as  I  have  ;  bringing  out,  as  I 
have  done,  its  occult  qualities,  its 
latent  tendencies,  its  moral  and  so- 
cial aspects  and  influences,  as  far  as 
hitherto,  in  a  general  way,  ascer- 
tained, or  fairly  deemed  ascertain- 
able. 

LONDON  GOES   OUT  OF  TOWN. 

London,  after  long  struggling 
with  this  fresh  accession  of  fever, 
was  ordered,  and  went,  out  of  town 
for  the  benefit  of  its  health,  which 
accounts  for  my  being  where  I  am. 
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I  cannot,  however,  omit  to  mention 
a  redeeming  feature  in  the  late 
season  ;  a  veritable  oasis  in  the 
intellectual  desert,  recalled  to  my 
attention  by  Tickler.  He  had  been 
sitting  for  his  portrait  one  day  to 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer :  whom  I  am 
thinking  of  giving  as  difficult  a  com- 
mission as  that  great  artist  ever  had 
to  execute — namely,  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  that  remarkable  scene  which 
has  passed  before  the  reader — the 
interview  effected  by  the  Medium 
between  the  two  Ticklers.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  this  that  I  sent 
Tickler  II.  to  him  ;  but  the  poor 
dog  imagined  that  it  was  to  his  own 
comeliness  alone  that  he  had  been 
indebted  for  this  great  distinction  ! 
Now  it  was  while  conversing  with 
another  dog  in  Sir  Edwin's  waiting 
room  that  Tickler  made  the  astound- 
ing discovery  that  there  was  about 
to  appear  in  London — something 
like  an  exhibition — to  wit,  a  Dog 
Show  !  My  daughter  told  me  that 
she  was  sure  he  had  heard  some- 
thing or  other  which  excited  him, 
for  he  ran  so  fast  that  he  dragged 
her  along  much  faster  than  pleased 
her  on  so  hot  an  afternoon.  He 
said  nothing,  however,  till  my  little 
family  had  retired  for  the  night. 

TICKLER'S  DISCOVERY. 

I  had  just  closed  my  library  door, 
and  was  going  to  poke  dispiritedly 
about  among  the  mass  of  "  every- 
thing "  (with  which  I  had  got  quite 
out  of  conceit),  when  he  jumped 
on  the  chair  which  had  just  been 
vacated  by  my  wife,  and  said,  with 
much  excitement,  "  There's  to  be  an 
Exhibition  of  Dogs,  sir!"  After 
a  pause  of  astonishment,  I  said  I 
feared  London  could  not  hold  two 
such  Exhibitions  at  the  same  time. 
So,  he  said,  it  had  struck  himself  ; 
but  he  had  heard  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer  himself  say  that  it  was  to  be 
so,  nevertheless,  and  that  as  long  as 
it  lasted  it  would  eclipse  both  the 
International  Exhibition  and  the 


*  In  sober  seriousness,  Mr  Babbage's  Calculating  Machine  is  one  of  the  treasures 
deposited  in  the  International  Exhibition  ;  which  contains  scarcely  a  greater  triumph 
of  human  ingenuity. 
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Crystal  Palace,  and  was  a  grand 
idea  !  After  some  striking  observa- 
tions, such  as  never  would  have 
occurred  to  myself,  or  to  any  one 
but  a  dog,  and  one,  too,  of  no 
little  quaintness  and  acuteness,  I 
said  musingly,  aloud,  "A  dog  show ! 
— humph!  We  shall  have  a  cat 
show  next ! "  on  which  Tickler,  with 
a  look  of  supreme  disgust,  got  down 
from  his  chair,  and  went  under  the 
sofa.  "Ay,"  I  continued,  infinitely 
tickled  with  the  idea — "  and  a  mouse 
show  next ! "  I  heard  a  queer  little 
noise  issuing  from  under  the  sofa  ; 
and  what  do  you  think  it  was  1 
Tickler,  too,  tickled  by  tne  idea,  was 
laughing  as  if  he  would  split  his  little 
black  nose  !  He  soon  recovered  his 
good-humour,  and  came  from  under 
the  sofa  still  smiling :  scratched 
his  ear  in  an  embarrassed  kind  of 
way,  and  resumed  speech.  I  saw 
there  was  something  or  other  in  the 
wind,  which  would  come  in  its  own 
good  time.  So  it  did ;  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  beating  about  the  bush, 
he  modestly  intimated,  that  if  he 
went,  he  thought  it  not  impossible 
that  he  should  gain  the  Skye 
Terrier  prize  ! ! ! 

TICKLER  AND  THE  DOG  SHOW. 

"  Nonsense,  Tickler ! "  said  I, 
but  really  I  did  not  think  it  was  : 
for,  as  I  looked  at  Tickler,  who  had 
been  carefully  washed  and  combed 
that  very  afternoon,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, I  began  to  think  I  might  win 
the  prize  !  for  such,  a  judicial  friend 
tells  me,  would  be  the  legal  effect 
of  Tickler's  carrying  off  the  prize. 
Tickler,  not  knowing  what  was  pass- 
ing through  my  mind,  looked  up 
timidly,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  that 
he  heard  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  tell  a 
lady  who  came  to  look  at  him  (i.e. 
at  the  dog)  that  he,  Sir  Edwin, 
thought  Tickler  very  likely  to  carry 
off  the  prize  ! 

"  Tickler  ! "  I  exclaimed,  gravely. 

"  He  did,  sir,  indeed  ! " 

"Well— I'll  write  to  Sir  Edwin 
and  see  how  it  is ! " 

Tickler  did  not  look  in  the  least 
disconcerted. 


What,  or  whether  anything,  pass 
ed  between  Sir  Edwin  and  me  01 
the  subject,  does  not  much  signify 
but  as  soon  as  it  got  whisperer 
about  that  Tickler  was  likely  t« 
figure  in  the  Dog  Show,  trouble 
came  round  me  like  a  cloud  of  gnats 

I  AM  PERSECUTED  BY  GREAT  LADIES. 

The  Duchess  of  Tadcaster,  th 
Marchioness  of  Birmingham,  and 
host  of  other  lady  dog-fanciers  sen 
in  to  the  committee  of  selection, 
joint  protest  against  a  talking  do 
being  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  whic' 
would  be  most  unfair  to  the  othe 
exhibitors.  When  I  thought 
had  got  over  the  difficulty  b 
entering  into  a  bond  that  th 
dog  should  do  nothing  but  joi 
occasionally  in  the  grand  chorus  c 
bow-wow  !  the  ladies  aforesaid,  wh 
had  sat  for  the  purpose  in  a  littl 
conclave  at  Almacks,  came  to 
unanimous  determination  to  sen 
in  a  second  protest  against  Tickler 
going,  unless  I  would  also  bin 
myself  not  to  let  it  be  known  the 
it  was  OUK  Tickler !  Yours,  '  Maga 
and  mine  !  And  these  fair  exactin 
competitors  had  devised  such  a  con 
plicated  process  for  conveying  Tic] 
ler  anonymously,  or  under  the  nanc 
of  Pop,  that  I  wellnigh  gave  up  tl 
idea  in  despair.  But  when  at  lengt 
these  pretty  tyrants  intimated  thi 
if  I  did  not  yield,  Almacks  woul 
for  the  future  be  closed  to  my  lad; 
hood,  they  thought  the  matter  ha 
become  very  serious  indeed.  Her 
at  my  plagues  came  upon  me  froi 
another  quarter :  all  my  chief  lad 
friends  sent  me  in  a  round  robi] 
containing  a  threat  of  such  a  natui 
that  I  shall  say  here  only,  "both< 
the  Dog  Show  ! " 

Yet  the  idea  was  excellent — bu 
heigho !  This  topic  is  far  too  ir 
portant  to  come  in  at  the  tail  of  IE 
paper.  Besides,  it  is  late  in  tl 
month ;  and  late  in  the  day — * 
good  night,  '  Maga ' ! 

Done  at  the  sea-side,  Septer 
ber  1862,  in  the  presence,  and  I 
the  favour,  thus  far,  of  the  Do, 
Stealers  of  Tickler  II. 
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ITALY   AND  FRANCE. 


ITALY  has  experienced  another 
of  those  crises  which  have  so  fre- 
quently accelerated  or  retarded  its 
fortunes  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  which  are  inevitable  events  in 
the  history  of  a  country  which  va- 
cillates between  order  and  revolu- 
tion, between  ardent  patriotism  and 
a  repulsive  subserviency  to  the  po- 
licy of  a  foreign  Power.  This  time 
the  crisis  threatened  to  produce 
"  confusion  worse  confounded  ;" 
and  so  many  varied  and  conflicting 
interests  were  involved  that  at  first 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the 
actual  issue.  Garibaldi  was  against 
Napoleon,  and  Napoleon  was  against 
him  ;  nothing  could  change  the 
respective  attitudes  of  these  two 
parties  in  the  strife.  But  between 
these  antagonists  stood  a  third 
party,  the  Italian  Government, 
which  in  heart  was  with  Gari- 
baldi, yet  in  act  had  to  be  the 
friend  of  France,  the  shield  of  a 
foreign  occupation  which  was  the 
misery  of  the  new  Italian  king- 
dom. A  like  duality  of  sentiment 
perplexed  the  Italian  people.  Eveiy 
man  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea  de- 
sired with  his  whole  heart  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  for 
which  Garibaldi  took  up  arms ; 
yet  all  but  the  more  enthusiastic 
spirits  had  to  condemn  his  move- 
ment, because  only  a  miracle  could 
make  it  successful.  When  Gari- 
baldi took  his  life  in  his  hand,  and 
calmly  and  deliberately  commenced 
his  desperate  and  romantic  expedi- 
tion to  wrest  the  capital  of  Italy 
from  the  foreign  tyrant,  there  was 
hesitation  at  Turin,  anger  and  alarm 
at  the  Tuileries.  Every  one  knew 
that  the  Solitary  of  Caprera  would 
keep  his  word — that  the  Sword  of 
Italy  would  not  falter  in  his  course 
— and  that  the  hero  of  Varesa  and 
Marsala  could  make  a  handful  of 
men  give  employment  to  an  army. 
Preposterous,  unheard-of  as  were 
the  odds  against  him — two  power- 
ful Governments  against  a  single- 
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handed  adventurer — such  was  the 
known  character  of  the  man  that 
the  moment  he  proclaimed  for  his 
motto,  "  Rome  or  Death  ! "  all 
Europe  acknowledged  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis.  Now  that  we  have 
seen  the  combat  of  Aspromonte, 
which  snuffed  out  the  enterprise 
and  stained  Italian  soil  with  Gari- 
baldi's blood,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
the  intense  excitement  and  dis- 
quietude which  reigned  a  few  hours 
before  :  but  had  Garibaldi  been  al- 
lowed to  march  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  been  joined  by  the  bands 
which  were  ready  to  co-operate  with 
him,  it  would  have  been  found  that 
the  general  disquietude  was  not  mis- 
placed. As  it  was,  we  have  seen  more 
French  troops  despatched  to  Rome, 
and  the  French  fleet  cast  anchor  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  instructions 
(it  was  alleged)  to  oppose  Garibaldi ; 
and  rumours  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  informed  the  Em- 
peror that  in  such  a  case  our  Medi- 
terranean squadron  would  receive 
instructions  to  oppose  the  inter- 
vention. Finally,  in  Italy  itself,  we 
see  one-half  of  the  country  under 
martial  law, — we  see  the  prisons 
filled  with  officers  of  the  army  and 
members  of  the  Italian  Parliament, 
— the  popular  agitation  testified  by 
risings  at  Genoa,  Como,  Milan, 
Brescia,  Florence,  and  throughout 
Sicily,  —  and  blood  shed  in  the 
streets  in  order  to  repress  the  de- 
monstrations of  sympathy  for  Gari- 
baldi and  of  hatred  to  the  French. 

The  story  of  this  most  recent 
crisis  may  be  told  in  a  few  lines. 
The  whole  affair  was  over  in  a  few 
days.  But  the  movement  of  Gari- 
baldi was  not  an  isolated  event. 
It  has  a  nexus  which  indissolubly 
unites  it  with  the  history  of  the 
last  three  years,  and  with  the  self- 
ish and  domineering  policy  of  the 
French  Government  towards  Italy. 
How  was  it  that  the  most  loyal 
and  devoted  man  in  Italy  became  a 
rebel  1  Or  can  he  be  called  a  rebel 
2L 
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who  did  everything  in  the  name 
and  for  the  advantage  of  his  king  1 
And  how  came  it  that  the  King 
should  oppose  and  imprison  the 
man  who  had  given  him  a  king- 
dom, who  was  the  greatest  support 
of  his  throne,  and  whose  object  was 
to  terminate  a  foreign  occupation 
against  which  the  King  ceaselessly 
murmured,  and  which  every  Italian 
statesman  had  condemned  1 

From  the  hour  when  peace  was 
signed  at  Villafranca,  it  became 
manifest  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  making  a  tool  of  Italy, 
and  that  his  supreme  object  was 
to  keep  that  country  divided  and 
weak.  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Komagna,  had  declared 
themselves  united  to  Sardinia  :  but 
at  Villafranca  Napoleon  decreed 
that  they  should  be  sundered 
from  their  new  connection,  and 
given  back  to  their  former  rulers. 
He  proposed  that  Italy  should  be 
formed  into  a  Confederation,  of 
which  the  head  was  to  be  the  Pope, 
and  whose  jarring  and  irreconcila- 
ble elements  would  prevent  all  com- 
mon action,  and  present  a  most 
favourable  field  for  the  tactics  of 
French  policy.  He  also  claimed 
and  wrenched  from  the  Sardinian 
Government  two  Italian  provinces, 
to  compensate  himself  for  that  war, 
which  he  had  proclaimed  to  Europe 
was  waged  solely  for  an  "  idea." 

Count  Cavour,  however,  was  as 
bold  and  unscrupulous  a  schemer 
as  the  Emperor ;  and  he  was  as 
resolved  to  accomplish  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  as  the  Emperor  was 
to  oppose  it.  Deliberate  and  re- 
peated votes  of  the  population  in 
Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the 
Romagna,  first  by  universal  suffrage 
and  afterwards  by  the  medium  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  united 
these  provinces  so  firmly  to  Sar- 
dinia, that  the  Emperor,  who  prides 
himself  on  being  the  "  elect  of  the 
people/'  could  at  last  no  longer 
oppose,  though  he  exacted  a  heavy 
"compensation"  for  the  annexation. 
But  Count  Cavour  was  resolved  to 
push  the  game  further.  It  was  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Papal 
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States  that  had  first  rendered  ur- 
gent the  Italian  question  :  it  was  a 
demand  for  reforms  in  the  Roman 
States  that  Napoleon  had  made 
the  pretext  for  his  quarrel  with 
Austria.  The  Austrians  were  now  ex- 
pelled, the  French  remained, — but 
not  a  single  reform  had  been  made, 
and  the  Romans  were  discontented 
as  ever.  Count  Cavour  desired  to 
settle  this  business  while  the  Ital- 
ians were  still  elate  with  the  desire 
for  unity,  but  he  knew  he  could 
only  accomplish  his  purpose  by  in- 
direct action. 

Then  it  was  that  Garibaldi  first 
offered  himself  to  accomplish  what 
his  King  and  Government  desired 
but  had  not  the  courage  or  the 
power  to  attempt.  He  entered  the 
Romagna  (which,  as  Napoleon  re- 
fused to  recognise  its  annexation 
to  Sardinia,  was  still  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Turin), 
was  unanimously  elected  General- 
issimo of  Central  Italy,  established 
his  headquarters  at  Bologna,  and 
issued  an  address  to  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  of  the  Pope — inviting 
them  as  sons  of  a  free  country  to 
sheath  their  swords  rather  than 
use  them  against  a  people  which 
rose  for  its  rights.  An  invasion  of 
the  Papal  States  seemed  imminent. 
In  our  own  country,  "  Peter's 
pence"  were  being  collected  for 
the  one  side,  and  a  Garibaldi  fund 
for  the  other.  The  occasion  is  me- 
morable for  the  letter  which  it 
called  forth  from  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough,  who  publicly  announced 
that  he  had  subscribed  to  the 
Garibaldi  fund,  and  called  upon 
"  all  those  who  wish  well  to  the 
cause  of  independence  in  Italy"  to 
do  likewise — as  a  means  of  sup- 
plying "  arms,  organisation,  and 
discipline "  to  the  population  of 
Central  Italy.  The  creation  of  a 
great,  united,  and  independent  State 
in  Italy,  he  said,  would  tend  more 
than  any  other  measure  which  could 
be  adopted  to  secure  the  peace  of 
Central  Europe.  "  Incapable  of  en- 
tertaining projects  of  conquests  be- 
yond the  Alps,  such  a  State  would 
have  a  common  interest  with  Aus- 
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tria  in  closing  that  natural  barrier 
against  the  foreigner  ;  and  Austria, 
relieved  from  all  apprehension  on 
the  side  of  Italy,  would,  in  union 
with  Germany,  pre  ient  on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  Vistula  a  concentrated 
strength  which  no  ambition  would 
assail,  because  none  could  hope  to 
overcome.  This,"  said  the  noble 
Earl,  "  was  the  opinion  I  formed 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  I  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1816.  I  have  adhered  to 
it  through  life." 

A  corps  of  the  French  army, 
consisting  of  five  divisions  of  in- 
fantry and  one  of  cavalry,  was  still 
at  Milan — besides  the  army  of  occu- 
pation at  Rome ;  and  the  Turin 
Government  succumbed  to  the  me- 
naces from  the  Tuileries.  At  the 
eleventh  hour,  the  utmost  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Garibaldi 
to  make  him  desist  from  his  enter- 
prise ;  and  at  the  personal  instance 
of  the  King,  he  gave  up  his  project, 
resigned  his  command  of  the  army 
of  Central  Italy,  and  withdrew  into 
private  life.  This  was  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  Garibaldi,  inflex- 
ible with  others,  showed  that  almost 
Quixotic  devotion  to  the  wishes  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  which  marked 
his  whole  career,  and  which  again 
and  again  held  him  back  when  on 
the  eve  of  prosecuting  his  most 
cherished  enterprises.  In  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  Italians,  from  Nice, 
on  18th  November  1859,  he  said  : 
"  I  leave  for  the  moment  the  mili- 
tary service.  On  the  day  when 
Victor  Emmanuel  shall  again  call 
his  soldiers  to  arms  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  country,  I  will 
again  find  a  weapon  of  some  sort, 
and  a  place  by  the  side  of  my  valiant 
companions.  The  miserable  tortu- 
ous policy  which  for  a  time  disturbs 
the  maj  estic  march  of  our  affairs  must 
convince  us  that  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  draw  close  round  the  valorous 
and  loyal  soldier  of  independence, 
who  is  incapable  of  retrograding  in 
his  sublime  and  generous  path." 
Thus,  in  the  very  pressure  of 
French  influence  which  thwarted 
his  plans  and  caused  his  resigna- 
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tion  of  his  command.  Garibaldi 
saw  only  a  fresh  reason  for  rallying 
round  the  King  to  strengthen  his 
hands  by  the  support  of  a  united 
people.  A  few  days  later,  as  he 
set  sail  from  Genoa  to  his  little 
island  of  Caprera  (Nov.  23),  he 
took  farewell  of  his  "  companions 
in  arms  in  Central  Italy"  in  a 
proclamation  which  contained  the 
following  sentences  :  "  Diplomacy 
does  not  know  that  in  your  free 
and  independent  hearts  there  ger- 
minates the  seeds  of  a  worldwide 
revolution,  if  our  rights  shall  not 
be  recognised,  and  if  people  will 
not  allow  us  to  be  masters  in  our 
own  home.  We  desire  to  invade 
no  foreign  soil ;  let  us  remain  un- 
molested on  our  own  !  Whosoever 
attempts  to  gainsay  this  our  deter- 
mination will  find  that  we  will 
never  be  slaves,  unless  they  succeed 
in  crushing  by  force  an  entire  peo- 
ple ready  to  die  for  freedom.  But 
even  should  we  all  fall,  we  shall 
bequeath  to  future  generations  a 
legacy  of  hatred  and  vengeance 
against  foreign  domination  ;  the 
inheritance  of  each  of  our  sons  will 
be  a  rifle  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  rights ;  and,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  the  oppressor  will  never 
sleep  soundly." 

We  recall  these  old  proclamations, 
they  so  thoroughly  depict  the  man. 
Garibaldi  was  open  as  the  day, — 
and  the  purposes  of  his  heart  never 
changed.  He  would  free  Italy  or 
die.  There  is  one  curious  point  in 
the  above  proclamation.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  made  no  appeal 
to  Hungarians  or  any  other  nation- 
ality to  rise  in  insurrection.  All 
that  he  wanted  was,  that  Italy 
should  be  allowed  to  manage  her 
own  affairs.  "  We  want  to  invade 
no  foreign  soil ;  let  us  remain  un- 
molested on  our  own."  It  was  not 
till  nearly  a  year  afterwards — it  was 
not  until  he  found  that  the  "  foreign 
domination"  continued,  and  that 
the  Italians  were  not  allowed  to  be 
masters  in  their  own  home,  that  he 
began  to  appeal  for  co-operation  to 
other  peoples  in  order  to  obtain, 
"  by  a  worldwide  revolution,"  those 
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rights  of  independence  which  his 
own  country  was  not  strong  enough 
to  vindicate  for  herself.  Whose, 
then,  was  the  "  foreign  domina- 
tion ? "  It  is  singular  how  Gari- 
baldi avoids  naming  France  or  Na- 
poleon in  his  repeated  proclama- 
tions. As  if  not  to  embarrass  his 
Government,  it  is  always  in  a  gene- 
ral way  that  he  alludes  to  them. 
It  was  not  till  matters  had  reached 
the  last  crisis,  and  when  he  was 
ready  to  break  with  the  Govern- 
ment itself  rather  than  tolerate  the 
"  foreign  domination"  any  longer, 
that  he  denounced  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  by  name  as  the  arch- 
enemy of  Italian  unity  and  freedom. 
Ever  since  the  peace  of  Villa- 
franca,  Austria  has  kept  aloof  from 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  She  guarded 
her  own  possessions  in  Venetia,  but 
oeyond  that  she  did  nothing.  She 
has  professed  and  observed  through- 
out a  policy  of  most  rigorous  non- 
intervention. The  only  time  that 
her  bitter  enemy,  Cavour,  could  find 
a  pretext  for  impugning  her  neutral- 
ity, was  when  recruits  proceeded 
from  her  shores  to  join  the  army 
which  Lamoriciere  was  forming  for 
the  Pope  :  but  in  that  instance,  if 
blame  there  were  at  all,  it  was 
shared  to  at  least  an  equal  extent 
by  England,  Belgium,  France,  and 
Spain.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  never  ceased  to  interfere  with 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  in  July  1859,  the  Emperor 
engaged  before  Europe  that  all  his 
troops  should  immediately  be  with- 
drawn from  Italy.  Nevertheless 
he  kept  a  full  corps  of  his  army  at 
Milan  until  he  had  wrung  from  the 
Sardinian  Government  the  cession 
of  Savoy  and  Nice ;  finally  with- 
drawing them  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  regiments  passed  through 
the  ceded  provinces  at  the  very 
time  that  the  farce  was  gone  through 
of  obtaining  from  the  people  a  vote 
of  annexation  to  France !  Eome 
also  was  held  with  a  grasp  that 
seemed  rather  to  tighten  than  to 
relax.  In  the  spring  of  1859  the 
grand  complaint  which  Napoleon 
brought  against  Austria  was,  that 
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he  was  most  anxious  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Home,  as  that  was 
an  unjustifiable  occupation,  but 
that  he  could  not  withdraw  from 
Rome  unless  the  Austrians  with- 
drew from  Ancona.  Like  the  score 
of  excuses  since  invented  for  re- 
taining possession  of  Rome,  this 
was  sheer  hypocrisy  :  as  the  event 
has  amply  proved.  The  Austrians 
withdrew  entirely  from  Central 
Italy  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war, 
but  Napoleon,  instead  of  withdraw- 
ing his  garrison,  reinforced  it  until 
it  became  an  army  of  occupation, 
and  took  up  strategical  positions 
commanding  the  whole  patrimony 
of  St  Peter.  "  Ote-toi  de  la  que 
je  m'y  mette"  was  Napoleon's  sole 
object  in  making  war  upon  Austria. 
He  desired  to  take  from  Austria 
her  ascendancy  in  Italy  in  order 
that  he  himself  might  step  into 
her  place.  An  independent  and 
united  Italy  was  the  very  last  thing 
which  he  desired  ;  and,  while  Aus- 
tria has  wholly  abstained  from 
meddling  with  the  Italians  in  their 
work  of  unification,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  has  never  ceased  to 
harass  and  obstruct  them  to  the 
utmost.  It  is  a  striking  contrast ! 
The  "  old  enemy"  proclaims  and 
observes  the  most  perfect  neutrality, 
and,  far  from  seeking  to  profit  by 
the  troubles  of  Italy,  declares  that 
she  has  no  thought  of  reacquir- 
ing  the  provinces  which  she  lost ; 
whereas  the  "  generous  friend,"  the 
"  magnanimous  ally,"  wrenches  pro- 
vinces from  the  new  kingdom,  re- 
tains military  possession  of  her 
most  important  region,  and  seeks 
to  make  the  Court  of  Turin  the 
satellite  of  his  power  and  the  re- 
gistrar of  his  decrees. 

After  nine  months'  delay — dur- 
ing which  time  Parma,  Modena, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Romagna  had  by 
Napoleon's  policy  been  kept  with- 
out a  Government,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  weary  of  their  position, 
and  give  up  their  desire  for  union 
with  Sardinia  —  Savoy  and  Nice 
were  yielded  up  to  France,  and  the 
King  was  permitted  to  accept  the 
sovereignty  of  his  new  provinces  in 
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Central  Italy.  Victor  Emmanuel 
set  out  on  a  tour  amongst  his  new 
subjects,  and  while  he  was  thus 
absent  from  Turin,  Garibaldi  sud- 
denly embarked  from  Genoa  (5th 
May  1860)  and  set  sail  for  Sicily. 
For  three  months  previously  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  had  been  rife 
with  political  discontent  and  agita- 
tion ;  and  since  the  beginning  of 
April,  Sicily  had  witnessed  various 
outbreaks,  and  Vas  in  a  state  of 
chronic  rebellion.  Garibaldi's  heart 
was  set  upon  expelling  the  French 
from  Rome,  and  his  desire  still 
was  to  invade  the  Roman  States 
from  Tuscany  and  the  Romagna. 
But  Count  Cavour  saw  this  would 
be  an  open  defiance  of  their  "  Im- 
perial ally,"  and  adroitly  suggested 
another  field  of  operations  in  Sicily, 
secretly  furnished  money  and  sup- 
plies for  the  expedition,  and  winked 
at  the  preparations  for  it.  "  It  was 
not  I,"  said  Garibaldi  in  his  first 
proclamation,  "  who  advised  an  in- 
surrection in  Sicily ;  but  from  the 
moment  that  our  Sicilian  brethren 
threw  themselves  into  the  struggle, 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  assist 
them.  Our  battle-cry  will  be  'Italy 
and  Victor  Emmanuel !'" 

If  we  would  understand  Gari- 
baldi's last  enterprise  against  the 
French  power  at  Rome,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  what  happened  two 
years  ago,  when  he  sought  to  ac- 
complish the  same  object  by  first 
conquering  or  "  liberating"  South- 
ern Italy.  Once  landed  in  Sicily, 
Garibaldi  was  beyond  the  control 
of  his  own  Government ;  and  al- 
though assuming  the  Dictatorship 
of  Sicily  "  in  the  name  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,"  he  delayed  the  vote 
for  the  formal  annexation  of  the 
island  to  Sardinia  until  he  should 
have  completed  his  enterprise.  He 
followed  the  same  course  in  Naples. 
In  this  way  he  avoided  compromis- 
ing his  Government  in  his  acts  ; 
and  with  the  same  object,  before 
sailing  from  Genoa,  he  had  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  Sardinian 
army.  This  at  first  suited  Cavour  to 
a  nicety.  He  had  secretly  aided  the 
expedition,  but  he  knew  he  must 
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be  in  a  position  to  disown  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, furious  at  the  prospect 
of  further  accessions  of  territory 
and  power  to  the  Italian  kingdom, 
demanded  of  Count  Cavour  that 
Garibaldi  should  be  stopped  in  his 
career,  the  reply  of  course  was, 
that  the  Government  had  no  hold 
over  Garibaldi — that  he  was  beyond 
their  jurisdiction.  How  keenly  the 
Emperor  felt  at  this  thwarting  of 
his  policy  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  menaces  which  he  employed  in 
order  to  induce  the  British  as  well 
as  the  Sardinian  Government  to 
interpose  to  stop  the  march  of  Gari- 
baldi. On  Tuesday  the  15th  of 
May — we  can  state — Lord  Cowley 
was  sent  for  to  the  Tuileries,  where 
he  found  the  Emperor,  attended  by 
his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M. 
de  Thouvenel.  The  Emperor  said 
"it  was  necessary  there  should  be 
no  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the 
change  which  Garibaldi's  expedition 
might  effect  in  the  policy  of  France. 
He  had  frankly  warned  the  Sar- 
dinian Government  of  the  conse- 
quences. The  principle  which  he 
had  recently  laid  down  [in  the  case 
of  Savoy  and  Nice]  must  again  be 
applied,  in  the  event  of  further  an- 
nexations being  made  to  Sardinia. 
The  balance  of  power,  again  dis- 
turbed, must,  in  the  case  of  France 
at  least,  again  be  redressed  by  the 
territorial  extension  of  the  Empire. 
The  warning  which  he  had  given 
to  the  Sardinian  Government  he 
would  now  give  to  her  Majesty's. 
He  was  anxious  that  there  should 
be  no  misapprehension  as  to  his 
policy  and  intentions."  A  more 
presumptuous  and  audacious  speech 
was  never  made  by  any  sovereign  to 
the  ambassador  of  an  independent 
Power.  We  do  not  know  the  nature 
of  the  reply  which  Lord  Cowley 
was  instructed  to  make  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Cabinet ;  but  from 
the  course  which  they  pursued,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  they  took  the 
Emperor's  threats  at  their  true  value. 
If  the  Emperor  had  felt  able  to  exe- 
cute his  threat,  he  would  not  have 
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uttered  it.  He  was  frank,  because 
he  wished  to  make  use  of  this  threat 
in  order  to  frighten  England  and 
Sardinia  into  joining  him  in  a  mili- 
tary intervention  against  Garibaldi. 
If  Sardinia  would  act  against  Gari- 
baldi, he  might  do  so  too,  to  "help" 
his  ally ;  but  unless  Sardinia  could 
be  forced  to  invoke  his  aid,  or  un- 
less he  were  supported  by  England, 
he  could  not  venture  to  intervene. 
Shortly  afterwards,  when  Garibaldi 
had  become  master  of  Sicily,  the 
French  Emperor  proposed  to  the 
British  Government  to  join  with 
him  in  preventing  Garibaldi  cross- 
ing over  to  the  mainland.  But  our 
Government  refused  to  interfere 
(Lord  Palmerston  overruling  Lord 
John  Russell's  willingness  to  do  so) : 
and  the  Government  of  Turin  also 
contrived  to  elude  compliance  with 
their  ally's  dema'nds. 

In  a  few  days'  time  Garibaldi, 
without  firing  a  shot  on  the  main- 
land, was  master  of  Naples, — and 
the  idol  of  the  whole  population  of 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  South 
of  the  Volturno,  a  word  from  him 
was  law,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea ;  he  might  have  been  king,  with 
universal  acclamation,  had  he  so 
chosen.  The  whole  forces  of  South- 
ern Italy  were  at  his  disposal.  And 
he  proclaimed  his  purpose  of  march- 
ing upon  Rome.  This  brought  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  to 
a  crisis.  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Cavour  wished  the  French  out  of 
Rome  almost  as  passionately  as 
Garibaldi  did ;  but,  half  cajoled 
and  wholly  frightened  by  their  ally 
at  the  Tuileries,  they  had  to  dis- 
own and  condemn  the  project. 
On  his  part  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  did  not  mistake  the  grav- 
ity of  the  crisis.  Superficial  ob- 
servers, then,  as  lately,  talked 
of  the  hopelessness  of  Garibaldi 
entering  into  hostilities  with  so 
great  a  Power  as  France ;  but  the 
Emperor  knew  better.  He  knew 
that  if  Garibaldi  advanced  against 
Rome  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of 
half  of  Italy,  it  would  be  the  knell 
of  the  French  occupation.  The 
Emperor  dared  not  make  his  troops 
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fight  against  the  Italians.  For  hin 
to  oppose  a  popular  movement  lik 
this,  and  repel  the  Italian  hosts  a 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  wouL 
have  been  suicide.  He  would  hav 
forfeited  his  prestige  as  the  "  libe 
rator"  of  Italy — his  name  wouL 
become  as  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  th 
Italians  as  it  already  was  to  Gar: 
baldi — and  he  would  lose  all  hop 
of  that  co-operation  on  the  part  o 
Italy  without  which  he  could  no 
carry  out  his  ambitious  policy  o: 
the  Rhine  and  in  the  Eastern  ques 
tion.  How  was  he  to  avert  th 
danger  1  Garibaldi,  in  order  t 
keep  himself  free,  firmly  refused  t 
have  Naples  and  Sicily  annexed  t 
Sardinia ;  for,  if  the  annexatio: 
took  place,  he  would  come  unde 
the  jurisdiction  of  Turin,  and  thai 
he  knew,  was  tantamount  to  th 
jurisdiction  of  the  Emperor  of  th 
French.  "  A  t  Rome,  people  of  Pi 
lermo  !"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  pr( 
clamations,  "  we  will  proclaim  th 
kingdom  of  Italy;  and  then  onl 
will  be  sanctified  the  great  family 
bond."  Again  he  said,  "We  WL 
soon  proclaim  the  annexation  t 
the  kingdom  of  the  'Re  Galar 
tuomp/  but/rom  ilw  summit  of  tl 
Quirinal, — when  Italy  is  able  t 
see  all  her  children  united."  Gar: 
baldi  was  carrying  all  before  him 
he  met  with  general  sympathy  an< 
some  aid  from  the  people  of  En£ 
land;  and ' Le  Nord'  announced  tha 
an  agreement  had  been  come  to  b; 
England,  Austria,  and  Prussia  "  t 
oppose  any  military  intervention  o 
France  in  Italy,  under  any  pretex 
whatever."  How  far  this  statemen 
was  correct  we  cannot  say,  but  i 
at  least  showed  how  opinion  wa 
setting. 

It  was  Cavour' s  turn  to  chuckl 
this  time.  His  fellow-conspirato 
of  Plombieres  had  woefully  tricke< 
him  at  Villafranca ;  and  thougi 
Cavour  won  the  next  trick,  by  cai 
rying  the  annexation  of  Centra 
Italy,  he  had  to  pay  dearly  for  i 
by  yielding  up  Nice  and  Savoy  t 
his  Imperial  ally.  This  time,  ho\\ 
ever,  he  had  Napoleon  on  the  hip 
Garibaldi,  knowing  that  Cavour  wa 
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under  the  thumb  of  France,  refused 
to  listen  to  the  men  who  were  sent 
to  him  from  Turin.  Even  if  the 
Government  of  Turin  had  wished, 
they  had  no  longer  the  power  to 
alter  the  intentions  of  Garibaldi. 
He  was  inflexible.  Napoleon  saw 
that  he  must  either  cease  his  occu- 
pation of  Rome,  or  else  get  the 
Sardinians  to  interpose  between 
him  and  the  "  hero  of  Italy."  It 
was  for  the  Emperor  a  triste  alter- 
native. Garibaldi  was  advancing 
from  the  south  ;  and  if  Victor  Em- 
manuel and  his  army  were  to  inter- 
pose, they  must  first  invade  (and  if 
invade,  annex)  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Papal  States ;  and  Southern 
Italy  also  would  in  such  a  case  be 
formally  united  to  the  dominion 
of  Victor  Emmanuel.  But  if  the 
Emperor  did  not  consent  to  this, 
then  Garibaldi  would  continue  his 
work  and  advance  upon  Rome  : 
in  which  case  all  Italy  would  be  in 
a  flame,  and  not  only  would  South- 
ern Italy  be  annexed,  but  the  Em- 
peror would  lose  Rome  also.  Cavour 
won.  At  an  interview  with  Farini 
and  Cialdini  at  Chambery,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  the  Em- 
peror reluctantly  gave  his  consent 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  terri- 
tories by  the  Sardinian  army,  on 
the  promise  that  Victor  Emmanuel 
should  supersede  the  authority  of 
Garibaldi  at  Naples,  and  prevent  the 
advance  upon  Rome.  Immediately 
thereafter  his  Imperial  Majesty  set 
sail  for  Algeria ;  and,  whether  by 
accident  or  by  design,  the  submarine 
telegraph  broke,  so  that  no  news  or 
remonstrances  could  reach  the  Em- 
peror until  the  invasion  of  the  Papal 
territories  by  the  Sardinian  army 
was  an  accomplished  fact.  "  Strike 
hard  and  quickly/'  are  said  to  have 
been  his  last  words  to  Cialdini  at 
Chambery  ;  and  the  injunction  was 
fully  obeyed.  Lamoriciere's  army, 
only  half  disciplined  and  composed 
of  most  heterogeneous  materials,  was 
routed  at  once — the  fortress  of  An- 
cona,  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land, 
was  captured  with  unexpected  rapi- 
dity. The  Papal  territory  east  of 
the  Apennines  was  lost  to  the 


Pontiff ;  and  the  Sardinian  legions 
poured  southwards  to  save  Rome 
for  the  Emperor.  Garibaldi,  with 
his  enthusiastic  patriotism,  was 
loth  to  relinquish  his  project :  it 
was  at  Rome  that  he  wished  t.o  lay 
down  his  power, — it  was  in  the 
Capitol  that  he  wished  to  hail 
Victor  Emmanuel  King  of  Italy. 
Now  that  his  King  was  on  his  way 
to  supersede  him,  a  great  mental 
conflict  ensued.  He  firmly  believed 
that  the  King  was  wrong ;  he  knew 
that  his  Government  were  acting 
by  the  directions  of  the  French 
Emperor.  If  he  chose  to  oppose 
his  King,  the  Neapolitans — who  did 
not,  and  do  not  yet,  care  a  straw  for 
Victor  Emmanuel — would  support 
him.  He  might  refuse  to  lay  down 
his  Dictatorship, — or  he  might  pro- 
claim a  republic.  To  this  latter 
course  he  was  strongly  counselled 
by  most  of  his  friends  ;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Mazzini  was  thrown  into 
the  same  scale.  At  this  time  the 
Parliament  at  Turin  was  called  to- 
gether, in  order  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government  by  a  vote 
of  confidence.  Count  Cavour  said 
that  to  attack  the  French  in  Rome 
would  be  "an  act  of  monstrous  in- 
gratitude ;"  and  he  concluded  a  long 
address  as  follows  : — "  Parliament 
has  been  convoked  in  order  to  pro- 
nounce whether  the  present  Min- 
istry still  enjoys  its  confidence. 
This  is  so  much  the  more  necessary, 
as  a  voice  which  is  deservedly  dear 
to  the  people  has  manifested  its 
distrust  of  us  to  the  Crown  and  to 
the  country/'  The  passage  relating 
to  Rome  drew  forth  no  applause, 
although  on  several  benches  marks 
of  adhesion  were  manifested ;  but 
at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Gari- 
baldi the  entire  assembly  cheered, 
— the  members  of  the  Centre  being 
specially  remarkable  for  the  energy 
of  their  demonstrations  in  favour  of 
the  General. 

At  length  Garibaldi  gave  way. 
He  would  not  give  orders  to  his 
troops  to  fire  upon  their  fellow- 
soldiers  ;  he  would  not  engage  in  a 
contest  with  his  King  ;  and  know- 
ing the  purity  of  his  own  motives, 
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and  believing  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
plans,  he  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  the 
unscrupulous  attacks  made  upon  him 
by  the  journals  of  Cavour.  "  You 
will  scarcely  credit  it,  perhaps,"  said 
a  correspondent  of  the '  Debats,' "  but 
the  change  in  Garibaldi's  mind  was 
produced  by  sentiment.  The  Gene- 
ral is  an  extremely  simple,  almost 
a  primitive  man.  When  he  read 
the  reproaches  and  insults  which 
the  ministerial  prints  of  Turin 
poured  out  upon  him,  he  wept  like 
a  child.  Surrounded  by  intrigues, 
wearied  by  recriminations,  per- 
plexed by  political  difficulties 
which  he  did  not  comprehend, 
the  Dictator  yielded,  and  wrote  to 
Victor  Emmanuel,  '  Come  :  I  shall 
place  authority  in  your  hands.' " 
So  ended  the  most  brilliant  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  unification  of 
Italy.  Declining  all  honours,  all 
reward,  Garibaldi  withdrew  unos- 
tentatiously from  a  country  where 
he  eclipsed  his  sovereign,  and  be- 
took himself  to  his  bleak  and 
rocky  island-home,  there  to  win 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow, — and  to  cherish  high  dreams 
for  Italy.  A  more  remarkable 
withdrawal  into  humble  life  was 
never  witnessed.  He  had  won 
a  kingdom  single-handed  :  he  was 
the  idol  of  a  people,  the  chief  of  a 
devoted  army.  Nightly  the  great 
theatre  of  San  Carlo  rang  with 
"  Garibaldi's  Hymn  ; "  and  when 
he  appeared  with  his  sovereign, 
the  shouts  of  "Viva  Garibaldi" 
.  drowned  those  for  the  King.  The 
Neapolitans  never  took  to  Victor 
Emmanuel — they  have  not  done  so 
yet ;  but  Garibaldi  they  adored. 
"They  look  upon  him  as  a  Mes- 
siah," is  the  strong  expression  of 
the  '  Times '  correspondent — "  they 
would  go  through  the  fire  for 
him."  But  in  the  blaze  of  suc- 
cess, from  all  this  most  intoxicat- 
ing applause,  Garibaldi  withdrew 
so  quietly  as  to  escape  even  a  fare- 
well ovation.  The  only  favour  he 
asked  of  his  sovereign  was  that  his 
companions  in  arms  should  be 
cared  for — that  the  King  should 
acknowledge  the  services  of  the 
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men  who,  unpaid,  had  won  for 
him  a  kingdom.  And  this  request 
was  refused.  Naturally  the  Gov- 
ernment wished  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  taking  into  the  regular  army 
so  large  a  force  of  volunteer  regi- 
ments, who  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  devoted  to  Garibaldi ;  and 
we  believe  the  French  Govern- 
ment insisted  on  the  disband- 
ment.  In  summarily  disbanding 
them,  however,  Sardinia  made  a 
great  blunder,  which  to  some  ex- 
tent it  was  compelled  afterwards 
to  repair ;  but  the  army  of  the 
South,  which  was  the  pride  of 
Garibaldi's  heart,  was  destroyed  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  by  a  tardy 
act  of  justice  the  officers  were 
drafted  into  the  regular  army, 
every  care  was  taken  to  isolate 
them,  and  render  innocuous  their 
old  predilections  for  "  the  General." 
Then  commenced  the  tedious 
siege  of  Gaeta.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  difficulty  which 
the  Sardinian  army  experienced  in 
capturing  this  fortress  proved  that 
Garibaldi,  though  he  had  not  been 
stopped  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Sardinians,  must  have  totally  failed 
in  his  march  upon  Rome.  But  this 
is  to  misunderstand  the  whole  scope 
of  Garibaldi's  tactics.  He  was  a 
great  guerilla  chief,  who  relied  for 
success  on  rapidity  of  movement 
and  skilfulness  of  attack.  He  would 
never  have  besieged  Gaeta  on  his 
way  to  Rome.  He  would  have 
partially  masked  it,  and  sallies 
from  its  walls  could  do  little  harm 
to  his  irregular  forces.  The  strate- 
gist of  Como  and  Varesa,  who  kept 
on  the  alert,  and  inflicted  defeats 
on  an  entire  wing  of  the  Austrian 
army,  had  little  to  fear  from  the 
demoralised  troops  of  the  King  of 
Naples.  He  would  have  sent  for- 
ward detachments  to  rouse  the 
population  of  the  Roman  States, 
who  were  ready  to  greet  his  ap- 
proach ;  and  he  relied  with  perfect 
confidence,  that  once  arrived  in 
triumph  in  the  heart  of  Italy, 
after  having  conquered  Sicily  and 
Naples,  the  whole  nation  would  sup- 
port him  in  his  further  movements, 
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and  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  army 
would  be  forced  to  approve  the  move- 
ment, in  order  to  prevent  Italy 
looking  out  for  a  new  leader.  Be- 
fore such  a  movement,  he  reck- 
oned, Napoleon  would  withdraw 
his  forces  ;  and,  however  much  he 
may  have  miscalculated  on  other 
points,  in  that  respect  at  least  we 
believe  he  reckoned  rightly. 

Gaeta,  which  stands  on  a  rocky 
mountain  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  low  and  narrow  neck  of 
land,  is  almost  impregnable  from  the 
land  side ;  but  as  all  its  buildings 
lie  on  the  seaward  face  of  the  rock, 
it  is  entirely  exposed  to  a  naval 
bombardment.  No  sooner  did  the 
Neapolitan  troops  take  refuge  be- 
hind the  walls  of  the  fortress  than 
a  French  squadron  anchored  in  the 
roadstead ;  and  when  Admiral  Per- 
sano  and  the  Sardinian  fleet  ar- 
rived, they  were  informed  that 
the  French  squadron  had  orders 
to  prevent  their  co-operation  with 
the  besieging  army.  The  Sardinian 
admiral,  flushed  by  his  success  at 
Ancona,  was  not  inclined  to  acqui- 
esce in  this  act  of  intervention ;  but 
in  due  time  he  received  orders  from 
his  Government  to  submit  and  with- 
draw his  squadron.  According  to 
the  invariable  policy  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French,  this  high-handed 
intervention  was  excused  at  first  as 
merely  momentary — as  not  designed 
to  interfere  with  the  operations  of 
the  siege,  but  simply  to  secure  a 
safe  retreat  for  the  royal  family  of 
Naples,  which  would  take  place 
immediately.  Week  after  week  we 
were  told  that  the  King  and  Queen 
were  about  to  withdraw,  but  that 
if  they  did  not,  the  French  fleet 
would.  Next  we  were  told  that 
the  French  fleet  remained  at  its 
post  "  in  order  to  prevent  the  effu- 
sion of  bloodshed ; "  although  all 
the  time  the  siege  was  going  on  by 
land,  and  the  Sardinian  army  was 
losing  thousands  of  men  from  ex- 
posure and  the  labours  of  the 
trenches  during  the  winter  months, 
whereas  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  fleet  would  have  at  once 
cut  short  the  bloodshed.  Again, 
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and  again,  and  again,  with  that 
policy  of  hypocrisy  which  distin- 
guishes the  French  Emperor,  pledges 
were  given  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  fleet ;  and  thus  time 
wore  on  until  the  siege  had  been 
protracted  for  four  months.  The 
batteries  of  the  besiegers  had  now 
ruined  a  great  portion  of  the  land- 
defences,  so  that  it  was  evident 
that  the  French  fleet  would  soon 
witness  the  storming  of  the  fortress 
under  their  very  sight.  The  British 
Parliament,  too,  was  about  to  open 
— and  that  is  always  a  peculiar  sea- 
son in  the  eyes  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, who  never  fails  to  supply  the 
British  Ministry  with  some  reassur- 
ing pledges  in  order  to  stop  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  national  representa- 
tives. The  French  squadron,  ac- 
cordingly, was  at  length  withdrawn, 
and  Gaeta  fell  in  a  few  hours. 

"  Le  temps  et  Moi — nous  sommes 
deux,"  was  a  favourite  saying  of 
Catherine  of  Medicis.  Louis  Na- 
poleon plays  the  same  game, — as 
he  has  shown  most  of  all  in  his 
policy  towards  Italy  since  the 
peace  of  Villafranca.  For  nine 
months  he  kept  the  provinces  of 
Central  Italy  without  a  govern- 
ment, in  the  hope  that  they  might 
fall  into  anarchy,  or  take  in  despair 
to  their  old  rulers.  They  had  voted 
their  annexation  to  Sardinia  by 
universal  suffrage,  but  he  would  not 
recognise  that  mode  of  voting.  It 
is  the  plebiscite  to  which  he  has 
always  appealed  in  France — it  was 
a  mockery  of  the  plebiscite  upon, 
which  he  justified  his  taking  pos- 
session of  Savoy  and  Nice  ;  but 
when  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy 
voted  their  union  to  Sardinia  in  the 
same  fashion,  the  Emperor  would 
not  recognise  the  vote  as  a  true 
expression  of  opinion  !  He  must 
have  the  vote  of  the  constituted 
authorities  !  He  must  have  felt 
assured  that  the  Assemblies  of 
these  provinces  would  likewise 
vote  annexation — but  the  delay 
would  gain  time.  That  was  what 
he  wanted  :  time  for  further  in- 
trigue in  the  provinces,  for  further 
pressure  on  the  Court  of  Turin, 
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for  a  further  extension  of  the  chap- 
ter of  accidents  in  his  favour.  And 
was  he  not  on  the  whole  very  suc- 
cessful 1  It  was  those  delays,  it 
was  that  continued  pressure,  which 
obtained  for  him  Savoy  and  Mce. 
The  pacte  which  preceded  the  Italian 
war  only  stipulated  that  Savoy  and 
Mce  should  be  ceded  to  France  if 
Lombardy  and  Venetia  were  ac- 
quired by  Sardinia.  As  the  condi- 
tion was  only  half  fulfilled,  Count 
Cavour  reasonably  refused  to  pay 
the  agreed -on  price.  But  when 
the  Emperor  found  that  he  could 
not  prevent  the  annexation  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  he  insisted  on  having 
Savoy  and  Nice  "in  compensation." 
Now,  if  Venetia  had  been  added  to 
Sardinia,  it  would  unquestionably 
have  been  mainly  due  to  the  French 
arms  ;  but  the  provinces  of  Central 
Italy  were  in  a  totally  different 
category.  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Tuscany  were  in  revolt,  had  ex- 
pelled their  Governments,  and  had 
united  their  fortunes  to  those  of 
Sardinia  before  a  single  French 
regiment  had  left  Genoa  ;  and  the 
whole  influence  of  France  had  been 
employed  to  induce  them  to  choose 
Prince  Napoleon  for  king,  and, 
failing  that,  to  revert  to  their  for- 
mer state  of  isolation  under  their 
old  rulers.  But  the  Emperor,  by 
his  skilful  alternations  and  delays, 
wearied  out  the  Court  of  Turin, — 
refusing  to  let  that  satellite  Govern- 
ment accept  the  annexation, — com- 
pelling the  King  to  deny  to  Central 
Italy  the  Sardinian  nobleman  whom 
it  chose  for  Viceroy, — and  threaten- 
ing to  insist  upon  the  literal  ful- 
filment of  the  conditions  of  Villa- 
f  ranca.  At  the  same  time  he  never 
ceased  to  hold  out  promises  of  what 
he  would  do  if  the  Sardinian  Gov- 
ernment proved  faithful  to  his 
wishes.  His  intervention  at  Gaeta 
was  a  bolder  step  of  the  same  kind. 
As  long  as  Gaeta  held  out,  Naples 
was  kept  in  agitation ;  the  pacifi- 
cation and  consolidation  of  the  new 
Italian  kingdom  was  impossible, — it 
was  still  possible  that  there  might  be 
no  union  with  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  amplest  scope  was  afforded  for 
the  intrigues  of  the  party  of  Prince 
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Murat.  The  prolongation  of  the 
siege,  too,  all  through  the  winter, 
necessarily  weakened  the  Sardinian 
Government  both  in  men  and  in 
money.  Anything  to  weaken  and 
embarrass  the  Italian  Government 
— that  has  been  the  maxim  of  Na- 
poleon for  the  last  three  years. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  was  it 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  permitted  to  intervene  in  so 
high-handed  a  fashion  in  Italy  % 
Why  did  the  great  Powers  permit 
France  to  commit  so  gross  an  in- 
fraction of  the  law  of  non-inter- 
vention1? Because  Napoleon  was 
strong,  and  because  none  of  these 
great  Powers,  except  England,  had 
any  love  for  Italy.  To  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  Napoleon  re- 
presented that  he  was  acting  en- 
tirely in  their  interests — that  he 
was  keeping  down  the  revolution, 
and  upholding  the  principle  of 
"  order"  and  of  established  Govern- 
ments. In  short,  in  this  as  in  other 
cases,  Napoleon  played  his  char- 
acteristic game  of  oscillating  be- 
tween the  Absolutist  Powers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  forces  of 
Liberty  on  the  other, — making  use 
of  either  just  as  suits  his  interest 
for  the  hour.  Thus,  while  secretly 
planning  with  the  Court  of  Turin 
future  operations  directed  against 
tlie  great  Continental  Powers,  he 
made  use  of  the  support  of  these 
very  Powers  to  overbear  the  Italian 
Government,  and  bring  it  to  his 
own  terms. 

When  Napoleon  met  Farini  and 
Cialdiniat  Chambery,  and  consented 
to  the  Sardinian  invasion  of  the  Papal 
territories  in  order  that  Garibaldi 
might  be  stopped,  it  was  currently 
reported  and  believed  in  diplomatic 
circles  that  the  Emperor  bargained 
for  further  cessions  of  Italian  terri- 
tory in  return  for  the  coming  an- 
nexation of  Southern  Italy  to  the 
dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
He  bargained,  but  Cavour  would 
not  accede.  Cavour  knew  that  the 
urgency  of  stopping  Garibaldi  was 
so  great  that  the  Emperor  would 
be  forced  to  give  way ;  and  he  had 
to  give  way.  But  though  the  in- 
vasion took  place  without  any 
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terms  being  made,  the  Emperor 
never  relaxed  his  efforts  to  obtain 
what  he  desired.  He  put  the  ut- 
most possible  pressure  upon  the 
Court  of  Turin, — he  withdrew  his 
ambassador, — he  protected  Gaeta 
with  his  fleet, — and  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  annexation  of  Na- 
ples or  the  constitution  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy.  "I  swear  that 
not  another  inch  of  Italian  ground 
shall  be  ceded,"  said  Count  Cavour 
to  the  Italian  Chambers.  And  he 
kept  his  word,  although  at  the  cost 
of  a  struggle  which,  it  was  univer- 
sally said,  cost  him  his  life.  This 
was  the  general  opinion  in  the  poli- 
tical circles  of  Paris — it  was  the 
same  at  Berlin — it  was  almost  uni- 
versal in  Italy.  The  '  Globe's'  Paris 
correspondent  said  he  only  express- 
ed the  general  understanding  when 
he  affirmed  that  Cavour' s  death 
was  "  distinctly  traceable  to  the  ter- 
giversating and  dilatory  tenor  of 
the  Imperial  policy ;"  and  that  "  a 
lately-received  despatch  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  gave  Italy's  foremost 
statesman  a  last  shock,  against 
which,  worried  to  death,  even  his 
energies  could  not  bear  up."  We 
are  in  a  position  to  specify  the  very 
negotiation  which,  if  it  did  not 
cause  the  death,  certainly  produced 
a  state  of  extreme  excitement  in 
Count  Cavour, — the  object  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  negotiation  being 
to  put  a  further,  if  not  overwhelm- 
ing, pressure  upon  the  Court  of 
Turin,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  his 
terms.  The  negotiation  in  ques- 
tion also  exemplifies  the  infinite 
effrontery  with  which  the  Emperor 
backs  out  of  any  project,  even  of 
his  own  proposing,  the  moment 
it  suits  him  to  do  so.  But  first 
let  us  quote  from  the  Blue-books  a 
passage  which  shows  the  utterly 
unscrupulous  character  of  the  Impe- 
rial policy  towards  Italy.  We  have 
already  given  the  account  of  the 
interview  at  which  the  Emperor 
told  Lord  Cowley  that  if  Southern 
Italy  were  annexed,  he  should  insist 
upon  obtaining  a  further  cession 
of  territory  from  Italy.  Here  is 
another  instance  of  the  same  sort 
of  tactics,  which  took  place  a  few 
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months  afterwards.  Lord  Cowley, 
in  his  despatch  of  12th  September 
1860,  reports  a  conversation  with 
M.  Thouvenel,  in  which  the  French 
minister  stated  the  views  of  his 
Government  as  follows  : — 

"  France  had  no  engagements  what- 
ever with  regard  to  Italy,  except  those 
devolving  upon  her  by  the  Treaties  of 
Zurich.  By  those  treaties  Austria  had 
ceded  Lombardy  to  France,  and  France 
had  given  Lombardy  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  But  Austria  having  by  treaty 
ceded  Lombardy  to  France,  the  miscon- 
duct of  Sardinia  could  not  invalidate  the 
obligation  of  Austria  towards  France. 
If,  then,  the  fortune  of  war  were  to 
place  Lombardy  in  the  temporary  pos- 
session of  Austria,  the  latter  would  have 
to  count  with  France,  and  he  felt  sure 
she  would  do  so  loyally.  France  and 
Austria  would  then  have  to  consider 
what  should  be  done  with  Lombardy,  and 
he  could  not  say  what  would  be  the  de- 
cision to  which  they  might  come.'11 

This  was  said  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Emperor  found  himself 
compelled,  at  Chambery,  to  give 
his  consent  to  the  intervention  of 
the  Sardinians  in  Southern  Italy, 
bat  when  he  was  trying  with  all 
his  might  to  exact  fresh  "  compen- 
sations "  from  the  Court  of  Turin. 
Austria  had  no  intention  of  attack- 
ing Sardinia  ;  and  the  whole  object 
of  this  statement  of  M.  de  Thou- 
venel was  to  frighten  England  from 
her  support  of  the  policy  of  Sar- 
dinia. Lord  Cowley,  in  reply,  re- 
minded the  French  Minister  of  a 
former  conversation,  in  which  he 
had  stated  that  France  was  bound 
to  maintain  Sardinia  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lombardy  in  return  for  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  ;  where- 
upon M.  Thouvenel  rejoined  that 
he  "  had  only  spoken  of  moral  obli- 
gations !"  Such  is  French  policy 
towards  Italy. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  Gaeta  had 
fallen,  but  the  royal  family  of 
Naples  were  (as  they  still  are)  in 
Rome,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  French  arms.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  state  of  matters  greatly 
conduced  to  keep  up  the  disquietude 
and  brigandage — in  some  cases  we 
ought  to  say  the  loyalty  to  the 
Bourbons — which  agitated  South- 
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ern  Italy.  Italy  plainly  could  not 
be  consolidated  without  the  pos- 
session of  Home  for  its  capital. 
Kept  out  of  Rome,  and  with  Rome 
a  centre  of  intrigues,  the  nation 
was  wasting  its  strength  in  vain 
efforts,  and  the  Government  was 
being  brought  into  discredit  in  all 
quarters.  But  the  Imperial  "  ally" 
would  not  relax  his  hold  upon 
Rome.  He  had  not  even  recog- 
nised the  Kingdom  of  Italy — for 
that  would  have  been  to  sanction 
the  annexation  of  Naples,  a  mea- 
sure which  he  still  hoped  might 
be  annulled.  But  he  continued 
to  urge  upon  the  Court  of  Turin 
the  necessity  of  making  fresh  ces- 
sions of  territory  to  France  ;  and 
in  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June  1861  he  threatened  to  put 
Rome  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Italian  Government.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  20th 
June  last  year — a  fortnight  after 
Count  Cavour' s  death — Lord  John 
Russell,  in  reply  to  Mr  Griffiths, 
stated  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  effect  that  a  pro- 
posal had  been  made  to  the  French 
Government  by  the  Austrian  and 
Spanish  ambassadors  in  Paris  in 
general  terms  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Powers  should  act  in 
concert  in  protecting  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope,  and  that 
this  general  proposal  had  been 
answered  in  the  negative.  This 
announcement  was  received  with 
cheers  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
But  by  repeating  the  communica- 
tion of  the  French  Ambassador, 
Lord  John  Russell  unwittingly 
gave  to  the  House  a  totally  fal- 
lacious account  of  the  matter.  It 
was  M.  de  Thouvenel  who,  in  the 
name  of  his  Government,  first 
proposed  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Madrid  that  they  should  co- 
operate with  France  in  securing 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope — 
reserving  for  France,  however,  full 
right  to  solve  the  Roman  question 
at  a  future  period.  This  despatch 
of  the  French  Government  was 
written  before  the  death  of  Count 
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Cavour,  and  it  was  the  notification 
of  this  negotiation  to  the  Court  of 
Turin  which  occasioned  the  great 
agitation  which  is  said  to  have 
brought  upon  Cavour  the  fatal 
stroke  of  apoplexy.  The  Courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid,  as  Roman 
Catholic  Powers,  replied  guardedly, 
that  they  had  no  objection  to 
the  Roman  question  being  settled 
amongst  the  Powers  of  that  re- 
ligion. But  the  sudden  death  of 
Count  Cavour  produced  a  change 
in  the  procedure  of  the  French 
Government.  It  became  apparent 
that  a  continuance  of  the  overbear- 
ing and  selfish  policy  towards  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  would  miss  its 
mark,  by  provoking  open  resist- 
ance upon  the  part  of  Garibaldi 
and  the  party  of  action,  and  that, 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  Ital- 
ians, the  Government  of  Turin 
might  be  compelled  to  assume  a 
similar  attitude  of  resistance.  Na- 
poleon holds  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment in  bonds,  but  he  must  not 
tighten  the  bonds  to  the  breaking 
point.  Hence,  as  is  not  unusual 
with  him,  on  the  death  of  Cavour 
he  suddenly  changed  his  tactics, 
and  abruptly  cut  short  the  negotia- 
tion which  he  had  commenced  with 
Austria  and  Spain.  He  now  affirm- 
ed that  the  Roman  question  could 
not  be  settled  independently  of 
the  non-Catholic  Powers,  who  had 
likewise  signed  the  treaty  of  1815 
— a  point  which  neither  Austria 
nor  Spain  denied,  and  a  sudden 
respect  for  the  treaties  of  1815 
oddly  at  variance  with  the  rest  of 
the  French  Emperor's  policy.  But 
it  served  his  purpose  for  the  hour ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  even 
caused  his  Ambassador  in  London 
to  take  credit  for  his  Majesty's  re- 
jection of  the  proposal,  which  he 
himself  had  been  the  first  to  make, 
and  to  throw  the  odium  of  origi- 
nating the  proposal  upon  Austria 
and  Spain  ! 

Victor  Emmanuel  as  a  statesman 
or  politician  is  a  nobody.  Cavour 
was  the  "  Brain  of  Italy  ;"  and  he 
had  a  most  unequal  struggle  to 
maintain  with  his  Imperial  "  ally." 
"  If  the  Neapolitan  provinces  are 
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to  be  united  and  consolidated," 
said  Count  Cavour,  "  we  must  have 
Rome."  "  You  shall  not  have 
Rome,"  was  the  reply  from  the 
Tuileries  :  "  and  moreover,  unless 
you  give  me  territorial  compensa- 
tion for  the  annexation  of  the  Nea- 
politan provinces,  I  shall  not  re- 
cognise the  annexation  or  the  new 
Kingdom  of  Italy."  This  crowning 
struggle  between  the  bold  players 
was  going  on  at  the  time  when  the 
overtasked  strength  of  the  Italian 
Prime  -  Minister  gave  way.  He 
would  not  make  the  required  ces- 
sion ;  but  he  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  Emperor  not  only  refuse 
to  recognise  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
thereby  adding  to  the  troubles  in 
the  Neapolitan  provinces,  but  ac- 
tually taking  steps  through  his 
agents  to  obtain  the  cessions  which 
he  demanded.  For  some  weeks 
before  his  death,  Count  Cavour 
saw  French  agents  travelling  all 
over  the  island  of  Sardinia — mak- 
ing themselves  at  home  as  its  future 
masters — finding  fault  with  or  pro- 
mising promotion  to  the  local  au- 
thorities according  as  they  should 
respect  or  disregard  the  wishes  of 
the  French  Government.  He  saw 
all  this,  yet  dared  not  interpose  to 
prevent  it.  Head  against  head, 
will  against  will,  Cavour  was  quite 
a  match  for  Napoleon.  But  it 
was  an  unfair  struggle  when,  with 
Italy  still  only  a  sapling,  he  had  to 
strive  with  Napoleon  and  an  army 
of  600,000  men.  The  very  death 
of  Cavour,  however,  told  against 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  In 
order  to  avert  the  odium  of  the 
Italians,  he  for  the  moment  became 
as  friendly  as  previously  he  had 
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been  hostile  ;  and  immediately  up- 
on the  death  of  Cavour  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  announced  his  readi- 
ness to  recognise  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  which  recognition  was  ac- 
complished before  the  great  Italian 
statesman  had  been  a  fortnight  dead. 
Baron  Ricasoli  was  a  man  of  a 
very  opposite  stamp.  Upright,  pa- 
triotic, inflexible,  he  abhorred  all 
underhand  work,  and  was  proof 
against  both  cajolery  and  intimida- 
tion in  following  out  his  simple 
purpose.  Italy  had  a  right  to  be 
free :  Rome  must  be  theirs  imme- 
diately— Venetia  by-and-by.  That 
was  his  programme.  The  stern 
Florentine,  every  inch  a  noble- 
man, abominated  the  chicanery  of 
diplomacy  almost  as  much  as  Gari- 
baldi did.  He  was  plain  and  above 
board.  He  did  not,  like  Cavour, 
engage  with  the  Emperor  in  a  game 
wherein  each  strove  to  out-general 
the  other  j  he  relied  on  publicity  as 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
checking  the  demands  of  France. 
No  sooner  did  he  take  office,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  negoti- 
ations which  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  carried  on  with  his  pre- 
decessor to  procure  further  territorial 
cessions,  than  he  communicated  the 
fact  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  invoked  their  support  in  resist- 
ing the  demand.*  In  his  address 
to  the  Chambers  at  Turin,  the  new 
minister  adopted  the  same  bold 
straightforward  course.  "  I  have 
heard  people  talk  about  territorial 
cessions.  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to 
scout  with  all  the  disdain  of  my 
soul  the  very  word  and  thought  of 
it.  The  King's  Government — I  re- 
peat it — the  King's  Government 


*  F.  Dall'  Ongaro,  a  not  undistinguished  friend  and  protege  of  Baron  Eicasoli, 
and  who  was  appointed  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art  at  Florence  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ricasoli,  was  chosen  last  year  to  write  a  memoir  of  the  then  Prime-Minister, 
for  a  series  of  biographies  entitled  '  Contemporary  Italians — National  Gallery  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.'  In  this  biography  of  Eicasoli  it  is  said  :  "  His  programme 
as  President  of  the  Council,  his  speech  before  the  vote  for  the  Loan,  and  his  recent 
circular,  more  than  bear  out  the  hopes  entertained  of  him  ;  for,  from  the  moment 
when  Eicasoli  took  the  reins  of  power,  he  has  striven  to  wrest  Italy  from  the  talons 
of  France.  He  communicated  to  England  the  preliminary  acts  for  the  cession  of  Sar- 
dinia, known,  if  not  absolutely  sanctioned,  by  his  predecessor ;  and  hence,  we  may 
assume,  the  presence  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Neapolitan  waters.  He  is  the  only 
Italian  statesman  who  will  never  surrender  his  country  to  French  influence  ;  and, 
should  a  rapture  occur,  he  will  look  to  England  for  support." 
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knows  not  of  an  inch  of  Italian  soil 
to  be  given  up  ;  not  one  inch  will 
be  given ;  not  one  inch  must  be 
given.  What  the  King's  Govern- 
ment sees  is  a  territory  to  defend, 
a  territory  to  recover.  It  sees  Rome 
and  Venice.  To  the  Eternal  City 
and  to  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  it 
turns  the  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the 
energies  of  the  nation.  Opportu- 
nity, matured  by  time,  will  open  our 
way  to  Venice.  In  the  mean  time 
we  think  of  Rome.  Yes,  we  will 
go  to  Rome.  Shall  Rome,  politically 
severed  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  centre  of  intrigue 
and  conspiracy,  a  permanent  menace 
to  the  public  order  ?  To  go  to  Rome 
is  for  the  Italians  not  merely  a  right, 
it  is  an  inexorable  necessity" 

Such  a  man  was  not  the  minis- 
ter whom  Napoleon  wished  to  see 
at  the  head  of  affairs  at  Turin.  Cav- 
our,  even  when  at  heart  most  op- 
posed to  the  Emperor,  always  was 
smooth  and  pliant  in  appearance, 
and  gave  neither  cause  nor  excuse 
for  coming  to  a  rupture  with  him. 
Ricasoli  was  not  so  studious  of  the 
Emperor's  sensibilities.  When  he 
meant  "no,"  he  said  "no/'  and 
without  much  paraphrase.  No 
"business"  could  be  done  with 
such  a  man.  French  influence  was 
set  to  work  to  undermine  his 
position,  and  get  the  pliant  Rat- 
tazzi  appointed  in  his  stead.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  set  the  King 
against  the  upright  and  straight- 
forward Minister.  Ricasoli's  aus- 
terity of  life  and  manners  proved 
embarrassing  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
whose  habits  of  pleasure  are  a 
secret  to  no  one,  and  who  had 
found  in  Cavour  a  minister  as  com- 
plaisant in  that  respect  as  he  could 
desire.  But  all  devices  failed  to 
shake  Ricasoli's  position  in  the 
Chambers.  Again  and  again  votes, 
tantamount  to  votes  of  confidence, 
were  taken,  and  each  time  there 
was  a  majority  for  the  Minister. 
Rattazzi  had  repaired  to  Paris  in 
the  middle  of  October,  and  remain- 
ed there  for  nearly  a  month,  during 
which  time  he  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Napoleon  and  his 
Ministers,  and  was  praised  to  the 
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sky  by  the  French  ministerial  jour- 
nals, who  at  the  same  time  vehe- 
mently attacked  Ricasoli.  On  Rat- 
tazzi's  return  to  Turin,  the  crisis  be- 
gan: the  British  Ambassador,  Sir 
James  Hudson,  strenuously  support- 
ing Ricasoli,  and  the  French  Ambas- 
sador unfurling  the  flag  of  Rattazzi. 
In  the  middle  of  December,  while 
this  political  strife  was  going  on, 
Garibaldi  published  a  letter,  in 
which  the  future  "  rebel "  pro- 
claimed his  old  theme  of  loyalty 
and  concord  : — "  Notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  our  way 
by  enemies,  by  false  friends,  by  the 
timid,  whereby  our  progress  has 
been  arrested,  we  must  still  go  on. 
The  rivalry  of  individuals  must 
cease.  We  must  leave  it  to  history 
to  pass  judgment  on  our  labours. 
Let  us  be  still  more  closely  united 
under  the  flag  of  our  Re  Galan- 
tuomo"  So  bitter  became  the  op- 
position to  Ricasoli,  that  the  coterie 
of  the  Court  established  a  journal, 
the  'Tribune/  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  damaging  Ricasoli  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Italians  ;  and 
of  this  journal,  Benza,  the  private 
secretary  to  the  King,  was  the  chief 
editor — a  proceeding  certainly  not 
very  creditable  to  the  sovereign. 
This  Benza,  it  must  also  be  said,  is 
a  relative  of  a  certain  countess  who 
does  not  live  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  King's  palace,  and  who  is  well 
known  at  Turin  as  bearing  the  name 
of  the  heroine  of  the  '  Barber  of 
Seville.'  She  is  the  leader  of  a 
powerful  but  not  distinguished  Ca- 
marilla, whom  Ricasoli  never  stoop- 
ed to  conciliate.  General  Cialdini, 
also,  who  has  always  leaned  to 
France,  became  bitterly  opposed  to 
Ricasoli,  who  refused  to  let  him 
have  the  Order  of  Annunciation  for 
his  services  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
explanation  of  this  was,  that  Rica- 
soli, adopting  the  sentiments  of  the 
dying  Cavour,  desired  that  South- 
ern Italy  should  be  dealt  with 
firmly  but  not  hastily  ;  whereas 
Cialdini,  in  defiance  of  his  instruc- 
tions, adopted  a  very  harsh  and 
high-handed  policy,  calculated  to 
leave  bitter  remembrances  of  the 
inauguration  of  Sardinian  rule  in 
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Southern  Italy.  Matters  at  length 
came  to  such  a  pass,  that  Ricasoli 
frankly  asked  the  King  if  his  resig- 
nation would  be  agreeable  to  him  ; 
to  which  his  Majesty  replied  in  the 
affirmative, — and  the  Minister  at 
once  resigned.  This  was  the  true 
state  of  the  case  ;  and  it  quite  con- 
tradicts the  account  given  at  the 
time  in  the  newspapers,  which  re- 
presented the  King  as  unwilling  to 
accept  the  resignation  of  the  Min- 
ister who  was  supported  by  a  majo- 
rity in  the  Chambers.  It  was  the 
influence  of  the  French  Government 
openly  exerted  in  favour  of  Rattazzi, 
and  secretly  working  upon  the 
Court  coterie  and  the  worst  part 
of  the  King's  nature,  which  pro- 
duced the  fall  of  the  upright  and 
bold-hearted  Florentine. 

From  the  first  hour  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  Rattazzi  Ministry  has  not 
been  popular,  and  in  many  quarters 
it  was  regarded  with  great  suspi- 
cion. Its  conduct  has  amply  justi- 
fied the  misgivings  entertained  of 
it.  In  two  ways.  First,  from  the 
outset  it  has  put  in  force  in  Italy 
those  "repressive  measures  which 
Imperialism  so  freely  employs  in 
France,  The  liberty  of  the  Press 
has  been  abridged  almost  as  much 
as  it  is  in  France  ;  and  warnings, 
fines,  and  suspensions,  have  become 
the  order  of  the  day.  Military  law, 
state  of  siege,  and  all  the  other 
appliances  of  the  most  despotic 


governments  have,  under  the  Rat- 
tazzi Ministry,  been  becoming  more 
and  more  in  vogue.  "  No  state  of 
siege — any  one  can  rule  with  a  state 
of  siege,"  were  among  the  last  words 
of  Cavour,  as  he  spoke  of  Naples. 
But  Rattazzi  freely  had  recourse  to 
the  summary  system  of  rule  which 
Cavour  so  earnestly  deprecated. 
Of  late,  since  the  fall  of  Garibaldi, 
matters  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse ;  half  of  Italy  is  under  mar- 
tial law,  and  in  the  other  half  the 
most  arbitrary  arrests  are  made  by 
the  orders  of  the  Government. 
Rattazzi's  Imperial  master  must  be 
well  satisfied  in  this  respect.  A 
really  free  and  constitutional  State 
is  not  the  neighbour  which  Napo- 
leon desires.  The  contrast  would 
be  too  great  between  its  freedom 
and  the  repressive  system  of  Impe- 
rialism in  France.  But  Rattazzi's 
incapacity,  which  has  to  support 
itself  by  exceptional  measures,  and 
his  readiness  to  adopt  the  insidious 
advice  of  the  Tuileries,  is  fast  mak- 
ing an  end  of  constitutional  Italy — 
the  Italy  of  Cavour  and  Ricasoli.* 
In  what  may  be  called  his  foreign 
policy,  Rattazzi  has  been  equally  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  In  many  respects,  how- 
ever— it  is  but  just  to  say — he  has 
simply  trod  with  feebler  steps  in 
the  policy  of  Cavour.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  how  it  is  that 
Napoleon's  policy  of  ceaseless  inter- 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  the  new  Imperial  journal  '  La  France  '  publishes  the 
following  exhortation  to  the  Rattazzi  Government,  to  complete  its  repressive  mea- 
sures by  making  a  coup  d'etat  like  that  of  the  2d  December  1851,  and  thereafter  rule 
by  the  support  of  the  army  : — "  We  learn  that  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  at 
Turin  is  a  report  sent  to  the  Government  by  five  of  the  most  influential  generals  in 
the  Italian  army,  who  had  been  formally  called  upon  for  their  views  on  the  situa- 
tion. The  report  states  that  under  present  circumstances  the  only  way  of  saving 
Italy  is  to  display  the  greatest  vigour,  and  bring  the  culprits  to  trial,  be  they  who 
they  may.  The  Ministry,  under  the  impression  that  it  carries  out  the  feeling  of  the 
army,  has  therefore  given  up  the  idea  of  an  amnesty,  and  the  trial  will  take  place. 
The  defendants,  whether  they  are  acquitted  or  condemned,  will,  in  virtue  of  an 
exceptional  law,  be  sentenced  to  banishment  as  a  measure  of  public  safety.  Every 
one  understands  at  Turin  that  the  Rattazzi  Cabinet  will  not  be  able  to  stand  such 
an  ordeal,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  coup  d'etat  ministry,  deriving 
its  chief  support  from  the  army.  The  Italian  Government  finds  itself  in  the  same 
position  as  France  was  before  the  'act'  (sic)  of  the  2d  of  December,  which  rendered 
society  a  signal  service,  and  the  military  party  understand  that  to  prevent  the 
country  perishing  in  the  throes  of  anarchy,  it  is  requisite  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  head  of  the  French  Government. "  We  trust  the  Court  of  Turin  is  not  so 
demented  as  to  adopt  so  pernicious  an  advice.  It  is  the  advice  of  the  Fox  that  had 
lost  his  tail. 
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ference  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  is 
tolerated  by  the  other  Powers — 
some  of  whom  stand  by  indifferent, 
having  a  grudge  at  the  new  Italian 
kingdom,  others  because  they  think 
Napoleon  keeps  down  "  the  Re- 
volution " — while  England,  single- 
handed  and  devoted  to  peace,  is 
comparatively  powerless  to  enforce 
fair  play  and  neutrality  on  the  part 
of  the  powerful  Government  of 
France.  Let  us  now  point  out  the 
tactics  by  which  the  Government 
of  Turin  has  so  long  been  induced 
to  acquiesce  in,  or  at  least  not  openly 
protest  against, the  Emperor's  policy 
towards  Italy.  Eome  and  Venice 
are  the  two  great  objects  of  desire 
to  the  Italians.  They  cannot,  or 
cannot  soon,  get  Venice  without  the 
aid  of  France  ;  but  Rome  would 
become  theirs  simply  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops.  The 
Emperor's  game  has  been  to  divert 
them  from  Rome  by  directing  their 
thoughts  to  Venice.  It  do'es  not 
suit  him  to  give  up  what  he  holds 
himself ;  but,  on  certain  conditions, 
he  is  willing  to  help  the  Italians  to 
despoil  Austria.  Get  Venice  first, 
he  says,  and  then  it  will  be  a  simple 
matter  to  settle  about  Rome  after- 
wards. Once  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment resolves  to  attack  Austria  in 
order  to  get  Venice,  it  must  pay  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  Emperor  by 
those  cessions  of  territory  which  he 
has  long  been  demanding — Liguria 
and  the  Island  of  Sardinia:  cessions 
which  it  would-be  disgraceful  for 
any  government  to  make,  and  which 
would  utterly  ruin  Victor  Emman- 
uel in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians,  who 
thereafter  might  well  believe  all 
that  Mazzini  tells  them  as  to  the 
falseness  and  duplicity  of  kings. 
But  these  consequences  of  fresh 
cessions  would  almost  be  as  wel- 
come to  Napoleon  as  the  cessions 
themselves  :  for  by  destroying  the 
popularity  of  the  King,  and  pro- 
ducing dissension  or  rebellion  a- 
mong  his  people,  Italy  would  be 
weakened  ;  and  from  his  position 
in  Rome,  the  Emperor  might  avail 
himself  of  those  dissensions  to  throw 
Italy  back  into  a  bickering  Confe- 
deration, or  get  Southern  Italy 
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erected  into  a  rival  State  to  the 
North.  But  these  cessions  of  terri- 
tory, without  which  Napoleon  will 
not  send  a  single  regiment  to  help 
the  Italians  to  get  Venice,  are  not 
the  only  advantage  which  the  Em- 
peror expects  to  derive  from  Italy 
in  a  new  war.  Prussia,  as  shown 
by  the  adoption  of  Vincke's  resolu- 
tion last  year,  has  no  desire  to 
oppose  the  Italians — on  the  con- 
trary, she  gives  them  her  sympathy. 
And  the  Italians,  on  their  part — we 
speak  of  the  nation,  not  of  the 
tricksters  at  the  head  of  it — are 
justly  averse  to  the  disgrace  of 
attacking  the  liberties  of  Germany, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  asserting  and 
acquiring  their  own.  But  any  war 
which,  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
concurrence,  will  be  waged  against 
Austria  for  Venice,  will  be  made  an 
opportunity  for  a  French  invasion 
of  Germany,  with  the  ultimate  view 
of  acquiring  the  JZhenish  provinces. 
We  regard  this  as  perfectly  cer- 
tain. 

The  motives  of  the  Emperor  in 
exciting  the  Italian  Government  to 
get  Venice  first,  and  leave  the  Ro- 
man question  to  be  settled  after- 
wards, are  thus  sufficiently  obvious. 
He  knows,  too,  that  if  he  once  give 
up  Rome,  he  loses  all  hold  upon 
Italy.  Then,  thoroughly  united 
and  elate,  Italy  would  be  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  take  care  of  her  own 
interests.  She  would  no  longer 
need  the  tutelage  of  France — she 
would  no  longer  tolerate  her  dic- 
tation. If  Napoleon  is  to  wring 
more  cessions  out  of  Italy,  if  he 
is  to  get  her  to  be  his  tool  in 
war,  he  must  obtain  these  objects 
before  he  lets  go  his  hold  upon 
Rome.  Hence  from  day  to  day, 
from  month  to  month  • — we  may 
now  say  from  year  to  year  —  he 
puts  off  the  evacuation  of  Rome, — 
now  making  promises,  now  starting 
difficulties,  or  insisting  upon  im- 
possible demands.  For  eighteen 
months  the  Italian  Government 
and  the  Italian  Chambers  have  pro- 
claimed, in  the  words  of  Ricasoli, 
that  the  possession  of  Rome  "is  for 
the  Italians  not  merely  a  right  but 
an  inexorable  necessity/'  In  the 
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very  last  circular  despatch  which 
he  issued,  Baron  Ricasoli  said  : 
"  Despite  the  difficulties  which  we 
have  to  encounter,  the  Chamber 
has  again  declared  that  Rome  is 
indispensable  to  the  unity  and  tran- 
quillity of  Italy." 

What  keeps  the  Italians  out  of 
Rome  1  What  influence  is  it  which 
for  ever  says  Nay  to  the  rightful 
demands  of  the  Italian  Ministers 
and  Chambers,  and  year  after  year 
has  obstructed  the  unity,  and  op- 
posed the  tranquillisation,  of  the 
new  kingdom  1  France,  and  France 
only.  There  is  no  dubiety  about 
this.  The  fact  is  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  noon.  France  could  give 
Rome  to  the  Italians  at  once — yet 
she  does  not.  The  Emperor  pro- 
mised to  do  so  —  he  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  withdraw  every 
soldier  from  Italy  ;  but  ere  long  it 
became  apparent  that  he  had  been 
merely  duping  Italy — that  his  most 
solemn  engagements  were  farces  to 
serve  the  hour — that  his  policy  was 
one  of  intense  and  unscrupulous 
selfishness,  and  that  he  merely 
played  with  "  liberty  and  nation- 
ality" as  convenient  tools  to  help 
out  his  own  ends.  Every  Italian 
must  at  length  be  aware  of  this  ; 
and  can  we  wonder  that  with  those 
who  see  it  most  clearly  the  effect 
should  be  an  uprising  of  indigna- 
tion ] 

After  Ricasoli  fell,  not  a  word 
was  heard  about  Rome.  The  King 
and  his  ministers  were  as  dumb  01 
this  subject  as  their  Imperial  ally 
could  desire.  Venice  was  to  be  got 
first.  This  was  the  card  to  play 
with  which  Rattazzi  was  furnished 
from  the  Tuileries.  Ricasoli  was  for 
Rome,  "  pure  and  simple" — with- 
out conditions  or  complicity  with 
France  of  any  kind.  "  Venice  and 
war  in  spring "  was  the  rival  pro- 
gramme which  Rattazzi  brought 
with  him  from  Paris,  to  enable  him 
to  succeed  in  supplanting  the  in- 
flexible Ricasoli.  It  was  by  pri- 
vately communicating  to  them  this 
programme  that  Rattazzi,  contrary 
to  expectation,  obtained  the  sup- 
port of  the  party  of  the  Left  in  the 
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Chambers,  who  at  first  were  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  him  as  the  nomi- 
nee of  France.  And  what  an  allur- 
ing prospect  Napoleon  kept  dancing 
before  the  eyes  of  his  vassal  Court ! 
Only  a  few  months  ago,  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  (General 
Durando)  made  a  long  speech  in  the 
Chambers,  sympathising  with  the 
Servians,  Montenegrins,  <fcc.,  and 
winding  up  with  the  grandiloquent 
assurance,  that  "whenever the  East- 
ern question  is  reopened,  Italy  will 
have  to  be  consulted  in  the  settlement 
of  it."  If  the  rebellion  in  Greece  last 
winter  had  not  been  so  short-lived, 
the  Court  of  Turin  intended  to  have 
lent  assistance  to  it ;  a  corps,  in  the 
usual  unavowed  manner,  was  being 
got  ready  for  the  invasion  of  Illyria, 
with  the  design  of  co-operating  with 
the  Montenegrins,  rousing  the  Ser- 
vians, and  making  head  in  that 
mountainous  country,  until  Hun- 
gary should  rise  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Quadrilateral  be  attacked 
on  the  other.  But  the  rebellion  at 
Nauplia  was  easily  suppressed ;  and, 
owing  to  the  Mexican  war,  and  other 
not  less  important  considerations, 
the  Imperial  ally  did  not  deem  the 
opportunity  favourable  for  the  pro- 
secution of  his  special  purposes. 
The  project  was  dropped  ;  but,  with 
the  recklessness  of  enthusiasm,  a 
portion  of  the  volunteers  who  had 
been  enrolled,  rather  than  see  the 
project  (first  planned  nearly  two 
years  ago)  again  delayed,  engaged 
in  the  abortive  Sarnico  expedition. 
The  Government  put  it  down,  yet 
could  not  deny  that  the  enrolments 
had  been  made  with  its  cognisance 
and  approval,  though  for  a  differ- 
ent object  than  to  attack  the  Tyrol. 
It  was  a  mysterious  affair  altoge- 
ther. Crispi,  in  the  Chambers,  bold- 
ly affirmed  that  the  Government 
had  been  cognisant  of  the  antece- 
dent movements  connected  with 
it ;  but  Rattazzi  and  every  other 
speaker  observed  great  reticence, 
evidently  considering  that  the  affair 
was  one  on  which  the  less  said  the 
better.  Indeed,  a  letter  from  Gari- 
baldi, which  was  read  in  the  Cham- 
ber, declared  that  there  was  no  in- 
2M 
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tention  to  invade  the  Tyrol,  as  the 
Ministry  chose  to  allege.*  What- 
ever may  be  the  faults  of  Garibaldi, 
no  one  can  impugn  his  truthful- 
ness :  and  the  fact,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  so-called  "expedition"  he 
was  laid  up  with  gout  at  Trescorre, 
makes  it  additionally  improbable 
that  any  serious  movement  was  con- 
templated, seeing  that  in  such  move- 
ments Garibaldi  has  always  placed 
himself  in  the  van,  and  never  seeks 
to  involve  others  in  perils  which  he 
does  not  share. 

This  brings  us  to  the  perplexing 
period  which  intervened  between 
the  failure  of  the  Sarnico  expedi- 
tion and  the  extraordinary  move- 
ment of  Garibaldi  against  Rome. 
The  period  was  only  a  few  weeks, 
yet,  during  that  brief  interval,  there 
occurred  circumstances  which  as 
yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  or 
to  reconcile.  The  results  of  the 
Sarnico  expedition  had  embittered 
Garibaldi  against  Rattazzi ;  but  the 
latter  had  several  interviews  with  the 
King's  aide-de-camp,  General  San 
Front,  and  it  was  announced  that 
"  all  differences  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Garibaldi  were  ar- 
ranged." Certain  it  is  that  Gari- 
baldi absented  himself  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  assem- 
bled at  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
in  his  addresses  to  the  people,  who 
gave  him  enthusiastic  reception  at 
Lecco,  Como,  and  other  places,  he 
no  longer  showed  any  irritation 
against  the  Government,  and  incul- 
cated his  old  theme  of  union  and 
concord.  Referring  to  the  "  regret- 
able  discussions  "  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Chambers  and  in  the 
newspapers,  he  said — "  These  dis- 
cussions were  only  individual  dif- 
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ferences  of  opinion.  The  popula- 
tions keep  themselves  aloof  from 
them,  and  have  one  sole  object  in 
view.  The  essential  point  is,  that 
all  those  who  desire  the  indepen- 
dence and  greatness  of  the  country 
should  remain  united"  On  taking 
office  Rattazzi  had  assured  Garibaldi 
that  the  way  to  Rome  lay  through 
Venice,  and  that  France  would  join 
them  in  a  new  attack  upon  Aus- 
tria. Baulked  in  this  expectation, 
Garibaldi  turned  again  to  Rome — 
and  the  Ministry  also  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  same  mind.  During 
the  first  three  weeks  of  June,  Gari- 
baldi remained  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  at  Belgirate  ;  and  then, 
after  a  short  visit  to  Turin,  he  set 
sail  for  Caprera,  from  whence,  after 
a  few  days,  he  proceeded  to  Sicily. 
Prince  Napoleon  had  been  touring 
in  that  island  as  well  as  at  Naples 
— for  what  purpose  was  not  stated ; 
but  at  Naples  French  intrigue  had 
become  more  active  than  ever,  and 
great  exertions  were  made  to  get 
up  a  petition  requesting  that  the 
French  Prince  should  be  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Southern  Italy.  In  the 
first  proclamation  which  Garibaldi 
issued  after  landing  in  Sicily,  he 
warned  the  people  against  "  Murat- 
isrn,  Papal  rule,  and  Bourbonism," 
and  exhorted  them  to  concord  and 
community  of  action.  On  another 
occasion  he  denounced  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  for  his  selfishness  and 
rapacity,  as  the  arch-enemy  of  Italy 
— and  this  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  Lieutenant-General  of  Sicily. 
In  fact  Garibaldi  was  received 
and  welcomed  by  the  King's  sons, 
then  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  by  the 
nobility  and  official  men  in  the 
island,  and  made  no  secret  of  his 


*  The  following  is  the  letter  which  he  addressed  -to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  : — 
"I  left  Caprera  at  the  summons  of  Eicasoli.  When  the  new  Ministry  approved 
the  plan  of  instituting  national  rifle  clubs,  it  was  desired  to  raise  two  battalions  of 
Genoese  carabineers.  Many  young  men  hastened  to  enlist,  but  the  project  failed. 
Some  hundreds  of  young  men,  not  being  able  to  return  to  their  homes,  associated 
themselves  together  in  Lombardy  for  armed  drill.  The  Government,  however, 
viewed  their  proceedings  with  suspicion,  and  made  several  arrests.  The  Ministerial 
journals  declared  that  it  was  intended  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  the  Tyrol.  This 
is  false.  Our  cry  is  always,  '  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel ! '  It  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  armaments,  in  order  to  give  the  Italians  an  organisation  similar  to  that  of 
Prussia  or  Switzerland.  The  Crown  of  the  people  will  then  be  reserved  from  every 
kind  of  unwarrantable  influence. " 
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passionate  desire  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Rome.  In  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  heart,  he  is  described  as  "  im- 
provising verses"  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  Sicilian  nobles  and  of 
the  representatives  of  the  King  who 
afterwards  denounced  him  as  a  rebel. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
King — and  apparently  also  his  min- 
isters*—  wished  at  the  outset  to 
make  use  of  Garibaldi  as  a  means 
of  coercing  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  into  an  evacuation  of  Rome. 
The  King  remembered  with  satisfac- 
tion the  game  which  had  been  play- 
ed in  1860.  He  remembered  the 
dismay  with  which  the  Court  of  the 
Tuileries  had  beheld  the  approach 
of  Garibaldi  at  the  head  of  South- 
ern Italy,  claiming  Rome  for  the 
Italians.  He  remembered  that  the 
dilemma  of  the  Emperor  was  then 
so  great,  that  he  even  assented  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  the  de  facto  annexation  of 
Southern  Italy  to  Sardinia,  rather 
than  await  in  Rome  the  onset  of  the 
moral  and  material  forces  which 
Garibaldi  was  about  to  array  against 
him.  The  King  thought  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  thing  might  be 
done  again.  He  forgot,  however, 
that  there  was  no  longer  a  Cavour. 
He  forgot  that  he  himself  in  states- 
manship was  a  dolt,  and  that  Rat- 
tazzi  was  a  dependent  upon  France. 
He  forgot  also  that,  as  Sicily  and 
Naples  were  now  part  of  his  king- 
dom, he  could  no  longer  decline,  at 
the  bidding  of  Napoleon,  to  act 
against  Garibaldi,  on  the  plea  that 
the  Italian  hero  was  beyond  his  ju- 
risdiction. It  was  the  old  story, 
however.  Garibaldi  was  to  be  made 
use  of,  and  then  disowned.  He 
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was  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  fright- 
ening Napoleon  into  concessions  on 
the  Romish  question.  But  Napo- 
leon was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Government  at  Turin.  He  saw 
through  the  game,  and  perempto- 
rily insisted  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  Italian  Government  should  be 
employed  to  nip  Garibaldi's  move- 
ment in  the  bud.  As  the  King  and 
Rattazzi  disowned  the  movement  to 
the  French  Government,  they  had 
no  excuse  for  not  at  once  putting  it 
down.  Message  after  message  came 
from  the  Tuileries  ;  and  at  length 
the  Court  of  Turin  was  forced  to  take 
so  decided  a  part  against  Garibaldi, 
that  it  became  obvious  the  Emperor 
had  turned  the  tables  upon  them, 
and  that,  instead  of  his  being 
brought  to  terms  by  the  movement, 
it  was  they  who  would  be  plunged 
by  it  into  a  fatal  dilemma.  In  order 
that  Garibaldi's  movement  should 
succeed  against  the  Emperor,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  gain  great 
head,  and  be  supported  by  a  gene- 
ral fervour  throughout  the  country, 
against  which  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment might  declare  it  would  be 
fatal  for  them  to  contend.  Instead 
of  this,  Napoleon  pushed  the  Italian 
Government  at  once  into  action. 
The  plan  of  Rattazzi  and  the  King 
broke  down  :  they  had  not  the  nerve 
of  Cavour,  and  the  plan,  moreover, 
was  not  easy  to  carry  out.  Gari- 
baldi, instead  of  being  sacrificed  (as 
in  1860)  after  three-fourths  of  his 
task  was  accomplished,  was  sacri- 
ficed at  the  very  outset.  Napoleon 
was  triumphantly  successful, — Italy 
experienced  her  greatest  calamity, — 
and  the  Government  of  Turin  has 
incurred  an  amount  of  obloquy 


*  A  letter  from  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  Signer  Matteucci,  addressed  to  Signor 
Pulsky  (subsequently  arrested  and  arbitrarily  imprisoned  at  Naples),  has  been  made 
public,  in  which,  on  the  14th  August,  the  Minister  thus  writes : — "Italy  is  in  despair, 
and  there  is  no  established  Government  which  can  last  if  this  question  (the  Roman) 
is  not  settled.  This  service  he  (Garibaldi)  has  certainly  rendered,  and  is  urging  it 
forward ;  but  let  him  stop  here,  for  if  he  continues  his  course  he  must  injure  himself 
and  Italy.  If  he  stops  in  time,  he  can  render  great  service  to  his  country,  and  in- 
crease his  reputation."  At  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  Garibaldi  was  in  arms 
at  the  head  of  his  volunteers,  marching  upon  Catania ;  a  fact  which  leaves  no  doubt 
that  Garibaldi's  movement  was  secretly  approved  of  by  his  Government  up  to  a 
certain  point.  They  wished  to  use  him  as  a  means  of  frightening  the  French  Em- 
peror into  evacuating  Rome,  and  reckoned  that  they  could  stop  him  whenever  they 
chose  ;  forgetting  that  Garibaldi  neither  liked  nor  understood  such  diplomatic 
feints,  and  would  prosecute  the  project  to  the  uttermost. 
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amongst  the   Italians    which   will 
never  be  forgotten. 

The  affair  at  Aspromonte  is  one 
.which  will  be  remembered  in  his- 
tory. It  witnessed  the  fall  of  the 
great  hero  of  the  Italian  revolution 
— the  most  fearless  soldier  and  en- 
terprising leader  of  his  day  ;  a  man 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause 
of  his  country,  and  for  its  sake  (as 
he  thought)  becoming  a  wild  re- 
volutionist ;  one  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  amidst  a  scene  of  intrigue, 
selfishness,  and  time-serving,  stands 
forth  as  open  as  the  day  and  un- 
influenced by  a  single  thought  of 
self.  His  conduct  in  the  last  days 
of  his  enterprise  manifests  the 
misconceptions  which  had  led  him 
to  embark  in  so  Quixotic  an  adven- 
ture. His  rebellion  was  an  excess 
of  loyalty.  He  never  contemplated 
a  civil  war.  He  expected  either 
that  the  royal  army  would  openly 
join  him,  or  else  that,  as  was  the 
case  in  Sicily,  it  would  only  make 
a  show  of  opposing  his  movements. 
When,  after  landing  in  Calabria,  a 
deputation  from  Reggio  went  to 
him  to  request  that  he  would  not, 
by  entering  it,  expose  the  town  to 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  he  replied 
to  the  mayor  :  "  Don't  be  afraid, 
there  will  be  no  civil  war.  I  will 
march  across  Calabria  as  I  have 
marched  through  Sicily.  Examine 
the  muskets  of  my  volunteers :  they 
are  not  loaded.  If  I  am  prevented 
passing  through  Reggio,  I  shall  go 
over  the  mountains.  Have  no  ap- 
prehensions. I  know  what  I  am 
about ;  but  La  Marmora  and  his 
set  (cognotti]  know  nothing  of  my 
intentions."  But  whatever  might 
have  been  the  original  design, 
whatever  were  the  secret  desires,  of 
great  personages  at  Turin,  the  will 
of  their  Imperial  ally  overruled 
their  hesitation,  and  spoiled  their 
game  of  intended  double-dealing. 
The  Government  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  employ  its  full  military 
power  to  crush  the  movement 
against  Rome  ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  fate  of  the  movement  was 
decided.  "  The  duty  of  an  army," 
said  Carnot,  "  is  to  act :  it  does  not 
deliberate."  Whatever  hesitations 


there  might  be  at  Turin,  there  could 
be  none  with  the  generals.  Before 
Garibaldi,  relinquishing  his  purpose 
of  entering  Reggio,  could  reach  the 
passes  through  which  he  hoped  to 
make  his  way  through  the  moun- 
tains, the  royal  army  had  occupied 
them,  and  a  strong  column,  com- 
posed partly  of  Bersaglieri  and 
partly  of  the  line,  under  Colonel 
Pallavicino,  advanced  against  the 
"  rebels  "  on  the  level  summit  of 
Aspromonte.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
bring  before  the  mind's  eye  of  our 
readers  the  singular  scene  which 
followed  : — 

"  The  General  (says  the  report  of  the 
Garibaldian  officers),  determined  to  avoid 
a  collision  with  the  troops,  ordered  us 
to  cross  a  streamlet,  and  march  half 
way  up  a  hill  to  the  north,  at  the  out- 
skirts of  a  dense  pine  wood.  The  troops 
were  then  pouring  down  from  the  ad- 
joining heights,  and  were  advancing 
against  us.  Garibaldi  was  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  column  giving  reiter- 
atered  orders  not  to  fire,  and  quietly 
examined  the  advancing  regulars  through 
his  glass.  The  troops,  meanwhile,  were 
rapidly  advancing,  extending  right  and 
left  from  their  centre,  evidently  with  a 
view  to  surround  us.  Our  men  remain- 
ed stock  still,  some  were  sitting  down, 
others  standing,  and  the  officers  were 
constantly  shouting  '  Don't  fire.'  The 
Bersaglieri,  who  were  now  within  range, 
halted,  delivered  a  volley,  and  continued 
to  advance,  firing  as  they  came.  No 
summons  or  previous  intimation  was 
given  us.  Our  men  remained  motion- 
less, with  the  exception  of  some  raw 
youths,  who  began  to  load  and  fire— hut 
the  remainder  did  not  move,  remaining 
sitting,  standing,  or  lying  down,  as  they 
might  chance  to  he  when  the  fire  was 
opened.  The  General  was  standing  in 
front  of  us,  amidst  a  perfect  hailstorm 
of  bullets,  shouting,  '  Don't  fire  ! '  when 
he  was  struck  by  a  spent  hall  in  the 
thigh,  and  his  right  ankle  was  shattered 
by  another  shot.  He  raised  his  hat, 
crying  '  Viva  Italia ! '  and  fell.  Several 
officers  carried  him  under  an  adjoining 
tree,  where  he  repeated  his  orders, 
'  Don't  fire,  don't  fire  ;  let  them  ad- 
vance.' The  regulars  did  advance,  and 
we  were  very  soon  all  mixed  up  to- 
gether. " 

Garibaldi,  in  his  letter  written  on 
board  the  Duca  di  Genova,  says  : — 

"  I  ran  to  the  front  of  our  line,  crying 
out  to  them  not  to  fire ;  and  from  the 
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centre  to  the  left,  where  my  voice  and 
those  of  my  aides-de-camp  could  be 
heard,  not  a  trigger  was  pulled.  It  was 
not  thus  on  the  attacking  side.  Having 
arrived  at  a  distance  of  200  metres,  they 
began  a  tremendous  lire,  and  the  party 
of  Bersaglieri  who  were  in  front  of  me, 
directing  their  shots  against  me,  struck 
me  with  two  balls,  one  in  the  left  thigh, 
not  serious,  the  other  in  the  ankle  of  the 
right  foot,  making  a  serious  wound. 

"  As  all  this  happened  at  the  opening 
of  the  conflict,  and  I  was  carried  to  the 
skirt  of  the  wood  after  being  wounded, 
I  could  see  nothing  more,  a  thick  crowd 
having  formed  around  me  while  my 
wound  was  being  dressed.  I  feel  cer- 
tain, however,  that  up  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  which  was  at  my  litter,  and  to  that 
of  my  aides-de-camp,  not  a  single  mus- 
ket was  fired It  was  not  so 

on  our  right.  The  Picciotti,  attacked  by 
the  regular  troops,  replied  by  a  fire  upon 
the  whole  line,  and,  .although  the  trum- 
pets sounded  to  cease  firing,  there  was 
at  that  spot  a  smart  fusillade,  which 
lasted  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

"  My  wounds  led  to  some  confusion 
in  our  line.  Our  soldiers,  not  seeing 
me,  began  to  retreat  into  the  wood,  so 
that  little  by  little  the  crowd  round  me 
broke  up,  and  the  most  faithful  alone 
remained." 

As  the  Bersaglieri  advanced,  says 
another  letter,  "  not  a  cry,  not  a 
shot  was  heard  from  our  men  ;  only 
the  General  standing  erect,  with 
his  ample  light -grey  cloak,  lined 
with  red,  flung  across  his  massive 
shoulders,  remained  on  the  look- 
out, arid  turned  every  now  and 
then  to  repeat  his  order,  '  No 
firing  ! ' '  When  he  received  his 
wounds,  says  the  same  eyewitness, 
"  Garibaldi  not  only  retained  his 
erect  position,  but  uncovered  his 
head,  waved  his  hat  with  his  left 
hand,  and  repeatedly  cried,  '  Viva 
Italia!  No  firing!"'  A  Garibald- 
ian  officer  concludes  the  story 
thus  : — 

"  When  the  General  received  the 
shot,  he  was  passing  along  our  front, 
and  ordering  us  not  to  fire.  I  saw,  as  it 
were,  a  sudden  slight  contraction  in  all 
his  body.  He,  however,  went  on  a  few 
steps  more,  and  then  staggered.  We 
ran  to  him  and  supported  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  From  that  moment 
to  describe  to  you  what  took  place  is 
impossible.  The  lion  wounded  and  de- 


spising his  pain  was  truly  great  in  en- 
thusiasm, indignation,  and  anger,  liais- 
ing his  hat,  he  cried  '  Italy  for  ever ! 
Italy  for  ever ! '  and  it  was  a  deep  and 
gigantic  cry  which  came  from  his  heart. 
I  had  his  poor  foot  supported  on  my  leg, 
and  when  in  his  excitement  he  apostro- 
phised his  assailants,  and  asked  what 
the  volunteers  were  doing,  I  felt  a  thrill 
run  through  my  limbs,  and  calling  his 
attention  to  his  wound,  begged  him  to 
keep  quiet.  A  litter  was  made  in  the 
best  manner  it  could  be  done,  and  at 
sunset  the  same  evening  the  sad  convoy 
began  to  move." 

Placed  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  the 
wounded  General  lighted  a  cigar 
while  the  surgeons  probed  and 
bathed  his  wounds.  He  desired 
them  to  amputate  the  limb  on  the 
spot,  if  necessary :  an  operation 
which  was  deemed  unnecessary. 
His  son,  Menotti,  also  wounded, 
was  carried  to  the  place  where  his 
father  was  lying.  And — strange 
conclusion  to  a  rebellion — the  royal 
troops,  crowding  to  the  spot,  were 
received  with  cries  of  "  Hurrah  for 
the  Army  of  Italy!"  The  affair 
was  not  a  combat—it  was  simply  a 
capture,  and  the  chief  "  rebel "  was 
the  most  loyal-hearted  man  in  the 
King's  dominions.  We  have  not 
space  to  discuss  the  merely  per- 
sonal question,  Who  was  most  to 
blame  1 — but  we  think  Mr  Henley 
spoke  with  his  usual  sound  and 
caustic  sense  when  he  said,  at 
Chipping  Norton  : — "  There  has 
been  a  kind  of  revolution  going  on 
in  Italy,  and  a  certain  class  of  peo- 
ple are  glad  to  kick  down  the  lad- 
der by  which  they  have  climbed  to 
eminence.  In  the  history  of  the 
world  that  has  always  been  the 
case,  and  always  will  be.  Honest 
and  sincere  men  go  certain  lengths, 
and  more  longheaded  men  gain  the 
advantage ;  and  having  obtained 
that  advantage  the  more  honest  men 
are  cast  adrift,  if  they  do  not  fare 
worse.  This  is  too  much  the  char- 
acter of  the  events  that  are  occur- 
ring in  Italy  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. All  I  hope  is  that  the  honest 
men  may  fare  better  than  they  seem 
likely  to  do,  and  that  the  really 
good  and  deserving  men  may  ob- 
tain that  advantage  which  they  de- 
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serve,   and   which    that    unhappy 
country  desires." 

But  if  we  leave  the  characters  of 
the  individual  actors  in  the  recent 
crisis  to  the  verdict  of  history,  the 
interests  of  Europe  require  that  we 
shall  not  so  deal  with  the  policy  which 
has  produced  this  crisis.  The  con- 
tinued occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
French  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
rights  of  nations.  The  French 
army  has  no  business  there  under 
any  circumstances  :  emphatically  it 
has  no  business  there  merely  be- 
cause it  suits  the  interests  of  the 
French  Emperor.  We  grant  that 
for  Napoleon  to  abandon  the  Pope 
would  produce  a  serious  difficulty 
in  France  ;  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  a  sovereign  has  a  right 
to  violate  the  independence  of  an- 
other country  in  order  that  he  may 
escape  a  difficulty  at  home.  Still 
more,  where  that  difficulty  has 
been  of  his  own  making.  Whether 
or  not  President  Louis  Napoleon 
approved  of  the  expedition  to  Rome 
in  1849,  he  at  least  turned  it  to  his 
own  account.  It  won  for  him  the 
support  of  the  Clerical  party  in 
France,  and  they  won  for  him  the 
throne.  He  has  already  been  am- 
ply paid  for  his  high-handed  sup- 
port of  the  Papacy.  As  little  on 
personal,  therefore,  as  on  general 
grounds  has  he  any  plea  for  con- 
tinuing his  unlawful  occupation  of 
Romer  But  that  is  not  half  the 
question.  The  Emperor  retains  his 
grasp  upon  Rome  for  reasons  too 
selfish  and  shameful  to  be  openly 
acknowledged.  He  does  so  to 
divide  Italy — to  perpetuate  and 
aggravate  its  difficulties — and  to 
keep  his  hold  upon  the  Italian 
Government  until  he  has  wrung 
from  it  fresh  cessions  of  territory 
and  an  ignoble  complicity  with  his 
further  schemes  of  ambition.  When 
Count  Cavour  declared  that  not 
another  inch  of  Italian  soil  would 
be  ceded,  he  added  that  further 
annexations  of  territory  to  the 
Italian  kingdom  would  be  paid  for 
"  by  co-operation  on  the  Rhine." 
A  more  immoral  and  utterly  dis- 
graceful compact  was  never  made  ; 
and  Cavour's  successor  repudiated 
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it.  Surely  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
unparalleled  if  the  first  act  of  Italy, 
after  asserting  her  own  indepen- 
dence and  integrity,  were  to  co 
operate  in  an  attack  upon  the  iride 
pendence  and  integrity  of  another 
state,  Germany.  But  this  is  what 
Napoleon  hopes  for.  This  is  why 
he  retains  his  grasp  upon  Rome. 
If  Italy  is  to  be  united,  he  must 
exact  fresh  cessions  of  territory.  li 
he  has  to  loosen  his  hold  upon 
Rome,  and  let  Italy  go  free,  he 
must  first  get  up  a  war  in  which 
Italy  shall  help  him,  directly  01 
indirectly,  to  obtain  the  frontier  oi 
the  Rhine.  Is  it  for  the  interests 
of  Europe  that  such  designs  be 
accomplished  1 

Napoleon  would  fain  crush  Gari- 
baldi ;  for,  whatever  Garibaldi  be, 
he  is  at  least  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  policy 
of  the  French  Emperor  towards 
Italy.  Without  Garibaldi,  the  Em- 
peror would  make  short  work  oi 
the  thick-headed  but  good-hearted 
Sardinian  King  and  his  feeble  time- 
serving Ministers.  Napoleon  con- 
fidently persuades  the  other  Conti- 
nental Powers  that  in  crushing 
Garibaldi  he  is  putting  down  "  the 
revolution."  He  conceals  the  fact 
that  but  for  his  own  unjust  and 
despotic  retention  of  the  capital  oi 
Italy,  Garibaldi  would  not  have 
been  in  arms  at  all.  Nay,  but  foi 
that  shameless  occupation,  Gari- 
baldi, as  we  have  shown,  would 
never  have  made  appeals  to  "  the 
revolution "  in  other  countries. 
"  We  desire  to  invade  no  foreign 
soil  :  let  us  remain  unmolested  in 
our  own  " — that  was  his  sole  pro- 
gramme at  the  end  of  1859.  It  is 
the  selfish  grinding  policy  of  Na- 
poleon that  made  Garibaldi  a  revo- 
lutionist in  order  that  he  might 
be  a  patriot.  But,  after  all,  what 
is  the  difference  between  Garibaldi 
and  Napoleon  as  regards  the  peace 
of  Europe?  It  is  simply  this. 
Garibaldi,  in  order  to  free  his 
country  both  from  French  and 
Austrians,  would  call  the  Hunga- 
rians, Sclaves,  and  the  Christians 
in  Turkey  to  his  aid,  in  order  that 
these  populations  as  well  as  the 
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Italians  might  become  the  masters 
of  their  own  destinies.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  also  means  war — 
but  of  a  different  kind.  He  wants 
to  wage  another  war  for  the  glori- 
fication of  himself,  and  for  the 
further  aggrandisement  of  France  : 
but  it  must  be  a  war  in  which  he  is 
the  supreme  chief — in  which  (as 
in  the  Italian  war)  he  can  make 
peace  when  and  as  he  likes,  and 
which  will  benefit  France  without 
adding  to  the  strength  of  any  State 
which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
really  independent.  Napoleon's 
game  in  Italy  will  not  bear  the 
fruits  which  he  expects  of  it,  if  it 
does  not  lead  to  a  war  in  which  the 
Italians  will  be  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  Germans.  Garibaldi 
has  no  such  desire.  With  his  whole 
heart  he  deprecates  such  a  war. 
Napoleon  wishes  Venice  to  be  taken 
first,  leaving  Rome  till  afterwards  ; 
Garibaldi  and  Eicasoli  want  Rome 
first,  leaving  Venice  till  afterwards. 
Moreover,  if  Venice  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  a  war,  Garibaldi  de- 
sires to  throw  France  out  of  the 
business  altogether,  and  to  place 
the  seat  of  war  entirely  in  eastern 
Europe,  so  as  not  to  involve  Ger- 
many in  the  strife.  Such  are  the 
rival  programmes  of  the  men  who 
have  recently  been  in  armed  anta- 
gonism. In  condemning  both,  we 
have  no  hesitation  as  to  which  we 
condemn  the  most. 

We  have  great  sympathy  for  Italy 
— very  little,  we  regret  to  say,  for 
the  Italian  Government.  Hitherto 
its  policy  has  been  characterised  by 
a  superabundance  of  intrigues,  and 
by  a  great  want  of  honour  and 
honesty.  Very  timid  in  asserting 
rights  which  it  can  fairly  claim,  it 
has  been  very  willing  to  become  an 
assailant  of  the  rights  of  others. 
It  has  chosen  a  policy  that  walks 
in  darkness.  It  has  become  a  sub- 
ordinate partner  or  satellite  of  the 
scheming,  tortuous,  secret,  and  time- 
serving policy  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  And  what  has  it  gained  1 
Has  it  not  been  duped  and  snubbed 
at  every  turn  ?  And  has  not  this 
last  crisis  furnished  one  lesson 
more  of  the  mingled  tyranny  and 
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duplicity  of  the  Sovereign  whom 
the  Italian  Government  have  so 
long  accepted  as  master?  When 
Garibaldi,  earnest  to  prosecute 
his  enterprise,  prepared  to  cross 
over  from  Catania  to  the  mainland, 
and  when  the  royal  army  was  evi- 
dently in  partial  collusion  with  him, 
the  crisis  appeared  so  serious  at  the 
Tuileries  that  Prince  Napoleon  was 
despatched  on  a  special  errand  to 
Turin,  to  persuade  the  Government 
to  crush  the  movement  at  once. 
For  several  days  he  stayed  with  the 
King  at  the  hunting-palace  of  Mon- 
calieri.  "  Only  put  down  this  re- 
bellion— give  this  one  last  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  Government  to 
maintain  and  repress  the  revolution, 
and  then  Rome  will  be  yours.  Show 
to  Europe  that  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy  is  an  orderly  and  not  a  revo- 
lutionary State,  and  then  the  Em- 
peror will  be  able  to  say  :  *  Italy  is 
now  a  worthy  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean commonwealth ;  respecting,  as 
France  does,  the  rights  of  nations 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  I 
cannot  longer  occupy  Rome  :  I 
withdraw/ "  Such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  message  delivered  by 
Prince  Napoleon  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  well-known  opi- 
nions of  the  Prince  in  favour  of 
Italian  unity  lent  additional  weight 
to  the  message.  The  King  listened 
and  acquiesced  :  he  would  make 
this  one  more  sacrifice  :  and  Gari- 
baldi was  shot  down  by  the  royal 
troops  on  the  heights  of  Aspro- 
monte.  But  did  the  Emperor  keep 
his  word  1  Of  course  not.  The 
moment  the  rebellion  was  crushed, 
he  resumed  his  old  attitude.  He 
had  gained  his  point.  He  had  not 
only  escaped  from  a  danger,  but  he 
had  made  it  more  difficult  than  ever 
for  the  Italian  Government  to  op- 
pose his  will.  Had  they  not  pro- 
claimed it  rebellion  to  demand  Rome 
— had  they  not  sacrificed  Garibaldi 
himself  for  demanding  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Eternal  City :  how  then 
could  they,  without  standing  self- 
condemned  as  traitors  to  Italy  and 
as  guilty  of  Italian  blood,  proclaim 
anew  that  the  possession  of  Rome 
"  is  for  the  Italians  not  merely  a 
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right,    but    an    inexorable    neces- 
sity]" 

Mortified,  duped,  and  angered — 
with  his  best  general  and  most 
loyal  subject  in  prison,  arid  with  the 
indignant  murmurs  of  all  Italy  in 
his  ears — it  seems  as  if  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  has  at  length  summoned 
up  resolution  to  speak  out  plainly. 
He  has  at  length  publicly  pro- 
tested, though  in  a  mild  form, 
against  the  French  occupation  of 
Rome.  In  a  circular  note  to  the 
Italian  ministers  at  foreign  Courts, 
explanatory  of  the  Garibaldian  en- 
terprise, General  Durando,  in  the 
name  of  his  Government,  acknow- 
ledges that  Garibaldi,  though  tech- 
nically wrong,  was  substantially 
right.  He  says  : — 

"  Law  has  carried  the  day :  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  watchword 
of  the  volunteers  was,  this  time,  the 
expression  of  a  want  more  imperative 
than  ever.  The  whole  nation  claims  the 
capital. 

"  If  Garibaldi  has  been  resisted,  it  is 
solely  because  the  Government  is  con- 
vinced that  it  will  attain  its  end,  and  that 
the  Catholic  Powers,  France  above  all, 
will  recognise  the  danger  of  maintaining 
the  antagonism  between  the  Papacy  and 
Italy. 

"The  present  situation  is  no  longer 
tenable,  and  would  end  by  involving  ex- 
treme consequences,  compromising  the 
religious  interests  of  Catholicism  and  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe." 

One  great  mistake,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  is  frequently  committed  in  judg- 
ing of  the  relative  position  of  Italy 
and  France.  We  have  been  told 
again  and  again,  that  if  so  and  so 
occurred,  a  French  army  would  in- 
vade Italy,  occupy  Naples,  &c.,  or 
even  convert  Southern  Italy  into  a 
kingdom  for  Prince  Murat.  We 
demur  to  such  views.  The  great 
power  of  the  French  Emperor  in 
Italy  depends  mainly  on  the  fact 
that  he  gets  the  Italian  Government 
to  act  for  him.  They  either,  as  in 
the  case  of  Gaeta,  acquiesce  in  his 
intervention — at  least  they  make  no 
formal  protest  against  it ;  or  else, 
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as  in  stopping  Garibaldi  in  1860 
and  again  now,  they  obey  his  orders 
and  do  his  work.  This  has  been 
his  great  advantage.  Until  he  got 
the  Italian  Government  to  declare 
against  Garibaldi,  the  Emperor 
dared  not  move  a  single  regiment 
into  Southern  Italy  against  him  : 
but  no  sooner  had  the  Govern- 
ment proclaimed  Garibaldi  an 
enemy,  than  the  opportunity  was 
at  once  opened  to  the  Emperor  to 
intervene  as  much  as  he  pleased, 
"  in  order  to  help  his  ally."  In 
truth  the  more  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment succumbed  to  his  policy,  the 
more  has  he  been  enabled  to  carry 
out  his  game  of  intervention.  In- 
stead of  secretly  trafficking  with  the 
Emperor  for  Rome — instead  of  con- 
spiring and  waiting,  only  to  be 
duped — the  King  ought  to  have  seen 
from  the  first  that  Napoleon  would 
never  relinquish  Rome  until  he  was 
compelled  to  do  so.  The  King  ought 
to  have  appealed  to  Italy  and  to 
Europe.  He  ought  to  have  pro- 
claimed that  the  so-called  Liberator 
of  Italy  was  the  greatest  obstructor 
of  her  unity  and  independence.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  we  repeat,  can- 
not afford  to  break  with  Italy  ;  and 
we  feel  assured,  that  before  a  reso- 
lute movement  of  the  Italians  and 
their  Government  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Rome,  the  French  army 
will  be  withdrawn  without  firing 
a  shot.  That  is  to  say,  provided  the 
movement  take  place  now.  The 
case  may  be  different  two  years 
hence.  If  the  Italians  adopt  Na- 
poleon's policy  of  attacking  Venice 
first,  they  will  find  themselves  sold. 
In  that  war  the  Emperor  expects  to 
get  from  Italy  the  co-operation  re- 
quisite to  help  him  to  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine  :  tJiereafter  he  will 
have  little  need  of  the  Italian  alli- 
ance, and  will  only  seek  to  keep 
Italy  feeble.  So  that  if  Rome  is 
not  to  be  got  until  after  Venice,  the 
Italians  by  their  own  fault  will  have 
little  chance  of  getting  Rome  at 
all. 
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CAXTONIANA  : 
A  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS  ON  LIFE,    LITERATURE,    AND   MANNERS. 

By  the  Author  of  'The  Caxton  Family.' 
PART  x. 

NO.    XV. — THE  ORGAN  OF  WEIGHT. 


I  BELIEVE  that  phrenologists  are 
generally  agreed  in  allotting  to  the 
frontal  sinus  an  organ  which  they 
call  the  organ  of  weight,  asserting 
that  where  this  organ  is  largely  de- 
veloped, the  individual  has  a  spe- 
cial faculty  in  estimating  not  only 
the  ponderabilities  of  sacks  of  grain 
and  bars  of  iron,  but  the  probable 
results  of  any  course  of  action  on 
which  the  pressure  of  circumstance 
rivets  his  more  immediate  attention. 

Now,  upon  the  truth  of  Phreno- 
logy I  hazard  no  opinion  ;  it  is  one 
of  those  vexed  questions  in  which, 
not  being  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  either  party,  I  am  con- 
tented to  observe,  with  the  Silent 
Gentleman  in  the  'Spectator,'  "that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  upon 
both  sides." 

But  putting  wholly  out  of  con- 
sideration all  rejerence  to  cranio- 
logical  development,  and  leaving 
anatomists  to  dispute  whether  or 
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not  there  be  any  such  organ  of 
weight  in  the  frontal  sinus,  I  ven- 
ture to  borrow  from  the  phreno- 
logists their  technical  term,  and 
designate  as  the  "  organ  of  weight  " 
that  peculiar  mental  faculty  of 
weighing  the  relative  consequences 
of  things  immediately  placed  before 
them,  which  in  some  men  is  so 
saliently  developed,  in  other  men 
so  notably  deficient. 

In  fact,  I  know  of  no  other  form 
of  words  in  wrhich  I  can  so  accu- 
rately define  the  quality  of  mind 
of  which  I  am  about  to  treat.  This 
organ  of  weight  is  distinct  from 
what  can  properly  be  called  pru- 
dence ;  for  prudence  necessitates  a 
degree  of  foresight  extending  far 
beyond  the  immediate  consequences 
of  things  immediately  present.  The 
prudent  man  declines  to  pursue 
such  and  such  courses  because  he 
foresees  that  they  will  lead  him 
astray,  or  that  he  shall  have  to 
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retrace  his  steps.  But  this  organ 
of  weight  is  often  found  most  con- 
spicuous in  those  who  have  no  pre- 
tensions of  foresight ;  they  weigh 
only  what  is  close  before  them. 
Hence  I  have  noticed  that  such 
men  are  liable  to  abrupt  changes  of 
conduct,  and  in  public  life  are  more 
exposed  than  many  politicians  less 
conscientious  to  the  charge  of  de- 
ceiving their  followers  and  betray- 
ing their  cause.  They  advance,  as 
it  were,  mechanically  along  the 
track  of  ideas  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  regarding  as  im- 
practicable theorists  those  who  ex- 
tend their  survey  of  the  road ;  and 
when  at  last  they  come  to  a  place 
where  the  consequences  foretold  by 
others,  and  disregarded  by  them- 
selves as  too  remote  to  be  brought 
into  their  scales,  become  tangibly 
present,  and  the  question  is  not, 
"What  shall  we  do  by-and-by  ]" 
but,  "What  is  to  be  done  now?" 
then  they  cry,  "This  is  serious  !  this 
has  become  a  practical  substance  ! 
— we  must  weigh  it  well ! "  And 
weighing  it  well,  they  often  decide, 
with  an  abruptness  which  takes  the 
world  by  surprise,  that  what  be- 
fore they  had  declared  was  too  light 
to  consider,  is  now  too  heavy  to 
bear.  In  short,  and  without  meta- 
phor, they  do  exactly  that,  as  the 
only  -prudent  thing  to  do,  which 
they  had  assured  their  confiding 
friends  was  the  last  thing  that  pru- 
dent men  should  contemplate  doing. 
If,  then,  this  organ  of  weight 
cannot  be  correctly  described  by 
the  word  Prudence,  neither  is  it  to 
be  expressed  by  the  name  more 
commonly  assigned  to  it  —  viz., 
Judgment.  It  is  indeed  a  part  of 
judgment,  but  only  a  part  of  it  : 
for  judgment,  in  the  full  sense  of 
that  rare  and  admirable  quality, 
consists  in  a  justness  of  vision 
which  comprehends  a  wide  sur- 
vey of  many  things  near  and  dis- 
tant, in  order  to  ascertain  the 
proportionate  size  of  each  thing 
within  its  scope,  be  it  near,  be  it 
distant.  Judgment  comprehends 
measurement  as  well  as  weight ; 
and  though  it  does  not  indeed  ab- 
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solutely  need  the  prevision  essei 
tial  to  that  prudence  which  the  ai 
cients  esteemed  the  associate  an 
counsellor  of  the  diviner  orders  c 
wisdom,  according  to  their  famou 
proverb,  that  "  No  deity  is  preser 
where  Prudence  is  absent/'  sti 
judgment  has  a  logic  which  lint 
circumstance  to  circumstance,  caus 
to  effect  —  examines  fully  th 
grounds  on  which  it  forms  il 
opinions,  and  observes  each  ne1 
fact  which  varies  the  value  of  ev 
dence  it  had  hitherto  receivec 
Hence,  the  man  of  judgment  po 
excellence,  when  he  modifies  c 
changes  any  opinion  that  he  ha 
deliberately  formed  and  open! 
professed,  does  so  not  with  startlin 
suddenness,  but,  gradually  connec 
ing  link  by  link  the  reasons  whic 
induce  him  to  reverse  his  form< 
conclusions,  prepares  the  minds  c 
others  for  the  final  announcemei 
of  the  change  which  has  been  * 
work  within  his  own  ;  so  that  1 
does  not  appear  the  advocate  wh 
betrays  the  cause  of  the  cliei 
whose  suit  he  had  undertaken,  bi 
the  judge  impartially  summing  u] 
according  to  the  facts  which  1 
does  not  warp,  and  the  laws  whic 
he  cannot  depart  from.  I  thin! 
for  instance,  this  may  be  said  < 
Mr  Pitt,  who,  whether  he  reli] 
quished  as  impracticable  what  1 
had  previously  insisted  on  as  jud 
cious,  or  whether  he  denounce 
what  he  had  before  recommende< 
still  so  prepared  the  public  min 
for  such  changes  in  himself,  tht 
no  man  could  accuse  him  of  treacl 
ery,  and  only  very  inaccurate  ol 
servers  of  fickleness.  In  this  r< 
spect  he  was  more  happily  const 
tuted  than  Sir  Robert  Peel,  wh 
resembled  him  in  many  illustriot 
attributes,  whether  of  dignity,  pe: 
sonal  character,  or  devotion  to  whs 
conscientiously  appeared  to  be  th 
interests  of  the  State.  In  Sir  R< 
bert  Peel  the  organ  of  causalit 
was  not  proportioned  to  the  orga 
of  weight.  Foresight  no  candi 
admirer  could  assign  to  the  mai 
in  whom  candour  nevertheless  find 
so  much  to  admire  ;  nor  can  he  b 
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said  to  have  possessed  that  order 
of  reason  which  so  adjusts  and  ac- 
commodates its  whole  tenor  of 
action,  that  what  its  possessor  does 
to-day  grows  like  a  logical  sequence 
out  of  what  he  did  yesterday.  Hence 
those  startling  changes  of  political 
conduct,  in  which,  having  unhesi- 
tatingly led  his  followers  up  to  a 
certain  point,  he  seemed,  in  desert- 
ing them,  to  abandon  his  former 
self.  For  remote  contingencies  he 
had  no  astronomer's  telescope  ;  for 
consequences  immediately  before 
him  he  had  the  mechanician's  eye 
— he  weighed  them  at  a  glance. 

In  men  of  this  character  there  is 
generally  a  very  strong  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility;  and  perhaps  no  public 
man  ever  possessed  that  ennobling 
sense  in  a  finer  degree  than  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel.  And  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  responsibility  became 
necessarily  strong  in  proportion  as 
it  was  suddenly  revealed  to  him. 
In  opposition,  a  man  is  not  con- 
sidered by  the  public  responsible 
for  the  results  that  may  follow  the 
adoption  of  his  advice.  But  both 
by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
and  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the 
moment  the  same  man  is  trans- 
ferred from  opposition  to  office, 
responsibility  begins.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  his  influence  and  posi- 
tion in  office  are  eminent  and  com- 
manding, the  responsibility  in- 
creases in  multifold  ratio.  A  man 
who  had  grown  into  so  great  an 
authority  with  the  nation  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  responsible  to 
other  trustees  than  those  of  party  : 
he  was  responsible  to  the  people, 
who  confided  in  him  even  more 
than  party  did  ;  and  the  posterity 
to  which  his  renown  appealed  would 
estimate  him  accordingly  as  that  re- 
sponsibility was  discharged.  Thus, 
in  the  two  most  memorable  changes 
which  affected  his  political  career, 
the  suddenness  of  his  conversion 
may  be  traced  to  the  wholly  dif- 
ferent aspect  which  the  questions 
at  issue  assumed  to  his  eyes  when 
he  had  to  weigh,  as  urgent  and 
practical,  the  difficulties  which  had 
before  presented  themselves  to  his 
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mind  as  remote  and  speculative, 
and  when  the  gravity  of  the  re- 
sponsibility was  transferred  from 
others  to  himself. 

None  of  the  censures  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  not  unnaturally  pro- 
voked appear  to  me  to  have  been 
more  erroneous  than  that  which 
ascribed  his  political  inconsisten- 
cies to  moral  timidity.  Moral  cour- 
age he  must  have  possessed  beyond 
most  men,  in  twice  deliberately  re- 
solving to  excite  and  to  brave  that 
which,  to  one  so  sensitive,  reserved, 
and  proud,  must  have  been  the  most 
bitter  of  all  the  calamities  inflicted 
by  party  war — viz.,  the  reproach  of 
his  own  army  for  surrendering  its 
standards  and  its  staff  to  the  ene- 
my. What  has  passed  for  moral 
timidity  was,  in  fact,  an  acute  con- 
scientiousness, heightened,  it  may 
be,  by  that  strong  sense  of  his  own 
personal  individuality  which  was 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics. It  was  a  familiar  obser- 
vation in  Parliament,  that  no  pub- 
lic speaker  ever  so  frequently  in- 
troduced into  his  speeches  the  word 
"I."  Egotistical,  in  the  common — 
that  is,  in  the  harsh — sense  of  the 
word,  he  was  not.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  had  more  kindly  benevo- 
lence of  heart  than  many  men 
more  demonstrative.  But  from 
his  youth  upwards  he  had  been 
singled  for  eminence  above  his 
contemporaries ;  and  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life  and  in  fame  he 
became  more  and  more  an  indivi- 
dual power,  distinct  even  from  the 
principles  which  he  represented. 
Many  an  honest  temperate  politi- 
cian, caring  little  for  Whig  or  Tory, 
turned  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  accu- 
rate information  and  safe  opinion, 
as  some  nominal  elector  of  a  me- 
tropolitan district,  too  respectable 
or  too  apathetic  ever  to  exercise 
his  right  of  franchise,  turns  to  the 
'  Times  '  newspaper  when  he  wants 
to  ascertain  the  funds  in  which  a 
sagacious  speculator  should  invest, 
or  the  creed  which  a  practical  poli- 
tician should  espouse.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  both  a  City  Article  and  a 
political  Leader.  Thus  he  could 
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not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  a 
predominant  consciousness  of  his 
own  Ego  ;  and  wherever  he  looked 
on  the  surface  of  the  public,  that 
Ego  was  reflected  as  in  a  room 
lined  with  glass.  The  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  was  natur- 
ally increased  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  personal  individuality.  And 
when  he  pondered  on  duty,  he 
asked  himself  not,  "What  is  my 
duty  to  the  party  I  lead?"  but 
"  What  is  the  duty  that  I  owe  to 
myself— I,  Sir  Robert  Peel  ] "  But 
with  that  duty  to  himself  he  iden- 
tified, as  I  have  before  observed, 
the  duty  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of 
all  men  living,  owed  to  his  coun- 
try— "Ego  et  P atria  mea"  And 
hence,  whatever  might  be  his  errors 
as  a  political  adviser  and  chief,  His- 
tory will  doubtless  accord  him  one 
of  those  favoured  places  in  her  tem- 
ple on  which  the  light  falls  full  on 
the  noblest  aspect  of  the  image, 
leaving  in  shadow  whatever  out- 
lines would  less  satisfy  admiring 
eyes. 

Men  who  weigh  only  what  the 
occasion  submits  to  them,  always 
more  impress  a  practical  assembly 
than  men  who  enter  into  subtle 
calculations  of  prospective  contin- 
gencies. Before  a  legislative  as- 
sembly the  question  is  "Ay  or 
No" — whether  a  certain  some- 
thing shall  be  done  that  night,  and 
not  whether  a  certain  something 
may  come  to  pass  that  night  ten 
years  !  Those  debaters,  therefore, 
who  weigh  the  reasons  that  imme- 
diately press  for  decision  seem  the 
only  practical  counsellors,  the  only 
safe  guides  for  the  present,  even 
while  they  are  confessing  that  they 
misjudged  the  past,  and  proving 
that  they  ignore  the  future. 

Those,  too,  in  whom  the  organ 
of  weight  is  large  generally  make 
good  administrators.  For  admin- 
istration, in  its  ordinary  routine,  is 
but  carrying  on  the  customary  ope- 
rations of  a  machinery  already  at 
work.  The  organ  of  weight  is  in- 
deed an  invaluable  faculty  in  what 
is  called  practical  life.  It  is  usually 
deficient  in  fervent  reformers,  eager 
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kind,  who,  looking  forward,  often 
with  accurate  vision,  to  distant  ob- 
jects, lose  sight  altogether  of  the 
obstacles  an  inch  before  their  eyes. 
It  is  as  notably  absent  in  a  Gari- 
baldi as  it  is  largely  developed  in  a 
Cavour.  This  organ  is  more  gene- 
rally wanting  or  inactive  in  women 
than  in  men.  We  see  many  women 
remarkable  for  discretion,  and  even 
for  prevision,  who  nevertheless  seem 
to  lose  their  heads  when  they  have 
to  ponder  on  what  must  be  imme- 
diately done.  They  are  discreet, 
for  they  avoid  difficulties  as  much 
as  fate  will  permit;  they  are  far- 
seeing,  for  they  will  predicate  cor- 
rectly, even  in  passion,  what  will 
be  the  results  of  a  course  to  which 
they  are  urged  or  allured.  But 
when  Fate,  despite  their  discretion, 
surprises  them  by  a  difficulty,  or 
when  that  which  they  foresaw  at  a 
distance  has  actually  come  to  pass, 
their  intellect  seems  paralysed,  and 
they  fly  intuitively  for  counsel  to 
the  practical  mind  of  a  man. 

Although,  in  the  course  of  my 
own  experience  and  observation, 
I  have  seldom  found  the  special 
faculty  of  weighing  things  imme- 
diate combined  with  the  more  ab- 
stract faculty  of  foreseeing  and  cal- 
culating on  things  afar,  yet  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  two  facul- 
ties are  so  antagonistic  as  not  to  be 
combined.  Only,  where  combined 
we  recognise  a  very  grand  and  con- 
summate intellect ;  and  intellects 
very  grand  and  consummate  are 
rare  phenomena. 

The  combination  must  exist  to  a 
felicitous  degree  in  great  generals  ; 
in  the  founders  or  remodellers  of 
States ;  in  those  who  master  the  ele- 
ments of  revolution  and  establish 
dynasties.  In  more  familiar  life, 
the  organ  of  weight  predominates  in 
men  of  business  and  action ;  the  or- 
gan of  causality  in  men  of  specula- 
tion and  letters.  In  truth,  the  act  of 
the  statesman  comes  long  after  the 
thought  of  the  writer,  who,  recom- 
mending such  and  such  measures 
as  theoretically  sound,  leaves  it  to 
the  statesman  to  weigh  the  practical 
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difficulties  with  which  he,  and  not 
the  writer,  has  to  deal :  so  that,  as 
Burke  has  shown  with  his  usual 
subtlety  of  reasoning,  the  same  man 
will  advocate  in  writing  what  he 
may  not  deem  it  wise  to  execute  in 
action. 

This  organ  of  weight  appears  to 
me  more  generally  developed  in 
the  British  than  in  any  other  civil- 
ised people.  And  in  this,  I  think, 
there  is  perhaps  the  main  difference 
between  them  and  their  American 
kinsfolk.  As  a  general  rule,  Eng- 
lish men  of  business  look  with  great 
intentness  and  caution  to  things 
immediately  before  them ;  and  with 
great  indifference,  often  with  dis- 
trustful aversion,  to  things  at  a 
distance.  Hence  their  dislike  to 
theory ;  hence  the  emphatic  re- 
spect they  bestow  on  what  they 
call  practical  sense ;  hence  too,  on 
the  whole,  the  English  are  more 
disinclined  to  political  novelties 
than  any  other  population  endowed 
with  so  large  a  degree  of  political 
freedom,  so  that  even  when  accept- 
ing a  political  novelty,  they  still 
desire  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
political  habits  of  reasoning  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  \  and 
the  advocates  for  innovation  in 
whom  -they  most  confide,  always 
endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  not 
the  innovation  which  it  appears  at 
first  sight,  but  is  either  a  return  to 
some  elementary  principle  in  the 
ancient  constitution,  or  the  na- 
tural and  healthful  development  of 
that  constitution  itself.  The  Eng- 
lish are  mostly  contented  with 
seeking  immediate  remedies  for 
immediate  evils,  and  thus,  from 
the  dislike  of  foreseeing  and  pre- 
paring for  changes  that  do  not 
forcibly  press,  when  they  do  con- 
cur in  a  change  with  sufficient  force 
of  numbers  to  carry  it,  it  is  with 
the  same  promptitude  and  haste 
which  characterised  the  eminent 
man  to  whom  I  have  referred,  and 
who  was  in  this,  as  in  other  re- 
spects, the  archetype  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  middle 
class  of  mind.  Our  American  kins- 
folk, on  the  other  hand,  to  use 
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their  own  phrase,  are  "  a  go-ahead  " 
population.  They  look  at  distant 
objects  with  a  more  sanguine  and 
eager  ken  than  we  of  the  Old 
World  are  disposed  to  do  ;  they 
do  not  weigh  the  pros  and  cons 
which  ought  first  to  be  placed  in 
the  balance.  And  hence,  perhaps, 
of  all  populations  so  intelligent,  of 
which  the  history  of  the  world 
contains  a  record,  the  Americans 
of  the  Great  Republic  have  been  in 
theory  the  boldest  democrats,  and 
in  practice  the  most  inveterate 
anti-reformers.  There  is  not  an 
absolute  monarchy  in  Europe  which 
has  not  been,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  a  more  practical  reformer 
than  the  North  American  Repub- 
lic ;  meaning  by  the  word  reformer, 
the  corrector  of  the  evils  that  grow 
out  of  a  system  of  government 
which  it  is  not  intended  to  revo- 
lutionise. How  many  intelligent 
North  Americans  foresaw,  long 
years  ago,  that  the  South  would 
take  its  opportunity  to  separate 
from  the  North ;  and  yet,  when 
the  South  did  separate,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  North 
American  statesman  who  could 
weigh  the  circumstances  he  had 
so  long  anticipated.  And  all  the 
while  the  empire  which  the  Ameri- 
cans already  possessed  was  im- 
perilled from  visible  causes,  and 
none  more  visible  than  these — 1st, 
That  its  extent  was  already  too 
vast  for  unity  of  interest;  and, 
2dly,  That  its  government  was  too 
weak  for  unity  of  purpose, — the 
American  citizens,  fondly  colonis- 
ing Futurity,  proclaimed,  in  every 
crisis  of  popular  excitement,  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  that  the  whole 
continent  of  America — the  whole 
fourth-quarter  of  the  globe — was 
the  destined  appanage  of  their  Re- 
public One  and  Indivisible. 

Again,  how  common,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  has  been  the 
lament  of  intelligent  Americans, 
that,  by  the  working  of  their  con- 
stitution, the  highest  order  of  citi- 
zens, whether  in  character,  pro- 
perty, birth,  or  intellect,  was  elim- 
inated from  the  action  of  public 
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life.  In  how  many  pamphlets, 
lectures,  orations,  did  not  reflective 
Americans  mournfully  foresee  and 
solemnly  foretell  that,  whenever 
the  commonwealth  should  be  really 
subjected  to  a  critical  danger,  need- 
ing all  its  highest  intellect  to  cope 
with  and  conquer,  the  incapable 
men  would  be  thrown  uppermost ; 
yet  for  that  evil,  so  long  foreseen, 
not  one  practical  remedy,  even  by 
those  who  foresaw  it,  was  even  sug- 
gested. Year  after  year  American 
thinkers  have  sent  forth  oracular 
warnings  of  the  certain  results  of 
the  jobbing  and  corruption  which 
prevailed  in  all  official  departments, 
but  never  did  the  legislature  en- 
force a  remedy.  In  the  struggle 
between  North  and  South  which 
wages  while  I  write,  all  these  an- 
ticipated evils  are  glaring,  are  pro- 
minent, in  that  great  section  of 
the  people  which  maintains  the 
principle  of  the  Union — incapable 
generals,  corrupt  departments,  job- 
bing everywhere — and  not  a  single 
practical  reform  is  suggested  by  a 
single  statesman  !  Compare  Russia 
and  Austria  with  North  America  ; 
to  the  two  former  States  the  ordeal 
of  war  made  at  once  manifest  their 
defects,  and  those  defects  they  have 
ever  since  been  labouring  to  reform. 
But  will  North  America  reform  her 
defects  when  her  war  is  over  1  As 
yet  there  is  no  sign  of  it.  The  main 
defect  may  be  summed  up  very 
briefly  —  it  is  the  prevalence  of 
numbers  over  intellect  and  charac- 
ter ;  and  until  that  balance  can  be 
made  more  even,  North  America 
will  lack  the  organ  of  weight  which 
is  the  essential  faculty  of  the  prac- 
tical reformer.  Monarchies,  whe- 
ther absolute  or  constitutional ; 
republics,  whether  constitutional 
or  democratical,  engender  the  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  their  own  system, 
and  their  duration  can  only  consist 
in  calling  forth  the  noblest  conser- 
vative principle  of  each  several  sys- 
tem to  the  subjugation  of  the  prin- 
ciples at  work  to  destroy  it.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  noblest 
conservative  principle  in  any  State 
must  be  intellect  accompanied  with 
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integrity.  It  is  said  by  a  great 
writer  of  the  last  century,  that 
"  honour  is  the  principle  of  monar- 
chies, virtue  of  republics  ;  "  and 
certainly  a  monarchy  in  which 
honour  is  effeminately  ignored,  is, 
whatever  its  wealth,  as  rotten  as 
was  the  monarchy  of  Lydia  ;  and  a 
republic  in  which  virtue  is  cynic- 
ally depressed,  is,  whatever  its 
freedom,  as  ripe  for  an  ignoble 
grave  as  was  the  democracy  of 
Corcyra. 

For  myself,  I  own  frankly  I  have 
no  prejudice  against  republics.  In 
those  countries  in  which  there  can- 
not exist  what  is  commonly  called 
aristocracy,  but  what  I  prefer  to  call 
a  class  of  gentlemen,  who,  though 
they  may  have  no  hereditary  titles 
or  privileges,  still  constitute  an  order 
in  the  body  politic,  with  leisure  suf- 
ficient for  high  mental  cultivation, 
with  property  sufficient  for  inde- 
pendence from  mercenary  calcula- 
tions and  sordid  callings,  with  a 
root  in  the  soil  sufficient  for  a  pas- 
sionate resolve  to  defend  its  birth- 
right of  liberty,  whether  from  fo- 
reigner, court,  or  mob,  there  must 
sooner  or  later  be  either  an  abso- 
lute rule,  with  all  its  military  splen- 
dours and  civil  centralism  of  iron 
will,  or  a  popular  republic,  with  all 
its  trading  energies,  and  its  wear 
and  tear  of  passionate  life.  Were 
I  the  native  of  a  land  that  pre- 
sented to  me  only  the  option  be- 
tween these  two,  I  think  I  should 
prefer  the  last.  I  would  rather  have 
been  an  Athenian  even  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes,  than  a  Macedonian 
even  in  the  time  of  Philip.  And 
if  I  have  no  prejudice  against  Re- 
publics, certainly  I  can  have  none 
against  the  Republic  of  America. 
Considering  that  men  now  living 
have  seen  its  birth,  who  of  the  Old 
World  can  wonder  at  the  pride  with 
which  its  citizens  regard  it '?  What 
other  State  in  history  ever  rose, 
within  a  period  measured  by  the 
life  of  a  single  man,  into  so  great 
a  power  amongst  the  nations  1  On 
equal  terms  it  has  met  the  mighti- 
est monarchies  ;  no  slow  growth  of 
progressive  ages,  it  came  into  the 
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world  like  America  herself,  a  dis- 
covery which  altered  our  knowledge 
of  the  globe,  and  dated  the  birth  of 
a  new  destiny  in  the  chronicle  of 
the  human  race.  Blind  indeed  the 
statesman  who  imagines  its  future 
darkened  by  the  calamities  it  now 
undergoes.  Divide  the  vast  area  of 
the  land  as  fate  may  decide,  be 
there  in  republican  America  as  many 
independent  sovereign  States  as  in 
monarchical  Europe,  still  the  future 
of  America,  from  the  date  of  that 
disruption,  must  be  as  potent  on 
the  world  as  has  been  the  past  of 
Europe,  whether  disruptured  by  the 
fall  of  Rome  or  by  the  death  of 
Charlemagne.  Enough  of  pride  for 
me,  as  an  Englishman,  to  know  that 
whatever  State  in  that  large  sec- 
tion of  the  globe  may  best  repre- 
sent the  dignity  and  progress  of 
human  thought,  shall  have  had  its 
fathers  in  Englishmen,  and  shall 
utter  its  edicts  in  the  English 
tongue.  I !  a  prejudice  against 
Americans  as  Americans  ! — enough 
answer  to  that  charge  for  me  and 
my  countrymen,  that  fathers  have 
no  natural  prejudice  against  their 
children  !  It  is  only  where  Ameri- 
cans have  represented  some  prin- 
ciple or  passion  utterly  antagonistic 
to  the  ties  of  relationship,  or  where 
the  faults  which  in  them  might  be 
pardonable,  and  in  us  would  be 
without  excuse,  have  been  recom- 
mended to  our  adoption,  and,  if 
adopted,  would  have  insured  our 
ruin,  that  we  have  formed  not  a  pre- 
judgment  to  their  disfavour,  but  an 
after-judgment  to  our  own  vindica- 
tion. But  putting  all  relationship 
between  ourselves  and  our  kinsfolk 
out  of  the  question,  and  making 
ourselves  dispassionate  observers  of 
all  that  is  going  on  in  America,  as 
it  has  gone  on  before  in  Europe 
— viz.,  the  political  separation  of 
States  geographically  divided — I 
consider  it  a  puerile  peddling  with 
all  the  issues  at  stake  in  one  of  the 
mightiest  revolutions  this  earth  has 
known,  to  consider  that  the  process 
of  disintegration  can  terminate  with 
the  separate  empire  of  two  divi- 
sions. As  each  State  grows  popu- 
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lar  enough,  and  strong  enough,  and 
rich  enough,  to  have  interests  dis- 
tinct from  other  States  with  which 
for  a  time  it  is  amalgamated,  such 
State  will  split  itself  asunder,  and 
America  will  have  at  least  as  many 
sovereignties  as  Europe.  That  is 
but  a  question  of  time,  and  time 
in  America  moves  faster  than  it 
moved  in  Europe  a  thousand  years 
ago.  The  practical  question  as  con- 
cerns the  future  of  America  is  this, 
"Which  of  these  several  States, — 
partly  by  the  accident  of  geographi- 
cal situation,  and  principally  by  the 
operation,  whether  of  the  forms  of 
government  or  the  influences  result- 
ing from  the  spirit  and  modes  of 
thought  which  compose  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  communities, — will 
obtain  the  largest  share  of  dignity 
and  power  1  So  far  as  geography 
is  concerned,  the  question  is  easily 
answered,  That  which  is  most  cen- 
tral as  regards  influence  over  its 
neighbours,  or  that  which  has  the 
widest  seaboard  as  regards  com- 
merce with  the  foreigner — that 
which  geographically  most  resem- 
bles France,  or  that  which  geo- 
graphically most  resembles  Eng- 
land. So  far  as  the  spirit  of  in- 
stitutions is  concerned,  that  which 
gives  the  fairest  play  to  the  union 
of  educated  intellect  with  whatever 
moral  principle — call  it  honour,  pa- 
triotism, public  virtue — may  con- 
centrate the  educated  intellect  upon 
the  disdain  of  private  interest  in 
comparison  with  the  public  weal ; 
and  create  a  Public  Opinion,  which, 
in  the  more  favourable  sense  of  the 
word  aristocracy,  may  aristocratise 
the  action  of  democracy,  and  de- 
mand in  those  who  dominate  its 
affairs  the  highest  types  of  the  na- 
tional probity  and  culture. 

I  return  from  a  digression  which 
the  interest  that  the  destinies  of 
republican  America  inspire  in  all 
political  inquirers  may  suffice  to 
excuse ;  serving,  as  it  does,  to  illus- 
trate the  propositions  out  of  which 
it  has  grown. 

As  it  is  always  well  to  secure  a 
confidential  adviser  in  one  whose 
intellectual  bias,  differing  from  our 
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own,  tends  to  supply  our  defects, 
so,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  he  who 
feels  that  his  tendency  of  thought 
is  over-much  towards  the  specula- 
tive— who,  wrapt  in  prognostics  of 
the  future,  does  not  heed  the  signs 
of  the  Moment  slipping  under  his 
feet — will  find  hisjsafetyin  habitual- 
ly consulting  one  whose  tendency  is 
towards  the  practical,  and  who  de- 
termines his  plans  by  the  weather 
of  the  day,  rather  than  by  meteor- 
ological calculations  of  the  influ- 
ences that  will  affect  the  barometer 
ten  years  hence ; — so,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who,  clear-sighted  for 
things  close  before  his  eye,  has  a 
shortness  of  vision  for  things  afar, 
should  join  to  himself  an  adviser 
who,  commanding  a  wider  scope, 
not  only  expands,  but  rectifies  his 
calculations, — not  only  elevates,  but 
assures  his  aims. 

The  very  highest  order  of  com- 
mon sense  necessitates  genius  ;  the 
very  highest  order  of  genius  neces- 
sitates common  sense ;  but  between 
the  very  highest  order  of  either 
there  interpose  numerous  degrees 
of  genius  and  of  common  sense. 

How  often  have  I  seen  a  man  of 
genius  over -enthusiastic  or  over- 
refining,  of  whom  I  have  said, 
"  What  a  masterpiece  of  intellect 
that  creature  would  be  if  he  were 
but  coupled  to  a  sober,  practical, 
business-like  adviser,  whose  pace 
his  agility  indeed  might  quicken, 
but  whose  weight  would  hold  him 
back  from  wasting  his  breath  in 
capers,  and  bruising  his  thews  in 
stumbles ! " 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
often  have  I  seen  a  man  singularly 
practical,  whose  common  sense  in 
all  urgent  matters,  forced  suddenly 
upon  him,  won  ascendancy,  for  the 


moment,  over  more  brilliant  com- 
petitors, and  who  yet,  from  the 
want,  whether  of  that  warmth  or 
that  foresight,  that  ennobling  aspir- 
ation towards  lofty  truths,  or  that 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  hearts 
and  hopes  of  mankind,  which  give 
to  genius  its  force  and  its  charm, 
disappoints  and  deceives  us  in  the 
long-run,  incompleting  his  uses, 
stinting  his  wisdom,  stopping  short 
of  that  standard  of  greatness  to 
which  he  might  otherwise  have 
grown  :  And  again  I  have  said  to 
myself,  "  This  man  could  have  been 
the  first  of  his  age  if  he  could  have 
been  as  discerning  for  the  age  as 
he  is  acute  for  the  moment ;  if  his 
strong  common  sense  had  associated 
itself  with  some  vivid  comrade  of 
genius,  who  would  have  brightened 
the  eye  and  quickened  the  pulse  of 
his  reason." 

For,  after  all,  the  mind  of  a 
master  of  action  is  consummate  in 
proportion  as  it  comprehends  the 
two  requisites  in  the  mind  of  a 
master  of  science — viz.,  the  cau- 
tious circumspection  which  attaches 
it  to  the  practical,  and  the  active 
imagination  which,  out  of  the  prac- 
tical, ascends  to  the  theoretical.  A 
theory  is  an  illusion,  unless  it  be 
founded  on  the  practical.  The  prac- 
tical is  fruitless  unless  it  culminate 
in  theory.  Weight  and  causality  are 
organs  that  should  be  in  harmo- 
nious development  with  each  other, 
whether  in  action  or  in  contempla- 
tion :  Facts  immediately  before  us, 
being  duly  weighed,  and  traced  to 
their  causes  -in  the  past  through 
calculations  which  suffice  to  justify 
those  rational  speculations  on  the 
future  that  constitute  the  theories 
of  the  philosopher  and  form  the 
policy  of  the  statesman. 


NO.    XVI. — THE  SYMPATHETIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

It   does  not  follow,   because   a  hand  into  your  pockets  you  must 

man  relieves  a  misfortune,  that  he  take  care  not  to  disturb  the  folds  of 

sympathises  with  the  sufferer.   The  your  heart.     Rochefoucauld — who 

stoics,  indeed,  while  they  enjoined  certainly  was  not  a  stoic,  and  may 

beneficence,  forbade  sympathy  :  ac-  rather  be  considered  the  most  bril- 

cording  to  them,  in  putting  your  liant  of  the  modern  followers  of 
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Epicurus — appears  in  this  respect 
to  be  in  agreement  with  Zeno.  In 
the  portrait  of  himself  which  he 
has  sketched  with  the  clear  broad 
strokes  of  a  master's  hand,  he  says 
that  "  he  is  little  sensible  to  pity  ; 
that  there  is  nothing  he  would  not 
do  for  a  sufferer,  even  to  the  show 
of  compassion,  for  the  wretched 
are  such  fools,  that  the  very  show 
of  compassion  does  them  all  the 
good  in  the  world.  But,"  adds 
this  polite  philosopher,  "  I  hold 
that  one  should  be  contented  to 
show,  and  guard  one's  self  carefully 
from  feeling,  pity  :  it  is  a  passion 
good  for  nothing  in  a  well-consti- 
tuted mind  (au  dedans  d'une  dme 
bienfaite],  which  only  serves  to 
weaken  the  heart,  and  which  one 
ought  to  leave  to  the  common  peo- 
ple, who,  doing  nothing  by  reason, 
have  need  of  passion  to  induce  them 
to  do  anything." 

Certainly  most  of  us  have  known 
in  life  persons  who  are  ever  ready 
to  perform  a  charitable  action,  but 
from  whose  lips  there  never  falls 
the  balm  of  a  sympathising  word. 
They  do  not  even,  like  Eochefou- 
cauld,  simulate  the  pity  which  they 
do  not  feel.  Are  you  ill,  and  can- 
not afford  a  doctor  1  they  will  pay 
for  him  ;  are  you  pining  for  the 
anodyne  of  a  tender  look?  you 
shrink  back  more  sick  at  heart 
than  before  from  the  chill  of  their 
hard  brows. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
persons  whose  nervous  system  is 
tremulously  alive  to  the  aspect  of 
pain ;  they  will  give  you  sigh  for 
sigh,  and  groan  for  groan ;  they 
sympathise  with  you  sincerely  for 
the  moment :  as  soon  as  you  are 
out  of  sight,  they  forget  that  you 
exist.  Put  yourself  in  their  way, 
and  rely  upon  their  sympathy ; 
when  out  of  their  way,  never  count 
upon  their  aid.  Benevolence  is  not 
always  beneficence.  To  wish  you 
may  be  benefited  is  one  thing  ;  to 
benefit  you  is  another.  A  man 
who  is  beneficent  without  sympa- 
thy, though  he  may  not  be  a  plea- 
sant acquaintance,  must  be  a  good 
man.  But  a  man  who  is  sympa- 
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thising  without  beneficence  may  be 
a  very  bad  man.  For  there  is  a 
readiness  of  sympathy  which  comes 
from  the  impressionability  of  the 
physical  system  —  a  vibration  of 
the  nerves  reacting  on  no  chord  of 
duty,  and  awakening  no  response 
in  a  generous  impulse  of  the  heart. 
And  a  man  may  not  be  the  less 
profoundly  wicked  because  he  pos- 
sesses an  excitable  nervous  temper- 
ament. 

Alexander  Pheraeus,  the  most 
ruthless  of  tyrants,  so  entered  into 
the  sorrows  enacted  on  the  stage, 
that  a  tragedy  moved  him  to  tears. 
It  is  to  him  that  Pope  alludes  in 
his  Prologue  to  Addison's  '  Cato' — 

"  Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature 

kept, 

And  foes  to  virtue  wondered  why  they 
wept." 

Unfortunately,  Alexander  Pheraeus, 
in  spite  of  his  weeping,  kept  his 
"  nature,"  which  was  probably  not 
constitutionally  "  savage."  A  man 
of  a  temperament  readily  impres- 
sionable, if  accompanied,  as  it  gene- 
rally is,  with  a  lively  fancy,  brings 
home  to  himself  the  sorrows  or  the 
dangers  which  are  represented  to 
his  senses,  and  for  the  moment  real- 
ised by  his  fancy.  And  thus  it  may 
be  from  fear  for  himself  that  a  tyrant 
may  weep  at  the  representation  of 
sufferings  which,  on  the  stage,  de- 
picts the  power  of  Fate  over  even  the 
crowned  head  and  the  sceptred  hand. 
Now  the  same  nervous  tempera- 
ment which  is  effeminately  suscep- 
tible to  this  egotistical  kind  of 
sympathy,  may  be  very  subject  to 
fear;  and  fear  is  akin  to  cruelty. 
For  fear  is  in  the  conviction  of  some 
weakness  in  him  who  feels  it,  com- 
pared with  the  power  from  which 
he  apprehends  an  injury;  and  no 
saying  is  more  true  than  that  apho- 
rism of  Seneca, — "  Omnis  enim  ex 
infirmitateferitas  est " — "  All  cruelty 
springs  from  weakness."  I  think 
we  have  a  striking  example  of  these 
propositions  in  Nero,  when  his 
character  is  metaphysically  ana- 
lysed. His  was  the  excitable,  im- 
pulsive, nervous  organisation — 
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tremulously  alive  to  the  effects  of 
music,  poetry,  the  drama,  spectacle 
— emotionally  plastic  to  whatsoever 
influence  appealed  for  the  moment 
to  his  senses.  Thus,  in  early  youth, 
a  cultivator  of  the  softest  arts,  and 
no  cause  of  suspicion  and  terror  yet 
maddening  his  restless  imagination, 
he  was  doubtless  sincere  when,  the 
sentence  on  a  criminal  being  brought 
to  him  to  sign,  he  exclaimed,  pite- 
ously,  "  Vellem  nescire  literas  !" — 
"  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  had  not 
learned  to  write !"  But  the  same 
susceptibility  to  immediate  influ- 
ences which,  when  fresh  from  the 
contemplation  of  serene  and  harm- 
less images,  made  him  impulsively 
merciful,  subjugated  him  first  to 
sensual  pleasures,  rendered  mon- 
strous in  proportion  as  his  imagina- 
tion, on  brooding  over  them,  became 
itself  diseased :  and,  when  the 
whole  character  was  unmanned  by 
the  predominance  of  the  sensual 
and  brutelike  over  the  intellectual 
and  moral  elements  in  man,  all  that 
was  noblest  in  manhood,  in  excit- 
ing the  internal  consciousness  of  his 
own  infirmity  or  weakness,  excited 
his  fear  ;  for  in  silently  rebuking, 
they  seemed  silently  to  threaten 
him — and  thus  the  voluptuous  trifler 
was  scared  into  the  relentless  but- 
cher. Yet,  impressionable  to  im- 
mediate circumstance  at  the  last  as 
at  the  first,  all  the  compassionate 
softness  he  had  once  known  for  the 
sentenced  criminal,  whose  doom  he 
had  shrunk  from  signing,  returns 
to  settle  on  himself.  When  the 
doom  which  had  shocked  his  nerves 
to  contemplate  for  another  stands 
before  him  as  his  own,  he  weeps 
over  his  own  fate,  his  hand  trembles 
to  inflict  it.  Just  as  in  his  youth 
sympathy  (being  nothing  more  than 
the  vividness  with  which  he  could 
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bring  home  to  his  fancy  the  pain  to 
be  inflicted  on  another)  made  him 
forget  the  crime  that  was  to  be 
punished  in  pity  for  the  criminal 
that  was  to  be  slain,  so  now  he 
wholly  lost  sight  of  his  own  crimes  in 
the  anguish  of  contemplating  his  own 
death.  And  when,  in  f orgetfulness 
of  empire  abused  and  remembrance 
of  art  cultivated,  he  exclaimed, 
"  What  an  artist  in  me  is  about  to 
perish!"*  he  explained  the  enig- 
ma of  his  own  nature.  Besides  the 
tastes  which  his  hostile  historians 
accord  to  him  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  a  talent  for  poetry,  which 
Suetonius  is  at  some  pains  to  vindi- 
cate from  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
eighteen  hundred  laurel  crowns  had 
Athens  bestowed  on  him  as  a  mu- 
sician !  If  his  career  had  been  a 
musician's  and  not  an  emperor's,  he 
might  indeed  have  been  a  voluptu- 
ary :  a  musician  not  unfrequent- 
ly  is ; — :but  a  soft-tempered,  vain, 
praise-seeking  infant  of  art,  study- 
ing harmony,  and  nervously  shocked 
by  discord  j — as  musicians  gene- 
rally are. 

The  great  French  Revolution  a- 
bounds  with  examples  more  fami- 
liar of  the  strange  mixture  of  senti- 
mental tenderness  with  remorseless 
cruelty,  which  may  be  found  allied 
in  that  impressionable  nervous 
temperament  as  susceptible  to  the 
rapport  of  the  present  time  as  a 
hysterical  somnambule  is  to  the  will 
of  an  electro-biologist. 

Many  years  ago  I  met  with  a 
Frenchman  who  had  been  an  active, 
if  subordinate,  ministrant  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  In  Petitot's  Col- 
lection of  Papers  illustrative  of  that 
period,  we  find  him  warmly  com- 
mended to  Robespierre  as  a  young 
patriot,  ready  to  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  his  country  as  many  heca- 


*  "  Quatis  artifex  pereof"  Artifex  means  something  more  than  musician,  by 
which  word  it  is  rendered  in  our  current  translations,  and  even  something  more 
than  artist,  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  the  text.  Artifex  means  an  artificer,  a  con- 
triver ;  and  I  suspect  that,  in  using  the  word,  Nero  was  thinking  of  the  hydraulic 
musical  contrivance  which  had  occupied  his  mind  amidst  all  the  terrors  of  the  con- 
spiracy which  destroyed  him — a  contrivance  that  really  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
ingenious  application  of  science  to  art,  which  we  might  not  have  lost  if  Nero  had 
been  only  an  artificer,  and  not  an  emperor. 
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tombs  of  fellow-countrymen  as  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  might  require. 
When  I  saw  this  ex-official  of  the 
tribunal  of  blood,  which  was  in  a 
London  drawing-room,  where  his 
antecedents  were  not  generally 
known,  he  was  a  very  polite,  grey- 
haired  gentleman  of  the  old  school 
of  manners,  addicted,  like  Cardinal 
Richelieu  and  Warren  Hastings,  to 
the  composition  of  harmless  verses. 
I  have  seldom  met  with  any  one 
who  more  instantaneously  charmed 
a  social  circle  by  his  rapid  and  in- 
stinctive sympathy  with  the  humours 
of  all  around  him — gay  with  the 
gay,  serious  with  the  serious,  easy 
with  the  young,  caressingly  respect- 
ful to  the  old.  Fascinated  by  the 
charm  of  his  address,  a  fine  lady 
whispered  to  me,  "  This,  indeed,  is 
that  exquisite  French  manner  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and 
seen  so  little.  Nothing  nowadays 
like  the  polish  of  the  old  regime" 

Marvelling  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  actions  for  which  this 
amiable  gentleman  had  been  com- 
mended to  Robespierre  and  the 
manners  by  which  he  might  have 
seduced  the  Furies,  I  could  not  re- 
frain, in  the  frankness  of  my  tem- 
per at  that  earlier  period  of  my  life, 
from  insinuating  the  question  how 
a  man  of  so  delicate  a  refinement, 
and  so  happy  a  turn  for  innocent 
poems  in  the  style  of  "  Gentil  Ber- 
nard," could  ever  have  been  led 
away  into  a  participation  of  what  I 
mildly  termed  "  the  excesses  of  the 
Revolution." 

"Ah,"  quoth  this  velvet-paw^d 
tiger,  "  que  voulez-vous  ? — I  always 
obey  my  heart !  I  sympathise  with 
whatever  goes  on  before  me.  Am 
I  to-day  with  people  who  cry  '  A 
bas  les  aristocrates  I '  $a  me  monte  le 
tete  f  ga  m'echauffe  le  sang  !  I  cry 
out  with  them,  '  A  las  les  aristo- 
crates /'  Am  I  to-morrow  with 
people  who  cry  '  A  bas  la  guillo- 
tine I ' — eli  bien  !  my  eyes  moisten ; 
I  embrace  my  enemies — I  sob  out, 
'  A  bas  la  guillotine  ! '  Sympathy 
is  the  law  of  my  nature.  Ah,  if 
you  had  known  Monsieur  Robes- 
pierre ! " 
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"Hem!"  said  I;  "that  is  an 
honour  I  should  not  have  coveted 
if  I  had  lived  in  his  day.  But  I 
have  hitherto  supposed  that  Mon- 
sieur Robespierre  was  somewhat 
unsocial,  reserved,  frigid ;  was  he, 
nevertheless,  a  man  whose  sins 
against  his  kind  are  to  be  imputed 
to  the  liveliness  of  his  sympathies  1 " 

"  Sir,  pardon  me  if  I  say  that 
you  would  not  have  asked  that 
question  if  you  had  studied  the 
causes  of  his  ascendancy,  or  read 
with  due  attention  his  speeches. 
How  can  you  suppose  that  a  man 
not  eloquent,  as  compared  with  his 
contemporaries,  could  have  master- 
ed his  audience,  except  by  sympa- 
thising with  them]  When  they 
were  for  blood,  he  sympathised 
with  them ;  when  they  began  to  de- 
sire the  reign  of  blood  to  cease,  he 
sympathised  also.  In  his  desk  were 
found  David's  plans  for  academies 
for  infancy  and  asylums  for  age. 
He  was  just  about  to  inaugurate 
the  Reign  of  Love,  when  the  con- 
spiracy against  him  swept  him 
down  the  closing  abyss  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  He  was  only  a  day  too 
late  in  expressing  his  sympathy 
with  the  change  in  the  public  mind. 
Can  you  suppose  that  he  who, 
though  ambitious,  threw  up  his 
profession  rather  than  subscribe  to 
the  punishment  of  death — he  whose 
favourite  author  was  Jean  Jacques, 
*  le  plus  aimant  des  homines' — that 
he  had  any  inherent  propensity  to 
cruelty  1  No  !  Cruelty  had  become 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  with  which 
the  impressionability  of  his  nervous 
temperament  compelled  him  to  sym- 
pathise. And  if  he  were  a  sterner 
exterminator  than  others,  it  was  not 
because  he  was  more  cruel  than 
they,  but  more  exposed  to  danger. 
And  as  he  identified  himself  with 
his  country,  so  self-preservation 
was  in  his  mind  the  rigorous  duty 
of  a  patriot.  Wherever  you  had 
placed  him,  Monsieur  Robespierre 
would  always  have  been  the  man  of 
his  day.  If  he  had  been  an  Eng- 
lishman, sir,  he  would  have  been  at 
the  head  of  all  the  philanthropical 
societies — come  in  for  a  large  con- 
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stituency  on  philanthropical  princi- 
ples— and  been  the  most  respecta- 
ble, as  he  was  always  the  most  in- 
corruptible, of  public  men.  '  Ce 
pauvre  M.  Robespierre !  comme  il 
est  meconnu  ! '  If  he  had  but  lived 
a  month  or  two  longer,  he  would 
have  revived  the  age  of  gold ! " 

Certainly,  during  that  excitable 
epoch,  tenderness  of  sentiment  and 
atrocity  of  conduct  were  not  com- 
bined in  "  ce  pauvre  M.Robespierre" 
alone.  The  favourite  amusement 
of  one  of  the  deadliest  of  his  fel- 
low murderers  was  the  rearing  of 
doves.  He  said  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  innocence  made  the 
charm  of  his  existence,  in  consoling 
him  for  the  wickedness  of  men. 
Couthon,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  mildest  creature  to  be  found 
out  of  a  pastoral.  He  had  a  figure 
dange,  heavenly  with  compassion- 
ate tenderness.  Even  when  he  had 
attained  to  the  height  of  his  homi- 
cidal celebrity,  he  was  carried  to 
the  National  Assembly  or  the  Ja- 
cobite Club  (I  say  carried,  for, 
though  young,  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  limbs)  fondling  little  lapdogs, 
which  he  nestled  in  his  bosom.  An 
anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  his  con- 
freres, who  was  as  fatal  to  men  and 
as  loving  to  dogs  as  himself,  that 
when  a  distracted  wife,  who  had 
pleaded  to  him  in  vain  for  her  hus- 
band's life,  in  retiring  from  his  pre- 
sence, chanced  to  tread  on  his  fa- 
vourite spaniel's  tail,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Good  heavens,  madame !  have  you 
then  no  humanity  1" 

In  these  instances  of  tenderness 
for  brutes  we  see  the  operation  of 
that  sympathy  which,  being  divert- 
ed from  men,  still  must  have  a  vent, 
and  lavishes  itself  on  the  inferior 
races,  to  whom  its  sentimental  pos- 
sessor shows  all  kindness,  because 
from  them  he  apprehends  no  mis- 
chief. We  need  not,  however,  re- 
sort to  the  annals  of  the  French 
Revolution  for  examples  of  this 
warped  direction  of  pity  or  affec- 
tion. Every  day  we  see  venerable 
spinsters  who  delight  in  the  moral 
murder  of  scandal,  and  guillotine  a 
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reputation  between  every  cup  of 
tea,  yet  full  of  benignant  charities 
to  parrots,  or  dogs,  or  cats,  or  mon- 
keys. Those  venerable  spinsters 
were,  no  doubt,  once  fond-hearted 
little  girls,  and,  while  in  their  teens, 
were  as  much  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  assassinating  the  character  of 
pretty  women,  and  poisoning  the 
honour  of  unsuspecting  hearths,  as 
they  are  now  at  the  barbarity  of 
pinching  Fidele's  delicate  paw, 
or  singeing  Tabitha's  inoffensive 
whiskers. 

There  is,  then,  a  kind  of  morbid 
sensibility  which  is  not  affectation 
nor  hypocrisy,  as  it  is  often  esteem- 
ed, but  is  as  perfectly  genuine  as 
any  other  symptom  of  irritable 
nerves,  and  is  wholly  distinct  from 
healthful  goodness  of  heart ;  and 
this  kind  of  sensibility  is  often 
united  with  a  temperament  that  is 
impressionable,  through  the  nerves, 
to  the  influences  immediately  and 
sensuously  brought  to  bear  on  it, 
and  is  so  far  sympathetic ;  but  from 
that  very  impressionability  is  easily 
subjected  to  morbid  or  even  crimi- 
nal misdirections ;  for,  as  Adam 
Smith  has  very  well  argued  in  his 
'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments' — 
"  Sympathy,  though  its  meaning 
was,  perhaps,  originally  the  same 
as  pity  or  compassion,  is  a  word 
that  may  now  without  much  im- 
propriety be  made  use  of  to  denote 
our  fellow-feeling  with  any  passion 
whatever."  And  the  reader  will 
have  observed  that  it  is  in  that 
sense  that  I  employ  the  word.  A 
person  thus  nervously  impression- 
able may,  from  the  very  intensity 
of  his  regard  for  himself,  easily 
transport  his  fancy  to  the  situation 
of  others,  so  long  as  he  can  picture 
himself  in  those  situations,  or  so 
long  as  they  appear  to  affect  his 
comfort  or  safety.  And  what  with 
the  impressionability,  what  with 
the  fancy,  what  with  the  self-regard, 
he  will  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
fear,  and  fear  will  render  him  pecu- 
liarly prone  to  cruelty.  Yet,  with 
all  that  evinces  hardness  of  heart, 
he  may  retain  to  the  last  a  certain 
softness  and  sensibility  of  nerves — 
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weep  like  the  tyrant  of  Pheraea  at 
the  sorrow  in  a  play,  fondle  lapdogs 
like  Couthon — in  short,  while  the 
masculine  attributes  of  humanity 
seem  obliterated,  we  shall  find  him 
human  through  a  morbidity  of  sen- 
timent which  belongs  to  the  hu- 
manity of  women. 

Still,  though  this  impressionable 
organisation  is  not  therefore  neces- 
sarily an  index  of  goodness,  it  is 
much  more  frequent  in  the  good 
than  in  the  bad.  I  have  hitherto 
glanced  only  at  its  diseased  condi- 
tions. In  its  healthful  development 
and  action  it  imparts  to  virtue  that 
exquisite  tenderness  which  distin- 
guishes the  archetype  of  beautified 
humanity  from  that  artificial  me- 
chanism by  which  the  stoic  sought 
to  fashion  forth  a  compassionless, 
emotionless,  ethical  machine. 

When  the  beneficent  man  seems 
to  feel  not  only  for  but  with  the 
fellow-creature  he  benefits,  enters 
into  his  heart,  steals  away  the  pride 
that  might  otherwise  reject  a  cha- 
rity, whispers  hope  to  the  grief  that 
might  otherwise  despair  of  comfort, 
makes  himself  one  with  his  brother 
man,  through  sympathy,  before 
soaring  aloft  from  him  as  the  dis- 
penser of  favours  through  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  duty  which  the  prosper- 
ous owe  to  the  afflicted — then  Vir- 
tue indeed  seems  clad  in  the  allur- 
ing beauty  which  Plato  says  she 
would  take  in  the  eyes  of  man,  could 
her  image  be  rendered  visible. 

Beneficence  in  itself  is  godlike  ; 
but  beneficence  alone  is  but  a  god- 
like statue — an  effigies  embodying 
a  divine  idea,  but  an  effigies  in 
marble.  Add  to  beneficence  sym- 
pathy, and  the  statue  takes  bloom 
and  life.  Nor  in  beneficence  alone 
has  sympathy  its  heavenly  charm. 
In  the  equal  commerce  of  life  the 
benefactor  is  needed  seldom,  the 
sympathiser  is  longed  for  always. 
Be  our  joy  but  in  a  momentary 
sunbeam,  be  our  sadness  but  the 
gloom  of  a  passing  cloud,  how  that 
sunbeam  lights  up  the  whole  land- 
scape when  reflected  in  the  sympa- 
thiser's smile,  and  how  the  cloud, 
when  its  shadow  falls  on  the  sym- 
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pathiser's  brow,  "  turns  forth  its 
silver  lining  on  the  night !  "  Hap- 
py, thrice  happy  he  who  has  secured 
to  his  life  one  who  feels  as  if  living 
in  it !  And  perhaps  this  is  not  an 
uncommon  lot,  except  to  uncom- 
mon natures.  Did  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  find  hearts  that  under- 
stood the  mysterious  depths  of  their 
own  well  enough  to  sympathise1? 
If  so,  it  does  not  appear  in  their 
scant,  yet  (for  such  knowledge  per- 
haps) their  sufficing  biographies. 
But  Shakespeares  and  Miltons  are 
as  medals,  by  which  Nature  cele- 
brates her  most  signal  triumphs, 
and  of  which  she  coins  no  dupli- 
cates. Doubtless  there  are  millions 
of  excellent  Browns  and  Smiths 
who  may  find  second  selves  in  other 
Browns  and  other  Smiths.  Goethe, 
speaking  of  himself,  says,  with  that 
manly  yet  somewhat  mournful  self- 
dependence  which  forms  one  of  his 
most  impressive  characteristics,  "To 
desire  that  others  should  sympa- 
thise with  us  is  a  great  folly.  I 
never  desired  any  such  thing.  I 
always  considered  man,  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity,  a  being  to  be  in- 
quired into  and  observed  in  all  his 
peculiarities,  but  I  certainly  did 
not  expect  any  sympathy."  Folly 
or  not  the  desire  of  sympathy  may 
be,  but  perhaps  it  is  the  desire 
strongest  and  most  common  in 
youthful  poets.  Their  ideal  of  love 
is  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  shaped 
and  coloured  by  their  craving  for 
that  sympathy  which  they  imagine 
the  beloved  one  alone  can  give.  Yet 
certainly  Goethe,  speaking  as 
Goethe,  is  right.  No  one  has  a  right 
to  expect  sympathy  for  himself  as 
poet,  as  author,  or  artist;  for,  in 
that  capacity,  his  life  is  in  a  world 
of  his  own,  with  which  no  other  is 
familiar — into  which  no  other  can 
find  a  home.  In  that  world  there 
goes  on  a  perpetual  movement — a 
rapid  succession  of  scenes  and  im- 
ages, of  incidents  and  events,  of 
which  he  is  as  sole  a  spectator,  as 
if  to  him  alone  were  vouchsafed 
the  vision  of  all  tiiat  inhabit  and 
interest  the  star  which  was  ascend- 
ant at  his  birth,  and  influences  the 
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structure  of  his  mind  and  the  mys- 
teries of  his  fate. 

But  no  one  is  all  poet,  author, 
artist ;  every  demigod  of  genius 
has  also  his  side  as  man.  And  as 
man,  though  not  as  poet,  author, 
artist,  he  may  reasonably  yearn  for 
sympathy.  Such  a  sympathy,  so 
restricted,  will  probably  not  be  de- 
nied to  him.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  wife  of  Racine  had  so  little 
participation  in  the  artistic  life  of 
her  spouse,  that  she  had  never  even 
read  his  plays.  But  as  Racine  was 
tenderly  attached  to  her,  and  of  a 
nature  too  sensitive  not  to  have 
needed  some  sort  of  sympathy  in 
those  to  whom  he  attached  himself, 
and  as,  by  all  accounts,  his  mar- 
riage was  a  very  happy  one,  so  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  the  sympathy 
withheld  from  his  artistic  life  was 
maintained  in  the  familiar  domestic 
everyday  relationship  of  his  positive 
existence,  and  that  he  did  not  ask 
the  heart  of  Madame  Racine  to  beat 
in  unison  with  his  own  over  the 
growing  beauties  of  those  children 
whom  she  was  not  needed  to  bring 
into  the  world.  Why  ask  her  to 
shed  a  mother's  tears  over  the  fate 
of  Brittanicus,  or  recoil  with  a  mo- 
ther's horror  from  the  guilt  of 
Pliedre  ? — they  were  no  offspring 
of  hers.  Men  of  action  have,  how- 
ever, this  decided  advantage  over 
men  of  letters  and  contemplation, 
that  as  their  objects  cannot  be 
achieved  without  the  association 
and  aid  of  others,  so  they  secure 
sympathy  to  their  intellectual  no 
less  than  to  their  materialistic  be- 
ing. The  sympathy  of  thousands, 
of  millions,  goes  with  each  move- 
ment of  genius  in  a  great  leader  of 
action,  be  he  a  captain  in  war  or  a 
counsellor  in  peace.  For  action 
influences  the  outward  and  imme- 
diate fortunes  of  men,  and  where 
self-interest  hangs  on  another,  there 
egotism  itself  engenders  sympathy. 
Doubtless  there  were  thousands  in 
England  who  felt  much  in  common 
with  Cromwell's  secretary,  where 
there  was  one  Who  felt  in  common 
with  the  blind  schoolmaster  com- 
posing '  Paradise  Lost.' 
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Therefore,  not  only  for  extension 
of  human  knowledge,  but  for  inter- 
change of  healthful  emotion,  I  have 
always  thought  it  well  for  the  man 
whose  main  pursuit  must  be  car- 
ried on  through  solitary  contempla- 
tion, to  force  himself  to  some  active 
interest  in  common  with  ordinary 
mortals,  even  though  it  be  but  in 
the  culture  of  a  farm.  He  will  be 
more  reconciled  to  the  utter  want 
of  sympathy  in  the  process  by  which 
the  germ  of  a  thought  grows  up 
into  flower  within  his  own  secret 
mind,  if,  when  he  goes  into  the 
marketplace,  he  finds  and  recipro- 
cates abundant  sympathy  in  the 
effect  of  the  weather  on  hay  and 
barley. 

And  though  the  poet  may  not 
find  sympathy  from  others  in  all 
that  pertains  to  himself  exclusively 
as  poet,  yet  he  must  have  sympathy 
with  others  in  what  they  think, 
feel,  and  do,  or  in  the  world  of  that 
art  which,  amidst  the  cool  of  its 
sequestered  groves  and  its  choirs 
of  ideal  beings,  separates  him  from 
the  crowd,  he  will  never  so  soar 
from  the  earth  as  to  strike  the 
stars.  Horace,  from  whom  I  have 
just  been  stealing  the  thoughts, 
as  gypsies  steal  the  children  of 
the  rich,  exchanging  their  fine  gar- 
ments for  humble  rags — Horace 
is  himself  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  I  would  enforce.  For  what 
deep  and  lively  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  his  age,  his  land — 
what  stores  of  knowledge  gathered 
from  practical  commune  with  man- 
kind animate  and  enrich  the  songs 
conceived  amidst  the  solitudes  of 
Ustica  !  Genius  in  the  poet,  like 
the  nomad  of  Arabia,  ever  a  wan- 
derer, still  ever  makes  a  home  where 
the  well  or  the  palm-tree  invites  it  to 
pitch  the  tent.  Perpetually  passing 
out  of  himself  and  his  own  positive 
circumstantial  condition  of  being 
into  other  hearts  and  into  other 
conditions,  the  poet  obtains  his 
knowledge  of  human  life  by  trans- 
porting his  own  life  into  the  lives 
of  others.  He  who  would  create  a 
character  must,  while  creating,  move 
and  breathe  in  his  own  creation — 
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he  who  would  express  a  passion 
must,  while  expressing,  feel  his  own 
heart  beating  in  the  type  of  man 
which  the  passion  individualises 
and  incarnates  \  thus  sympathy  is 
to  the  poet  the  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  his  knowledge.  Before  he 
has  experience  of  the  actual  world 
of  men,  he  establishes  his  inquisi- 
tive impassioned  sympathy  with 
Nature  ;  affected  by  her  varying 
aspects  with  vague  melancholy  or 
mysterious  joy.  Thus,  all  great 
poets  commence  with  lively  and 
sensuous  impressionability  to  natu- 
ral objects  and  phenomena,  though 
the  highest  order  of  poets,  in  pro- 
portion as  life  unfolds  itself,  ascend 
from  sympathy  with  groves  and 
streams  to  sympathy  with  the  no- 
blest image  of  the  Maker — spiritual, 
immortal  Man !  and  man's  character 
and  man's  passions,  man's  place  and 
fate  in  creation,  move  and  interest 
their  genius  in  maturer  years,  as  in 
childhood  it  was  moved  by  the 
whisper  of  winds,  the  tremor  of 
leaves,  the  play  of  the  glinting  sun- 
beam, the  gloom  of  the  darkening 
cloud.  Schiller,  in  his  exquisite 
poem  '  Die  Ideale '  ('  The  Ideals ;), 
speaks  of  a  time  in  his  grand  career 
"  past  away  with  the  suns  that  gilt 
the  path  of  his  youth."  "  When  to 
me,"  he  exclaims — "  when  to  me 
lived  the  tree,  the  rose  ;  when  to 
me  sang  the  silver  fall  of  the  foun- 
tain ;  when  from  the  echo  of  my 
life  the  soulless  itself  took  feeling." 
But  in  the  fuller  and  ampler  de- 
velopment of  his  ever -progressive 
genius,  Schiller  passes  onward,  from 
the  Ideals  alone,  to  sing  the  '  Ideal 
and  Life '  ('  Das  Ideal  und  das 
Leben ') ;  and  in  this  poem,  which 
constitutes  the  core  of  his  last  com- 
pletest  philosophy,  the  two  exist- 
ences unite  in  the  crowning  result 
of  perfected  art,  life  yielding  the 
materials  through  which  the  Ideal 
accomplishes  its  archetypal  form. 
From  life  the  raw  block  is  labori- 
ously lifted  out  of  the  mine  that 
imbedded  it,  stroke  by  stroke  sculp- 
tured into  the  shape  which  may 
clothe  an  idea,  until  the  final  touch 
of  the  chisel  leaves  the  thought 
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disengaged  from  the  matter,  and 
the  block,  hewn  from  Nature,  takes 
from  Art  both  its  form  and  its 
soul. 

In  Oratory,  which  has,  in  its 
essence,  much  that  is  akin  to  Poetry, 
though,  as  it  should  never  depart 
from  the  practical,  it  differs  from 
poetry  in  substance  as  well  as  in 
the  mode  of  expression — in  oratory, 
who  does  not  observe  how  much 
success  depends  on  the  sympathy 
which  the  orator  must  feel  in  his 
audience  before  he  can  extort  it 
from  them  ?  It  was  thus  once  very 
truthfully  and  very  finely  said  by 
Mr  Pitt,  in  answer  to  the  compli- 
mentary charge  that  his  eloquence 
deceived  and  led  away  the  assem- 
bly he  addressed,  "  Eloquence  is  in 
the  assembly,  not  in  the  speaker  " 
— meaning  thereby  that  the  speaker 
is  effective  in  proportion  as  he  gives 
utterance  to  the  thought  or  the  feel- 
ing which  prevails  in  the  assembly. 

As  the  sympathetic  temperament 
lends  grace  and  lovability  to  vir- 
tue, and  is  the  normal  constitution 
of  genius  ;  so,  in  the  ordinary  so- 
cial world,  it  is  generally  found 
strongly  evinced  in  those  who 
please  universally.  But  in  them, 
the  brilliant  playmates  of  society, 
seizing  and  reflecting  the  interest 
which  occupies  the  moment, — the 
gift,  unregulated  by  the  genius 
which  extracts  permanent  uses  from 
fleeting  impressions,  or  undisci- 
plined by  the  virtue  which  habitu- 
ally links  sympathetic  impulses  into 
the  harmony  of  benignant  conduct, 
may  lead  those  who  possess  it  into 
frivolities  and  errors,  just  as  it  has 
led  men  with  nerves  irritably  weak 
and  fancies  morbidly  restless  into  the 
gravest  crimes  ; — sympathy .  being 
thus  reduced  to  an  over-facile  im- 
pressionability to  the  examples  and 
circumstances  that  immediately  af- 
fect the  sympathiser. 

The  elegant  Alcibiades  of  the 
drawing-room,  who  can  at  once 
make  himself  at  home  in  every 
circle,  only  obtains  his  social  suc- 
cess through  the  quickness  of  his 
constitutional  sympathy  with  the 
humours  of  those  around  him — 
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passing  from  each  to  each  with  a 
rapidity  which,  to  men  engaged  in 
graver  thought,  seems  like  a  mental 
sleight-of-hand.  The  ready  admira- 
tion which  follows  this  pleasing 
talent  for  society  too  often  allures 
its  possessor  from  steadfast  devo- 
tion to  objects  for  which  labour  is 
needed,  and  to  which  all  returns  in 
praise  must  be  far  more  slow  in 
coming,  and  far  less  cordially  given 
when  they  do  come.  Hence  per- 
sons singularly  agreeable  in  all  those 
mixed  societies  which  combine  for 
the  purpose  of  holiday  amusement 
or  relaxation,  do  not  often  achieve 
that  solid  distinction  which  is  ob- 
tained by  men  on  whom  nature  has 
less  generously  bestowed  the  endow- 
ments of  which  the  charmers  of  so- 
ciety are  the  amiable  spendthrifts. 

The  touching  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  line  in  which  Cowley  al- 
ludes to  the  unprofitable  favour  of 
the  Muses,  applies  (at  all  events 
nowadays)  with  far  more  truth  to 
the  Graces — 

"  Where  once  such  fairies  dance  no  grass 
doth  ever  grow." 

The  darlings  of  the  drawing-room 
are  those  whom  the  dispensers  of 
official  power  are  delighted  to  meet 
— are  those  of  whom  the  most  re- 
spectable members  of  the  class  that 
form  public  opinion  are  proud  to 
gossip ;  but  do  they  aim  at  any- 
thing solid  —  any  position  which 
official  power  can  give,  and  public 
opinion  ratify — the  dullest  drone 
who,  at  all  events,  comes  out  of  a 
hive,  has  a  better  chance  of  obtain- 
ing credit  for  industry  than  the 
dazzling  butterflies  whom  we  only 
know  as  the  flutterers  over  flowers. 
Precisely  because  we  so  contentedly 
allow  a  drawing-room  value  to  the 
man  whose  sympathies  with  the 
drawing-room  are  more  vivid  than 
ours,  we  believe  that  out  of  the 
drawing-room  he  counts  as  zero. 
Hence,  his  amour propre  courted  by 
the  highest  in  directions  which  cost 
him  no  trouble,  rebuffed,  by  the 
highest  and  lowest  alike,  in  direc- 
tions which  would  cost  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  this  favourite  of  the 
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Graces  accommodates  his  ambition 
to  those  successes  with  which  graver 
men  do  not  vie,  and  which  graver 
men  do  not  envy,  simply  because 
they  look  on  such  triumphs  as  cer- 
tain indications  of  failure  in  the  ob- 
jects which  they  covet  for  them- 
selves. They  continue  their  own 
course  with  a  steadfast  eye  to  the 
goal,  and,  looking  back,  cast  a  gra- 
cious smile  on  the  male  Atalantas 
who  could  indeed  outstrip  them  by 
a  bound,  but  who  halt  in  the  race 
to  pick  up  the  golden  apples. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  every  young 
man  at  that  critical  age  in  which 
we  are  all  most  impressionable  to 
immediate  influences,  most  sympa- 
thising with  fugitive  emotions, 
"  Consider  within  yourself  what  it 
is  that  you  really  covet !  What  is 
it  that  constitutes  such  a  want, 
whether  in  your  intellectual  or  your 
moral  being,  as  you  must  more  or 
less  satisfy,  or  your  whole  life  will 
be  one  regret  ?  Is  it  for  a  some- 
thing to  be  won  through  competi- 
tion with  those  who,  in  Academe, 
Forum,  or  Mart,  do  the  business  of 
this  world  ;  or  through  a  superior 
grace  in  the  attitude  you  assume 
among  its  idlers  1  The  one  object 
necessitates  labour — the  other  is 
best  gained  by  ease.  Alcibiades 
himself  could  not  unite  both.  Look 
at  Alcibiades  —  consider  all  that 
birth,  fortune,  beauty,  genius  gave 
to  him  ;  and  does  history  record  a 
career  more  incomplete,  a  renown 
more  equivocal  1  Take  your  choice 
— do  not  seek  to  unite  life's  busi- 
ness with  life's  holiday.  Each  may 
have  place  in  turn  ;  but  remember 
that  the  business  leads  to  distinc- 
tion, and  the  holiday  away  from  it." 

Still,  I  do  not  profess,  in  this  or 
in  any  matter,  to  demand  from  all 
varieties  of  mind  and  position  mo- 
notonous conformity  to  an  arbitrary 
standard.  The  vast  majority  of 
men  can  afford  few  holidays  after 
they  leave  school ;  but  there  are 
others  to  whom,  on  leaving  school 
all  life  becomes  one  holiday, 
really  fine  gentleman,  though  he 
nothing  more  than  a  finegentlemai 
is  a  creature  to  be  admired — he 
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one  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  who  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  yet,  if 
the  corn-sheaves  have  their  value, 
the  lilies  have  their  glory.  A  man 
who  has  no  object  and  no  amoition 
except  to  charm,  is  certainly  a  much 
more  attractive  object  in  creation 
than  a  man  who  has  no  object  and 
no  ambition  at  all,  unless  it  be  to 
offend.  Despise  a  lily  as  you  will, 
you  would  rather  have  in  your  gar- 
den a  lily  than  a  nettle. 

The  Italians,  among  whom  natu- 
ral grace  and  charm  of  manner  are 
more  generally  diffused  than  among 
any  other  people  with  whom  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  have  intercourse, 
possess  a  familiar  word  by  which 
they  denote  a  person  peculiarly 
lovable  and  agreeable  • —  "  simpa- 
tico ;  "  viz.,  a  person  with  whom 
you  can  reciprocate  sympathy.  And 
to  him  whose  range  extends  no 
wider  than  a  well-bred  society — in 
which  it  is  no  blamable  ambition  to 


wish  for  affection  or  applause — 
recommend  an  attentive  study  of 
all  that  is   signified  in  that  soft 
Italian  word. 

Finally,  then,  the  impressionable 
sympathetic  temperament  has  its 
good  or  its  evil  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  or  infirmity  of  the  charac- 
ter in  which  it  is  found,  and  the 
healthful  or  morbific  nature  of  the 
influences  to  which  it  is  the  more 
habitually  subjected ;  resembling 
in  this  respect  those  figures  in  as- 
trology which  take  their  significa- 
tion from  the  signs  with  which  they 
are  conjoined — doubling  evil  if  con- 
joined to  evil,  doubling  good  if  con- 
joined to  good. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  sym- 
pathy exists  in  all  minds,  as  Fara- 
day has  discovered  that  magnetism 
exists  in  all  metals  ;  but  a  certain 
temperature  is  required  to  develop 
the  hidden  property,  whether  in  the 
metal  or  the  mind. 


THE  SCOT   IN  FRANCE. 


SOME  readers  may  possibly  re- 
member that  six  years  ago  there 
were  published  in  this  Magazine, 
under  the  leading  title  of  "The 
Scot  Abroad,"  a  few  biographical 
sketches  of  Scotsmen  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  country.  It 
was  natural  that  the  career  of  our 
countrymen  in  France  should  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  share  of  the 
small  space  thus  devoted  to  an  ob- 
ject of  inquiry  great  in  extent  and 
fertile  in  matter.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  but  awake  a  lively  interest 
to  know  that  an  eminent  French 
historical  inquirer  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  separate  elucidation  of 
the  connection  between  France  and 
Scotland,  and  especially  to  personal 
biographical  notices  of  the  Scots- 
men who  had  effected  a  career  in 
France,  and  of  the  Frenchmen  who 


had  in  like  manner  figured  among 
us.  The  result  is  before  us  in  two 
good  substantial  octavo  volumes. 
The  author  states  that  they  had 
been,  more  or  less,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  object  of  his  industry 
and  his  ambition.  The  common 
bond  of  interest  between  us — of 
interest  in  matters  which  he  has 
elucidated  on  so  large,  and  we  on 
so  small  a  scale,  is  expressively 
noted  almost  at  the  starting  point 
of  his  story.  He  takes  credit  for 
having  followed  his  object  without 
faltering  or  fainting  :  "  sans  nous 
en  laisser  detourner  par  la  publi- 
cation d'essais  composes  dans  le 
meme  but ; "  and  then  he  explains 
in  a  note,  "  voyez  deux  articles 
publics  sous  le  titre  de  The  Scot 
Abroad  dans  le  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine/' &c.  For  our  own  part  we 
cordially  reciprocate  the  author's 
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feeling,  acknowledge  him  as  a  fel- 
low-labourer, and  feel  not  jealousy, 
but  admiring  gratitude  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  ploughed  up 
the  field  where  we  had  turned  a 
sod  or  two.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  task — 
the  method  and  extent  of  his  re- 
searches, and  the  artistic  merits  of 
the  literature  in  which  he  has  given 
the  results  to  the  world — we  may 
possibly  say  a  word  hereafter.  Our 
object,  meanwhile,  is  to  run  over 
the  volumes,  and  note,  in  passing, 
the  most  significant  and  character- 
istic features  of  the  story  they  de- 
liver to  us. 

In  his  zealous  desire  to  be  com- 
plete, M.  Michel  finds  himself  in 
dubious  and  perilous  ground  at  the 
beginning.  It  has  now  been  so 
generally  acknowledged  as  not  to 
admit  of  discussion,  or  even  to  re- 
quire specific  explanation,  that,  for 
several  centuries,  the  writers  who 
spoke  of  the  Scots  and  their  coun- 
try, referred  to  Ireland  and  its  in- 
habitants. With  mighty  wrath  was 
this  humiliating  appropriation  of 
the  honoured  name  of  the  "  ancient 
nation "  received  by  our  grand- 
fathers. A  celebrated  antiquary 
threatened  retaliation  by  proving 
that  ancient  Ireland  was  in  Scot- 
land ;  that  lerne,  as  it  was  termed, 
the  "  glacialis  lerne  "  of  Claudian, 
was  originally  Stratherne.  Neither 
wrath  nor  logic,  however,  could  ex- 
tirpate the  fact ;  and,  when  it  be- 
came inevitable,  we  consoled  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  it 
merely  brought  a  slight  element  of 
confusion  into  a  period  of  history 
which  was  disintegrating  and  dis- 
appearing, being,  indeed,  of  a  ficti- 
tious fabric,  too  fragile  to  bear  the 
handling  of  modern  investigators  ; 
and  that  the  readjustment  of  our 
early  nomenclature  could  not  tar- 
nish the  lustre  of  our  country's 
achievements  in  war  and  peace  dur- 
ing the  later  periods  of  accepted 
history.  The  Scots,  when  they 
migrated  from  Ireland,  and  gradu- 
ally spread  over  Argyllshire,  brought 
their  name  with  them ;  and  the 
early  hagiologists  speak  of  two 


Scotias  —  of  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  Scotia,  or  of  the  Scots  of 
lerne  and  the  Scots  of  Albany. 
Throughout  the  period  when  this 
source  of  dubiety  lasted,  there  is 
little  interest  in  the  stray  notices 
we  may  have  of  Scoti  who  were 
known  within  the  dominions  now 
called  France.  Neither  the  Scot- 
land nor  the  France,  which  became 
united  together  by  ties  so  strong, 
both  in  romantic  interest  and  poli- 
tical importance  to  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  had  then  resolved  them- 
selves into  existence.  Had  there 
then  existed  maps  of  Europe,  the 
Scotland  and  the  France  which 
afterwards  united  in  so  memorable 
a  friendship  could  not  have  been 
pointed  out.  On  the  former  there 
was  the  remnant  of  a  Welsh  king- 
dom somewhere  round  the  Firth  of 
Clyde ;  the  Irish  Scots  had  their 
colony  to  the  south-west,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Norman  sea-kings, 
and  was  ruled  by  them  ;  there  was 
for  some  while  a  kind  of  Pictish 
state  along  the  north-eastern  dis- 
trict, and  the  south  was  off  and  on 
with  the  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land— sometimes  making  the  Hep- 
tarchy, Octarchy,  or  whatever  it 
was,  extend  to  the  Forth  ;  at  other 
times  including  all  England  north 
of  the  Humber  as  part  of  Scotland. 
As  to  the  other  party  to  the  alli- 
ance, that  territory  which,  with  all 
its  late  fluctuations,  is  now  pretty 
much  what  Louis  XIV.  left  it, 
in  the  days  of  the  Merovingians, 
or  when  Charlemagne  ruled  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  old  Roman 
empire  on  the  Continent,  or  after- 
wards when  distributed  into  a 
bundle  of  dukedoms  —  in  none  of 
these  early  conditions  was  the 
France  we  now  know  capable  of 
being  pointed  out  on  the  map  as  a 
separate  kingdom  with  a  separate 
government.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
that  the  two  beings  in  the  history 
of  whose  two  lives  lies  the  epos  of 
the  connection  between  France  and 
Scotland,  had  not  yet  come  into  ex- 
istence. The  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  romance  were  not  then  born  ; 
and  the  antiquary  deals  with  their 
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obscure  and  dubious  ancestry  ra- 
ther than  with  their  own  eventful 
career. 

Before  we  come  to  the  origin  of  the 
Scoto-French  alliance,  another  dis- 
turbing element  comes  up,  and  it 
is  as  well  to  dispose  of  this  in  a 
word  or  two,  as  thereby  we  may 
render  more  clear  and  distinct  the 
great  historical  crisis  whence  the 
alliance  obtained  its  existence  and 
its  influence  on  the  fate  of  Europe. 
As  everybody  knows,  the  Scandi- 
navian sea-wanderers  swarmed  up 
the  French  rivers,  took  possession 
of  the  territories  that  suited  them 
best,  and  taking,  with  their  ener- 
getic natures,  to  the  Roman  civili- 
sation, which  retained  a  sickly  ex- 
istence' in  France,  became  in  time 
those  models  of  courtesy,  chivalry, 
and  ambition,  whom  we  speak  of 
as  the  Normans.  These,  under 
William  the  Conqueror,  establish- 
ed their  rule  in  England,  but  not 
in  Scotland  ;  and  this  limitation  of 
their  progress  is  one  of  the  em- 
phatic finger-posts  leading  us  to  the 
birth  of  the  Scoto-French  alliance. 
Here  was,  indeed,  for  the  first 
time,  a  distinct  ethnical  boundary, 
running  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed  to  the  Sark.  On  the  one 
side  the  Norman  ruled,  on  the 
other  the  Saxon ;  and  that  the  two 
kinds  of  rule  were  as  distinct  as 
the  government  of  Austria  from 
the  government  of  Holland,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  tell  the  intelligent 
reader. 

Here,  then,  we  are  with  a  Scot- 
land which  might  have  made  a 
foreign  alliance — but  it  did  not  ; 
the  time  and  the  creative  events 
had  not  yet  come.  There  was  not 
much  quarrelling  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  save  on  the  one  occasion 
when  King  Malcolm,  having  mar- 
ried the  representative  of  the  old 
Saxon  line  of  kings,  invaded  Eng- 
land, and  fought  an  unsuccessful 
battle  in  their  interest.  The  two 
nations  got  on  well  enough  toge- 
ther. A  sort  of  fusion  of  character 
was  in  progress,  through  a  migra- 
tion of  Norman  adventurers  into 
Scotland ;  indeed  there,  though 


they  had  not  a  king  of  their  own, 
they  were  nearly  as  much  at  home 
as  in  England,  and  were  decidedly 
the  leaders  of  rank  and  fashion. 

Hence  the  instances  adduced  by 
M.  Michel,  of  French  used  in  state 
papers  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
III.  of  Scotland,  are  evidence  only 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Norman 
usages  prevalent  in  England. 
Though  it  may  seem  a  little  para- 
doxical to  say  so,  yet  the  very  use 
of  these  French  documents  is  thus 
characteristic  of  the  period  when 
the  great  union  with  France  did 
not  exist.  They  came  of  relations 
with  England,  which  had  not  yet 
been  broken.  When  Scotland  be- 
came the  enemy  of  England  and 
the  ally  of  France,  the  French  lan- 
guage— or,  in  other  words,  the  An- 
glo-Norman— ceased  to  be  used  in 
Scotch  state  papers.  The  French 
names  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
in  Scotland,  and  the  consequent 
alliances  of  those  who  bore  them 
with  Scotch  families,  arose  from  the 
same  cause — the  overswarming  of 
the  Normans  from  England.  The 
estates  they  had  obtained  in  the 
north  were  forfeited  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  of  independence, 
as  being  the  property  of  English 
enemies  :  and  in  fact  it  is  necessary 
to  indulge  in  another  of  these  agree- 
able surprises  called  paradoxes,  and 
to  note  that  the  French  names  dis- 
appeared from  Scotland  just  as  the 
great  French  alliance  opened. 

Our  old  historians  tell  us  that  the 
alliance  of  Scotland  with  France  was 
negotiated  and  concluded  between 
King  Achaius  and  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  and  that  the  great 
object  which  the  representative  of 
the  Caesars  had  in  view  in  such 
a  connection  was  the  obtaining 
Scotch  professors  for  the  universi- 
ties he  was  founding.  Frank  his- 
torians, with  national  politeness, 
accepted  the  story  from  ours  with- 
out suspicion.  Its  origin  seems 
to  have  been  this  :  the  position 
which  Charlemagne  arrogated  to 
himself  was  that  of  the  Kaiser — 
the  emperor  or  supreme  ruler  of  the 
world,  as  that  office  was  filled  by 
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the  Roman  emperors.  It  was  not 
etiquette,  therefore,  to  speak  of  any 
nation  as  separate  and  independent 
of  his  power.  When  our  country 
was  referred  to  by  the  historians 
of  the  newly  reconstructed  empire, 
they  spoke  of  Scotland  rather  as 
one  of  its  provinces  than  as  an  in- 
dependent kingdom.  But  in  after 
years,  if  the  concurrence  of  Scot- 
land in  acts  of  imperial  policy  was 
admitted,  it  was  not  necessary  also 
to  admit  our  country  to  have  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  empire  ;  and 
so  the  pride  and  ingenuity  of  our 
chroniclers  fell  upon  the  story  of 
the  alliance.  M.  Michel,  though 
in  his  usual  manner  he  crams  his 
notes  with  references  to  the  autho- 
rities for  it,  evidently  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Achaio  -  Charlemagne 
treaty.  He  mentions,  however, 
some  other  treaties  with  France, 
anterior  to  the  war  of  independence, 
which  have  no  better  support,  being 
first  told  by  the  fabulous  chroniclers 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, who  took  their  ideas  of  the 
distribution  and  condition  of  na- 
tions in  previous  centuries  from 
what  they  saw  surrounding  them 
in  their  own.  If  one  has  made 
long  and  weary  researches  in  un- 
productive regions,  it  is  hard  to 
throw  away  all  vestiges  of  the  zeal 
and  labour  employed,  and,  there- 
fore, the  investigator  is  tempted  to 
exhibit  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
worthless  results,  just  to  show  that 
he  has  gone  over  the  ground.  But 
the  story  loses  some  of  its  natural 
significance  and  breadth  by  the  at- 
tempt to  scatter  antecedents  of  the 
league  back  behind  the  great  histori- 
cal revolution,  out  of  which  it  grew. 
In  its  direct  connection  with  that 
great  revolution,  in  its  clear,  empha- 
tic political  tendency,  and  in  the 
influence  which  this  political  ten- 
dency exercised  over  the  destinies 
of  the  European  nations — in  these 
are  the  true  sources  of  the  deep  in- 
terest which  surrounds  the  history 
of  the  league  between  France  and 
Scotland. 

It  arose  out  of  that  war  of  inde- 
pendence in  which  Scotland  freed 


herself  from  the  bondage  of  Eng- 
land. The  beginning  of  that  war 
found  the  nations  alike  in  descent, 
language,  and  habits,  with  no  fixed 
causes  of  enmity,  and  little  feeling 
of  jealousy  and  rivalry;  the  end  of 
the  war  saw  these  two  nations  en- 
dowed with  a  hatred  towards  each 
other  unmatched  in  history  by 
its  bitterness  and  long  endurance. 
After  having  ruled  two  hundred 
years  in  England,  the  Norman 
power  got  restless,  and  desired  ex- 
tension. Ireland  had  already  been 
nominally  attached — Wales  was  just 
secured,  and  now  it  needed  Scot- 
land to  round  off  and  symmetri- 
cally complete  the  empire  of  the 
Plantagenets.  If  gone  about  in 
the  right  way,  the  thing  might 
have  been  managed  ;  but  the  Nor- 
man tyranny  with  which  England 
had  been  rendered  familiar  for  two 
centuries  was  not  yet  known  to  the 
Scots ;  and  when  they  felt  the  chaf- 
ing of  the  harness,  they  revolted, 
with  all  the  force  of  their  obstinate 
and  hardy  nature.  Everybody 
knows  the  end,  but  people  are 
too  apt  to  view  it  rather  as  a 
quarrel  between  England  and  Scot- 
land than  in  its  real  character  as  a 
contest  in  which  the  Normans,  after 
having,  through  a  series  of  favour- 
able casualties,  got  the  command  of 
England,  were  baffled  in  attempt- 
ing to  extend  their  rule  over  Scot- 
land. There  was,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  finally  driven  out,  work 
arising  for  them  elsewhere.  The 
seeds  of  rivalry  and  strife  between 
England  and  France  were  already 
sown.  The  dominion  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings  in  Normandy  had  been 
attached  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  more  than  once  there  had  been 
serious  designs  of  invading  England. 
Thus  situated,  there  never  perhaps 
were  two  nations  to  whom  an  alli- 
ance, offensive  and  defensive,  came 
so  naturally,  and  of  necessity,  as 
France  and  Scotland  ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent French  wars  strengthened 
the  necessity.  The  interest  they 
had  to  assist  each  other  is  too 
obvious  to  require  a  word  of  expla- 
nation. 
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To  suppose  that  some  event  in 
the  history  of  the  world  had  not 
taken  place,  and  then  to  take  the 
pen  in  hand  and  set  forth  specifi- 
cally the  exact  course  of  proceedings 
which  Providence  would  have  been 
driven  to  adopt  for  lack  of  the 
guiding  influence  of  the  discarded 
event,  is,  we  admit,  gross  presump- 
tion, though  not  unexampled  by  the 
class  of  men  who  call  themselves 
philosophical  historians.  It  is  ad- 
missible, however,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  importance  of  that 
course  which  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  adopt,  to  contemplate  the 
tenor  of  events  which  might  have 
been  the  alternative  had  it  been 
otherwise.  Had  Scotland  failed  in 
her  resistance,  it  may  be  calculated 
that  when  Henry  V.  began  his  inva- 
sion of  France,  our  country  would 
have  been  pretty  thoroughly  in- 
corporated as  an  integral  part  of 
England.  As  we  shall  see,  the 
stay  and  support  of  France  at  that 
terrible  juncture  was  chiefly  in 
the  Scots  auxiliaries.  With  these 
in  his  own  ranks,  instead  of  fight- 
ing against  him,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  totally  different  would  have 
been  the  strength  of  the  invader. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Sis- 
mondi  that  the  contest  between 
France  and  England  was  not,  in  its 
origin,  national.  The  question  was 
one  of  the  rightful  successor  to 
the  throne ;  somewhat  like  that  in 
which  William  of  Normandy  beat 
Harold,  and  took  the  throne  of 
England,  without  the  people  caring, 
until  too  late,  about  the  matter. 
In  France,  as  in  Scotland,  national 
animosity  arose  out  of  the  protracted 
contest,  and  might  have  lain  dormant 
had  Henry  easily  taken  and  kept  the 
throne.  It  would  not  have  by  any 
means  followed  that  France  was  to  be 
a  dependency  of  Britain ;  Paris  would 
have  been  found  the  pleasanter  and 
more  central  throne  for  the  king  of 
western  Europe.  It  was  at  that 
time  still  the  ambition  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  to  imitate  Char- 
lemagne, and  restore  the  old  empire. 
Few  would  have  been  as  well  fitted 
to  accomplish  this  grand  ambition 


as  the  monarch  who  ruled  Great 
Britain  and  France.  What,  then, 
would  have  become  of  the  British 
Constitution  1  This  is  not  the  only 
line  of  conjecture  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  fortunate  for 
England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  that 
the  Norman  king  was  beaten  at 
Bannockburn. 

The  Paris  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  seemed,  indeed,  to 
be  developing  itself  into  a  fit  seat  for 
imperial  government,  ready  for  the 
first  comer  supreme  enough  in  power 
to  make  it  the  capital  of  the  world. 
Its  eminence  in  that  day  is  far  above 
any  that  it  has  since  enjoyed.  It 
was  as  much  beyond  every  other 
capital  in  extent,  in  noble  buildings, 
and  in  luxurious  living,  as  it  is  now 
beyond  the  secondary  towns  of 
France.  The  fruitfulness  of  the 
reigning  family  provided  it  with  a 
little  mob  of  native  royalties,  who 
made  it  so  attractive  that  not  only 
did  all  the  great  feudatories  of  the 
crown  flock  thither,  but  even  inde- 
pendent monarchs  preferred  playing 
the  courtier  there  to  reigning  in 
their  own  dingy  capitals.  One  finds 
the  kings  of  Navarre,  of  Sicily,  and 
of  Bohemia  perpetually  in  the  way, 
and  turning  up  upon  the  surface 
of  history  when  anything  notable 
occurs  in  the  French  court;  they 
could  not  tear  themselves  from  the 
attractions  of  the  place. 

The  populousness  and  luxurious 
living  of  Paris  are  attested  in  a  not 
pleasant  or  dignified  fashion  by  the 
large  number  of  butchers  necessary 
to  supply  the  city.  They  formed, 
when  combined,  a  sort  of  small 
army ;  large  enough,  however,  to  be 
estimated  by  the  thousand.  They 
were  often  used  as  a  powerful  but 
a  dangerous  political  engine.  By 
bullying  bravado  and  violence  they 
held  a  sort  of  corporate  power  when 
almost  everything  else  of  the  kind 
had  been  annihilated.  This  power 
they  used  according  to  their  nature. 
It  was  they  who  did  the  professional 
part  of  the  business  when  the  prisons 
were  broken  open  by  the  Burgun- 
dian  party,  and  the  throats  of  the 
prisoners  cut,  making  a  scene  in 
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the  year  1418,  which  was  exactly 
repeated  in  the  year  1792.  The  al- 
lusion to  these  brutes  brings  one 
naturally  from  the  concentration  of 
luxury,  wealth,  and  rank  in  Paris, 
to  the  horrible  abyss  by  which  it 
was  all  surrounded.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  wretchedness  and 
degradation  of  France  at  that 
time — still  more  difficult  when  it  is 
fully  taken  in  to  understand  by  what 
steps  the  great  nation  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIV. — the  still  greater 
nation  of  later  times — arose  to  such 
a  height  of  lustre  and  triumph. 
Whatever  other  elements  were  at 
work  in  the  long  eventful  regenera- 
tion, it  may  surely  be  permitted  to 
our  national  pride  to  count  that  the 
infusion  of  Scottish  blood  into  the 
veins,  as  it  were,  of  the  country, 
must  have  had  some  share  in  the 
change. 

There  was  at  that  time  through- 
out the  land  neither  sturdy  inde- 
pendence nor  affectionate,  trusting 
dependence.  Everything  was  thor- 
oughly wrong.  The  great  showed 
their  superiority  only  in  acts  of  in- 
justice, insult,  and  cruelty;  the  poor 
were  servile  and  abject  in  subjec- 
tion, and  brutal,  treacherous,  and 
ungrateful  when  the  iron  rule  was 
for  a  moment  evaded.  A  sort  of 
mortifying  process  was  killing  all 
the  elements  of  independent  con- 
stitutional action  one  by  one,  and 
approaching  the  heart.  The  juris- 
dictions and  privileges  which  the 
municipalities  had  inherited  from 
the  Roman  Empire  were  crushed 
out.  The  lower  feudatories  were 
absorbed  one  by  one,  and  the  higher 
followed.  By  a  curious  fatality  it 
fell  to  the  family  of  Valois  to  unite 
the  characteristic  defects  of  a  cen- 
tralised despotism  with  those  of  an 
oligarchy.  The  great  provinces  came 
gradually  one  by  one  into  the  hands 
of  the  king;  but  instead  of  being 
united  to  the  crown  so  as  to  make 
a  compact  and  symmetrical  empire, 
they  were  given  to  the  princes  of 
the  blood  and  their  descendants. 
Hence  arose  a  class  of  nobles  or 
territorial  aristocracy,  who  formed 
a  separate  caste,  looking  down  upon 


and  bearing  enmity  to  all  owners  of 
territory  who  were  not 'of  the  blood- 
royal.  Such  were  the  lordships  of 
Burgundy,  Orleans,  Anjou,  Bour- 
bon, Berri,  La  Marche,  and  a  crowd 
of  others.  The  tendency  of  things 
was  towards  not  only  a  divine  right 
in  the  crown  to  govern,  but  a  divine 
right  in  the  blood-royal  to  possess 
all  things.  The  law  was  gradually 
withdrawing  its  protection  from 
those  who  were  not  themselves  of 
the  royal  stock,  or  protected  in  a 
sort  of  clientage  by  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  Men  in  the 
highest  places  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  sacred  race  might  be  pitched 
from  their  chairs  of  state  to  the 
dungeon  or  the  scaffold,  with  that 
reckless  celerity  which  character- 
ises the  loss  of  influence  in  Eastern 
despotisms. 

One  of  the  few  men  in  that  dis- 
astrous period  who  was  enabled  to 
afford  to  France  some  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a  real  statesman  was  the 
Sieur  de  Montagu.  He  had  been 
raised  to  influence  under  Charles  V., 
and  became  Comptroller  of  Finances 
under  his  mad  successor  Charles  VI. 
He  was  a  little,  smooth-spoken,  in- 
offensive man,  who  had  the  art  of 
making  friends  ;  and  few  positions 
would  have  appeared  in  any  toler- 
ably governed  state  more  firm  and 
unassailable  than  his.  He  had  two 
brothers  invested  with  rich  bishop- 
rics, one  of  them  also  holding  civil 
office,  and  rising  to  be  Chancellor 
of  France ;  while  his  daughters 
were  married  into  the  first  families 
of  France  below  the  rank  of  royalty. 
Of  course  he  had  not  neglected  the 
opportunity  which  a  supervisance 
of  the  wretched  and  ruined  finances 
of  the  nation  afforded  him  for  en- 
larging and  consolidating  his  own 
fortunes.  He  had  enormous  wealth 
to  fall  back  upon  should  he  ever  be 
driven  from  office.  In  too  fatal  a 
reliance  on  the  security  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  made  an  imprudent  display 
of  his  worldly  goods,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  advancement  of  one  of 
his  brothers  from  the  shabbyish 
bishopric  of  Poitiers  to  the  brilliant 
see  of  Paris.  Montagu  resolved  to 
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give  an  entertainment  and  to  do  the 
thing  in  style.  The  company  who 
were  invited  and  who  attended 
proved  at  once  his  greatness  and 
his  popularity.  The  list  of  distin- 
guished guests  would  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  most  fashionable  penny- 
a-liner  of  the  '  Morning  Post/  It 
included  the  King  and  Queen  of 
France,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
the  royal  dukes  in  a  bundle.  They 
were  feasted  from  a  service  of  gold 
and  silver  such  as,  it  was  signifi- 
cantly remarked,  none  of  their  own 
palaces  could  produce. 

The  magnificence  of  an  entertain- 
ment is  not  always  so  exceedingly 
satisfactory  to  the  entertained  as 
the  confiding  landlord  expects  it  to 
be.  On  this  occasion  one  of  the 
guests  —  John  the  Fearless,  Duke 
of  Burgundy — took  offence  at  the 
profuse  magnificence  which  sur- 
rounded him,  and  argued  himself 
into  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
more  aptly  become  his  own  palace 
than  the  hotel  of  the  parvenu. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  when 
Montagu  was  decorously  walking 
to  morning  mass  with  one  of  his 
bishop  brothers,  Pierre  des  Essarts 
the  Prevot  of  Paris  crossed  his 
path  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
The  great  statesman,  highly  indig- 
nant at  such  a  familiarity,  cried 
out,  "Ribaud,  es-tu  si  hardi  que 
de  me  toucher  ] "  but  Essarts  had  a 
warrant,  and  in  fact  the  affair  was 
serious.  Montagu  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  the  Petit 
Chatelet.  The  next  step  was  to  get 
up  a  feasible  accusation  against 
him.  Doubtless  his  methods  of 
amassing  money,  like  those  of  every 
other  statesman  of  the  day,  would 
not  stand  a  very  severe  scrutiny ; 
but  proceedings  in  this  direction 
would  be  slow,  petty,  and  incon- 
clusive ;  and  as  any  chance  might 
turn  the  tables  in  the  victim's  fa- 
vour, it  was  necessary  to  get  up 
something  more  astounding,  odious, 
and  conclusive.  He  was,  therefore, 
charged  with  sorcery  and  magic,  and 
to  bring  the  accusation  to  a  definite 
and  practical  conclusion,  it  was 
alleged  that  by  these  illegal  arts  he 


had  produced  the  king's  insanity. 
He  was  put  to  the  torture,  and, 
after  giving  his  tormentors  hard 
work,  he  confessed  whatever  they 
pleased.  The  instruments  being 
removed,  he  retracted,  and  appealed 
to  his  dislocated  wrists  and  wrench- 
es of  the  body,  ending  in  hernia,  as 
the  real  causes  of  his  confession. 
But  he  was  in  hands  where  his 
wealth,  not  the  punishment  of  a 
guilty  man,  was  wanted.  The  affair 
had  to  be  got  over  before  the  King 
should  have  a  lucid  interval ;  so  the 
tortured  mangled  body  was  relieved 
of  its  miseries  by  the  headman's 
axe.  The  King,  when  the  lucid  in- 
terval came,  was  indignant  at  the 
usage  his  faithful  servant  had  re- 
ceived :  but  there  was  no  remedy. 
John  the  Fearless  was  not  the  man 
to  loose  his  grip  on  what  he  had 
touched,  and,  unless  the  head  could 
also  have  been  restored  to  their  old 
owner,  how  was  restoration  to  be 
made1? 

It  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
marks  of  a  Providence  overruling 
the  affairs  of  man,  that  such  acts 
will  ever,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
retaliate  on  their  doers.  When  the 
princes  of  the  blood  established 
practices  of  cruelty  and  perfidy, 
they  were  unable  absolutely  to  ex- 
empt themselves,  and  establish  as 
an  unfailing  rule  that  the  conse- 
quent calamities  should  be  restrict- 
ed entirely  to  inferior  persons.  The 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  of  Orleans, 
the  King's  nearest  relations,  were 
rivals  for  that  supreme  power  which 
somebody  or  other  must  wield  in 
the  name  of  the  madman.  The  for- 
mer took  a  short  way  of  settling  the 
question.  Orleans  was  murdered 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Burgundy.  The  clergy  and 
the  savans  of  the  day  were  called 
upon  to  applaud  the  deed  as  a 
wholesome  act  of  tyrannicide.  The 
opportunity  was  a  good  one  for 
propitiating  clerical  influences.  It 
was  the  time  when  rival  popes  were 
bidding  for  support,  and  stretching 
points  with  each  other;  so,  what  the 
one  scrupled  at,  the  other  was  de- 
lighted to  oblige  with.  The  sinuosi- 
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ties  of  the  discussion  on  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Orleans,  influenced  as  they 
were  by  the  duplex  influence  of  the 
popedom  and  the  oscillations  of  the 
two  contending  civil  parties,  would 
make  an  amusing  history  of  ups 
and  downs.  To-day  a  consistory 
applauds  the  act  as  a  service  to  God 
and  the  king — next  a  synod  brings 
the  consistory  to  task  for  maintain- 
ing a  doctrine  so  revolting;  and, 
anon,  a  higher  authority  justifies 
the  consistory  and  rebukes  the 
synod. 

This  affair  caused  great  uneasi- 
ness throughout  the  whole  privi- 
leged class  of  royal  scions.  Attack- 
ing and  killing  one  of  their  own 
number  in  the  open  street  was 
treating  him  no  better  than  a  com- 
mon seigneur,  or  even  a  roturier. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  should  not 
have  acted  so  by  one  of  themselves 
— it  was  an  ungentlemanly  thing. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  were  he  to  be 
subjected  to  legal  responsibility  for 
what  he  had  done,  this  would  in- 
volve the  admission  that  the  royal 
class  could  be  subjected  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ordinary  tribunals — 
an  alternative  too  horrible  and  pre- 
posterous to  be  indulged  in  for  a 
moment.  Altogether  the  question 
was  indeed  in  a  fix. 

The  end  illustrated  the  spirit  ex- 
pressed in  the  old  version  of  the 
Psalms,  "  The  bloody  and  deceitful 
man  shall  not  live  half  his  days/' 
The  death  of  their  leader  did  not 
immediately  ruin  the  Orleanists, 
who  continued  the  struggle  under 
his  relation  the  Count  of  Armag- 
nac.  Year  after  year  went  on  the 
ceaseless  contest,  each  up  and 
down  alternately,  while  their  wild 
struggle  crushed  and  ruined  every 
surrounding  object  they  came  in 
contact  with.  Nor  when  Henry 
V.  was  thundering  at  the  gate 
could  they  hear  the  warning  voice 
of  conquest  over  the  horrid  din  of 
their  own  quarrels,  or  relax  their 
hold  of  each  other  to  turn  an  arm 
against  the  invader.  To  be  sure 
they  met  and  tried  to  come  to 
an  understanding.  One  meeting 
was  held  on  an  island  in  a  small 


lake  with  a  barrier  across  it,  so  that 
but  few  could  be  assembled  on 
either  side,  and  these  few  could  not 
touch  each  other.  The  results  of 
'this  meeting  were  not  very  satis- 
factory, but  the  next  was  more  con- 
clusive. It  was  held  on  the  long 
bridge  of  Montereau,  where  the 
Yonne  meets  the  Seine.  A  com- 
plex barrier  was  erected  to  obviate 
treachery.  The  Orleanists,  how- 
ever, had  the  last  handling  of  it,  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  the 
small  body  of  attendants  admitted 
on  the  bridge,  found  themselves 
somehow  face  to  face  with  the 
Orleanists,  while  a  bar  clicked  be- 
hind them  and  cut  off  their  commu- 
nication. John  the  Fearless  made 
the  best  of  things,  clapped  his 
greatest  enemy,  Tanguy  du  Chatel, 
on  the  shoulder,  and  called  him  a 
good  guarantee  for  his  safety.  As 
he  knelt  to  the  young  Dauphin,  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  incommoded  him, 
and  he  touched  it  to  move  it  aside. 
Those  who  surrounded  him,  waiting 
the  first  good  opportunity  for  their 
work,  pretended  that  they  believed 
he  was  drawing  his  sword,  and  im- 
mediately hacked  him  to  pieces. 
Comines  drew  from  this  incident 
the  moral  that  rival  kings  and  great 
heads  of  parties  should  not  attempt 
to  hold  personal  interviews.  The 
temptation  on  such  occasions  to 
settle  all  old  scores  by  a  single 
coup,  he  counted  too  great  for 
ordinary  flesh  and  blood. 

While  such  was  the  nature  of 
things  at  the  top  of  the  social  tree, 
to  convey  an  impression  of  the 
wretchedness  and  degradation  at 
its  other  extremity  is  beyond  the 
power  of  general  terms.  The  de- 
tails themselves  make  the  reader  at 
last  callous  with  their  weary  mono- 
tony of  torture,  starvation,  and 
slaughter.  The  stories  told  to 
inflame  the  sans-culottes  of  the  Ee- 
volution— how  that  a  feudal  lord 
coming  home  from  the  chase  would 
rip  up  the  venires  of  a  couple  of 
serfs,  and  warm  his  feet  in  their 
reeking  vitals, — such  things  were 
no  exaggeration  of  the  reality,  and, 
indeed,  no  imagination  could  ex- 
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aggerate  it.  From  the  frequency 
with  which  whole  districts  are 
rendered  pestilential  by  the  thou- 
sands of  dead,  starved,  or  slaugh- 
tered, one  wonders  how  the  land 
kept  up  its  population,  and  how 
the  scanty  remnant  of  inhabitants 
had  heart  to  renew  the  race,  and 
bring  into  the  world  fresh  victims 
of  such  horrors.  When  Henry  V. 
came  over  to  make  his  conquest, 
his  captains  excited  curiosity  at  first, 
until  they  knew  better  the  habits 
of  the  country,  by  abstaining  from 
an  established  practice  both  of  Or- 
leanists  and  Burgundians,  which 
required  that  when  any  peasant  had 
been  caught,  and  compelled  to  act 
as  guide,  to  bury  the  dead,  or  per- 
form any  enforced  services,  he 
should,  when  no  longer  of  use,  be 
stripped  of  any  clothing  worth  re- 
moving, and  then  be  hung  up  by 
the  heels  before  a  fire,  where, 
whether  with  the  refinement  of 
basting  or  not,  he  was  roasted  until 
he  gave  the  clue  to  any  hoard  of 
silver  pieces  he  might  have  saved, 
or  died  if  he  could  or  would  give  no 
such  clue. 

The  English  victories  in  the 
hundred  years'  war,  which  seem 
so  astounding,  are  but  natural  re- 
sults to  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  contemplating,  through  contem- 
porary documents,  the  abjectness 
of  the  French  peasantry  or  villain- 
age of  the  period.  The  great 
masses  brought  into  the  field  were 
so  far  from  being  trained  to  war, 
either  as  soldiers  of  the  crown  or 
followers  of  their  seigneurs,  that 
they  were  denied  the  use  of  arms, 
unless  when  marshalled  in  an  army. 
The  English  bow  and  bill  men  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  sturdy  knaves, 
well  fed,  free  within  certain  limits, 
and  expert  at  handling  their 
weapons.  In  fact,  between  them 
and  their  Norman  masters,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  a  sort  of  surly  com- 
pact had  been  formed  as  between 
those  who  knew  each  other  to  be 
sterling  stuff,  for  they  were  kindred 
in  character,  and  had  both  sprung 
from  the  same  hardy  Scandinavian 
stock.  The  English  bow  and  bill 


men  were  nearly  as  good  as  mailed 
men-at-arms;  and  one  of  these  among 
a  crowd  of  serfs  was  like  a  ship  of 
war  in  a  fleet  of  fishing-boats — he 
could  go  about  unharmed,  slaughter- 
ing all  he  could  come  at,  until  he 
became  tired.  So  little  of  common 
cause  was  there  between  them,  that 
the  French  men-at-arms  on  some  pro- 
vocation would  set  to  slaughtering 
among  their  starving  crowd  of  fol- 
lowers, or  would  let  the  enemy  do 
so  without  taking  umbrage.  The 
Captal  of  Buch  gained  great  honour 
by  a  bloody  attack  on  a  large  body 
of  the  Jacques,  who  were  doing  no 
creditable  work,  certainly,  yet  it 
was  on  his  own  side.  In  their 
great  battles  with  the  English  in- 
vaders, the  French  men  -  at  -  arms 
were  nearly  as  much  occupied  in 
chastising  their  own  serfs  as  in 
fighting  with  the  enemy ;  and  at 
Agincourt  the  leaders  would  not 
condescend  to  act  at  the  head  of 
their  men,  but  formed  themselves 
into  a  separate  battel,  apart  from 
the  great  mass,  who  became  conse- 
quently a  chaotic  crowd,  not  only 
useless  but  detrimental.  Accord- 
ing to  a  very  offensive  practice  of 
those  chivalrous  times,  the  chances 
of  safety  to  a  vanquished  foe  de- 
pended on  what  he  was  likely  to 
fetch  in  ransom ;  in  some  instances 
a  rich  or  royal  captive  was  in 
danger  from  a  contest  among  his 
captors  for  the  monopoly  of  his 
capture  and  the  corresponding  ran- 
som-money. Alas  for  the  poor 
French  serf !  there  was  little  chance 
of  making  anything  of  him;  nor, 
in  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country,  was  he  worth  preserving  as 
a  slave.  He  was  put  to  the  most 
valuable  use  when  his  carcase  man- 
ured the  ground  on  which  he  fell. 

Into  such  morbid  social  conditions 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  influx  of 
the  Scots  poured  strong  and  healthy 
blood.  They  brought  with  them  the 
bodily  frame  reared  in  the  hardy 
frugality  of  their  poor  northern 
land,  and  thoroughly  trained  to 
perform  the  feats  and  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  experienced  soldier 
of  the  age.  'They  brought  with  them 
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still  higher  qualities  in  that  stead- 
fast faith  which  had  been  hardened 
on  the  anvil  of  a  war  for  national 
freedom.  Nominally  entering  the 
French  service  as  mercenary  troops, 
there  never  were  soldiers  less  amen- 
able to  the  reproach.  Of  all  the 
various  elements  which  a  French 
army  then  contained — among  the 
Italian  and  German  hirelings  — 
among  native  men-at-arms  who  had 
been  fighting  but  the  other  day 
against  the  existing  leader  and 
cause,  and  might  in  a  few  days  do 
so  again — among  the  wretched  serf- 
age who  were  driven  into  the  field 
and  did  not  even  know  what  side 
they  were  on — among  all  these,  the 
Scots  alone  had  a  cause  at  heart. 
France  was  the  field  on  which  they 
could  meet  and  strike  the  Norman 
'invaders  who  had  dealt  so  much  op- 
pression on  their  paternal  soil,  and 
had  run  up  so  long  an  account 
of  injuries  and  cruelties  ere  they 
were  driven  forth.  The  feeling,  no 
doubt,  was  an  unamiable  one,  ac- 
cording to  modern  ethics.  It  came 
to  nothing  that  can  be  expressed  in 
gentler  language  than  the  Scot's  un- 
dying hatred  of  his  neighbour  to 
the  south  of  the  Tweed.  But  as 
motives  went  in  those  days,  it  was 
among  the  most  sterling  and  honest 
going,  and  served  to  provide  the 
French  kings  with  a  body  of  men 
hardy  and  resolute,  steady  and  true; 
and  possessing  so  specially  these  qua- 
lities, that  even  Louis  XL,  perhaps 
the  most  suspicious  monarch  known 
in  history,  was  content,  amid  all  his 
shifting  slippery  policy  and  his  sus- 
picions and  precautions,  to  rely  im- 
plicitly on  the  simple  faith  of  his 
Scots  guard.  When,  after  they  had 
been  decimated,  as  M.  Michel  terms 
it,  at  the  battle  of  Crevant,  they 
had  again  to  bear  up  against  the 
victorious  English  at  Verneuil,  their 
fate  is  told  by  an  old  chronicler 
with  impressive  simplicity  and 
brevity  ;  "  En  ceste  bataille,  furent 
ochis  la  pluspart  des  Escochois,  car 
ils  estoient  an  front  devant."  "  In 
this  battle  were  killed  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scots,  because  they  were 
in  the  front  in  advance."  Among 


other  incidents  of  a  like  character, 
M.  Michel  quotes  from  D'Auton's 
chronicle,  how,  in  a  contest  with 
the  Spaniards  in  Calabria,  in  1503, 
the  banner-bearer,  William  Turn- 
bull,  was  found  dead  with  the  staff 
in  his  arms  and  the  flag  gripped  in 
his  teeth,  with  a  little  cluster  of  his 
countrymen  round  him,  killed  at 
their  posts,  "  et  si  un  Ecossais  etait 
mort  d'un  cote  un  Espagnol  ou 
deux  Tetaient  de  1'autre."  The 
moral  drawn  from  this  incident  by 
the  old  chronicler  is,  that  the  ex- 
pression long  proverbial  in  France, 
"  Fier  comme  un  Ecossais,"  was  be- 
cause the  Scots  "curiraient  mieux 
mourir  pour  honneur  garder,  que 
vivre  en  honte,  reprochez  de  tache 
de  laschete." 

There  is  something  touching  in 
this  picture  of  a  hardy  high-spirited 
race  robbed  of  their  proper  field  of 
exertion  at  home,  and  driven  to  a 
foreign  land,  there  to  bestow  the 
enterprising  energy  that  might  have 
made  their  own  illustrious ;  and 
serving  a  foreign  master  with  the 
single-minded  fidelity  that  had  been 
nourished  within  them  by  the  love 
of  their  own  land  and  kindred.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  their  hos- 
pitable patrons  made  their  exile 
mighty  comfortable.  When  the 
lank  youth  left  behind  him  the 
house  of  his  ancestors,  standing  up 
grey,  cold,  and  bare,  on  the  bleak 
moorland,  it  was  not  to  say,  exul 
eram  requiesque  mihi  nonfama  petita 
est,  but  rather  to  exult  in  the  pro- 
spect of  a  land  of  promise  or  Eldor- 
ado :  and  faithfully  was  the  pro- 
mise kept ;  for  the  profuse  hospi- 
tality and  lavish  generosity  of 
France  to  her  guests  is  a  thing 
hardly  to  be  elsewhere  paralleled  in 
history.  It  was  but  just  that  it 
should  all  be  requited  with  sound 
fidelity  and  ardent  devotion. 

The  earliest  authenticated  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  two 
countries,  are  associated  with  the 
great  name  of  Wallace.  Harry 
the  Minstrel,  and  other  legendary 
writers,  tell  us  how  he  visited 
France ;  that  he  became  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  favoured  adviser 
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of  the  French  monarch  ;  and  that 
he  performed  valorous  feats  on 
French  soil,  and  chased  pirates  on 
French  waters.  These  stories  have 
been  discredited  by  the  grave,  to 
whom  it  did  not  commend  them, 
that  one  of  his  feats  was  the  hunt- 
ing and  slaying  of  a  lion  in  Gui- 
enne.  But  there  is  an  odd  tenacity 
of  life  in  the  fundamentals  of  even 
the  most  flagrant  legends  about  the 
Scottish  hero.  Few  names  have 
been  so  saturated  in  nonsense  in 
prose  and  verse  ;  and  the  satura- 
tion seems  to  be  ceaseless,  having 
developed  a  formidable  access  in 
our  own  very  times.  Yet  when  we 
come  to  documents  and  other  close 
quarters,  we  can  bring  to  book,  as 
it  is  called,  almost  all  the  leading 
events  of  his  wonderful  life ;  and, 
among  other  things,  it  is  shown  in 
documentary  evidence  that  he  was 
for  some  time  in  France.  That  he 
should  there  forget  the  great  cause 
to  which  he  was  devoted  is  an  in- 
admissible supposition ;  and  he  is 
at  least  as  likely  as  any  one  to  have 
suggested  the  common  interest  of 
France  and  Scotland  in  enmity  to- 
wards England. 

Rymer  gives  us  a  couple  of  docu- 
ments, which  are  termed  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France  and  John  Baliol,  in  the 
year  1295 — but  they  are  more  like  a 
power  of  attorney ;  they  appoint  cer- 
tain persons  as  procurators  and  com- 
missioners for  the  performance  of 
Baliol' s  business  in  France  ;  and 
that  business  appears  to  have  been 
a  marriage  between  his  son  and 
Philip's  niece.  In  1326  we  have 
a  regular  treaty  embodying  the 
whole  policy  of  the  three  nations, 
and  it  proves  that  it  must  have  had 
predecessors,  as  it  speaks  of  renew- 
ing the  friendship  and  goodwill 
which  have  long  subsisted  between 
the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Scot- 
land. The  French  monarchs  came 
under  obligation  to  those  of  Scot- 
land, "  in  good  faith  as  loyal  allies, 
whenever  they  shall  have  occasion 
for  aid  and  advice,  in  time  of  peace 
or  war,  against  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  his  subjects."  On  the 


part  of  the  Scots  kings,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  they  shall  be  bound  "  to 
make  war  upon  the  kingdom  of 
England  with  all  their  force,  when- 
soever war  is  waged  between  us 
and  the  King  of  England."  France 
dealt  with  her  poorer  ally  in  a 
liberal  and  genial  spirit.  It  was 
no  exemplification  of  the  fable  of 
the  giant  and  the  dwarf  going  a 
warfare  together.  If  Scotland  was 
liberal  in  what  it  had  most  of,  bone 
and  sinew  and  stubborn  will,  France 
had  an  open  purse.  When  in  1371 
the  alliance  was  solemnly  renewed, 
a  hundred  thousand  gold  nobles 
were  advanced  to  Scotland  on  cu- 
rious and  shrewd  conditions.  The 
money  was  to  be  employed  for  ran- 
som of  King  David  from  custody 
in  England.  Should,  however,  the 
Pope  be  pleased  to  absolve  the 
Scots  government  of  that  debt,  then 
the  gold  nobles  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  war  against  Eng- 
land. When  proffers  were  made  to 
France  for  a  separate  truce,  not  in- 
cluding Scotland,  they  were  gal- 
lantly rejected.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Scotland  was  sorely  tempted 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  by 
other  potentates  from  time  to  time, 
to  desert  her  ally  France,  she  refused. 
It  endeared  the  alliance  to  both 
nations  to  sanctify  it  with  the  mel- 
lowness of  extreme  antiquity,  and 
references  to  its  existence  since 
the  days  of  Charlemagne  find  their 
way  into  the  formal  diplomatic 
documents. 

The  French  laws  which  were 
swept  away  by  the  first  Revolution 
were  by  no  means  of  a  cosmopolite 
character.  They  expressed  to  fana- 
ticism the  principle  embodied  in 
the  laws  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  indeed,  which  inculcated 
that  every  law  inimical  to  foreign 
countries  was  favourable  to  the 
country  in  which  it  was  enacted. 
The  Droit  d'aubaine,  which  for- 
feited the  property  of  strangers 
dying  in  France,  was  very  oppres- 
sive to  other  countries,  and  called 
forth  a  library  of  hostile  criticism  ; 
it  became,  therefore,  all  the  greater 
a  boon  to  the  Scots  settlers  to  be  ex- 
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empt  from  it.  One  after  another 
they  received  letters  of  naturalisa- 
tion as  French  subjects.  They 
crowded  in  so  fast  that  the  pro- 
cess of  individually  accepting  them 
as  citizens  appears  to  have  been 
thought  troublesome  ;  and  then, 
with  a  liberal  off-handness,  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed,  giving  all  natives 
of  Scotland  the  privilege  of  French 
subjects.  It  was  in  this  direction 
naturally  that  the  commercial  en- 
terprise of  Scotland,  checked  as  it 
was  on  the  borders  of  England 
by  all  manner  of  hostile  laws, 
turned  itself.  The  nature  of  this 
commerce  tinged  our  national  char- 
acter and  habits  down  to  a  very 
late  period,  especially  in  the  article 
of  our  favourite  liqueurs  ;  nay,  it 
does  so  even  yet,  for  every  English- 
man who  gets  at  good  tables  in  Scot- 
land, remarks  on  the  preference  for 
the  French  wines  over  those  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  although,  un- 
til the  other  day,  the  duties  which 
in  old  Scotland  were  greatly  in  their 
favour,  had  become  rather  against 
the  French.  The  following  details 
about  the  commerce  of  the  Scots  in 
France  seem  interesting. 

"  During  his  residence  in  France, 
the  Duke  of  Albany  occupied  him- 
self actively,  as  it  would  appear,  in 
favour  of  the  Scotch  merchants 
trading  in  our  country,  all  the  more 
that  they  were  undoubtedly  com- 
missioned by  the  nobility.  His 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success  ; 
and  Francis  I.  gave  at  Amboise, 
in  the  month  of  May  1518,  an  or- 
der to  free  these  foreigners  from  the 
dues  to  which  foreign  merchandise 
was  subjected  at  Dieppe,  the  usual 
place  of  their  disembarkation  ; 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
fresh  demands  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land some  years  after. 

"  What  commodities  could  the 
Scotch  bring  to  our  country  ? 

"  Probably  the  same  which  they 
sent  to  Flanders,  and  of  which  we 
have  a  list  in  the  great  book  of 
Andrew  Halyburton,  one  of  the  first 
merchants  of  his  time,  who  filled 
the  high  office  of  Conservator  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  Scottish  Nation 


in  the  Low  Countries — or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  Scottish  Consul 
at  Middleburg.  There  was,  in  the 
first  place,  salmon,  which  came  even 
to  the  inland  towns,  such  as  Reims, 
where  a  municipal  order  of  1380 
regulated  the  sale  of  it ;  then  her- 
rings, cod,  and  other  fish  for  the 
common  people ;  lastly,  wool,  leath- 
er, and  skins. 

"Afterwards  this  catalogue  in- 
creased so  much  that  a  rhymer  of 
the  seventeenth  century  could  say 
to  a  courtier — 

'  Tury,  vous  quittez  done  la  cour, 
Pour  vous  jefcer  dans  le  negoce  : 
Ce  n'est  plus  celui  de  1' amour, 
Mais  celui  d'Espagne  ou  d'Escosse.' 

Spain  and  Scotland,  it  seems,  were 
the  countries  in  which  commerce 
was  most  lucrative,  as  there  also 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Scotch  were  the 
foreigners  best  known  in  France, 
when  we  find  another  poet  make 
an  actor  say — 

'  Je  passe  quand  je  veux,  bien  que  je  sois 

Fran§ais, 
Tant6t  pour  Espagnol,  tant6t  pour  Escos- 

sois. ' 

"  In  exchange  for  the  goods  which 
they  brought  us,  the  Scotch  received 
from  us  the  products  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced civilisation,  not  only  by 
regular  commerce,  but  by  diplo- 
macy, the  agents  of  which,  as  it 
seems,  had  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing in  goods  free  of  tax.  On  the 
8th  May  1586,  Henry  III.  wrote 
to  M.  de  Chateauneuf,  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  : 
'  I  beg  of  you  also  to  mention  to 
her  the  depredation  which  some  of 
her  subjects  have  committed  near 
Dieppe  on  a  Scotch  vessel,  which 
was  returning  to  Scotland,  in  which 
there  were,  to  the  value  of  sixteen 
hundred  crowns,  wines,  silken  cloths, 
sugar,  spices,  and  other  things  which 
the  said  Sire  Esneval  had  caused  to 
be  purchased,  and  was  having  carried 
for  his  use  into  Scotland,  by  one 
of  his  people  named  Captain  James. 
They  had  the  cruelty  to  remove  the 
sails  of  the  said  vessel,  and  to  leave 
it  and  also  another  Scotch  vessel  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  sea  ; 
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but  God  helped  them  so  much  that 
they  were  thrown  up  on  the  coast 
by  the  reflux  of  the  tide  there, 
where  they  were  known  and  suc- 
coured." 

The  place  filled  by  wines  in  this 
enumeration  of  goods  destined  for 
Scotland  shows  the  important  con- 
sumption of  it  by  our  allies  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Even  in 
the  thirteenth,  Henri  d'Andeli  de- 
scribes the  Scotch  and  some  other 
Northern  nations  as  drinking 
abundantly  of  the  wines  of  La  Eo- 
chelle ;  and  in  the  following  century 
Froissart  shows  us  their  ships  com- 
ing into  the  port  of  Bordeaux  to 
load  with  wine,  at  the  risk  of  being 
captured  in  going  out  of  the  river, 
as  happened  under  rather  singular 
circumstances  related  by  Cleirac, 
who  supposes  the  master  of  a  Scotch 
vessel,  laden  with  wine  for  Calais, 
in  connivance  with  Turkish  pirates. 
A  letter  of  James  IV.  to  the  first 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux— recommending  to  him  the 
affair  of  his  subject  George  Wallace, 
master  of  the  ship  Volant,  seized 
for  theft,  imputed  to  Robert  Gardi- 
ner and  Duncan  Campbell — tells  us 
that  in  1518  the  Scotch  continued 
to  come  in  quest  of  our  wines,  and 
did  not  always  behave  themselves 
in  an  exemplary  manner. 

We  know  by  President  de  Thou, 
that  in  his  time,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Scotch 
wine  merchants  came  annually  to 
Bordeaux  ;  and  we  have  a  decree  of 
the  Council  of  State  of  the  3d  June 
1604,  granting  indemnification  of 
18,000  livres  to  John  Anderson  and 
John  Williamson,  Scotch  mer- 
chants, from  whom  they  had  con- 
fiscated two  hundred  tons  of  wine 
at  Havre. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Scots 
Guard,  organised  out  of  those  who 
had  survived  the  bloody  fields  of 
Beauge,  Crevant,  and  Verneuil,,with 
the  other  destructive  affairs  of  the 
great  war  between  England  and 
France.  They  were  the  monarch's 
life-guard  to  whom  he  confided  his 
sacred  person,  a  guard  being  told  off 
from  them  nightly  to  protect  his 


chamber  of  repose.  Several  of  the 
kings  relied  implicitly  on  them,  took 
council  with  them,  and  trusted  them 
as  the  real  heart  of  their  military 
force.  With  a  kind  of  chivalrous 
courtesy,  the  appointment  of  their 
leader,  though  loaded  with  French 
emoluments  and  distinctions,  was 
left  to  the  king  of  Scots.  It  is  sad 
to  think  of  a  nation  whose  proudest 
military  distinctions  were  thus 
jealously  reserved  for  foreigners; 
but  in  those  days  of  German  Lanz- 
Knechts,  and  Italian  Condottieri, 
both  government  and  people  might 
have  fared  worse  than  in  the  hands 
of  the  canny  Scots. 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  either 
that  the  French  should  not  mur- 
mur at  the  distinctions  and  sub- 
stantial rewards  bestowed  on  the 
strangers,  or  that  they  themselves 
should  not  become  domineering  and 
exacting.  M.  Michel,  indeed,  quotes 
some  very  suggestive  murmurs  of 
the  time,  in  which  it  is  questioned 
whether  the  slaughter  of  the  Scots 
at  Verneuil  was  not  to  be  set  down 
as  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  Franc'e 
in  breaking  the  power  of  a  set  of 
masters  likely  to  be  more  formidable 
even  than  the  English.  But  of  some 
of  the  characteristic  blemishes  of  a 
mercenary  foreign  force  the  Scots 
were  free.  They  did  not  go  to 
France  to  act  the  mendicant  or  mar- 
auder, but  to  be  teachers  and  lead- 
ers. So  far  as  we  remember,  there 
occurs  in  M.  Michel's  volume,  which 
contains  everything  about  them, 
just  one  instance  in  which  soldiers 
of  the  Scots  Guard  were  charged 
with  a  predatory  offence ;  and  that 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  so  im- 
portant and  exceptional,  that  an 
ample  notice  of  it  from  the  old 
authorities  is  given  in  Scott's  notes 
to  his  '  Quentin  Durward.'  There 
were  occasional  disagreeables  and 
bickerings,  however,  between  the 
favoured  foreigners  and  the  natives, 
especially  when  these  began  to  gain 
heart  and  recover  from  the  abject- 
ness  they  lay  under  during  the 
great  war.  The  following  is  a  little 
incident  connected  with  these  af- 
fairs so  very  like  the  beginning  of 
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Quentin  Durward,  that  it  surely 
must  have  been  running  in  Scott's 
mind  when  he  framed  the  events  of 
that  romance : — 

"  Michael  Hamilton,  who  had  a 
share  in  the  affair,  relates  that  in 
holy  week  of  the  year  1429,  he  and 
several  of  his  companions-in-arms 
were  lodged  in  a  village  named 
Vallet  not  far  from  Clisson,  and 
threatened  by  the  Bretons,  who  held 
the  country  in  considerable  number. 
A  spy  sent  to  report  on  the  Scots 
having  fallen  into  their  hands,  they 
made  him  inform  them,  and  then 
hanged  him.  They  then  took  to 
flight,  but  not  without  leaving  some 
of  their  people  in  the  power  of  the 
peasants.  Amongst  the  prisoners 
was  Hamilton,  the  weight  of  whose 
cuirass  had  prevented  his  flight ; 
he  was  brought  to  Clisson  and 
hanged  by  the  very  hand  of  the  son 
of  the  spy,  eager  to  avenge  his 
father.  From  the  moment  that  he 
had  seen  himself  taken  he  had  in- 
voked St  Catherine,  and  made  a  vow 
to  go  to  thank  her  in  her  Chapel  of 
Fierbois,  if  she  would  preserve  him 
from  death.  He  was  successful,  for, 
he  having  been  hanged,  on  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  curate  of  the  town 
heard  a  voice  which  said  to  him  to 
go  and  save  Hamilton. 

"  He  paid  little  attention  to  it,  and 
it  was  only  on  a  reiterated  order 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  bid 
one  of  his  parishioners  to  go  to  the 
gibbet  and  look  whether  the  wretch 
was  dead  or  not.  After  having 
turned  him  again  and  again,  the 
messenger,  to  assure  himself  fully, 
bared  the  right  foot  of  the  culprit, 
and  pricked  the  little  toe  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  a  large  wound, 
from  whence  blood  sprang.  Feel- 
ing himself  wounded,  Hamilton 
drew  up  his  leg  and  moved.  At 
this  sight  terror  took  possession  of 
the  messenger,  he  fled,  and  in  all 
haste  bore  to  the  curate  an  account 
of  what  had  passed.  He  perceiving 
in  the  whole  affair  an  interposition 
from  on  high,  related  the  facts  to 
the  people  who  were  present ;  then 
having  arrayed  himself  and  his 
clergy  in  sacerdotal  vestments,  they 


went  in  procession  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  cut  down  Hamil- 
ton. All  this  passed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  him  who  had  hanged  him  : 
furious  at  seeing  that  his  victim 
was  on  the  point  of  escaping  him, 
he  struck  him  on  the  ear  with  a 
sword  and  gave  him  a  great  wound, 
an  act  of  barbarity  which  is  not 
to  be  commended. 

"  Then  Hamilton  is  laid  upon  a 
horse  and  taken  to  a  house  and 
given  into  care  ;  soon  after  the  Ab- 
bess of  the  Regrippiere,  having  heard 
of  what  had  taken  place,  sent  in 
quest  of  our  Scot  to  have  him 
treated  in  her  convent :  he  is  taken 
there ;  and  as  he  was  ignorant  of 
French  the  charitable  lady  gives 
him  a  fellow-countryman  for  his 
sick-nurse.  He  had  just  related 
his  adventures  to  him  when  a  voice 
reminded  him  that  he  had  a  vow  to 
fulfil.  Unable  then  to  walk,  he 
waited  a  fortnight,  then  set  off  for 
Fierbois,  but  not  without  finding 
by  the  way  companions,  with  whom 
he  remained  some  days  to  recover 
his  strength.  In  this  history,  as  in 
another  of  the  year  1423,  in  which 
we  find  Scots  in  Berry  hanging 
eight  poor  peasants  to  revenge  them- 
selves for  having  been  robbed  not 
far  from  there,  and  as  also  in  the 
history  of  Captain  Boyce  Glanny,  I 
see  the  faithful  picture  of  the 
miseries  which  during  the  hundred 
years'  war  desolated  our  central 
provinces,  become  the  prey  of  un- 
disciplined hordes  ;  but  I  find  also 
that  the  Scots  figure  there  in  great 
numbers." 

When  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the 
hundred  years'  war,  our  author  passes 
forth  into  a  discursive  ramble,  geo- 
graphical and  biographical,  through 
the  various  families  of  note  which 
either  took  their  name  from  Scot- 
tish adventurers,  or  counted  import- 
ant kindred  among  them.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  as  he  remarks, 
the  stream  of  immigration  stopped, 
and  the  attention  of  those  interest- 
ed in  the  fortunes  of  the  Scots 
naturally  directs  itself  to  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  root  them- 
selves in  the  soil  of  France.  This 
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portion  of  his  book  will  be  pro- 
nounced by  many  the  most  valu- 
able. It  is  more  instructive  than 
entertaining,  and  its  instruction  is 
more  valuable  to  genealogists  than 
to  general  readers.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  here  than  to  stop  casually 
at  some  of  the  many  names  and 
places  referred  to,  without  respect 
to  even  the  amount  of  geographical 
and  genealogical  classification  by 
which  the  author  reduces  the  chaotic 
mass  of  names  extracted  by  him 
from  books  and  documents  into  a 
sort  of  classification. 

We  begin  with  those  specially 
favoured  by  Charles  VII.,  so  tho- 
roughly the  parent  of  his  Scots 
Guard,  that  they  wept  for  him  so 
demonstratively  as  to  induce  an 
old  chronicler  to  say — 

"  Et  les  Escossoys  hault  crioient 
Par  forme  de  gemissement." 

Conspicuous  for  his  good  fortune 
among  those  who  had  reason  to  la- 
ment this  king  was  Nicholas  Cham- 
bers, ecuyer  d'ecurie  du  roi,  who, 
in  1444,  obtained  the  seigneury  of 
Guerche,  in  Touraine,  the  district  of 
the  Douglasses.  We  are  told  that, 
according  to  a  local  tradition,  the 
chateau  of  Guerche,  which  still  ex- 
ists, was  built  by  the  King  as  a  sort 
of  French  Woodstock  for  his  illus- 
trious paramour  Agnes  Sorrel  j  but 
the  tradition  is  told  only  that  our 
author  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knocking  it  down  as  an  anachron- 
ism. Then  follow  certain  Coning- 
lants,  Coigans,  Coningans,  Coging- 
ands,  and  Conyghans,  clustered  to- 
gether as  variations  on  Cunning- 
ham ;  to  these  are  set  down  certain 
gallant  achievements,  escapes,  and 
fatalities,  but  nothing  very  specific 
for  the  genealogist,  until  one  of 
them  is  run  to  earth  in  acquiring 
the  lands  of  Arcenay,  in  Burgundy, 
by  union  with  the  heiress,  Martha  of 
Louvois.  After  this  the  family  is 
traced  through  many  distinguished 
members  to  the  first  revolution, 
when  it  disappears ;  but  it  reap- 
peared, it  seems,  in  1814,  and  the 
end  is  told  with  a  Delphic  brevity 
and  dubiety,  which  is  curious  as  a 
contrast  with  M.  Michel's  usual 


way  of  dealing  with  such  matters, 
"  peutetre  existe-t-elle  encore." 

In  tracing  the  alliances  of  the 
Lords  of  Arcenay,  another  Scots 
family  of  like  origin  turns  up  in 
the  marriage  of  one  of  them  to 
Marguerite  de  Humes,  daughter  of 
Jean  de  Humes,  Seigneur  de  Cher- 
isy.  This  Jean's  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Guillaume  Stuart,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Scots  origin,  and  his 
grandmother,  before  her  marriage 
to  his  grandfather  Humes,  had  been 
the  widow  of  a  George  de  Ramsay, 
"  probablement  Ecossais  lui-meme." 

Next  come  the  Quinemonts  or 
Kinninmonds,  also  established  in 
Burgundy  and  Touraine.  "  Leur 
veritable  nom,"  we  are  told,  "  etait 
Pringle,  qui  devint  chez  nous 
d'Espringles,  et  ils  n'adopterent 
celui  de  Quinemont  que  par  suite 
d'une  alliance  contractee  en  Ecosse 
avec  la  mayson  de  Kynynmond." 
This  is  minute  and  distinct  enough 
to  satisfy  the  strongest  appetite  for 
plain  facts  ;  how  far  statements  so 
daring  in  their  precision  will  stand 
the  test  that  can  be  applied  to  them 
by  our  northern  local  genealogists, 
is  the  author's  affair,  not  ours.  As 
to  the  estates  in  Touraine  alone, 
acquired  by  these  Quinemonts,  their 
enumeration  here  can  only  be  justi- 
fied as  a  sample  of  the  strings  of 
lordships  attached  by  M.  Michel  to 
a  crowd  of  our  fortunate  country- 
men. They  were  Seigneurs  "  De 
Saint-Senoch,  De  la  Roche-Aymer, 
De  Varennes,  Des  Cantelleries,  De 
Bauge,  De  la  Guenerie,  De  la  Haus- 
siere,  De  Vaugue"rin,  De  Paviers," 
&c. 

Next  in  order  comes  La  Famille 
Gohory.  To  them  L'Hermite-Soul- 
iers  dedicates  a  chapter  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Nobility  of  Touraine, 
wherein  he  derives  them  from  the 
Gori  of  Florence ;  but  our  author 
triumphantly  restores  them  to  their 
true  distinction  as  Scots  Gorrys  or 
Gowries.  Among  the  noble  houses 
of  Touraine,  follows  that  of  Helze 
Preston  de  la  Roche  Preston,  mar- 
ried to  Dame  Eleanor  Desquartes, 
eminent  in  its  own  province  from 
its  nobility,  and  illustrious  as  the 
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stock  of  the  great  metaphysician. 
It  is  questioned  whether  the  hus- 
band was  a  son  of  Edward  Preston, 
who  took  to  wife  Pregente  D'Erian, 
or  of  Edward  Preston,  married  to 
another  daughter  of  the  same  house. 
These  Brians  seem  to  have  had  a 
decided  partiality  for  the  bonny 
Scots,  since  the  widow  of  Edward 
Preston  married  the  Seigneur  of 
Ponceau  and  La  Menegauderie,  who, 
having  been  an  archer  of  the  Scots 
Guard  under  the  name  of  De  Glais, 
is  with  reasonable  probability  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Douglas  from 
Scotland,  while  another  daughter 
is  allied  to  the  Seigneur  de  la  Guen- 
audiere,  named  Mauri^on,  supposed 
to  be  a  form  of  Morrison.  There 
are  still  among  other  branches  of 
the  D'Erian  race  "plusieurs  allian- 
ces avec  des  gentilhommes  Ecossais 
de  la  garde  du  roi."  One  falls  to 
Guillaume  Dromont  or  Drummond, 
another  to  Guillaume  Le  Vincton — 
the  nearest  approach  which  French 
spelling  and  pronunciation  can  make 
to  Swinton,  though  we  might  think 
it  more  akin  to  Livingston.  An- 
other is  destined  to  Henri  de  Graf  ort 
or  Craufurd,  Sieur  De  Longchamp 
et  de  la  Voyerie. 

Passing  from  the  husbands  of  the 
D' Brians,  the  next  Scot  endowed 
by  marriage  is  Andre  Gray,  a  name 
that  speaks  for  itself.  There  are 
two  noble  archers  of  the  Guard 
called  Bourtic — probably  they  were 
Bourties,  the  difference  being  a 
clerical  error  rather  than  a  corrup- 
tion ;  and  these  are  followed  by  a 
group  of  distinguished  Livingstons 
converted  into  Levistons. 

Passing  into  Champagne,  we  have 
the  coats  armorial  and  some  genea- 
logical particulars  of  the  houses 
of  Berey,  D'Handresson,  Locart, 
Tournebulle,  and  Montcrif — the  ori- 
gin of  these  is  obvious.  The  last 
was  probably  an  ancestor  of  that 
Moncriff  who  shines  so  brilliantly 
among  the  wits  of  the  Grimm  and 
Diderot  school — one  of  the  forty 
immortals  of  the  Academy,  and  a 
popular  dramatist.  The  next  name 
does  not  so  obviously  belong  to  us 
— Val-Dampierre — and  we  can  only 


take  M.  Michel's  word  for  it.  It 
may  perhaps  be  resolved  into  its 
familiar  original  by  a  process  such 
as  that  applied  to  its  owner's  neigh- 
bour as  a  great  territorial  lord  in 
the  land  of  vineyards — namely,  the 
Sieur  Devillen^on.  When  we  go 
back  a  step  to  Vullencon,  and  then 
to  Villamson,  something  not  unfa- 
miliar dawns  upon  us,  and  at  last 
we  are  landed  in  the  homely  sur- 
name of  Williamson — very  respect- 
able in  many  instances,  but  distin- 
guished among  ourselves  by  no 
greater  celebrity  than  that  of  poor 
Peter  Williamson,  who  was  kid- 
napped and  sold  as  a  slave  in  the 
plantations,  whence  he  escaped  to 
tell  his  adventures  to  the  world. 
It  is  quite  delightful  to  see  how  this 
ordinary  plant  flourishes  and  blooms 
in  Champagne.  According  to  tra- 
ditions of  the  family,  collected  by 
Le  Chenaye-Desbois,  Thomas  Wil- 
liamson, second  of  the  name,  archer 
of  the  guard  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
VIII.,  was  allied  to  the  royal  house 
of  Stewart.  This  may  be  true  for 
all  we  can  say  to  the  contrary,  but 
our  author  mentions  it  as  a  current 
mot  among  his  countrymen  of  old 
that  every  Scotsman  was  cousin  to 
the  king.  Whatever  they  may  have 
been,  however,  the  Williamsons  or 
D'Oillenc/ms,  with  many  territorial 
branches  clustered  round  "les  terres 
de  Saint-German-Langot,  de  Lonlai- 
le-Tesson,  et  de  la  Nocherie."  They 
preserved  their  highly  characteristic 
native  motto,  "  Venture  and  win," 
which  had,  no  doubt,  been  their 
guiding  principle  from  generation 
to  generation.  Their  blazon,  too, 
is  ambitious,  and  strange  to  behold  ; 
a  double-headed  eagle,  like  the 
Austrian,  grasping  in  its  claws 
something  like  a  small  beer-barrel 
— a  spread  eagle  argent,  membered 
and  beaked,  poised  on  a  casquet  of 
the  same,  hooped  argent. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cull  similar 
particulars  about  the  house  of  Max- 
uel,  Herrison,  or  Henryson,  meta- 
morphosing itself  into  D' Arson  ; 
Doddes  or  Dods  ;  Estud  from  Stud, 
a  name  now  scarcely  known  among 
us ;  the  De  Lisles,  viscounts  of 
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Fussy,  who  are  identified  with  our 
northern  Leslies ;  Vauchay,  which 
is  identified  with  Vauxe  or  Vans  ; 
D'Espences  or  Spences,  who  further 
decorate  their  simple  native  sur- 
names with  the  territorial  titles. 
De  Nettancourt,  De  Bettancourt, 
De  Vroil  and  De  Villiers-le-Sec, 
De  Launoy-Renault,  De  Pomblain, 
De  Ville  Tranche,  De  St  Sever,  and 
many  others.  Surely  the  Spences, 
left  behind  in  cloudy,  sterile  Scot- 
land, ploughing  sour  moorlands,  or 
drawing  meagre  profits  from  the 
retail  counter  behind  the  half-door 
of  the  burgh  town,  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  recognise  their 
foreign  cousins  fluttering  thus 
among  the  brilliant  noblesse  of 
sunny  France.  The  changes,  indeed, 
which  our  harsh,  angular  surnames 
undergo  to  suit  them  to  the  lazy 
liquid  flow  of  the  French  utterance, 
are  such  as  to  give  tough  and  tan- 
talising work  to  the  genealogical 
investigator;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  industry  which  M. 
Michel  has  bestowed  in  the  excava- 
tion of  separate  families  and  names, 
from  the  great  mass  of  French 
genealogical  history.  We  all  know 
the  lubricity  of  the  French  language 
at  this  day  in  the  matter  of  names, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  recognise 
the  syllables  of  one's  own  name 
even  where  it  is  read  off  from  one's 
own  visiting  card,  if  the  reader  be  a 
Frenchman.  SuchanameasHaliday 
is  easily  reclaimable,  even  though 
its  owner  may  flame  in  the  territo- 
rial patronymic  of  Vicomte  De  Pon- 
taudemer.  Folcart  and  Le  Clerk 
are  resolvable  into  Flocart  and 
Clerk.  In  deriving  D' Anglars  from 
Inglis,  however,  as  others  have  done, 
the  author  acknowledges  that  the 
circuit  is  considerable,  if  not  im- 
practicable :  "  la  distance  nous  par- 
ait  trop  grande  pour  qu'un  rap- 
prochement soit  possible."  The 
name  of  William  Stuyers,  too,  puts 
him  at  defiance,  although  in  an  old 
writ  he  is  mentioned  as  an  officer  of 
the  guard,  and  designed  a  "  natif 
du  royaume  d'Eseosse."  Sinson  is, 
without  much  stretching,  traced  to 
Simpson.  The  name  Blair  appears 
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in  its  native  simplicity,  only  at- 
taching itself  to  the  titles  Fayolles 
and  I/Estrange  in  preference  to 
Pittendrich  or  Balthayock.  Wau- 
chop  transposes  itself  into  Vaucop 
and  Vulcob.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
respectable  but  not  dignified  name 
of  Moneypenny  owes  the  greatest 
obligation  to  change  of  climate ; 
even  in  its  own  original  shape,  when 
transferred  to  a  country  where  it 
did  not  signify  a  large  store  of  cop- 
per coinage,  it  floats  down  the 
mellifluous  flood  of  the  noblesse 
quite  naturally  in  company  with 
the  territorial  titles  of  Varennes  and 
Concressant,  but  when  altered  into 
Menypeny,  it  might  return  home,  as 
indeed  it  did,  in  the  possession  of 
a  French  ambassador,  without  risk 
of  detection.  The  change  is  but 
slight,  and  shows  how  much  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  mere  alteration 
of  a  letter  in  removing  vulgar  and 
sordid  associations.  Conspicuous 
in  M.  Michel's  book  is  another 
name  signifying  a  material  object, 
which,  however,  we  are  not  inclined 
to  associate  with  either  ludicrous- 
ness  or  vulgarity.  The  name  is 
Blackwood.  It  suffers  little  more 
by  transference  than  the  necessary 
remedy  for  the  want  of  the  w,  in 
which  it  partakes  with  the  royal 
house  of  Stewart.  The  French 
Blackwoods  were  of  the  later  Scots 
emigrants  fleeing  from  the  Refor- 
mation, and  their  rewards  in  the 
country  of  their  adoption  were  from 
offices  not  from  lands.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  the  distinction 
between  the  territorial  aristocracy 
and  the  noblesse  of  the  Robe,  better 
designated  than  in  comparing  the 
fortunes  of  the  Blackwoods  with 
those  others  with  which  we  have 
just  been  dealing.  Adam  Black- 
wood,  the  head  of  the  house,  known 
among  us  as  the  enthusiastic  vindi- 
cator of  Queen  Mary,  held  a  judicial 
office  which  gave  him  the  title  of 
Conseiller  au  siege  de  Poitiers.  A 
certain  Dr  George  Mackenzie,  a 
blockhead  who  about  a  century  ago 
wrote  and  printed  three  folio  vol- 
umes which  he  was  pleased  to  call 
the  lives  of  the  most  eminent 
2  P 
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writers  of  the  Scots  nation,  having 
mistaken  BlackwoooYs  office  for  a 
professorship  of  law,  M.  Michel 
becomes  for  a  rare  moment  sarcastic 
and  antithetic,  setting  forth  that, 
"  Blackwood  n'enseigna  jamais  les 
lois  H  Poitiers,  et  n'eut  d'autre 
mission  que  de  les  faire  observer." 
He  espoused  Catherin  Courtinier, 
daughter  of  the  Procureur  du  Roi 
of  Poitiers.  She  bore  to  him  four 
s,ons  and  seven  daughters,  a  progeny 
so  abnormal  in  France,  that  it  in- 
duces M.  Michel  to  express  ad- 
miration at  his  continuing  the  pur- 
suit of  letters,  "  malgre  ses  de- 
voirs de  magistrat,  d'epoux,  et  de 
pdre."  He  published  a  collection 
of  pious  meditations  in  prose  and 
verse,  of  which  M.  Michel  tells  us, 
that  paying  a  visit  to  London,  where 
he  was  presented  at  court,  King 
James  showed  him  a  copy  of  his 
meditations  in  the  royal  library. 
One  of  Blackwood's  sons  became  a 
judge  at  Poitiers.  His  son-in-law, 
George  Crichton,  was  professor  of 
Greek  "  au  college  de  France."  His 
brother  Henry  taught  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  an- 
other brother,  George,  "  fit  un 
chemin  assez  brillant  dans  1'eglise 
de  France." 

The  instances  of  Scotsmen  settled 
down  territorially  in  France,  which 
we  have  just  cited,  are  taken  from 
within  the  compass  of  a  very  few 
pages  of  M.  Michel's  two  volumes. 
They  will  serve  to  show  how  rich 
these  are  in  genealogical  lore.  We 
cannot  afford  room  within  the  space 
of  this  article  for  a  Scoto-Frankish 
baronage,  but  shall  leave  those  who 
want  to  know  the  career  of  their 
collaterals  in  the  land  of  our  ancient 
allies  to  consult  M.  Michel's  volumes, 
and  shall  not  regret  it  if  they  find 
no  readier  means  of  satisfying  their 
curiosity  than  by  the  purchase  of 
the  same. 

The  names  and  titles  which  we 
have  thus  casually  brought  together, 
will  serve  to  show  how  thoroughly 
reviving  France  was  impregnated 
with  good  Scots  blood.  The 
thorough  French  aristocratic  ton 
characterising  the  numerous  terri- 


torial titles  enjoyed  by  the  adven- 
turers, may  strike  one  who  meets 
the  whole  affair  for  the  first  time  as 
mightily  resembling  the  flimsy  titles 
by  which  men  of  pretension  beyond 
their  caste  try  to  pass  themselves 
off  for  somebodies.  The  affair  looks 
somewhat  like  Ronald  Scroggie, 
after  decorating  himself  with  feather 
after  feather  of  questionable  plum- 
age, coming  forth  as  Reginald  St 
M.oubray.  But  everything  about 
these  Scots  was  real  and  substantial, 
in  as  faras'the  fortunes  they  achieved 
were  the  fruit  of  their  courage  and 
counsel,  their  energy  and  learning. 
The  terrible  slaughter  among  the 
French  aristocracy  in  the  English 
battles  made  vacancies  which  came 
aptly  to  hand  for  the  benefit  of  the 
enterprising  strangers,  and  of  course 
they  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
adopt  the  custom  of  the  country, 
with  its  complex  system  of  territorial 
titles,  in  which  men's  proper  names 
got  swamped  and  buried,  in  so  far 
that  half-a-dozen  Frenchmen,  all 
brothers  born  of  the  same  father 
and  mother,  will  be  commemorated 
under  names  totally  distinct.  Who 
is  to  recognise  the  son  of  old  Arouet 
in  Monsieur  De  Voltaire,  or  Pocque- 
lin  in  De  Moliere  1 

It  was  during  the  hundred  years' 
war  that  this  colony,  as  it  might 
almost  be  termed,  of  Scots  settled 
in  France.  The  affair  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  influx 
of  Northmen,  or  Normans,  five 
hundred  years  earlier,  with  this 
grand  distinction,  that  these  came 
as  enemies  and  depredators,  seizing 
upon  their  prey,  while  the  Scots 
came  as  friends  and  champions,  to 
be  thankfully  rewarded.  The  great 
similarity  of  the  two  migrations  is 
in  the  readiness  with  which  both 
sets  of  men  settled  down,  assimilat- 
ing themselves  with  the  people. 
The  assimilation,  however,  was  not 
that  of  slave  or  follower  in  the  land 
of  adoption — not  even  that  of  equal, 
but  of  leadership  and  guidance. 
They  were  received  as  a  sort  of 
aristocracy  by  race  and  caste ;  and 
hence  it  came  to  be  a  common 
practice,  of  which  we  shall  meet 
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instances  in  very  high,  quarters,  for 
those  who  were  at  a  loss  for  a  pedi- 
gree to  find  their  way  to  some 
adventurous  Scot,  and  stop  there, 
just  as  both  in  France  and  England 
it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  our 
ancestors  came  in  with  the  Normans. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  set  all  his 
learning  to  work  with  sedulous 
diligence  to  find  out  some  of  the 
antecedents,  in  their  own  northern 
land,  of  the  illustrious  houses  of 
Normandy  and  England,  but  with- 
out success ;  all  was  utter  darkness, 
as  if  one  had  passed  from  the  un- 
setting  sun  into  the  arctic  winter. 
The  failure  was  more  instructive 
than  many  a  success.  It  showed 
emphatically  how  those  brilliant 
adventurers,  the  Frenchest  of  the 
French,  had  cast  their  chrysalis  when 
they  spread  their  wings  in  the  new 
land  of  their  adoption.  And  some- 
what similar  it  seems  to  have  been 
with  our  Scots,  who  at  once  take 
their  place  with  all  proper  national 
characteristics  in  the  fastidious 
aristocracy  of  the  most  polished 
people  in  the  world,  reserving  no 
traces  of  the  influence  of  their 
native  bogs  and  heaths  and  hard 
upbringing,  arid  equally  hard  un- 
couth phraseology. 

It  would  be  too  heavy  a  re- 
sponsibility, for  the  most  patriotic 
among  us  to  guarantee  the  unex- 
ceptionable respectability  and  good 
conduct  of  all  those  countrymen 
of  ours  who  built  up  their  fortunes 
under  the  auspices  of  our  munifi- 
cent ally.  It  would  be  especially 
perilous  to  guarantee  that  they  all 
held  that  social  position  at  home 
which  they  asserted  and  maintained 
abroad.  All  the  world  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  adjust  the  equiva- 
lents of  rank  between  nations,  and 
to  transfer  any  one  from  one 
social  hierarchy  into  his  exact  place 
in  another.  There  are  specialties 
social,  hereditary,  and  official,  to 
be  dealt  with,  some  of  them  having 
nothing  equivalent  in  the  other 
hierarchy, — some  with  the  same 
name,  but  a  totally  different  mean- 
ing,— others  fictitious  or  casual  in 
the  one,  while  they  have  a  fixed,  dis- 


tinctive, even  legal  meaning  in  the 
other.  To  interpret,  but  far  oftener 
to  confuse,  these  difficult  and  dis- 
tracting elements  of  identification, 
there  are  the  variations  in  etiquette, 
in  domestic  usage,  in  costume,  in 
physical  condition  and  appearance, 
which  would  all  teach  towards  a 
certain  conclusion,  were  men  omnis- 
cient and  infallible,  but  lead  rather 
to  distraction  and  blunder  in  the 
present  state  of  our  faculties.  It 
was  one  of  Hajji  Baba's  sage  obser- 
vations, that  in  England,  the  great 
personages  were  stuck  on  the  backs 
of  the  carriages,  while  their  slaves 
or  followers  were  shut  inside  to 
prevent  their  escape.  How  many 
people,  supposing  that  in  a  solemn, 
bearded,  turbaned,  and  robed 
oriental,  they  have  had  the  honour 
of  an  interview  with  some  one  of 
princely  rank,  have  been  disgusted 
with  the  discovery,  that  they  have 
been  doing  the  honours  of  society 
to  a  barber  or  a  cook  ! 

The  history  of  almost  every 
man's  rise  in  the  world  consists  of 
a  succession  of  graspings  and  hold- 
ings— of  positions  taken  up  timidly 
and  uncertainly,  and  made  by  de- 
grees secure  and  durable.  In  the 
development  of  this  tendency,  it 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  immigrant 
to  find,  for  any  social  title  of 
a  dubious  or  fugitive  character 
which  he  may  enjoy  in  his  own 
country,  some  seeming  equivalent, 
but  of  fixed  character  and  estab- 
lished value,  in  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion. Scotland,  with  its  mixed  and 
indefinite  nomenclature  of  ranks, 
would  thus  afford  good  opportuni- 
ties for  the  ingenious  youth  trans- 
ferring himself  from  his  dubious 
home -rank  into  something  more 
specific  in  the  symmetrical  and 
scientifically  adjusted  court  preced- 
ency of  France.  The  practice  of 
the  lairds  and  goodmen  of  present- 
ing themselves  by  the  territorial 
names  of  their  estates,  with  or 
without  their  family  patronymics, 
gave  an  opportunity  for  rendering 
the  possession  of  something  equi- 
valent to  the  French  De  and  the 
German  Von.  The  families  that 
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had  lost  their  estates  adhered  to 
the  old  title  with  the  mournful 
pride  of  deposed  monarchs.  If 
these  had  often  the  sympathy  of 
their  peculiar  world  with  them, 
yet  no  one  could,  with  a  shadow  of 
justice,  blame  the  actual  possessors 
of  the  solid  acres  for  also  claiming 
the  honours  attached  to  them. 
John  Law  of  Lauriston,  who  ruled 
France  for  a  few  months  with  the 
capricious  haughtiness  of  an  Eastern 
despot,  among  the  many  strange 
chances  which  led  to  his  giddy  ele- 
vation, owed  much  to  that  which 
gave  uniformity  and  consistency  to 
the  others — namely,  that,  although 
he  was  an  Edinburgh  tradesman, 
his  possession  of  a  small  estate, 
happily  named,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  business,  enabled  him 
to  take  rank  in  the  noblesse.  Most 
people  have  heard  of  the  curious 
story  of  Robert  Menteith  of  Sal- 
monet.  No  topographer  has  dis- 
covered a  spot  so  named  on  the 
surface  of  Scotland.  There  is  room, 
therefore,  to  accept,  at  least  as  pos- 
sible, the  story  that  he  took  his 
title,  whether  as  a  quiz  on  the  pre- 
tensions of  some  of  his  country- 
men or  not,  from  his  father's  right 
to  draw  a  net  on  the  Forth.  How- 
ever it  be,  there  stands  his  name 
De  Salmonet  on  his  folio  title  page 
as  emphatically  distinct  as  the 
proudest  De  Chateaureux  or  De  La 
Tremouille.  It  served  him  far  bet- 
ter than  the  more  ambitious  desig- 
nation of  a  Highland  chief  who, 
calling  himself  the  Chef  de  Glen- 
doulichin,  or  whatever  it  was,  was 
supposed  to  savour  of  the  cuisine. 
History  affords  one  very  flagrant 
case  of  the  potent  uses  of  the  terri- 
torial Of.  In  Galloway  there  long 
existed  a  worshipful  family  called 
the  Murrays  of  Broughton.  They 
were  not  ennobled  by  a  peerage,  but 
belonged  to  the  opulent  and  proud 
class  of  territorial  aristocracy  who 
often  do  not  consider  the  peerage 
any  distinction,  and  so  they  were 
thoroughly  entitled  to  consider 
themselves  within  the  category  of 
noble  in  France  and  Germany. 
There  happened  also  to  be  a  small 


croft  or  paddock  on  the  wayside 
between  Noble  House  and  Dum- 
fries called  Broughton,  and  its 
owner,  some  say  its  tenant  only, 
being  named  Murray,  took  on  him- 
self very  naturally  and  fairly  the 
style  and  title  of  Murray  of  Brough- 
ton. Having  found  his  uses  in  this 
title,  he  left  it  dedicated  to  per- 
petual infamy,  for  he  it  was  who, 
having  incited  poor  Prince  Charles 
Edward  to  the  Scottish  expedition, 
and  by  his  zeal  obtained  the  office 
of  "  Secretary  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,"  after- 
wards used  the  information  he  had 
thus  obtained  to  buy  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  by  bringing  his  com- 
panions in  rebellion  to  the  block. 
So  thoroughly  had  his  notoriety 
impressed  on  the  contemporary 
mind  the  notion  of  his  represent- 
ing the  old  Galwegian  house  of 
Murray  of  Broughton,  that  it  is 
believed  even  by  local  antiquaries. 
It  will  not  do  too  rigidly  to  sift 
the^  pretensions  by  which  men, 
young,  poor,  obscure,  and  strug- 
gling, have  sought  notice  in  early 
life,  and  found  their  way  to  honours 
and  possessions  which  they  have 
worthily  and  honourably  enjoyed. 
Imagination  is  strong  and  criticism 
weak  in  matters  of  genealogy,  and 
doubtless  many  of  the  adventurers 
who  planned  and  built  their  for- 
tunes in  France,  as  fully  believed 
themselves  cadets  of  the  noblest 
family  bearing  their  name,  as  if 
they  had  carried  with  them  the 
certificate  of  the  Lion  Office.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  respecta- 
bility, however,  of  our  humbler 
countrymen  who  made  their  way 
in  France,  it  would  be  easy  to 
point  to  some  of  their  superiors 
whose  names  by  no  means  call  up 
respectful  recognition.  The  second 
and  third  husbands  of  Queen  Mary 
were,  in  externals  at  least,  almost 
as  thoroughly  French  as  her  first. 
Perhaps  the  foreign  element  did 
not  go  deep  into  their  natures,  and 
it  might  be  of  them,  as  Napoleon 
said  of  Russian  princes  and  states- 
men, that,  however  gay  and  civil- 
ised an  exterior  the  Russ  might 
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possess,  "  scrape  him  and  you  find 
the  Tartar."  But  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  French  polish  that  succes- 
sively fascinated  Mary,  as  some- 
thing congenial  to  her  early  training 
and  social  habits,  and  thoroughly 
in  contrast  with  the  unvarnished 
roughness  of  a  Lindsay  or  a  Ruth- 
ven.  In  Darnley,  when  he  was 
scraped,  there  appeared  the  selfish, 
silly,  wayward  whelp — a  child  in 
all  that  was  strong  and  brave — a 
mature  man  in  all  that  was  vicious, 
brutal,  and  selfish.  The  other  could 
not  be  so  easily  seen  through,  even 
if  scraped.  With  plenty  of  his 
victim's  viciousness,  he  had  a  far- 
reaching  ambition,  a  deep  plotting 
head,  and  iron  nerves.  He  liked 
Paris,  and  seems  to  have  been  liked 
in  the  profligate  set  there — more 
profligate  even  than  his  rough  fel- 
low-conspirators in  Scotland,  but 
covering  all  over  with  costly,  lux- 
urious, and  even  elegant  social  de- 
vices, which  partook  of  the  effe- 
minacy so  prevalent  in  the  worst 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  What 
a  sight  it  would  be  could  we  get 
an  Asmodeus  peep  into  some  of 
the  orgies  of  Bothwell  and  his 
Parisian  set ! 

Of  another  and  not  quite  so  con- 
spicuous a  Scotsman  the  story  will 
show  that  the  French  got  some- 
times other  things  in  us  than  |pas- 
toral  simplicity  and  ancient  faith 
that  knows  no  guile.  King  Robert 
III.  had  a  younger  brother  Alex- 
ander, who  was  made  lieutenant  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 
His  royal  birth  and  breeding  were 
insufficient  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  using  his  opportunities  to  collect 
a  Highland  following,  and  setting 
them  to  their  natural  work,  which 
was  mischief.  He  became,  of  course, 
the  terror  of  all  the  well-disposed 
within  the  district  he  was  set  to 
rule  over,  and  they  complimented 
him  with  the  title  of  the  Wolf  of 
Badenoch.  He  set  his  eye  on  some 
lands  on  the  Spey  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  Moray,  and  sent  a  few 
hundreds  of  his  galleyglasses  to 
take  possession.  The  bishop  had 
recourse  to  his  own  peculiar  artil- 


lery, and  excommunicated  the  Wolf » 
One  would  have  thought  this  mat- 
tered little,  but  besides  being  the 
wolf  beyond  the  Grampians,  Alex- 
ander Stewart  was  prince  and  cour- 
tier at  Holyrood,  where  the  condi- 
tion of  excommunication  carried 
with  it  many  social  inconveniences, 
not  to  speak  of  the  insolence  of  the 
prelate,  who  dared  to  cast  such  a 
slur  on  a  man  of  his  condition.  He 
therefore,  to  give  the  bishop  a  fore- 
taste of  what  might  follow,  sent 
down  a  few  handy  lads  to  the  plains 
of  Moray,  where  they  burnt  the 
choir  of  the  cjiurch  of  Forres  and 
the  house  of  the  archdeacon.  As 
this  had  not  the  desired  effect,  he 
collected  a  larger  force  of  ruffians, 
and,  descending  on  the  lowland 
like  an  avalanche,  fell  on  the  epis- 
copal city  of  Elgin  and  burned  its 
noble  cathedral.  This  was  going 
rather  too  far.  The  Wolf  had  not 
only  to  disgorge,  but  to  propitiate 
the  Church  with  gifts,  and  do  pen- 
ance until  the  Pope  set  him  right 
by  absolution.  His  ashes  repose 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Dunkeld,  where 
may  be  seen  his  recumbent  effigy, 
with  arms  folded,  in  serene  peace 
looking  to  another  world,  while,  in 
a  Gothic  inscription,  the  forgiv- 
ing Church  records  that  here  lies 
Alexander  Stewart,  Lord  of  Buchan 
and  Badenoch,  of  good  memory. 

This  worthy  had  a  favourite  ille- 
gitimate son,  also  called  Alexander. 
He,  as  was  natural,  followed  his 
father's  footsteps,  and  collected  a 
troop  of  bare-legged  ruffians,  who 
rieved  and  ravaged  far  and  near. 
The  Lindsays,  Ogilvies,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  Angus,  resolved  to 
put  a  stop  to  this,  and  collected  a 
body  of  men-at-arms  and  Lowland 
bowmen,  a  sort  of  force  which  held 
the  Highland  caterans  in  utter  scorn 
as  a  set  of  rabble  to  be  swept  before 
them.  The  Wolf  cub,  however, 
alighted  on  the  tactic  which,  in 
later  times,  made  a  Highland  force 
terrible — a  concentrated  rush  on 
the  enemy.  This  the  small  body 
of  Lowlanders  caught  on  the  rugged 
banks  of  the  Isla,  and  were  at  once 
swept  away,  mail-clad  horsemen 
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and  all,  before  the  horde  of  savages 
they  despised.  A  little  incident  in 
this  event  may  serve  to  vary  the 
monotonous  character  of  transat- 
lantic hate  and  carnage  which  is  just 
now  the  staple  of  our  daily  litera- 
ture. Sir  David  Lyndsay,  trying 
to  make  head  against  the  torrent  as 
a  mounted  man-at-arms,  had  trodden 
several  of  the  Highlanders  down, 
and  had  one  of  them  pinned 
to  the  earth  with  his  long  lance. 
Thereupon,  in  the  words  of  old 
Wyntoun, 

.*'  That  man  held  fast  his  own  sword 
Into  his  nieve,  and  up  thrawing 
He  pressed  him,  not  again  standing 
That  he  was  pressed  to  the  earth  ; 
And  with  a  swake  there  of  his  sword 
Through  the  stirrup  leather  and  the  boot 
Three  ply  or  four,  above  the  foot, 
He  struck  the  Lindsay  to  the  bone. 
That  man  no  stroke  gave  but  that  one, 
For  there  he  died." 

Scott  could  not  but  see  the  value 
of  such  an  incident  in  heroic  narra- 
tive, and  accordingly,  in  the  '  Lord 
of  the  Isles/  he  brings  it  in  at  the 
death  of  Colonsay's  fierce  lord  : — 

"  Nailed  to  the  earth  the  mountaineer 

Yet  wreathed  him  up  against  the  spear 

And  swung  his  broadsword  round  ; 

Stirrup,  steel  boot,  and  cuish  gave  way 

Beneath  that  blow's  tremendous  sway." 

Nestling  in  a  valley  close  to  the 
mountain  range  where  the  father 
and  son  held  rather  a  roving  com- 
mission than  a  right  either  of  pro- 
perty or  government,  stood  the 
Castle  of  Kildrummy.  As  its  ruins 
still  attest,  it  was  not  one  of  those 
grim,  gaunt,  starved-looking  square 
towers  which  the  impoverished  no- 
bility of  Scotland  were  fain  to  hide 
themselves  in,  but  a  vast  and  beau- 
tiful Gothic  fortress  erected  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  war  of  inde- 
pendence, probably  by  the  English. 
This  desirable  residence  the  youth 
set  his  eye  on ;  so  with  his  Highland 
host  he  stormed  and  took  it.  It 
belonged  to  the  widowed  Countess 
of  Mar.  The  country  was  not  so 
absolutely  without  any  nominal  law 
that  territory  could  be  acquired  in 
this  way  ;  at  all  events,  it  was  pru- 
dent to  have  the  military  title  of 
conquest  fortified  by  some  civil  for- 
malities to  prevent  future  cavilling. 


The  victor,  therefore,  married  the 
widow,  obtaining  from  her  a  con- 
veyance of  her  property  to  himself 
and  his  heirs.  Some  formalist  hav- 
ing probably  put  him  up  to  the 
notion  that  the  transaction,  as  it 
stood,  was  still  open  to  question,  a 
second  deed  bears  record  how  that 
the  husband  resigned  the  wrhole 
property  back  to  the  wife,  and  in 
token  thereof,  approached  the  castle, 
and  humbly  placed  the  key  in  her 
hand,  telling  her  to  take  possession 
of  the  castle,  the  furniture  therein, 
and  the  title-deeds  of  the  domain  ; 
whereupon  she  gave  the  whole  back 
to  be  enjoyed  by  her  husband  and 
the  heirs  of  the  marriage.  Still, 
again,  the  dread  of  the  red-tapism 
of  the  day  haunted  the  prudent 
marauder,  and  a  scene  occurred 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly 
amusing  to  all  concerned.  In  pre- 
sence of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  of 
the  feudatories  of  the  domain,  as- 
sembled in  general  council  in  the 
fields  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Castle 
of  Kildrummy,  the  Countess  again 
executed  an  investiture  of  her  hus- 
band in  all  her  estates  and  proper- 
ties, especially  including  those  of 
which  she  was  unjustly  deprived, 
a  gift  which  opened  up  indefinite 
fields  of  enterprise  to  so  active  a 
husband.  The  deed  is  so  profuse 
in  its  attestations  of  the  perfect 
freedom  and  absence  of  all  restraint 
and  intimidation  wherewith  the 
Countess  acted,  that  one's  suspi- 
cion would  naturally  be  raised  even 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  antece- 
dents. 

Such  was  the  career  of  one  who 
afterwards  made  a  brilliant  figure 
at  the  Court  of  France.  His  recep- 
tion there,  or  rather  the  position  he 
took  up,  is  recorded  in  his  homely 
rhymes  by  the  contemporary  Wyn- 
toun, and  as  M.  Michel  adopts  his 
account,  so  may  we.  Here  it  is, 
with  the  spelling  a  little  modernised, 
as  in  the  preceding  passage  from  the 
same  rather  wordy  chronicle  : — 

"  The  Earl  of  Mar  passed  in  France, 
In  his  delight  and  his  pleasauce, 
With  a  noble  company 
Well  arrayed  and  daintily, 
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Knights  and  squires — great  gentlemen, 

Sixty  or  more  full  numbered  there. 

Men  of  council  and  of  virtue, 

Of  his  court  and  retinue. 

In  Paris  he  held  a  royal  state 

At  the  Syngne,  knowen  the  Tynny  Plate,* 

All  the  time  that  he  was  there 

Biding,  twelve  weeks  full  and  mare 

Door  and  gate  both  gart  he 

Aye  stand  open,  that  men  might  se  (so) 

Enter  all  time  at  their  pleasance 

Til  eat  or  drink,  or  sing  or  dance." 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  for  he  was  now 
firmly  established  in  that  dignified 
position,  took  part  with  some  com- 
panions-at-arms  of  the  best  blood 
in  Scotland,  at  the  battle  of  Liege, 
fought  on  the  14th  of  September 
1407  :  it  was  one  of  the  contests  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had 
to  back  the  Prince-Bishop  against 
the  powerful  corporation  of  that 
almost  sovereign  city.  M.  Michel 
cites  an  old  French  chronicler,  a 
good  pendant  to  Wyntoun,  who, 
after  Messieures  Guillaume  Hay, 
and  Jacques  Scringour,  and  Helis 
de  Guenemont,  expands  concerning 
the  feats  of  other  heroes,  whose 
names,  slightly  disguised,  will  readily 
be  recognised  by  their  countrymen. 

"  Sire  Alexandre  en  son  droit  nom 
De  Commech,  qui  ot  cuer  entier, 
Ce  jour  y  fut  fait  chevalier, 
Et  Messire  Andrieu  Stievart 
Fu  chevalier  de  belle  part. 
De  Hay  sire  Guillebert 
Fut  ce  jour  en  armes  appert, 
Com  bon  et  hardi  combattant. 
Sire  Jehan  de  Sidrelant 
Doy  bien  en  honneur  mettre  en  compte, 
Car  il  est  fiz  d'un  noble  conte. 
Sire  Alexandre  d'lervin, 
Qui  le  cuer  ot  humble  et  benin, 
En  ce  jour  monstra  hardie  chiere  ; 
Et  cil  qui  porta  la  baniere 
Du  conte  qui  est  tant  prisiez 
Ce  fu  sire  Jehan  de  Miniez." 

Here  are  many  familiar  Scotch 
names,  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  a 
little  disguised.  Guenemont  is  the 
Kininmand  we  have  already  seen, 
the  name  of  a  good  old  stock  some- 
time decayed,  and  now,  it  is  be- 
lieved, unrepresented  in  Scotland, 
though  it  is  supposed  to  be  alive 
both  in  Sweden  and  France.  Si- 
drelant is  Sutherland,  and  Miniez 
Menzies,  the  laird  of  that  territory 


which  bears  the  queer  -  sounding 
title  of  Pitfoddles.  De  Commech 
is  puzzling,  but  M.  Michel  boldly 
transposes  it  into  Keith.  Alexandre 
d'lervin,  who  represents  the  true 
knight  of  chivalry,  a  lamb  at  home, 
a  lion  in  the  field,  is  the  same  who 
gets  like  praise  in  the  rude  Scots 
ballad  which  details  so  accurately 
the  great  battle  of  Harlaw  :— 

"  Gude  Sir  Alexander  Irvine, 

The  much-renowned  Laird  of  Drum, 
Nane  in  his  days  was  better  seen, 

When  they  were  sembled  all  and  some, 

To  praise  him  we  should  not  be  dumb, 
For  valour,  wit,  and  worthyness, 

To  end  his  days  he  there  did  come, 
Whose  ransome  is  remeediless." 

The  same  companions  -  at  -  arms, 
indeed,  who  fought  with  him  in 
Flanders,  followed  Mar  to  victory 
in  the  great  battle  of  Harlaw.  The 
Continental  campaign  had  therefore 
a  great  influence  on  British  history. 
There,  doubtless,  the  Scots  knights 
obtained  that  consciousness  of  the 
prowess  of  trained,  mail-clad  men-at- 
arms,  which  prompted  them  with 
confidence  and  success  to  fight  a  host 
many  times  as  large  as  their  own. 
That  critical  day  brought  to  an  end 
what  our  common  historians  call  the 
Rebellion  of  Donald  of  the  Isles. 
The  question  it  really  decided  was, 
whether  the  representative  of  the 
Norse  race,  which  had  founded  an 
empire  in  the  islands  and  western 
Highlands,  should  continue  to  be 
an  independent  monarch,  ruling 
Scotland  as  far  as  the  Forth, — and 
perhaps  as  far  as  the  English  border. 
Here  the  roystering  leader  of  raga- 
muffins became  a  mighty  general 
and  sage  statesman  ;  and  like  many 
others  who  pass  from  disreputable 
into  creditable  and  profitable  cours- 
es, he  achieved  the  suppression  of 
those  who,  while  he  was  sowing  his 
wild  oats,  were  his  companions  and 
tools.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  de- 
mure Fordun  from  his  quiet  cell, 
in  dog  Latin  gently  referring  to  the 
indiscretions  of  this  hero's  youth, 
as  in  contrast  with  the  honoured 
decorum  of  his  other  years,  thus — 
In  juventute  erat  multum  indomitus 
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et  ductor  catervanorum — that  is  to 
say,  of  caterans  or  Highland  thieves. 
But  afterwards  in  virum  alterum 
mutatus  placenter  trans  monies  quasi 
totum  aquilonem  gubernabat. 

Most  conspicuous  and  illustrious 
among  the  emigrants  to  France  were 
those  who  belonged  to  the  royal  race 
of  Stewart :  and  here  let  us  offer  an 
explanatory  protest  for  spelling  the 
name  in  this  unfashionable  manner. 
It  is  the  old  Scots  spelling,  the  other 
—  namely,  Stuart  —  having  been 
gradually  adopted  in  deference  to 
the  infirmity  of  the  French,  which 
is  deficient  in  that  sinewy  letter — 
a  half-breed  between  vowel  and 
consonant — which  we  call  W.  This 
innovation  stands  in  the  personal 
nomenclature  of  our  day,  a  trivial 
but  distinct  relic  of  the  influence  of 
French  manners  and  habits  over 
our  ancestors. 

For  all  their  illustrious  birth, 
these  Stewarts  went  forth  like  the 
others,  wandering  unfortunates, 
with  no  hold  upon  the  world  but 
that  which  their  heads  and  hands, 
and  perhaps  the  lustre  of  their  de- 
scent, gave  them,  and  in  the  end 
they  rooted  themselves  as  landed 
Lords  and  Princes.  John  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  the  son  of  the  elder 
Albany,  crossed  over  to  France  in 
1420,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
Scots,  to  fight  for  Charles  VII., 
whose  empire  and  dynasty,  along 
with  the  independent  existence  of 
France,  seemed  scarcely  to  retain  a 
spark  of  life  capable  of  resuscitation. 

The  great  rolling  stream  of  his- 
tory sweeps  down  to  us  on  its  calm 
bosom  the  'million  more  or  less, 
which  Xerxes  poured  into  Greece, 
the  hordes  of  Gengis  Khan  and 
Timour,  the  half  million  which 
Napoleon  took  to  Russia  and  left 
there,  and  the  six  hundred  thou- 
sand Federal  Americans  demanded 
but  not  given.  Our  children  are 
taught  in  their  school  histories  to 
look  on  such  things  as  of  easy 
everyday  occurrence.  The  more 
the  pity  that  they  should  learn 
rolling  sentences  about  invasions, 
battles,  and  campaigns,  without 
having  the  slightest  'conception  of 


the  real  practical  tenor  of  such 
momentous  events.  How  small  a 
thing  in  the  great  record  of  military 
operations  seems  to  be  this  passage 
of  seven  thousand  men  from  Scot- 
land to  France  ;  yet,  when  closely 
eyed,  it  seems  to  be  a  marvellous 
achievement.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  look  at  the  map  of  Europe  to 
see  that  from  whichever  side  of 
our  island  the  Scots  attempted  to 
approach  France,  they  must  pass 
through  the  narrow  seas  in  which 
England  even  then  professed  to 
have  a  naval  superiority.  A  steamer, 
we  believe,  now  plies  from  Leith  to 
Dunkirque  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  prefer  economy  and  a  sea 
voyage  to  a  railway  journey  ;  but 
from  the  union  of  the  crowns  down 
to  the  establishment  of  that  vessel, 
the  idea  of  going  from  Scotland  to 
France  otherwise  than  through  Eng- 
land would  have  been  scouted. 
The  method  of  transferring  troops, 
too,  in  that  period  was  by  galleys, 
rowed  by  galley  slaves,  little  better 
than  mere  rafts  for  sea-going  pur- 
poses, and  ever  requiring  in  foul 
weather  to  hug  the  shore.  Scot- 
land could  not  have  afforded  ves- 
sels to  transport  this  force ;  it  was 
taken  in  hand  by  France,  Castile 
and  Arragon  offering,  as  we  are 
told,  to  assist  with  forty  vessels. 
Henry  V.  of  England,  then  ruling 
in  France,  naturally  felt  the  seri- 
ousness of  an  infusion  of  such  fresh 
blood  into  the  distracted  and  ruin- 
ed country ;  and  he  instructed  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  act- 
ing as  viceroy,  to  put  on  the  screw 
at  all  the  English  seaports,  and  do 
whatever  the  old  traditional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  in  purvey- 
ing vessels  and  seamen,  was  capable 
of  doing,  in  order  that  a  force 
might  be  raised  to  intercept  the 
Scots'  expedition.  Bedford  lost  the 
opportunity,  however,  and  the  seven 
thousand  debarked  at  La  Rochelle, 
and  passing  towards  the  valley  of 
the  Loire,  encamped  at  Chatil- 
lon.  These  rough  northern  for- 
eigners were  not  received  by  the 
natives  without  invidious  criticism. 
Two  or  three  instances  occur  in 
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which  the  simple  parsimony  of  the 
commissariat  of  the  Scots  camp 
has  astonished  the  people  of  more 
luxurious  countries.  But  it  became 
a  second  nature  with  the  wandering 
man-at-arms  to  bear  enforced  star- 
vation at  one  time,  and  compensate 
it  by  superfluous  indulgence  at 
another.  The  Scots  probably  took 
their  opportunity  in  a  country 
which,  desolated  though  it  was  by 
warfare,  was  a  garden  of  Eden  after 
their  own  desolate  bogs,  and  they 
earned  for  themselves  the  designa- 
tion of  sacs  cfc  vin  et  mangeurs  de 
moutons. 

But  an  opportunity  occurred  for 
wiping  off  such  a  reproach.  The 
Scots  and  some  French,  all  under 
the  command  of  Buchan,  approach- 
ed the  old  town  of  Beauge,in  Anjou, 
on  one  side  of  the  stream  of  the 
Cauanon,  while  Clarence  and  the 
great  English  host  were  encamped 
on  the  other.  The  Scots,  just  in 
time  to  save  themselves,  discovered 
their  danger.  The  English  were 
crossing  the  river  by  a  narrow 
bridge  when  Buchan  came  up  and 
fought  the  portion  of  the  army 
which  had  crossed  over.  As  M. 
Michel  remarks,  it  was  the  same 
tactic  that  enabled  Wallace  to  de- 
feat Surrey  and  Cressingham  at 
Stirling — it  might  also  be  described 
as  a  seizing  of  the  opportunity  that 
was  afterwards  so  signally  missed 
at  Flodden.  Then  took  place  one 
of  those  hand-to-hand  conflicts  in 
which  the  highest-spirited  and  best- 
mounted  knights  of  the  age  en- 
countered in  a  mingled  turmoil  of 
general  battle  and  single  combat. 
The  great  host  meanwhile  struggled 
over,  and  was  attacked  in  detail. 
It  was  a  victory  attended,  from  its 
peculiar  conditions,  with  more  than 
the  average  slaughter  of  the  con- 
quered. In  the  words  of  Johns's 
*  Monstrelet,'  "The  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, the  Earl  of  Kyme  (?),  the  Lord 
Roos,  Marshal  of  England,  and,  in 
general,  the  flower  of  the  chivalry 
and  esquiredom,  were  left  dead  on 
the  field,  with  two  or  three  thou- 
sand fighting  men." 

Henry  V.  was  naturally  provoked 


by  a  defeat  that  so  strongly  re- 
sembled those  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  inflict,  and  his  anger, 
sharpened  by  grief  for  the  death  of 
his  brother,  tempted  him  into  one 
of  those  unworthy  acts  which  great 
conquerors  sometimes  commit  when 
thwarted  by  defeat.  He  had  then 
in  his  possession  the  young  King 
of  the  Scots,  James  I.  With  his 
consent,  or  in  his  name,  an  instruc- 
tion was  issued  to  the  Scots  army 
no  longer  to  fight  in  the  cause  of 
France  against  England.  Buchan 
protested  that  the  orders  of  a  mon- 
arch not  at  freedom  were  of  no  avail. 
Henry  chose  to  treat  them  as  rebels 
not  entitled  to  the  courtesies  of 
war.  To  make  the  case  more  clear, 
he  took  his  captive  to  France. 
James  was  in  the  English  camp 
when  Melun  was  taken,  and  there- 
fore Henry  hanged  twenty  Scots- 
men found  among  the  garrison.  On 
the  surrendering  of  Meaux,  too, 
there  were  especially  excluded  from 
the  conditions  of  the  capitulation 
all  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch — 
as  if  all  these  were  alike  rebels. 

It  is  generally  said  that  Buchan 
got  the  Baton  of  High  Constable  of 
France  as  a  reward  for  the  victory 
of  Beaug6,  though  Monstrelet  speaks 
of  him  as  Constable  when  he  fought 
it.  At  all  events,  he  held  this  high 
office — an  office  so  very  high  that 
his  poor  countrymen  at  home  can- 
not have  easily  seen  to  the  top  of  it. 
We  are  told  that,  in  court  prece- 
dence, it  ranked  next  after  the 
blood-royal ;  that  an  insult  to  the 
holder  of  it,  being  equivalent  to  one 
on  royalty  itself,  was  similarly  pun- 
ished ;  and  that  he  was  the  highest 
military  authority  in  the  kingdom, 
having  at  his  disposal  all  its  war- 
like resources — the  commander-in- 
chief,  in  short.  Moreri,  who  tells 
us  this,  also,  to  be  sure,  tells  us 
that  when  a  king  of  England  dies, 
the  lord  mayor  of  London  acts  as 
interim  king  until  another  is  fairly 
settled  on  the  throne  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  Moreri  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  practices 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  than  of 
those  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
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We  know  the  title  here  by  the 
great  names  coupled  with  it — the 
Constable  de  Luxemburg,  the  Con- 
stable Montmorenci,  du  Guesclin, 
and  the  terrible  Bourbon.  Among 
such  names,  to  stumble  on  the  Con- 
stable Buchan  sounds  quite  home- 
ly, as  we  say  in  Scotland.  The 
constabulary  was  considered  too 
formidable  an  office  to  be  always 
full,  and  seems  to  have  been  re- 
served for  emergencies,  like  the 
Roman  dictatorship  ;  and  that  hour 
of  emergency  and  of  destitution  of 
native  spirit,  must  have  been  dark 
indeed,  when  its  highest  dignity, 
and  also  the  custody  of  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  were  together  con- 
ferred upon  a  stranger.  The  dig- 
nity was  balanced  by  princely  do- 
mains and  castles  stretching  over 
the  territory  between  Avranches 
and  Chartres.  These  he  seems  to 
have  almost  taken  into  his  own 
hand,  for  our  author  speaks  of  his 
putting  himself  in  possession  of  the 
castle  at  Chartres  after  the  battle 
of  Beauge". 

Of  other  branches  of  the  house 
of  Stewart  who  established  princi- 
palities in  France  —  the  Lords  of 
Aubigny,  Albany,  and  Darnley — we 
may  have  something  hereafter  to 
say.  Next  to  the  royal  family  in 
France,  were  the  houses  of  Hamil- 
ton and  of  Douglas,  who  at  times 
almost  rivalled  them  at  home.  The 
French  dukedom  of  Chatelherault 
is  a  name  almost  as  familiar  in  his- 
tory as  the  home  title  of  the  Hamil- 
tons.  By  the  side  of  the  Scottish 
Constable  of  France  rode  a  coun- 
tryman scarcely  less  powerful — the 
lord  of  the  vast  province  of  Tou- 
raine,  which  had  been  conferred  on 
the  gallant  Douglas,  who  fought  at 
Beauge.  It  may  interest  the  reader 
to  see  a  contemporary  account  of 
the  pomps  and  ceremonies,  as  also 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  which 
accompanied  the  investiture  of  the 
territory  in  its  new  lord. 

"  Four  days  after  the  date  of 
the  letters-patent,  the  news  of  the 
change  which  they  celebrated  reach- 
ed Tours.  Several  ecclesiastics, 
burghers,  and  inhabitants  assem- 


bled in  alarm  in  the  presence  of 
Jehan  Simon,  lieutenant  of  the 
Bailley  of  Touraine,  William  D'Av- 
augour,  and  charged  Jehan  Saintier, 
one  of  their  representatives,  and 
Jehan  Gamier,  King's  Sergeant,  to 
go  to  Bourges,  to  William  de  Luc6, 
Bishop  of  Maillezais,  and  to  the 
Bailley,  to  learn  for  them  whether 
the  King  had  and  could  have  given 
the  Duchy  of  Touraine  to  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  of  the  country  of  Scot- 
land ;  and,  if  it  was  true,  to  beg  of 
them  to  advise  the  said  churchmen, 
burgesses,  and  inhabitants,  what 
course  they  ought  to  pursue,  and 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  circum- 
stances, for  the  honour  and  advan- 
tage of  this  town  of  Tours  and 
country  of  Touraine. 

"  The  which  Jehan  Saintier  and 
Gamier  brought  back  for  answer, 
that  the  said  nobles  above  men- 
tioned said  to  them  that  it  is  true 
that  the  King  has  given  the  said 
Duchy  of  Touraine  to  the  said  Earl 
of  Douglas,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  at  all  alarmed  at  it,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  said  Tours  and 
country  of  Touraine  will  be  very 
gently  and  peaceably  governed ;  and 
that  before  the  said  Earl  of  Douglas 
shall  have,  or  shall  go  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  said  Duchy,  the 
King  will  send  letters  to  the  said 
churchmen,  burgesses,  and  inhabi- 
tants and  each  of  his  officers  com- 
missioned to  make  over  to  him  the 
said  possession,  and  that  my  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  said  Bailley 
would  in  a  short  time  be  in  the 
said  town,  the  which  would  tell 
them  at  greater  length  what  they 
had  to  do  in  the  circumstances,  and 
the  causes  by  which  the  King  had 
been  moved  to  give  him  the  said 
Duchy ;  and  also  the  said  Saintier 
and  Gamier  brought  the  copy  of 
the  letter  of  gift  of  the  said  Duchy 
to  the  said  Earl. 

"  As  soon  as  they  knew  at  Tours 
that  the  King  had  given  the  Earl 
of  Douglas  the  Duchy  of  Touraine, 
and  that  the  new  duke  was  prepar- 
ing to  set  out  to  take  possession 
of  it,  they  assembled  at  the  Hotel 
de  Yille  to  consider  whether  they 
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would  go  to  meet  this  stranger,  and 
whether  they  would  make  him  the 
customary  presents,  which  consisted 
of  six  pipes — that  is  twelve  barrels, 
of  wine,  six  measures  of  oats,  fifty 
sheep,  four  fat  oxen,  and  a  hundred 
pounds  of  wax  in  torches. 

"  They  deputed  two  churchmen 
and  four  of  the  most  considerable 
citizens  to  go  to  Loches  to  compli- 
ment the  Duke  in  name  of  the 
town,  and  they  formed  a  company 
of  mounted  burghers  to  go  to  meet 
him.  Having  found  him  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  town,  it  ac- 
companied him  till  his  arrival  at 
Tours,  into  which  he  made  his  entry 
on  the  7th  of  May,  by  the  gate  of 
Notre  Dame  la  Riche.  There  he 
was  received  by  the  four  represent- 
atives of  the  town,  and  by  all  the 
burgesses,  in  arms.  Martin  d'Ar- 
gouges,  principal  representative, 
spoke  on  presenting  him  the  keys, 
and  begged  of  him  to  maintain  the 
inhabitants  in  their  privileges,  fran- 
chises, and  liberties.  The  Duke 
promised,  and  the  representatives 
took  note  of  his  consent,  by  three 
notaries,  whom  they  had  brought 
for  the  purpose.  The  Duke  having 
then  taken  the  keys,  restored  them 
immediately  to  the  first  represent- 
ative. Then  he  entered  the  town, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  peo- 
ple with  acclamation.  The  streets 
were  hung  with  tapestry  and 
strewed  with  flowers.  He  went 
straight  to  the  cathedral,  at  the 
great  door  of  which  he  found  the 
archbishop  and  all  the  canons  in 
canonicals.  The  dean  presented  to 
him  a  surplice,  an  amice,  and  a  bre- 
viary. The  Duke,  having  taken  the 
oaths  at  his  hands,  was  received  as 
a  canon,  and  installed  in  the  choir 
in  presence  of  Louis  of  Bourbon, 
Count  of  Vendome,  grand  cham- 
berlain of  France ;  of  John  of 
Bourbon,  his  brother,  Prince  of 
Carency ;  of  Francis  of  Grigneux ; 
and  of  several  other  noblemen. 
Next  day  he  went  to  the  church  of 
St  Martin,  where  he  was  similarly 
received  as  honorary  canon.  After 
these  ceremonies,  he  established  his 
cousin,  Adam  Douglas,  governor  of 


the  town  and  castle  of  Tours,  ac- 
cording to  his  letters  of  the  27th 
May.  The  inhabitants,  after  de- 
liberation by  their  representatives, 
made  a  present  to  the  new  governor 
of  two  pipes  of  wine  and  a  measure 
of  oats/' 

So  ends  the  history  of  the  pub- 
lic inauguration  of  Douglas  in  his 
Duchy  of  Touraine,  the  extent  of 
which  one  may  see  by  looking  at  any 
old  map  of  France  in  Provinces. 
It  would  be  competent,  had  we 
space  enough,  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  some  of  our  countrymen,  whose 
career,  as  churchmen  and  civilians, 
was  nearly  as  brilliant  as  those  we 
have  just  glanced  at.  The  great 
Cardinal  Beaton,  Bishop  of  Mire- 
paux,  was  an  ecclesiastical  prince  in 
France,  whence  great  portion  of  his 
lustre  was  reflected  on  his  own  poor 
country.  His  nephew  James,  a  far 
worthier  man,  had  a  different  career, 
spending  his  old  age  in  peace 
among  his  French  endowments, 
instead  of  coming  home  to  fall  in 
the  wild  contests  of  his  native 
land.  He  was  employed  as  Queen 
Mary's  ambassador  in  France,  and 
continued  ever  faithful  to  her 
cause.  He  saw  as  the  shadow  of 
the  change  of  rule  and  religion  in 
his  own  country,  a  like  change 
come  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Scot 
in  France.  His  countrymen  were 
now  no  longer  adventurers  seeking 
the  region  best  fitted  for  pushing 
their  fortunes,  but  poor  refugees 
seeking  bread  or  a  place  of  hiding 
and  refuge.  Yet  a  gleam  of  pat- 
riotic feeling  came  over  the  old 
man  when  he  heard  from  his  re- 
tirement that  the  son  of  his  old 
mistress  —  heretic  though  he  was 
—  had  succeeded  to  the  broad 
empire  of  Britain,  and  he  caused 
fire  on  the  occasion  certain  feux  de 
joie  at  St  Jean  de  Lateran.  He 
was  comforted  by  Sully,  who 
through  the  name  of  Bethune 
claimed  kindred  with  him;  thus, 
like  some  other  eminent  men, 
seeking  at  a  distance  the  ancient 
nobility  of  race  which  it  was  known 
did  not  belong  to  him  in  French 
soil.  A  mystery  hangs  about  the 
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question  whether  the  name  is  ori- 
ginally of  Scotland  or  France,  or 
rather  in  which  country  it  can  be 
traced  farthest  back.  In  '  Burke' s 
Landed  Gentry'  we  are  told  that 
it  is  of  French  origin,  and  that 
Alexander  de  Bethun  "  is  mention- 
ed amongst  other  great  men,  by  Hec- 
tor Boece,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
were  killed  at  the  great  battle  of 
Duplin;"  and  that  miracle  of  accu- 
racy further  sets  forth  that  the 
wife  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 


Viscount  of  Dundee,  was  sister  to 
the  Cardinal  and  aunt  to  the  Am- 
bassador—  an  instance  of  longe- 
vity beside  which  the  Countess  of 
Desmond  and  Old  Parr  are  trifles. 
Somewhat  might  we  have  dis- 
coursed here  about  the  claim  of 
Scots  descent  made  by  the  great 
financier,  Colbert,  as  also  by  Mo- 
liere's  friends,  in  virtue  of  his  name 
of  Poquelin,  which  certainly  has 
not  a  home  sound.  But  the  reader 
is  tired,  and  so  are  we. 
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BUT  while  Mrs  Vincent  sat  in 
Susan's  sick-room,  with  her  mind 
full  of  troubled  thoughts,  painfully 
following  her  son  into  an  imaginary 
and  unequal  conflict  with  the  wife 
of  the  rebellious  deacon ;  and  while 
the  Salem  congregation  in  general 
occupied  itself  with  conjectures 
how  this  internal  division  could  be 
healed,  and  what  the  pastor  would 
do,  the  pastor  himself  was  doing 
the  very  last  thing  he  ought  to  have 
done  in  the  circumstances — linger- 
ing down  Grange  Lane  in  the  broad 
daylight  with  intent  to  pass  Lady 
Western's  door  —  that  door  from 
which  he  had  himself  emerged  a 
very  few  minutes  before.  Why  did 
he  turn  back  and  loiter  again  along 
that  unprofitable  way  1  He  did 
not  venture  to  ask  himself  the 
question ;  he  only  did  it  in  an 
utterly  unreasonable  access  of  jeal- 
ousy and  rage.  If  he  had  been 
Lady  Western's  accepted  lover  in- 
stead of  the  hopeless  worshipper 
afar  off  of  that  bright  unattainable 
creature,  he  could  still  have  had  no 
possible  right  to  forbid  the  entrance 
of  Mr  Fordham  at  that  garden  gate. 
He  went  back  with  a  mad,  unrea- 
soning impulse,  only  excusable  in 
consideration  of  the  excited  state 
of  mind  into  which  so  many  past 
events  had  concurred  to  throw  him. 
But  the  door  opened  again  as  he 
passed  it.  Instinctively  Vincent 


stood  still,  without  knowing  why. 
It  was  not  Mr  Fordham  who  came 
out.  It  was  a  stealthy  figure,  which 
made  a  tremulous  pause  at  sight  of 
him,  and,  uttering  a  cry  of  dismay, 
fixed  eyes  which  still  gleamed,  but 
had  lost  all  their  steadiness,  upon 
his  face.  Vincent  felt  that  he  would 
not  have  recognised  her  anywhere 
but  at  this  door.  Her  thin  lips, 
which  had  once  closed  so  firmly, 
and  expressed  with  such  distinct- 
ness the  flying  shades  of  amuse- 
ment and  ridicule,  hung  apart 
loosely,  with  a  perpetual  quiver  of 
hidden  emotion.  Her  face,  always 
dark  and  colourless,  yet  bearing 
such  an  unmistakable  tone  of  vi- 
gour and  strength,  was  haggard 
and  ghastly ;  her  once  assured  and 
steady  step  furtive  and  trembling. 
She  gave  him  an  appalled  look,  and 
uttered  a  little  cry.  She  shivered 
as  she  looked  at  him,  making  des- 
perate vain  efforts  to  recover  her 
composure  and  conceal  the  agita- 
tion into  which  his  sudden  appear- 
ance had  thrown  her.  But  nature 
at  last  had  triumphed  over  this  wo- 
man who  had  defied  her  so  long. 
She  had  not  strength  left  to  accom- 
plish the  cheat.  "You!"  she  cried, 
with  a  shrill  tone  of  terror  and  con- 
fusion in  her  voice,  "  I  did  not  look 
for  you!"  It  was  all  her  quiver- 
ing lips  would  say. 

The  sight  of  her  had  roused  Vin- 
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cent.  "  You  were  going  to  escape," 
lie  said.  "  Do  you  forget  your 
word  1  Must  I  tell  Iier  everything, 
or  must  I  place  you  in  surer  cus- 
tody 1  You  have  broken  your 
word." 

"  My  word  !  I  did  not  give  you  my 
word,"  she  cried,  eagerly.  "No.  I 
— I  never  said — :  and/'  after  a  pause, 
"  if  I  had  said  it,  how  do  you  ima- 
gine I  was  going  to  escape  1  Escape ! 
from  what?  That  is  the  worst — • 
one  cannot  escape,"  said  the  miser- 
able woman,  speaking  as  if  by  an  un- 
controllable impulse,  "never  more; 
especially  if  one  keeps  quiet  in  one 
place  and  has  nothing  to  do,"  she 
continued  after  a  pause,  recovering 
herself  by  strange  gleams  now  and 
then  for  a  moment ;  "  that  is  why 
I  came  out,  to  escape  as  you  say, 
for  half-an-hour,  Mr  Vincent.  Be- 
sides, I  don't  have  news  enough — 
not  nearly  enough.  How  do  you 
think  I  can  keep  still  when  nobody 
sends  me  any  news  1  How  long  is 
it  since  I  saw  you  last  1  And  I 
have  heard  nothing  since  then — not 
a  syllable  !  and  you  expect  me  to 
sit  still,  because  I  have  given  my 
word  1  Besides,"  after  another 
breathless  pause,  and  another  gleam 
of  self-recovery,  "  the  laws  of  hon- 
our don't  extend  to  women.  We 
are  weak,  and  we  are  allowed  to 
lie." 

"  You  are  speaking  wildly,"  said 
Vincent,  with  some  compassion  and 
some  horror,  putting  his  hand  on 
her  arm  to  guide  her  back  to  the 
house.  Mrs  Hilyard  gave  a  slight 
convulsive  start,  drew  away  from 
his  touch,  and  gazed  upon  him  with 
an  agony  of  fright  and  terror  in  her 
eyes. 

"  We  agreed  that  I  was  to  stay 
with  Alice,"  she  said.  "  You  for- 
get I  am  staying  with  Alice  :  she — 
she  keeps  me  safe,  you  know.  Ah ! 
people  change  so  ;  I  am  sometimes 
—half  afraid — of  Alice,  Mr  Vincent. 
My  child  is  like  her — my  child — 
she  did  not  know  me  !"  cried  the 
wretched  woman,  with  a  sob  that 
came  out  of  the  depths  of  her 
heart ;  "  after  all  that  happened,  she 
did  not  know  me !  To  be  sure,  that 
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was  quite  natural,"  she  went  on 
again,  once  more  recovering  her  bal- 
ance for  an  instant,  "she  could  not 
know  me !  and  I  am  not  beautiful, 
like  Lady  Western,  to  please  a  child's 
eye.  Beauty  is  good — very  good. 
I  was  once  pretty  myself ;  any  man 
would  have  forgiven  me  as  you  did 
when  Alice  came  with  her  lovely 
face  ;  but  I  daresay  your  mother 
would  not  have  minded  had  it 
been  she.  Ah,  that  reminds  me," 
said  Mrs  Hilyard,  gradually  acquir- 
ing a  little  more  steadiness,  "  that 
was  why  I  came  out :  to  go  to  your 
mother — to  ask  if  perhaps  she  had 
heard  anything — from  my  child." 

"  This  is  madness,"  said  Vincent; 
"you  know  my  mother  could  not 
possibly  hear  about  your  child  ; 
you  want  to  escape — I  can  see  it 
in  your  eyes." 

"  If  you  will  tell  me  what  kind 
of  things  people  can  escape  from,  I 
will  answer  you,"  said  his  strange 
companion,  still  becoming  more 
composed.  "  Hush  !  I  said  what 
was  true.  The  governess,  you  know, 
had  your  address.  Is  it  very  long 
since  yesterday  when  I  got  that 
news  from  Dover  ?  Never  mind. 
I  daresay  I  am  asking  wild  ques- 
tions that  cannot  have  any  answer. 
Do  you  remember  being  here  with 
me  once  before  1  Do  you  remember 
looking  through  the  grating  and 
seeing ?  Ah,  there  is  Mr  Ford- 
ham  now  with  Alice  !  Poor  young 
man ! "  said  Mrs  Hilyard,  turning 
once  more  to  look  at  him,  still 
vigilant  and  anxious,  but  with  a 
softened  glance.  "  Poor  minister  ! 
I  told  you  not  to  fall  in  love  with 
her  lovely  face.  I  told  you  she 
was  kind,  too  kind — she  does  not 
mean  any  harm.  I  warned  you. 
Who  could  have  thought  then  that 
we  should  have  so  much  to  do  with 
each  other  ? "  she  resumed,  shrink- 
ing from  him,  and  trying  to  conceal 
how  she  shrank  with  another  con- 
vulsive shiver ;  "but  you  were  going 
to  visit  your  people  or  something. 
I  must  not  keep  you,  Mr  Vincent ; 
you  must  go  away." 

"  Not  till  you  have  returned  to 
the  house ;  and  given  me  your  word 
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of  honour,"  said  Vincent,  "  not  to 
escape  or  to  attempt  to  escape ;  or 
else  I  must  tell  Tier  everything,  or 
place  you  in  surer  custody.  I  will 
not  leave  you  here." 

"  My  word  !  but  women  are  not 
bound  by  their  honour ;  our  honour 
means — not  our  word,"  cried  Mrs 
Hilyard,  wildly  ;  "  my  parole,  he 
means ;  soldiers,  and  heroes,  and 
men  of  honour  give  their  parole  ; 
you  don't  exact  it  from  women. 
Words  are  not  kept  to  us,  Mr  Vin- 
cent ;  do  you  expect  us  to  keep 
them  1  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  I  am 
talking  wildly.  Is  it  strange,  do 
you  think?  But  what  if  I  give 
you  my  word,  and  nobody  sends 
me  any  further  news  —  nothing 
about  my  child  1  Women  are  only 
wild  animals  when  their  children 
are  taken  from  them.  I  will  forget 
it,  and  go  away  for  news — news ! 
That  is  what  I  want.  Escape!" 
she  repeated,  with  a  miserable  cry ; 
"  who  can  escape  1  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  it  means." 

"  But  you  must  not  leave  this 
house,"  said  Vincent,  firmly.  "  You 
understand  what  /  mean.  You 
must  not  leave  Lady  Western.  Go 
with  her  where  she  pleases  ;  but 
unless  you  promise  on  your  honour 
to  remain  here,  and  with  her,  I 
shall  be  obliged " 

"  Hush !"  she  said,  trembling — 
"hush!  My  honour! — and  you 
still  trust  in  it  ]  I  will  promise," 
she  continued,  turning  and  looking 
anxiously  round  into  the  dull  win- 
ter daylight,  as  if  calculating  what 
chance  she  had  of  rushing  away 
and  eluding  him.  Then  her  eyes 
returned  to  the  face  of  the  young 
man,  who  stood  firm  and  watchful 
beside  her — agitated,  yet  so  much 
stronger,  calmer,  even  more  reso- 
lute than  she  ;  then  shrinking  back, 
and  keeping  her  eyes,  with  a  kind 
of  fascinated  gaze,  upon  his  face, 
she  repeated  the  words  slowly,  "  I 
promise — upon  my  honour.  I  will 
not  go  away — escape,  as  you  call  it. 
If  I  should  go  mad,  that  will  not 
matter.  Yes,  ring  the  bell  for  me. 
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You  are  the  stronger  now.  I  will 
obey  you  and  go  back.  You  have 
taken  a  woman's  parole,  Mr  Vin- 
cent," she  went  on,  with  a  strange 
spasmodic  shadow  of  that  old 
movement  of  her  mouth ;  "  it  will 
be  curious  to  note  if  she  can  keep  it. 
Good-bye — good-^bye."  She  spoke 
with  a  trembling  desperation  of 
calmness,  mastering  herself  with 
all  her  power.  She  did  not  remove 
her  eyes  from  his  face  till  the  door 
had  been  opened.  "  I  promise,  on 
my  honour,"  she  repeated,  with 
again  a  gleam  of  terror,  as  Vincent 
stood  watching.  Then  the  door 
closed,  shutting  in  that  tragic, 
wretched  figure.  She  was  gone 
back  to  her  prison,  with  her  misery, 
from  which  she  could  not  escape. 
In  that  same  garden,  Vincent,  with 
the  sharp  eyes  of  love  and  despair, 
even  while  watching  her,  had  caught 
afar  off  a  vision  of  two  figures  to- 
gether, walking  slowly,  one  leaning 
on  the  other,  with  the  lingering 
steps  of  happiness.  The  sight  went 
to  his  heart  with  a  dull  pang  of. 
certainty,  which  crushed  down  in 
a  moment  the  useless  effervescence 
of  his  former  mood.  His  prisoner 
and  he  parted,  going  in  and  out, 
one  scarcely  less  miserable  at  that 
moment  than  the  other.  In  full 
sight  of  them  both  lingered  for  the 
same  moment  these  two  in  the  ten- 
derest  blessedness  of  life.  Vincent 
turned  sharp  round,  and  went  away 
the  whole  length  of  the  long  road 
past  St  Roque's,  past  the  farth- 
est village  suburb  of  Carlingford, 
stifling  his  heart  that  it  should  say 
nothing.  He  had  forgotten  all 
about  those  duties  which  brought 
him  there.  Salem  had  vanish  ed  from 
his  horizon.  He  saw  nothing  in 
heaven  or  earth  but  that  miserable 
woman  going  back  to  her  prison, 
interwoven  with  the  vision  of  these 
two  in  their  garden  of  paradise. 
The  sight  possessed  him  heart  and 
spirit ;  he  could  not  even  feel  that 
he  felt  it,  his  heart  lying  stifled  in 
his  bosom.  It  was,  and  there  was 
no  more  to  say. 
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Mrs  Vincent  made  many  pilgrim- 
ages out  of  the  sick-room  that 
day ;  her  mind  was  disturbed  and 
restless ;  she  could  not  keep  still 
by  Susan's  side.  She  went  and 
strayed  through  her  son's  rooms, 
looked  at  his  books,  gave  a  furtive 
glance  at  his  linen ;  then  went 
back  and  sat  down  for  a  little, 
until  a  renewed  access  of  anxiety 
sent  her  wandering  forth  once 
more.  Then  she  heard  him  come 
in,  and  went  out  to  see  him.  But  he 
was  gloomy  and  uncommunicative, 
evidently  indisposed  to  satisfy  her 
in  any  way,  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  Mrs  Vincent  came  and 
sat  by  him  while  he  dined,  think- 
ing, in  her  simplicity,  that  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  Arthur.  But  Ar- 
thur, with  the  unsocial  habits  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  live  alone,  had 
already  set  up  a  book  before  him 
while  he  ate,  leaving  his  mother  to 
wonder  by  herself  behind  what  was 
the  world  of  unknown  thought  that 
rapt  her  son,  and  into  which  her 
wistful  wonder  could  not  penetrate. 
But  the  widow  was  wise  in  her 
generation  :  she  would  not  worry 
him  with  questions  which  it  was 
very  apparent  beforehand  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  answer.  She  ad- 
mitted to  herself  with  a  pang  of 
mingled  pain,  curiosity,  and  resig- 
nation, that  Arthur  was  no  longer 
a  boy  having  no  secrets  from  his 
mother.  Once  more  the  little  wo- 
man looked  at  the  unreasonable 
male  creature  shut  up  within  itself, 
and  decided  with  a  feminine  mix- 
ture of  pity  and  awe,  that  it  must 
be  allowed  to  take  its  own  time 
and  way  of  disclosing  itself,  and 
that  to  torture  it  into  premature 
utterance  would  be  foolish,  not  to 
say  impracticable.  She  left  him, 
accordingly,  to  himself,  and  went 
away  again,  returning,  however,  ere 
long,  in  her  vague  restlessness,  as 
she  had  been  doing  all  day.  The 
early  winter  evening  had  closed 
in,  and  the  lamp  was  lighted — 


the  same  lamp  which  had  smoked 
and  annoyed  Mrs  Vincent's  nice 
perceptions  the  first  evening  she 
was  in  Carlingford.  Vincent  had 
thrown  himself  on  a  sofa  with  a 
book,  not  to  read,  but  as  a  disguise 
under  which  he  could  indulge  his 
own  thoughts,  when  his  mother 
came  quietly  back  into  the  room. 
Mrs  Vincent  thought  it  looked  dark 
and  less  cheerful  than  it  ought.  She 
poked  the  fire  softly  not  to  dis- 
turb Arthur,  and  made  it  blaze. 
Then  she  turned  to  the  lamp,  which 
flared  huskily  upon  the  table.  "  It 
smokes  more  than  ever,"  said  Mrs 
Vincent,  half  apologetically,  in  case 
Arthur  should  observe  her  pro- 
ceedings as  she  took  off  the  globe. 
He,  as  was  natural,  put  down  his 
book  and  gazed  at  her  with  a  cer- 
tain impatient  wonder,  half  con- 
temptuous of  that  strange  female 
development  which  amid  all  troubles 
could  carry  through  from  one  crisis 
of  life  to  another  that  miraculous 
trifling,  and  concern  itself  about 
the  smoking  of  a  lamp.  As  she 
screwed  it  up  and  down  and  ad- 
justed the  wick,  with  the  smoky 
light  flaring  upon  her  anxious  face, 
and  magnifying  the  shadow  of  her 
little  figure  against  the  wall  behind, 
her  son  looked  on  with  a  feeling 
very  similar  to  that  which  had 
moved  Mrs  Vincent  when  she 
watched  him  eating  his  dinner  with 
his  book  set  up  before  him.  These 
were  points  upon  which  the  mother 
and  son  could  not  understand  each 
other.  But  the  sight  disturbed  his 
thoughts  and  touched  his  temper ; 
he  got  up  from  the  sofa  and  threw 
down  his  unread  book. 

"  You  women  are  incomprehen- 
sible," said  the  young  man,  with  an 
irritation  he  could  not  subdue — 
"  what  does  it  matter  about  the 
lamp  1  but  if  the  world  were  going 
to  pieces  you  must  still  be  intent 
upon  such  trifles — leave  that  to  the 
people  of  the  house." 

"  But,  my  dear,  the  people  of  the 
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house  don't  understand  it,"  said 
Mrs  Vincent.  "Oh  Arthur,  it  is 
often  the  trifles  that  are  the  most 
important.  I  have  had  Mrs  Tozer 
calling  upon  me  to-day,  and  Mrs 
Tufton.  I  don't  wonder,  dear,  if 
you  find  them  a  little  tiresome ; 
but  that  is  what  every  pastor  has  to 
expect.  I  daresay  you  have  been 
worried  to-day  paying  so  many 
visits.  Hush,  there  is  some  one 
coming  up-stairs.  It  is  Mr  Tozer, 
Arthur.  I  can  hear  his  voice/' 

Upon  which  the  minister,  con- 
scious of  not  being  prepared  for 
Tozer' s  questions,  gave  vent  to  an 
impatient  ejaculation.  "  Never  a 
moment's  respite  !  and  now  I  shall 
have  to  give  an  account  of  myself," 
said  the  unfortunate  Nonconform- 
ist. Mrs  Vincent,  who  had  just 
then  finished  her  operations  with 
the  lamp,  looked  up  reproachfully 
over  the  light  at  her  son. 

"  Oh  Arthur,  consider  how  kind 
he  has  been  !  Your  dear  father 
would  never  have  used  such  an  ex- 
pression— but  you  have  my  quick 
temper,"  said  the  widow,  with  a 
little  sigh.  She  shook  hands  very 
cordially  with  the  good  butterman 
when  he  made  his  appearance.  "  I 
was  just  going  to  make  tea  for  my 
son,"  said  Mrs  Vincent.  "  I  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  sit  with  him 
at  all  since  Susan  took  ill.  Arthur, 
ring  the  bell — it  is  so  kind  of  you 
to  come ;  you  will  take  a  cup  of 
tea  with  us  while  my  son  and  you 
talk  matters  over — that  is,  if  you 
don't  object  to  my  presence  V  said 
the  minister's  mother  with  a  smile. 
"  Your  dear  papa  always  liked  me 
to  be  with  him,  Arthur  ;  and  until 
he  has  a  wife,  Mr  Tozer,  I  daresay 
his  mother  will  not  be  much  in  the 
way  when  it  is  so  kind  a  friend  as 
you  he  has  to  talk  over  his  business 
with.  Bring  tea  directly,  please. 
I  fear  you  have  forgotten  what  I 
said  to  you  about  the  lamp,  which 
burns  quite  nicely  when  you  take 
a  little  pains.  Arthur,  will  you 
open  the  window  to  clear  the  at- 
mosphere of  that  smoke  1  and  per- 
haps Mr  Tozer  will  take  a  seat 
nearer  the  fire." 
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"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  ma'am," 
said  the  butterman,  who  had  a 
cloud  on  his  face.  "  Not  no  nearer, 
thank  you  all  the  same.  If  I 
hadn't  thought  you'd  have  done 
tea,  I  shouldn't  have  come  troub- 
ling Mr  Vincent,  not  so  soon,"  and 
Tozer  turned  a  doubtful  glance  to- 
wards the  minister,  who  stood 
longer  at  the  window  than  he 
need  have  done.  The  widow's 
experienced  eye  saw  that  some 
irritation  had  risen  between  her 
son  and  his  friend  and  patron. 
Tozer  was  suspicious,  and  ready  to 
take  offence — Arthur,  alas !  in  an 
excited  and  restless  mood,  only  too 
ready  to  give  it.  His  mother  could 
read  in  his  shoulders,  as  he  stood  at 
the  window  with  his  back  to  her, 
that  impulse  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
and  resent  the  inquisition  to  which 
he  was  subject,  which,  all  conscious 
as  he  was  of  not  having  carried  out 
Tozer's  injunctions,  seized  upon 
the  unfortunate  Nonconformist. 
With  a  little  tremulous  rush,  Mrs 
Vincent  put  herself  in  the  breach. 

"  I  am  sure  so  warm  a  friend  as 
Mr  Tozer  can  never  trouble  any  of 
my  family  at  any  time,"  said  the 
widow,  with  a  little  effusion.  "  I 
know  too  well  how  rare  a  thing 
real  kindness  is — and  I  am  very 
glad  you  have  come  just  now  while 
I  can  be  here,"  she  added,  with  a 
sensation  of  thankfulness  perhaps 
not  so  complimentary  to  Tozer  as 
it  looked  on  the  surface.  "Arthur, 
dear,  I  think  that  will  do  now.  You 
may  put  up  the  window  and  come 
back  to  your  chair.  You  don't 
smell  the  lamp,  Mr  Tozer  ?  and  here 
is  the  little  maid  with  the  tea." 

Mrs  Vincent  moved  about  the 
tray  almost  in  a  bustle  when  the 
girl  had  placed  it  on  the  table.  She 
re-arranged  all  the  cups  and  moved 
everything  on  the  table,  while  her 
son  took  up  a  gloomy  position  be- 
hind her  on  the  hearthrug,  and 
Tozer  preserved  an  aspect  of  omi- 
nous civility  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table.  She  was  glad  that  the 
little  maid  had  to  return  two  or 
three  times  with  various  forgotten 
adjuncts,  though  even  then  Mrs 
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Vincent's  instincts  of  good  manage- 
ment prompted  her  to  point  out  to 
the  handmaiden  the  disadvantages 
of  her  thoughtlessness.  "If  you 
had  but  taken  time  to  think  what 
would  be  wanted,  you  would  have 
saved  yourself  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,"  said  the  minister's  mother, 
with  a  tremble  of  expectation  thril- 
ling her  frame,  looking  wistfully 
round  to  see  whether  anything  more 
was  wanted,  or  if,  perhaps,  another 
minute  might  be  gained  before  the 
storm  broke.  She  gave  Arthur  a 
look  of  entreaty  as  she  called  him 
forward  to  take  his  place  at  table. 
She  knew  that  real  kindness  was 
not  very  often  to  be  met  with  in 
this  cross-grained  world ;  and  if 
people  are  conscious  of  having 
been  kind,  it  is  only  natural  they 
should  expect  gratitude !  Such 
was  the  sentiment  in  her  eyes  as 
she  turned  round  and  fixed  them 
upon  her  son.  "Tea  is  ready, 
Arthur,"  said  the  widow,  in  a  tone 
of  secret  supplication.  And  Arthur 
understood  his  mother,  and  was  less 
and  less  inclined  to  conciliate  as  he 
came  forward  out  of  the  darkness, 
where  he  might  look  sulky  if  he 
pleased,  and  sat  down  full  in  the 
light  of  the  lamp,  which  smoked  no 
longer.  They  were  not  a  comfort- 
able party.  Mrs  Vincent  felt  it  so 
necessary  that  she  should  talk  and 
keep  them  separated,  that  she  lost 
her  usual  self-command,  and  sub- 
jects failed  her  in  her  utmost 
need. 

"  Let  me  give  you  another  cup  of 
tea,"  she  said,  as  the  butterman 
paused  in  the  supernumerary  meal 
which  that  excellent  man  was  mak- 
ing ;  "  I  am  so  glad  you  happened 
to  come  this  evening  when  I  am 
taking  a  little  leisure.  I  hope  the 
congregation  will  not  think  me  in- 
different, Mr  Tozer.  I  am  sure  you 
and  Mrs  Tozer  will  kindly  explain 
to  them  how  much  I  have  been  oc- 
cupied. When  Susan  is  well,  I 
hope  to  make  acquaintance  with  all 
my  son's  people.  Arthur,  my  dear 
boy,  you  are  over-tired,  you  don't 
eat  anything — and  you  made  a  very 
poor  dinner.  I  wish  you  would 
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advise  him  to  take  a  little  rest,  Mr 
Tozer.  He  minds  his  mother  in 
most  things,  but  not  in  this.  It  is 
vain  for  me  to  say  anything  to  him 
about  giving  up  work ;  but  perhaps 
a  little  advice  from  you  would  have 
more  effect.  I  spoke  to  Dr  Eider 
on  the  subject,  and  he  says  a  little 
rest  is  all  my  son  requires ;  but 
rest  is  exactly  what  he  will  never 
take.  It  was  just  the  same  with 
his  dear  father — and  you  are  not 
strong  enough,  Arthur,  to  bear  so 
much." 

"  I  daresay  as  you're  right,  ma'am,'* 
said  Tozer;  "if  he  was  to  take  a 
little  more  exercise  and  walking 
about  —  most  of  us  Salem  folks 
wouldn't  mind  a  little  less  on  Sun- 
days, to  have  more  of  the  minister 
at  other  times.  I  hope  as  there 
wasn't  no  unpleasantness,  Mr  Vin- 
cent, between  you  and  Pigeon  when 
you  see  him  to-day  ]  " 

"  I  did  not  see  him; — I  mean  I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  call  on 
Pigeon  to-day,"  said  Vincent  hastily; 
"  I  was  unexpectedly  detained,"  he 
added,  growing  rather  red,  and  look- 
ing Tozer  in  the  face.  "  Indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  call  on 
Pigeon,"  continued  the  minister, 
after  a  pause ;  "  I  have  done  nothing 
to  offend  him.  If  he  chooses  to 
take  an  affront  which  was  never 
intended,  I  can't  help  it.  Why 
should  I  go  and  court  every  man 
who  is  sulky  or  ill-tempered  in  the 
congregation  1  Look  here,  Tozer — 
you  are  a  sensible  man — you  have 
been  very  kind,  as  my  mother  says. 
I  set  out  to-day  intending  to  go  and 
see  this  man  for  your  sake ;  but  you 
know  very  well  this  is  not  what  I 
came  to  Carlingford  for.  If  I  had 
known  the  sort  of  thing  that  was 
required  of  me ! "  cried  Vincent,  ris- 
ing up  and  resuming  his  place  on 
the  hearthrug — "  to  go  with  my  hat 
in  my  hand,  and  beg  this  one  and 
the  other  to  forgive  me,  and  receive 
me  into  favour  : — why,  what  have  I 
ever  done  to  Pigeon  1  if  he  has  any- 
thing to  find  fault  with,  he  had 
much  better  come  to  me,  and  have 
it  out." 

"  Mr  Vincent,  sir,"  said    Tozer 
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y  pushing  away  Ins 
teacup,  and  leaning  forward  ore? 
the  table  on  bis  folded  arms,  "them 
ain't  the  sentiments  for  a  pastor  in 
our  connection.  That's  a  style  of 
thing  a«  may  do  among  fine  folks, 
or  in  the  church  where  there's  no 
freedom  ;  bat  them  as  chooses  their 
own  pastor,  and  pays  their  own 
pastor,  and  don't  spare  no  pains  to 
make  him  comfortable,  has  a  right 
to  expect  different  Them  ain't  the 
sentiments,  sir,  for  Salem  folks,  I 
don't  sayif  the/re  wrong  or  right  — 
I  don't  make  myself  a  judge  of  no 
man  ;  but  I've  seen  a  deal  of  our 
connection  and  human  nature  in 
general,  and  this  I  know,  that  a 
minister  as  has  to  please  his  flock, 
has  got  to  please  his  flock  whatever 
happens,  and  neither  me  nor  no 
other  man  can  make  it  different; 
and  that  Mrs  Vincent,  as  has  seen 
life,  can  tell  yon  as  well  as  I  can. 
Pigeon  ain't  neither  here  nor  there, 
It's  the  flock  as  has  to  be  considered 
—  and  it  ain't  preaching  alone  as  will 
do  that  ;  and  that  your  good  mother, 
sir,  as  knows  the  world,  will  tell 
you  as  well  as  me/' 

"  But  Arthur  is  well  aware  of 
it/'  said  the  alarmed  mother,  in- 
terposing hastily,  conscious  that 
to  be  thus  appealed  to  was  the 
greatest  dangerwhich  could  threaten 
her.  "  His  dear  father  always  told 
him  so  ;  yet,  after  all,  Mr  Vincent 
used  to  say,"  added  the  anxious 
diplomatist,  "  that  nothing  was  to 
be  depended  on  in  the  end  but 
the  pulpit,  I  have  heard  him  talk- 
ing of  it  with  the  leading  people  in 
the  connection,  Mr  Tozer.  They 
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ry  good,  and.  a  pastor's  duty, 
it  was  the  pnlptt,  after  all,  that  was 
to  be  most  trusted  to;  and  I  hare 
always  seen  in  my  experience  —  I 
don't  know  if  the  same  has  occurred 
to  yon—  thai  both  gifts  are  rerjr 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  Of  course, 
we  should  all  strive  after  perfec- 
tion/' continued  the  minister's 
mother,  with  a  tremulous  smile— 


any  one  has  both  gifts!     Arthur, 
my  dear  boy,  I  wish  yon  would  eat 


something;  and  Mr  Tozer,  let  me 
give  you  another  cup  of  tea." 

"  No  more  for  mer  ma'am,  thank- 
ye,"  said  Tozer,  laying  his  hand  over 
ms  cup,  **I  don't  deny  as  t. 
truth  in  what  you  say.  I  don't 
deny  as  a  family  here  and  there  in 
a  flock  may  be  aggravating  like 
them  Pigeons.  I'm  not  the  man  to 
be  hard  on  a  minister,  if  that  ain't 
his  turn.  A  pastor  may  have  a 
weakness,  and  not  feel  himself  as 
equal  to  one  part  of  his  work  as  to 
another;  bnt  to  go  for  to  say  as 
visiting  and  keeping  the  flock 
pleased,  ain't  his  duty— it's  that, 
ma'am,  as  goes  to  my  heart." 

TozeVs  pathos  touched  a  lighter 
chord  in  the  bosom  of  the  minister, 
He  came  back  to  his  seat  with  a 
passing  sense  of  amusement.  "  If 
Pigeon  has  anything  to  find  fault 
with,  let  him  come  and  have  it  out," 
said  Vincent,  bringing,  as  his  mo- 
ther instantly  perceived,  a  less 
clouded  countenance  into  the  light 
of  the  lamp.  "You,  who  are  a 
much  better  judge  than  Pigeon,  were 
not  displeased  on  Sunday,"  added 
the  minister,  not  without  a  certain 
complacency.  Looking  back  upon 
the  performances  of  that  day,  the 
young  Nonconformist  himself  waa 
not  displeased.  He  knew  now— 
though  he  was  unconscious  at  the 
time— that  he  had  made  a  great  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit  of  Balem, 
and  that  once  more  the  eyes  of  Car- 
lingford,  unused  to  oratory,  and 
still  more  unused  to  great  and  pas- 
sirmate  emotion,  were  turned  upon 
him. 

"Well,  sir,  if  it  come  to  be  a 
question  of  that,"  said  the  mollified 
deacon ;  "but  no— it  ain't  that— I 
can't,  whatever  my  feelings  is,  be 
forgetful  of  my  dooty!"  cried 
Tozer,  in  sudden  excitement.  "  It 
ain't  that.  Mr  Vincent ;  it 
your  good  I'm  a-speaking  up  and 
Jetting  yon  know  my  mind.  It 
ain't  the  pulpit,  sir,  I'll  not  say 
as  I  ever  had  a  word  to  say  ngiinfl 
your  sermons  :  but  when  the  min» 
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meat,  Mis  Vincent,  not  going  to 
the  flock,  but  a-spending  his  pre- 
cious time  in  Grange  Lane  with 
them  as  don't  know  nothing,  and 
don't  cure  nothing  for  Salem,  nor 
understand  the  ways  of  folks  like 

Here  Tozer  was  interrupted  sud- 
denly by  the  minister,  who  once 
more  rose  from  his  chair  with  an 
angry  exclamation.  What  he  might 
have  said  in  the  hasty  impulse  of 
the  moment  nobody  could  tell ;  but 
Mrs  Vincent,  hastily  stumbling  up 
on  her  part  from  her  chair,  burst 
in  with  a  tremulous  voice — 

"  Arthur,  my  dear  boy  1  did  you 
hear  Susan  call  me  \ — hark  I  I 
fancied  I  heard  her  voice.  Oh, 
Arthur  dear,  go  and  see,  I  am  too 
weak  to  run  myself.  Say  I  am 
coming  directly  —  hark!  do  you 
think  it  is  Susan  I  Oh,  Arthur,  go 
and  see  '" 

Startled  by  her  earnestness, 
though  declaring  he  heard  nothing, 
the  young  man  hastened  away.  Mrs 
Vincent  seized  her  opportunity  with- 
out loss  of  time. 

"  Mr  Tozer,"  said  the  widow,  "  I 
ani  just  going  to  my  sick  child. 
Arthur  and  you  will  be  able  to  talk 
of  your  business  more  freely  when 
I  am  gone,  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
guided  to  give  him  good  advice  ; 
what  I  am  afraid  of  is,  that  he  will 
throw  it  all  up,"  continued  Mrs 
Vincent,  leaning  her  hand  upon  the 
table,  and  bending  forward  confi- 
dential and  solemn  to  the  startled 
buttennan,  "  as  so  many  talented 
young  men  in  our  connection  do 
nowadays.  Young  men  are  so 
difficult  to  deal  with ;  they  will  not 
put  up  with  things  that  we  know 
must  be  put  up  with,"  said  the  mi- 
nister's mother,  shaking  her  head 
wita  a  sigh.  "  That  is  how  we  are 
losing  all  oar  young  preachers ; — an 
accomplished  young  man  has  so 
many  way>  o:  getting  on  now.  OU, 
Mr  Toner,  I  rely  upon  you  to  give 
my  MB  good  advice — if  he  is  aggra- 

throw  it  all  up  !    Good-night. 

Mffl  boon  our  kind   fvu-r.id,  and  I 
aoch  trust  in  you  !"     Saying 
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which  the  widow  shook  hands  with 
him  earnestly  and  went  away,  leav- 
ing the  worthy  deacon  much  shaken, 
and  with  a  weight  of  responsibility 
upon  him  Vincent  met  her  at  the 
door,  assuring  her  that  Susan  had 
not  called;  but  with  a  heroism  which 
nobody  suspected,  trembling  with 
anxiety,  yet  conscious  of  having 
struck  a  master-stroke,  his  mother 
glided  away  to  the  stillness  of  the 
sick-room,  where  she  sat  question- 
ing her  own  wisdom  all  the  evening 
after,  and  wondering  whether,  after 
all,  at  such  a  crisis,  she  had  done 
right  to  come  away. 

When  the  ministerand  the  deacon 
were  left  alone  together,  instead  of 
returning  with  zest  to  their  inter- 
rupted discussion,  neither  of  them 
said  anything  for  some  minutes. 
Once  more  Vincent  took  up  his 
position  on  the  hearthrug,  and 
Tozer  gazed  ruefully  at  the  empty 
cup  which  he  still  covered  with  his 
hand,  full  of  troubled  thoughts. 
The  responsibility  was  almost  too 
much  for  Tozer.  He  could  scarcely 
realise  to  himself  what  terrors  lay 
involved  in  that  threatened  danger, 
or  what  might  happen  if  the  minis- 
ter threw  it  all  up  !  He  held  his 
breath  at  the  awful  thought.  The 
widow's  Parthian  arrow  had  gone 
straight  to  the  butterruan's  heart. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  as  you  won't  think 
there's  anything  but  an  anxious 
feelin'  in  the  nock  to  do  you  justice 
as  our  pastor/'  said  Tozer,  with  a 
certain  solemnity,  "  or  that  we  ain't 
sensible  of  our  blessin's.  I've  said 
both  to  yourself  and  others,  as  you 
was  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
and  as  good  a  preacher  as  1  ever  see 
in  our  connection,  Mr  Vincent,  and 
I'll  stand  by  what  Tve  said ;  bat 
you  ain't  above  taking  a  friend's 
advice — not  speaking  with  no  autho- 
rity," added  the  good  buttennan,  in 
a  conciliatory  tone  ;  "  it's  all  along 
of  the  women,  sir — it's  them  as  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief  in 
a  ilock.  It  ain't  Pigeon,  bless  you, 
•  :o  blame.  And  even  my  missis, 
though  she's  not  to  say  unreason- 
able as  women  go — none  of  them 
can  abide  to  hear  of  you  a-going 
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after  Lady  Western — that's  it,  Mr 
Vincent.  She's  a  lovely  creature," 
cried  Tozer,  with  enthusiasm; 
"  there  ain't  one  in  Carlingford  to 
compare  with  her,  as  I  can  see,  and 
[  wouldn't  be  the  one  to  blame  a 
young  man  as  was  carried  away. 
But  there  couldn't  no  good  come  of 
it,  and  Salem  folks  is  touchy  and 
jealous,"  (Continued  the  worthy 
deacon  ;  "  ihat  was  -all  as  I  meant 
to  say." 

Thus  the  conference  ended  ami- 
cably after  a  little  more  talk,  in 
which  Pigeon  and  the  other  malcon- 
tents were  made  a  sacrifice  of  and 
given  up  by  the  anxious  butterman, 
upon  whom  Mrs  Vincent's  parting 
words  had  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion. Tozer  went  home  thereafter  to 
overawe  his  angry  wife,  whom  Vin- 
cent's -visit  to  Lady  Western  had 
utterly  exasperated,  with  the  dread 
responsibility  now  laid  upon  them. 
4'  What  if  he  was  to  .throw  it  all 
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up  !  "  said  Tozer.  That  alarming 
possibility  struck  silence  and  dismay 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  household. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  of  affairs  in  Salem.  The  dea- 
con's very  sleep  was  disturbed  by 
recollections  of  the  promising  young 
men  who,  now  he  came  to  think  of 
it,  had  been  lost  to  the  connection, 
as  Mrs  Vincent  suggested,  and  had 
thrown  it  all  up.  The  fate  of  the 
chapel,  and  all  the  new  sittings  let 
under  the  ministry  of  the  young 
Nonconformist,  seemed  to  hang  on 
Tozer's  hands.  He  thought  of  the 
weekly  crowd,  and  his  heart  stirred. 
Not  many  deacons  in  the  connec- 
tion could  boast  of  being  crowded 
out  of  their  own  pews  Sunday  after 
Sunday  by  the  influx  of  unexpected 
hearers.  The  enlightenment  of 
Carlingford,  as  well  as  the  filling  of 
the  chapel,  was  at  stake.  Clearly, 
in  the  history  of  Salem,  a  new  era 
had  begun. 


•CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


That  week  passed  on  without 
much  incident.  To  Vincent  and 
his  mother,  in  whose  history  days 
had,  for  some  time  past,  been  count- 
ing like  years,  it  might  have  seemed 
a  very  grateful  pause,  but  for  the 
thundrous  atmosphere  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  which  clouded  over 
them  on  every  side.  Susan's  re- 
covery did  not  progress  ;  and  Dr 
Rider  began  to  look  as  serious  over 
her  utter  languor  and  apathy, 
which  nothing  seemed  able  to  dis- 
turb, as  he  had  done  at  her  delirium. 
The  Salem  people  stood  aloof,  as  Mrs 
Vincent  perceived,  with  keen  femi- 
nine observation.  She  could  not  per- 
suade herself,  as  she  had  tried  to  per- 
suade Mrs  Tozer,  that  the  landlady 
answered  inquiries  at  the  door  by 
way  of  leaving  the  sick-room  quiet. 
The  fact  was,  that  except  Lady 
Western's  fine  footman,  the  sight 
of  whom  at  the  minister's  door  was 
far  from  desirable,  nobody  came  to 
make  inquiries  except  Mrs  Tufton 
and  Phcebe  Tozer,  the  latter  of  whom 
found  no  encouragement  in  her 


visits.  Politic  on  all  other  points, 
the  widow  could  not  deny  herself, 
when  circumstances  put  it  in  her 
power  to  extinguish  Phoebe.  Mrs 
Vincent  would  not  have  harmed  a 
fly,  but  it  gave  her  a  certain  plea- 
sure to  wound  the  rash  female 
bosom  which  had,  as  she  supposed, 
formed  plans  of  securing  her  son. 
As  for  Tozer  himself,  his  visits  had 
almost  ceased.  He  was  scarcely  to 
be  seen  even  in  the  shop,  into  which 
sometimes  the  minister  himself 
gazed  disconsolately  when  he  stray- 
ed out  in  the  twilight  to  walk  his 
cares  away.  The  good  butterman 
was  otherwise  employed.  He  was 
wrestling  with  Pigeon  in  many  a 
close  encounter,  holding  little  com- 
mittees in  the  back  parlour.  On 
his  single  arm  and  strength  he  felt 
it  now  to  depend  whether  or  not 
the  pastor  could  tide  it  over,  and 
be  pulled  through. 

As  for  Vincent  himself,  he  had 
retired  from  the  conflict.  He  paid 
no  visits ;  with  a  certain  half-con- 
scious falling  back  upon  the  one 
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thing  he  could  do  best,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  sermons.  At  least  he 
shut  himself  up  to  write  morning 
after  morning,  and  remained  all  day 
dull  and  undisturbed,  brooding  over 
his  work.  The  congregation  some- 
how got  to  hear  of  his  abstraction. 
And  to  the  offended  mind  of  Salem 
there  was  something  imposing  in 
the  idea  of  the  minister,  misunder- 
stood and  unappreciated,  thus  re- 
tiring from  the  field,  and  devoting 
himself  to  "study."  Even  Mrs 
Pigeon  owned  to  herself  a  certain 
respect  for  the  foe  who  did  not 
humble  himself,  but  withdrew  with 
dignity  into  the  intrenchments  of 
his  own  position.  It  was  fine ;  but 
it  was  not  the  thing  for  Salem. 
Mrs  Brown  had  a  tea-party  on  the 
Thursday,  to  which  the  pastor  was 
not  even  invited,  but  where  there 
were  great  and  manifold  discussions 
about  him,  and  where  the  Tozers 
found  themselves  an  angry  mino- 
rity, suspected  on  all  sides.  "  A  pas- 
tor as  makes  himself  agreeable  here 
and  there,  but  don't  take  no  thought 
for  the  good  of  the  flock  in  general, 
ain't  a  man  to  get  on  in  our  connec- 
tion/' said  Mrs  Pigeon,  with  a  toss 
of  her  head  at  Phoebe,  who  blushed 
over  all  her  pink  arms  and  shoulders 
with  mingled  gratification  and  dis- 
composure. Mrs  Tozer  herself  re- 
ceived this  insinuation  without  any 
violent  disclaimer.  "  For  my  part, 
I  can't  say  as  the  minister  hasn't 
made  himself  very  agreeable  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,"  said  that 
j  udicious  woman.  "  It' s  well  know  n 
as  friends  can't  come  amiss  to  Tozer 
and  me.  Dinner  or  supper,  we 
never  can  be  took  wrong,  not  being 
fine  folks,  but  comfortable,"  said 
the  butterman's  wife,  directing  her 
eyes  visibly  to  Mrs  Pigeon,  who  was 
not  understood  to  be  liberal  in  her 
housekeeping.  Poor  Phoebe  was 
not  so  discriminating.  When  she 
retired  into  a  corner  with  her  com- 
panions, Phcebe's  injured  feelings 
disclosed  themselves.  "  I  am  sure 
he  never  said  anything  to  me  that 
he  might  not  have  said  to  any  one," 
she  confessed  to  Maria  Pigeon;  "it 
is  very  hard  to  have  people  look  so 


at  me  when  perhaps  he  means  no- 
thing at  all,"  said  Phoebe,  half  de- 
jected, half  important.  Mrs  Pigeon 
heard  the  unguarded  confession, 
and  made  use  of  it  promptly,  not 
careful  for  her  consistency. 

"  I  said  when  you  had  all  set  your 
hearts  on  a  young  man,  that  it  was  a 
foolish  thing  to  do,"  said  poor  Vin- 
cent's skilful  opponent ;  "  I  said 
he'd  be  sure  to  cornea-dangling  about 
our  houses,  and  a-trifling  with  the 
affections  of  our  girls.  It'll  be  well 
if  it  doesn't  come  too  true ;  not  as  I 
want  to  pretend  to  be  wiser  nor 
other  folks — but  I  said  so,  as  you'll 
remember,  Mrs  Brown,  the  very  first 
day  Mr  Vincent  preached  in  Salem. 
I  said,  *  He's  not  bad-looking,  and 
he's  young  and  has  genteel  ways, 
and  the  girls  don't  know  no  better. 
You  mark  my  words,  if  he  don't 
make  some  mischief  in  Carlingford 
afore  all's  done,' — and  I  only  hope 
as  it  won't  come  too  true." 

"  Them  as  is  used  to  giddy  girls, 
gets  timid,  as-  is  natural,"  said  Mrs 
Tozer  ;  "  it's  different  where  there 
is  only  one,  aind  she  a  quiet  one. 
I  can't  say  as  I  ever  thought  a 
young  man  was  more  taking  for 
being  a  minister  ;  but  there  can't 
be  no  doubt  as  it  must  be  harder 
upon  you,  ma'am,  as  has  four 
daughters,  than  me  as  has  only  one 
— and  she  a  quiet  one,"  added  the 
deacon's  wife,  with  a  glance  of  ma- 
ternal pride  at  Phrebe,  who  was 
just  then  enfolding  the  spare  form 
of  Maria  Pigeon  in  an  artless  em- 
brace, and  who  looked  in  her  pink 
wreath  and  whits  muslin  dress, 
"  quite  the  lady,"  at  least  in  her 
mother's  eyes. 

"The  quiet  ones  is  the  deep 
ones,"  said  Tozer,  interfering,  as  a 
wise  man  ought,  in  the  female  duel, 
as  it  began  to  get  intense.  "Phoebe's 
my  girl,  and  I  don't  deny  being 
fond  of  her,  as  is  natural ;  but  she 
ain't  so  innocent  as  not  to  know 
how  things  is  working,  and  what 
meaning  is  in  some  folks'  minds. 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there, 
and  it's  time  as  we  was  going 
away." 

"  Not  before  we've  had  prayers," 
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said  Mrs  Brown.  "  I  was  surprised 
the  first  time  I  see  Mr  Vincent  in 
your  house,  Mr  Tozer,  as  we  all 
parted  like  heathens  without  a 
blessing,  specially  being  all  chapel 
folks,  and  of  one  way  of  thinking. 
Our  ways  is  different  in  this  house  ; 
and  though  we're  in  a  comfortless 
kind  of  condition,  and  no  better 
than  if  we  hadn't  no  minister,  still 
as  there's  you  and  Mr  Pigeon 
here " 

The  tea-party  thus  concluded 
with  a  still  more  distinct  sense  of 
the  pastor's  shortcomings.  There 
was  nobody  to  "  give  prayers  "  but 
Pigeon  and  Tozer.  For  all  social 
purposes,  the  flock  in  Salem  might 
as  well  have  had  no  minister.  The 
next  little  committee  held  in  the 
back  parlour  at  the  butter-shop  was 
still  more  unsatisfactory.  While  it 
was  in  progress,  Mr  Vincent  him- 
self appeared,  and  had  to  be  taken 
solemnly  up-stairs  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  there  was  no  fire,  and 
where  the  hum  of  the  voices  be- 
low was  very  audible,  as  Mrs  Tozer 
and  Phoebe,  getting  blue  with  cold, 
sat  vainly  trying  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  pastor. 

"  Pa  has  some  business  people 
with  him  in  the  parlour,"  explained 
Phoebe,  who  was  very  tender  and 
sympathetic,  as  might  be  expected ; 
but  it  did  not  require  a  very  bril- 
liant intelligence  to  divine  that 
the  business  under  discussion  was 
the  minister,  even  if  Mrs  Tozer' s 
solemnity,  and  the  anxious  care 
with  which  he  was  conveyed  past 
the  closed  door  of  the  parlour,  had 
not  already  filled  the  mind  of  the 
pastor  with  suspicion. 

"  Go  down  and  let  your  pa  know 
as  Mr  Vincent's  here,"  said  Mrs 
Tozer,  after  this  uncomfortable 
seance  had  lasted  half -an -hour  ; 
"and  he's  not  to  keep  them  men 
no  longer  than  he  can  help  ;  and 
presently  we'll  have  a  bit  of  supper 
— that's  what  I  enjoy,  that  is,  Mr 
Vincent ;  no  ceremony  like  there 
must  be  at  a  party,  but  just  to  take 
us  as  we  are  ;  and  we  can't  be 
took  amiss,  Tozer  and  me.  There's 
always  a  bit  of  something  comfort- 
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able  for  supper,  and  no  friend  as 
could  be  made  so  welcome  as  the 
minister,"  added  the  good  woman, 
growing  more  and  more  civil  as  she 
came  to  her  wits'  end  ;  for  had  not 
Pigeon  and  Brown  been  asked  to 
share  that  something  comfortable  1 
For  the  first  time  it  was  a  relief  to 
the  butterman's  household  when 
the  pastor  declined  the  impromptu 
invitation,  and  went  resolutely 
away.  His  ears,  sharpened  by 
suspicion,  recognised  'the  familiar 
voices  in  the  parlour,  where  the 
door  was  ajar  when  he  went  out 
again.  Vincent  could  not  have 
imagined  that  to  feel  himself  un- 
welcome at  Tozer' s  would  have 
had  any  effect  whatever  upon  his 
preoccupied  mind,  or  that  to  pass 
almost  within  hearing  of  one  of  the 
discussions  which  must  inevitably 
be  going  on  about  him  among  the 
managers  of  Salem,  could  quicken 
his  pulse  or  disturb  his  composure. 
But  it  was  so,  notwithstanding. 
He  had  come  out  at  the  entreaty 
of  his  mother,  half  unwillingly, 
anticipating,  with  the  liveliest  re- 
alisation of  all  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, an  evening  spent  at 
that  big  table  in  the  back  par- 
lour, and  something  comfortable 
to  supper.  He  came  back  again 
tingling  with  curiosity,  indigna- 
tion, and  suppressed  defiance.  The 
something  comfortable  had  not 
this  time  been  prepared  for  him. 
He  was  being  discussed,  not  enter- 
tained, in  the  parlour ;  and  Mrs 
Tozer  and  Phoebe,  in  the  chill  fine 
drawing-room  up-stairs,  where  the 
gas  was  blazing  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  fire 
— shivering  with  cold  and  civility — 
had  been  as  much  disconcerted  by 
his  appearance  as  if  they  too  were 
plotting  against  him.  Mr  Vincent 
returned  to  his  sermon  not  without 
some  additional  fire.  He  had  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  over  his  sermon 
that  week  ;  it  was  rather  learned, 
and  very  elaborate,  and  a  little — dull. 
The  poor  minister  felt  very  consci- 
ous of  the  fact,  but  could  not  help 
it.  He  was  tempted  to  put  it  in 
the  fire,  and  begin  again,  when  he 
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returned  that  Friday  evening,  smart- 
ing with  those  little  stinging  arrows 
of  slight  and  injury ;  but  it  was  too 
late :  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  "  coorse  "  which  Tozer  had  laid 
so  much  store  by.  Vincent  concluded 
the  elaborate  production  by  a  few 
sharp  sentences,  which  he  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  did  not  redeem 
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it,  and  explained  to  his  mother, 
with  a  little  ill-temper,  as  she 
thought,  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind  about  visiting  the  Tozers  that 
night.  Mrs  Vincent  did  Arthur 
injustice  as  she  returned  to  Susan's 
room,  where  again  matters  looked 
very  sadly;  and  so  the  troubled 
week  came  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Sunday !  It  came  again,  the  in- 
evitable morning.  There  are  pa- 
thetic stories  current  in  the  world 
about  most  of  the  other  professions 
that  claim  the  ear  of  the  public ; 
how  lawyers  prepare  great  speeches, 
which  are  to  open  for  them  the 
gates  of  the  future,  in  the  midst  of 
the  killing  anxieties  of  life  and 
poverty — how  mimes  and  players 
of  all  descriptions  keep  the  world 
in  laughter  while  their  hearts  are 
breaking.  But  few  people  think 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  priest, 
whom,  let  trouble  or  anxiety  come 
as  they  please,  necessity  will  have 
in  the  inexorable  pulpit  Sunday 
after  Sunday.  So  Vincent  thought 
as  he  put  on  his  Geneva  gown  in 
his  little  vestry,  with  the  raw  Feb- 
ruary air  coming  in  at  the  open 
window,  and  his  sermon,  which 
was  dull,  lying  on  the  table  beside 
him.  It  was  dull — he  knew  it  in 
his  heart ;  but  after  all  the  strain 
of  passion  he  had  been  held  at, 
what  was  to  preserve  him  any  more 
than  another  from  the  unavoidable 
lassitude  and  blank  that  followed  1 
Still  it  was  not  agreeable  to  know 
that  Salem  was  crowded  to  the 
door,  and  that  this  sermon,  upon 
which  the  minister  looked  ruefully, 
was  laboured  and  feeble,  without 
any  divine  spark  to  enlighten  it,  or 
power  to  touch  the  hearts  of  other 
men.  The  consciousness  that  it 
was  dull  would,  the  preacher  knew, 
make  it  duller  still — its  heaviness 
would  affect  himself  as  well  as  his 
audience.  Still  that  was  not  to  be 
helped  now ;  there  it  lay,  ready  for 
utterance  ;  and  here  in  his  Geneva 
gown,  with  the  sound  in  his  ears 


of  all  the  stream  of  entering  wor- 
shippers who  were  then  arranging 
themselves  in  the  pews  of  Salem, 
stood  the  minister  prepared  to 
speak.  There  was,  as  Vincent  di- 
vined, a  great  crowd — so  great  a 
crowd  that  various  groups  stood  dur- 
ing the  whole  service,  which,  by  dint 
of  being  more  laboured  and  feeble 
than  usual,  was  longer  too.  With  a 
certain  dulness  of  feeling,  half  de- 
spairing, the  minister  accomplished 
the  preliminary  devotions,  and  was 
just  opening  his  Bible  to  begin  the 
work  of  the  day  when  his  startled 
eye  caught  a  most  unlooked-for 
accession  to  the  flock.  Immedi- 
ately before  him,  in  the  same  pew 
with  Mrs  Tozer  and  Phcebe,  what 
was  that  beautiful  vision  that  struck 
him  dumb  for  the  moment  1  Tozer 
himself  had  brought  her  in  during 
the  prayers,  through  the  groups  that 
occupied  the  passage,  to  his  own 
seat,  where  she  sat  expanding  her 
rustling  plumage,  and  looking  round 
with  all  her  natural  sweetness,  and 
a  kind  of  delightful  unconscious 
patronage  and  curiosity,  upon  the 
crowd  of  unknown  people  who  were 
nobody  in  Carlingford.  The  sight 
of  her  struck  the  young  Noncon- 
formist dumb.  He  took  some  mo- 
ments to  recover  himself,  ere,  with 
a  pang  in  his  heart,  he  began  his 
dull  sermon.  It  mattered  nothing 
to  Lady  Western  what  kind  of  a 
sermon  he  preached.  She  was  not 
clever,  and  probably  would  never 
know  the  difference  ;  but  it  went 
to  the  young  man's  heart,  an  addi- 
tional pang  of  humiliation,  to  think 
that  it  was  not  his  best  he  had  to 
set  before  that  unexpected  hearer. 
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What  had  brought  the  beauty  here  1 
Vincent's  dazzled  eyes  did  not  make 
out  for  some  time  the  dark  spare 
figure  beside  her,  all  sunned  over 
with  the  rays  of  her  splendour. 
Mrs  Tozer  and  Phoebe  on  one  side, 
proud  yet  half  affronted,  contem- 
plating with  awe  and  keen  observa- 
tion the  various  particulars  of  Lady 
Western's  dress,  were  not  more  un- 
like her,  reposing  in  her  soft  beauty 
within  the  hard  wooden  enclosure 
of  the  pew,  beaming  upon  every- 
body in  sweet  ease  and  composure — 
than  was  the  agitated  restless  face, 
with  gleaming  uncertain  eyes  that 
flashed  everywhere,  which  appeared 
at  her  other  side  when  Vincent 
came  to  be  able  to  see.  He  preach- 
ed his  sermon  with  a  certain  self- 
disgust  growing  more  and  more 
intense  every  time  he  ventured  to 
glance  at  that  strange  line  of  faces. 
The  only  attentive  hearer  in  Tozer' s 
pew  was  Lady  Western,  who  looked 
up  at  the  young  minister  steadily 
with  her  sweet  eyes,  and  listened 
with  all  the  gracious  propriety  that 
belonged  to  her.  The  Tozers,  for 
their  part,  drawn  up  in  their  end 
of  the  seat,  gave  a  very  divided  at- 
tention, being  chiefly  occupied  with 
Lady  Western ;  and  as  for  Mrs 
Hilyard,  the  sight  of  her  restless 
ness  and  nervous  agitation  would 
have  been  pitiful  had  anybody 
there  been  sufficiently  interested  to 
observe  it.  Mr  Vincent's  sermon 
certainly  did  not  secure  that  wan- 
dering mind.  All  her  composure 
had  deserted  this  strange  woman. 
Now  and  then  she  almost  rose  up 
by  way  apparently  of  relieving  the 
restless  fever  that  possessed  her ; 
her  nervous  hands  wandered  among 
the  books  of  the  Tozer  pew  with 
an  incessant  motion.  Her  eyes 
gleamed  in  all  directions  with  a 
wistful  anxiety  and  suspicion.  All 
this  went  on  while  Vincent 
preached  his  sermon  ;  he  had  no 
eyes  for  the  other  people  in  the 
place.  Now  and  then  the  young 
man  became  rhetorical,  and  threw 
in  here  and  there  a  wild  flourish  to 
break  the  deadness  of  his  discourse, 
with  no  success,  as  he  saw.  He 
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read  tedium  in  all  the  lines  of  faces 
before  him  as  he  came  to  a  close 
with  a  dull  despair — in  all  the  faces 
except  that  sweet  face  never  dis- 
turbed out  of  its  lovely  calm  of 
attention,  which  would  have  listened 
to  the  Dissenting  minister  quite  as 
calmly  had  he  preached  like  Paul. 
With  a  sensation  that  this  was 
one  of  the  critical  moments  of  his 
fate,  and  that  he  had  failed  in  it, 
Vincent  dropped  into  his  seat  in 
exhaustion  and  self-disgust,  while 
his  hearers  got  up  to  sing  their 
hymn.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Tozer  walked  up  through  the  aisle, 
steadily,  yet  with  his  heart  beating 
louder  than  usual,  and  ascended  the 
pulpit  stairs  to  give  forth  that  inti- 
mation which  had  been  agreed  upon 
in  the  back  parlour  on  Friday.  The 
minister  was  disturbed  in  his  un- 
comfortable repose  by  the  entrance 
of  the  deacon  into  the  pulpit,  where 
the  worthy  butterman  seated  him- 
self by  Vincent's  side.  The  uncon- 
scious congregation  sang  its  hymn, 
while  the  Nonconformist,  rousing 
up,  looked  with  surprised  eyes  upon 
his  unexpected  companion ;  yet 
there  were  bosoms  in  the  flock 
which  owned  a  thrill  of  emotion  as 
Tozer' s  substantial  person  partially 
disappeared  from  view  behind  the 
crimson  cushion.  Pho3be  left  off 
singing,  and  subsided  into  tears  and 
her  seat.  Mrs  Pigeon  lifted  up  her 
voice  and  expanded  her  person  ; 
meanwhile  Tozer  whispered  omin- 
ously, with  a  certain  agitation,  in 
his  pastor's  ear — 

"  .It's  three  words  of  an  intima- 
tion as  I'd  like  to  give — nothing 
of  no  importance ;  a  meeting  of  the 
flock  as  some  of  us  would  like  to 
call,  if  it's  quite  agreeable — nothing 
as  you  need  mind,  Mr  Vincent.  We 
wouldn't  go  for  to  occupy  your  time, 
sir,  attending  of  it.  There  wasn't 
no  opportunity  to  tell  you  before. 
I'll  give  it  out,  if  it's  agreeable," 
said  Tozer,  with  hesitation" — "  or  if 
you'd  rather " 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  the  minister 
quickly.  He  took  the  paper  out  of 
the  butterman' s  hand,  who  drew 
back  uncomfortable  and  embar- 
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rassed,  wishing  himself  anywhere 
in  the  world  but  in  the  pulpit,  from 
which  that  revolutionary  document 
menaced  the  startled  pastor  with 
summary  deposition.  It  was  a  suffi- 
ciently simple  notice  of  a  meeting 
to  be  held  on  the  following  Mon- 
day evening,  in  the  schoolroom, 
which  was  the  scene  of  all  the  tea 
and  other  meetings  of  Salem.  This, 
however,  was  no  tea-meeting.  Vin- 
cent drew  his  breath  hard,  and 
changed  colour,  as  he  bent  down 
under  the  shadow  of  the  pulpit- 
cushion  and  the  big  Bible,  and  read 
this  dangerous  document.  Mean- 
while the  flock  sang  their  hymn,  to 
which  Tozer,  much  discomposed, 
added  a  few  broken  notes  of  tremul- 
ous bass  as  he  sat  by  the  minister's 
side.  When  Mr  Vincent  again  raised 
his  head,  and  sat  erect  with  the 
notice  in  his  hand,  the  troubled 
deacon  made  vain  attempts  to  catch 
his  eye,  and  ask  what  was  to  be 
done.  The  Nonconformist  made  no 
reply  to  these  telegraphic  commu- 
nications. When  the  singing  was 
ended  he  rose,  still  with  the  paper 
in  his  hand,  and  faced  the  congre- 
gation, where  he  no  longer  saw  one 
face  with  a  vague  background  of 
innumerable  other  faces,  but  had 
suddenly  woke  up  to  behold  his 
battleground  and  field  of  warfare, 
in  which  everything  dear  to  him 
was  suddenly  assailed.  Unawares 
the  assembled  people,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  special  sensation  from  the 
sermon,  woke  up  also  at  the  sight 
of  Vincent' s  face.  He  read  the  notice 
to  them  with  a  voice  that  tingled 
through  the  place ;  then  he  paused. 
"  This  meeting  is  one  of  which  I  have 
not  been  informed,"  said  Vincent. 
"  It  is  one  which  I  am  not  asked  to 
attend.  I  invite  you  to  it,  all  who  are 
here  present ;  and  I  invite  you  there- 
after," continued  the  minister,  with 
an  unconscious  elevation  of  his 
head,  "  to  meet  me  on  the  following 
evening  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
to  you.  Probably  the  business  will 
be  much  the  same  on  both  occasions, 
but  it  will  be  approached  from  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  question.  I  invite 
you  to  meet  on  Monday,  according 


to  this  notice  ;  and  I  invite  you  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  same  place  and  hour, 
to  meet  me." 

Vincent  did  not  hear  the  audible 
hum  and  buzz  of  surprise  and  ex- 
citement which  ran  through  his 
startled  flock.  He  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  what  Tozer  said  to  him 
when  all  was  over.  He  lingered  in 
his  vestry,  taking  off  his  gown,  until 
he  could  hear  Lady  Western's  car- 
riage drive  off  after  an  interval  of 
lingering.  The  young  Dowager  had 
gone  out  slowly,  thinking  to  see 
him,  and  comfort  him  with  a  com- 
pliment about  his  sermon,  concern- 
ing the  quality  of  which  she  was  not 
critical.  She  was  sorry  in  her  kind 
heart  to  perceive  his  troubled  looks, 
and  to  discover  that  somehow,  she 
could  not  quite  understand  how, 
something  annoying  and  unexpected 
had  occurred  to  him.  And  then  this 
uneasy  companion,  to  whom  he  had 
bound  her,  and  whose  strange  agi- 
tation and  wonderful  change  of 
aspect  Lady  Western  could  in  no 
way  account  for — But  the  carriage 
rolled  away  at  last,  not  without  re- 
luctance, while  the  minister  still 
remained  in  his  vestry.  Then  he 
hurried  home,  speaking  to  no  one. 
Mrs  Vincent  did  not  understand  her 
son  all  day,  nor  even  next  morning, 
when  he  might  have  been  supposed 
to  have  time  to  calm  down.  He  was 
very  silent,  but  no  longer  dreamy 
or  languid,  or  lost  in  the  vague  dis- 
content and  dejection  with  which 
she  was  familiar.  On  the  contrary, 
the  minister  had  woke  up  out  of 
that  abstraction.  He  was  wonder- 
fully alert,  open-eyed,  full  of  occu- 
pation. When  he  sat  down  to  his 
writing-table  it  was  not  to  muse, 
with  his  pen  in  his  languid  fingers, 
now  and  then  putting  down  a  sen- 
tence, but  to  write  straight  forward 
with  evident  fire  and  emphasis.  He 
was  very  tender  to  herself,  but  he 
did  not  tell  her  anything.  Some 
new  cloud  had  doubtless  appeared 
on  the  firmament  where  there  was 
little  need  for  any  further  clouds. 
The  widow  rose  on  the  Monday 
morning  with  a  presentiment  of  ca- 
lamity on  her  mind — rose  from  the 
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bed  in  Susan's  room  which  she  oc- 
cupied for  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
night,  sometimes  snatching  a  mo- 
mentary sleep,  which  Susan's  small- 
est movement  interrupted.  Her 
heart  was  rent  in  two  between  her 
children.  She  went  from  Susan's 
bedside,  where  her  daughter  lay  in 
dumb  apathy,  not  to  be  roused  by 
anything  that  could  be  said  or  done, 
to  minister  wistfully  at  Arthur's 
breakfast,  which,  with  her  heart  in 
her  throat,  the  widow  made  a  piti- 
ful pretence  of  sharing.  She  could 
not  ask  him  questions.  She  was 
silent,  too,  in  her  great  love  and 
sorrow.  Seeing  some  new  trouble 
approaching — wistfully  gazing  into 
the  blank  skies  before  her,  to  dis- 
cover, if  that  were  possible,  without 
annoying  Arthur,  or  compromis- 
ing him,  what  it  was ;  but  rather 
than  compromise  or  annoy  him,  con- 
tenting herself  not  to  know — the 
greatest  stretch  of  endurance  to 
which  as  yet  she  had  constrained 
her  spirit. 

Arthur  did  not  go  out  all  that 
Monday.  Even  in  the  house  a  cer- 
tain excitement  was  visible  to  Mrs 
Vincent's  keen  observation.  The 
landlady  herself  made  her  appear- 
ance in  tears  to  clear  away  the  re- 
mains of  the  minister's  dinner. 
"  I  hope,  sir,  as  you  don't  think 
what's  past  and  gone  has  made  no 
difference  on  me,"  said  that  tearful 
woman  in  Mrs  Vincent's  hearing; 
"  it  ain't  me  as  would  ever  give  my 
support  to  such  doings."  When 
the  widow  asked,  "What  doings'?" 
Arthur  only  smiled  and  made  some 
half  articulate  remark  about  gossip, 
which  his  mother  of  course  treated 
at  its  true  value.  As  the  dark 
wintry  afternoon  closed  in,  •  Mrs 
Vincent's  anxiety  increased  under 
the  influence  of  the  landlady's  Sun- 
day dress,  in  which  she  was  visible 
progressing  about  the  passages,  and 
warning  her  husband  to  mind  he 
wasn't  late.  At  last  Mrs  Tufton 
called,  and  the  minister's  mother 
came  to  a  true  understanding  of 
the  state  of  affairs.  Mrs  Tufton 
was  unsettled  and  nervous,  filled 
with  a  not  unexhilarating  excite- 
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ment,  and  all  the  heat  of  partisan- 
ship. "Don't  you  take  on,"  said 
the  good  little  woman ;  "  Mr  Tufton 
is  going  to  the  meeting  to  tell  them 
his  sentiments  about  his  young 
brother.  My  dear,  they  will  never 
go  against  what  Mr  Tufton  says  : 
and  if  I  should  mount  upon  the 
platform  and  make  a  speech  myself, 
there  shan't  be  anything  done  that 
could  vex  you  ;  for  we  always  said 
he  was  a  precious  young  man,  and 
a  credit  to  the  connection ;  and  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  us  all  to  let 
the  Pigeons,  or  such  people,  have  it 
all  their  own  way."  Mrs  Vincent 
managed  to  ascertain  all  the  parti- 
culars from  the  old  minister's  wife. 
When  she  was  gone,  the  widow  sat 
down  a  little  with  a  very  desolate 
heart  to  think  it  all  over.  Ar- 
thur, with  a  new  light  in  his  eye, 
and  determination  in  his  face,  was 
writing  in  the  sitting-room ;  but 
Arthur's  mother  could  not  sit  still 
as  he  did,  and  imagine  the  scene 
in  the  Salem  schoolroom,  and  how 
everybody  discussed  and  sat  upon 
her  boy,  and  decided  all  the  mo- 
mentous future  of  his  young  life  in 
this  private  inquisition.  She  went 
back,  however,  beside  him,  and 
poured  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  him, 
and  managed  to  swallow  one  for 
herself,  talking  about  Susan  and 
indifferent  household  matters,  while 
the  evening  wore  on  and  the  hour 
of  the  meeting  approached.  A  little 
before  that  hour  Mrs  Vincent  left 
Arthur,  with  an  injunction  not  to 
come  into  the  sick-room  that  even- 
ing until  she  sent  for  him,  as  she 
thought  Susan  would  sleep.  As 
she  left  the  room  the  landlady 
went  down-stairs,  gorgeous  in  her 
best  bonnet  and  shawl,  with  all  the 
personal  satisfaction  which  a  mem- 
ber of  a  flock  naturally'  feels  when 
called  to  a  bed  of  justice  to  decide 
the  future  destiny  of  its  head.  The 
minister's  fate  was  in  the  hands  of 
his  people  ;  and  it  was  with  a  plea- 
surable sensation  that,  from  every 
house  throughout  Grove  Street  and 
the  adjacent  regions,  the  good 
people  were  going  forth  to  decide 
it.  As  for  the  minister's  mother, 
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she  went  softly  back  to  Susan's 
room,  where  the  nurse,  who  was 
Mrs  Vincent's  assistant,  had  taken 
her  place.  "  She  looks  just  the 
same,"  said  the  poor  mother. 
"  Just  the  same,"  echoed  the  at- 
tendant. "  I  don't  think  myself  as 

there'll  be   no   change  until- " 

Mrs  Vincent  turned  away  silently 
in  her  anguish  which  she  dared  not 
indulge.  She  wrapped  herself  in  a 
black  shawl,  and  took  out  the  thick 
veil  of  crape  which  she  had  worn 
in  her  first  mourning.  Nobody 
could  recognise  her  under  that 
screen.  But  it  was  with  a  pang 
that  she  tied  that  sign  of  woe  over 
her  pale  face.  The  touch  of  the 
crape  made  her  shiver.  Perhaps 
she  was  but  forestalling  the  mourn- 
ing which,  in  her  age  and  weakness, 
she  might  have  to  renew  again. 
With  such  thoughts  she  went  softly 
through  the  wintry  lighted  streets 
towards  Salem.  As  she  approached 
the  door,  groups  of  people  going  the 
same  way  brushed  past  her  through 
Grove  Street.  Lively  people,  talk- 
ing with  animation,  pleased  with 
this  new  excitement,  declaring, 
sometimes  so  loudly  that  she  could 
hear  them  as  they  passed,  what  side 
they  were  on,  and  that  they,  for 
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their  part,  were  going  to  vote  for 
the  minister  to  give  him  another 
trial.  The  little  figure  in  those 
black  robes,  with  anxious  looks 
shrouded  under  the  crape  veil,  went 
on  among  the  rest  to  the  Salem 
schoolroom.  She  took  her  seat 
close  to  the  door,  and  saw  Tozer 
and  Pigeon,  and  the  rest  of  the 
deacons,  getting  upon  the  platform, 
where  on  occasions  more  festive  the 
chairman  and  the  leading  people 
had  tea.  The  widow  looked  through 
her  veil  at  the  butterman  and  the 
poulterer  with  one  keen  pang  of  re- 
sentment, of  which  she  repented 
instantly.  She  did  not  despise  them 
as  another  might  have  done.  They 
were  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  place,  and  her  son's  fate,  his 
reputation,  his  young  life,  all  that 
he  had  or  could  hope  for  in  the 
world,  was  in  their  hands.  The 
decision  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  land  was  not  so  important 
to  Arthur  as  that  of  the  poulterer 
and  the  butterman.  There  they 
stood,  ready  to  open  their  session, 
their  inquisition,  their  solemn  tri- 
bunal. The  widow  drew  her  veil 
close,  and  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether to  sustain  herself.  It  was 
Pigeon  who  was  about  to  speak. 
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THEEE  are  men  continually  pass- 
ing from  among  us  whose  character 
and  powers  have  been  of  no  com- 
mon order,  but  of  whom,  outside 
the  limited  circle  of  private  friends, 
very  little  indeed  is  known,  and 
that  little  not  always  their  best  or 
highest  aspect.  They  leave  their 
mark  upon  their  own  generation, 
not  as  they  might  have  done,  but 
as  what  we  call  circumstances  have 
admitted.  Sometimes  the  early 
promise  has  been  great,  and  there 
appears  no  adequate  explanation 
why  it  should  not  have  been  fulfilled. 
If  such  explanation  could  be  given, 
the  secret  of  it  rests  with  a  few,  and 
the  public,  perhaps  from  delicacy, 
perhaps  from  indifference,  does  not 
care  to  seek  it.  Their  lives  seem 
failures  ;  and  it  is  only  a  higher 
court  of  appeal  than  either  contem- 
porary opinion,  or  the  judgment  of 
posterity,  that  can  decide  how  far 
they  really  were  or  were  not  so. 

Of  these  was  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  whose  posthumous  volume 
of  poems  will  form  almost  his  only 
remembrance  to  future  generations. 
Yet  these  are  a  very  limited  and 
imperfect  sample  of  his  mind  :  pro- 
bably by  no  means  what  he  would 
himself  have  desired  to  be  judged 
by.  Striking  and  remarkable  they 
are  in  many  ways  ;  and  the  warm 
admiration  of  regretful  friends,  who 
cherish  them  as  the  only  tangible 
fruit  of  a  mind  of  a  very  high  order 
• — a  legacy  from  a  noble  and  kindly 
spirit  too  early  called  away — will 
probably  secure  for  them  a  place 
in  public  favour  which  otherwise 
they  might  scarcely  have  obtain- 
ed, well  as  they  deserve  it.  They 
have  no  right  on  this  account 
to  claim  any  degree  of  exemp- 
tion from  criticism  ;  but  they  will 
be  read  with  an  additional  inte- 
rest by  those  who  know  that  they 
are  only  the  leisure  fancies  of 


a  mind  that  was  always  active, 
which  never  shrank  from  the  hard- 
er and  more  prosaic  work  of  life, 
and  which,  under  different  circum- 
stances, might  have  left  for  itself  a 
more  enduring  record. 

For  this  reason,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  poems  them- 
selves, which  will  already  be  in  the 
hands  of  many  of  our  readers,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  something 
of  the  writer;  who,  known  and 
loved  by  very  many,  was  not  care- 
ful to  seek,  and  certainly  did  not 
obtain,  any  very  prominent  place 
in  the  public  eye.  There  needs 
the  less  apology  for  this,  because 
the  short  "Memoir"  which  the 
editor  has  prefixed  to  the  volume 
must  be  called  unsatisfactory.  Mr 
Palgrave  has  done  his  work  no 
doubt  in  an  affectionate  spirit,  and 
we  have  no  wish  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  his  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  friend ;  but  assuredly  he  tells 
us  very  little  of  what  we  should 
have  liked  to  know.  If  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  introduce 
the  poems  themselves  by  any  per- 
sonal notice  of  their  author,  it  was 
worth  while  to  make  it  fuller  and 
more  intelligible  to  those  many 
readers  who  may  have  hitherto 
scarcely  known  him  even  by  name. 
The  editor  would  have  done  well 
to  have  remembered  in  this  as  in 
another  case,  that  what  the  public 
would  be  glad  to  have  from  him 
was  not  opinions,  but  facts  ;  that 
if  the  poems  he  was  editing  were 
really  worth  reprinting  in  a  collect- 
ed form,  there  was  no  need  of  any- 
thing like  the  pun7  editorial ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  were 
not  good  enough  to  make  an  audi- 
ence for  themselves,  no  amount 
of  admiration  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Palgrave  would  force  them  upon 
unwilling  readers  as  genuine  inspir- 
ation. It  would  have  been  better, 
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if  possible,  to  have  given  us  some- 
thing more  of  the  data  upon  which 
Mr  Clough's  friends  formed  their 
estimate  of  his  powers.     Did  such 
a  man  leave  behind  no  literary  me- 
moranda  or   correspondence   from 
which  something  of  this  kind  could 
have  been  gathered  1  We  are  quite 
aware  what  a  crying  nuisance  "  Lives 
and  Correspondence"  have  become ; 
and  we  are  thankful  to  the  present 
editor  for  the  good  sense  which  has 
prevented  him  from  rushing  into 
that  extreme,  and  printing,  as  has 
been  done  too  often  of  late,  private 
letters  which  were  never  worth  print 
at  any  time,  and  whose  publication, 
even  if  not  open  to  the  more  se- 
rious charge  of  wounding  private 
feelings,  could  only  gratify  a  miser- 
able  appetite    for    gossip    in    the 
reader,  or  a  foolish  vanity  on  the 
part  of  the  correspondent.      Still, 
we   all   naturally  desire  to   know 
something  of  the  personal  history  of 
every  man  whose  genius  charms  us  ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  provoking,  after 
reading  these  twenty-five  pages  of 
'introductory  memoir,  to  find  that 
we  know  so  much  of  what  Mr  Pal- 
grave  thinks — so  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered  from  a  somewhat  cloudy 
and  affected  expression  of  it — and 
so  little  of  what  Mr  Clough  thought, 
or  said,  or  did.     His  life,  no  doubt, 
was  mainly  a  private  life,  and  so 
may  be  said  to  be  that  with  which 
the  public  have  no  concern  ;  which 
might  have  been  a  very  excellent 
reason    for  withholding    any  me- 
moir at  all,  but  no  reason  for  put- 
ting us  off  with  such  a  meagre  one. 
Arthur   Hugh   Clough  was  cer- 
tainly, as  the  Memoir  tells  us,  born 
in  Liverpool  (January  1,  1819),  his 
father  having  settled  there  in  busi- 
ness  as   a  merchant ;  but  he  was 
of  an  ancient  Denbighshire  family, 
with    the    blood    of   knights  and 
gentlemen  :  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  school  vacations  which  he 
spent  amongst  his  relatives  in  Wales 
first  imbued  him  with  that  strong 
love  of  mountain  scenery  which  he 
is  well  known  to  have  always  re- 
tained.    A  curious  episode  in  his 
early  life,  not  without  interest  as 
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connected  with  his  subsequent  long- 
ings, was  that  when  very  young  he 
quitted  England  with  his  father  for 
the  United  States,  where  he  spent 
some  years.  It  is  very  possible  that 
faint  reminiscences  of  his  transat- 
lantic boyhood  may  have  had  some 
share  in  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  his  later  life,  and  helped  to  decide 
him  to  return  to  America,  as  he  did, 
in  search  of  his  ideal ;  but  there  are 
well-authenticated  anecdotes  which 
show  how  long  the  old  hereditary 
principles  of  the  loyal  Welsh  house 
retained  their  hold  upon  him  and 
his  brother  as  children  :  nothing,  it 
is  said,  could  for  some  time  induce 
the  boys  to  join  in  the  public  prayer 
for  the  President,  for  whom  they 
always  substituted,  in  church,  the 
"  King"  under  whom  they  had  been 
born.  Both  brothers  were  sent  to 
England  for  education,  and  after 
some  preparatory  training  entered 
Rugby  school.  How  Arthur  Clough 
became  one  of  Arnold's  most  suc- 
cessful pupils  has  been  told  by  more 
than  one  of  his  contemporaries;  ris- 
ing up  from  form  to  form  through 
the  school  with  a  rapidity  almost 
unexampled,  and  only  prevented  by 
restrictions  of  age  from  taking  his 
seat  amongst  the  best  scholars  there 
(the  Sixth)  before  he  was  sixteen. 
It  was  not  only  that  he  carried  off 
in  rapid  succession  every  prize  for 
composition,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Eng- 
lish, offered  in  the  school ;  but  his 
compositions  were  always  more  or 
less  remarkable  for  having  in  them 
stuff  of  a  very  different  and  far  more 
original  quality  than  is  usual  in 
schoolboy  exercises.  "  He  has  left 
us,"  wrote  Dr  Arnold,  after  eight 
years'  school  life,  "  ripening  gradu- 
ally in  all  excellence,  intellectual 
and  spiritual ;  not  only  full  of  hon- 
ours, but  carrying  with  him  the  re- 
spect and  love  of  all  whom  he 
has  left  behind,  and  regarded  by 
myself,  I  may  truly  say,  with  an 
affection  and  interest  hardly  less 
than  I  should  feel  for  my  own  son." 
His  love  of  writing  —  especially 
poetry  —  showed  itself  early  at 
school ;  and  more  than  one  origi- 
nal production  was  handed  about 
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amongst  his  schoolfellows  (not  al- 
ways in  the  most  complimentary  or 
reverent  spirit),  before  he  became 
editor  of  the  '  Rugby  Magazine,' 
and  one  of  its  most  prolific  contri- 
butors. He  was  justly  popular  in 
the  school  as  soon  as  his  high  quali- 
ties began  to  be  understood ;  but  it 
is  quite  a  mistake  to  say,  as  Dr  Stan- 
ley does,  and  Mr  Palgrave  quotes, 
that  he  "  mingled  freely  in  all  the 
games  and  sports  of  his  school- 
fellows." He  has  been  handed  down 
to  fame  as  having  kept  goal  "  pluck- 
ily  "  in  the  "  Sixth  match  "*  at  foot- 
ball ;  he  could  swim  well ;  but 
athletics  were  neither  his  delight 
nor  his  vocation.  He  went  to 
Oxford  with  the  Balliol  scholar- 
ship ;  at  the  examination  for  which, 
his  English  essay  is  said  to  have 
aroused  an  astonished  admiration 
amongst  the  college  authorities. 
He  missed  his  first  class — a  disap- 
pointment which  his  editor  might 
as  well  have  recorded  plainly ;  it 
happens  occasionally  to  men  of  un- 
doubted powers,  but  in  few  cases 
more  to  the  surprise  of  the  acade- 
mical public  than  in  Clough's.  He 
was  consoled  by  being  elected  to 
an  open  fellowship  at  Oriel — then 
almost  an  equal  distinction.  He 
was  soon  appointed  tutor  there, 
and  set  himself  heartily  to  the  ge- 
neral work  and  intellectual  life  of 
Oxford.  We  shall  make  no  attempt 
to  trace — probably  very  few  are  in 
a  position  to  trace  at  all  fairly — 
the  varying  phases  of  thought  and 
opinion,  which  led  him  (after  a 
temporary  adhesion  to  the  "  High 
Church"  views  which  were  then 
being  revived  at  Oxford^  to  nurse 
within  himself  a  gentle  and  sor- 
rowful impatience  of  what"  seemed 
to  him  unsatisfying  in  the  nature 
of  all  established  formulas,  and 
to  resign,  with  that  conscientious- 
ness which  marked  every  action  of 
his  life,  his  tutorship  and  fellow- 
ship of  Oriel.  But  none  can  read 
his  poetical  remains  without  at  once 
observing,  that  in  his  case  an  ear- 
nest love  of  the  truth  is  clouded 
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and  hindered  by  an  almost  morbid 
fastidiousness  in  its  recognition. 
There  seems  to  have  been  also  in 
his  character  something  of  an  inde- 
cision which  he  himself  confesses 
and  laments  in  some  of  his  earlier 
verses. 

"  How  often  sat  I  poring  o'er 

My  strange  distorted  youth, 
Seeking  in  vain,  in  all  my  store. 

One  feeling  based  on  truth  ; 
Amid  the  maze  of  petty  life 

A  clue  whereby  to  move, 
A  spot  whereon  in  toil  and  strife 

To  dare  to  rest  and  love. 
So  constant  as  my  heart  would  be, 

So  fickle  as  it  must, 
'Twere  well  for  others  arid  for  me 

'Twere  dry  as  summer  dust. 
Excitements  come,  and  act  and  speech 

Flow  freely  forth ; — but  no— 
Nor  they  nor  aught  beside  can  reach 

The  buried  world  below." 

There  are  many  other  passages 
scattered  through  the  volume  which 
give  similar  tokens  of  a  spirit  yearn- 
ing after  some  half -understood  ideal, 
and  thereby  marring  in  some  de- 
gree its  own  happiness,  and  pro- 
bably its  usefulness  in  life.  But 
the  elucidation  which  Mr  Palgrave 
offers  of  this  philosophy  is  in  itself 
rather  too  mystical  for  our  compre- 
hension; and  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably thank  us  for  confining  our 
extracts  rather  to  the  "objective" 
side  (if  we  must  use  the  word)  of 
his  poetry. 

On  leaving  Oxford  he  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  spent  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1849;  a  visit  which  bore 
its  fruit  in  a  poem  to  be  noticed 
hereafter.  Returning,  he  accepted 
the  professorship  of  English  litera- 
ture in  University  College,  London, 
and  the  wardenship  of  University 
Hall.  That  those  seats  of  learning 
were  exceedingly  glad  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  ex-tutor  of  Oriel, 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  whether 
the  favourite  son  of  Rugby  and 
Oxford  found  himself  quite  at 
home  there,  is  a  different  question. 
He  did  not  stay  there  long.  Liberty 
seemed  to  beckon  him  across  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  there  he  went,  with 
some  indefinite  intention  of  settling 
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on  the  free  soil  of  democracy,  in 
1852.  The  mixed  feelings,  and 
perhaps  undecided  object1  of  his 
voyage,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  verses,  worth  quoting  for 
themselves  : — • 

"  Green  fields  of  England  !  wheresoever 
Across  this  watery  waste  we  fare, 
Your  image  at  our  hearts  we  bear, 
Green  fields  of  England,  everywhere. 

Sweet  eyes  in  England,  I  must  flee 
Past  where  the  wave's  last  confines  be, 
Ere  your  loved  smile  I  cease  to  see, 
Sweet  eyes  in  England,  dear  to  me. 

Dear  home  in  England !  safe  and  fast 
If  but  in  thee  my  lot  lie  cast, 
The  past  shall  seem  a  nothing  past 
To  thee,  dear  home,  if  won  at  last ; 
Dear  home  in  England,  won  at  last." 

Republicanism  might  enchant  the 
fancy;  but  the  heart  was  a  loyal 
English  heart  still,  when  these  and 
the  following  were  written  : — 

"Come  back,  come  back !  across  the  flying 

foam, 

"We  hear  faint  far-off  voices  call  us  home, 
Come  back,  ye  seem  to  say ;  ye  seek  in 

vain ; 
We    went,    we    sought,    and    homeward 

turned  again. 

Come  back,  come  back  ! 

Come  back,  come  back  ;  yea  back,  indeed, 
do  go 

Sighs  panting  thick,  and  tears  that  want 
to  flow. 

Fond  fluttering  hopes  upraise  their  use- 
less wings, 

And  wishes  idly  struggle  in  the  strings. 

Come  back,  come  back  ! 

Come  back,  come  back  !  more  eager  than 

the  breeze, 

The  flying  fancies  sweep  across  the  seas, 
And  lighter  far  than  ocean's  flying  foam, 
The  heart's  fond  message  hurries  to  its 

home. 

Come  back,  come  back ! 

Come  back,  come  back  ! 

Back   flies    the    foam ;    the  hoisted  flag 

streams  back  ; 
The  long  smoke  wavers  on  the  homeward 

track; 
Back   fly  with    winds    things  which  the 

winds  obey ; 
The    strong    ship    follows  its    appointed 

way." 

Clough  made  friends — as  he  did 
everywhere — amongst  the  literary 
men  of  Boston.  But  an  appoint- 
ment now  offered  him  in  the  edu- 
cational department  of  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  amongst  other  rea- 
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sons,  decided  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. That  was  his  place  of  work, 
more  or  less,  until  his  death;  re- 
lieved by  the  change  of  foreign 
travel  when,  in  1856,  he  visited 
France  and  Germany  as  secretary 
to  the  Commission  on  Military 
Education.  He  never  spared  him- 
self in  the  matter  of  work ;  and 
even  when  he  felt  his  health  failing, 
and  his  official  duties  were  quite  as 
much  as  he  could  well  get  through, 
he  continued  his  regular  assistance 
to  Miss  Nightingale  (his  relative  by 
marriage),  much  of  the  routine  of 
whose  useful  work  he  had  under- 
taken. He  went  for  rest  and  change 
to  Florence,  and  died  there,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1861. 

The  poem  by  which  Mr  Clough' s 
name  will  be  known  hereafter,  and 
by  which  it  has  long  been  known 
to  a  considerable  circle  of  readers, 
including  nearly  all  Oxford  men  of 
his  own  standing,  is  that  '  Long 
Vacation  Pastoral'  which  is  now 
entitled  the  '  Bothie  of  Tober-na- 
Vuolich' — its  original  appellation 
having  been  somewhat  unfortunate- 
ly chosen,  or  suggested  to  the  Saxon 
by  some  very  unscrupulous  Gaelic 
wit.  This  was  his  first  printed 
poetical  effort,  and  his  best.  Its 
merit  is  original,  and  of  a  very  high 
order.  We  are  no  admirers  of  Eng- 
lish hexameters  ;  but  Mr  Clough' s 
rough  dactylics  are  really  good  of 
their  kind.  There  seems  some  sort 
of  propriety,  too,  in  the  use  of  a 
classical  metre,  when  the  subject  to 
be  treated  is  the  doings  of  an  Ox- 
ford reading  party,  which  the  mock- 
Homeric  vein  suits  admirably.  Very 
much  of  the  nice  play  of  humour  in 
the  '  Bothie '  is  lost,  no  doubt,  upon 
those  readers  who  had  no  experience 
of  Oxford  undergraduate  life  twenty 
years  ago ;  such  only  can  thoroughly 
appreciate jmany  of  the  finer  touches 
of  scene-painting  and  happy  turns 
of  expression,  which  bring  so  vivid- 
ly before  us  the  peculiar  phase  of 
society  and  tone  of  thought  pre- 
sented by  half-a-dozen  young  men 
reading  (or  professing  to  read)  un- 
der a  college  tutor,  perhaps  a  few 
years  older  than  themselves,  ac- 
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knowledged  as  their  superior  in  ac- 
quirements as  well  as  in  conven- 
tional position,    but  in  all  other 
respects  treated  by  them  and  treat- 
ing them  as  equals.  The  free,  simple, 
joyous  life  in  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
or  the  Welsh  mountains,  a  mixture 
of  hard  mental  work  and  luxurious 
indolence;   the  boyish  absurdities 
breaking  out  amidst  the  ardent  phi- 
losophical speculations ;  the  rowing, 
the  shooting,  the  bathing,  or  the 
cricket -playing  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  dancing),  which  divide  the  in- 
terest with  the  impending  examina- 
tion— it  is  well  if  they  do  not  en- 
gross more  than  their  share  of  it 
with  some  of  the  party — all  these 
things  must  have  been  experienced 
to  be  fully  understood.     It  is  high 
praise,  therefore,  to  say  of  the  '  Bo- 
thie,'  that  it  is  not  only  delightful 
to  Oxford  readers,  but  that,  in  spite 
of  a  metre  which,  as  Dean  Alford 
truly  remarks,  is   not  an  English 
metre,  and  never  will  be,  and  in  spite 
of  its  happiest  points  being  all  but 
unintelligible  to  the  non-academical 
world,  it  has  been  and  will  be  en- 
joyed and  admired  by  hundreds  who 
never  read  for  a  university  degree. 
A  truly  and  cleverly  drawn  picture 
of  any  variety  of  social  life  is  felt 
at  once  to  be  true  and  clever,  even  by 
those  who  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  comparing  it  with  the  original. 
And  the  story  of  the  poem,  though 
very  simple  and  perhaps  not  very 
probable,  is  well  told — better  than 
in  most  modern  poems  of  more  pre- 
tension; the   reader's  imagination 
is  not  so  continually  called  upon, 
as  by  some  popular  poets  that  might 
be  named,  to  supply  the  links  in 
the  development  of  the  plot ;  links 
only  hinted   at  by  the  poet   in  a 
single  word  or  line  which  the  care- 
less eye  is  apt  to  have  glanced  over 
unnoticed;  a  style  of  story-telling 
which  has  certainly  the  advantage 
of   compelling    the    reader    to   go 
through  the  poem  at  least  twice  to 
get  any  clear  idea  of  the  connec- 
tion.   In  the  '  Bothie,'  a  very  mode- 
rate degree  of  attention  will  serve 
to  carry  one  on  to  the  end  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  characters 
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and  events;  and  the  second  read- 
ing will  be  a  voluntary  homage  paid 
to  the  charm  and  not  to  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  story. 

Six  pupils  form  the  reading-party 
at  the  Cottage.  The  hero  of  the 
tale  is  Philip  Hewson,  "  the  poet  and 
Radical,"  who  professes — as  young 
men  will  occasionally — very  unor- 
thodox opinions  on  the  subject  of 
"  lords,  feudal  tenures,  competition, 
and  bishops,"  even  speaks  disre- 
spectfully of  the  game-laws,  and 
has  a  horror  of  the  artificial  refine- 
ments of  fashionable  life  and  fa- 
shionable young  ladies ;  to  his  view 

"  All  the  fuss  about  girls— balls,  dances, 
and  evening  parties, 

Shooting  with  bows,  going  shopping  toge- 
ther, and  hearing  them  sighing, 

Dangling  beside  them  and  turning  the 
leaves  on  the  dreary  piano, 

Offering  unneeded  arms,  performing  dull 
farces  of  escort," 

are  simply  hateful.  Philip's  ideal 
of  women  is  to  be  found,  he  says, 

"  Milking  the  kine  in  the  field,  like  Rachel, 
watering  cattle ; " 

or,  as  he  saw  her  once,  and  all  but 
fell  in  love  instantaneously, — 

"  A  capless,  bonnetless  maiden, 
Bending  with  three-pronged  fork  in  a  gar- 
den uprooting  potatoes." 

In  fact,  to  Philip's  Radical  and 
utilitarian  eyes  nothing  is  beautiful 
even  in  woman,  which  does  not 
also  present  the  idea  of  the  useful. 
One  of  his  companions,  the  pride 
and  favourite  of  the  party, 

"  Audley  by  surname, 
Arthur  they  called  him  for  love  and  far 
euphony," — 

observes  that  this  doctrine  is  no- 
thing new.  It  has  been  heard 
before,  he  says,  at  "  Common-room 
breakfasts  and  Trinity  wines"  in 
connection  with  Gothic  buildings 
and  beauty  (it  was  the  date,  we 
must  remember,  of  the  rise  of  the 
Architectural  Society  at  Oxford, 
when  tutors  and  undergraduates  of 
taste  were  all  talking  Pugin), — the 
doctrine  that  the  commonest  and 
humblest  details  required  and  de- 
served artistic  treatment,  and  that 
use  and  grace,  wedded  together, 
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formed  the  perfection  of  art.  This 
remark  calls  up  a  third  of  the 
pupils  from  the  sofa, 

"  Where  he  was  laid,  the  great  Hobbes, 
contemplative,  corpulent,  witty, 

Author  forgotten  and  silent  of  currentest 
phrases  and  fancies, 

Mute  and  exuberant  by  turns,  a  fountain 
at  intervals  playing, 

Mute  or  abstracted,  or  strong  and  abund- 
ant as  rain  in  the  tropics, 

Studious,  careless  of  dress ;  " 

a  sketch  in  which  we  fancy  some 
will  recognise  a  rising  celebrity  of 
Oxford  in  those  days,  an  erratic 
son  whom  she  lost  as  she  did  Mr 
Clough  himself,  but  under  very 
different  circumstances.  Hobbes 
suggests  that  Philip  shall  write  a 
book  on  the  *  Laws  of  Architec- 
tural Beauty  in  application  to 
Women/ — 

"  With  illustrations  of  course,  and  a  'Par- 
ker's Glossary '  pendant, 

Where  shall  in  specimen  seen  be  the 
scullion  stumpy-columnar, 

(Which  to  a  reverent  taste  is  perhaps  the 
most  moving  of  any,) 

Rising  to  grace  of  true  woman,  in  Eng- 
lish the  Early  and  Later, 

Charming  us  still  in  fulfilling  the  Richer 
and  Loftier  stages ; 

Lost,  ere  we  end,  in  the  Lady-Debased  and 
the  Lady- Flamboyant, 

Whence  why  in  satire  and  spite  too  merci- 
less onward  pursue  her 

Hither  to  hideous  close,  Modern  Florid, 
modern  fine  lady  ?  " 

Leaving  Philip  to  work  out  his 
theory  of  feminine  perfections,  we 
must  take  leave  to  introduce  the 
other  members  of  the  party  :  Hope, 
nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Hay,  who 
has  a  castle  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  Airlie,  who  has  a 
slight  tinge  of  coxcombry,  and  is 
rather  weak  on  the  point  of  studs 
and  waistcoats  ;  and,  lastly, 

"  Lindsay  the  ready  of  speech,  the  Piper, 

the  Dialectician, 
This  was  his  title  from  Adam  because  of 

the  words  he  invented, 
Who  in  three  works  had  created  a  dialect 

new  for  the  party, 
This  was  his  title  from  Adam,  but  mostly 

they  called  him  the  Piper ; 
Lindsay  succeeded,  the  lively,  the  cheery, 

cigar-loving  Lindsay. " 

A  very  pleasant  set  of  young  men 
they  must  have  been,  working  and 
joking  and  bathing,  "  in  the  golden 
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weather,"  with  their  friend  and 
tutor — "  the  grave  man  nicknamed 
Adam."  A  great  charm  it  is,  in 
this  Long  Vacation  Pastoral,  to  find 
young  men  drawn  (and  by  a  young 
man)  with  so  free  yet  delicate  a 
pencil;  bright,  open,  genial,  as 
youth  should  be ;  talking  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense,  and  not  profess- 
ing any  very  high  aims  or  aspira- 
tions— content  very  much  with  the 
present — rejoicing  in  their  youth ; 
but  free  from  any  unworthy  or  un- 
rnanly  tastes,  as  from  any  affecta- 
tion of  superiority.  It  is  a  picture 
of  the  time  when,  physically  and 
morally,  human  life  is  most  beauti- 
ful; and  if  the  "pastoral"  has  a  tinge 
of  Arcadian  unreality  about  it — if 
the  reading-party  is  indebted  for 
something  of  its  charm  to  a  skilful 
use  of  the  poet's  licence — it  is  not 
the  less  a  true  portrait  because  the 
artist  has  in  some  degree  idealised 
the  expression,  and  declined  to 
give  every  coarser  line  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  photograph.  Pleasant 
are  the  sayings  and  doings  of  these 
young  men,  always;  whether  we 
look  in  upon  them  at  the  cottage, 
after  the  rustic  ball  which  has  con- 
cluded the  Highland  games  held 
under  the  auspices  of  "  Sir  Hector" 
(the  neighbouring  chief),  when  late 
hours  have  somewhat  disarranged 
their  studies — 

"  Breakfast  commencing  at  nine,  lingered 

lazily  on  to  noon- day. 
Tea  and  coffee  were  there ;  and  a  jug  of 

water  for  Hewson ; 
Tea  and  coffee  ;  and  four  cold  grouse  upon 

the  sideboard. 
Gaily  they  talked  as  they  sat,  some  late 

and  lazy  at  breakfast, 
Some  professing   a  book,   some  smoking 

outside  the  window," — 

or  whether  we  take  them  on  their 
more  industrious  days — . 

"  Reading  nine  hours  a-day  with  the  Tutor, 

Hobbes,  and  Airlie; 
One  between  bathing  and  breakfast,  and 

six  before  it  was  dinner, 
Breakfast  at  eight,  at  four,  after  bathing 

again,  the  dinner ; 
Finally,  two  after  walking  and  tea,  from 

nine  to  eleven." 

Very  different,  by  the  way,  from 
what  we  learn  incidentally  of  the 
2fi 
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goings  on  of  another  Oxford  party, 
who  have  quartered  themselves  on 
the  side  of  Loch  Ness — 

Mainwaring,    Foley,    and  Fraser,   their 
idleness  horrid,  and  dog-car-t ;  " 

but  who  represent  quite  as  faith- 
fully, it  is  to  be  feared,  another  vari- 
ety of  the  genus  "  reading-party." 
Hobbes  and  Airlie  are  left  alone  with 
the  Tutor  for  a  while,  the  other  four 
being  off  for  a  three  weeks'  ramble 
in  the  Highlands.  Philip,  the  poet, 
announces  his  intention  to  take  a 
holiday  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Good  are  the  Ethics,  I  wis ;  good  abso- 
lute— not  for  me,  though  ; 

Good  too  Logic,  of  course  ;  in  itself — but 
not  in  fine  weather  ; 

Three  weeks  hence,  with  the  rain,  to  Pru- 
dence, Temperance,  Justice, 

Virtues  Moral  and  Mental,  with  Latin 
Prose  included ; 

Three  weeks  hence  we  return  to  cares  of 
classes  and  classics." 

It  may  perhaps  require  some  short 
apprenticeship  to  Aristotle,  to  enter 
fully  into  the  humour  of  Philip's 
distinction  between  the  absolute 
and  relative  good;  but  even  the 
unacademical  reader  will  understand 
what  a  large  endowment  of  the 
Moral  Virtues  it  would  require  to 
sit  close  to  one's  books  in  the  golden 
days  of  August,  with  all  the  unex- 
plored beauties  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  both  picturesque  and  fe- 
minine, beckoning  in  the  distance. 
No  wonder  that  Philip  and  his 
friends  find  even  Aristophanes  too 
much  in  hot  weather ; — 

"  Slumber  in  Liddell-and- Scott,  0  musical 
chaff  of  old  Athens, 

Dishes  and  fishes,  bird,  beast,  and  sesqui- 
pedalian blackguard, 

Sleep,  weary  ghosts,  be  at  peace,  and  abide 
in  your  lexicon-limbo ; 

Sleep,  as  in  lava  for  ages  your  Hercu- 
lanean  kindred, 

uEschylus,  Sophocles,  Homer,  Herodotus, 
Pindar,  and  Plato  ; 

Three  weeks  hence  be  it  time  to  exhume 
our  dreary  classics. 

And  in  the  chorus  joined  Lindsay,  the 
Piper,  the  Dialectician  — 

Three  weeks  hence  we  return  to  the  shop 
and  the  tvash-kand-stand-basin, 

(These  are  the  Piper's  names  for  the  bath- 
ing-place and  the  cottage)." 

So  the  four  make  their  little  tour, 
and  then  return  to  Adam  and  the 
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Cottage.      But   Hewson    was   left 
behind — 

"By  the  loch-side  and  the  pines,  in  a 
farmer's  house — reflecting — 

Helping  to  shear,  and  dry  clothes,  and 
bring  in  peat  from  the  peatstack." 

Such  is  "the  Piper's"  account  of  his 
friend's  present  employment.    But, 
in  fact,  Philip  Hewson  is  in  love — 
or  fancies    himself    so — with  the 
farmer's     pretty    little      daughter 
Katie,  in  whom  he  thinks  he  has 
found  his  ideal  of  woman — beauti- 
ful about  her  farm  and  household 
work.      He   doubts   his   own  real 
mind  in  the  matter,  however,  for- 
tunately for  both  ;  and  goes  off,  in 
a  fit  of  sudden  self-reproach  at  the 
possible  results  of  such  ill-matched 
love-affairs,  to  the  mountains.   And 
the  next  thing  the  party  hear  of 
him,  to  their  considerable  surprise 
and  amusement,  is,  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Hope's 
uncle,  the  Earl,  and  is  a  guest  at 
Balloch  Castle,  shooting,  and   ap- 
parently smitten  with  the   aristo- 
cratic charms  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  house — "  idle,"  he  says, "  but 
learning  wisdom  "  —  abjuring  his 
old  faith,  and  learning  to  confess 
that  beauty  and  grace  may  be  orna- 
mental as  well  as   useful.      Well 
may  the  Tutor,  "  grave  man  "  that 
he  is,  whom  Philip  has  made  a  sort 
of  confidant  in  his  first  romance,  and 
who  has  written  him  a  letter  or  two 
of  sensible  advice  on  the  point,  be 
astonished  at  this  sudden  revulsion 
in  his  pupil's  philosophy  ;  he  walks 
up  and  down,  repeating  unconsci- 
ously, to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  Piper,  the  news  which   Hope 
has  just  received  in  a  note  from  the 
Castle— 

"  Philip  at  Balloch,  you  say,  and  dancing 
with  Lady  Maria  ! " 

All  this  part  of  the  story  is  clever- 
ly told,  but  perhaps  the  letter  which 
it  draws  from  Hobbes,  the  satirist 
of  the  party,  is  the  best  passage. 
It  is  too  good  to  mutilate  : — 

"  '  All  Cathedrals  are  Christian,  all  Chris- 
tians are  Cathedrals, 

Such  is  the  Catholic  doctrine:  'tis  ours,- 
with  a  slight  variation. 

Every  woman  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  Cathe- 
dral, 
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Built  on  the  ancient  plan,   a  Cathedral 

pure  and  perfect, 
Built  by  that  only  law,  that  Use  be  sug- 

gester  of  Beauty, 
Nothing-  concealed  that  is  done,  but  all 

things  done  to  adornment, 
Meanest  utilities  seized  as  occasions  to 

grace  and  embellish.' 

So  had  I  duly  commenced,  in  the  spirit 

and  style  of  my  Philip ; 
So  had   I  formally  opened  the  Treatise 

upon  *  The  Laws  of 
Architectural  Beauty  in    application    to 

Women,' 
So  had  I  writ. — But  my  fancies  are  palsied 

by  tidings  they  tell  me  ; 
Tidings — ah  me !   can  it  be  then  ?  that  I, 

the  blasphemer  accounted, 
Here  am  with  reverent  heed  at  the  won- 
drous Analogy  working, 
Pondering  thy  words  and  thy  gestures, 

whilst  thou,  a  prophet  apostate, 
(How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !)  whilst  thou, 

a  shepherd  travestie, 
(How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !)  with  gun — 

with  pipe  no  longer — 
Teachest  thy  verse  to  exalt  Amaryllis,  a 

countess's  daughter  ?  " 

The  five  pupils  settle  down  again 
in  the  Cottage  to  their  work,  but 
Philip  Hewson  comes  there  no  more. 
He  stumbles  on  his  fate  at  last,  in 
the  'Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich.' 
There  lives  in  honest  independence 
one  David  Mackaye,  once  a  farrier 
in  the  army,  where  he  had  served 
under  "  Sir  Hector "  before-men- 
tioned, since  a  drover  and  school- 
master, now  cultivating  a  few 
family  acres,  and  educating  his 
two  girls.  Hewson  has  already 
formed  acquaintance  with  him  at 
the  Highland  sports  with  which 
the  poem  opens  ;  and  had  been  in- 
vited, if  he  roamed  into  those  parts, 
to  take  the  Bothie  in  his  way.  His 
fate  is  Elspie,  the  eldest  daughter ; 
a  highly  ideal  and  rather  impossible 
young  lady,  with  whom  he  has 
danced  twice,  first  at  the  foresters' 
ball,  and  again  in  the  farm-house  at 
Rannoch,  during  his  penchant  for 
Katie,  and  who  has  once  given  him  a 
look,  on  that  last  occasion,  contain- 
ing in  itself  a  whole  poem  on  the  mo- 
ral virtues  of  Prudence  and  Justice. 
That  was  what  had  sent  Philip  off 
to  cool  himself  in  the  mountains. 
The  canto  which  contains  the  court- 
ship in  the  Bothie  is  to  us  the  least 
real,  and  therefore  least  attractive, 
in  the  poem,  though  there  are  pas- 
sages in  it  of  a  fanciful  beauty,  and 
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it  seems  intended  by  the  author 
to  be  the  culminating  point  of  the 
whole.  We  are  not  converted  to 
see  all  the  attractions  of  Elspie  with 
her  lover's  eyes,  even  by  the  solemn 
approval  of  "  the  grave  man  Adam," 
the  tutor,  who  is  specially  sent  for 
to  give  a  critical  judgment  in  the 
case,  and  who  pronounces  her  to  be, 
in  due  Aristotelian  phrase,  "the 
Good  and  not  the  Attractive  ;  "  he 
may  have  had  enough  of  the  old 
original  Adam  in  his  composition 
to  have  been  influenced  in  his  deci- 
sion by  the  fact  that  he  finds  her 
"  beautiful  even  as  morning."  An 
Oxford  tutor,  in  spite  of  half- 
monastic  habits  and  costume — 

"White-tied,  clerical,  silent,  with  antique 
square-cut  waistcoat," 

as  the  poet  describes  him — is  sup- 
posed to  be  by  no  means  insensible 
to  such  feminine  attractions;  the 
good  per  sey  no  doubt,  is  that  which 
his  moral  sense  recognises  and  ad- 
mires, but  the  Good  to  him  (in  the 
feminine  gender)  is  very  nearly  a  co- 
extensive term  with  the  Attractive. 
Small  honour  at  commemoration- 
time  hath  that  unlucky  young  woman 
whose  architecture  is  of  the  "  stum- 
py-columnar "order,  and  whose  plain 
features  are  apologised  for  by  her 
friends  on  the  ground  of  her  being 
"  so  very  good."  The  moral  Virtues 
themselves,  if  they  stepped  down 
out  of  the  Ethics  into  common  life, 
would  have  to  take  lessons  from 
the  Graces,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  position  in  Oxford.  We  con- 
fess ourselves  to  a  preference  for 
the  higher  order  of  -architecture  in 
women.  It  does  not  need  to  be 
callidus  juventa  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  love  in  a  cottage,  or 
even  in  a  bothie,  if  need  be.  No 
truer  doctrine  was  ever  writ,  even 
taking  the  lower  ground  of  worldly 
happiness,  than  that  "  a  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possess- 
eth."  There  are  better  things  in 
human  life  than  "establishments" 
and  "  society ; "  and  marrying  for 
love  has  a  good  deal  of  common 
sense,  as  well  as  romance,  in  it ; 
but  then,  the  lady — should  be  a  lady. 
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We  cannot  join  Philip  Hewson  in 
his  admiration  of  the  domestic 
Doric  order  of  women,  taking  them 
either  physically  or  mentally — the 
"  out-of-door  beauties/'  as  he  calls 
them — 
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"  Milking  the  kine  in  the  field,  like  Rachel, 
watering  cattle." 

We  boldly  quote  Mr  Coventry  Pat- 
more  on  this  question  against  Mr 
Clough  :— 

"  Before  all  else,  when  wed  you  do, 
See  that  the  woman  equals  you ; 
A  poor  estate's  a  foolish  plea 
For  marrying  to  a  base  degree  ; 
A  gentlewoman's  iwice  as  cheap, 
As  well  as  pleasanter,  to  keep." 

But  "  advice  to  those  about  to 
marry"  is  worse  waste  even  than 
criticism.  Readers  whom  it  might 
concern  would  listen  to  it  as  little 
as  Mr  Patmore's  Frederick  did,  or 
Mr  dough's  Philip  would  have 
done.  So  the  tutor  showed  himself 
a  sensible  man, — Mr  Philip's  mind 
being  already  made  up  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  young  gentleman 
having,  we  are  told,  no  parents  to 
make  the  proper  objections,  and 
the  young  woman  being  highly  re- 
spectable as  well  as  "  beautiful  as 
morning," — to  make  his  counsels 
accord  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
his  pupil's  foregone  conclusions. 
Matrimony  in  any  tolerably  safe 
form  was  plainly  desirable  for  a 
young  gentleman  of  democratic 
tendencies,  who  had  all  but  gone 
off  with  poor  Katie,  and  was  at  the 
mercy  of  any  kid-gloved  Lady  Maria. 
So  Elspie  becomes  Mrs  Hewson. 
We  beg  pardon  for  such  a  homely 
style  of  announcement ;  but  the  con- 
versational order  of  poetry  is  rather 
infectious,  and  that  short  and  preg- 
nant sentence,  be  it  observed,  is  an 
excellent  ending  of  a  hexameter 
verse,  and  might  have  been  taken 
for  one  of  Mr  dough's,  if  we  had 
chosen  so  to  print  it.  Elspie  becomes 
Mrs  Hewson  ;  and  the  happy  pair 
go  out  to  New  Zealand,  with  the 
following  epithalamium  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  Hobbes  : — 

'  < '  So  the  Cathedral  is  finished  at  last,  0  my 

Pugin  of  women  ! 
Finished !  and  now  (is  it  true  ?)  to  be  taken 


Go,  as  in  Ephrath  of  old,  in  the  gate  of 
Bethlehem  said  they, 

Go,  be  the  wife  in  thy  house  both  Rachel 
and  Leah  unto  thee  ; 

Live,  —  and  when  Hobbes  is  forgotten, 
may'st  thou,  an  unroasted  grandsire, 

See  thy  children's  children,  and  Demo- 
cracy upon  New  Zealand  ! ' 


This  was  the   letter  of  Hobbes,  and  this 

the  postscript  after. 
Wit  in  the  letter  will  prate,  but  wisdom 

speaks  in  the  postscript. 
'  Listen  to  wisdom  :    Which  things — you  per- 
haps didn't  know,  my  dear  fellow, 
I  have  reflected  :   Which  things  are  an  alle- 
gory, Philip. 
For  this   Rachel-and-Leah  is   marriage ; 

which,  I  have  seen  it, 
Lo,  and  have  known  it,  is  always,  and 

must  be,  bigamy  only  ; 
Even  in  noblest  kind  a  duality,  compound 

and  complex, 
One  part  heavenly-ideal,  the  other  vulgar 

and  earthy : 
For  this  Rachel-and-Leah  is  marriage,  and 

Laban  their  father, 
Circumstance,  chance,  the  world,  our  uncle 

and  hard  task-master. 
Rachel   we  found,  as  we    fled  from  the 

daughters  of  Heth,  by  the  desert ; 
Rachel  wo  met  at  the  well ;  we  came,  we 

saw,  we  kissed  her  ; 
Rachel  we  serve  for  long  years,  —  that 

seems  a  few  days  only, 
E'en  for  the  love  we  have  to  her, — and  win 

her  at  last  of  Laban. 
Is  it  not  Rachel  we  take  in  our  joy  from 

the  hand  of  her  father  ? 
Is  it  not  Rachel  we  lead  in  the  mystical 

veil  from  the  altar? 
Rachel  we  dream   of    at  night;    in  the 

morning,  behold,  it  is  Leah  ! 
"Nay,   it  is  custom,"  saith  Laban,  "the 

Leah  indeed  is  the  elder." 
Happy  and  wise  who  consents  to  redouble 

his  service  to  Laban, 
So,  fulfilling  her  week,  he  may  add  to  the 

elder  the  younger, 
Not  repudiates  Leah,  but  wins  the  Rachel 

unto  her  P" 

We  are  not  altogether  sorry  to 
part  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Hewson  ; 
but  it  is  with  sincere  regret  that 
we  leave  the  Highland  Cottage 
deserted,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
follow  the  remainder  of  the  party 
to  Oxford.  Philip  had  got  his 
"  First"  before  he  went,  which  dis- 
tinction we  hope  his  acquaintances 
in  the  bush  duly  appreciated. 
Lindsay,  every  reader  will  be  sorry 
to  learn,  nearly  came  to  grief  in 
the  schools :  so  far  from  getting  a 
place  in  the  class  list,  he  was,  as 
he  himself  expressed  it  in  dactyl 
and  spondee, "  all  but  a  gone  'coon:" 

1 ,  ,  ,         «    i   •  -I 
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have  the  following  capital  sketch 
of  his  performances  at  the  examina- 
tion, where  he 

"  Gave  to  historical  subjects  a  free  poetical 
treatment, 

Leaving  vocabular  ghosts  undisturbed  in 
their  lexicon-limbo, 

Took  Aristophanes  up  at  a  shot ;  and,  the 
whole  last  three  weeks, 

Went,  in  his  life  and  the  sunshine  rejoic- 
ing, to  Nuneham  and  Godstowe  : 

What  were  the  claims  of  Degree  to  those 
of  life  and  the  sunshine  ?" 

What,  indeed  1  As  one  looks  out 
of  the  study  window  this  golden 
September  weather,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sympathise  strongly  with  the 
Piper ;  we  remember,  indeed,  that 
in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Uni- 
versity Commissioners,  one  college 
tutor  boldly  pronounced  it  almost 
impossible  for  men  to  read  in  the 
summer  term ;  and  certainly  it  is  an 
act  of  considerable  self-denial  to  shut 
one's  self  up  deliberately  against 
all  the  joyous  sounds  and  sights  of 
summer-time,  to  go  through  some 
dreary  campaign  in  Livy  or  Thucy- 
dides.  Those  are  quite  right  who 
maintain  that  the  worth  of  college 
honours,  of  a  successful  examina- 
tion of  any  kind,  lies  not  so  much 
in  its  being  a  test  of  the  amount  of 
knowledge  acquired  and  possessed, 
as  in  its  being  a  guarantee  for  the 
existence  of  a  faculty  for  hard  work 
and  resolute  self-denial.  And  on 
that  ground,  we  hope  that  Philip 
Hewson's  "first"  proved  not  alto- 
gether useless  to  him  when  he  took 
axe  in  hand  in  New  Zealand. 

The  hexameters  of  the  laterpoem, 
called  *  Amours  de  Voyage,'  are 
smoother  but  scarcely  so  vigorous 
as  those  of  the  '  Bothie.'  The  story 
of  Claude  and  his  travelling  love  is 
told  in  a  series  of  letters  between 
different  sets  of  correspondents,  on 
a  plan  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr 
Coventry  Patmore' s  '  Angel  in  the 
House,'  and 'Faithful  for  Ever/  In- 
deed, it  may  be  remarked  that,  un- 
like in  most  points  as  these  two 
writers  are,  there  are  certain  re- 
semblances in  their  poems  which 
seem  something  more  than  acci- 
dental. The  allegory  of  Leah  and 
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Rachel,  as  applied  to  marriage  in 
general,  which  has  been  already 
quoted  from  Mr  dough's  pastoral, 
is  also  to  be  found  in  Mr  Patmore  : 
though  less  clearly  set  forth,  it 
must  be  confessed,  than  in  the 
undergraduate  philosopher's  let- 
ter :— 

"  Not  on  the  changeful  earth  alone, 
Shall  loyalty  remain  unmoved 
Towards  everything  I  ever  loved. 
So  Heaven's  voice  calls,  like  Rachel's 

voice 

To  Jacob  in  the  field,  «  Rejoice ! 
Serve  on  for  seven  more  sordid  years, 
Too  short  for  weariness  or  tears; 
Serve  on;  then,  oh  Beloved,  well-tried, 
Take  me  for  ever  for  thy  bride  ! '" 

Both  these  modern  poets  evi- 
dently take  delight  in  rebelling 
against  the  recognised  proprieties 
of  poetical  diction,  and  startling 
us  with  the  baldest  colloquialisms 
of  everyday  life  in  the  midst  of 
their  most  pathetic  passages.  This 
strikes  us  sometimes  as  rather  a 
trick  of  art  than  genuine  and  na- 
tural simplicity;  it  has  a  piquant 
effect,  which  takes  at  first,  as  a  fast 
young  lady  (if  good-looking)  does 
with  her  slang  vocabulary;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  what  we 
may  call  the  low  domestic  style  in 
poetry  is  even  in  itself  otherwise 
than  a  mistake.  It  may  have  been 
successfully  handled  by  such  mas- 
ters of  their  art  as  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  ;  though,  even  in  their 
case,  it  requires  a  very  enthusiastic 
admirer  to  defend  certain  extrava- 
gant instances  of  its  use — or  abuse. 
But  though  both  Mr  Patmore  and 
Mr  Clough  write  very  pleasantly, 
we  do  not  owe  them  such  a  blind 
obedience  as  to  accept  from  their 
hands,  as  poetry,  such  passages  as 
these  : — 

"  Frederick  has  married,  as  we  hear, 
Some  awful  girl.     This  fact  we  got 
From  Mr  Barton,  whom  we  met 
At  Abury  once.     He  used  to  know, 
At  Race  and  Hunt,  Lord  Clitheroe, 
Who  did  not  keep  him  up,  of  course, 
And   yet   he    writes    (could   taste    be 

worse  !) 
And    tells   John    he     had    seen    Fred 

Graham, 

Commander  of  the  Wolf— the  same 
The  mess  called  Joseph— with  his  wife 
Under  his  arm,"  &c.  &c.* 


*  '  Faithful  for  Ever.'    By  Coventry  Patmore. 
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We  have  not  adopted  the  com- 
mon expedient  of  printing  these 
verses  as  prose,  though  it  would 
have  saved  our  space,  and  could 
hardly  have  damaged  the  effect ; 
but  poetry  may  be  written  by  any 
gossiping  lady  letter-writer,  in  this 
style,  by  the  yard.  Here  is  the 
same  manufacture,  only  with  the 
specialty  of  a  classical  metre,  from 
Mr  Clough's  'Amours  de  Voy- 
age '  : — 

"  Rome  is  a  wonderful  place,  but  Mary 

shall  tell  you  about  it  ; 
Not  very  gay,  however ;  the  English  are 

mostly  at  Naples  ; 
There  are  the  A.  's,  we  hear,  and  most  of 

the  W.  party." 

Initials  and  dashes  are  likely  to 
become  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
poet's  vocabulary,  if  such  verse  as 
the  following  finds  imitators  : — 

t(  Dearest  Louisa, — Inquire,  if  you  please, 

about  Mr  Claude , 

He  has  been  once  at  R.,  and  remembers 

meeting  the  H.'s. 
Harriet  L.,  perhaps,  may  be  able  to  tell 

you  about  him." 

We  quote  these  passages  with  no 
desire  to  parade  the  weak  points  in 
what  are,  after  all,  very  pleasant 
and  readable  poems,  but  in  order 
to  protest  by  anticipation  against 
"meeting  the  H.'s"  and  the  "L.V 
in  less  agreeable  company ;  because, 
if  such  a  style  is  to  pass  muster  as 
modern  poetry,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  we  are  likely  to  be  flooded 
with  this  conversational  verse,  from 
the  pens  of  writers  of  very  diffe- 
rent ability  from  Mr  Clough  or  Mr 
Pat  more. 

Claude's  travelling  love  is,  never- 
theless, a  pleasant  and  graceful 
modern  idyll,  somewhat  overweight- 
ed with  the  author's  speculative 
philosophy.  Claude  is  a  young 
gentleman,  late  from  Christ-Church, 
who  goes  to  Rome  to  study  art  and 
to  amuse  himself,  apparently.  He 
slides  into  love  against  his  own 
principles  and  under  continual  pro- 
test, as  conveyed  in  his  confidential 
letters  to  his  friend  Eustace,  with 
a  certain  Mary  Trevellyn,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  an  English  rich 
bourgeois  family,  who  are  making 
the  usual  tour  with  a  courier  and 


seven-and-seventy  boxes  ;;'  very 
real  people,  whom  all  readers  have 
met,  who 

"  Grate  the  fastidious  ear  with  the  slightly 
mercantile  accent." 

The  gradual  surrender  of  Mr 
Claude's  rather  over-subtle  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  thought  to  the 
commonplace  attractions  of  Mary 
Trevellyn' s  grace  and  beauty  and 
womanly  good  sense  is  excellently- 
told,  and  is  even  a  better  speci- 
men of  the  writer's  power  than 
Philip  Hewson's  love-passages.  The 
miseries  of  an  over-critical  spirit, 
whether  in  the  matter  of  women 
or  art  or  philosophy,  are  touched 
in  many  passages,  in  which,  as  in 
the  following,  the  reader  may  trace 
a  vein  of  sadness — the  sadness  of 
an  earnest  but  unsatisfied  seeker — 
through  the  light  pleasantry  which 
is  meant  only  half  to  veil  it : — 

"  Beast  of  the  field  and  fowl,  he  brings 
them  before  me — I  name  them  : 

That  which  I  name  them  they  are — the 
bird,  the  beast,  and  the  cattle. 

But  for  Adam  —  alas,  poor  critical  cox- 
comb Adam  ! 

But  for  Adam  there  is  not  found  an  help- 
meet for  him." 

Gradually  the  young  philosopher 
comes  under  the  dominion  of  a 
power  for  which  no  school  of  phi- 
losophy, dogmatic  or  sceptical,  was 
ever  yet  a  match.  The  very  infe- 
riority of  the  lady's  family  circle,  in 
some  respects,  has  its  charm  for 
him.  He  has  the  faculty,  with  his 
cultivated  and  scholarly  tastes,  of 
making  himself  exceedingly  agree- 
able ;  and  he  begins  to  feel,  as  it  is 
amusingly  expressed, 

"  The  horrible  pleasure  of  pleasing  in- 
ferior people. " 

He  struggles  against  it ;  but,  after 
all,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  love  is  only  juxtaposition  ; " 
a  maxim  which  contains  more 
truth  than  is  quite  pleasant  to  ac- 
knowledge, though  it  is  seldom 
stated  so  distinctly.  He  finds  at 
last  that  he  has  stepped  "out  of 
the  ship  of  Ulysses  into  the  magi- 
cal island ;"  the  attack  of  the 
French  on  Rome  (very  graphically 
described  in  the  second  canto),  and 
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the  consequent  danger  of  his  English 
friends,  decide  his  wavering  fancy ; 
and  when  the  Trevellyns  have  at 
last  got  safe  outside  the  beleaguered 
walls,  and  are  domiciled  at  Florence, 
there  is  one  of  the  party  whose  ab- 
sence makes  the  Eternal  City  a 
wilderness,  and  tempts  the  student 
of  ancient  art  to  be  so  uncivil  as  to 
bid  "  the  Venus  go  to  the  devil ! " 
The  letters  from  the  young  lady 
(who  is  rather  of  the  quiet  and  reti- 
cent type)  to  her  friends  are  short, 
and  chiefly  to  be  interpreted  from 
what  they  do  not  say;  but  she 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  pro- 
fess any  great  attraction  on  her 
part  towards  a  lover  who  plainly 
does  not  know  his  own  real  mind, 
and  who  defines  love  as  a  result  of 
juxtaposition.  As  Claude  himself 
puts  it, 

"Juxtaposition  is  great;  but,  my  friend, 

I  fear  me,  the  maiden 
Hardly  would  thank  or  acknowledge  the 

lover  who  sought  to  obtain  her, 
Not  as  the  thing  he  would  wish,  but  the 

thing  he  must  even  put  up  with, — 
Hardly  would  tender  her  hand   to   the 

wooer  that  candidly  told  her 
That  she  is  but  for  a  space,  an  ad  interim 

solace  and  pleasure, 
That  in  the  end  she  shall  yield  to  a  perfect 

and  excellent  something." 

Well — no  ;  we  do  not  think  this 
ad  interim  form  of  devotion  will 
ever  be  really  popular  with  the  fair 
sex ;  the  old  professions  about 
eternal  fidelity,  if  not  more  sincere, 
at  least  had  a  better  sound.  The 
march  of  progress  has  scarcely  yet 
produced  the  disinterested  young 
lady  who  will  be  content  to  yield  in 
the  end — however  far  off  that  may 
be — "  to  a  perfect  and  absolute 
something."  The  only  parallel  to 
this  remarkable  philosophy  of  hu- 
man courtship,  as  set  forth  by  Mr 
Claude,  is  in  the  strange  theory  pro- 
pounded by  an  anonymous  disciple 
of  Swedenborg,  that  every  man  or 
woman  has,  somewhere  or  other, 
within  the  boundaries  of  existence, 
a  lost  half,  towards  which  he 
or  she  is  continually  struggling, 
never  to  be  found  or  embraced  in 
this  lower  sphere,  but  which  shall 
surely  be  met  with  in  a  more  com- 
plete state  of  existence,  when  a  per- 
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feet  and  mystical  whole  shall  be  the 
result  of  this  long-deferred  union  ; 
mean while,in  this  present  world,each 
has  to  put  up  with  such  supplemen- 
tary and  temporary  half — better  or 
worse — as  circumstances,  or  "juxta- 
position," allow.  The  denouement 
of  the  affair  is  amusing  enough,  and 
certainly  original.  The  '  Amours  de 
Voyage '  come  to  an  end,  or  rather  to 
a  stand-still,  because  the  lover  cannot 
get  his  mistress's  direction.  Like 
all  undecided  people,  of  course,  the 
moment  that  the  chance  is  gone, 
Claude  becomes  eager  in  his  en- 
deavour to  recall  it.  He  finds  that 
he  was  really  in  love ;  and  Mary 
Trevellyn,  in  a  letter  with  three 
postscripts,  betrays  that  she  is  too. 
But  the  family  are  off  on  a  long 
foreign  tour,  and  by  a  series  of 
mistakes  and  accidents,  though 
Claude  follows  them  to  Florence,  to 
Milan,  to  Pisa,  and  elsewhere,  and 
now  and  then  crosses  their  track, 
he  never  recovers  the  clue ;  gra- 
dually his  fancy  seems  to  cool,  and 
he  acquiesces  in  his  destiny  of  dis- 
appointment— "  Great  is  fate. "  The 
poem  leaves  him  preparing  to  go  on 
to  Egypt,  while  the  Trevellyns  are 
on  the  point  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land ;  where  we  can  only  hope  that 
Mary,  who  is  a  nice  sensible  girl 
enough,  will  find  a  lover  rather  more 
decided,  and  not  so  entirely  depend- 
ant on  juxtaposition  as  Mr  Claude. 

The  last  stories  in  the  volume, 
entitled  '  Marl  Magno,'  and  suppos- 
ed to  be  written  on  shipboard  dur- 
ing a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
are  announced  by  the  editor  as  not 
having  received  the  author's  revi- 
sion, and  are  scarcely  equal  to  the 
rest  of  the  book.  They  are  tales  in 
the  style  of  Crabbe,  but  with  little 
of  his  vigour,  and  had  better  have 
remained  unpublished.  As  the  last 
verses  from  his  friend's  hand,  they 
had  naturally  a  special  interest  in 
Mr  Palgrave's  eyes ;  but  their  in- 
sertion leads  to  a  doubt  whether 
this  selection  (for  we  believe  it  by 
no  means  includes  all  Mr  dough's 
poetical  remains)  has  in  all  cases 
been  made  with  the  soundest  judg- 
ment. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
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of  Mr  dough's  positive  perform- 
ances as  a  poet,  few  will  deny  him 
the  possession  of  a  poetical  fancy 
equally  graceful  and  original.  The 
hand  of  the  scholar  and  the  thinker 
guides  the  pen  throughout.  Neither 
his  thoughts  nor  his  rhythm  are  the 
echoes  of  others.  His  opinions,  if 
they  run  counter  to  many  of  our 
own,  are  never  bitterly  or  uncha- 
ritably expressed.  And  we  cannot 
do  better  than  part  from  him  in 
some  of  the  most  touching  stanzas 
in  the  volume  before  us,  written  in 
his  earlier  years  : — 

"  As  ships,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 

With  canvass  drooping,  side  by  side, 
Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 
Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried; 

When  fell  the  light,  up  sprung'the  breeze, 
And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied, 
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Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 
•   By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side  : 

E'en  so — but  why  the  tale  reveal 

Of  those,  whom  year  by  year  unchanged, 

Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel, 

Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged. 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled, 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered — 

Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed, 
Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appeared ! 

To  veer,  how  vaiu  !  on,  onward  strain, 
Brave  barks  !  in  light,  in  darkness  too, 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass 

guides — 
To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

But,  0  blithe  breeze  !  and  O  great  seas  ! 

Though  ne'er,   that  earliest  parting 

past, 
On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 

Together  lead  them  home  at  last  ! 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought, 
One  purpose  hold,  where'er  they  fare, 

0  bounding  breeze,  0  rushing  seas  ! 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there  !  " 
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IT  is  related  that,  when  M.  Jac- 
quemont  had  concluded  his  travels 
in  India,  he  happened  to  dine  in 
company  with  Mr  Holt  Mackenzie, 
while  passing  through  Calcutta  en 
route  for  Europe.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  the  traveller  informed 
the  Secretary  that  he  had  seen  the 
whole  of  India,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  that  it  con- 
tained except  the  Land  Revenue. 
He  had  heard  that  Mr  Mackenzie 
was  one  of  the  best  authorities  ; 
would  he  oblige  him  by  giving  such 
a  sketch  of  the  subject  as  might  be 
feasible  in  five  minutes  1  To  whom 
the  Secretary  gravely  made  reply  to 
this  effect,  That  he  had,  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years  of  his  life,  given 
his  attention  to  scarcely  anything 
else,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  he  had  yet  quite  mastered 
the  subject ;  he  did  not,  therefore, 
think  that  M.  Jacquemont  would 
be  able  to  quite  understand  it  in 
five  minutes. 

Now,  whatever  basis  of  truth 
there  may  be  either  in  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie's supposed  saying,  or  in  the 
story  itself,  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  subject  has  been  one  which  was 
long  held  to  be  very  difficult,  and 


which  did  occupy  himself  and  other 
thinkers  of  powerful  and  practised 
intellects  for  a  very  long  period. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury a  number  of  commercial  agents, 
imperfectly  acquainted  either  with 
the  peculiar  facts  of  Indian  society, 
or  with  the  European  science  of 
political  economy,  gave  advice  which 
led,  in  Lower  Bengal,  to  the  intro- 
duction, by  Sir  Philip  Francis  and 
Lord  Cornwallis,  of  a  combined 
system  of  perpetual  leases  and  large 
holdings.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  object  was  to  create  a  landed 
aristocracy,  who  should  have  an 
interest  in  improving  the  land. 
Flushed  with  the  grandeur  of  this 
programme,  the  Court  of  Directors, 
on  obtaining  the  cession  of  the  Al- 
lahabad provinces  a  few  years  later, 
promised  to  introduce  the  same 
system  there.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  Bengal  system  became  the 
subject  of  much  hostile  criticism 
among  officials,  and  the  permanent 
settlement  was  deferred  till  the 
viceroyship  of  Lord  Hastings.  An 
inquiry  was  then  instituted,  of 
which  the  documents  may  still  be 
seen  by  the  curious  ;  and  of  which 
the  upshot  was  the  drafting,  by 
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Mr  Holt  Mackenzie,  of  the  regula- 
tion known  as  No.  VII.  of  1822. 
Further  experience  suggested  other 
improvements ;  till  at  length,  in 
1849,  James  Thomason,  then  Lieu- 
tenant -  Governor  of  the  Upper 
(N.W.)  Provinces,  promulgated  his 
'Directions  to  Settlement  Officers/ 
on  which — slightly  modified  in  de- 
tail— all  subsequent  practice,  both 
there  and  in  the  Punjab,  has  been 
based;  and  the  settlements  remained 
open  to  periodical  revision. 

Now,  it  does  certainly  appear, 
from  the  above  resume  of  very 
well-known  facts,  that  the  periodi- 
cal renewal  of  leases  has  been  a 
second  thought,  laboriously  deve- 
loped by  long  and  patient  study, 
as  an  improvement  upon  an  earlier 
and  a  more  hasty  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  exceptional  period  of  1857 — 
when  the  mutiny  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  left  the 
Government  for  a  time  comparative- 
ly powerless  in  many  districts  of 
Upper  India — did,  unquestionably, 
lead  to  a  good  deal  of  agrarian  mis- 
conduct ;  and  a  similar  result  would 
doubtless  follow  a  similar  misfor- 
tune were  it  to  occur  in  Ireland.  But 
we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  the 
experience  of  such  periods  of  fiery 
trial,  otherwise  than  by  carefully 
watching  what  part  of  the  fabric  it 
was  that  they  attacked.  In  the  case 
in  question,  it  was  not  the  perio- 
dicity of  the  Government  leases 
that  was  ever  alleged  by  the  rural 
malcontents  as  a  grievance,  nor 
were  their  efforts  directed  to  render 
it  permanent ;  the  leading  feature 
of  the  outbreak  was  an  attempt  to 
displace  the  moneyed  men  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  old  hereditary  oc- 
cupants of  the  land  in  the  course 
of  civilisation.  Again,  to  think  of 
what  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in 
Ireland  will  explain  how  this  hap- 
pened. Small  proprietors,  an  inexo- 
rable demand,  habits  of  unthrift, 
and  something  like  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  civil  justice  and  police ; 
such  a  combination  of  causes  will 
be  certain  everywhere  to  throw  the 
land  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  frugal  men  of  business.  In  Ben- 


gal the  same  thing  had  notoriously 
long  ago  taken  place  under  the 
Permanent  Settlement ;  but  it  had 
produced  no  outbreak,  because  the 
times  were  not  favourable  to  out- 
breaks. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  transfer 
of  the  Government  of  India,  which 
followed  the  events  of  1857,  Lord 
Stanley  addressed  the  Governor- 
General  (No.  2,  dated  December 
31,  1858)  on  the  twofold  question 
of  perpetual  grants  of  waste  land, 
and  a  commutation  of  the  land  re- 
venue. The  former  was  a  measure 
connected  with  a  hope  of  European 
colonisation  for  India,  which  was 
then  springing  up  ;  the  latter  arose, 
as  it  were,  in  the  course  of  the  cor- 
respondence, and  was  recommended, 
rather  than  enjoined,  in  estates  al- 
ready settled  in  perpetuity.  In  re- 
gard to  periodical  tenures,  a  greater 
difficulty  was  admitted ;  but  the 
subject  was  suggested  for  delibera- 
tion, and  with  a  view  to  the  ulti- 
mate adoption  of  measures  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

The  opinions  of  subordinate  gov- 
ernments were  then  called  for,  and 
a  mass  of  documents  collected, 
which  occupy  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  pages  of  a  printed  return, 
which  has  been  recently  obtained 
by  Mr  Smollett. 

For  fully  two  years  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  reports,  Lord  Canning 
took  little  or  no  further  action  on 
the  subject,  until  October  last,  just 
as  he  was  leaving  India.  Suddenly, 
without,  as  far  as  appears,  having 
replied  to  the  Home  Government,  or 
obtained  its  orders,  he  put  forth  an 
edict  conceding  the  perpetual  grant 
of  waste  land,  and  proceeding  to  pro- 
mise that,  as  soon  as  the  Legislature 
could  give  practical  effect  to  the 
measure,  a  tenth  of  the  land  re- 
venue in  each  district  might  be 
commuted  by  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  ready  money,  whether  it 
had  been  previously  settled  in  per- 
petuity or  not. 

Great  was  the  excitement  through- 
out India.  Local  authorities  went 
to  work  adjusting  details ;  the 
newspapers,  scenting  an  advantage 
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to  Europeans,  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  ruler  for  whose  recall 
they  had  lately  been  clamouring  ; 
and  the  natives  put  their  money  un- 
der ground,  with  the  suspicion  they 
usually  display  whenever  the  Gov- 
ernment is  particularly  benevolent. 
The  attitude  of  expectation  was  fast 
becoming  too  painful  to  bear;  when 
(the  Indian  Legislature  having  made 
no  sign)  a  despatch  issued  from  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  office  (No.  14,  dated 
9th  July  1862),  of  which  the  pen- 
ultimate paragraph  thus  begins  : — 

"  Your  Excellency  in  Council  will 
understand  that  the  instructions 
contained  in  this  despatch  super- 
sede at  once  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  of  17th  October  1861." 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  how- 
ever, are  in  favour  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  perpetual  assessment  of 
the  Indian  land  revenue  wherever 
it  may  be  assumed  to  have  reached 
its  probable  limit.  They  are  of 
opinion,  with  the  late  lamented 
Colonel  Baird  Smith,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ex-Governor  of  the  Pun- 
jab, Sir  John  Lawrence,  that  the 
loss  to  the  State  from  such  a  plan 
will  be  but  slight,  and  will  soon  be 
made  good  from  other  sources.  It 
may  be  feared  that  they  are  in  fa- 
vour of  a  principle  which,  if  its 
application  be  not  carefully  watch- 
ed, would  revolutionise  the  fiscal 
system  of  an  ancient  people,  and 
burden  every  tax-payer  for  the  sake 
of  a  small  class. 

For  Sir  Charles  very  frankly  ad- 
mits that  the  present  land  revenue 
is  not  a  tax  (par.  42).  A  hot  dis- 
cussion on  nomenclature  very  often 
precedes  inquiries  on  Indian  fiscal 
affairs,  some  calling  the  demand 
from  land  a  tribute,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  khiraj,  the  name  which 
it  bears  in  the  Mohammedan  books ; 
others  as  stoutly  maintaining  that 
it  is  only  a  landlord's  rent,  the 
zemindars  being  merely  officials  or 
farmers.  But  the  real  question 
is  not  affected  by  this  controversy, 
unless  it  will  help  us  to  decide 
whether  prices  of  commodities  are 
enhanced  by  the  system.  At  first 
sight  it  would  be  supposed  that 
food,  which  is  the  produce  of  land, 
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would  be  cheaper  if  the  land  paid 
all  its  profits  to  the  occupant ;  but 
the  contrary  fact  has  been  shown 
to  be  true  by  Mr  Ricardo,  and  is 
now  generally  admitted,  as  far  as 
pure  rent  is  concerned,  because 
rent  is  (as  defined  by  Mr  Mill) 
"  the  difference  between  the  return 
made  to  the  most  productive  por- 
tions, and  that  which  is  made  to 
the  least  productive  portion  of  capi- 
tal expended  on  the  land."  The 
zemindar  will  pay,  in  like  manner, 
a  higher  rate  of  Government  de- 
mand on  the  commencement  of  a 
new  settlement,  in  proportion  as 
necessity  of  expending  more  capital 
on  waste  and  other  land  raises  up 
other  competitors,  who  will  accept 
the  lease  should  he  refuse  it.  The 
Indian  land  revenue,  therefore,  re- 
sembles pure  rent,  at  least  so  far,  that 
it  depends  ultimately  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  competition  for  land,  and 
on  the  necessary  uniformity  in  the 
rate  of  profit  for  the  time  being  de- 
rivable from  the  profession  of  agri- 
culture. The  less  rent  is  paid,  the 
less  return  is  got.  And  the  result  of 
any  diminution  of  the  demand  from 
the  landholder  will  either  be,  as 
expected  by  Sir  C.  Wood,  that  he 
will  spend  more  on  improvement ; 
or,  as  we  are  inclined  to  fear,  that 
he  will  spend  more  on  his  own 
luxuries,  on  fakeers  and  fireworks. 
No  one  thinks  that  the  consumer 
will  profit.  Indeed,  it  appears  that, 
as  long  at  least  as  a  man  can  afford 
to  follow  any  profession,  the  price 
he  will  realise  for  his  produce  will 
be  just  as  much  as  he  can  get,  and 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  cost  of 
production.  Thus,  let  us  suppose 
a  tailor  to  have  settled,  twenty 
years  ago,  at  Melbourne,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  sup- 
plying the  Melbournians  with  cloth- 
ing. Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  his 
prices  would  not  have  yielded  him 
a  considerable  margin  over  the  cost 
of  production "?  But  as  soon  as 
other  tailors  began  to  compete  for 
the  custom  of  the  inhabitants,  prices, 
we  feel  sure,  would  fall,  though  the 
cost  of  production  might  remain 
the  same,  or  even  rise.  The  dis- 
covery of  large  quantities  of  gold, 
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of  course,  subsequently  enhanced 
the  rates ;  but  this  enhancement 
was  merely  apparent,  and  was  si- 
multaneous with  a  general  fall  in 
the  value  of  money.  Precisely 
similar  results  would  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  the  zemindars.  They 
would  pay  more  for  the  land  in 
proportion  as  there  was  less  land 
available  ;  and  they  would  get  as 
much  for  their  produce  as  they 
could  in  the  state  of  the  money 
market  and  of  the  produce  market. 

And  in  point  of  fact,  we  find  that 
not  only  are  there  no  countries  in 
which  the  price  of  food  is  so  low  as 
those  in  which  the  income  of  the 
State  is  derived  from  land  (that  is, 
all  over  the  East),  but  that,  though 
we  have  lately  considerably  lowered 
tJie  rates  of  demand  from  land,  tJie 
price  of  food  in  India  has  been  at 
tJie  same  time  rising.  This  rise  has, 
no  doubt,  been  partly  caused  by  the 
increase  of  sea  commerce,  and  of 
the  amount  of  money  circulating 
in  the  country,  and  partly  by  the 
introduction  of  income-tax  and  of 
indirect  taxation  ;  but  the  result  is 
not  the  less  curious  arid  instructive, 
as  indisputably  showing  that,  like 
the  "  rent "  of  the  Economists,  the 
land  revenue  does  not  enhance  the 
price  of  food,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  other  imposts.  The  Se- 
cretary for  India,  and  other  contri- 
butors to  the  papers  before  us,  state 
in  so  many  words  that,  of  late  years, 
in  British  India,  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment on  land  has  been  diminishing, 
and  the  price  of  its  produce  has 
been  rising.* 

Sir  C.  Wood  tells  the  Governor- 
General  (in  the  course  of  condem- 
ning a  policy  of  redemption)  that 
"  a  direct  permanent  settlement  of 
the  land  revenue  is  free  from  the 
objection  arising  from  capitalising 
the  income  of  the  State "  (par.  40 
and  41).  Yet,  pursuing  the  subject 
in  the  next  clause,  and  in  the  next 
but  three,  he  does  not  deny  that 
"the  consequence  of  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue  is 
to  preclude  the  Government  from 
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ever  obtaining  any  farther  augmen- 
tation from  that  source;"  that 
"  the  experience  of  all  countries, 
advancing  in  civilisation,  demon- 
strates that  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion is  always  tending  to  increase ;" 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
necessary  compensation,  "  the  Gov- 
ernment may  rightly  claim  to  par- 
ticipate in  those  advantages  which 
accrue  from  the  general  progress  of 
society "  (par.  42  and  45).  These 
admissions  he  endeavours  to  meet, 
first,  by  denying  the  probability  of 
any  great  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
proposed  measure  ;  and,  secondly, 
by  promising  "  increased  taxation 
in  other  forms." 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  paragraphs  from 
which  the  above  selections  have 
been  made,  are  little  more  than 
a  cloud  under  which  the  author 
or  authors  conceal  the  flaws  of 
their  reasoning  from  themselves,  if 
not  from  others.  Is  it  not  per- 
fectly clear,  that  to  fix  the  amount 
of  receipts  so  that  they  cannot  be 
hereafter  increased,  must  be,  at 
least,  as  great  a  prospective  injury 
to  the  revenue  as  to  capitalise  them  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  whatever  objec- 
tions can  be  brought  against  the 
one,  apply  with  identical  force 
against  the  other?  Further,  is  it 
not  a  perversion  of  logic,  so  great 
as  to  seem  almost  wilful,  for  a 
writer  to  begin  with  stating  that 
the  land  revenue  is  not  a  tax,  and 
then  to  talk  of  replacing  its  waste 
by  other  forms  of  taxation  1 

The  advocates  of  a  permanent 
settlement  are  Colonel  Baird  Smith 
and  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  both  of  them 
alive  to  its  great  promise  of  popu- 
larity, but  each  far  too  prudent  not 
to  confine  his  advocacy  to  cases  in 
which  the  assessment  of  the  Govern- 
ment demand  on  land  has  reached 
its  maximum. 

Practical  experience  leads  the 
writer  of  these  pages  to  think  that 
this  limitation  —  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  despatch — reduces 
the  approval  of  a  permanent  settle- 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  rates  have  been  lowered,  the  whole  re- 
venue from  laud,  like  that  from  other  sources,  has  been  steadily  progressive. 
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ment  to  something  like  a  truism. 
A.nd  (unless  it  could  be  supposed 
that  the  object  of  the  despatch  was 
merely  to  lay  down  a  code  of 
axioms)  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  if 
there  be  any  practical  use  to  which, 
under  due  precautions,  it  may  be 
possible  that  its  principles  may  be 
applied.  For  the  alternative  is 
not  an  agreeable  one,  if  we  should 
really  find  that  the  time  is  yet 
very  far  distant  when  the  pro- 
bable limit  can  be  fixed  to  a  fair 
assertion  of  the  State's  (i.  e.  the 
public's)  title  to  share  in  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  the  land ;  and  if 
yet  we  should  find  that  the  Home 
Government  is  resolved,  without 
taking  such  precautions,  to  force 
upon  Lord  Elgin  a  policy  founded 
on  an  assumption  notoriously  false. 
In  that  case,  as  is  clearly  shown  in 
Mr  Mangle's '  Dissent/  a  class  of  idle 
squireens  and  cottiers,  a  minority 
in  every  way  undeserving  of  sym- 
pathy, would  be  enriched  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community,  who  would 
have  to  make  good  the  sums  pre- 
sented to  the  landholders,  by  sus- 
taining the  burdens  of  "  other 
forms  of  taxation."  For  Sir  C. 
Wood,  in  a  paragraph  already  cited 
(42),  defines  the  land  revenue  to 
be  the  result  of  "  a  kind  of  joint 
ownership  in  the  soil  or  its  produce, 
between  the  ostensible  proprietors 
and  the  State."  But  who  are  these 
parties  so  characterised,  and  whose 
partnership  it  is  now  proposed  to 
dissolve,  so  greatly  to  the  benefit 
01  one  alone  1  The  "  ostensible 
proprietors"  are  of  two  chief  kinds; 
either  a  corporation  of  peasants ;  or 
— what  is  becoming  more  and  more 
common — an  individual  or  family 
of  hereditary  influence  or  acquired 
wealth.  The  "State"  is  not  any 
abstraction,  like  a  heathen  deity, 
represented  by  an  image,  requiring 
the  homage  of  burned  sacrifice ; 
neither  is  it  a  body  of  predatory  con- 
querors, levying  a  "  Chout"*  to  be 
spent  elsewhere ;  it  is  a  managing 
board,  collecting  and  disbursing  in 
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the  interest  of  the  commonwealth. 
Now,  if  the  question  is  to  be  nar- 
rowed to  the  issue — which  of  these 
partners  shall  we  enrich? — it  will 
be  easy  to  answer,  if  we  can  show 
which  is  the  most  likely  to  use  its 
advantage  for  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number. 

In  his  55th  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary lays  some  stress  upon  the  argu- 
ment that,  under  a  periodicity  of 
settlement,  the  "  ostensible  pro- 
prietors" neglect  to  improve  their 
land,  by  sinking  wells,  digging 
watercourses,  &c.  Let  us  ask  him 
a  question.  What  improvements 
were  made  in  Bengal,  under  the 
permanent  settlement,  during  the 
period — exceeding  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  our  rule  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces— when  we  left  the  work  of 
improvement  to  the  landholders  ? 
Undoubtedly  European  speculators 
did  something  ;  but  we  are  not  le- 
gislating especially  for  Europeans 
(of  whom  there  are  hardly  any  in 
the  districts  periodically  settled, 
holding  land) ;  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Government  has  only 
very  lately  turned  its  attention 
(under  constant  pressure  from  with- 
out) to  drainage,  irrigation,  and 
roads  in  Lower  Bengal.  How  dif- 
ferent the  state  of  the  provinces, 
where  the  settlement  is  not  fixed 
in  perpetuity,  we  need  hardly 
say.  Here  Government,  being  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  increase  of 
production  and  distribution,  has 
made  some  of  the  most  considerable 
works  of  modern  times — the  Grand 
Trunk  Road,  the  Jumna,  Ganges, 
and  Baree-Doab  Canals  ;  and  a  net- 
work of  country  communication, 
certainly  not  less  than  nine  thou- 
sand miles  in  all,  whose  efficiency 
has  been  acknowledged  by  Mr 
Saunders,  the  commissioner  lately 
deputed  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
the  scanty  supply  of  cotton.f 

This  course  of  improvement  the 
Secretary  is  sanguine  enough  to  be- 
lieve will  be  persevered  in  by  the 
landjobbers  and  cottier-communities 


*  The  Mahratta  name  for  forcible  tribute. 

•j-  "  In  the  matter  of  roads  there  is  no  impediment  whatever  to  the  trade  in 
cotton." — Report  on  the  Dodb,  par.  38. 
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who  are  to  benefit  by  the  perma- 
nent settlement.*  In  a  passage  of 
somewhat  vague  anticipation  (par. 
52)  he  sets  forth  the  benefits  which 
will  result  "  to  all  classes  of  the 
country,  rather  than  any  peculiar 
advantage  to  the  landholders." 

Now,  it  is  certainly  open  to  Sir  C. 
Wood  to  think  that  a  great  and 
immediate  improvement  in  general 
prosperity  will  follow  the  fixing  of 
the  re  venue-demand  from  land.  But, 
unhappily  for  his  argument,  he  is 
obliged  to  confess,  on  the  next  page 
but  one,  that  "  the  benefit  of  all  im- 
provements will  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landholder."  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  nation  at  large, 
through  their  administrators,  make 
the  improvements,  and  make  sure 
of  sharing  in  their  benefit1? 

The  fact  is  continually  recurring, 
that  the  public  are  the  real  owners 
of  land  in  the  East,  and  that  they 
pay  a  share  of  the  net  profits  to  pro- 
fessional cultivators  to  induce  them 
to  attend  to  its  cultivation.  A  glance 
at  any  parallel  case  will  instantly 
show  that  any  increase  of  this 
amount,  beyond  what  is  requisite 
for  the  purpose,  is  a  wanton  waste, 
which  can  never  be  of  use  to  the 
lavish  employer  who  thus  endows 
his  servants.  Call  the  State  and  the 
Zemindars  partners,  or  call  the  one 
the  workmen  engaged  by  the  other 
to  raise  food  for  the  community  of 
which  they  are  both,  in  a  different 
way,  servants  of  the  public  ;  and  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  neither  party 
can  take  more  than  his  fair  share 
without  injuring  the  other  party, 
although  the  employer  may  reap 
no  advantage. 

How  great  the  amount  of  such  in- 
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jury  would  be,  can  only  be  guessed 
from  a  consideration  of  the  "  pro- 
gress of  society"  in  European  coun- 
tries since  they  were  in  a  condition 
resembling  the  present  condition  of 
India,  and  reflecting  what,  for  in- 
stance, would  now  be  the  position 
of  our  universities  and  cathedrals  if 
Henry  VIII.,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  had  made  a  "  Perma- 
nent Settlement"  of  the  Capitular 
Estates.  Clearly,  those  institutions 
would  be  maintained  (if  at  all)  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  na- 
tion suffering  to  benefit  the  farmers. 

Obviously,  every  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  a  permanent  or  perpetual 
assessment  of  the  land  revenue  im 
plies  an  expectation  of  loss  to  the 
State.  The  landholder  will  improve, 
and  will  benefit  by  his  improve- 
ments ;  of  the  two  parties  who  share 
in  the  surplus  produce,  one  will 
gain,  necessarily  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  Were  not  this  the  basis  of 
the  change,  a  permanent  settlement 
would  be  a  ruinous  endowment  from 
which  the  landholder  would  soon  be 
found  clamouring  to  get  free.  This 
is  not  denied  by  the  advocates  of  the 
measure,  but  they  consider  that  the 
process  would  be  of  slow  gradation. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  incon- 
testable by  those  who  know  the  past 
and  present  state  of  British  India, 
that,  since  the  charter  of  1833  came 
into  full  force,  the  maritime  com- 
merce of  the  country  has  increased 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  throw  above 
sixty  millions  t  of  pounds  sterling  of 
new  bullion  into  the  circulation.  Na- 
turally, prices  have  risen.  No  Porter 
has  yet  given  us  a  *  Progress  of  the 
Nation'  there;  but  the  rise  appears 
to  have  been  about  25  per  cent,  an 


*  It  may  appear  that  we  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  condition  of  the  North- 
West  and  the  Punjab.  But,  with  the  exception  of  Nagpore,  there  is  really  no  other 
part  of  the  country  into  which  the  permanent  settlement  is  at  all  likely  to  be  at 
present  introduced.  "We  have  the  very  best  authority  for  stating,  that  the  next 
settlements  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  are  expected,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  nearly 
double  the  present— (LORD  ELPHINSTONE,  Feb.  1860.)  In  Madras,  a  strict  prohibi- 
tion is  in  full  force  against  taxing  the  tenants'  improvements.  This  is,  in  fact, 
attempted  in  the  North- West  Provinces:  "  In  villages,  the  cultivation  of  which 
has  been  much  increased  ....  or  the  percentage  of  irrigation  increased  by  the 
sinking  of  wells ....  the  expenditure  of  capital  must  be  allowed  for." — Directions  to 
Settlement  Officers,  App.  xx.  37. 

t  We  write  from  recollection  of  a  paper  which  we  have  mislaid,  but  which  was 
supplied  a  few  years  back  by  the  mint-master  in  Calcutta. 
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average  of  about  1  per  cent  per  an- 
num. The  rupee,  however,  will  still 
buy  about  the  same  quantity  of  food 
that  costs  twelve  shillings  in  Eng- 
land; and  the  average  pay  of  a  police 
constable  in  India,  which  has  been 
recently  raised,  still  amounts  to  but 
three  shillings  a-week.  If  Indian 
prices  continue  to  rise  in  the  ratio 
they  have  lately  shown,  the  rupee 
will  only  have  about  a  third  of  that 
purchasing  power  thirty  years  hence, 
when  the  period  of  present  assess- 
ments should  be  expiring ;  and, 
should  any  of  them  be  rendered 
perpetual,  the  landholder  will  con- 
tinue raising  his  rents  as  the  current 
rates  of  land-purchase  and  of  prices 
continue  to  rise.  Or,  should  a  vex- 
atious legislation  interpose  to  pro- 
hibit his  so  doing,  the  alternative 
would  be  that  the  cultivating  tenants 
would  get  such  large  profits  that 
they  would,  like  the  negroes  in 
Jamaica,  pass  half  their  time  in 
idleness. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  objec- 
tions which  a  knowledge  of  the  case 
shows  to  exist  against  any  such 
immediate  and  general  adoption 
of  the  permanent  settlement  as  an 
extreme  application  of  Sir  Charles's 
measure  might  bethought  to  justify. 
But  we  cannot  altogether  blame 
him.  The  circumstances  of  Lord  Can- 
ning's latter  career  are  too  recent 
and  too  melancholy  to  permit  of 
any  criticism  that  can  be  possibly 
avoided.  But  we  cannot  avoid  ob- 
serving that,  whatever  objections 
apply  to  stereotyping  the  claims  of 
the  public  on  the  soil  of  India, 
similar  objections  apply  with  greater 
force  to  the  measure  which  he  pro- 
mised without  any  certainty  of  being 
able  to  perform.  And  it  is  a  very 
grave  political  question  how  far  the 
publication  of  this  now  famous  re- 
solution may  not  have  compelled 
the  Home  Government  to  do  some- 
thing, whether  right  or  wrong,  which 
may  tend  to  satisfy  the  expectations 
which  Indian  landholders  have  been 
encouraged  to  form.  We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  suspicious 
character  of  the  Asiatic  races ;  but 
that  fault  will  but  be  increased  if 
they  find  nothing  done  after  four 
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years  of  inquiry  and  profession, 
ending  with  the  widest  promulga- 
tion of  a  viceregal  ukase. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  has  only  de- 
voted one  paragraph  to  disposing, 
in  so  many  words,  of  Lord  Canning's 
project ;  though  it  is  condemned, 
piecemeal,  or  by  implication,through 
half  the  despatch.  In  language  al- 
ready cited  he  shows  that  to  capital- 
ise the  land  revenue  would  be  to 
preclude  the  Government  from  ever 
deriving  any  increase  of  income 
from  that  source.  Apparently  he 
thinks  that  no  precaution  would 
insure  the  application  of  the  money, 
should  it  be  generally  paid  in,  to 
the  extinction  of  the  debt.  The 
task  of  obviating  this  difficulty 
Lord  Canning  would  have  left  to 
be  dealt  with  when  the  time  came. 
"  Apr es  moi  le  deluge  "  seems  to 
have  been  his  motto ;  so  that  he 
could  lay  down  the  viceregal  purple 
with  some  show  of  popular  applause. 
The  question  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
lain  in  abeyance  from  the  beginning 
of  1860,  when  the  last  reports  came 
in  from  his  subordinates,  to  the  end 
of  1861,  when  he  was  leaving  India ; 
when  it  came  up,  like  a  perturbed 
spirit,  as  he  was  making  ready  his 
office  for  transfer  to  his  successor. 
Can  anything  more  strongly  illus- 
trate the  confusion  which  has  been 
permitted  to  prevail  in  the  most 
vital  parts  of  Indian  administration 
than  that  he  should  have  ventured 
to  put  forth  this  resolution  at  such 
a  time,  without  waiting  for  the 
action  of  the  local  legislature,  or 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Home 
Government  1  Lest  we  should  seem 
to  write  too  harshly  of  one  who  is 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  censure, 
let  us  briefly  refer  to  the  Licence 
Tax,  in  which  a  precisely  similar 
course  was  followed.  When  first 
proposed  by  Mr  Harington,  Lord 
Canning  negatived  the  project :  two 
years  afterwards  he  proposed  its 
introduction,  contrary  to  the  counsel 
of  some  of  his  most  responsible  ad- 
visers ;  pushed  it  through  the  Legis- 
lative Council  in  a  kind  of  lit  de 
justice;  and  then  repealed  it  by  pro- 
clamation during  tJie  sitting  of  that 
Council,  from  whom  he  afterwards 
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obtained  a  retrospective  acqui- 
escence. Such  statesmanship  can- 
not be  exempt  from  reprobation. 
Still,  as  above  said,  it  may  be  that 
we  stand  committed  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  last  October  to  do  something 
for  the  landholders.  If  there  is 
one  thing  clear  from  the  papers  we 
have  been  reviewing,  it  is  that  the 
people  of  India  view  all  our  profes- 
sions of  benevolence  with  the  most 
extreme  distrust.  This  paralysing 
influence  cannot  be  better  counter- 
acted than  by  a  constant  adherence 
to  the  spirit,  at  the  least,  of  our  an- 
nounced policy.  A  great  shock  will, 
any  way,  be  given  to  public  feeling 
by  finding  that  the  "  Lord  Sahib  " 
cannot  make  good  the  letter  of  his 
promises  :  it  may  be  well  to  adhere 
to  their  general  scope. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  seems 
possible  without  greatly  jeopardis- 
ing the  most  important  interests,  is 
to  permit  the  land-assessment  to  be 
fixed  in  all  estates  wJiere  irrigation 
has  reached  its  maximum  limit,  but 
to  express  it  in  the  form  of  a  corn- 
rent-charge,  to  be  commuted  ac- 
cording to  the  ruling  prices  of 
the  day.  This  would  render  it 
very  like  our  English  tithes ; 
and  like  them  it  might  be  com- 
puted afresh,  either  every  year  or 
less  frequently.  The  tithes  are 
so  arranged  as  to  vary  according  to 
a  septennial  average  :  the  amount 
of  payment  from  an  estate  on  which 
the  portion  due  to  Government  had 
been  fixed  in  perpetuity,  might  be 
founded,  in  like  manner,  upon  a 
decennial  average — that  is  to  say, 
on  one  struck  from  the  local  prices 
current  for  the  past  ten  years.  We 
should,  for  our  own  part,  prefer  to 
see  the  amount  varied  every  year, 
as  far  as  abstract  justice  is  concern- 
ed, because  the  prices  of  two  conse- 
cutive years  often  vary  very  greatly ; 
and  it  might  happen  that,  in  a  year 
of  very  low  prices,  the  poorer  pro- 
prietors would  be  unable  to  pay  the 
amount  fixed  on  the  decennial  ave- 
rage. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  probable  that  very  high 
prices  —  accompanying,  as  they 
would,  a  time  of  general  scarcity 
— would  run  up  the  demand  too 
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high  if  it  were  altered  every  year. 
In  practice,  therefore,  the  decennial 
average  would  seem  the  best  basis, 
and  the  decennial  variation  the  best 
species  of  revision. 

Lest  the  method  should  not 
come  home  clearly  to  those  who 
have  read  the  above  lines,  let 
us  give  an  illustration.  Suppose 
an  estate,  fully  irrigated,  is  found 
to  produce  crops,  valued  on  an 
average  of  the  past  ten  years  at 
16,000  rupees.  The  Zemindars  are 
estimated  to  get  a  quarter  of  this, 
or  4000  rupees,  as  surplus  profit, 
after  the  expenses  have  been  all 
replaced.  Of  that  4000  rupees,  the 
State,  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  is 
entitled,  under  present  arrange- 
ments, to  half.  The  Government 
demand,  therefore,  for  the  next 
ten  years,  would  stand  at  2000  ru- 
pees. But  at  the  end  of  that  time 
an  average  of  prices  is  struck,  and 
they  are  shown  to  have  advanced, 
on  the  whole,  ten  per  cent.  The 
nation  now  claims  2200  rupees. 
Can  anything  be  fairer  1 

It  is  not  desirable  to  perplex  the 
present  essay  with  details,  other- 
wise it  might  be  shown  that  a  due 
attention  to  the  variations  in  the 
area  of  irrigation  would  enable  the 
Government  to  apply  the  principle 
of  permanency  even  to  estates  where 
the  maximum  of  capability  had  not 
been  fully  reached.  The  canal  dues 
might  either  be  levied  on  the  war- 
rants of  the  executive  officers  ac- 
cording to  the  measurements  of 
each  year;  or  the  land  might  be 
measured  by  the  district  officer, 
and  assessed  according  to  a  fixed 
scale,  the  landholder  being,  of 
course,  entitled  to  raise  the  rents  of 
his  tenants  proportionably,  wher- 
ever he  had  furnished  the  tenant 
with  water. 

Due  provision  being  thus  made 
for  all  increase  derivable  from  rise 
of  prices,  and  the  Government  still 
preserving  its  interest  in  what  may 
be  termed  landlords'  improvements, 
the  Zemindars  would  be  left  to  be- 
nefit by  any  improvements  they 
might  choose  to  introduce,  without 
the  smallest  apprehension  that  such 
could  possibly  be  made  the  grounds 
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of  any  subsequent  enhancement  of 
assessment  by  the  British.  There 
would  then  only  remain  the  gra- 
dual rise  in  the  value  of  land  as 
population  increased  and  society 
continued  its  general  progress. 
And  this,  we  think,  would  be  to 
a  great  extent  brought  under  fisc, 
not  by  new  taxes,  but  by  the  con- 
stant increase  of  revenue  from  the 
excise,  stamps,  and  other  imposts 
which  at  present  exist. 

It  seems  very  plain  that  this  sort 
of  system  would  insure  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  permanent  settlement, 
without  any  of  its  more  obvious 
dangers.  It  is  true  that  indigo  or 
cotton  might  largely  replace  the 
cheaper  crops  ;  but  they  would  not 
be  unrepresented  in  the  decennial 
average,  for  the  more  they  were 
grown  the  higher  would  rise  the 
price  of  wheat  and  food-crops ;  while 
they  would  be  paying  something, 
year  by  year,  in  the  dues  for  the  in- 
creased irrigation  from  canals,  with- 
out which  they  could  never  be  ge- 
nerally cultivated. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  point 
out  a  possible  method  of  securing 
the  advantages  fully  set  forth  in 
the  reports  of  the  local  authorities, 
of  a  permission  to  redeem  the  land 
revenue  by  a  payment  of  ready 
money  ;  not,  as  promised  by  Lord 
Canning,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  demand  in  each  dis- 
trict, but  according  to  the  more 
comprehensive  scheme  of  Lord 
Stanley.  To  the  general  capitalisa- 
tion of  the  whole  revenue  derived 
from  land,  there  are  certainly  grave 
objections.  It  is  urged  by  Sir  C. 
Wood,  and  by  others,  that  the 
money  might  not,  after  all,  be  ap- 
plied with  scrupulous  exactness  to 
paying  off  the  national  debt ;  or 
that  Government  might  sell  at 
twenty  years'  purchase  (saving  what 
was  lost  by  paying  off  so  much  of 
the  5  per  cent  loan),  and  afterwards 
borrow  money  at  3  per  cent  (which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
thirteen  years'  purchase).  But  no 
objection  seems  to  apply  to  a  sys- 
tem under  which  any  landholder, 
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whose  estate  was  assessed  in  perpe- 
tuity, might  deposit  a  sufficient 
amount  in  Government  paper  in 
the  collector's  office,  endorsed  in 
that  official's  favour,  so  that  he 
might  draw  the  interest,  and  apply 
it  to  the  payment  of  the  demand  on 
the  proprietor's  estate. 

Should  this  plan  become  general, 
a  considerable  reduction  would  be 
feasible  in  the  staff  of  the  collector's 
office,  where  two  strokes  of  the  pen 
would  complete  a  transaction  now 
involving  much  time  and  labour. 
The  Zemindar  would  be  saved  the 
annoyance  of  periodical  visits  from 
a  not  very  agreeable  class  of  myr- 
midons j  and  so  much  of  the  national 
debt  would  become  practically  liqui- 
dated. Should  money  hereafter  be 
available  at  much  lower  rates,  notes 
so  deposited  would  be  liable  to  the 
usual  alternative  of  payment  or 
transfer  to  the  new  loan ;  and 
much  would  be  gained  both  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  State.  And 
it  is  not  certain  that,  by  a  simple 
measure  of  this  sort,  which  might 
have  been  introduced  without  any 
sort  of  parade,  a  maximum  of 
benefit  might  not  have  been  ob- 
tained with  a  minimum  of  draw- 
back. At  all  events,  it  would  be 
more  decorous  for  the  local  Execu- 
tive of  India  to  put  forth  novelties 
in  a  more  cautious  manner ;  and  to 
pay  some  kind  of  outward  defer- 
ence to  the  Home  Government.  Mr 
Laing,  pursuing  a  personal  squab- 
ble, lately  observed  that  the  Gover- 
nor -  General  ought  to  have  full 
power  in  details,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  confine  himself  to 
enunciating  principles.  This  was 
a  distinction  of  functions  which 
may  pass  ;  but  it  is  a  singular  view 
of  detail  which  includes  in  that 
category  a  change  from  direct  to 
indirect  taxation.  Nor  is  this  all 
that  is  arrogated  by  Mr  Laing  for 
the  subordinate  jurisdiction ;  for 
he  would  practically  rest  with  the 
Calcutta  Government,  not  merely 
the  administration  of  details,  but 
also  the  right  of  pronouncing  what 
is  detail  and  what  is  principle. 
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THOUGHTFUL  persons  nmst  long 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  on 
history  as  a  serious  and  important 
branch  of  fiction.  Indeed  the  do- 
main of  romance  is  unjustifiably 
narrowed  by  the  limits  commonly 
assigned  to  it.  General  John  Pope 
has  proved  that  it  may  include  the 
operations  of  an  army.  Mr  Seward 
shows  us  how  fiction  may  be  made 
the  grand  element  in  politics,  while 
even  religion  in  such  hands  as  Dr 
Gumming' s  is  like  a  mad  chapter  of 
a  wild  sensation  novel.  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  true,  any  success 
which  can  attend  the  effort  to  deal 
with  facts  on  this  shadowy  basis  is 
quite  ephemeral.  All  who  attempt 
it  find  a  terrible  enemy  in  to-mor- 
row. Defeat  confutes  the  warrior, 
derision  overwhelms  the  politician, 
and  the  world,  by  its  continued  ex- 
istence, contradicts  the  prophet. 
But  the  success  of  the  historical 
fictionist  is  far  more  enduring.  It 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
evident,  that  in  his  case  honesty  is 
the  best  policy.  In  fact,  the  evi- 
dence is  quite  the  other  way.  No 
lies  live  so  long,  or  are  so  success- 
ful, as  those  which  are  nursed  by 
the  muse  of  history,  and  their  ex- 
tinction often  occasions  general 
regret.  Most  people  have  lamented 
that  Horatius  should  be  wiped  out 
of  the  page  by  Niebuhr,  after  he 
had  successfully  kept  the  bridge  for 
so  many  centuries,  and  that  Bren- 
nus,  after  giving  birth  to  a  proverb, 
should  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
throw  his  sword  into  the  scale.  It 
is  unpleasant  and  perplexing  to  dis- 
cover that  some  of  the  most  fami- 
liar articles  of  the  furniture  of  our 
minds  are  phantoms.  But  if  we 
are  induced  to  forgive,  and  even  to 
applaud,  those  who  in  the  interest 
of  truth  detect  and  expose  these 
agreeable  impostures,  what  excuse 
shall  we  make  for  those  literary 
conjurors  who  give  us  stones  for 
bread  and  counters  for  our  good 
money  ;  who  pull  facts  from  under 
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us,  and  give  us  shadows  to  sit  upon ; 
and  whose  researches  are  guided  by 
the  wish  not  to  elicit  truth,  but  to 
maintain  a  theory  or  a  sentiment 
which  may  be  popular  with  a  party 
or  a  people  ? 

An  eminent  place  among  these 
manipulators  is  occupied  by  M. 
Thiers.  He  knows  what  is  ex- 
pected of  him  by  his  audience.  He 
knows  that  if  he  calls  himself  a 
French  military  historian  he  ought 
to  behave  as  such.  The  glory  of 
France  is  to  be  his  first  considera- 
tion. There  is  to  be  no  glory  but 
French  glory,  and  Napoleon  is  its 
prophet.  A  French  historian  is 
like  the  advertising  tradesmen,  who, 
not  content  with  vaunting  their 
own  wares,  insist  that  all  others  are 
fraudulent  impostures.  English 
writers  are  always  weak  enough  to 
admit  the  merit  of  their  rivals.  The 
compliments  paid  to  French  skill 
and  valour  by  Napier  and  Alison 
are  numerous  and  hearty ;  nor  can 
higher  and  truer  encomiums  on  Na- 
poleon be  found  than  those  which 
they  have  bestowed.  But  your 
Thiers  or  your  De  Bazancourt  make 
no  such  admissions.  French  readers 
do  not  want  to  hear  about  English 
gallantry  or  Russian  tenacity.  It 
would  displease  them  to  be  told 
that  French  battalions  could  recoil 
from  any  mortal  foes,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  numbers  absolutely 
overwhelming,  before  which  they 
are  on  rare  occasions  permitted  to 
retire,  performing  prodigies  of  val- 
our, and  covering  the  earth  with 
the  bodies  of  their  enemies.  When 
disaster  cannot  be  denied,  either 
"  Dieu  "  or  "  destiny"  is  called  in 
to  excuse  the  discomfiture,  like  an 
Olympian  deity  joining  in  the  fight ; 
or  the  numbers  of  the  opposing 
forces  are  shuffled  till  failure  in  the 
face  of  such  odds  becomes  astonish- 
ing heroism  ;  or  inconvenient  facts, 
too  stubborn  to  move  at  anybody's 
bidding,  are  obscured  in  a  haze  of 
sentiment  and  glorification.  On 
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this  sort  of  history  Frenchmen  are 
brought  up,  and  probably  would 
not  believe  in  any  other.  We  re- 
member to  have  seen,  in  a  hotel 
at  Strasburg,  a  specimen  of  cali- 
graphy,  framed  and  hung  up  there 
as  the  advertisement  of  a  writing- 
master,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  career  of  Napoleon.  Each  line 
in  various  kinds  of  penmanship 
contained  some  memorable  event  of 
his  life  ;  and  the  final  one  set  forth 
that  he  was  "  TEAHI  a  Mont  St 
Jean,  18  Juin  1815."  M.  Thiers  is 
likely  to  find  a  congenial  audience, 
when  they  are  grown  up,  in  the 
little  boys  at  the  Strasburg  schools, 
who  write  in  their  copy-books  that 
Napoleon  was  "betrayed"  at  Water- 
loo. 

It  is  the  narration  of  this  decis- 
ive event  which  most  severely  taxes 
the  ingenuity  of  M.  Thiers.  In 
previous  volumes  his  task  has  been 
comparatively  easy.  Napoleon's 
achievements  were  in  reality  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  little  effort  was 
needed  to  raise  them  into  the  region 
of  the  miraculous.  Rivoli  and  Mar- 
engo,  each  deciding  the  fate  of 
Italy  —  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Wagram, 
single  blows  that  laid  monarchies 
prostrate, — here  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  successes  seems  to  demand, 
in  the  processes  which  could  lead 
to  such  results,  a  succession  of  su- 
perhuman feats.  No  patriotic  Ger- 
man, so  far  as  we  know,  has  sought 
to  diminish  their  lustre  by  declar- 
ing that  Melas  was  "  betrayed  "  at 
Marengo,  Hohenlohe  at  Jena,  or  the 
Archduke  Charles  at  Wagram.  In 
the  Russian  campaign,  though  the 
disasters  were  terrific,  yet  they 
might  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  climate.  The  Peninsular  epi- 
sodes, to  be  sure,  were  rather  em- 
barrassing, but  still  Napoleon  was 
not  accountable  for  them  ;  and  by 
representing  his  lieutenants  as  in- 
capable, changing  the  numbers  of 
the  opposing  forces,  and  dwelling 
strongly  upon  the  difficulties  and 
perplexities  of  the  marshals,  mag- 
nifying small  successes,  depreciat- 
ing the  English  victories,  and  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  defeats  suffered 


by  the  Spanish  generals,  the  glory 
of  France  is  kept  in  a  state  of  ex- 
cellent preservation,  without  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  ascribing 
any  particular  merit  to  Wellington 
or  his  army.  The  victories  of  Lut- 
zen,  Bautzen,  and  Dresden,  counter- 
balance the  defeat  of  Leipsic  ;  and, 
moreover,  even  M.  Thiers  can  bear 
a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  combined 
Europe.  And  in  1814,  notwith- 
standing its  disastrous  conclusion, 
the  campaign  afforded  such  an  ex- 
traordinary exhibition  of  the  skill 
and  resolution  of  Napoleon,  and  of 
the  incapacity  of  his  adversaries, 
that  there  was  no  need  to  exagger- 
ate either  in  order  to  bring  the 
merits  of  the  hero  into  startling 
relief. 

But  in  the  Waterloo  campaign 
the  problem  presented  to  M.  Thiers 
was  much  more  difficult  of  solution. 
Everything  promised  well  for  Na- 
poleon's success.  His  troops  had 
never,  M.  Thiers  tells  us,  been  so 
filled  with  enthusiasm.  Their  de- 
votion was  unparalleled.  Welling- 
ton and  Blucher  were,  of  course, 
according  to  our  historian,  a  couple 
of  bunglers  set  up  by  fortune  like 
nine-pins,  to  be  bowled  down  by 
the  military  genius  of  France,  and 
their  superiority  of  numbers  was 
neutralised  only  by  the  futility  of 
their  measures.  The  most  astound- 
ing consequences — the  acquisition 
of  the  Rhine  frontier,  the  with- 
drawal of  England  from  the  coali- 
tion, the  successive  discomfiture  of 
the  Austrians  and  Russians — were 
to  ensue  from  the  defeat  of  the 
Allies,  and  that  defeat  seemed  as- 
sured. On  the  14th  June,  then,  the 
French  army  crossed  the  Sambre 
with  the  most  brilliant  prospects  ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  our  historian, 
on  the  night  between  the  18th  and 
19th,  the  remains  of  that  army  re- 
crossed  the  Sambre  a  disordered 
and  panic-stricken  rabble.  It  had 
been  actually  beaten  by  the  bung- 
lers, with  odds  against  it,  scarce 
worth  mentioning  in  such  a  case. 
Hence  the  distresses  of  M.  Thiers, 
who  has,  from  these  adverse  condi- 
tions, to  arrive  at  a  solution  favour- 
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able  to  the  glory  of  Napoleon  and 
of  France. 

If  the  reader  has  not  a  map  of 
Belgium  at  hand,  let  him  take  a 
half  sheet  of  square  letter  paper, 
and  fold  it  perpendicularly  from 
top  to  bottom,  a  fourth  from  the 
left  edge.  A  dot  at  the  bottom  of 
this  fold  will  represent  Charleroi ; 
another,  a  third  of  ^the  space  up, 
Quatre  Bras  ;  another,  near  the  top, 
Brussels.  Then  let  him  make, 
through  Quatre  Bras,  another  fold, 
not  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  but 
obliquing  to  a  point  an  inch  above 
the  right-hand  corner.  Its  extre- 
mity at  the  right-hand  corner  will 
be  not  far  from  the  position  of  Na- 
mur,  and  that  at  the  left  Nivelles. 
From  Quatre  Bras  let  him  mark  off 
towards  Namur  a  distance  equal  to 
about  two-thirds  of  that  from  Quatre 
Bras  to  Charleroi,  and  call  the  point 
Sombref,  and  join  Sombref  to  Char- 
leroi. 

Here  are  the  points,  then,  of  im- 
mediate importance  at  the  outset. 
Napoleon  is  moving  towards  Char- 
leroi, aiming  at  Brussels,  and  his 
two  primary  objects,  as  indispen- 
sable steps  towards  Brussels,  are  the 
two  points  Quatre  Bras  and  Som- 
bref. The  possession  of  these  points 
is  of  equal  importance  to  the  Allies, 
because  they  are  the  points  of  as- 
semblement,  the  one  of  Wellington's 
troops  coming  from  their  right  by 
Nivelles,  and  from  their  rear  by  the 
Brussels  road ;  and  the  other  of 
Blucher's  corps,  two  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Namur,  and  one  from  Liege, 
a  point  higher  up  the  paper  from 
Namur, .  which  joins  the  Namur- 
Nivelles  road  near  Sombref.  Thus 
Blucher's  army  will  be  collected  on 
its  own  right  at  Sombref,  Welling- 
ton's on  its  own  left  at  Quatre  Bras, 
and  their  communication  with 
each  other  will  be  by  the  strip  of 
highroad,  seven  miles  long,  between 
those  points. 

The  triangle  formed  by  the  three 
roads  Charleroi-Quatre  Bras,  Charle- 
roi-Sombref,  and  Quatre  Bras-Som- 
bref,  is  the  immediate  theatre  of 
action.  Not  only  are  Sombref  and 
Quatre  Bras  the  points  of  assem- 


blement  of  the  individual  armies, 
but  they  are  the  only  points  where 
the  two  armies  can  easily  act  in 
concert.  The  loss  of  either  would 
not  only  entail  the  disintegration 
of  that  army  whose  point  of  as- 
semblement  it  should  be,  but  also 
the  disunion  of  the  two  armies. 
For  in  the  rear  of  the  piece  of  road 
uniting  those  points  lay  the  coun- 
try watered  by  the  Dyle, — a  coun- 
try of  marshy  valleys  and  cross- 
roads, which  the  passage  of  large 
bodies  of  troops  would  speedily 
render  impracticable,  and  where, 
consequently,  great  manoeuvres  for 
a  general  concentration  could  not 
be  relied  on. 

The  first  steps  of  Napoleon's 
policy,  then,  are  clear — namely,  to 
move  rapidly  and  with  the  largest 
possible  masses  on  these  two  points, 
without  leaving  a  perilous  gap  be- 
tween his  wings.  The  principle 
which  Napoleon,  in  a  despatch, 
told  Ney  he  had  adopted,  was  that 
which  was  natural  and  almost  in- 
evitable. It  was  to  operate  with 
two  wings,  and  a  central  reserve 
which,  under  his  immediate  orders, 
could  be  brought  to  aid  that  wing 
whose  action  would  be  most  deci- 
sive. Thus,  at  Ligny,  the  central 
reserve  reinforced  the  right  wing 
against  the  Prussians,  and  then 
moved  to  aid  Ney  against  Welling- 
ton. 

The  only  force  covering  the  de- 
cisive points  against  the  advance  of 
Napoleon  was  the  Prussian  corps 
of  Zieten,  30,000  strong.  Its  office 
was,  of  course,  to  fall  back  slowly, 
retarding  the  enemy  by  forcing  the 
heads  of  his  columns  to  deploy,  so 
as  to  give  time  for  the  assemble- 
ment  of  the  other  corps  in  his  rear. 
And  this  he  could  calculate  on 
doing  so  long  as  he  was  attacked 
only  by  the  heads  of  columns  ;  but 
he  could  not  hope  to  hold  his 
ground  against  considerable  por- 
tions of  those  columns  arrayed  in 
line  of  battle.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  French  advance,  the  15th  June, 
he  fell  back  firmly  and  skilfully,  so 
that  the  enemy  spent  the  whole 
day  in  driving  him  upon  Fleurus, 
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and  thus  lie  still  covered  the  point 
of  junction.  That  night  Thiele- 
mann's corps  bivouacked  six  miles 
off  on  the  Namur  road  ;  Pirch's 
just  outside  of  Namur ;  and  Bu- 
low's  was  more  than  a  day's  march 
off  in  the  direction  of  Liege.  Had, 
then,  Napoleon's  right  wing  and 
centre  bivouacked  in  front  of  Zie- 
ten  on  the  night  of  the  15th  in 
order  of  battle,  instead  of  order  of 
march  —  which  would,  of  course, 
have  entailed  a  prolonged  move- 
ment of  the  rearward  portions  of 
the  columns — the  following  results 
were  certain  :  Zieten  would  be 
overwhelmed,  disorganised,  and 
driven  off  the  field  in  any  direction 
he  could  find  open ;  not,  probably, 
the  road  of  Namur,  for  that  would 
be  a  flank  march  within  reach  of 
a  victorious  enemy.  He  would 
either  have  been  thrust  back  on 
Bulow  coming  from  Hannut,  or  on 
Wavre,  altogether  apart  from  the 
other  corps.  The  point  of  junction 
seized,  Thielemann  must  recoil  on 
Pirch  towards  Namur  ;  for  to  con- 
tinue his  forward  movement  would 
only  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  situation  on  the 
16th,  then,  would  be,  that  Napo- 
leon, without  any  of  the  losses 
which  a  pitched  battle  must  entail, 
would  have  his  centre  and  right  wing 
massed  between  Pirch  and  Thiele- 
mann on  his  right,  and  Bulow  and 
Zieten  on  his  left.  The  Prussian 
fractions  could  only  reunite  by  the 
road  from  Namur  by  Hottomont  to 
Louvain.  But  another  movement 
in  advance,  whether  opposed  by 
Bulow  or  not,  would  bring  the 
French  on  the  17th  to  Hottomont, 
where  they  would  be  on  the  Prus- 
sian line  of  communication  with 
Liege  and  Maestricht.  To  recover 
their  communications,  and  to  con- 
centrate for  united  action  with 
Wellington,  the  Prussians  must 
take  up  the  line  by  Liege  and  St 
Frond  to  Louvain  and  Brussels. 
But  Napoleon's  end  would  have 
been  answered.  They  would  have 
been  days  apart  from  Wellington, 
and  he  could  always,  by  shorter  lines, 
interpose  and  keep  them  apart. 


If  it  be  asked  what  Wellington 
would  be  doing  on  the  17th  in  such 
circumstances  as  we  have  imagined, 
we  answer  that  he  would  have  em- 
ployed the  day  exactly  as  he  did 
employ  it — namely,  in  falling  back 
to  Waterloo.  For  he  held  Quatre 
Bras  only  because  it  was  his  point 
of  union  with  Blucher  at  Sombref  ; 
and  when  Blucher's  point  should 
be  lost,  either  with  or  without  a 
battle,  he  must  seek  a  fresh  line  of 
communication  with  him  at  points 
in  his  rear.  Under  such  circum- 
stances as  we  have  supposed,  he 
would  have  sought  it  in  vain. 
Everything  depended  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  Blucher  to  retreat  on  Wavre, 
where  alone  he  could  reunite  with 
Wellington  before  Brussels. 

Now,  the  possession  of  Quatre 
Bras  would  confer  on  Napoleon 
advantages  of  exactly  the  same 
kind  as  the  possession  of  Sombref. 
As  in  the  one  case  the  Prussian 
corps  would  be  driven  apart  on  the 
roads  of  Namur  and  Liege,  so  in 
the  other  case  the  English  troops 
would  be  separated  on  the  roads  of 
Nivelles  and  Brussels,  and  forced 
to  make  a  circuit  to  reunite.  Na- 
poleon hoped  to  seize  both  points, 
so  as  to  force  both  armies,  thus  dis- 
integrated, to  make  circuits.  But 
if  he  could  only  possess  one,  which 
would  be  the  most  decisive  1 

To  answer  this  question  it  is  ne- 
cessary first  to  observe  the  lines  of 
communication  of  the  two  armies, 
with  their  respective  bases  :  each 
being  supplied  from  its  own  base, 
was  of  course  under  the  necessity 
of  preserving  its  own  line  of  com- 
munication. That  of  Wellington 
was  with  Ostend  by  his  right,  and 
with  Antwerp  by  his  rear.  That 
the  communication  with  Ostend 
was  very  important  to  him,  his 
continued  jealousy  for  his  own 
right  testifies ;  but  he  was  not 
wholly  dependent  on  it.  Now 
Blucher  was  wholly  dependent  on 
his  communication  with  the  Rhine 
at  Cologne,  by  his  own  left.  The 
farther  back  he  was  driven  in  the 
direction  of  Brussels,  the  more  that 
line  was  imperilled.  The  extent  of 
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the  danger  may  be  estimated  from 
what  actually  occurred.  On  the 
morning  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, Grouchy  drove  the  covering 
force  of  Thielemann  from  the  Dyle, 
near  Wavre.  He  was  thus  actually 
oil  the  Prussian  line  of  communica- 
tion. Had  Wellington  relinquished 
the  field  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians,  Blucher  would  have  been 
in  this  disastrous  position  :  his  ally 
would  have  been  in  retreat  on  a 
divergent  line ;  he  would  have  been 
cut  from  his  own  base,  and  the 
mass  of  the  French  would  be  ready 
to  profit  by  the  situation.  Blu- 
cher's  movements,  then,  were  more 
hampered  by  the  accident  of  the 
direction  of  his  base  than  those  of 
Wellington. 

Again,  the  roads  by  which  Wel- 
lington would  move  to  reunite  his 
fractions  in  rear  of  Quatre  Bras, 
should  he  lose  that  point,  were 
numerous  and  good.  He  could 
easily  reunite,  for  instance,  at  Hal. 
But  the  roads  in  rear  of  Sombref, 
as  we  have  said,  were  few  and  bad. 
Considering,  then,  the  relative 
values  of  the  two  points  of  assem- 
blement,  it  appears  that  the  loss  of 
Blucher's  entails  greater  difficulty 
in  moving  towards  his  ally,  because 
of  the  direction  of  his  base ;  and 
also  a  longer  circuit  to  reunite  his 
fractions,  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  roads  in  his  rear.  Hence,  to 
seize  Sombref  would  isolate  the 
armies  far  more  effectually  than  to 
seize  Quatre  Bras. 

The  ability  of  Napoleon's  plan 
should  now  be  evident: — to  throw 
his  mass  first  on  the  Prussians,  and 
secure  their  disintegration,  as  most 
important  j  then  to  follow  them 
only  with  such  a  force  as  should 
embarrass  their  movements  and  re- 
tard their  reunion,  and  to  join  his 
reserve  to  his  other  wing  for  move- 
ment on  his  grand  aim,  Brussels. 
Should  Wellington  bar  the  way,  he 
would  meet  him  singly,  with  a  su- 
perior force,  and  drive  him  back 
upon  the  coast.  Should  Welling- 
ton seek  to  reunite  with  Blucher 
farther  back,  Napoleon  would  seize 
Brussels,  the  political  consequences 


of  which  would  be  immense ;  and 
he  could,  moreover,  be  still  inter- 
posed between  the  discomfited  ar- 
mies of  the  Allies.  Such,  we  say, 
was  his  excellent  plan,  as  illustrated 
by  his  real  movements,  and  by  the 
circumstances  we  have  described, 
which  alone  could  render  those 
movements  judicious.  And  it  was 
these  circumstances  which  placed 
the  Allied  commanders  at  an  un- 
avoidable disadvantage,  only  neu- 
tralised by  their  tactical  skill  and 
immense  determination. 

Now,  the  conception  of  an  excel- 
lent plan  is  a  great  step  to  success. 
But  something  else  is  required — 
namely,  execution.  And  for  the 
execution  of  this  design  the  main 
requisite  was  celerity  of  movement. 
It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  con- 
centrate the  French  army  secretly, 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  Allies, 
unless  the  advantage  should  be  in- 
stantly followed  up.  Delay  would 
neutralise  it,  and  place  the  Allies 
in  concert  on  his  front  and  flank 
for  a  united  attack. 

Here,  then,  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  are  first  seriously 
at  issue  with  M.  Thiers.  There 
have  occurred  previously  some 
minor  points  to  which  we  must 
except,  but  which  only  call  for 
passing  notice.  He  tells  us,  for 
instance,  that  Brussels  was  Wel- 
lington's "  base,"  an  error  which 
one  who  aspires  to  be  the  historian 
of  the  campaign  should  be  incap- 
able of.  Classing  Wellington  and 
Blucher  together,  he  tells  us  that 
they  were  inferior  generals — which 
being,  however,  a  matter  of  opinion, 
we  will  not  dispute.  But  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  motives  which  in- 
duced them  to  act  with  zeal  against 
the  common  enemy  were,  in  Blu- 
cher's case,  vindictiveness,  in  Wel- 
lington's, ambition,  we  think  M. 
Thiers  passes  out  of  the  domain  of 
opinion  to  violate  notorious  facts. 
And  when  he  says  that  they  com- 
mitted an  error  in  extending  their 
forces  too  widely,  he  shows  that 
his  national  prejudices  are  much 
too  strong  for  his  military  know- 
ledge, or  he  would  have  perceived 
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that  the  double  necessity  of  cover- 
ing Brussels,  and  of  also  covering 
widely  divergent  lines  of  commu- 
nication, rendered  this  extension 
inevitable.  It  was  a  point  in  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  cam- 
paign which  was  greatly  to  Napo- 
leon's advantage.  But  M.  Th;ers, 
in  order  to  exalt  by  contrast  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  wishes  to  as- 
cribe the  fact  to  the  blunder  of  the 
opposing  generals,  and  therefore 
makes  a  malicious  blunder  himself. 
We  concur  in  his  appreciation  of 
the  energy  and  success  with  which 
the  French  army  was  concentrated 
unknown  to  the  Allies ;  of  the 
right  selection  of  the  point  of  at- 
tack ;  and  of  Wellington's  tardi- 
ness to  assemble  his  troops  when 
the  point  menaced  ought  not  to 
have  been  doubtful.  We  agree 
also  in  his  estimate  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  general  plan  ;  but  we 
think  his  excuses  for  the  failure  of 
its  execution  both  unreasonable  and 
dishonest. 

We  have  stated  what  would  have 
been  the  results  had  the  French 
army  bivouacked,  on  the  night  of 
the  15th,  before  Zieten  in  order  of 
battle  instead  of  in  order  of  march. 
And  we  say  that  no  efforts  should 
have  been  spared  to  bring  it  into 
that  order.  We  say  also  that  the 
measure  was  practicable.  The  por- 
tions of  the  army  which  had  under- 
gone most  fatigue,  which  had  done 
all  the  fighting  of  the  advance,  and 
which  had  earliest  quitted  the 
bivouacs  in  the  morning,  were  al- 
ready in  the  enemy's  front.  But  in 
rear  of  them  the  columns  stretched 
backwards  far  beyond  the  Sambre, 
divisions  and  even  corps  not  having 
yet  passed  the  river.  These  por- 
tions of  the  army,  then,  without 
sharing  the  fighting,  had  marched 
a  shorter  distance  than  the  heads 
of  the  columns.  Their  movement 
should  have  been  continued  to  right 
and  left  of  the  front  till  they  took 
their  places  in  the  line.  All  would 
then  have  been  equally  ready  for 
action  next  day;  and  that  they 
were  not  so  is  attributable  only  to 
Napoleon.  For,  to  say  that  a  gene- 


ral is  not  accountable  when  his 
troops  are  not  in  the  situations  he 
would  desire,  is  to  say  that  he  is 
responsible  only  for  the  conception 
of  a  plan,  and  to  restrict  materially 
the  functions  usually  supposed  to 
be  attached  to  the  command  of  an 
army. 

M.  Thiers,  therefore,  says  and  re- 
peats that  Napoleon  did  not  wish  to 
push  the  Prussians  beyond  Ligny. 
Having  got  them  on  a  field  of  battle, 
he  wanted  them  to  assemble  there 
that  he  might  beat  them.  To  have 
overwhelmed  Zieten  alone,  and  pre- 
vented the  junction  of  the  other 
corps,  casting  them  apart  on  diver- 
gent lines,  would,  according  to  M. 
Thiers,  the  great  military  historian, 
have  been  highly  injudicious. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  of  a 
certain  squire  who  was  annoyed  one 
autumn  by  a  pair  of  ravens  that  in- 
habited a  spot  near  his  house. 
When  asked  why  he  did  not  shoot 
them,  he  replied  that  he  preferred 
waiting  till  they  had  young  ones  in 
the  spring,  when  he  would  kill  them 
all  together.  Now,  it  seems  to  us 
that  if  Napoleon's  plan,  as  explained 
by  M.  Thiers,  was  judicious,  then 
the  squire's  plan  was  judicious  also. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  1  Napo- 
leon delayed  so  long  that  three 
Prussian  corps  were  assembled  on 
the  field,  giving  an  odds  of  more 
than  80,000  against  70,000  French, 
and  but  for  Bulow's  misinterpreta- 
tion of  orders,  an  accident  on  which 
Napoleon  could  not  count,  there 
would  have  been  116,000  against 
70,000.  What  more  could  the  Prus- 
sian commander  desire  ?  Yet  this 
was  the  probable  result  of  the  deep- 
laid  plan  expounded  by  M.  Thiers. 
And  on  his  own  theory,  indeed,  the 
accident  of  Bulow's  absence  from 
the  field  was  rather  to  be  deplored 
by  Napoteon,  as,  of  course,  the  more 
that  could  be  brought  there  to  be 
beaten  the  better.  "  74,000  com- 
batants," says  our  historian,  with 
one  of  his  fine  flourishes,  "  ought 
to  assure  to  Napoleon  the  means  of 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Prussians  " — meaning  the  whole  of 
them. 
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Again  we  say,  what  are  the  facts  1 
After  a  bloody  battle  Napoleon 
gained  a  victory  so  far  as  to  remain 
master  of  the  field.  But  he  did  not 
ga"in  a  victory  so  far  as  to  disorgan- 
ise or  rout  the  Prussians,  or  even  to 
deprive  them  of  any  line  they  might 
choose  to  retreat  by.  They  chose 
to  retreat  upon  Wavre  with  their 
whole  army,  and  thence  to  join 
Wellington  at  Waterloo.  Such  are 
the  results  which  actually  ensued 
from  the  prosecution  of  the  crafty 
plan.  Let  the  reader  contrast  them 
with  those  already  enumerated, 
that  would  have  followed  from  a 
concentration  on  the  night  of  the 
15th,  and  an  advance  at  daybreak. 
Let  him  remember  also,  that,  though 
Napoleon  was  ready  to  fight  superi- 
or numbers  when  he  could  not  help 
it,  yet  that  his  whole  theory  of  war 
was  founded  on  being  himself  su- 
perior at  the  decisive  points,  and 
by  seizing  such  points,  unhinging 
all  the  combinations  of  his  adver- 
saries. Then  let  him  say  whether 
he  believes  in  M.  Thiers  when  he 
tells  us  that  Napoleon  must  not  be 
blamed  for  failing  to  press  matters 
at  Ligny,  because  "  there  was  one 
last  consideration  more  conclusive 
than  any  other,  which  was,  that  on 
the  side  of  Fleurus  it  was  not  so 
pressing  to  enter  into  action  as  at 
Quatre  Bras,  because  at  Quatre  Bras 
it  was  necessary  to  hasten  to  bar  the 
road  to  the  English,  while  in  ad- 
vance of  Fleurus,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  expedient  to  let  the  Prus- 
sians issue  in  order  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  fighting  them  on 
ground  the  most  advantageous  for 
us.  Doubtless  the  battle  should  not 
be  delivered  too  late  if  it  was  de- 
sired to  have  time  to  render  it  de- 
cisive ;  but  it  was  of  little  import- 
ance whether  it  was  delivered  in 
the  afternoon  or  the  morning." 

Our  estimate  differs  so  much 
from  that  of  M.  Thiers,  that  we 
think  it  was  fully  worth  Blucher's 
while  to  sustain  a  defeat  and  heavy 
loss  for  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  move  on  Wavre  with  his  whole 
army,  as  he  did  after  the  action. 
And  we  think  M.  Thiers's  attempt 


to  excuse  his  hero,  only  shows  that 
he  has  not  sufficient  military  know- 
ledge to  give  plausibility  to  his 
inventions. 

Napoleon  had,  as  we  have  said, 
adopted  a  plan  admirably  suited  to 
circumstances.  But  he  failed  not 
in  the  execution  alone.  He  mis- 
apprehended inexcusably  the  cir- 
cumstances that  actually  existed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  he  per- 
sisted in  believing  that  only  one 
Prussian  corps  was  before  him,  that 
of  Zieten.  At  eight  o'clock  that 
morning  he  caused  the  following 
remarkable  despatch  to  be  sent  to 
Ney,  who  commanded  the  left  wing : 
"  I  shall  be  at  Fleurus,  in  person, 
before  noon,"  he  wrote  from  Char- 
leroi;  "I  shall  attack  the  enemy 
there  if  I  encounter  him,  and  shall 
clear  the  road  as  far  as  GerMoux  " 
(Gembloux  is  several  miles  beyond 
Ligny).  "There,  after  what  may 
happen,  I  shall  choose  my  course, 
perhaps  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
perhaps  this  evening.  My  intention 
is  that  immediately  after  I  shall 
have  taken  my  part,  you  will  be 
ready  to  march  on  Brussels  ;  I  will 
support  you  with  the  Guard  which 
will  be  at  Fleurus  or  Sombref,"  (the 
Guard  as  reserve  would  be  in  rear 
of  the  general  line),  "  and  I  shall 
desire  to  reach  Brussels  to-morrow 
morning."  So  that  while  M.  Thiers 
tells  us  Napoleon's  plan  was  to 
draw  all  the  Prussians  on  to  the 
field  of  Ligny  that  he  might  dispose 
of  them  at  one  blow,  Napoleon 
himself  says  that  he  anticipates 
advancing  several  miles  beyond 
Ligny,  and  is  doubtful  if  he  shall 
meet  with  any  opposition  on  the 
way,  and  that  he  expects  to  be  in 
Brussels  next  morning.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Prussian  corps  of 
Pirch  had  joined  Zieten' s  at  Ligny 
at  six  in  the  morning,  and  Thiele- 
mann's from  Namur  arrived  about 
noon.  Thus,  though  Bulow  was 
then,  owing  to  his  own  error,  thirty 
miles  off,  yet  the  junction  of  the 
whole  Prussian  army  was  certain. 
But  why  did  not  Wellington  and 
Blucher  both  retire  without  fight- 
ing, to  concentrate  before  Brussels, 
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as  they  did  after  the  battles  of  the 
16th1?  Because  Blucher  expected 
important  aid  from  Wellington  in 
the  coming  battle  of  Ligny  :  and 
Wellington  promised  that  aid,  in 
ignorance  of  the  force  which  Ney 
was  bringing  against  himself. 

About  noon  Napoleon  reached 
Fleurus,  and  reconnoitered  the  ene- 
my, but  to  so  little  purpose  that, 
at  two  o'clock,  he  sent  another  de- 
spatch to  Ney,  to  the  following 
effect :  "  The  enemy  has  reunited 
a  corps  of  troops  between  Sombref 
and  Bry,  and  at  half-past  two 
Marshal  Grouchy  will  attack  it  with 
the  3d  and  4th  corps." 

It  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  documents  so  important  as 
these  would  not  be  overlooked  by 
any  historian,  great  or  little,  even 
for  the  sake  of  a  favourite  theory, 
the  darling  of  a  literary  old  age, 
attained  in  twenty  volumes  of  mis- 
representation. Here  is  M.  Thiers' s 
summary  of  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  despatch,  written  at  eight 
o'clock,  which  relates  to  Napo- 
leon's anticipations  respecting  the 
enemy  in  his  own  front.  "  He  an- 
nounced to  him  (Ney)  that  he 
was  just  setting  out  for  Fleurus, 
where  the  Prussians  appeared  to  be 
deploying,  in  order  to  deliver  battle, 
if  they  should  resist,  or  to  march  on 
Brussels,  if  they  should  retreat  fight- 
ing." And  of  the  second  despatch, 
the  only  record  he  preserves  is  this  : 
"  At  two  o'clock  he  had  despatched 
a  message  to  Ney,  to  announce  that 
he  was  about  to  attack  the  Prussian 
army  established  in  front  of  Som- 
bref, and  that  Ney  on  his  side  must 
push  back  whatever  force  was  at 
Quatre  Bras,  and  then  execute  a 
movement  to  the  rear,  in  order  to 
take  the  Prussians  in  reverse."  And 
of  Napoleon's  view  of  the  situation 
he  coolly  says,  "  From  the  top  of 
this  observatory  (a  windmill)  Na- 
poleon perceived  very  distinctly  the 
30,000  men  of  Zieten  arrayed,  part 
in  the  villages  of  St  Amand  and  of 
Ligny,  part  on  the  slope  in  rear, 
and  beyond,  on  the  great  road  of 
Namur  to  Brussels,  the  corps  of 
Pirch,  equal  in  number  to  Zieten' s, 


and  finally,  the  troops  of  Thielemann, 
which,  arriving  from  Namur,  began 
to  garnish  the  slopes  opposite  our 
extreme  right.  He  estimated  this 
army  at  about  90,000  men,  and  he 
erred  but  slightly,  for  there  were  in 
reality  88,000,  owing  to  the  slight 
losses  of  the  preceding  day."  No- 
thing is  said  of  the  "  one  corps  "  men- 
tioned in  the  despatch  written  two 
hours  later,  which  Grouchy  was  to 
attack  with  two  corps,  numbering 
together  33,000  men.  Naughty  M. 
Thiers ! 

In  a  note,  he  remarks  that  severe 
judges  have  reproached  Napoleon 
for  the  delays  in  the  morning  of 
the  16th.  But  we  need  hardly  say 
that  M.  Thiers  finds  in  those  delays 
nothing  requiring  excuse,  since  they 
were  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  version  of  Napoleon's 
plan.  As  for  the  delays  of  the 
afternoon,  "much  more  to  be  re- 
gretted," those,  he  says,  "  are  due 
to  accident  or  to  the  faults  of  com- 
manders of  corps,  independent  of 
the  general-in-chief,"  whoever  these 
imaginary  culprits  may  be.  "We 
repeat,"  he  says,  "  always,  that  if 
there  is  little  to  cause  concern  when 
Napoleon's  policy  is  criticised,  so 
commonly  open  as  it  is  to  criticism, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  closer  in 
criticising  the  operations  of  a  cap- 
tain so  accomplished  in  all  parts  of 
his  art."  From  which,  as  we  infer, 
having  formerly  proved  that  Na- 
poleon was  a  great  soldier  because 
he  made  no  blunders,  he  now  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  Napoleon  could 
not  make  blunders  because  he  was 
a  great  soldier.  On  such  grounds, 
if  permitted,  we  would  undertake 
to  establish  a  much  more  difficult 
proposition.  We  would  even  be 
bold  enough  to  assert  that  M.  Thiers 
is  a  trustworthy  historian.  We 
should  begin  by  finding,  if  possible, 
some  portion  of  his  works  in  which 
there  were  no  misstatements.  Quot- 
ing these,  we  should  say,  "  Here  is  a 
veracious  historian,  who  never  mis- 
states." And  when  misrepresenta- 
tions should  be  subsequently  im- 
puted, we  should  say,  "It  is  not 
necessary  to  argue  about  these — we 
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have  already  confuted  them  by 
proving  M.  Thiers  to  be  a  veracious 
historian." 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
battle  of  Ligny.  "  The  Prussians," 
he  says,  "  deploying  before  us, 
showed  themselves  every  instant 
more  numerous ; "  which  was  re- 
markable, if  Napoleon,  after  a  survey, 
had  already  over-estimated  their 
numbers.  However,  without  fol- 
lowing the  details,  there  are  two 
points  requiring  especial  notice. 
The  one  relates  to  the  futile  move- 
ments of  D'Erlon's  corps  ;  the 
other  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
field  of  Ligny  was  finally  won. 

D'Erlon's,  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  formed  one  of  the  two  corps 
of  the  left  wing  under  Ney,  and  his 
troops  followed  those  of  Reille  on 
the  road  from  the  Sambre  to  Quatre 
Bras.  As  we  have  seen,  up  to  two 
o'clock,  Napoleon  did  not  suppose 
that  D'Erlon  would  be  necessary 
either  to  himself  or  to  Ney.  He 
imagined  that  two  corps  would 
amply  suffice  to  insure  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs  on  the 
Prussians,  and  that  the  head  of 
Ney's  column  would  easily  occupy 
Qnatre  Bras.  But  when  he  found 
that  he  was  about  to  engage  superior 
numbers  at  Ligny,  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  draw  D'Erlon  towards 
the  Prussian  right  flank.  Thither 
he  accordingly  bent  his  steps,  but 
was  at  first  mistaken  for  an  enemy 
by  the  French  troops  on  the  left ; 
and  when  the  mistake  was  rectified, 
and  he  was  about  to  enter  into 
action,  a  peremptory  order  from 
Ney  recalled  him  to  Quatre  Bras. 
That  the  countermarch  of  so  im- 
portant a  corps  as  D'Erlon's  should 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Napoleon 
is  impossible.  The  conclusion  is 
that  he  acquiesced  in  it.  Having 
exercised  no  influence  on  the  field 
of  Ligny,  it  arrived  at  Quatre  Bras 
too  late  to  aid  Ney.  "  He  had/'  says 
M.  Thiers,  "  marched  all  the  time  to 
arrive  nowhere,  in  spite  of  an  un- 
paralleled zeal,  rendered  unavail- 
ing by  the  fatality  that  hovered  at 
this  moment  over  our  affairs." 

But  where  is  the  fatality  1     Had 


he  been  ordered  up  to  St  Amand 
when  the  Prussians  were  concen- 
trating, he  would  have  arrived  in 
time  to  take  a  decisive  part.  Direct- 
ed against  the  right  flank,  the  really 
important  point  of  the  field,  the 
Prussians  must  either  have  retreated 
(not  upon  Wavre)  by  daylight  under 
a  pursuit,  or  their  right  and  centre 
could  have  been  crushed  by  the 
combined  flank  movements  of  D'Er- 
lon and  the  Guard ;  and  that  he 
was  not  ordered  up  in  time  was 
owing  to  Napoleon's  misconception 
of  the  situation.  He  imagined  that 
he  could  move  at  his  leisure  on 
Sombref  and  Quatre  Bras.  But  he 
had  no  right  to  think  so ;  for  neither 
Blucher  nor  Wellington,  though 
they  had  force  enough  to  oppose 
him,  had  so  many  troops  concentra- 
ted as  the  time  admitted  of.  Bulow, 
but  for  his  own  error,  would  have 
taken  part  in  the  battle  of  the  16th, 
and  it  is  indisputable  that  Welling- 
ton did  not  display  his  accustomed 
sagacity  and  energy  in  assembling 
his  army.  Fate  evidently  cannot  be 
made  a  scapegoat  here.  But  it  is 
the  Thiers'  doctrine,  and  the  French 
doctrine  generally,  that  when  the 
French  succeed  it  is  owing  to  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  and  the  valour 
of  the  army,  and  that  when  they  fail 
it  is  "fatality." 

The  other  point  that  calls  for 
comment  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  battle  was  decided.  It  some- 
times happens,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  a  decisive  result,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  repulse  the  enemy  in  a 
pitched  battle — as,  for  instance, 
when  that  enemy  is  advancing  to 
relieve  a  fortress.  Thus  Almeida 
was  the  prize  of  the  victor  after 
the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor,  though 
the  French  army  suffered  no  severe 
disaster.  But  at  other  times,  and 
indeed  generally,  it  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  defeat  the  enemy,  but 
there  is  a  way  of  defeating  him 
which  will  entail  greater  advantages 
than  the  victory.  At  Ligny  the 
battle,  like  any  other  incident  of 
the  campaign,  was  to  be  made  con- 
ducive to  the  general  plan,  which 
was,  to  separate  the  Prussians  from 
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the  English.  Therefore  the  deci- 
sive point  for  Napoleon,  and  that 
which  at  first  he  made  his  aim,  was 
the  right  wing  of  the  Prussians,  by 
defeating  which  he  would  drive 
the  remainder  in  retreat  on  a  diver- 
gent line,  while  his  own  victorious 
left  wing  would  effectually  bar  all 
communication  between  the  Allies. 
But  the  same  extremity  of  the 
battle-field  was  also  the  decisive 
point  for  Blucher  when  he  sought  to 
take  the  offensive,  for  there  would 
he,  if  successful,  cut  Napoleon 
from  Ney  and  from  Charleroi,  and 
secure  the  co-operation  of  Welling- 
ton ;  and  there,  consequently,  had 
he  massed  his  troops.  Finding  the 
Prussian  right  too  strong,  there- 
fore, to  be  forced,  Napoleon,  de- 
spairing of  gaining  the  battle  in 
the  way  he  would,  sought,  as  the 
next  best  course,  to  gain  it  as  he 
could  ;  and  seeing  that  Blucher  had 
fatally  weakened  his  centre  to  re- 
inforce his  right,  he  broke  in  there 
with  the  Guard.  In  the  majority  of 
battles  there  are  but  three  or  four 
courses  of  action  to  be  considered, 
and  of  these  one  or  two  will  be 
speedily  rejected  as  impracticable. 
The  course  of  the  action  will  prove 
whether  the  plan  adopted  be  likely 
to  succeed — if  it  be  not,  then  the 
choice  of  alternatives  will  be  very 
narrow,  and  it  can  seldom  happen 
that  they  have  not  been  considered 
beforehand,  because  battles  are  de- 
cided mostly  by  the  movement  of 
masses,  and  to  operate  mainly  either 
by  right,  centre,  or  left,  or  by  a 
combination  of  these,  are  all  the 
possibilities  which  the  case  will 
present.  At  Ligny,  as  we  have 
said,  the  Prussian  right  was  the 
decisive  point,  and  that  was  im- 
practicable ;  the  Prussian  left  pro- 
mised only  results  so  indecisive 
that  Napoleon  had  merely  made 
demonstrations  against  it  without 
engaging ;  the  village  of  Ligny 
had  been  proved,  by  frightful  car- 
nage, impregnable  ;  there  remained 
the  alternative  of  pushing  with  the 
reserve  past  the  village,  and  thus 
turning  it,  and  breaking  through 
between  the  centre  and  left  wing. 


But  M.  Thiers  seems  to  imagine 
that  there  is  room  at  the  close  of  a 
battle  for  vast  efforts  of  imagination 
and  invention,  for  he  tells  us,  with 
reference  to  this  manoeuvre,  that 
Napoleon  "proved  once  more  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  his  re- 
sources on  the  field  of  battle."  It 
is  thus,  by  flourishes  and  vague  de- 
clamation, that  military  writers  so 
often  confuse  plain  matters,  and,  by 
affected  admiration  of  what  they  do 
not  understand,  drive  the  student  to 
despair  or  unbelief.  An  inevitable 
alternative  is  a  splendid  inspiration 
— an  obvious  resource  is  a  fine  com- 
bination—  a  measure  indispensable 
to  any  plan  at  all  is  wonderful  fore- 
sight— and  so  on,  to  the  injury  and 
discredit  of  military  art.  There  is 
no  room  for  inspirations  when  the 
alternatives  are  so  few.  The  real 
qualities  evinced  in  conducting 
successfully  the  progress  of  an 
action  are, — cool  and  steady  judg- 
ment to  recognise,  under  heavy 
responsiblity,  the  true  course — a 
quality  which  practice  will  supply 
or  largely  augment, — and  prompt 
decision  to  act  decisively  in  cir- 
cumstances so  fleeting,  which  is  pro- 
bably in  the  main  a  natural  gift. 
And  though  Napoleon  was  not  so 
great  a  tactician  as  a  strategist, 
trusting  often  for  victory  to  sheer 
expenditure  of  men,  such  as  few 
generals,  responsible  to  their  coun- 
try, can  sanction;  yet  we  may  allow 
him  these  qualities  in  a  high  degree, 
and  applaud  him  with  more  reason 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  raptures 
of  his  eulogist. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  failure 
after  failure  in  Napoleon's  excellent 
plan  of  campaign.  But  the  list 
does  not  end  here.  Procrastina- 
tion and  indecision,  so  foreign  to 
the  character  of  the  conqueror  of 
other  days,  are  still  conspicuous  in 
his  actions.  After  a  victory  should 
come  the  immediate  pursuit.  But 
while  the  French  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  Napoleon  retired  to  Fleurus, 
the  Prussian  army,  unmolested,  re- 
tired in  good  order,  corps  after 
corps,  upon  Wavre,  gathering  up 
Bulow  coming  from  Hannut  as 
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they  passed,  so  that  dawn  saw  the 
rearguard  of  Thielemann's  covering 
force  filing  from  the  field.  M. 
Thiers  says  the  French,  after  march- 
ing and  fighting  all  day,  were  too 
weary  to  pursue.  He  seems  to  im- 
agine that  the  Prussian  army  arriv- 
ed on  the  field  in  coaches  and  sedan 
chairs,  and  was  carried  off  in  a 
similar  way.  It  is  difficult  else  to 
see  how  they  had  less  reason  to  be 
fatigued  than  the  French.  Routed 
and  disbanded  troops  flying  for  their 
lives,  and  flinging  away  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, may,  it  is  true,  escape 
pursuit;  but  the  Prussian  retreat  was 
orderly  and  regular,  and  an  army 
as  strong  as  that  which  fought  at 
Ligny  was  assembled  on  the  17th 
around  Wavre.  Not  only  were  they 
unmolested  during  the  night,  but 
till  the  afternoon  of  next  day  no 
attempt  was  made  at  pursuit. 
"  One  could  not  refuse  the  soldiers," 
says  M.  Thiers,  "some  hours  to  clean 
their  arms,  to  make  their  soup,  and, 
in  fact,  to  breathe/'  But  there 
comes  this  question  :  If  the  cam- 
paign, as  must  be  admitted,  could 
only,  in  default  of  numbers,  be  suc- 
cessful through  extraordinary  efforts, 
why  was  it  begun  if  only  ordinary 
efforts  were  to  be  made?"  The 
French  were  making  their  soup  and 
breathing  till  three  o'clock  next 
afternoon,  while  on  the  one  side  the 
Prussians  were  effecting  a  concen- 
trated retreat,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  withdraw- 
ing from  a  situation  which  a  little 
more  energy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon 
might  have  rendered  very  disastrous. 

Thus  the  result  of  M.  Thiers's 
notable  plan  for  trapping  the  Prus- 
sian army  was  to  permit  them  to 
effect  those  movements  which  it 
was  the  grand  object  of  Napoleon 
to  prevent. 

Knowing  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  direction  in  which  his  70,000 
enemies  had  retired  from  the  field, 
but  blindly  indulging  the  belief 
that  they  had  gone  the  way  he 
wished — namely,  towards  Namur 
and  Liege  —  Napoleon  spent  the 
day  at  Ligny  in  inspecting  the 
field,  visiting  the  wounded,  talk- 


ing politics,  and  reviewing  and  ha- 
ranguing his  troops.  M.  Thiers, 
indulging  a  delightful  vision,  as  if 
"  destiny"  and  "fatality"  had  not 
been  disagreeably  hostile,  seems  for 
a  moment  to  have  taken  the  imagi- 
nary for  the  real ;  for  he  tells  us, 
"  the  Prussians  being  out  of  the 
question,  for  two  or  three  days  at 
least  (this  on  the  17th),  there  re- 
mained only  the  English  to  find 
and  beat."  There  were  more  than 
100,000  English,  he  tells  us  (as  if 
all  Wellington's  troops  had  been 
available  for  the  field),  and  "  to  beat 
these  Napoleon  must  have  at  least 
75,000  French."  Cheered  by  such 
prospects  as  these,  the  Emperor 
shared  in  the  relaxation  of  his  vic- 
torious troops,  while  the  generals 
trained  in  his  school  whispered  and 
wondered ;  and  Vandamme,  as  Col- 
onel Charras  tells  us,  did  not  scruple 
to  say  that  the  Napoleon  whom 
they  had  known  existed  no  longer. 
In  this  opinion  of  Vandamme  we 
concur.  We  fully  believe  that  had 
Napoleon  been  at  forty-six  what  he 
was  at  thirty-six  the  course  of  the 
campaign  would  have  been  very 
different.  At  daylight  on  the  16th 
the  French  army,  already  in  order 
of  battle,  would  have  crushed  Zie- 
ten  and  seized  Sombref.  Pirch  and 
Thielemann  would  have  recoiled  on 
the  Namur  road  seeking  to  join 
Bulow.  The  French  right  wing 
would  have  been  pushed  forward 
that  day  to  attack  Bulow,  and  to 
prevent  the  concentration  of  the 
Prussians,  with  instructions  proba- 
bly to  return  towards  Napoleon  by 
Wavre  when  its  mission  should  be 
sufficiently  accomplished.  Kept  fully 
informed  of  every  stage  in  the  oper- 
ations of  Wellington  and  Ney,  the 
main  body  of  the  French,  undimin- 
ished  by  the  losses  of  a  great  battle, 
would  have  moved  also  that  day 
on  Quatre  Bras,  leaving  a  corps  at 
Sombref,  to  bar  the  way  against  a 
possible  return  of  the  Prussians, 
and  to  be  ready  either  to  aid  the 
right  wing  or  follow  the  Emperor. 
Wellington,  threatened  in  front  and 
flank,  could,  at  the  best,  only  hope 
to  retreat  on  the  night  of  the  16th, 
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too  fortunate  if  that  retreat  could 
be  effected  safely.  He  would  be 
either  ignorant  of  the  Prussian 
movements,  or  must  know  that  a 
junction  with  Blucher  must  be  dis- 
tant and  uncertain.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  would  probably 
have  fallen  back  towards  his  base, 
uncovering  Brussels.  These  would 
have  been  immense  advantages,  and 
the  Rhine  frontier  would  have  been 
almost  in  Napoleon's  grasp. 

Now  these,  the  fruits  of  excep- 
tional skill  and  energy,  Napoleon 
assumed  to  be  his  without  the  neces- 
sary efforts.  He  and  Ney  received 
no  other  news  of  each  other's  doings 
than  the  roar  of  the  cannonade. 
His  orders  to  Ney  were  extremely 
vague,  and  founded  on  a  false  con- 
jecture— so  were  those  to  Grouchy. 
Is  there  evidence  here  of  uncommon 
military  genius,  or  even  of  common 
precaution  1  At  nine  o'clock  he 
sends  to  tell  Ney  that  the  Prussians 
are  routed  and  pursued  on  the  roads 
of  Liege  and  Namur.  This,  of 
course,  our  historian  ignores,  and 
tells  us,  instead,  that  "  Grouchy, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  pursue  Blu- 
cher on  Wavre,  would  be  marching 
at  about  four  leagues,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  Napoleon,  moving  on 
Waterloo  ;"  and  that  "  his  part  was 
an  easy  one,  since  he  had  merely 
to  manoauvre  before  88,000  Prus- 
sians with  34,000  French." 

Colonel  Charras  accounts  for  the 
inaction  of  Napoleon  by  saying  that 
he  was  old  before  his  time.  Cares 
and  disease  had,  he  says,  deeply 
injured  his  vigorous  organisation. 
He  had  become  undecided  and 
garrulous  ;  instead  of  his  old  tena- 
city, he  showed  now  only  an  obsti- 
nacy, often  disastrous,  in  seeing 
things  not  as  they  were,  but  as  he 
wished  them  to  be.  All  this  M. 
Thiers  resolutely  disputes,  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  denies,  for  he  offers 
but  few  arguments  beyond  telling 
us  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  man 
of  such  reputation,  and  who  could 
spend  seventeen  hours  in  the  sad- 
dle, should  be  deficient  in  energy. 
The  question  however,  unfortu- 
nately for  M.  Thiers,  is  not  how 


many  hours  were  spent  in  the  sad- 
dle, but  to  what  purpose  they  were 
so  spent. 

Our  own  impression  —  and,  of 
course,  nothing  beyond  an  impres- 
sion can  be  quoted  at  this  day  or 
hereafter — is,  that  his  extraordinary 
and  isolated  career  had  produced  a 
state  of  mind  equally  extraordinary. 
He  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
consider  destiny  as  his  ally.  His 
theories  and  provisions  had  been 
fulfilled  with  marvellous  exactitude 
almost  throughout  his  career.  His 
capacity  for  forming  sound  plans 
was  not  only  undiminished  but 
augmented  by  experience.  And  he 
had  come  to  believe  —  first,  that 
what  he  foresaw  must  come  to  pass ; 
and,  secondly,  as  a  corollary  to  this, 
that  the  events  which  formed  the 
steps  in  his  plan  must  happen  as 
he  would  wish  them  to  happen. 
And  he  was  now  inured  to  playing 
for  such  tremendous  stakes,  and, 
latterly,  in  such  desperate  circum- 
stances, that  he  had  come  to  look  on 
men  and  nations  only  as  counters. 
To  a  kind  of  blind  fatalism,  then,  he 
added  a  carelessness  of  his  instru- 
ments. Use  had  long  dulled  him  to 
the  horrors  of  the  battle-field  ;  for 
him  the  dead,  as  Lady  Macbeth 
says,  were  but  as  pictures.  Hence 
his  indifference  to  the  expenditure 
of  human  material,  and  his  dimi- 
nished efforts  to  compensate  for  it 
by  skill  and  precaution  ;  for  as  he 
leaned  heavier  on  fate,  he  relied 
less  and  less  on  genius  and  fore- 
sight. 

As  M.  Thiers  will  admit  no  fail- 
ure of  ability  in  his  hero,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  for  him  to  look  for 
some  others,  besides  destiny,  on 
whom  to  cast  the  blame,  when 
blunders  are  evident,  and  he  finds 
these  in  the  two  commanders  of 
the  wings  successively  detached.  At 
two  o'clock  Grouchy  was  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  Prussians ;  his  orders 
being  to  prevent  their  rallying,  and 
never  to  let  them  out  of  his  sight : 
how  practicable  this  was  we  may 
estimate  by  remembering  that 
90,000  men  in  good  order  were 
then  at  or  near  Wavre.  But  to 
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render  Grouchy  in  great  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  disaster  of  Water- 
loo, it  was  necessary  to  show  that 
he  was  instructed  specially  to  inter- 
pose between  Napoleon  and  the 
Prussians.  M.  Thiers,  therefore, 
quotes  an  eye-witness  to  prove  that 
Napoleon  ordered  him  vivd  voce 
"  to  communicate  always  with  him 
by  his  left."  Now  this  eye-witness 
we  do  not  believe — first,  because 
Bertrand's  written  order  to  Grouchy 
desires  him  to  communicate  direct- 
ly by  the  paved  road  of  Namur  ; 
secondly,  because  the  same  order 
shows  Napoleon  to  have  been  still 
under  the  delusion  that  Blucher 
was  making  for  his  base,  in  which 
case  Grouchy  following  him  could 
not  but  interpose  between  him  and 
Napoleon.  Again,  M.  Thiers  tells 
us  that  the  light  cavalry,  flanking 
the  march  of  Napoleon  from  Ligny 
to  Quatre  Bras,  found  evidence,  in 
the  trampled  corn-fields,  that  a 
Prussian  corps  had  passed  towards 
Wavre,  and  that  the  Emperor  sent 
the  news  to  Grouchy.  This  also  we 
disbelieve  —  first,  because  all  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  first  intel- 
ligence (and  that  incorrect)  ob- 
tained by  Grouchy  of  the  Prussian 
movements  was  at  ten  that  night, 
from  his  own  inquiries  at  Gem- 
bloux ;  secondly,  because,  had  Na- 
poleon known  that  a  Prussian 
corps  was  moving  on  Wavre,  his 
proper  and  probable  course  would 
have  been  to  have  it  pursued  by 
the  shortest  line,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  joining  Wellington, 
and  that  line  was  not  by  Gembloux. 
How,  indeed,  could  Grouchy  be 
depended  on  to  communicate  by 
his  left  with  Napoleon  when  this 
Prussian  corps  was  between  them  1 
As  the  perplexity  of  Grouchy 
was  caused  by  the  misconceptions 
and  vague  orders  of  Napoleon  him- 
self, so  was  the  doubtful  and  inde- 
cisive operation  of  the  left  wing  on 
the  16th  under  Ney.  But  the 
character  of  Ney  or  of  Grouchy, 
the  facts  of  the  case,  the  probabili- 
ties, all  are  as  nothing  to  our  great 
historian,  compared  with  the  neces- 
sity of  saving  a  reputation  which 


must  be  like  that  of  Caesar's  wife. 
We  will  proceed  to  state  first  his 
view  and  then  ours  of  the  delin- 
quency of  Ney. 

What  M.  Thiers's  real  opinion,  if 
he  has  one,  of  the  importance  of 
occupying  Quatre  Bras  may  be,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  because  he 
gives  us  two,  one  directly  contra- 
dicting the  other.  He  tells  us  that, 
while  matters  were  not  pressing  on 
the  side  of  Ligny,  every  minute  was 
of  importance  towards  Quatre  Bras. 
He  pours  out  vials  of  wrath  on  Ney 
for  not  seizing  that  point  on  the 
15th;  then  for  not  attacking  earlier 
on  the  16th  ;  finally,  when  he  did 
attack,  for  not  pressing  on  more 
boldly.  From  all  this,  and  from 
other  specific  remarks,  we  should 
infer  that  he  thought  Quatre  Bras 
the  most  important  point  of  the 
two.  Did  he  not,  after  describing 
the  battle,  aver  that  though  only 
one  of  the  two  points  had  been 
gained,  that  had  been  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  ?  From  all  which  we 
conclude  that  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject are  very  confused.  However, 
the  reproaches  he  casts  on  Ney  are 
quite  unmistakable.  He  charges 
him  with  being  feverish  and  agi- 
tated, no  longer  himself,  a  prey  to 
apprehension,  and  laments  inces- 
santly that  he  did  not  execute  Na- 
poleon's orders  by  seizing  Quatre 
Bras,  orders  which  it  did  not  be- 
come him,  a  subordinate,  to  dispute. 
He  tells  us  also  that  Napoleon  was 
angry  with  Ney  both  on  the  15th 
and  16th  for  not  pushing  on,  and 
that  the  soldiers,  observing  their 
interview  on  the  17th,  remarked  to 
each  other  that  Redface,  as  they 
called  Ney,  had  had  a  good  trim- 
ming. 

We  have  already  detailed  our 
reasons  for  thinking  Sombref  the 
more  important  point  of  the  two. 
And  the  best  proof  that  Napoleon 
thought  so  is  that  he  moved  thither 
the  mass  of  his  army.  Had  the 
disintegration  of  the  English  been 
his  first  consideration,  he  might  on 
the  15th  have  moved  his  centre  and 
left  wing  on  Quatre  Bras,  while  his 
right  wing  only  followed  Zieten. 
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He  could  thus  have  occupied  Quatre 
Bras  securely,  with  a  force  far  be- 
yond what  Wellington  could  as- 
semble there,  and  after  thus  forcing 
him  to  concentrate  elsewhere,  could 
have  moved  in  a  more  decisive 
manner  against  Blucher  by  the 
Namurroad  on  the  16th,  effectually 
cutting  him  both  from  Wellington 
and  from  Wavre. 

The  reader  may  possibly  be  dis- 
posed to  ask  why  the  same  man- 
oeuvre which  M.  Thiers  maintains 
was  so  judicious  against  the  Prus- 
sians— viz.,  that  of  permitting  them 
to  assemble  in  orde^  that  they 
might  be  beaten  altogether — should 
not  also  be  judicious  on  the  part  of 
Ney  against  the  English.  If  M. 
Thiers  answers  that  it  was  because 
of  the  inferiority  of  Ney's  force  as 
compared  with  Wellington's,  we 
answer,  first,  that  the  same  reason 
would  much  more  imperatively  for- 
bid Ney  to  advance  into  the  midst 
of  this  superior  force  than  to  await 
it ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  same 
reason  should  have  prevented  Na- 
poleon from  awaiting  Blucher,  who, 
had  Bulow  come  up  as  expected, 
would  have  had  thirty  thousand 
more  men  with  which  to  turn  the 
scale  on  a  field  where,  without 
them,  he  barely  ceded  the  victory. 
But  perhaps  M.  Thiers,  without 
arguing  the  case  on  its  merits, 
would  say  that  it  was  Ney's  busi- 
ness to  obey  Napoleon's  orders. 
To  this  we  reply  that  a  commander 
intrusted  with  such  a  large  com- 
mand, and  exposed  to  contingencies 
so  various,  and  receiving  none  but 
general  instructions  from  his  chief, 
must  be  considered  to  possess  some 
discretionary  power.  Now,  Napo- 
leon's orders  to  Ney  were  given,  as 
we  have  seen,  under  the  false  im- 
pression that  Sombref  and  Quatre 
Bras  would  be  occupied  with  little 
or  no  opposition,  and  that  Brussels 
would  be  open  to  the  French,  and 
attainable  in  a  single  march.  If 
ever,  then,  a  chief  in  Ney's  position 
is  perfectly  justified  in  using  dis- 
cretionary power,  it  is  when  his  in- 
structions prove  to  have  been  given 
from  a  false  estimate  of  the  facts. 


We  say,  then,  that  he  was  right  to 
use  his  discretion,  and  we  say,  also, 
that  he  used  his  discretion  rightly 
with  caution  in  advancing.  His 
wing  towards  Quatre  Bras  fulfilled 
a  double  object.  It  not  only  "  con- 
tained "  or  fully  occupied  Welling- 
ton, so  as  to  prevent  him  from  aid- 
ing Blucher,  but  it  covered  Charle- 
roi  and  the  line  of  communication 
with  France.  Now  we  say  that  to 
risk  this  force  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  corps,  by  occupying  Quatre 
Bras,  where  it  would  be  exposed  at 
once  to  the  English  from  Brussels, 
the  English  from  the  direction  of 
Nivelles,  and  the  Prussians  from 
Sombref — that  is,  on  front  and  on 
both  flanks — would  have  been  mad- 
ness. And  it  would  have  been  no 
less  perilous  on  the  16th  ;  for  Ney 
knew  from  Eeille  at  Gosselies  that 
the  Prussian  light  cavalry  were  still 
at  Fleurus  that  morning,  and  that 
Prussian  columns  were  forming  to- 
wards Ligny.  If  the  reader  will 
look  at  the  map,  he  will  see  in  a 
moment  what  Ney's  condition  would 
have  been  had  he  pushed  forward 
on  Genappe  in  these  circumstances. 
The  head  of  his  column  would  have 
met  Picton  and  Brunswick  coming 
from  Brussels.  On  his  flank  would 
have  been  the  divisions  of  Cooke 
and  Alten  from  Enghien  and  Braine; 
and  on  his  flank  and  rear  the  Prus- 
sian army  at  Ligny.  Still  less  would 
it  have  been  judicious  to  advance 
when  the  cannon  of  Ligny  told  him 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  conflict 
there,  for,  if  Napoleon  should  be 
defeated,  Ney  was  lost. 

We  are  very  far  from  meaning 
that,  had  Sombref  been  occupied 
as  easily  as  Napoleon  anticipated, 
it  would  not  have  been  judicious  to 
occupy  Quatre  Bras  also,  and  to 
push  forward  on  Genappe.  But 
the  circumstances  would  in  that 
case  have  been  totally  different. 
Ney  would  have  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  Prussians,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  reserve  of  Napoleon, 
he  might  even  have  occupied  the 
junction  of  the  roads  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  forced  Wellington  to 
concentrate  elsewhere.  But  at  the 
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hour  when  Sombref  was  gained, 
Wellington's  continued  reinforce- 
ments had  rendered  Ney's  attack 
hopeless. 

Whether  Ney  had  or  had  not  oc- 
cupied Quatre  Bras,  Wellington 
would  have  attacked  him  there  as 
soon  as  his  numbers  permitted,  for 
Blucher  stood  to  fight  in  expecta- 
tion of  aid  from  his  ally.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  situation  of  the  two 
armies  were  reciprocal.  Two  frac- 
tions of  the  Allies  (considering  them 
as  a  whole)  were  opposed  to  two 
fractions  of  the  French.  The  ob- 
ject of  each  of  the  four  fractions 
was  to  defeat  the  force  in  front,  and 
then  fall  on  the  flank  of  the  other 
hostile  force.  To  insure  victory,  it 
was  not  necessary  that  both  frac- 
tions of  one  side  should  be  abso- 
lutely victorious.  It  was  sufficient 
that  one  fraction  should  force  its 
enemy  to  retreat,  while  the  other 
should  hold  its  ground ;  for,  in  that 
case,  the  other  fraction  of  the  enemy 
must  retreat  also.  Thus,  Blucher 
being  defeated  and  driven  back, 
Wellington,  though  he  had  held  his 
ground  and  was  superior  to  Ney, 
must  fall  back  also,  lest  Napoleon 
and  Ney  should  combine  to  attack 
him.  Had  Blucher  held  his  ground 
and  Wellington  been  defeated,  the 
Prussians  must  have  retreated  for 
fear  of  a  similar  combination.  Had 
Wellington  driven  Ney  upon  the 
Sambre,  and  Blucher  held  his 
ground  at  Ligny,  Napoleon  must 
have  fallen  back  or  been  ruined. 
And  had  Blucher  defeated  Napo- 
leon, Ney  must  have  saved  himself 
by  a  precipitate  retreat. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  in  hold- 
ing his  ground  against  Wellington, 
preventing  him  from  attacking  Na- 
poleon, and  covering  the  line  by 
Charleroi,  Ney  was  doing  all  that 
was  desirable  or  practicable;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Napoleon 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  him  at 
the  time,  whatever  censures  he  may 
have  uttered  at  St  Helena. 

However.  M.  Thiers  tells  us  that 
time  was  "deplorably  lost  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  and  half  the 
16th — lost  then  when  it  was  of  the 


greatest  importance  that  it  should 
not  be."  And  he  goes  on  to  lament 
that  Ney,  from  his  "  feverish  agita- 
tion/' had  not  made  such  disposi- 
tions, as,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Thiers, 
would  infallibly  have  won  the 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras — a  success 
which,  he  observes,  "  would  have 
greatly  abated  the  pride  of  the  Eng- 
lish. "  Certainly,  to  turn  victory  in- 
to defeat,  is  to  abate  the  pride  of  the 
victors ;  but  the  remark  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  truism,  is  scarcely 
distinguished  by  the  profundity 
that  should  mark  the  great  histo- 
rian. But  Ney's  delinquencies  did 
not  end  with  the  battle.  Napoleon, 
our  historian  says,  expected  him  to 
march. in  the  morning  "aux  Ang- 
lais;" and  as  there  was  but  one 
way,  that  of  Quatre  Bras,  it  was  for 
Ney,  who  was  there  already,  to  de- 
file first ;  and  as  he  had  near  40,000 
men  to  pass  by  one  issue,  it  was 
certain  that,  by  arriving  at  nine  or 
ten  in  the  morning  at  Quatre  Bras, 
Napoleon  would  be  just  in  time  to 
defile  after  him.  The  reader  would 
naturally  infer  from  this  that  the 
road  was  open  to  Ney,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  advance, 
and  is  surprised  to  remember  that 
there  was  a  slight  obstacle  in  the 
way — namely,  Wellington's  army. 

The  English  general  held  his 
ground  in  the  morning  till  he  had 
certain  intelligence  of  Blucher's  re- 
treat. Then,  feeling  fully  the  pre- 
carious nature  of  his  position  should 
Napoleon  join  Ney,  he  began  a  re- 
markably well  -  conducted  retreat. 
He  maintained  his  outposts  and 
their  supports,  and  disposed  Alten 
to  screen  the  movement;  behind 
the  barrier  thus  stretched  between 
him  and  his  adversary  he  withdrew 
his  army  through  the  narrow  defile 
of  Genappe.  Ney  judiciously  re- 
mained quiet;  for  to  precipitate 
Wellington's  retreat  would  be  to 
deprive  Napoleon  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  his  flank;  while 
to  renew  the  battle  of  the  day  be- 
fore might  be  fatal  to  Ney  before 
his  chief  could  aid  him.  Wondering, 
no  doubt,  why  that  chief  delayed  his 
coming,  he  kept  his  position  at 
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Frasne  till  Napoleon's  advanced 
guard  approached,  and  he  received 
orders  to  press  the  British  rear. 
Vivian's  light  cavalry  manoeuvred 
admirably  to  keep  off  the  pressure, 
but  could  scarcely  have  escaped 
without  loss  but  for  a  tremendous 
downfall  of  rain,  which  rendered 
the  ground  impracticable  for  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  pursuing 
horsemen. 

We  have  already  noted  how  use- 
lessly Napoleon  had  spent  the  in- 
terval which  Wellington  had  em- 
ployed so  well ;  but  his  indefati- 
gable apologist  insists  on  account- 
ing for  the  time,  and  explaining 
how  judicious  and  inevitable  was 
each  piece  of  procrastination.  He 
was  up,  he  tells  us,  at  five,  and  eager 
to  march  upon  the  English ;  but 
the  distance  to  the  forest  of  Soignies 
was  so  small  that  it  was  impossible 
to  reach  the  British  general  by  speed, 
and  an  encounter  with  him  must 
take  place  at  his  pleasure,  because, 
if  he  intended  to  pass  through  the 
forest  to  join  the  Prussians  behind 
it,  all  the  speed  that  could  be  used 
would  only  hasten  his  retreat,  with- 
out the  chance  of  overtaking  him. 
But,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  may 
be  asked,  why  should  Ney  be  blamed 
for  not  pressing  on?  And  if  the 
troops  who  fought  at  Ligny  were  in 
need  of  rest,  why  should  not  the 
same  excuse  avail  those  of  Ney,  who, 
for  the  numbers  engaged,  lost  a 
larger  proportion  than  Napoleon's, 
while  D'Erlon's  corps,  though  it 
had  not  fought,  had  been  marching 
incessantly  till  nightfall?  No  an- 
swer to  such  objections  is  supplied 
by  M.  Thiers. 

At  seven,  as  he  says,  Napoleon 
visited  Ligny — while  M.  Charras, 
on  the  other  hand,  tells  us,  he  did 
not  set  out  from  Fleurus  till  be- 
tween eight  and  nine.  He  then 
distributed  rewards  and  praise  to 
the  soldiers — well-earned,  says  the 
historian,  who  also  observes  that 
in  such  a  case  gratitude  is  good 
policy.  Then  the  soldiers  cheered 
the  Emperor ;  "  the  mere  sight  of 
him  transported  them,  and  repaid 
them  for  their  dangers  and  suffer- 


ings. Certainly  the  time  is  not  lost 
which  is  consecrated  to  satisfying 
and  maintaining  such  sentiments." 
However,  while  the  French  soldiers 
were  admiring  the  Emperor,  the 
Prussian  soldiers  were  concentrat- 
ing on  Wavre,  and  the  English  on 
Waterloo.  Then  he  visited  the  vil- 
lages of  St  Amand  and  Ligny,  talked 
to  the  wounded,  and  made  a  conci- 
liatory speech  to  the  Prussian  officers 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  with 
a  view  of  "  calming  the  passions 
of  Germany  should  victory  be  yet 
faithful  to  him  for  twenty -four 
hours."  Then  he  walked  about  to 
await  the  result  of  the  reconnois- 
sance  directed  towards  Quatre  Bras. 
As  the  communication  between  him 
and  Ney  had  never  been  interrupted 
by  the  enemy,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  been  informed  every  half  hour 
of  all  that  could  be  discovered  of 
Wellington's  movements.  How- 
ever, "  preserving  his  accustomed 
freedom  of  mind,  he  conversed  with 
his  generals  on  many  subjects — of 
war,  of  politics,  of  the  parties  which 
divided  France,  of  the  Koyalists, 
of  the  Jacobins  —  appearing  well 
pleased  with  what  had  occurred  in 
the  two  days,  and  hoping  still  more 
from  those  which  were  to  follow/' 
In  fact,  in  ordinary  parlance,  he  gos- 
sipped  and  twaddled  and  loitered  ; 
not  exactly  the  way  in  which  an 
energetic  general  might  be  expected 
to  improve  the  shining  hour,  for 
not  employing  which  to  the  utmost 
advantage  his  lieutenants  are  ac- 
cused of  unpardonable  negligence. 
At  last  he  began  to  move,  and 
united  against  Wellington  70,000 
men ;  while  the  English  general 
had,  as  M.  Thiers  tells  us,  75,000. 
Siborne  gives  the  strength  of  the 
French  as  69,000,  Charras  as  72,000, 
and  Siborne  numbers  the  English 
at  68,000.  His  estimate,  he  says, 
is  founded  on  the  following  autho- 
rity :  the  numbers  of  the  British, 
from  Wellington's  despatches — of 
the  artillery,  from  the  Ordnance 
Department — of  the  King's  German 
Legion  and  the  Hanoverian  troops, 
from  returns  compiled  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Hanoverian  mili- 
tary authorities — of  the  Brunswick 
troops,  from  information  furnished 
by  Lieut. -General  Von  Herzberg  of 
that  service — of  the  Nassau  troops, 
from  the  general  who  commanded 
them — of  the  Dutch-Belgian  troops, 
from  the  Dutch  government.  Until 
M.  Thiers  can  produce  better  autho- 
rity for  his  version,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  confide  in  Siborne  in  this 
particular. 

The  necessity  which  M.  Thiers  is 
under  of  augmenting  the  force  of 
the  English,  is  to  be  accounted  for 
in  this  way.  In  the  battles  of  Ligny 
and  Quatre  Bras,  it  was  for  the  in- 
terests of  French  glory  to  represent 
French  losses  as  insignificant  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  enemy. 
But  this  course  is  not  entirely  with- 
out inconvenience ;  for,  of  course, 
the  fewer  Frenchmen  disabled  in 
these  actions,  the  more  would  be  left 
to  fight  at  Waterloo,  where,  above 
all  things,  it  is  incumbent  on  a 
patriotic  historian  to  represent  Na- 
poleon as  fighting  against  odds. 
Now  the  numbers  of  Napoleon's 
army  having  been  stated  at  the  out- 
set, and  his  losses  patriotically  di- 
minished, the  inquiring  reader  will 
find,  that  even  the  70,000  men  allot- 
ted by  M.  Thiers  to  Napoleon  and 
Ney  will  not  account  for  the  French 
army,  after  deducting  Grouchy 's 
wing.  Therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  augment  the  numbers  of  the 
Allies ;  and  as  Wellington  had  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  troops 
employed  in  garrisons  and  detach- 
ments, it  was  easy,  after  stating  his 
full  effective  force  at  105,000,  to  say 
that  75,000  of  these  were  at  Water- 
loo. And  M.  Thiers  shows  that  he 
can  employ  at  need  not  only  the 
suggestio  falsi,  but  the  suppressio 
veri ;  for  he  forgets  altogether  to 
note  the  important  fact,  that  the 
French  throughout  the  battle  were 
superior  to  Wellington  by  nearly  a 
hundred  guns. 

The  battle  of  Quatre  Bras  was 

begun  by  detachments  on  each  side, 

1    who  were   successively  reinforced 

|    from  the  rear.     Wellington,  so  late 

I    as  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  1 6th, 
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imagined  that  the  whole  French 
army  was  at  Ligny ;  for,  in  his  in- 
terview with  Blucher  in  the  wind- 
mill at  Bry,  he  promised  to  aid  him 
by  moving  his  troops  through  Quatre 
Bras  against  the  French  left.  And 
Ney,  after  Napoleon's  assurances 
and  orders,  could  not  have  expected 
much  opposition  at  that  point.  But, 
when  he  knew  early  on  the  16th 
that  the  Prussian  army  was  assem- 
bled at  Ligny,  and  saw  the  enemy 
in  front  of  him  at  Quatre  Bras,  he 
understood  at  once  that  the  suppo- 
sitions on  which  Napoleon's  orders 
were  founded  were  totally  false. 
And  he  knew  also  that,  so  long  as 
the  Prussians  were  undefeated  in 
rear  of  his  right,  he  could  not  safely 
advance  beyond  the  cross  roads. 
Moreover,  the  condition  of  his  force 
did  not  admit  of  a  concentrated 
attack;  for,  on  the  night  of  the 
15th,  at  half -past  ten,  the  head  of 
his  column  at  Frasne,  which  had 
marched  30  miles,  only  numbered 
two  divisions  of  cavalry  and  one 
of  infantry,  while  the  remainder 
straggled  backwards  far  beyond  the 
Sambre,  and  this  was  not  the  fault 
of  Ney,  for  he  was  only  placed  in 
command  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th.  Moreover,  he  was  embar- 
rassed by  the  fact  that  Napoleon 
had  directed  part  of  the  left  wing 
to  be  so  disposed  that  it  could  move 
on  Fleurus  if  required  there ;  and  he 
must  have  felt,  therefore,  that  he 
could  not  reckon  on  certain  support 
from  the  rear,  as,  indeed,  he  expe- 
rienced during  the  battle  when 
D'Erlon's  corps  was  diverted  from 
him  at  a  time  of  urgent  need.  The 
wood  on  the  English  right  at  Quatre 
Bras  might  conceal  a  large  force; 
whether  it  did  or  not  could  only  be 
ascertained  by  an  attack;  and  to 
commit  himself  to  an  action  with 
the  head  of  his  column,  against  what 
might  prove  a  vastly  superior  force, 
might  entail  the  successive  defeat 
of  all  the  portions  of  his  column 
throughout  its  length,  till  he  should 
be  driven  over  the  Sambre,  and 
Napoleon's  left  and  rear  be  ruin- 
ously uncovered.  He,  therefore, 
most  judiciously,  under  the  circurn- 
2T 
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stances,  deferred  his  attack  till  he 
could  have  troops  enough  in  hand 
to  sustain  it. 

At  two  o'clock  he  began  the  ac- 
tion, having  then  assembled  17,000 
men  and  38  guns,  while  Perpoucher's 
division  of  7000  infantry  and  16  guns 
opposed  the  advance,  soon  support- 
ed by  2000  Dutch  cavalry  from  the 
Sambre,  and  then  by  the  division  of 
Picton  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
from  Brussels.  Wellington  now  had 
18,000  infantry,  2000  cavalry,  and  28 
guns,  against  Ney's  16,000  infantry, 
1800  cavalry,  38  guns — a  very  even 
balance  of  force  had  the  Dutch  cav- 
alry been  equal  to  the  French.  But 
Ney's  force  was  presently  augment- 
ed by  Kellermann's  heavy  cavalry 
division,  with  its  accompanying  ar- 
tillery, and  he  had  now  a  great  pre- 
ponderance in  these  two  arms,which 
he  used  in  almost  destroying  the 
Dutch  and  Brunswick  horse,  and 
silencing  many  of  the  opposing 
guns.  Still  on  each  side,  hastening 
their  march  from  the  rear,  came  the 
successive  reinforcements;  and  at 
five  o'clock  the  Duke  had  24,000 
infantry,  2000  cavalry  (defeated), 
and  40  guns,  against  Ney's  15,700 
infantry,  5000  cavalry,  and  50  guns. 
Thus  the  battle  was  continued  with 
a  sufficiently  even  balance  of  force — 
the  French  counting  3000  cavalry 
and  10  guns  against  the  Duke's 
excess  of  8000  infantry.  And, 
fortunately  for  Wellington,  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  with  the  great 
flanking  wood  of  Bossu,  impervious 
to  cavalry,  and  numerous  defensible 
buildings,  enabled  infantry  to  hold 
their  ground  against  a  superiority 
of  the  other  arms.  Between  six 
and  seven  o'clock,  Cooke  and  Alten 
raised  the  numbers  of  the  Allies  to 
30,000  infantry  and  68  guns,  the 
cavalry,  as  before,  consisting  only  of 
the  discomfited  Dutch  and  Bruns- 
wickers ;  and  Ney,  apprised  of  the 
withdrawal  of  D'Erlon,  relinquish- 
ed the  conflict  at  nightfall.  During 
the  night  Wellington's  cavalry, which 
had  been  posted  on  the  Dendre, 
much  too  far  to  the  right  to  be 
available  against  an  advance  from 


Charleroi,  joined  him,  after  a  long 
march. 

The  incidents  of  the  battle  were 
honourable  to  both  sides.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  French  cavalry 
charged  gallantly,  and  frequently 
rode  at  will  over  their  own  portion 
of  the  field.  On  the  other,  most  of 
the  Allied  regiments  remained  un- 
broken, and  the  wood  of  Bossu  was 
tenaciously  held  on  Ney's  flank. 
Wellington's  want  of  cavalry  re- 
stricted him  to  the  defensive,  for 
no  pursuit  of  an  advantage  could 
have  been  possible  in  the  face  of 
Ney's  heavy  squadrons  ;  while  Ney 
dared  not  rush  in  with  his  head 
down,  bent  on  victory  at  all  hazards, 
first,  because  the  advantages  of  suc- 
cess were  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  the  dangers  of  defeat ; 
and,  secondly,  because  through- 
out his  own  struggle  he  heard 
the  menacing  roar  of  the  cannon- 
ade of  Ligny  constant  on  his  right 
rear. 

We  do  not  so  much  complain  of 
M.  Thiers  for  enveloping  incon- 
venient incidents  in  a  haze  of  ver- 
biage— for  covering  every  discomfi- 
ture of  his  countrymen  with  the 
assertion  that  they  performed  pro- 
digies of  valour — and  for  constantly 
pausing  to  observe  triumphantly 
that,  if  somebody  had  done  some- 
thing which  he  did  not  do,  the 
victory  would  have  been  assured, — 
as  for  his  manipulation  of  positive 
facts.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
conduct  of  our  infantry  that  day 
was  admirable,  and  that  feats  were 
performed  by  brigades  and  bat- 
talions that  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  their  annals.  These  are 
entirely  unnoticed.  English  bat- 
talions,  that  thoroughly  maintained 
their  ground  and  their  formation, 
are  represented  as  "  enfonces  ;"  the 
Duke's  reinforcement  of  6000  men 
is  represented  as  10,000.  On  ex- 
amining the  details,  this  amount, 
we  find,  is  the  singular  arithmetical 
result  of  adding  6000  and  3000 
together ;  the  latter  force  thus 
taken  credit  for  being  Von  Kruse's 
Nassau  contingent,  which  Charras 
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also  states  to  have  arrived,  but 
which  Siborne,  who  derived  his  in- 
formation respecting  these  troops 
from  Von  Kruse  himself,  says  could 
not  be  assembled  in  time  to  arrive 
at  Qtiatre  Bras  during  the  action ; 
for  whereas  the  other  troops,  who 
came  from  Brussels,  had  been 
quartered  in  or  near  the  town,  those 
of  Nassau  were  dispersed  in  wide 
cantonments  on  the  road  between 
Brussels  and  Louvain,  Wellington 
is  thus  described  as  having  30,000 
men  on  the  field  before  Cooke's 
arrival,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
we  are  told  he  had  40,000  men  and 
many  additional  squadrons  (all  im- 
aginary), against  16,000  French — the 
numbers  having  really  been  what 
we  have  already  stated. 

M.  Thiers  is  proud  of  attributing 
dreadful  losses  to  the  enemy.  He 
dwells  on  those  battle-fields  which 
are  "  jonch6s  de  morts,"  like  a  ghoul, 
and  smacks  his  lips  over  the  words 
"  monceau  de  cadavres,"  in  a  way 
that  would  tend  to  prove  his  dis- 
position sanguinary,  were  not  these 
evidences  of  carnage  so  often  ficti- 
tious. Of  this  kind  is  the  scene 
which,  he  says,  occurred  at  Genappe, 
and  which  is  meant  as  revenge  in 
anticipation  for  Waterloo.  "  Napo- 
leon, conducting  the  movements 
himself  under  a  torrent  of  rain,  had 
caused  24  guns  to  play  to  the  ut- 
most on  the  retreating  columns. 
The  English,  being  in  a  hurry  to 
get  away,  did  not  take  time  to  reply, 
and  received,  without  return,  the 
bullets  which  made  deep  gaps  in 
their  living  masses.  On  issuing 
from  Genappe,  the  English  hussars 
charged  our  cavalry,  but  were  very 
soon  overturned  by  our  lancers.  In 
his  turn,  Lord  Uxbridge,  at  the  head 
of  the  horse  guards,  charged  our 
lancers  and  drove  them  back.  But 
our  cuirassiers,  falling  on  the  guards, 
forced  them  to  retreat.  In  a  few 
minutes  tlie  road  was  covered  with 
wounded  and  dead,  for  tlie  most  part 
enemies.  Our  cannon,  above  all,  had 
strewn  the  earth  with  a  human  wreck 
which  was  hideous  to  see." 

Now,  the  incidents  thus  carica- 


tured are  perfectly  well  known. 
No  English  historian  has  ever 
sought  to  disguise  that  the  attack 
of  our  hussars  failed ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  disadvantange  under 
which  they  would  ride  upon  a  ser- 
ried column  of  lances  in  a  narrow 
street.  But  when  the  lancers,  fol- 
lowing up  their  success,  issued  forth 
from  the  street,  the  life-guards, 
charging,  not  only  overthrew  them 
with  great  loss,  but  drove  them 
right  through  the  town.  As  the 
French  troops  leading  the  pursuit 
were  those  of  Subervie,  who  com- 
manded a  division  of  light  cavalry, 
the  incident  of  the  counter-charge 
of  the  cuirassiers,  which  nobody 
else  mentions,  is  evidently  the  crea- 
tion of  M.  Thiers' s  patriotic  fancy. 
So  is  the  unanswered  fire  of  the 
French  artillery ;  for  Siborne  tells 
us,  that  a  battery  was  brought  up 
on  our  side  expressly  to  reply. 
And,  as  to  the  human  wreck  which 
strewed  the  field,  the  returns  show 
the  total  loss  of  the  English  cavalry, 
throughout  the  whole  retreat  from 
Quatre  Bras  to  Waterloo,  to  be  only 
ninety-five  rank  and  file,  of  which 
thirty  were  prisoners,  and  forty-one 
wounded ;  so  that  this  blood-stained 
passage  must  -be  classed  with  so 
many  others  that  he  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  pages  of  romance. 

We  make  no  apology  for  having 
devoted  so  much  space  to  the  opera- 
tions that  led  to  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, because  that  event,  though  de- 
cisive, was  but  the  crowning  result 
of  those  errors  in  the  execution  of 
Napoleon's  plan  which  we  have 
sought  to  detail.  His  plan  was  to 
fight  each  army  alone  ;  and,  if  forc- 
ed to  fight  them  together,  his  plan 
had  failed,  and  he  must  either  re- 
treat or  run  the  risk  of  a  crushing 
defeat.  And  up  to  the  time  when 
the  Prussian  columns  began  to 
issue  from  St  Lambert,  we  believe 
that  he  felt  thoroughly  confident 
of  having  to  deal  with  Wellington 
alone.  His  orders  and  despatches 
to  Grouchy  prove  that,  during  the 
17th,  he  remained  convinced  of  the 
inability  of  the  Prussians  to  con- 
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centrate  ;  and  that  lie  continued  in 
that  belief  up  to  past  noon  on  the 
18th,  is  testified  by  his  long  post- 
ponement of  the  attack.  This  is 
ascribed  by  M.  Thiers,  who  here 
repeats  only  what  has  been  often 
stated  before,  partly  to  the  state  of 
the  soil,  which  the  rain  had  rendered 
unfit  for  the  manoeuvres  of  artillery, 
and  which  two  hours  of  sunshine 
might  bring  into  better  condition. 
This  objection  we  believe  to  have 
been  altogether  futile.  Gross  roads 
lead  from  the  French  centre  at 
Belle  Alliance  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  front,  on  which  guns 
could  assuredly  have  been  moved 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  any  desired  point ;  the  wet  soil 
was  no  more  an  obstacle  to  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  one  army  than  of  the 
other  ;  and  it  must  have  been  soil 
of  a  very  strange  description  if  two 
hours  of  a  gloomy  day  could  mate- 
rially change  its  condition.  We 
ascribe  far  more  importance  to  the 
expectation  entertained  by  Napo- 
leon, that  the  great  pomp  and  dis- 
play of  his  imposing  line  of  battle 
would  awe  many  of  the  raw  troops 
in  the  opposing  army,  and  shake 
the  fidelity  of  others,  whose  adher- 
ence would  be  rendered  still  more 
uncertain  by  delay.  But  neither 
of  these  motives  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  postpone  his  attack 
had  he  expected  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians  in  the  midst  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  main  question  remaining 
to  be  settled  then,  is,  how  far  Na- 
poleon had  reason  to  rely  upon 
Grouchy  for  preventing  the  junc- 
tion, and  consequently,  how  far  his 
own  false  expectations  were  justifi- 
able? 

Perhaps  the  most  monstrous  of 
all  M.  Thiers' s  fictions  is  the  asser- 
tion, in  excuse  for  Napoleon's  de- 
lay in  beginning  the  action,  that  it 
was  to  give  Grouchy  time  to  arrive. 
To  render  this  plausible,  he  quotes 
a  fictitious  despatch  from  Napoleon 
to  Grouchy,  dated  10  P.M.  the  17th, 
ordering  him  to  detach  7000  men 
towards  the  main  army.  Nobody 
pretends  that  Grouchy  ever  re- 


ceived, or  heard  of,  this  despatch — 
no  trace  of  it  is  preserved  among 
the  records  of  the  staff,  from  whence 
the  other  documents  quoted  have 
been  derived.  Soult,  the  chief  of 
the  staff,  and  the  transmitter  of.  all 
despatches  of  the  kind,  is  not  pro- 
duced as  a  witness  of  its  existence 
— and  it  is  flatly  contradicted  and 
rendered  impossible  by  the  subse- 
quent authentic  orders  of  Napoleon. 
M.  Thiers  adopts  it  on  the  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  the  Emperor. 
Few  more  melancholy  examples, 
not  only  of  fallen  greatness,  but  of 
human  infirmity,  have  been  exhi- 
bited, than  by  Napoleon,  when  he 
employed  the  bitter  hours  of  his 
exile  in  excusing  his  own  faults,  by 
casting  unmerited  blame  on  those 
who  so  amply  proved  their  devo- 
tion to  his  interests.  The  narra- 
tives which  he  framed  at  St  Helena 
have  long  been  recognised  as  utter- 
ly untrustworthy.  They  are  con- 
tradicted in  important  particulars 
by  indisputable  facts — they  are  in- 
consistent in  themselves  and  with 
each  other — and  the  motives  which 
dictated  them  are  quite  in  unison 
with  the  character  of  Napoleon, 
among  whose  great  qualities  mag- 
nanimity and  veracity  were  never 
conspicuous.  It  is,  then,  on  this 
apocryphal  document,  not  only  un- 
corroborated, but  contradicted  by 
other  documents,  that  M.  Thiers  re- 
lies for  transferring  the  many  faults 
of  the  Emperor  to  his  lieutenant. 
And  throughout  the  battle  he  re- 
presents Napoleon  as  influenced 
in  his  most  important  dispositions 
by  a  well-founded  expectation  of 
Grouchy's  coming. 

As  we  have  seen,  M.  Thiers 
blames  Grouchy  for  not  doing  what 
was  impossible — viz.,  hindering  the 
junction  of  Blucher  and  Wellington. 
His  march  on  Gembloux  was  die 
tated  by  the  Emperor  himself. 
Whatever  his  faults,  then,  he  must 
have  committed  them  between  his 
arrival  at  Gembloux  and  the  time 
when  he  could  still  have  brought 
effectual  aid  to  Napoleon  by  join- 
ing him  at  Waterloo.  M.  Thiers 
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blames  him  for  not  marching  from 
Gembloux  earlier — for  not  mov- 
ing to  his  left  to  cross  the  Dyle 
and  join  Napoleon,  when  he  did 
march — and,  lastly,  for  not  at  once 
taking  the  shortest  road  to  Water- 
loo when  he  heard  the  cannonade 
there. 

Now,  the  reason*  why  Grouchy 
did  not  move  earlier  was,  that  he 
was  doubtful  what  road  or  roads 
the  Prussians  had  taken,  and  it 
was  manifestly  better  to  stay  where 
he  was  than  to  take  a  wrong  road. 
His  inquiries  and  reconnoissances 
had  all  tended  to  confirm  him  in 
the  delusion  that  the  Prussians 
were  retreating  on  several  roads, 
some  widely  divergent  from  any 
line  by  which  they  could  join  the 
British.  And  that  delusion  he  de- 
rived from,  and  shared  with,  Na- 
poleon. 

Still  doubtful,  then,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  of  the  road  he  should 
follow,  in  order  most  effectually  to 
fulfil  his  mission  of  pursuing  the 
Prussians,  he  took  a  course  which, 
though  it  did  not  lead  him  most 
directly  on  Wavre,  yet  gave  him 
the  option,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
of  moving  either  on  Wavre  or  to- 
wards Liege.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  so  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  communicated  to  the  Em- 
peror his  intention  of  moving  on 
the  point  in  question,  Sart-le-Wal- 
hain. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  position 
of  Grouchy  at  this  moment.  He 
had  been  detached  with  explicit  in- 
structions to  pursue  the  Prussians, 
and  never  let  them  out  of  his  sight. 
He  had  never  yet  succeeded  in 
getting  a  sight  of  them,  and  he  and 
his  chief  both  believed  that  they 
were  retreating  on  several  roads. 
And  if  he  should  too  precipitately, 
and  without  due  information,  follow 
the  Wavre  road,  he  might  fear  an  of- 
fensive return  of  one  or  more  of  the 
other  corps  against  the  French  com- 
munications left  uncovered  by  his 
withdrawal.  And  the  very  last  con- 
tingency that  he  could  be  expected 
to  consider  was,  that  he  should 


move  towards  Napoleon,  from  whom 
he  had  just  been  detached  with 
no  expectation  of  immediate  junc- 
tion, and  who  had  marched  to- 
wards Wellington  with  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  engaging  him 
singly  whenever  he  could  bring 
him  to  action.  It  ia  evident,  then, 
even  if  Grouchy  knew  Napoleon  to 
be  fighting  Wellington,  that  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  join  him, 
unless  he  believed  that  Wellington 
would  in  the  battle  be  assisted  by 
Blucher — still  less  could  there  be 
any  reason  for  joining  him  if  he  had 
no  knowledge  that  a  battle  was  im- 
minent at  Waterloo.  And  that  he 
could  have  no  such  knowledge,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Wellington  would  not 
stand  to  fight  before  reaching  Brus- 
sels, is  proved  by  the  fact  strongly 
dwelt  on  by  M.  Thiers,  that  Na- 
poleon did  not  expect  Wellington  to 
stand  till  he  had  passed  the  forest 
of  Soignies.  Waterloo  then  had  no 
peculiar  significance  for  Grouchy 
till  he  heard  the  cannonade  there. 
And  though  we  know  by  his  de- 
spatch from  Gembloux  to  Napo- 
leon, that  he  considered  as  possible 
a  union  of  that  Prussian  corps  which 
moved  by  Wavre,  with  Wellington, 
yet  he  could  not  suppose  that  the 
operation  would  be  effected  except 
at  or  beyond  Brussels.  Moving  to 
Sart-le-Walhain,  then,  he  had  the 
option  of  following  the  Prussian 
column,  moving,  as  he  believed,  to 
Perwez,  or  pursuing  that  which  he 
knew  had  moved  towards  Wavre. 
He  decided  on  the  last  measure, 
and  Napoleon's  despatch  from  Wa- 
terloo, at  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
18th,  approved  of  his  course,  say- 
ing "  it  was  conformable  to  the  dis- 
positions that  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him."  And  should  the 
Prussians  intend  to  join  Wellington 
beyond  Brussels,  Grouchy  would, 
by  moving  on  Wavre  (a  fact  that 
we  believe  has  not  been  noticed  by 
any  of  the  authorities),  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  threaten  decisively  the  com- 
munications of  the  Prussians  with 
their  base,  and  thus  either  prevent 
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the  execution  of  their  project,  or 
render  it  disastrous. 
-  At  length,  between  Sart-le-Wal- 
hain  and  Wavre,  he  heard  the  can- 
non of  Waterloo ;  and  knowing 
thus  that  there  was  a  battle  there, 
we  will  grant  that  he  might  also 
expect  that  the  Prussians  at  Wavre 
would  be  moving  to  help  Welling- 
ton ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  his 
generals,  Gerard,  urged  him  to 
march  towards  the  cannonade.  Had 
he  done  so,  M.  Thiers  says,  he  would 
have  arrived  in  time  to  save  the 
battle.  Now,  the  direction  of  his 
columns  could  not  have  been  chang- 
ed to  the  left  before  one  o'clock. 
And  even  should  his  march  be  un- 
molested by  the  Prussians,  and 
should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  the  bridges  of  the  Dyle  unin- 
jured and  undefended,  time  and 
space  would  still  have  prevented 
his  aid  .from  being  of  any  avail. 
For  Zieten,  marching  from  Wavre 
at  noon,  only  reached  the  field  at 
half-past  seven.  Grouchy  was  six 
miles  farther  from  Waterloo  than 
Zieten,  and,  moving  an  hour  later, 
could  not  possibly  have  begun  to 
debouch  in  the  valley  of  Lasne  be- 
fore nine  or  ten,  when,  as  Charras 
says,  not  a  Frenchman  was  left  on 
the  field  except  the  wounded  and 
the  dead.  But  it  is  certain  that  his 
march  would  not  have  been  unmo- 
lested. The  Prussian  patrols  were 
all  along  the  Dyle  higher  up  than 
the  point  where  he  would  have 
crossed  ;  and  Blucher,  thus  inform- 
ed of  his  movement,  could,  without 
diverting  from  Waterloo  a  single 
man  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
action,have  opposed  Grouchy,  either 
on  the  Dyle  or  on  the  heights  be- 
yond it,  with  45,000  men  and  a 
superior  artillery;  and  he  would 
have  been  so  opposed  at  whatever 
hour  on  the  18th  he  had  attempted 
to  move  on  Waterloo. 

We  say,  then,  that  Grouchy  did 
not  and  could  not  know  that  his 
aid  was  desirable  to  Napoleon  till 
it  was  too  late  to  afford  it,  and  that 
Napoleon  had  not  the  slightest  rea- 
son to  expect  it  The  only  fault  he 


is  chargeable  with  is,  tardiness  in 
moving  his  force  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  on  Sart-le-Walhain  ;  and 
had  he  moved  earlier,  he  could  not 
have  appeared  on  the  field  before 
the  close  of  the  battle. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  M. 
Thiers  elaborately  distorts,  sup-> 
presses,  or  disregards,  in  order  to 
preserve,  at  the  expense  of  justice 
as  well  as  truth,  his  hero's  reputa- 
tion for  faultless  sagacity,  indomi- 
table energy,  and  unerring  skill. 
The  spell  of  Napoleon's  name,  once 
all-powerful  over  opinion  in  France, 
but  against  which  men  of  sense 
have  begun  of  late  to  revolt,  still 
holds  full  sway  over  M.  Thiers,  and 
compels  him  to  be,  not  merely  the 
disciple,  but  the  abject  menial  of 
the  vanished  enchanter. 

Napoleon  drew  up  his  army  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo  in  full  confi- 
dence that  he  should  find  no  foe 
there  but  Wellington  ;  and  it  is 
in  vain  to  argue  how  far  man- 
oeuvres or  skill  might  have  availed 
him  against  the  combined  armies, 
for  all  his  plans  and  hopes  were 
grounded  on  the  possibility  of  pre- 
venting the  combination ;  and 
when  once  the  hostile  leaders  unit- 
ed their  troops  on  the  same  field, 
nothing  was  left  for  him  but  re- 
treat, with  a  view  to  fresh  man- 
oeuvres, or  destruction.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  the  proverbs  against 
the  fickleness  and  coyness  of  for- 
tune, he  had  still,  after  all  the 
opportunities  he  had  flung  away,  a 
fair  prospect,  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  of  redeeming  the  campaign, 
and  of  realising  all  the  hopes  with 
which  it  was  begun.  For  although 
the  question,  whether  the  French 
at  Waterloo  could  have  beaten  Wel- 
lington alone,  was  never  solved, 
yet  the  chances,  which  Napoleon, 
in  his  exaggerating  way,  estimated 
at  ninety  to  ten  in  his  favour,  were 
largely  on  his  side.  While  his 
army  was  one  of  the  most  highly 
organised  military  machines  ever 
put  in  action,  Wellington's  force 
was  for  the  most  part  new  to  the 
field,  unfitted,  by  the  different  sys- 
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terns  in  which  its  various  parts  had 
been  trained,  for  delicate  or  rapid 
manoeuvring — some  of  the  troops 
being  inferior  to  the  French,  and 
very  conscious  of  their  inferiority, 
others  of  doubtful  fidelity ;  and, 
above  all,  there  was  the  fact,  the 
significance  of  which  was  not  de- 
batable, of  the  surplus  of  a  hun- 
dred guns.  And  that  Welling- 
ton felt  the  weight  of  the  odds 
against  which  he  was  fighting  is 
testified  both  by  his  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  action,  and  the  words 
which  he  is  recorded  to  have  uttered 
during  its  progress.  Regarding  all 
this,  who  shall  say  that,  but  for  the 
Prussians,  Napoleon  might  not  have 
prevailed  1  and  had  the  battle  be- 
gun at  daylight,  such  a  series  of 
attacks  in  that  open  ground  must 
have  been  decided  in  one  way  or 
another  before  the  coming  of  Bu- 
low.  This  last  chance  offered  to 
Napoleon  melted  with  every  hour 
of  that  sunshine  which  was  to  dry 
the  mud  that  prevented  his  artil- 
lery from  manoeuvring.  The  time 
spent  by  him  in  this  foppery  of 
tactics  was  employed  by  Wellington 
in  moving  guns  and  troops  to  all 
points  of  the  living  barrier  against 
which,  before  nightfall,  the  greatest 
power  the  world  had  seen  was  to 
dash  itself  to  pieces. 

Wellington,  in  extreme  care  for 
his  own  right,  strengthened  it 
greatly,  detaching  troops  beyond 
it  into  villages  at  some  distance, 
while  his  left  was  on  open  ground, 
and  rested  on  no  obstacle.  Besides 
his  constant  expectation  that  the 
right  would  be  the  point  assailed 
or  turned,  he  had  another  reason 
for  these  dispositions.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  his  present  left  would 
be  the  ultimate  extremity  of  the 
line,  for  he  expected  that  it  would 
be  prolonged  by  the  Prussians, 
whose  arrival  he  looked  for  long 
before  it  took  place.  In  that 
quarter,  then,  he  expected  to  be 
abundantly  reinforced,  and  he  there- 
fore provided  most  jealously  for  the 
safety  of  his  other  flank.  His  right, 
centre,  and  left  were  covered  by 


advanced  posts.  It  was  Napoleon's 
aim  to  concentrate  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  against  Wellington's  left, 
which,  besides  being  least  strongly 
posted  and  covered,  was  also  the 
decisive  point  of  the  line,  for  there 
could  the  Duke's  army  be  most 
effectually  sundered  from  Bluchers. 
But  in  order  to  execute  safely  a 
concentration  and  an  advance  on  that 
point,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
French  left  against  a  counter-attack 
which  might  have  balanced  the  ad- 
vantage ;  and  therefore  the  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  the  decisive 
movement  was  the  assault  of  Hou- 
goumont. 

Then,  at  two  o'clock,  the  grand 
attack  on  the  left,  after  elaborate 
preparation,  was  made.  Seventy- 
four  guns  heralded  the  advance  of 
huge  columns  of  infantry,  which 
were  supported  by  the  cuirassiers. 
The  masses  moved  on,  put  the 
Dutch  -  Belgians  to  flight,  and 
drove  in  the  English  skirmish- 
ers ;  when  Picton's  English  bri- 
gades charged  and  repelled  them, 
and  their  disorder  was  completed 
by  Ponsonby's  cavalry.  At  the 
same  time  the  Life  Guards  met  the 
cuirassiers.  No  incident  of  the  day 
is  better  known  than  this  —  the 
grandeur  of  the  shock  of  heavy  ca- 
valry strikes  the  imagination  more 
forcibly  than  the  fire  of  musketry, 
or  the  charge  of  the  bayonet ;  and 
those  English  readers  to  wbom  the 
battle  is  but  confusion,  remember 
well  the  advance  against  the  steel- 
clad  line,  the  clash  of  meeting,  the 
melee,  and  the  defeat  of  the  cuiras- 
siers. But  this  is  not  one  of  the 
events  that  it  suits  M.  Thiers  to 
dwell  on,  and  he  disposes  of  it  in  a 
short  sentence.  "  In  their  turn  the 
Horse  Guards  of  Somerset  charge 
the  cuirassiers,  who,  surprised  in 
disorder,  are  obliged  to  return  ; " 
and  Kempt's  battalions  are  de- 
scribed as  being  "  overturned  with 
the  bayonet." 

Napoleon,  in  his  mendacious  nar- 
rative of  St  Helena,  describes  the 
Duke  as  weakening  his  left  un- 
justifiably to  meet  an  imaginary 
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peril  on  his  right.  But  the  best 
proof  that  the  Duke  had  provided 
for  the  defence  of  the  whole  extent 
of  his  line,  is  the  defeat  of  this 
attack,  which  cost  the  French 
5000  men,  and  which  was  not  re- 
newed. 

Then  came  the  attack  on  the 
English  centre  of  the  great  masses 
of  cavalry,  who  broke  into  frag- 
ments against  the  unyielding 
squares,  and  at  last  returned  in 
disorder  to  the  valley.  Then,  as 
Bulow  began  to  take  his  part  in 
the  fight,  Napoleon,  desperately 
aiming  at  a  decisive  result  before 
the  Prussians  could  throw  their 
weight  into  the  struggle,  renewed 
the  charge,  but  with  the  same  re- 
sult of  the  defeat,  exhaustion,  and 
withdrawal  of  his  squadrons.  And 
then  followed  the  last  episodes 
of  the  day — the  advance  of  the 
Imperial  Guard — its  defeat  and 
flight — the  entry  of  the  head  of 
Zieten's  column  into  line — and  the 
panic  and  rout  of  the  French 
army. 

Long  did  Napoleon  seek  to  dis- 
guise to  his  own  despairing  heart 
the  true  nature  of  the  cloud, 
charged  with  his  fate,  that  ap- 
proached from  St  Lambert.  It 
was  Grouchy — it  was  part  of  a 
Prussian  corps  which  he  could 
easily  check — it  was  one  corps  only, 
which  he  would  keep  at  arm's 
length  till  he  had  destroyed  the 
English; — and  all  the  time  the 
record  of  his  own  miscalculations 
and  lost  opportunities  must  have 
been  branded  in  burning  letters 
on  his  soul.  His  ready  skill 
and  resource  deserted  him — he 
omitted  to  bar  the  defile  where 
he  might  still,  at  small  cost  of 
numbers,  have  closed  the  way  to 
Bulow,  as  the  Napoleon  of  Rivoli, 
who  checked  the  main  columns  in 
the  gap  of  Osteria  while  he  defeated 
the  rest  of  the  Austrians,  would 
assuredly  have  done.  His  attacks 
on  the  British,  however  formidable 
to  battalions  less  steady  and  a  lead- 
er less  resolute,  were  wild  and  des- 
perate failures,  till  at  length  he 


saw  his  last  hopes  dispersed  with 
the  rout  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
when  the  advance  of  the  British 
line  and  the  flood  of  fierce  Prussian 
horsemen  that  inundated  the  field, 
of  which  he  caught  glimpses  in 
the  twilight  between  the  drifting 
masses  of  his  own  broken  troops, 
was  the  last  scene  of  war  that  he 
ever  looked  on. 

But  M.  Thiers~clings  to  his  hero 
to  the  last.  The  evil  genius  Grouchy 
still  accounts  for  all  delay  and  inde- 
cision. The  false  movements  of  t~ 
battle-field  are  laid  to  the  char 
of  the  generals  who  executed  them. 
"  The  prodigious  feats  of  Ney  were, 
then,  a  misfortune,  which  Napoleon, 
having  transferred  to  the  right  of 
the  line  not  only  his  infantry,  but 
his  attention,  was  not  able  to  hin- 
der." A  strange  doctrine  this,  that 
a  general-in-chief,  who  attends  to 
one  point  of  the  battle,  is  excused 
for  neglecting  the  rest ;  most  of 
all  strange  from  M.  Thiers,  whose 
readers  are  accustomed  to  hear  of 
the  penetrating  glance,  the  light- 
ning genius,  the  profound  sagacity 
of  Napoleon,  as  including  all  possi- 
bilities, and  discerning  and  provid- 
ing for  not  only  all  that  is  happen- 
ing, but  all  that  is  going  to  happen. 
The  defeat  is,  of  course,  softened 
for  his  French  readers  by  the  old 
appliances.  The  troops  of  the  Em- 
pire perform  such  prodigies,  and 
destroy  such  quantities  of  t 
Allies,  that  one  wonders,  not  o: 
how  they  were  ever  vanquished 
but  who  was  left  to  vanqu 
them.  "  Overthrown,"  "  crushed," 
"  cut  to  pieces,"  "  hurled  back  " 
these  are  the  only  phrases  emplo; 
to  describe  what  happens  to 
enemy ;  while  the  French,  w. 
they  are  not  getting  on  quite 
well  as  might  be  wished,  "ch 
themselves,"  "  give  ground," 
"fall  back  fighting."  After 
great  charges  of  cavalry,  we  are 
told,  "four  thousand  of  Ney^s 
horsemen  strew  the  soil,  but  in 
revenge  ten  thousand  English,  foot 
or  horse,  have  paid  with  their  lives 
their  obstinate  resistance. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington,  exalting 
his  firmness  to  the  level  of  Ney's 
heroism,  tells  them  that  the  Prus- 
sians are  approaching — that  they 
will  appear  in  a  few  moments — that 
in  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  die 
awaiting  them.  He  looks  at  his 
watch,  he  invokes  night  or  Blucher 
as  his  safety.  But  there  remain  to 
him  thirty-six  thousand  men  on  the 
plateau  which  Ney  is  bent  on  hav- 
ing, and  he  does  not  yet  despair. 
Ney  does  not  despair  any  more 
than  he,  and  these  two  great  hearts 
balance  the  destinies  of  the  two 
nations.  A  strange  phenomenon 
of  lassitude  then  manifests  itself. 
For  an  hour  the  exhausted  comba- 
tants cease  to  attack  each  other. 
The  English  fire  a  few  cannon-shots 
from  the  wreck  of  their  artillery, 
and  on  their  side  our  horsemen,  hav- 
ing BEHIND  THEM  sixty  conquered 
guns  and  six  colours,  remain  un- 
shakable, having  thousands  of 
corpses  under  their  feet."  We  do 
not  know  if  French  readers  are  so 
enchanted  with  this  style  of  writing 
as  to  be  regardless  of  the  facts 
which  it  so  resplendently  disguises, 
but  we,  as  foreigners,  are  so  insen- 
sible to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  as 
to  remain  convinced,  not  only  that 
the  French  were  driven  from  the 
plateau,  but  that  they  were  so  com- 
pletely shattered  as  to  be  unable 
to  muster  even  a  few  squadrons  to 
support  the  advance  of  the  infantry 
of  the  Imperial  Guard.  However, 
some  details  of  the  feats  which  led 
to  these  enormous  successes  are  ne- 
cessary, and  accordingly  in  every 
page  the  English  squares  are  broken 
— enfonces,  rompus,  renverses,  haches, 
by  this  conquering  cavalry.  Si- 
borne's  account  is  tame  after  the 
fine  frenzy  of  M.  Thiers,  but  here 
it  is  :  "  Here,  as  at  Quatre  Bras, 
the  French  cavalry  did  not  rush  to 
the  shock  against  a  single  British 
square.  The  horsemen  of  the  lead- 
ing divisions  who  escaped  the  op- 
posing fire,  failed  to  maintain  the 
direction  of  their  speed  with  un- 
abated vigour,  and  to  dash  against 
the  square,  heedless  of  personal 


danger,  and  intent  only  upon  se- 
curing the  sole  chance  that  offered 
for  the  success  of  their  immediate 
followers.  That  portion  of  the 
cavalry  which  passed  through  the 
intervals  between  the  foremost 
squares,  directed  their  advance 
upon  those  that  were  in  rear; 
and  the  squares  being  gene- 
rally en  echiquier,  the  opening 
out  and  dividing  of  the  attacking 
squadrons  in  the  manner  described 
soon  commingled  the  horsemen  of 
different  regiments,  and  added  con- 
siderably to  the  disorder  already 
caused  by  the  dropping  fire  which 
assailed  them  in  all  directions.  The 
Anglo -Allied  cavalry,  having  the 
advantage  of  perfect  order,  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge,  and,  after  en- 
countering some  little  resistance  on 
different  points,  speedily  succeed- 
ed in  relieving  the  squares  from 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  whom 
they  pursued  over  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  and  down  the  exterior 
slope." 

How  would  M.  Thiers's  task  have 
been  simplified,  had  he  honestly 
accepted  the  plain  truth,  that  the 
French,  with  immense  odds  in  their 
favour,  met  Wellington's  army  in  a 
fair  field;  and  that,  in  hours  of 
desperate  fighting,  and  before  Bu- 
low  joined  in  the  battle,  they  had 
been  foiled  in  all  their  attacks  by 
the  skill,  sagacity,  and  extraordin- 
ary determination  of  the  opposing 
general,  and  the  indomitable  firm- 
ness of  a  portion  of  his  army  ! 

Our  historian  does  not,  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  general  painting, 
neglect  to  embellish  individuals. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  name 
of  Cambronne,  to  whom  is  ascribed 
once  more  the  famous  mot,  "  La 
Garde  meurt,"  &c.,  which  we  dare- 
say he  never  uttered,  any  more  than 
the  filth  with  which  M.  Victor  Hugo 
has  stained  the  general's  memory, 
and  his  own  page,by  ascribing  to  him. 
Here  is  M.  Thiers's  account  of  what 
happened  to  him  :  "  Cambronne, 
wounded  almost  to  death,  remained 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  not  wish- 
ing that  the  soldiers  should  quit 
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their  ranks  to  carry  him  away."  Si- 
borne's  account  of  his  capture  is  de- 
cidedly less  poetical :  "  He  (Lieut.- 
Colonel  Halkett)  darted  forward  at 
full  gallop  to  attack  the  general. 
When  he  had  come  up  with  him, 
and  was  about  to  cut  him  down, 
the  latter  called  out  that  he  would 
surrender.  Cambronne — for  he  it 
was — then  preceded  Halkett  as  he 
returned  to  the  Hanoverian  battal- 
ion, but  had  not  gone  many  paces 
before  Halkett's  horse  was  wounded, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  In  a  few 
seconds,  however,  Halkett  succeed- 
ed in  getting  him  on  his  legs  again, 
when  he  found  that  his  prisoner 
was  escaping  in  the  direction  of  the 
French  column ;  he  instantly  over- 
took him,  seized  him  by  the  aigui- 
lette,  brought  him  to  the  battalion, 
and  gave  him  in  charge  to  a  ser- 
geant of  the  Osnabruckers,  who  was 
to  deliver  him  to  the  Duke." 

It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon, 
after  finding  shelter  from  the  first 
advance  of  the  enemy  in  a  square 
of  the  Guard,  fled  in  all  haste  over 
the  frontier.  But  M.  Thiers  con- 
siders it  more  proper  and  dignified 
that  he  should  perform  the  whole 
distance  to  Genappe  in  the  midst 
of  the  square.  It  is  also  on  record 
that  from  Charleroi  he  sent  a  hasty 
message  to  Grouchy,  to  tell  him 
that  the  main  army  was  defeated, 
and  that  he  must  retreat;  but 
Grouchy  has  asserted  that  not  a 
word  was  said  as  to  the  point  upon 
which  he  was  to  retreat,  and  that, 
ignorant  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
catastrophe,  he  was  in  considerable 
perplexity  before  making  for  Na- 
mur,  upon  which  town  he  retired 
very  skilf  ully,and  withdrew  the  right 
wing  in  safety  beyond  the  frontier. 
But  M.  Thiers  can  neither  allow 
Grouchy  to  have  the  credit  of  select- 
ing the  point,  nor  Napoleon  the 
blame  of  neglecting'to  indicate  it, 
and  calmly  states,  "  He  despatched 
an  officer  to  Marshal  Grouchy,  to 
carry  by  word  of  mouth  the  sad 
details  of  the  battle  of  the  18th, 
and  to  prescribe  to  Mm  to  retire  on 
Namur." 


In  manipulating  numbers,  M. 
Thiers  surpasses  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  battle.  He  speedily 
repents  of  allowing  the  French 
70,000  men,  and  reduces  them  to 
68,000.  When  Bulow  was  ap- 
proaching, we  are  told  that  "  merely 
in  place  of  75,000  men,  he  (Napo- 
leon) was  about  to  have  105,000  to 
combat  with  68,000  j  the  chances 
were  fewer,  but  still  great"  Next 
we  learn  that  Napoleon  could  not 
retreat,  as  "  he  would  have  been 
assailed  by  130,000  men  in  flank 
and  rear,  to  whom  68,000,  reduced 
by  the  battle  to  60,000,  could  only 
be  opposed."  Presently  the  130,000 
has  increased.  "  Up  to  this  time 
68,000  French  had  made  head 
against  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand English,  Prussians,  Dutch, 
Germans,  and  had  wrested  from 
them  the  greater  part  of  the  field 
of  battle"— till  at  last  "four  or 
five  squares  of  the  Guard,  in 
the  midst  of  150,000  victorious 
men,  are  like  three  or  four  peaks 
of  rock  which  the  furious  ocean 
covers  with  its  foam."  Now  let 
us  take  what,  on  M.  Thiers3 s  own 
assumptions,  were  the  numbers. 
There  were  75,000  English,  which, 
he  says,  were  diminished  by  twenty 
odd  thousands  in  the  battle — in 
fact,  as  we  have  seen,  he  says  the 
Duke  had  only  36,000  left  at  an 
earlier  stage,  and  must  consequently 
have  lost  39,000 ;  but  we  will  re- 
gard that  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
and  take  the  lesser  number, — this 
would  leave  about  50,000  of  the 
Duke's  men.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Prussians  after  Ligny  were  88,000, 
that  Thielemann  had  29,000  of  these 
opposing  Grouchy,  and  that  9000 
were  killed  or  wounded  at  Water- 
loo, which  leaves  50,000  Prussians 
• — therefore  50  and  50  make  150. 
O  M.  Thiers  !  Mercutio  says  that 
Tybalt "  fights  by  the  book  of  arith- 
metic." Nobody  can  accuse  M. 
Thiers  of  doing  so.  And  his  geo- 
graphy is  on  a  par  with  his  arith- 
metic. For  instance,  he  tells  us,  by 
way  of  proving  the  care  with  which 
he  has  studied  the  map,  that  "  the 
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Thy  runs  by  Genappe."  The 
stream  that  runs  by  Genappe  is  the 
Dyle,  and  "  Thy  "  is  the  name  of  a 
village  on  its  bank. 

We  should  have  gone  far  indeed 
beyond  our  purpose,  were  we  sup- 
posed to  deny  the  transcendent 
military  genius  of  Napoleon.  To 
that  we  shall  always  be  ready  to 
pay  a  tribute — truer,  because,  we 
hope,  more  discriminating,  than 
the  servile  adulation  of  M.  Thiers. 
English  writers  may,  with  the  bet- 
ter grace,  censure  the  great  soldier 
where  censure  is  due,  because  he 
has  received  from  none  more  gener- 
ous praise  than  from  them.  It  is 
with  redoubled  satisfaction  that  we 
read  Alison's  spirited  chapter  on 
Waterloo,  when  contrasting  his 
glowing  eulogies  on  the  French 
troops,  his  admiration  of  their  great 
leader  and  of  their  generals,  with 
the  partial,  ungenerous  narrative  of 
Thiers.  It  proves  that  an  English 
historian  at  least  can  celebrate  fitly 
the  deeds  of  his  countrymen  with- 
out disparaging  their  enemies.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that  it  is  incumbent 


on  a  French  author,  who  writes  of 
the  glories  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,  to  treat  his  subject  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Yankee  bulletin — to  give 
the  world  a  mixture  of  impudent 
misrepresentation,  bombastic  de- 
scription, and  tawdry  sentiment,  and 
call  it  history.  Instructed  French- 
men like  Charras,  and  intelligent 
Frenchmen  like  Quinet,  have  al- 
ready set  the  example  of  refusing  to 
bow  down  to  the  graven  image  that 
M.  Thiers  has  set  up,  and  which  he 
so  abjectly  worships.  The  military 
fame  of  France  must  lose  far  more 
than  it  can  gain  by  the  audacious 
flatteries  which  it  needs  nothing 
but  common  sense  to  detect.  But 
if  the  French  people  really  prefer 
fustian  to  fact,  and  like  to  have 
their  history  written  in  this  way, 
we  propose  a  subject  to  some  of  the 
great  military  painters  of  France, 
who  so  congenially  celebrate,  on 
acres  of  canvass,  the  achievements  of 
their  countrymen,  and  which  may 
appear  suitably  on  the  walls  of  Ver- 
sailles, "  M.  Thiers  laying  vanquished 
Truth  at  the  Feet  of  the  Eagles." 
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A  DEATHLESS  LOVE. 

OH  sing  that  plaintive  sang,  dear  May  ! 

Ance  mair,  ere  life  I  tyne ; 
There's  no  in  a'  the  world,  dear  bairn,  - 

A  voice  sae  sweet  as  thine. 
Afong  life's  brig  I've  tottered  lang ; 

The  broken  arch  is  near ; 
And  when  I  fa',  I  fain  wad  hae 

Thy  warbling  in  my  ear. 

Oh  sing  again  that  plaintive  sang  ! 

It  waukens  memories  sweet, 
That  slumbered  in  the  past  afar, 

Whare  youth  an'  bairn-time  meet. 
I  roam  through  woods  wi'  berries  rich, 

Or  owre  the  breezy  hills 
Unwearied  wander  far,  to  dream 

Beside  love-hallowed  rills. 

Sit  owre  beside  me,  winsome  bairn, 

And  let  me  kiss  thy  broo  ; 
Wi'  baith  thy  warm  wee  hauns  press  mint 

Oh  would  the  end  come  noo  ! 
Or  would — but  'tis  a  sinfu'  wish, 

As  sinfu'  as  it's  vain ; 
We  could  not  sit  for  ever  thus, 

Nor  thou  a  child  remain. 

There's  nane  I  love  like  thee,  dear  bairn- 

Thou  ken'st  nae  why,  I  ween  ? 
Thou  only  hast  thy  grannie's  smile, 

Thou  only  her  blue  een  ; 
Thou  only  wilt  the  village  maids 

Like  her  in  sang  excel ; 
Thou  only  hast  her  brow  and  cheek, 

Wi'  rosy  dimple  dell. 

It's  mony  weary  years  since  she 

Was  'neath  the  go  wans  laid, 
Yet  aft  I  hear  her  on  the  brae, 

And  see  her  waving  plaid ; 
And  aften  yet,  in  lanely  hours, 

Keturns  the  thrill  o'  pride 
I  felt,  when  first  we  mutual  love 

Confessed  on  Lavern  side. 

They  say  there's  music  in  the  storm 

That  tower  and  tree  owreturns, 
And  beauty  in  the  smooring  drift 

That  hides  the  glens  and  burns  ; 
And  mercy  in  the  fate  that  from 

The  waefu'  husband  tears 
The  angel  o'  a  happy  hame, 

The  love  o'  early  years  : 
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But  he  whase  house  the  storm  has  wrecked, 

Nae  music  hears  it  breathe ; 
Wha  e'er  saw  beauty  in  the  drift 

That  happ'd  a  f  reen'  wi'  death  ? 
Oh  wha,  when  fate  wi'  ruthless  haun* 

His  life's  ae  flower  lays  low, 
Can  breathe  a  grateful  prayer,  and  feel 

There's  mercy  in  the  blow  1 

Sae  thought  I  when  her  een  I  closed, 

And,  though  the  thought  was  wrang, 
It  haunted  me  when  to  the  fields 

My  meals  nae  mair  she  brang ; 
And  aften  by  the  lane  dykeside 

A  tearfu'  grace  was  sain  ;* 
And  aft,  alas  !  wi'  bitter  heart 

The  Books  at  e'en  I  ta'en. 

Nane  think  how  sadly  owre  my  head 

The  lang,  lang  years  hae  passed ; 
Nane  ken  how  near  its  end  has  crept, 

The  langest  and  the  last. 
But  I  f u'  brawly  ken ;  for,  May, 

Your  grannie  cam'  yestreen, 
And  joy  and  hope  were  in  her  smile, 

And  welcome  in  her  een. 

Sit  near  me,  May ;  sit  nearer  yet ! 

My  heart  at  times  stauns  still : 
'Tis  sweet  to  fa'  asleep  for  aye 

By  sic  a  blithesome  rill. 
My  thoughts  are  wanderin',  bairn.     The  veil 

O'  heaven  aside  seems  drawn, 
The  deepenin'  autumn  gloamin  's  turned 

To  summer's  brightest  dawn. 

My  een  grow  heavy,  May,  and  dim. 

What  unco  sounds  I  hear ! 
It  seems  a  sweeter  voice  than  thine 

That's  croonin'  in  my  ear. 
Lean  owre  me  wi'  thy  grannie's  face, 

And  waefu'  glistenin'  ee ; 
Lean  kindly  owre  me,  bairn,  for  nane 

Maun  close  my  een  but  thee. 

DAVID  WIKGATE. 

*  Sain— said. 
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THE  CRISIS  OF   THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 


THE  past  month  has  brought  us 
to  the  veritable  crisis  of  the  great 
civil  war  in  America.  Brought  to 
bay  upon  their  own  soil,  the  Fede- 
rals in  desperation  have  invoked 
to  their  aid  the  unutterable  horrors 
of  a  servile  war.  With  their  armies 
baffled  and  beaten,  and  with  the 
standards  of  the  rebel  army  again 
within  sight  of  Washington,  the 
President  has  at  length  owned  the 
impossibility  of  success  in  fair  war- 
fare, and  seeks  to  paralyse  the  vic- 
torious armies  of  the  South  by  let- 
ting loose  upon  their  hearths  and 
homes  the  lust  and  savagery  of 
four  million  negroes.  The  die  is 
cast.  Henceforth  it  is  a  war  of 
extermination.  The  North  seeks  to 
make  of  the  South  a  desert — a  wil- 
derness of  bloodshed  and  misery; 
for  thus  only,  now,  does  it  or  can 
it  hope  to  overcome  the  seceding 
Confederacy.  Monstrous,  reckless, 
devilish  as  the  project  is,  we  be- 
lieve it  will  not  succeed.  But  it 
at  least  marks  the  crisis  and  turn- 
ing-point of  the  war.  It  shows  that 
the  North  has  shot  its  last  bolt, — 
the  effects  of  which  we  do  not  yet 
see,  but  beyond  which  there  is  no 
other.  It  proves  what  every  one 
in  this  country  was  loth  to  believe, 
that  rather  than  let  the  Southern 
States  be  independent,  rather  than 
lose  their  trade  and  custom,  the 
North  would  league  itself  with 
Beelzebub,  and  seek  to  make  a  hell 
of  half  a  continent.  In  return,  this 
atrocious  act  justifies  the  South  in 
hoisting  the  black  flag,  and  in  pro- 
claiming a  war  without  quarter 
against  the  Yankee  hosts.  And 
thus,  within  the  bosom  of  civilisa- 
tion, we  are  called  upon  to  contem- 
plate a  war  more  full  of  horrors 
and  wickedness  than  any  which 
stands  recorded  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. 

When  a  crisis  so  manifest  and  so 
terrible  has  been  reached  in  this 
most  melancholy  of  all  civil  wars, 


it  is  natural  that  at  least  something 
like  a  crisis  should  arise  amongst 
the  slow-moving  minds  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  If  they  cannc 
yet  agree  to  act  upon  their  opinions, 
each  member  of  the  Cabinet,  we 
should  think,  must  at  least 
arrived  at  some  definite  opinion  of 
his  own.  Three  weeks  ago  it  was 
rumoured  that  before  the  end 
the  month  Lord  Lyons  would 
turn  to  his  post  at  Washington, 
bearing  with  him  the  definite  deci- 
sion of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
Simultaneously,  or  immediately  in 
the  wake  of  this  rumour,  there 
came  Mr  Gladstone's  speech  at 
Newcastle,  where,  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  his  audience,  he  declared 
that  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  were  now  to  be  regarded  as 
a  NATION.  u  There  is  no  doubt," 
said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, "  that  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  South  have 
made  an  army;  they  are  making, 
it  appears,  a  navy ;  and  they  have 
made  what  is  more  than  either — 
they  have  made  a  nation.  We  may 
anticipate  with  certainty  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Southern  States,  so  far 
as  regards  their  separation  from  the 
North.  I  cannot  but  believe  tl 
that  event  is  as  certain  as 
event  yet  future  and  contingei 
can  be."  When  Mr  Gladstone 
spoke  thus,  so  plainly  and 
strongly,  it  seemed  as  if  the  pi 
vious  rumours  were  correct,  anc 
that  before  the  month  was  ended 
the  Southern  Confederacy  would 
be  officially  recognised  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  as  an  independent 
State.  But  in  a  few  days  more, 
another  member  of  the  Cabinet*— 
as  is  not  unusual  with  that  emi- 
nently harmonious  body — declared 
himself  of  an  entirely  different 
opinion.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  at  Here- 
ford, said  that  in  his  opinion  "  if 
the  Government  were  to  say  that 
the  Southern  States  have  consti- 
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tuted  themselves  an  independent 
Power,  international  law  would  not 
be  on  our  side.  The  war  must  ba 
admitted  to  be  undecided.  Its  bat- 
tle-fields are  still  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  soldiers  killed 
on  both  sides ;  and  until  the  war 
has  been  decided  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  or  until  it  has  been  de- 
cided so  far  in  favour  of  the  South- 
ern States  as  to  induce  the  Northern 
States  to  recognise  their  indepen- 
dence, or  to  prove  to  foreign  States 
that  the  contest  was  exhausted, 
and  that  the  Northern  States  were 
incapable  of  continuing  the  contest 
—  until  that  moment  arrived,  it 
could  not  be  said,  in  accordance 
with  the  established  doctrines  of 
international  law,  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Southern  States  had 
been  established."  This  is  a  strange 
doctrine,  which  will  demand  our 
attention  by-and-by.  In  the  mean 
time  we  may  remark  that  we  never 
before  heard  that  it  was  necessary 
to  withhold  recognition  from  a  new 
State  until  its  independence  had 
previously  been  recognised  by  the 
State  whose  yoke  it  had  shaken  off. 
In  this  matter  at  least  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  learned  Secretary  for 
War  is  better  versed  in  the  astro- 
nomy of  the  ancients  than  in  the 
political  history  of  modern  times. 

At  present  the  rival  armies  of 
the  North  and  South  stand  arrayed 
against  each  other  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac.  They  hold  nearly  the 
same  position  as  they  did  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  before  the 
battle  of  Manassas ;  but  strategic- 
ally the  position  of  the  Southern 
army  is  somewhat  better,  and  mor- 
ally and  politically  it  has  gained 
immensely  in  the  interval.  It  has 
gained  several  great  victories,  and 
has  not  been  worsted  in  a  single 
pitched  battle.  It  has  rolled  back 
the  tide  of  invasion,  overwhelming 
the  invading  armies  in  horrible  dis- 
aster. It  has  even  made  a  raid 
into  Maryland,  and  now  stands 
ready  to  close  again  with  the  in- 
vader whenever  he  shall  attempt 
to  renew  his  advance. 


During  the  last  fifteen  months, 
the  Southern  States  have  given 
ample  proof  of  their  courage,  ability, 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their 
independence.  The  North  has  a 
population  of  twenty  millions — the 
South  has  only  eight.  The  North 
had  a  navy — the  South  had  none. 
The  North  had  arsenals  and  stores 
of  arms,  and  freely  imported  the 
munitions  of  war  from  England 
and  other  countries.  The  South  at 
first  had  only  the  rifles  and  fowling- 
pieces  of  its  gentry,  and  could  not 
obtain  supplies  of  any  kind  from 
other  countries.  The  North  far 
surpassed  the  South  in  financial  re- 
sources, and,  moreover,  could  carry 
on  its  commerce,  which  furnishes 
the  sinews  of  war,  without  interrup- 
tion ;  whereas  the  South  could  not 
get  a  bale  of  its  produce  made  avail- 
able, owing  to  the  blockade.  In 
spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  South 
has  successfully  coped  with  its  for- 
midable antagonist.  Its  armies 
have  clothed  and  equipped  them- 
selves from  the  spoil  of  the  enemy; 
they  have  supplied  themselves  with 
artillery,  rifles,  uniforms,  and  car- 
riages from  the  debris  of  the  battle- 
field. The  finances  of  the  South 
are  at  least  in  as  efficient  a  state  as 
those  of  the  Federals — the  debt  it 
is  incurring  is  infinitely  less — and 
gold  is  not  at  so  high  a  premium  at 
Richmond  as  at  New  York.  The 
people  are  united  and  thoroughly 
in  earnest ;  and  the  late  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  make  them 
more  desperate,  and  more  resolute 
than  ever  to  carry  on  the  war  to 
the  last. 

After  the  rout  of  Bull's  Run, 
which  gave  the  first  rude  shock  to 
the  self-complacency  of  the  Federals, 
General  M'Clellan  wisely  devoted 
the  autumn  and  winter  to  drilling 
and  organising  the  large  but  dis- 
orderly force  placed  under  his  com- 
mand. But,  while  thus  inactive 
on  the  Potomac,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, availing  itself  of  its  fleet 
and  vast  supplies  of  men,  despatch- 
ed expeditions  against  some  of  the 
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most  important  cities  of  the  South. 
The  whole  coast  was  blockaded — 
Fort  Pulaski  was  seized,  Mobile 
and  Charleston  were  threatened, 
New  Orleans  captured  —  and  the 
flotilla  on  the  Mississippi,  forcing 
its  way  down  the  river,  completed 
the  circle  of  iron  which  was  to 
crush  out  the  life  of  the  rebel 
States.  But  this  operation  of  the 
war,  from  which  so  much  was  ex- 
pected, has  been  useless.  No 
"  Union  "  party  has  been  discovered 
in  the  South — hardly  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton has  been  procured — :and  the 
brutality  of  Butler  at  New  Orleans 
has  only  more  deeply  incensed  the 
"  rebels  "  against  the  North.  It 
was  an  operation  which  made  a 
great  show,  but  makes  no  progress. 
Political  considerations,  and  the 
necessity  of  displaying  activity,  and 
winning  the  appearance  of  success, 
no  doubt  dictated  this  strategy; 
but  its  result  has  been  really  to 
waste  the  power  and  diminish  the 
attacking  forces  of  the  North,  by 
scattering  them  in  driblets  around 
the  frontier  of  a  vast  territory, 
which  they  are  wholly  unable  to 
penetrate.  The  Confederates,  wisely 
concentrating  their  own  forces,  make 
no  attempt  to  clear  the  outskirts  of 
their  territory  of  the  invaders.  The 
fortunes  of  the  war  must  be  decided 
on  the  northern  frontier  ;  and  they 
know  that  if  they  triumph  on  the 
Potomac  and  in  the  Border  States, 
the  Federals  will  very  quickly  "ske- 
daddle" out  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  other  places  which  they  at  pre- 
sent hold  by  virtue  of  their  gun- 
boats. 

The  motive  which  induced  Gene- 
ral M'Clellan  to  transport  his  army 
by  sea  to  Fort  Monroe  and  the  pen- 
insula which  leads  up  to  Richmond, 
instead  of  advancing  on  the  rebel 
capital  from  Washington,  is  not 
very  clear.  His  first  design  seems 
to  have  been  to  draw  the  rebel  army 
down  into  the  peninsula,  and 
then,  by  means  of  his  transports  and 
gunboats,  suddenly  land  a  corps  of 
his  own  army  further  up  the  penin- 
sula in  their  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off 


their  retreat,  and  finish  the  war  by 
a  coup  de  guerre.  Another  consider- 
ation, of  course,  was,  that  by  choos- 
ing this  line  of  advance  he  could 
have  the  support  of  the  gunboats 
almost  up  to  the  suburbs  of  Rich- 
mond, and  could  fall  back  under 
shelter  of  their  formidable  guns  in 
the  case  of  disaster.  The  battles 
of  Richmond — the  six  days'  fight- 
ing, when  the  Confederates  drove 
M'Clellan's  army  like  sheep  before 
them  from  position  to  position,  un- 
til they  were  saved  by  the  gunboats 
in  the  James  River — made  an  end 
of  this  expedition.  The  Federal 
army  was  too  demoralised  by  its 
defeats  to  resume  the  advance  on 
Richmond,  and  to  remain  in  its 
encampment  on  the  James  River 
was  to  insure  its  decimation  by 
disease,  as  well  as  to  leave  Washing- 
ton open  to  attack.  The  position 
was  one  of  difficulty,  and  M'Clellan 
extricated  himself  very  creditably. 
The  danger  was,  that  the  Confede- 
rates would  either  attack  M'Clellan'a 
army  when  in  the  act  of  embarking, 
or  else  advance  and  overwhelm 
M'Dowall's  army  of  the  Potomac, 
before  M'Clellan's  troops  could  be 
brought  round  from  Fort  Monroe 
to  his  support.  In  order  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Confederates 
from  the  embarkation  of  M'Clellan's 
army,  General  M'Dowall  was  or- 
dered to  advance  towards  Rich- 
mond, and  thereafter,  as  soon  as  he 
had  drawn  the  enemy's  attention 
upon  himself,  to  retreat  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  join  M'Clellan's  army 
disembarking  on  the  Potomac.  But 
the  Confederates  were  too  quick  in 
their  movements  to  allow  of  these 
manoeuvres  being  successfully  exe- 
cuted. Advancing  rapidly  against 
M'Dowall's  army,  they  brought  him 
to  bay  on  the  Rappahannock,  and, 
but  for  the  sudden  rising  of  the  river, 
which  became  impassable  for  two 
days,  would  have  overwhelmed  him 
long  before  M'Clellan's  troops  could 
have  been  brought  to  his  aid.  As 
every  hour  was  of  moment,  General 
Lee,  without  waiting  for  the  falling 
of  the  river,  commenced  his  famous 
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flank  march,  crossing  the  Rappahan- 
nock  near  its  source,  and  then  ad- 
vancing through  a  gap  in  the  moun- 
tains into  M'Dowall's  rear.  The 
movement  was  so  well  masked  that 
IVTDowall  still  believed  the  enemy 
was  in  his  front,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  when 
Stonewall  Jackson's  division,  for- 
ming the  advanced  -  guard  of  the 
Confederates,  suddenly  appeared  in 
his  rear  at  Manassas.  Jackson  im- 
mediately seized  or  burnt  the  vast 
stores  of  all  kinds  which  he  found 
at  Manassas  Junction ;  then,  facing 
to  the  north,  swept  onwards  along 
the  road  to  Centreville,  making 
prisoners  and  capturing  booty  at 
every  step.  His  time  was  short, 
and  he  diol  his  work  quickly.  He 
was  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Confederate  army,  and  M'Dowall's 
forces  were  advancing  to  attack 
him.  Before  they  arrived  he  had 
completed  his  raid  of  destruction, 
and  was  making  a  circuit  so  as  to 
place  himself  again  in  communica- 
tion with  the  advancing  Confeder- 
ates. He  held  his  ground  in  the 
woods  of  Bull's  Run  till  Long- 
street's  and  the  other  divisions  came 
up  to  his  aid  over  the  White  Plains, 
and  then  occurred  that  great  battle 
in  which  the  Federals  were  a  second 
time  beaten  on  the  same  ground, 
and  driven  across  the  Potomac  with 
immense  slaughter. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Confeder- 
ates carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country.  They  assumed  the  offen- 
sive, and  crossed  over  into  Mary- 
land. If  they  counted  on  a  move- 
ment in  their  favour  on  the  part  of 
the  Marylanders,  they  were  mis- 
taken :  more  probably,  their  objects 
were,  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry, 
which  could  not  be  taken  except  in 
rear,  by  crossing  the  Potomac,  and 
also  to  secure  supplies,  of  which 
they  were  much  in  want.  One  ad- 
vantage, however,  of  unquestionable 
political  importance,  was  gained  by 
this  brief  invasion  of  Maryland.  It 
demonstrated  to  the  North,  in  a 
most  unequivocal  manner,  the  great- 
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ness  of  the  triumphs  achieved  by 
the  Confederates  in  the  battles  in 
Virginia ;  and  it  also  removed  a 
dilemma  in  the  negotiations  which 
must  conclude  the  war.  It  gave  to 
the  people  of  Maryland  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  adhesion  to 
the  Southern  cause;  and  as  they 
did  not  respond  to  it,  they  cannot 
complain  if,  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
test, the  boundary-line  is  drawn  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  leave  them 
still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Northern  Government.  That  the 
Confederate  General  did  not  intend 
the  invasion  of  Maryland  to  be  more 
than  a  temporary  movement,  or  a 
tentative  experiment,  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  his  advanced-guard 
had  commenced  a  retrograde  move- 
ment before  M'Clellan's  army  came 
into  collision  with  it ;  and  when 
General  Lee  resolved  to  give  battle 
at  Antietam  Creek,  he  had  to  call  up 
several  corps  of  his  army  which  were 
still  on  the  Potomac.  General  Lee 
gave  battle  at  Antietam  for  the  same 
reasons  as  Wellington  gave  battle  at 
Busaco.  On  both  of  these  occasions, 
the  general  who  gave  battle  intend- 
ed to  continue  his  retreat :  but, 
finding  himself  in  a  good  position, 
Lee,  like  Wellington,  gave  battle  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  his 
own  army,  and,  by  giving  a  decided 
check  to  the  enemy,  gain  the  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  his  army 
across  the  Potomac  without  moles- 
tation. In  this  he  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. With  an  inferior  force,  he 
inflicted  a  bloody  repulse  upon  the 
Federals,  and  then  retired,  unassail- 
ed  and  in  perfect  order,  to  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  river. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  war 
at  the  close  of  the  third  week  of 
September.  In  the  Border  States 
to  the  west — Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri — the  war  is  conducted 
in  a  desultory  fashion,  by  a  number 
of  detached  corps ;  but  there  also 
the  balance  of  success  had  inclined 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  Confeder- 
ates. The  North  beheld  with  rage 
and  chagrin,  that  all  its  vast  ar- 
2U 
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maments  had  been  unable  to  ac- 
complish anything ;  and  that,  after 
a  year  and  a  half  of  hostilities, 
and  after  incurring  an  enormous 
amount  of  debt,  its  hopes  of  success 
had  almost  vanished.  Discontent 
was  spreading  everywhere,  and 
every  section  of  the  discontented 
blamed  the  Government  for  not 
embracing  its  peculiar  views  of 
policy.  The  Governors  of  sixteen 
of  the  States  which  adhere  to  the 
Union  were  to  meet  at  Altoona 
on  the  24th  September  —  a  mani- 
fest sign  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Government, — and  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Presidential  power 
seemed  ready  to  give  way  before  a 
strong  gust  of  popular  dissatis- 
faction. The  President  felt  that 
something  must  be  done.  The 
people  clamoured,  as  they  always 
do  in  emergencies,  for  extreme 
measures ;  and  the  only  extreme 
measure  which  he  had  left  to  em- 
ploy was  to  proclaim  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroes.  He  had 
previously,  with  the  general  con- 
currence of  the  people,  inaugurated 
a  dictatorship,  abolished  liberty, 
and  installed  Force  as  the  supreme 
power  in  the  States  which  still 
adhered  to  the  Union.  He  had 
practically  abolished  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  introduced  the 
conscription  under  the  milder 
name  of  "drafting."  Taxes  had 
been  imposed,  debt  incurred,  and 
paper-money  issued,  to  the  full- 
est amount  possible.  What  more 
could  he  do  but  seek  refuge  in  an 
Emancipation  proclamation  1  On 
two  occasions,  within  a  few  weeks 
before,  he  had  refused  to  adopt 
such  a  measure ;  but  at  length  he 
gave  way,  and  on  the  22d  Septem- 
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ber — two  days  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Governors  at  Altoona — he 
proclaimed  the  most  atrocious  act 
of  war-policy  which  has  ever  been 
adopted  by  a  civilised  State — add- 
ing in  his  sore  bewilderment  the 
honest  (we  doubt  not)  but  impious 
saying,  "  I  can  only  trust  in  God  I 
have  made  no  mistake  !"* 

A  mistake  in  what  1  Only  nine 
days  previously,  he  had  stated  to  a 
deputation  from  Chicago  his  objec- 
tion to  issue  a  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation, on  the  ground  "  that  the 
whole  world  would  see  it  to  be  neces- 
sarily as  inoperative  as  the  Pope's 
Bull  against  a  comet."  In  now  issu- 
ing it,  is  the  mistake  which  he  dreads 
that  the  proclamation  be  too  effec- 
tive in  rousing  the  slaves  against 
their  masters,  or  not  effective 
enough  1  With  every  desire  to  do 
justice  to  Mr  Lincoln,  as  an  honest 
but  weak  man  placed  in  very  trying 
circumstances,  we  must  believe  that 
his  only  apprehension  as  to  the 
effect  of  his  proclamation,  is  not  in 
regard  to  the  awful  horrors  which 
it  may  occasion,  but  lest,  after  all, 
it  should  fail  in  accomplishing  the 
conquest  of  the  South.  He  said 
himself  not  long  ago — "  I  will  pro- 
claim emancipation  entirely,  or  par- 
tially, or  not  all,  according  to  which- 
ever of  these  measures  shall  seem 
to  me  best  for  the  Union."  Mr 
Seward,  in  his  despatch  to  foreign 
governments,  takes  the  same  view  of 
the  matter.  He  upholds  the  Pre- 
sident's proclamation  as  "  a  just 
and  proper  military  act," — adding 
with  an  effrontery  purely  American, 
that  he  does  not  doubt  that  it  will 
be  recognised  as  such  by  "  all  the 
good  and  wise  men  of  all  countries ! " 
We  are  greatly  mistaken  in  Earl 


*  The  gist  of  the  President's  proclamation  is  contained  in  the  following  sentences: 
— "  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Com- 
mander-in- Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare 
that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically 
restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between  the  United  States  and  the  people 
thereof,  in  which  States  that  relation  is,  or  may  be,  suspended  or  disturbed  ; "  and 
that,  with  this  object,  "  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within 
cmy  State,  or  any  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  for  ever,  free" 
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Russell  if  he  allows  Mr  Seward  to 
continue  in  that  convenient  belief, 
and  if  he  does  not  express  in  strong 
terms  the  reprobation  by  the  British 
Government  of  this  atrocious  at- 
tempt to  devastate  the  South  by 
means  of  a  servile  war. 

In  the  immediate  effects,  and  so 
far  as  regards  the  position  of  the  Pre- 
sident, the  proclamation  has  been  a 
success.  The  tub  has  been  thrown 
to  the  whale.  The  Northerners  can 
no  longer  account  for  their  reverses 
by  imputing  them  to  the  half- 
measures  of  the  Government.  It 
is  extraordinary  the  amount  of  fero- 
city which  exists  among  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Northern  States,  especi- 
ally among  the  Puritans  of  the  New 
England  States.  The  clergy,  who 
are  entirely  dependent  on  their  con- 
gregations, show  themselves  on  this, 
as  on  former  occasions,  ready  to 
pander  to  the  worst  passions  of  the 
people,  and  even  take  the  lead  in 
expressions  of  ferocity.  Even  in 
the  churches  the  war  fever  rages. 
"  Twenty  churches  of  a  night," 
writes  Manhattan  from  New  York, 
"  hold  prayer-meetings  to  get  re- 
cruits." And  what  is  the  language 
of  the  clergy  on  these  occasions  1 
Here  is  an  instance  :  The  Rev.  W. 
J.  Sloane,  pastor  of  the  Third  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
York,  was  reported  in  the  news- 
papers to  have  said,  in  a  speech 
abounding  with  similar  atrocities, 
"  That  it  was  better  that  the  six 
millions  of  white  men,  women,  and 
children  of  the  South  should  be 
slaughtered  than  that  slavery  should 
not  be  extinguished ; "  and  being 
censured  by  an  editor  for  express- 
ing such  atrocity,  Mr  Sloane  replied, 
that  what  he  really  said  was  only 
as  follows  : — "  But  suppose  emanci- 
pation should  lead  to  insurrection] 
Let  this,  which  I  by  no  means  ad- 
mit, be  for  the  time  granted  ;  then 
I  affirm  that  it  is  better,  far  better, 
that  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  every  rebel  State  should  perish 
in  one  widespread,  bloody,  and  in- 
discriminate slaughter ;  better  that 
the  land  should  be  a  Sahara ;  be  as 


when  God  destroyed  the  Canaanites, 
or  overthrew  Sodoin  and  Gomorrah, 
than  that  this  rebellion  should  be 
successful"  General  Wads  worth, 
who  has  been  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  as  their  candidate  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York,  ex- 
presses the  feeling  of  liis  party  in 
not  less  ferocious  terms.  "  We  in- 
tend," he  says,  "  to  hold  the  country 
together  at  whatever  cost  of  life, 
blood,  and  suffering.  We  will  de- 
vastate it,  if  necessary,  but  not  sur- 
vive its  dismemberment." 

One  might  well  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  inhuman  zeal  which 
gives  vent  to  such  sentiments.  The 
desire  to  uphold  the  Union  will  not 
explain  it.  Doubtless  every  Yankee 
would  prefer  to  belong  to  a  State 
which,  in  his  own  estimation  at 
least,  could  "  whip  all  creation." 
That  is  the  only  condition  of  exist- 
ence which  allows  of  his  indulging 
in  the  unlimited  impudence  and 
braggadocio  which  have  become 
part  of  his  nature.  But  does  any 
one  who  knows  the  Yankees  ima- 
gine that  they  would  sacrifice  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
sake  of  upholding  an  abstract  ad- 
vantage such  as  the  Union  1  They 
do  not  care  a  straw  for  the  Consti- 
tution :  they  have  sacrificed  both 
legality  and  liberty  long  ago,  and 
without  a  murmur.  Just  as  little 
do  they  care  for  the  Union  as  a  mere 
political  arrangement.  But  the 
Union  means  far  more  than  this. 
At  first  it  meant  a  continued  mono- 
poly of  the  trade  of  the  South  ;  now 
it  means  the  very  existence  of  the 
North  itself.  It  is  an  utter  mistake 
to  think  that  it  is  the  South  alone 
which  is  fighting  for  existence.  The 
North  is  now  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. It  was  not  so  at  first,  but  it 
has  drifted  into  that  position  by  the 
gradual  operation  of  its  own  acts. 
First  of  all,  and  as  at  the  outset,  if 
separation  takes  place,  New  York 
will  cease  to  be  the  entrepot  of  the 
Southern  trade.  The  "  Empire 
City,"  which  has  grown  fat  on  that 
trade,  will  dwindle — will  become 
stationary  or  actually  decline ;  while 
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Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New  Or- 
leans will  go  ahead.  That  first  act 
of  barbarism,  the  choking  up  of  the 
harbour  of  Charleston  with  stone- 
laden  vessels,  showed  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  the  New-Yorkers,  and 
their  desire  to  obliterate  the  very 
existence  of  a  rival  port  in  the 
South.  New  York  must  come  down 
from  its  high  place,  half  of  its  mer- 
chants will  be  beggars,  if  the  South 
takes  its  trade  into  its  own  keeping. 
And  what  is  New  York,  whose  fall 
is  thus  threatened  1  It  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  North ;  it  is  the  centre 
of  its  resources,  the  seat  of  nearly 
all  the  available  wealth  and  ready 
money.  It  is  its  bankers  and  mer- 
chants who  take  the  State-loans  ; 
but  for  them  Mr  Chase  might  shut 
up  his  office  to-morrow.  And  who 
but  they  have  been  foremost  in 
equipping  regiments,  and  offering 
bounties  for  recruits  1  Patriots  1 — 
they  are  but  worshippers  of  the 
"  almighty  dollar."  They  give  their 
money  lavishly,  in  order  that  they 
may  retain  the  source  from  which 
their  money  comes.  Tlwy  do  not 
desire  emancipation,  nor  a  servile 
war ;  for  that  means  the  ruin  of 
their  customers :  but  some  of  them 
assent  to  the  proclamation,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  force  the  South 
into  submission,  and  others  because 
if  the  South  is  to  go  free,  and  if 
Southern  trade  is  to  seek  other 
channels,  they  will  rather  see  the 
South  a  desert,  than  other  cities 
rising  into  rivalry  with  New  York, 
with  the  gains  which  formerly 
poured  into  Yankee  pockets. 

This  motive  sufficiently  explains 
the  vehemence  of  New  York  against 
the  project  of  Secession.  But  there 
are  other  reasons,  of  wider  influence, 
which  actuate  the  North  in  waging 
war  to  the  uttermost  against  the 
South.  Within  less  than  two  years 
the  North  has  taken  upon  its  shoul- 
ders an  amount  of  Debt  nearly  equal 
to  half  of  the  gigantic  National  Debt 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  every  new 
expedition  or  campaign  adds  to  the 
already  enormous  amount.  If  the 
South  gets  off,  the  North  will  be 
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left  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of 
debt  which  it  has  incurred.  Doubt- 
less it  has  hitherto  consoled  itself, 
while  contracting  the  Debt,  with 
the  belief  that  the  conquered  South 
would  have  to  bear  its  proportion 
of  the  burden  ;  and  now,  when  the 
South  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  esta 
lishing  its  independence,  the  Nort 
erners  become  absolutely  frantic  a 
the  prospect  before  them.  Who  i 
to  pay  the  Debt!  Who  is  to 
come  responsible  in  cash  for  th 
enormous  issues  of  paper-money 
The  Debt  arising  from  this  war  w 
of  itself  suffice  to  rupture  the  Unio 
Not  only  does  it  constitute  an 
ditional  motive  for  the  obstinate 
resolve  of  the  South  to  separate, 
but  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  still 
further  secession  from  the  Union 
among  the  Northern  States  them- 
selves. Repudiation  is  not  an  un- 
known proceeding  in  America,  and 
he  is  a  sanguine  man  who  thinks  it 
will  not  be  had  recourse  to  in  regard 
to  this  great  War-Debt.  Nearly  all 
the  capitalists  are  to  be  found  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia; and  almost  all  the  Debt  is 
held  by  a  few  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
The  great  agricultural  States  of  the 
West  have  hardly  contributed  a 
dollar — for  they  have  no  accumu- 
lated capital.  When  this  war  ends, 
therefore — as  end  it  must  some  time 
—  with  the  South  free,  and  the 
North  burdened  with  a  debt  still 
greater — it  maybe  even  double  what 
it  is  now — the  difficulties  of  the  po- 
sition will  only  be  beginning.  The 
question  of  customs-duties,  also,  wi 
spring  up  to  complete  the  disse 
sions  which  the  pressure  of  the  De1 
will  have  begun.  In  the  first  p 
it  will  be  well-nigh  impossible  f< 
the  North  to  maintain  its  presen 
high  tariff.  We  hardly  anticipate 
that  the  South,  whatever  its  desire 
may  be,  will  be  able  to  start  at  once 
on  the  principles  of  Free  Trade — 
for  its  debt  will  at  first  lie  heavy 
on  it  also.  But  we  may  say  to  a 
certainty  that  it  will  establish  a 
tariff  much  below  the  exorbitant 
duties  which  it  suits  the  interests 
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of  the  North-Eastern  States  to  place 
upon  foreign  manufactures ;  and  a 
thousand  custom-houses  and  an 
army  of  tax-gatherers  would  not 
suffice  to  prevent  these  lower-taxed 
goods  from  finding  their  way  across 
the  border  into  the  Northern  States. 
In  the  event  of  the  South  accom- 
plishing its  independence,  the  North 
would  be  left  in  every  way  between 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  it  seeks 
to  maintain  its  high  tariff,  not  only 
will  extensive  smuggling  take  place 
from  the  South,  but  the  agricultural 
States  of  the  North-West,  who  have 
everything  to  gain  from  free  trade, 
will  break  off,  and  come  to  a  friendly 
understanding  with  the  South.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  North  aban- 
don its  high  customs-duties,  how  is 
the  interest  of  the  Debt  to  be  paid, 
except  by  direct  taxes,  which  would 
equally  drive  the  Western  States 
into  repudiation  and  secession  1  In 
truth,  the  States  of  the  North- West 
have  nothing  whatever  to  gain  by 
continuing  the  war  against  the 
South.  The  war  goes  on  entirely 
for  the  interests  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  to  which  those  of  the  North- 
West  are  essentially  antagonistic. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  perfect 
accord  between  the  material  inte- 
rests of  the  North-West  and  the 
South ;  and  we  are  surprised  that 
an  earnest  attempt  should  not  be 
made  by  those  two  parties  to  come 
to  a  pacific  settlement.  And  such 
a  settlement  between  the  South  and 
the  North- West  would  perforce  end 
the  conflict. 

Extreme  views,  based  on  the  con- 
siderations of  self-interest,  which  we 
have  just  described,  unquestionably 
preponderate  in  the  North.  And,  as 
usual  in  republican  America,  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority  allows  little 
scope  for  the  expression  of  opposite 
opinions.  Nevertheless  there  is  a 
section  or  party  in  the  North  who 
are  opposed  to  abolitionism,  and  the 
other  extreme  measures  which  find 
favour  with  the  Government  and  the 
majority  of  the  people.  The  small 
minority  of  which  we  speak  cannot 
be  spoken  of  as  the  Democratic 


party;  for  the  old  Democratic  has 
almost  disappeared ;  and,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  the  mass  of  it 
cannot,  either  in  action  or  in  speech, 
be  discriminated  from  the  majority 
who  clamour  for  extreme  measures. 
But  it  consists  of  Democrats  whose 
old  creed  is  now  strengthened  in 
their  esteem  by  the  concurrence  of 
self-interest.  The  party  is  not  en- 
tirely confined  to  New  York,  but  it 
is  only  in  that  city  that  it  as  yet 
gives  proof  of  its  vitality.  The  views 
of  this  party  are  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  but  they  are 
opposed  to  any  measures  calculated 
to  destroy  the  productiveness  of  the 
South,  or  to  exasperate  the  feud 
beyond  all  hope  of  ultimate  recon- 
ciliation. They  are  madly  in  favour 
of  the  Union,  but  they  will  accept 
the  Union,  or  rather  re-union,  upon 
any  terms.  If  they  cannot  conquer 
the  South,  they  are  quite  willing 
that  the  South  should  conquer  them. 
Only  give  them  back  the  Union, 
in  order  that  New  York  may  still  be 
the  emporium  of  the  South.  They 
have  hitherto  clung  to  the  belief 
that,  even  though  the  South  triumph, 
there  would  be  no  separation.  With 
an  eye  to  such  an  issue,  they  were 
willing  to  recognise  slavery,  and  en- 
act Fugitive-Slave  Laws  more  strin- 
gent than  ever.  But  the  President's 
proclamation  of  emancipation  has 
wellnigh  demolished  their  hopes,  by 
embittering  the  contest  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reconciliation,  and  also 
by  rendering  impossible  on  the  part 
of  the  North  concessions  to  the 
South,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  reunion. 

This  party  appears  resolved  to  try 
its  strength  in  the  approaching  elec- 
tions for  the  State  of  New  York. 
These  elections  are  very  important; 
for  whichever  party  triumphs  will 
have  the  appointment  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  State,  besides  seventeen  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
six  members  to  Congress.  The  De- 
mocratic party  have  chosen  as  their 
candidate  Mr  Horatio  Seymour,  a 
gentleman  of  good  name  and  talents^ 
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and  well  qualified  to  unite  his  party. 
His  speech  at  Albany  is  by  far  the 
boldest  and  most  statesmanlike  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  has  been 
heard  in  the  North  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  He  spoke 
strongly  against  the  despotic  regime 
under  which  the  country  had  al- 
lowed itself  to  fall,  and  denounced 
the  President's  proclamation  of 
emancipation  as  an  act  of  unparal- 
leled atrocity.  After  sarcastically 
exposing  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Abo- 
litionists, among  whom  the  Presi- 
dent must  now  be  ranked — who, 
while  the  South  holds  that  the  negro 
is  fit  to  live  in  America  as  a  slave, 
deny  that  he  is  fit  to  live  in  America 
at  all,  and  insist  on  his  betaking 
himself  to  Liberia  or  the  coalpits  of 
Panama — Mr  Seymour  thus  spoke 
of  the  President's  proclamation : — 

11  The  scheme  for  an  immediate  eman- 
cipation and  general  arming  of  the  slaves 
throughout  the  South  is  a  proposal  for 
the  butchery  of  women  and  children,  for 
scenes  of  lust  and  rapine,  of  arson  and 
murder,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Its  effect  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  walls  of  cities,  but  there  would 
be  a  widespread  scene  of  horror  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  great  States,  in- 
volving alike  the  loyal  and  seditious. 
Such  malignity  and  cowardice  would  in- 
voke the  interference  of  civilised  Europe. 
History  tells  of  the  fires  kindled  in  the 
name  of  religion,  of  atrocities  committed 
under  the  pretexts  of  order  or  liberty ; 
it  is  now  urged  that  scenes  bloodier 
than  the  world  has  yet  witnessed  shall 
be  enacted  in  the  name  of  philanthropy ! " 

Although  the  Democratic  party — 
who  may  be  described  as  opposed 
to  abolition  and  all  extreme  mea- 
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sures — has  given  little  sign  of  ex- 
istence since  the  war  began,  and 
although,  under  the  regime  of  mar- 
tial law  which  has  now  been  pro- 
claimed for  the  whole  Northern 
States,  it  will  encounter,  perhaps, 
insuperable  obstacles  to  its  action, 
still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
whether  nominally  belonging  to  it 
or  not,  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  men  in  the  State 
share  its  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Both 
M'Clellan  and  Halleck  are  believed 
to  be  opposed  to  the  savage  pro- 
gramme now  proclaimed  by  the  Pre- 
sident, and  probably  the  greater  part 
of  the  army — at  least  of  the  officers 
— are  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
general  order  just  issued  by  Gene- 
ral M'Clellan,  in  which,  while  con- 
demning the  discussion  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  declares  that  the  army 
shall  be  guided,  as  hitherto,  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
mercy  and  Christianity,  seems  to 
us  to  justify  the  above  conclusion.* 
M'Clellan  is  neither  a  Hunter  nor  a 
Butler,  and,  we  believe,  only  acqui- 
esces in  the  proclamation  because  he 
believes  it  will  be  a  dead  letter.  The 
approaching  elections  at  New  York, 
which  take  place  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  November,  are  likely  to  give 
rise  to  great  excitement,xand  the  De- 
mocrats will  have  to  contend  against 
no  ordinary  force  of  rowdies  and 
shoulder-hitters,  and  possibly  also 
may  be  opposed  by  a  direct  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment.t  But  if  they  carry  the  day, 
it  will  facilitate  the  accompl 


*  Referring  to  the  President's  proclamation,  the  General  says  : — "  The  fui 
mental  rule  of  republican  government  is,  that  armed  forces  are  raised  only  to  sustai 
the  civil  authorities,  and  are  to  be  held  in  strict  subordination  to  them.  The  dis- 
cussion by  officers  and  soldiers  of  Government  measures,  when  carried  beyond  a 
temperate  expression  of  opinion,  tends  to  destroy  discipline  by  substituting  politi- 
cal faction  for  that  steady  support  of  Government  which  is  the  highest  duty  of  the 
American  soldier.  In  carrying  out  the  measures  of  the  Government,  the  army  will 
be  guided  by  the  same  mercy  and  Christianity  which  have  always  controlled  its 
conduct  towards  the  defenceless." 

t  From  the  outset  of  the  war  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has  been  frequently  violated 
in  a  most  tyrannical  manner  by  the  Government  of  Washington,  but  on  the  24th 
September,  two  days  after  the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  the  President,  with  a 
view  to  suppress  all  opposition  to  it,  formally  proclaimed  the  suspension  of  the 
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raent  of  one  strange  event  more 
which  looms  amongst  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future.  In  order  to  pro- 
pitiate the  South,  and  retain  its  old 
commercial  pre-eminence,  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  amongst  the  trou- 
bles consequent  upon  this  war,  we 
may  see  New  York  set  up  "  on  its 
own  hook,"  and  declare  itself  a  free 
city — a  Hamburg  of  the  West — dis- 
owning all  allegiance,  repudiating 
all  antipathy,  and  establishing  itself 
as  an  independent  power  on  "purely 
commercial  principles  !  " 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  in  this 
country  as  to  the  President's  pro- 
clamation. To  employ  such  a  means 
of  hostility  as  a  negro  insurrection 
is  simply  infamous.  In  a  political 
point  of  view  we  regard  it  as  the 
greatest  mistake  which  the  North 
has  committed.  True,  the  policy  of 
the  North  has  been  slowly  approxi- 
mating to  this  result :  it  is  a  natu- 
ral climax  to  the  mad  policy  which 
has  animated  the  North  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  mistakes  of  the  North. 
Union  in  any  shape  is  now  doubly 
impossible.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
also,  whether  the  temporary  accord 
which  the  proclamation  has  estab- 
lished in  the  North  is  not  on  the 
surface  only,  and  whether  the  pre- 
sent lull  of  dissension  will  not  give 
way  ere  long  to  dissensions  still 
more  formidable.  In  the  border 
States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Missouri,  the  proclamation  cannot 
fail  to  excite  new  and  formidable 
opposition  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ;  while  the  Confederate  States, 
now  menaced  with  untold  horrors, 
will  put  forth  their  whole  strength 
to  keep  the  danger  at  a  distance, 
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and  to  roll  back  the  war  from  their 
frontiers  with  the  fury  of  despera- 
tion. 

"  All  the  good  and  wise  men  of 
all  countries  " — to  use  Mr  Se ward's 
phrase — far  from  approving  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  President  as  "  a 
just  and  proper  military  act,"  will 
see  in  it  a  new  reason  for  desiring 
a  prompt  termination  of  this  de- 
plorable, insane,  and  fratricidal  con- 
test. The  question  will  now  be 
asked  louder  than  ever,  "  Is  no  one 
to  interfere  1  Is  the  horrible  con- 
test to  be  allowed  to  go  on,  till  it 
end  in  horrors  still  greater  1 "  In 
regard  to  the  question  of  recognis- 
ing the  South,  we  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  proclaiming  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis's  statement  of  the  import  of 
international  law  to  be  the  most 
erroneous  and  ridiculous  statement 
ever  hazarded  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  Passing  over  the  manifest 
absurdities  of  the  way  in  which  he 
expresses  his  opinion,  and  looking 
only  at  the  substantial  averment 
that  no  recognition  of  a  new  State 
can  rightfully  take  place  until  the 
war  is  either  formally  or  virtually 
at  an  end,  we  find  the  averment 
contradicted  by  the  circumstances 
which  have  attended  every  recog- 
nition of  a  new  State  by  this  coun- 
try since  the  century  began.  We 
hastened  to  recognise  the  Spanish 
republics  of  South  America  while 
they  were  still  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  parent  State,  and  it  was 
a  band  of  British  legionaries  who 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  the  ac- 
tion which  finally  crushed  the  hopes 
of  Spain.  Greece  also  we  recog- 
nised while  that  country  was  still 
struggling  with  the  power  of  the 
Turks ;  indeed,  we  intervened  for 


Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  establishment  of  martial  law  over  all  the  North.  His 
proclamation  was  as  follows: — "That  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  suspended  in 
respect  to  all  persons  arrested,  or  are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the  rebellion  shall  be, 
imprisoned  in  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  military  prison,  or  other  place  of  confinement, 
by  any  military  authority,  or  by  the  sentence  of  any  court-martial  or  military  com- 
mission." To  carry  out  this  "  reign  of  terror,"  a  Provost-Marshal-General  has  been 
appointed,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  and  provost-marshals  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  all  the  States,  who  will  receive  their  instructions  from  Washington,  and 
are  directed  to  "arrest  deserters  and  all  disloyal  persons,  and  to  inquire  into  trea- 
sonable practices. " 
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the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
the  Turks  re-establishing  their  power 
over  the  rebellious  province.  Bel- 
gium was  a  still  stronger  instance  ; 
for  in  that  case,  but  for  the  mili- 
tary intervention  of  France  and 
England,  the  Dutch  would  very 
soon  have  given  a  good  account  of 
the  braves  Beiges.  And  in  the  re- 
cent case  of  Naples,  did  we  not 
recognise  its  annexation  to  Pied- 
mont while  the  King  and  his  army 
still  held  their  ground  in  his  old 
dominions'?  So  far,  therefore,  as 
it  is  a  question  of  legality,  England 
would  be  amply  justified  in  recog- 
nising the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  As  a  question  of 
policy,  however,  the  matter  is  not  so 
easily  decided.  For  England,  singly, 
to  give  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
South  as  an  independent  State,  with- 
out taking  any  steps  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war,  would  be  of  very  little 
benefit  to  the  South,  and  as  a  mea- 
sure of  humanity  would  be  of  no 
use  whatever.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  give  great  offence  to  the 
North,  thus  making  an  enemy  with- 
out gaining  a  friend.  But  the  case 
would  be  far  otherwise  if  our  Gov- 
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ernment  were  to  act  in  this  instance 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  in 
the  case  of  Greece  and  Belgium — 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  were  to  re- 
solve not  only  to  recognise  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South,  but  to 
support  that  independence  by  a  de- 
monstration of  force.  The  case  has 
now  become  most  urgent.  For  not 
only  does  international  law  justify 
our  recognition  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, but  humanity  demands 
that  we  should  take  measures  to  put 
an  end  to  so  horrible  a  war.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  a  delicate  matter, 
and  a  matter  also  of  doubtful  po- 
licy, for  England  to  intervene  alone. 
But  intervention  of  some  kind  is 
now  urgently  demanded.  And  if 
the  Great  Powers  of  Europe — or  at 
least  England,  Russia,  and  France 
— would  solve  the  difficulty  which 
each  Power  separately  feels,  by 
agreeing  to  undertake  a  joint  me- 
diation, and,  if  necessary,  interven- 
tion, they  would  render  an  import- 
ant service  to  civilisation,  humanity, 
and  mankind  at  large,  and  would 
show  a  better  example  of  a  "  Holy 
Alliance  "  than  any  which  yet  stands 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  history. 
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THE  French  ought  to  be  the  most 
ingenious  people  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  great  standing  problem 
on  which  they  have  been  sharpen- 
ing their  wits  for  fifty  years,  and 
which  is  likely  to  be  their  intel- 
lectual grindstone  for  fifty  more. 
That  problem,  the  national  squar- 
ing of  the  circle,  is,  How  to  explain 
away  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  There 
it  stands,  a  most  substantial  land- 
mark in  the  century ;  a  piece  de 
resistance,  on  which,  it  is  evident, 
many  an  expositor,  historical,  philo- 
sophical, military,  or  merely  patri- 
otic, may  cut  and  come  again.  It 
will  evidently  bear  no  end  of  ex- 
planation. Theories  the  most  in- 
genious are  brought  to  bear  upon 
it ;  it  is  obscured  for  a  moment, 
every  now  and  then,  in  a  haze  of 
cloud  or  gossamer ;  but  the  next 
moment  there  it  is,  "  like  Teneriffe 
or  Atlas  unremoved,"  ready  for  a 
fresh  essay  of  subtlety.  While  other 
people  see  the  matter  in  an  ordinary 
light,  a  French  writer,  when  he 
directs  his  mind  across  the  Belgian 
frontier,  enters  a  land  of  enchant- 
ment. The  old  men  see  visions 


and  the  young  men  dream  dreams. 
What  Britain  was  to  Arthur,  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  to  Jason,  or  the 
domain  of  an  enchanter  to  Orlando 
or  Amadis,  such  is  the  marvellous 
region  that  lies  beyond  the  Sambre 
to  Napoleon.  It  is  a  kind  of  cos- 
mopolitan Pandemonium — a  land 
where  evils  gathered  from  all  the 
mythologies  are  assembled  to  op- 
pose the  Emperor  and  his  army  of 
knights-errant.  Fates  and  hostile 
powers  from  the  poetic  world  of 
Greece — destinies  from  Arabia  and 
stars  from  Chaldsea — pitfalls  and 
delusions  from  the  domain  of  chi- 
valry, a  pagan  necessity  and  a  mo- 
dern French  Providence,  are  all 
arrayed  on  the  road  to  Brussels  to 
harass  and  disconcert  one  conquer- 
ing mortal.  It  is  true  there  were 
also  a  couple  of  armies  of  material 
foes — but  these  are  for  the  most  part 
set  aside  and  disregarded,  the  real 
opposition  being  made  by  the  darker 
powers.  Into  this  tremendous  re- 
gion Napoleon  plunged,  and  into  it 
plunge  also  the  French  chroniclers, 
boldly  abandoning  the  prosaic  do- 
main of  fact,  and  finding  unlimited 
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space  for  the  play  of  fancy.  In  this 
strange  land  may  be  discerned  a 
blundering  demon,  called  in  French 
mythology  Blucher.  and  a  most  be- 
sotted enchanter  of  the  name  of  Wei" 
lington,  both  full  of  impotent  malice, 
and  devising,  in  their  blindness, 
snares  for  others  into  which  they  are 
always  falling  themselves.  They  lead 
hosts  of  inferior  demons,  who  are 
constantly  getting  themselves  into 
trouble  by  their  spiteful  opposition, 
who  are  belaboured,  overthrown, 
cut  to  pieces,  and  massacred,  and 
betray  not  one  single  demoniac  attri- 
bute except  malignity,  and  a  re- 
markable power,  on  some  occasions, 
of  reappearing,  after  all  their  losses, 
in  their  original  numbers.  Amid 
these  the  good  Corsican  knight 
moves  triumphant.  Before  him 
and  his  invincible  followers  these 
foes  everywhere  recoil  —  myriads 
fall  "  even  in  the  fan  and  play  of 
his  fair  sword" — and  he  goes 
through  the  diabolic  mele'e  like  Mr 
Greatheart  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death.  The  demon 
Blucher  privily  prepares  a  snare 
at  Ligny,  in  which  he  is  himself 
entrapped,  and  made  a  terrible  ex- 
ample. The  foul  wizard  Welling- 
ton constructs  another  pitfall  at 
Quatre  Bras,  into  which  he  would 
inevitably  have  descended  head 
foremost,  but  for  the  interposition 
of  a  malign  power  which  blinded 
the  eyes  of  two  of  the  French 
knights,  Ney  and  D'Erlon,  causing 
the  one  to  boggle  vainly  before  the 
wood  of  Bossu,  and  leading  the 
other  far  astray  by  magical  devices. 
But  at  the  approach  of  the  victori- 
ous Napoleon  the  wizard  retires  in 
confusion,  feeling  himself  detected, 
and  everything  would  have  gone 
well  but  for  the  delusions  of  which 
the  knight  Grouchy  is  made  the 
sport.  He  is  pursuing  the  discom- 
fited demon,  Blucher,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  driven  headlong  in  one 
direction,  but  who,  aided  by  super- 
natural power,  and  lost  even  to 
such  small  sense  of  virtue  and  pro- 
priety as  a  demon  may  be  supposed 
to  retain,  vanishes,  leaving  the  pur- 
suer to  chase  a  shadow,  and  reap- 
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pears  at  a  critical  moment  to  aid 
the  stupid  enchanter  Wellington. 
From  this  epoch  all  is  mystery  and 
confusion.  The  devices  of  Welling- 
ton, though  no  less  malignant,  are 
also  no  less  futile,  than  before.  In 
his  foolish  craftiness  he  has  placed 
himself  where  there  is  no  escape. 
Behind  him  every  avenue  is  closed 
— before  him  is  his  dazzling  and 
all-conquering  foe — all  that  is  left 
for  him  is  to  display  the  dogged 
obstinacy  suitable  to  such  a  situa- 
tion, which,  accordingly,  he  is  said 
to  have  shown.  But  no  amount  of 
obstinacy  could  prevent  his  discom- 
fiture. His  feeble  plans  are  easily 
seen  through,  and  promptly  discon- 
certed— his  weak  array  is  dispersed, 
overturned,  cut  up,  crushed,  broken, 
and  destroyed.  The  peerless  knight 
Ney  careers  triumphantly  over  the 
field,  while  the  above  participles 
become  more  and  more  emphati- 
cally descriptive  of  what  happens 
to  the  foe.  But  now  the  dark 
powers  of  the  air  begin  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict.  According  to 
some  chroniclers,  Destiny  it  was 
that  intervened.  Others  ascribe  the 
disaster  that  followed  to  the  deser- 
tion of  the  goddess  Fortune  from 
the  side  of  the  Emperor.  There  is 
also  a  mysterious  If,  that  plays  a 
conspicuous  part  in  this  crisis.  All 
authorities  agree  that  if  something 
had  not  been  done  which  was  done, 
or  if  something  had  been  done 
which  was  not  done,  the  whole 
event  would  have  been  totally  dif- 
ferent ;  though  most  of  them  dis- 
agree as  to  what  it  was  that  should 
or  should  not  have  been  performed. 
However,  generally,  it  may  be. 
stated,  that  if  foes,  vanquished  by 
every  rule  of  conflict,  had  not  in- 
opportunely reappeared  to  renew 
the  struggle,  and  if  those  followers 
of  the  Emperor  who  had  unhappily 
been  expended  in  the  fight  had 
been  forthcoming  when  most  want- 
ed, and  in  particular,  if  the  knight 
Grouchy  had  not  been  basely  be- 
guiled by  the  demon  Blucher,  all 
would  have  been  well.  Many 
chroniclers,  indeed,  persist  in  stat- 
ing that  all  was  well  in  reality,  and 
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that  what  passes  for  the  history  of 
subsequent  events  is  necromantic 
illusion  ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  Emperor  and  his 
followers,  assailed  by  unearthly 
influences,  which  no  man,  not  even 
a  Frenchman,  can  resist,  fled  from 
the  enchanted  land,  and  reappeared, 
what  was  left  of  them,  in  most 
melancholy  plight,  in  the  regions 
of  matter-of-fact,  and  subsequently 
faded  into  the  light  of  common 
day. 

Such  in  its  main  features  is  the 
marvellous  tale  that  is  imparted  as 
the  story  of  Waterloo  to  the  youth 
of  France.     Of  late,  it  is  true,  some 
sceptics  have  appeared  who,  no  less 
solicitous  than   their  predecessors 
for  French  glory,   yet  venture  to 
speak  of  Napoleon  as  a  mere  fallible 
mortal.     But  these  are  as  yet  a 
small  minority.     M.  Thiers,  as  we 
mentioned  in  reviewing  him   last 
month,  adheres  to  the  ancient  myth, 
and    will   hear    of    no    abatement 
either  of  the  glory  of  France  or  of 
the  glory  of  Napoleon,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  no  sacrifices  are 
too  great,   not   even   that   of  the 
rules  of  arithmetic.     But,  however 
faithful  he  may  be  to  French  tra- 
ditions, there  is  assuredly  nothing 
clever  or  amusing  in  the  romance 
of  Waterloo  by  M.  Thiers.     To  the 
old  stage  properties  of  "  fatality " 
and  the  inevitable  If,  he  adds  no- 
thing except  an  audacious  falsifica- 
tion of  numbers,  and  a  more  lavish 
censure  of  the  Emperor's  lieuten- 
ants.    M.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  spirit 
of  another  sort.     He  is  a  man  of 
eloquence  and   imagination.      Not 
driven,  like  the  clumsy  and  com- 
:    monplace  conjuror  Thiers,  to  rely 
I    on  such  transparent  devices  as  tell- 
•    ing  his  audience  that  two  and  two 
I    make  five,  he,  like  a   man  of  re- 
I    source,  invents  incidents,  revels  in 
1    fine  similes   and  poetic  language, 
I    and  philosophises  in  a  strain  suited 
i    to   the  region   of  romantic  fable. 
With  him  Napoleon  is  not  merely 
the  favourite  of  the  gods,  but  al- 
most their  equal.     He  stands  to  the 
I   unseen  powers  something  in  the  re- 
i   lation  that   Prometheus  stood    to 
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Zeus — and  like  him  he  is  punished 
rather  as  an  audacious  rival  than 
as  a  presumptuous  mortal.  M. 
Hugo  also  invents  a  pitfall,  not  a 
metaphorical  but  a  veritable  pitfall, 
to  account  for  the  French  disaster  ; 
he  makes  a  new  use  of  the  great  If  ; 
— and,  last  and  most  wonderful  of 
all  his  discoveries,  he  tells  us  that 
the  destiny  of  the  world  was  changed 
by  the  nod  of  a  Belgian  peasant's 
head.  The  new  features,  then,  pre- 
sented by  M.  Hugo's  solution  of 
the  great  Gallic  problem,  are — this 
extraordinary  nod,  potent  as  that  of 
Jupiter — the  fatal  trap  or  pitfall — 
and  the  singular  relation  in  which 
Napoleon  stands  to  the  French  Pro- 
vidence,— all  of  which  are  perfectly 
original ;  but  the  originality  of  the 
incidents  is  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  language  and  descriptions. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  warn 
the  sensitive  reader,  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  French  Providence  we 
mean  nothing  irreverent,  any  more 
than  if  we  were  discussing  Pluto  or 
the  Parcse.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
Pagan  deity,  only  without  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  gods  of  Greece. 
It  is  a  modern  French  adaptation 
of  an  ancient  model,  and  its  prin- 
cipal use  is,  to  interpose  at  critical 
moments  for  the  benefit  of  art,  to 
hang  sentiments  on,  to  be  on  terms 
of  respectful  intimacy  with,  to  tag 
sentences,  to  point  epigrams,  and 
to  give  zest  to  obscenity. 

In  the  year  1861  M.  Hugo,  it 
seems,  was  journeying  from  Nivelles 
to  La  Hulpe  on  foot,  when  he 
reached  a  picturesque  old  farm 
or  chateau,  which  he  describes  very 
agreeably  and  minutely,  noting 
even  that  a  brave  little  bird  was 
singing  in  a  large  tree,  being,  as  he 
observes  with  true  French  gallantry, 
"  probably  amorous."  As  he  is  in- 
specting some  damage  done  to  the 
building,  a  peasant  woman  tells 
him  that  the  injuries  were  caused 
by  bullets,  and  that  the  place  is 
called  Hougomont.  At  the  word 
he  began  to  look  about  him.  He 
presently  perceived  a  hillock,  sur- 
mounted by  something  that  looked 
in  the  distance  like  a  lion.  He 
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then  perceived  lie  was  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo.  Such  was  our  author's 
introduction  to  that  Enchanted 
Ground  where  all  natives  of  France 
become  subject  to  strange  delu- 
sions. M.  Hugo  was  not  exempt 
from  the  fate  of  his  countrymen  : — 
that  peasant  woman  was  probably 
a  Belgian  Circe  ;  and,  after  his  brief 
parley  with  the  witch,  he  began  to 
dream  about  Waterloo,  extrava- 
gantly of  course,  but  still  with  the 
extravagance  of  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  poet. 

"  Hougomont,"  he  exclaims, 
"  'twas  a  melancholy  spot ;  the 
commencement  of  the  obstacle,  the 
first  resistance  met  with  at  Water- 
loo by  the  great  woodcutter  of 
Europe  called  Napoleon;  the  first 
knot  under  the  blow  of  his  axe." 
He  describes  the  courtyard,  "  the 
conquest  of  which,"  says  he,  "  was 
a  dream  of  Napoleon.  Could  he 
have  taken  that  corner  of  ground, 
it  would  perhaps  have  given  him 
the  world."  And  he,  more  gener- 
ous than  his  countrymen,  at  once 
conciliates  our  goodwill  by  remark- 
ing that  •"  the  English  behaved  ad- 
mirably there.  The  four  companies 
of  the  Guards  of  Cooke  maintained 
themselves  there  for  seven  hours 
against  the  fury  of  an  army."  This 
shows  that  M.  Hugo's  sense  of  jus- 
tice, at  least,  is  proof  against  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
usually  causes  the  seer  to  look  on 
the  troops  of  perfidious  Albion  in 
a  most  contemptible  light. 

"  The  conflict  for  the  entry  of  the 
courtyard  was  furious.  For  a  long 
time  there  were  visible  on  the 
beam  of  the  gate  all  sorts  of  marks 
of  bloody  Jwnds."  That  is  a  real 
touch  of  a  master  of  the  descriptive; 
— the  following  bit  is  perhaps 
better  appreciated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Channel  than  it  will  be 
here : — 

"  The  storm  of  combat  is  still  in 
this  court ;  horror  is  visible  there  ; 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  fight  is  there 
petrified  ;  that  lives,  that  dies  ;  it 
was  yesterday.  The  walls  agonise, 
the  stones  fall,  the  gaps  cry  out ; 
the  holes  are  wounds ;  the  trees, 
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bending  and  trembling,  seem  try- 
ing to  flee." 

A  massacre  took  place  in  the 
chapel ;  where  no  mass  has  since 
been  said.  The  head  of  an  infant 
Jesus  in  wood  was  carried  away 
by  a  shell.  The  chapel  was  partly 
burnt ;  the  door  and  the  flooring 
were  destroyed  by  the  flames,  but 
a  Christ,  in  wood,  was  not  burnt. 
"  The  fire  has  consumed  the  feet, 
of  which  only  blackened  stumps 
are  left,  and  there  it  stopped.  The 
country  people  call  this  a  miracle," 
says  our  author  —  and  adds,  with 
a  touch  of  Voltaire,  "  Tfte  infant 
Jesus,  decapitated,  has  not  been  so 
happy  as  the  Christ.'1 

The  walls,  he  tells  us,  are  covered 
with  inscriptions ;  "there  are  French 
names  with  notes  of  exclamation — 
signs  of  anger.1'  And  there  is  a 
well,  "from  which  no  one  draws 
water  any  more.  Why  does  no  one 
draw  water  any  more  1  Because  it 
is  full  of  skeletons."  .  .  .  .  "  They 
cast  into  it  three  hundred  dead. 
Perhaps  but  too  diligently.  Were 
all  dead  ?  Tradition  says  no. 
seems  that  in  the  night  which  fol 
lowed  the  burial,  faint  appealing 
voices  were  heard  to  issue  from  the 
well."  Not  groundless,  this  fancy, 
we  lament  to  say,  however  horri- 
ble ;  for  it  is  indubitable  that  the 
bodies  laid  in  the  common  grave  of 
the  battle-field  are  not  always  life- 
less. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  th 
garden  and  orchard.  "It  was  i 
the  garden,"  he  says,  "that 
voltigeurs  of  the  First  Light  Infa 
try,  having  got  in,  and  not  being 
able  to  get  out,  taken  and  hemmed 
in,  like  bears  in  their  cave,  accepted 
battle  with  two  Hanoverian  com- 
panies, one  of  which  was  armed 
with  carbines.  The  Hanoverians, 
occupying  the  balustrades  of  the 
terrace,  fired  from  above.  The  vol- 
tigeurs replying  from  below,  s 
against  two  hundred,  intrepid,  an 
having  for  shelter  nothing  but 
gooseberry  bushes,  took  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  die."  After  this  the 
gooseberry  bush  must  take  high 
rank  among  fortifications.  It  has 
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certainly  been  too  much  neglected 
by  military  writers.  He  closes  his 
spirited  description  with  an  account 
of  the  slaughter  in  the  orchard. 
"  Three  thousand  men,"  he  moral- 
ises, "  were  in  this  single  ruin  of 
Hougomont,  sabred,  slashed,  run 
through,  shot,  and  burnt ;  and  all, 
that  to-day  a  peasant  may  say  to  a 
traveller,  '  Monsieur,  give  me  three 
francs  ;  if  you  please,  I  will  explain 
to  you  the  affair  of  Waterloo/  " 
This  is  epigrammatic,  but  it  de- 
cidedly contradicts  the  former  epi- 
gram, which  said  that  "  this  corner 
of  ground,  if  he  could  have  taken 
it,  would  have  perhaps  given  Napo- 
leon the  world."  The  men  who 
died  to  prevent  that  result  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  died  in 
vain,  nor  do  the  countrymen  of 
those  who  defended  Hougomont 
look  upon  their  lives  as  thrown 
away. 

Quitting  this  particular  spot  for 
a  more  general  view  of  the  battle, 
M.  Hugo  remarks  :  "  If  it  had  not 
rained  in  the  night  between  the 
17th  and  18th  of  June  181 5>,  the 
future  of  Europe  would  have  been 
changed.  Some  drops  of  water 
more  or  less  caused  Napoleon  to 
fall.  In  order  that  Waterloo  might 
be  the  end  of  Austerlitz,  Providence 
wanted  nothing  but  a  little  rain, 
and  a  cloud  crossing  the  sky  quite 
out  of  season  sufficed  for  the  crum- 
bling of  a  world."  We  quote  this 
sentence  because  it  exhibits  com- 
pendiously several  favourite  points 
of  the  French  myth — the  great  If — 
the  certainty  that  but  for  the  rain 
Napoleon  would  have  been  victori- 
ous —  the  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  most  recondite  workings 
of  that  mysterious  power,  the 
French  Providence — the  inference 
that  the  rain-cloud  coming  so  un- 
seasonably is  a  special  interposition, 
as  if,  in  Belgium,  rain  in  June  were 
an  unheard-of  phenomenon — and 
lastly  the  inference  also,  that  the 
rain  wetted  only  the  French  side  of 
the  field.  "  The  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  this  gave  Blucher  time  to 
arrive,  could  not  begin  till  half-past 
eleven.  Why?  Because  the  ground 
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was  miry.  It  was  necessary  to  wait 
while  it  got  a  little  firm  in  order 
that  the  artillery  might  manoeuvre." 
Many  Frenchmen  really  believe 
this.  After  mentioning,  more 
truthfully  and  honourably  than 
the  charlatan  historian,  Thiers, 
that  Napoleon  had  a  great  superior- 
ity of  artillery,  though  M.  Hugo' 
diminishes  it,  we  daresay  inadver- 
tently, by  nine  guns,  he  says,  "  Sup- 
pose the  ground  dry,  the  artillery 
able  to  move,  the  action  would  be- 
gin at  six  in-  the  morning.  The 
battle  would  be  gained  and  finished 
at  two  o'clock,  three  hours  before 
the  sudden  turn  of  fortune  that  the 
Prussians  caused." 

Next  he  inquires  whether  the 
fault  was  in  Napoleon.  "  He  who 
formerly  knew  all  the  paths  of 
triumph,  and  who  from  the  height 
of  his  chair  of  lightnings  showed 
them  with  imperial  finger,  was  he 
now  possessed  with  this  fatal  fool- 
hardiness  of  driving  over  precipices 
his  tumultuous  team  of  legions  1 — 
did  he  reach  at  forty-six  years  of 
age  a  climax  of  folly? — this  Titanic 
coachman  of  destiny,  was  he  nothing 
more  than  a  huge  dare-devil  1  We 
by  no  means  think  so."  And  the 
reason  why  he  does  not  think  so 
is  "  that  his  plan  of  battle  was  a 
masterpiece.  To  go  right  at  the 
centre  of  the  Allied  line,  to  make  a 
gap  in  the  enemy,  to  cut  them  in 
two,  to  push  the  British  half  on  Hal, 
and  the  Prussian  half  on  Tongres, 
to  make  of  Wellington  and  Blu- 
cher two  fragments,  to  carry  Mont 
St  Jean,  to  seize  Brussels,  to  cast 
the  Germans  into-  the  Rhine 
and  the  English  into  the  sea. 
All  this  was  for  Napoleon  in 
this  battle."  Now,  as  this  highly 
compendious  and  decisive  plan 
was  not  executed,  fortunately  for 
the  armies  predestined  to  such  an 
uncomfortable  termination  of  their 
career,  to  what  was  the  failure  ow- 
ing ?  If  not  to  the  fault  of  Napo- 
leon, one  might  venture  to  ascribe 
it  in  some  degree  to  the  merit  of 
Wellington,  the  course  generally 
taken  by  public  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  victories,  without  good 
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cause  shown  against  such  decision. 
But  M.  Hugo,  after  modestly  dis- 
claiming any  pretensions  to  mili- 
tary science,  though  we  believe  he 
has  quite  as  much  as  M.  Thiers,  and 
after  admitting  that  he  is  "  only  a 
traveller  in  the  plain,  a  seeker,  bend- 
ing over  this  ground  paved  with 
human  flesh,  perhaps  taking  ap- 
pearances for  realities,"  reveals  to 
us  his  theory  of  the  action  of  Wa- 
terloo. It  was,  he  says,  "  a  conca- 
tenation of  chances  dominating  the 
two  captains."  This  is  the  creed 
with  which  we  are  already  so  fami- 
liar, and  it  means  that  things  go 
quite  naturally  when  the  French 
win,  but  when  they  lose  it  is  owing 
to  some  astounding  fatality. 

Having  thus  stated  his  general 
theory,  M.  Hugo  goes  on  to  describe 
the  particular  links  in  the  "  conca- 
tenation." And,  first,  he  tells  us 
that  the  battle-field  was  like  a  great 
A.  "  The  left  limb  of  the  A  is  the 
road  of  Nivelles,  the  right  that  of 
Genappe,  the  cord  of  the  A  is  the 
hollow  road  from  Ohain  to  Braine 
FAlleud.  The  summit  of  the  A  is 
Mont  St  Jean,  there  is  Wellington; 
the  lower  left  point  is  Hougomont, 
there  is  Eeille  with  Jerome  Bona- 
parte ;  the  lower  right  point  is  La 
Belle  Alliance,  there  is  Napoleon. 
A  little  below  the  point  where  the 
cord  of  the  A  cuts  the  left  limb  is 
La  Haie  Sainte.  In  the  middle  of 
this  cord  is  the  precise  point  where 
the  final  word  of  the  battle  was 
uttered.  It  is  there  that  a  lion  has 
been  placed,  an  involuntary  symbol 
of  the  supreme  heroism" — of  what, 
does  the  reader  think1?  Possibly 
of  some  of  the  victorious  troops, 
he  will  say.  Not  at  all—"  of  the 
supreme  heroism  of  the  Imperial 
Guard" 

"  The  triangle  comprised  between 
the  top  of  the  A,  the  two  limbs,  and 
the  cord,  is  the  plateau  of  Mont 
Saint  Jean.  The  dispute  for  this 
plateau  was  all  the  battle." 

Will  M.  Hugo  pardon  us  for 
hinting  that  in  this  description,  so 
compact,  he  has  carried  compact- 
ness to  a  fault  ?  The  attack  of 
D'Erlon's  heavy  columns  against 
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the  English  left— the  death  of  Pic- 
ton — the  repulse  and  rout  of  the 
French  right  wing,  with  such  heavy 
loss  that  it  never  renewed  the  at- 
tack— the  charge  of  the  heavy  bri- 
gade, so  disastrous  to  the  .French 
infantry  and  guns,  and  the  severe 
loss  our  cavalry  experienced  in  re- 
tiring after  its  gallant  charge — are 
parts  of  the  battle,  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  limits  of  his  triangle 
— not  to  mention  the  advance  of 
the  Prussians. 

There  is  a  time,  says  M.  Hugo, 
"  in  every  battle  when  all  is  con- 
fusion. A  twilight  obscurity  reigns 
over  the  melee.  Such  a  crisis  oc- 
curred at  Waterloo  when  things 
were  looking  grave  for  the  English. 
Hougomont  was  damaged,  La  Haie 
was  carried,  Papelotte  was  taken. 
Some  incidents  apart,  the  attack 
had  succeeded,"  says  M.  Hugo. 
The  incidents  are  the  little  mis- 
fortunes just  mentioned  that  hap- 
pened to  the  French  right  wing, 
and  it  was,  of  course,  not  worth 
while  to  break  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  for  the  sake  of  record- 
ing matters  so  unimportant.  The 
field,  then,  was,  from  noon  till 
four  o'clock,  obscured,  and  the  con- 
flict unintelligible,  and  all  that  M. 
Hugo  can  descry  there,  is  the  vast 
fluctuation  of  a  mixture  of  uni- 
forms, out  of  the  various  fashions 
and  colours  of  which  he  makes  a 
battle-piece  worthy  of  Wouver- 
mans.  But  all  at  once,  in  the  after- 
noon, it  cleared  up.  It  was  at  the 
moment  when  Wellington  withdrew 
his  line  behind  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  and  Napoleon  exclaimed, 
"  The  beginning  of  the  retreat ! " 

The  Emperor,  we  learn  in  the 
next  chapter,  "had  never  been  in 
such  good  humour  as  on  this  day. 
Ever  since  the  morning  his  impene- 
trability smiled.  On  the  18th  June 
1815,  this  profound  soul,  masked 
in  marble,  was  blindly  radiant. 
The  man  who  had  been  grave  at 
Austerlitz  was  gay  at  Waterloo.  In 
the  greatest  among  the  predestined 
are  seen  these  contradictions.  Our 
joys  are  of  the  shade.  The  supreme 
smile  is  God's."  That  these  last 
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oracular  sentences  mean  something 
very  fine,  we  do  not  doubt;  but 
wbat  they  mean  we  do  not  know 
in  the  least.  Few  plain  English- 
men, we  imagine,  can  read  the  very 
finest  writing  of  an  imaginative 
Frenchman  without  experiencing  a 
desire  to  be  behind  the  author  in 
order  conveniently  to  kick  him. 

The  Emperor's  good  spirits,  it 
seemed,  had  dated  from  the  night 
before,  when  "  every  moment  had 
been  marked  for  him  with  a  delight." 
At  half-past  two  he  had  supposed 
from  a  noise  he  heard  that  Welling- 
ton was  retreating,  and  he  promised 
himself  the  pleasure  of  making 
prisoners  the  6000  English  who  had 
just  arrived  at  Ostend.  He  spoke 
banteringly  of  Wellington.  "  This 
little  Englishman  wants  a  lesson/' 
said  he.  M.  Hugo  assures  us,  though 
how  he  knows  it  is  a  mystery,  that 
it  thundered  while  the  Emperor 
spoke.  We  suppose  we  are  ex- 
pected to  infer  that  this  was  the 
voice  of  "Dieu"  or  "destiny"  or 
the  French  Providence,  replying  to 
the  boast  in  ominous  tones.  At 
half-past  three,  however,  he  was 
undeceived  about  the  retreat,  hav- 
ing learnt  that  the  English  awaited 
battle.  "  So  much  the  better,"  cried 
Napoleon.  "  I  like  still  better  to 
overthrow  them  than  to  drive  them 
back."  In  a  lesser  man  we  should 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  this 
swagger. 

We  now  approach  one  of  those 
original  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
Waterloo  with  which  M.  Hugo  en- 
tertains us.  The  road  from  Ohain  to 
Braine  P  Alleud  was,  he  says,  ahollow 
way  so  narrow,  that  in  1637  a  mer- 
chant of  Brussels  had  been  ground 
to  death  in  it  by  a  passing  carriage. 
It  was  also  so  deep,  that  in  1783  a 
peasant  had  been  crushed  by  a  fall 
of  the  shelving  bank.  And  being 
at  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  it  was, 
says  M.  Hugo  "  invisible,  and  there- 
fore terrible."  This  hint,  dark  as 
it  is,  he  leaves  to  germinate  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  while  he  tells 
us  something  more  about  Napoleon. 

Not  all  the  ill  success  he  had  met 
with  in  the  battle,  the  various  in- 


stances of  which  are  enumerated  at 
length,  could,  we  are  told,  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  Emperor.  But  it 
seems  "a  mysterious  frown  became 
visible  in  the  depths  of  heaven." 
This  was  an  ocular  manifestation, 
we  presume,  of  the  same  power 
that  had  previously  replied  to  Na- 
poleon in  thunder.  And  of  course 
a  power  that  can  frown  and  thun- 
der can  do  a  great  deal  more  when 
thoroughly  roused.  Henceforth, 
then,  we  perceive  that  the  Allies 
are  mere  instruments,  and  that  the 
real  business  will  be  done  by  the 
owner  of  the  celestial  eyebrow.  And 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  signs 
of  immortal  wrath  are  not  recorded 
by  any  French  writer  to  have  given 
warning  at  Jena  or  Austerlitz  that 
other  great  monarchies  were  about 
to  be  overthrown  :  so  that  we  learn 
incidentally,  how  much  more  im- 
portant to  Providence  are  the  mis- 
fortunes of  France,  than  those  of 
Austria  or  Prussia. 

"  At  the  moment  when  Welling- 
ton drew  back,  Napoleon  started. 
He  saw  the  plateau  of  Mont  St  Jean 
suddenly  disgarnished,  and  the 
front  of  the  English  army  disap- 
peared. It  was  rallying,  but  it  with- 
drew. The  Emperor  half  raised 
himself  in  his  stirrups.  The  light- 
ning of  victory  passed  into  his  eyes. 

"Wellington  driven  on  the  for- 
est of  Soignies  and  destroyed,  that 
would  be  the  final  abasement  of 
England  by  France  :  that  would  be 
Cressy,  Poitiers,  Malplaquet,  and 
Ramillies  avenged.  The  man  of 
Marengo  would  blot  out  Azincourt ! " 
Delightful  vision !  one  of  those  in 
which  French  seers  love  to  forget 
the  stern  reality.  These  and  the 
like,  are  the  judicious  sentiments 
that  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  revenge 
in  the  bosom  of  every  right-minded 
Frenchman.  All  the  army,  from 
the  field-marshal  to  the  simple 
factionnaire,  the  sleek  citizen  of 
Paris  and  the  gaunt  exile  of  Cay- 
enne, the  seedy  plotter  of  Leicester 
Square  and  the  fat  "  Mossoo  "  who 
walked  so  pacifically  about  the 
great  Exhibition,  become  volcanoes 
at  the  name  of  Waterloo,  and  cher- 
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ish  the  most  sanguinary  hopes  of 
vengeance  for  the  dreadful  crime 
committed  by  our  grandfathers  up- 
on theirs,  on  that  iniquitous  occa- 
sion. 

Wellington,  then,  had  recoiled. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  follow 
him  up  and  crush  him.  Napoleon 
was,  says  M.  Hugo,  one  of  those 
geniuses  from  whence  issues  the 
thunder.  He  looked  about  for 
his  thunderbolt.  He  ordered  the 
cuirassiers  to  carry  the  plateau  of 
Mont  Saint  Jean.  But  first  he  bent 
down  and  spoke  in  an  undertone  to 
the  peasant  Lacoste,  who  acted  as 
his  guide.  Lacoste  made  a  sign  of 
the  head,  "probably  perfidious," 
says  the  chronicler.  This  is  myste- 
rious, but  is  presently  explained. 
Napoleon  had  scrutinised  the  oppo- 
site ridge  before  ordering  the  cuir- 
assiers to  advance,  and  though  he 
could  not  see  the  hollow  road  of 
Ohain,  he  suspected  it  to  be  there. 
"  He  had  therefore  put,"  says  M. 
Hugo,  "  probably  on  the  chance  of 
an  obstacle,  a  question  to  the  guide 
Lacoste.  The  guide  had  answered 
in  the  negative.  One  might  almost 
say  that  from  this  movement  of  a 
peasant's  head  sprang  the  catas- 
trophe of  Napoleon." 

The  unsuspecting  cuirassiers  then 
advanced  as  gaily  as  if  there  were 
no  hollow  roads  in  the  world,  and 
debouched  on  the  plateau  like  an 
earthquake.  "  On  a  sudden,  tragi- 
cal to  relate,  on  our  right,  the 
head  of  the  column  of  cuirassiers 
drew  up  with  a  frightful  clamour. 
Arrived  at  the  culminating  point 
of  the  crest,  all  furious  and  at  the 
height  of  their  exterminating  course 
against  the  squares  and  guns,  they 
perceived  between  them  and  the 
English  a  trench,  a  grave.  It  was 
the  hollow  road  of  Ohain. 

"  The  movement  was  terrific. 
There  was  the  ravine,  unlooked- 
for,  gaping  sheer  down  under  the 
horses'  feet,  twelve  feet  deep  be- 
tween its  double  banks  ;  the  second 
rank  pushed  the  first,  and  the  third 
pushed  the  second ;  the  horses  drew 
back,  recoiled,  fell,  slipt  up  with 
their  feet  in  the  air,  bruising  and 
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throwing  the  riders ;  unable  to  re- 
tire, the  column  was  a  projectile  ; 
the  force  acquired  to  crush  the  Eng- 
lish crushed  the  French;  the  inexor- 
able ravine  could  only  be  closed  by 
being  heaped — riders  and  horses 
rolled  there  pell-mell,  crushing  each 
other,  making  but  one  mass  of  flesh 
in  the  gulf ;  and,  when  this  grave 
was  full  of  living  men,  the  rest 
passed,  marching  over  them. 

"  This  commenced  the  loss  of  the 
battle." 

We  said  before  that  the 
problem  was  dealt  with  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  by  a  man  of  invention 
and  imagination,  and  we  think  the 
reader,  struck  with  the  splendid 
conception  of  the  hollow  road  of 
Ohain,  which  is  completely  origi- 
nal, must  admit  that  we  were  right. 
How  different  this  from  the  paltry 
commonplace  fictions  of  Thiers  ! 
There  is  nothing  at  all  entertaining 
in  r  being  told  that  two  and  two 
make  five.  But  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  watch  the  covert 
movements  of  the  power  that  had 
predestined  the  destruction  of  Na- 
poleon. Without  M.  Hugo's  aid 
we  should  have  failed  to  trace  its 
machinations.  But  at  the  touch 
of  genius  all  becomes  clear — the 
rain-cloud,  the  thunder,  the  frown 
in  heaven,  the  perfidious  nod  of  the 
guide,  and  the  hollow  road,  pre- 
pared since  the  year  1637  for  the 
destruction  of  the  cuirassiers,  are 
all  parts  in  the  scheme  of  destiny 
for  the  Emperor's  overthrow.  Zad- 
kiel  himself  never  explained  more 
satisfactorily  the  operations  of  the 
supernatural  world. 

From  supernaturalism  M.  Hugo 
passes  by  an  easy  transition  to 
metaphysical  speculations. 

"  Was  it  possible,"  he  asks,  "  that 
Napoleon  should  gain  this  battle  1 
We  answer  no.  And  why1?  Be- 
cause of  Wellington?  because  of 
Blucher  ?  No.  Because  of  God." 

This,  though  full  of  piety,  is  per- 
haps not  so  intelligible  as  might  be 
wished.  He  therefore  hastens  to 
explain. 

"  Bonaparte,  conqueror  at  Water- 
loo, that  did  not  come  within  the 
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law  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An- 
other series  of  acts  was  in  prepara- 
tion in  which  Napoleon  had  no 
place.  Events  had  long  since  de- 
clared their  hostile  disposition. 

"  It  was  time  this  vast  man  should 
fall. 

"  The  excessive  weight  of  this 
man  in  human  destiny  troubled  the 
balance.  This  individual  counted 
alone  more  than  the  universal  group. 
These  plethoras  of  all  the  vitality  of 
humanity  concentrated  in  a  single 
head,  the  world  mounting  into  the 
brain  of  one  man, — this  would,  if  it 
lasted,  be  fatal  to  civilisation.  The 
moment  was  come  for  the  supreme 
incorruptible  equity  to  consider  the 
matter.  Probably  the  principles 
and  elements  on  which  depend  the 
regular  movements  in  the  moral  as 
in  the  material  world,  complained. 
Smoking  blood,  gorged  graveyards, 
the  tears  of  mothers, — these  are  ter- 
rible pleaders. 

"  Napoleon  had  been  denounced 
in  the  infinite,  and  his  fall  was 
settled. 

"  He  troubled  God." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  Waterloo. 
As  a  Homeric  deity  conceives  a 
jealousy  of  a  Titan  or  a  demi-god, 
so  is  the  ruler  of  the  French  moral 
world  disturbed  by  this  tremendous 
earthly  potentate.  The  matter  was 
evidently  getting  serious.  The 
Prussians  thrown  into  the  Rhine, 
the  English  impartially  cast  into 
the  sea,  the  whole  world  at  Napo- 
leon's feet,  Fate  naturally  asks, 
What  next?  The  conqueror  and 
his  army  must  find  employment — 
and,  if  not  on  earth,  the  inference 
is  clear.  Destiny,  on  seeing  him, 
in  opposition  to  her  decrees,  escape 
from  Elba,  at  once  goes  into  train- 
ing during  the  Hundred  Days,  and 
bethinking  herself  that  he  must  be 
encountered  somewhere,  and  finding 
herself  in  first-rate  condition,  boldly 
enters  the  ring  at  Waterloo. 

Knowing  then  how,  under  such 
circumstances,  an  earthborn  cham- 
pion must  fare,  the  reader  of  M. 
Hugo  finds  the  interest  of  the  event 
lost  in  the  foregone  conclusion. 
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The  odds  are  so  great  that  it  be- 
comes a  hollow  thing.  Not  but 
that  M.  Hugo  now  and  then  hints 
that,  if  Napoleon  had  had  any  luck, 
he  might  still  have  got  the  best  of 
it.  Destiny  receives  several  facers, 
and  about  four  in  the  afternoon  is 
decidedly  groggy.  At  five,  things 
look  very  queer  for  her,  and  her 
backers  are  beginning  to  hedge.  But 
the  judicious  bottle-holder  Blucher 
administers  a  suck  of  the  lemon  at 
the  right  moment,  when  she  rallies, 
and,  stepping  briskly  in,  knocks  the 
Emperor  out  of  time. 

There  are,  however,  several  epi- 
sodes worthy  of  note,  though  the 
event  be  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
manner  in  which  the  cuirassiers 
charged  is  very  remarkable.  "  Belly 
to  the  ground,  bridles  loose,  sabre 
in  the  teeth,  pistols  in  hand,  such 
was  the  attack. "  No  wonder  that, 
as  we  presently  learn,  "  this  extra- 
ordinary cavalry  petrified  Clinton, 
who  had  seenTalavera  andBadajoz." 
We  are  sorry  that  M.  Hugo  has  not 
told  us  some  particulars  about  the 
conduct  of  the  cavalry  in  the  latter 
action  ;  whether,  for  instance,  they 
distinguished  themselves  in  defence 
or  attack,  whether  in  guarding  the 
ramparts  or  escalading  the  walls. 
However,  the  cuirassiers,  besides 
petrifying  Clinton,  and  causing 
Wellington,  "three  parts  beaten," 
to  say,  in  an  undertone,  "  Sublime ! " 
also  "destroyed  seven  squares  out 
of  thirteen,  took  or  spiked  sixty 
guns,  and  carried  off  from  the  Eng- 
lish regiments  six  colours,  which 
three  cuirassiers  and  three  chasseurs 
of  the  Guard  took  to  the  Emperor 
before  the  farm  of  Belle  Alliance." 
What  chance  our  troopers  would 
have  with  these  warriors  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  fact : — 
"  A  serjeant  of  the  English  Guards, 
the  first  boxer  of  England,  reputed 
by  his  comrades  invulnerable,  was 
killed  by  a  little  French  drummer." 
It  was  no  doubt  Shaw,  the  Life 
Guardsman,  who  became  the  drum- 
mer's victim,  destroyed  probably 
with  the  drumsticks.  We  are  also 
supplied  with  incontestable  proof 
that  the  cuirassiers  were  attacked 
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in  the  rear,  because  there  was  a 
battery  in  front  of  them,  the  balls 
from  which  struck  some  of  them  in 
the  back,  and  they  could  not  have 
turned  their  backs  except  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  an  enemy  behind 
them.  M.  Hugo  has  seen  a  French 
cuirass  in  the  museum,  with  a  shot- 
hole  in  the  left  shoulder-blade.  It 
was  recorded,  in  the  epitaph  on  Com- 
modore Trunnion,  that  he  never 
showed  his  poop  to  the  enemy  ex- 
cept when  he  took  him  in  tow.  We 
now  learn  that  a  French  cuirassier 
never  turns  his  back  on  the  foe  ex- 
cept when  attacked  in  the  rear. 

As  a  tender  relief  to  these  scenes 
of  blood,  the  skilful  narrator  intro- 
duces a  touching  incident  in  most 
pathetic  language.  "  The  square  on 
the  extreme  right,  the  most  exposed 
of  all,  being  without  support,  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  first  shocks. 
It  was  formed  of  the  75th  regiment 
of  Highlanders.  The  piper  in  the 
centre,  whilst  extermination  was 
dealt  around  him,  casting  down,  in 
profound  abstraction,  his  melancholy 
eye,  full  of  the  reflection  of  the 
forests  and  the  lakes,  seated  on  a 
drum,  his  pibroch  under  his  arm, 
played  his  mountain-music.  These 
Scotchmen  died  in  thinking  of  Ben 
Lothian,  as  the  Greeks  in  remem- 
bering Argos.  The  sabre  of  a  cuiras- 
sier, striking  down  the  pibroch  and 
the  arm  which  carried  it,  stopped 
the  music  by  killing  the  musician." 

Was  ever  anything  so  full  of 
pathos  1  The  fact  that  these  unfor- 
tunate Scotchmen  thought  of  Ben 
Lothian,  shows  that  their  minds 
were  giving  way  under  the  pressure 
of  circumstances.  What  a  subject 
that  piper  for  Thomas  Faed  or  Noel 
Paton !  though  they  would  probably 
have  to  call  in  the  aid  of  some  emi- 
nent landscape-painter  to  represent 
the  eye  "  full  of  the  reflection  of 
the  forests  and  lakes."  The  great 
difficulty  would  manifestly  be  the 
pibroch  under  the  arm,  which  must 
have  been  there,  since  the  prophet- 
eye  of  M.  Hugo  discerned  it,  but 
which  no  artist  could  adequately 
represent.  If  the  difficulty  be  ever 
solved,  however,  we  may  hope  for 
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the  gratification  of  seeing  the  fam- 
ous Requiem  introduced  into  the 
portrait  of  Mozart,  and  the  sym- 
phony in  C  under  the  arm  of  the 
sculptured  Beethoven. 

The  facts  that  Destiny  had  already 
decided  against  Napoleon,  and  that 
he  could  not  have  gained  the  battle 
in  any  case,  do  not  preclude  a  fu 
ther  use  of  the  If.  "  //  the  lit 
herdboy,  who  served  as  guide 
Bulow,  the  lieutenant  of  Blucher, 
had  counselled  him  to  debouch  from 
the  forest  above  Frischermont  rather 
than  below  Plancenoit,  the  form  of 
the  nineteenth  century  would  per- 
haps have  been  different.  Napo- 
leon would  have  gained  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  By  any  road  except 
that  below  Plancenoit  the  Prussi- 
ans would  have  come  on  a  ravine 
impassable  to  artillery,  and  Bulow 
would  not  have  arrived."  Now  we 
not  only  agree  in  this,  but  we  wilji 
go  farther,  and  say  that,  if  command- 
ers generally  allowed  themselves  to 
be  led  astray  by  little  herdboys 
whom  they  had  taken  as  guides,  all 
the  battles  that  ever  were  fought 
would  have  been  quite  different 
from  the  reality.  But  as  generals 
usually  select  for  themselves  the 
points  to  which  they  wish  to  be 
guided,  we  do  not  see  why  the  hy- 
pothesis should  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  present  more  than  in 
any  other  case.  However,  M.  Hugo 
has  conferred  on  these  humble 
guides  a  prominence  that  they  have 
hardly  attained  in  war  since  the 
Paladins  were  led  to  destruction  by 
the  traitor  Ganelon. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  follow 
M.  Hugo  farther.  He  continues 
the  subject  in  a  chapter  headed 
"  Cambronne,"  but  it  is  the  most 
extraordinary  farrago  of  nasty  no 
sense  that  ever  was  printed. 

Such,  then,  is  the  way  in  whic 
it  pleases  our  neighbours  to  write 
the  history  of  Waterloo.  It  amuses 
them,  and  it  doesn't  hurt  us.  The 
theme  is,  for  them,  like  an  indeter- 
minate equation,  or  a  charade  writ- 
ten about  nothing,  and  which  con- 
sequently admits  of  an  infinity  of 
solutions.  The  objection  to  this 
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method  of  treatment  is,  that  it  may 
be  turned  against  the  inventors. 
A  German  writer,  for  instance,  might 
compose  in  this  fashion  an  entirely 
new  version  of  Marengo.  He  might 
begin  by  asserting  that,  if  the  peas- 
ant who  conducted  Napoleon  over 
the  St  Bernard  had  only  pushed 
him  into  a  crevasse  of  the  mountain, 
there  would  have  been  no  battle  at 
all,  which  would  be  indisputable; 
and  not  only  no  battle,  but  no 
Consulate,  no  Empire,  no  Auster- 
litz,  no  Waterloo,  and  the  history 
of  the  century  would  have  been 
quite  different.  He  might  then 
state  that  Destiny  was  getting 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Italy,  and  had  therefore 
decreed  the  downfall  of  Melas  who 
commanded  them;  and  might  re- 
present the  hostile  power  as  giv- 
ing signs  of  displeasure,  varied,  of 
course,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  too 
close  imitation  :  thus,  instead  of 
rain  and  mud,  there  might  be  a 
hailstorm  and  a  sharp  frost;  in- 
stead of  muttering  thunder,  we 
might  have  the  whistling  of  an 
easterly  wind ;  and  a  derisive  wink 
might  be  substituted  for  the  frown 
that  was  seen  in  the  depths  of 
heaven.  Next  the  features  of  the 
battle-field  might  be  brought  into 
play:  a  great  many  of  the  Aus- 
trians  were  actually  checked  and 
destroyed  by  a  rivulet,  the  Fon- 
tanone :  the  singular  phenomenon 
of  a  rivulet  existing  on  a  battle- 
field might  be  descanted  on,  and, 
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to  increase  the  ominous  effect  of 
the  circumstance,  it  might  be  men- 
tioned that  an  old  woman  had  been 
drowned  in  it  one  dark  night  in 
the  year  1 637.  Bonaparte  might  be 
slightly  alluded  to  as  a  second-rate 
general,  the  real  antagonist  being 
Destiny;  and  it  might  be  shown 
how,  by  pushing  him  into  the  Po 
and  Suchet  into  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
nobody  knows  what  might  have 
happened ;  but  that  certainly  Lona- 
to,  Castiglione,  and  Arcola  would 
have  been  avenged,  and  the  man 
of  Marengo  would  have  blotted  out 
Eivoli.  Lastly,  to  complete  the 
details  of  the  picture,  some  thrill- 
ing incidents  might  be  introduced : 
Desaix  might  be  killed  in  single 
combat  by  an  Austrian  fifer,  and  a 
Parisian  musician  might  be  repre- 
sented as  seated  amidst  the  melee, 
with  something  corresponding  to  a 
pibroch  under  his  arm  (say  the 
Marseillaise),  his  melancholy  eye 
full  of  the  reflection  of  the  Place  de 
Gr£ve  and  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille, 
and  thinking  in  his  dying  moments 
of  the  Lac  de  Boulogne,  or  the 
Champ  de  Venus.  Such  a  course 
is  manifestly  open  to  the  opposite 
party  ;  but  the  execution  of  the 
idea  would  create  a  terrible  commo- 
tion in  France ;  besides,  impartial 
people  might  prefer  the  real  facts  ; 
and  on  many  accounts  we  think  it 
will  be  better  to  let  the  French 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  nation  that  write  their  history 
in  this  way. 
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PART   XI. 


NO.    XVII. — FAITH    AND    CHARITY  ;    OR,    THE   UNION,    IN   PRACTICAL   LIFE,    OF 
SINCERITY   AND   CONCILIATION. 


IP  the  New  Testament  were  di- 
vested of  its  sacred  character,  what 
depths  of  wisdom  thinkers  would 
still  discover  in  the  spirit  of  its  pre- 
cepts !  That  insistance  upon  Faith 
as  an  all-important  element  of  man's 
spiritual  nature,  to  which  some 
philosophers  have  directed  their 
assaults,  philosophers  more  noble 
and  profound  would  then  recog- 
nise as  essential,  not  more  to  the 
religion  that  claims  it,  than  to  the 
unfolding  and  uplifting  of  all  our 
noblest  faculties  and  powers.  For 
when  we  come  to  consider  our  in- 
tellectual organisation,  we  find  that, 
for  all  our  achievements,  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity  of  faith  in  some- 
thing not  yet  actually  proved  by 
our  experience,  and  that  something 
involves  an  archetype  of  grandeur, 
or  nobleness,  or  beauty,  towards 
which  each  thought  that  leads  on 
to  a  higher  thought  insensibly  as- 
pires. Before  even  a  mechanician, 
proceeding  step  by  step  through  the 
linked  problems  of  mathematical 
science,  can  arrive  at  a  new  inven- 
tion, he  must  have  faith  in  a  truth 
not  yet  proved  ;  for  that  which  has 
already  been  proved  cannot  be  an 
invention.  It  is  the  same  with 
every  original  poet  and  artist — he 
must  have  faith  in  a  possible  beauty 
not  yet  made  visible  on  earth,  be- 
fore that  beauty  for  the  first  time 
dawns  on  his  verse  or  blooms  on 
his  canvass.  It  is  the  same,  per- 
haps yet  more  remarkably,  with 
every  great  man  of  action — with  the 
hero,  the  statesman,  the  patriot,  the 
reform er.  ' '  Nemo  vir magnus sine  ali- 
quo  affiatu  divino  unquam"  I  may 
add,  that  no  one  whom  that  divine 


afflatus  inspired  ever  failed  to  be- 
lieve in  it.  Thus  faith,  which  is 
demanded  for  a  religion,  and  with- 
out which,  indeed,  a  religion  could 
not  exist,  is  but  the  kindling  of 
that  sacred  particle  of  fire  which 
does  not  confine  its  light  and  its 
warmth  to  the  altar  on  which  it 
glows.  And  where  that  faith  is  first, 
as  it  were,  pledged  to  the  sublim- 
est  and  loveliest  ideals  which  man's 
imagination  can  conceive — viz.,  the 
omnipresence  of  a  Creator  who 
permits  us  to  call  him  Father,  and 
the  assurance  of  an  immortality 
more  confirmed  by  our  own  capa- 
cities to  comprehend  a*d  aspire  to 
it,  than  it  would  be  if,  without 
such  capacities,  a  ghost  appeared  at 
our  bedside  every  night  to  proclaim 
it ;  for  would  a  ghost  make  a  dog 
believe  he  was  immortal  1 — where, 
I  say,  faith  is  first  pledged  to  those 
beliefs  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  highest  orders  of  human  intel- 
lect have  embraced,  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  that  faith,  if  it  be  not 
corrupted  into  superstition  nor  in- 
censed into  fanaticism,  to  com- 
municate a  kindred  nobleness  to 
all  other  ideals  conceived  in  the 
quickened  heart  and  approached 
by  the  soaring  genius.  Nay,  even 
where  men  of  considerable  mental 
powers  have  entirely  rejected  all 
religious  belief,  and,  so  far  as  a 
soul  and  a  Deity  are  concerned,  re^ 
fused  to  suffer  a  thought  to  escape 
from  the  leading-strings  of  that 
over  -  timorous  Reason  which,  if 
alone  consulted,  would  keep  us 
babies  to  our  grave — those  men 
have  invariably  been  compelled,  by 
the  instincts  of  their  intellect,  to 
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have  faith  in  something  else  not 
proven,  not  provable,  much  more 
hard  to  believe  than  the  wonders 
they  put  aside  as  incredible.  Lu- 
cretius has  faith  in  the  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  his  atoms,  and  La- 
place in  his  crotchet  of  Nebulosity. 
Neither  those  theories,  nor  any 
theory  which  the  mind  of  man  can 
devise,  could  start  fully  into  day 
without  faith  in  some  truths  that 
lie  yet  among  shadows  unpierced 
by  experience;  and  therefore,  to 
all  philosophy  as  to  all  fancy,  to  all 
art,  to  all  civilisation,  faith  in  that 
which,  if  divined  by  the  imagina- 
tion, is  not  among  the  facts  to 
which  the  reason  confines  its  scope, 
is  the  restless,  productive,  vivifying, 
indispensable  principle.  And  there 
would  be  an  unspeakable  wisdom 
in  writings,  even  were  they  not 
inspired,  which  lend  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  faith  a  definite  guidance 
towards  certain  simple  propositions, 
easily  comprehended  by  an  infant 
or  a  letterless  peasant ;  and  which,  if 
argued  against,  certainly  cannot  be 
disproved,  by  the  ablest  casuists; 
— propositions  which  tend  to  give 
a  sense  of  support  and  consola- 
tion under  grief,  hope  amidst  the 
terrors  of  despair,  and  place  be- 
fore the  mind,  in  all  conceivable 
situations,  an  image  of  ineffable 
patience,  fortitude,  self-sacrifice — 
which,  in  commanding  our  rever- 
ence, still  enthralls  our  love  and 
invites  our  imitation.  Thus  Faith, 
steadied  and  converged  towards 
distinct  objects  beyond  the  realm 
of  the  senses,  loses  itself  no  more 
among  the  phantom  shadows  of 
the  Unknown  and  Unconjecturable, 
but  is  left  free  to  its  worldly  uses 
in  this  positive  world — believing 
always  in  some  truth  for  the  mor- 
j  row  beyond  the  truth  of  the  day, 
;  and  thus  advancing  the  gradual 
j  march  of  science  ;  believing  in 
|  types  of  beauty  not  yet  reduced  to 
form,  and  thus  winning  out  of  na- 
ture new  creations  of  art ;  believ- 
:  ing  in  the  utility  of  virtues  for 
|  which  there  is  no  earthly  reward — 
I  in  the  grandeur  of  duties  which  are 
i  not  enforced  by  the  law — in  the 
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impulse  to  deeds  which  annihilate 
even  the  care  for  self-preserva- 
tion, and  conduct  to  noble,  and 
yet,  perhaps,  to  fameless  graves, 
and  thus  invigorating  and  recruit- 
ing the  life  of  races  by  millions 
of  crownless  martyrs  and  unre- 
corded heroes.  Strike  from  Man- 
kind the  Principle  of  Faith,  and 
Man  would  have  no  more  history 
than  a  sheep. 

But  it  is  the  common  perversion 
of  faith,  if  left  unchastised,  un- 
counterbalanced,  to  embitter  itself 
into  intolerance.  This  is  not  fairly 
to  be  alleged  against  religion  alone, 
as  many  satirical  writers  have  done ; 
it  is  the  same  with  faith  in  all 
other  varieties  of  form.  Nay,  the 
most  intolerant  men  I  have  ever 
known  in  my  life  have  been  men 
of  no  religion  whatsoever;  who,  hav- 
ing an  intense  faith  in  the  sincerity 
and  wisdom  of  their  own  irreligion, 
treat  those  who  dissent  from  their 
conclusions  as  simpletons  or  im- 
postors. "One  would  fancy,"  says 
Addison,  with  elegant  irony,  "  that 
the  zealots  in  atheism  would  be 
exempt  from  the  single  fault  which 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  imprudent 
fervour  of  religion.  But  so  it  is,  that 
irreligion  is  propagated  with  as 
much  fierceness  and  contention, 
wrath  and  indignation,  as  if  the 
safety  of  mankind  depended  upon 
it." 

In  politics,  what  can  be  so  in- 
tolerant as  party -spirit  when  it 
runs  high  ?  But  when  it  runs  high, 
it  is  sincere.  Faith  has  entered 
into  the  conflict :  the  combatants 
have  quite  forgotten  that  the  object 
clear  to  the  cooler  bystanders,  is  to 
put  some  men  out  of  office  and 
others  into  it ;  they  have  conscien- 
tiously convinced  themselves  of  the 
worthiness  of  their  own  cause,  and 
the  infamy  of  their  opponents'. 
Regarded  on  one  side,  antagonists 
are  bigots  and  tyrants  ;  on  the  other 
side,  antagonists  are  cheats  or  in- 
cendiaries. 

Art  and  science  have  also  their 
intolerance.  Hear  the  orthodox 
physician  talk  of  his  innovating 
brother  !  No  coarser  libels  have 
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been  written  than  those  in  sci- 
entific journals  against  a  profes- 
sor of  science.  In  art,  an  artist 
forms  his  theories  and  his  school, 
and  has  an  enthusiast's  faith  in 
their  indubitable  superiority  :  the 
artist  of  a  different  school  he  re- 
gards as  a  Goth.  One  of  the  mild- 
est poets  I  ever  knew,  who  had 
nurtured  his  own  harmless  muse  in 
the  meek  Helicon  of  Wordsworth, 
never  could  hear  Lord  Byron  praised, 
nor  even  quoted,  without  transports 
of  anger.  I  once  nearly  lost  one 
of  the  dearest  friends  I  possess,  by 
indiscreetly  observing  that  the  de- 
lineation of  passion  was  essential  to 
the  highest  order  of  poets,  simply 
because  he  had  formed  a  notion,  in 
the  rectitude  of  which  he  had  the 
strongest  good  faith,  that  perfect 
poetry  should  be  perfectly  passion- 
less. I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  whether 
there  be  not,  nowadays,  a  more 
vehement  bigotry  in  matters  of 
taste  than  in  those  of  opinion.  For 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  toleration  as  regards  opinion, 
that  in  that  respect  the  fear  of 
not  seeming  enlightened  preserves 
many  from  being  uncharitable.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  so  much  is  every 
day  said  and  written  which  favours 
intolerance  in  matters  of  taste,  that 
it  seems  enlightened  to  libel  the 
whole  mental  and  moral  composi- 
tion of  the  man  whose  taste  is  op- 
posed to  your  own.  I  have  known 
language  applied  to  a  difference  of 
taste  on  the  merits  of  a  poet,  a  no- 
velist, nay,  even  an  actor,  which  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  would  not  venture 
to  apply  to  Tom  Paine. 

In  a  word,  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  which  a  man  has  a  deep 
and  conscientious  faith,  but  what  he 
is  liable  to  be  very  intolerant  to  the 
man  who  shocks  that  faith  by  an 
antagonistic  faith  of  his  own.  And 
if  this  general  truth  be  more  fla- 
grantly noticeable  in  religious  be- 
liefs than  in  any  other,  it  is  not 
only  because  a  man  who  believes  in 
his  religion  holds  it  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  his  intellectual  title- 
deeds,  but  also  because  a  larger 
number  of  men  concur  in  a  religious 
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belief  than  they  do  upon  any  other 
debatable  point. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however, 
Faith  is  not  left  without  a  softening 
adviser,  and  Charity  is  placed  by 
her  side — Charity,  with  which  In- 
tolerance is  impossible.  For  while 
so  impressively  insisting  upon  faith, 
our  Saviour  not  less  impressively 
reserves  the  right  of  judgment  to 
Himself,  the  Unerring  and  Divine  ; 
and  to  man,  whose  faculty  of  judging 
must  be,  like  man  himself,  erring 
and  human,  He  says  imperatively, 
"  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 
Now,  of  all  our  offences,  it  is  clear 
that  that  offence  of  which  man  can 
be  the  least  competent  judge  is 
an  offence  of  defective  faith.  For 
faith  belongs  to  our  innermost 
hearts,  and  not  to  our  overt  actions. 
And  religious  faith  is  therefore  that 
express  tribute  to  the  only  Reader 
of  all  hearts,  on  the  value  of  which 
man  can  never,  without  arrogant  pre- 
sumption, set  himself  up  as  judge. 

And  the  whole  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Gospel  so  enforce  the  duty  of 
brotherly  love,  that  the  harshness 
with  which  man  is  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  fellow -man  whose  doc- 
trine differs  from  his  own,  has  in 
that  commandment  of  love  a  per- 
petual mitigator  and  sweetener. 

When  the  scribe  asked  our  Lord, 
"  What  is  the  First  Commandment 
of  alii"  our  Lord  was  not  contented 
with  stating  the  First  Commandment 
alone — viz.  that  which  enjoins  the 
love  of  God — but  emphatically  add- 
ed a  Second  Commandment,  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." The  First  Commandment  in- 
cludes religious  faith  ;  for  who  can 
love  what  he  does  not  believe  in  ? 
The  Second  Commandment  includes 
all  which  can  keep  faith  safe  from 
bigotry ;  for  what  man,  except  a 
maniac,  would  torment  and  per- 
secute himself  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  from  another1? 

It  is  thus  that,  by  a  benignant 
omniscience  of  the  human  heart 
in  its  strengh  and  its  weakness, 
Faith  is  enjoined  as  a  habit  of  mind 
essential  to  all  mental  achievement 
as  to  all  moral  grandeur,  while  the 
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asperities  to  which  sincere  faith, 
not  in  religion  alone,  but  in  all 
doctrines  that  the  believer  consi- 
ders valuable,  down  to  a  dogma  in 
politics  or  a  canon  in  taste,  are 
assuaged  in  him  who  has  formed 
the  habit  of  loving  his  neighbour  as 
himself,  and  disciplining  his  whole 
conduct  by  the  exquisite  justice 
which  grows  out  of  the  observance 
of  that  harmonising  rule. 

Now  it  is  only  with  the  worldly 
uses  which  are  suggested  by  the 
divine  Second  Commandment- — de- 
duced from  it  as  corollaries  are  from 
a  problem,  or  as  problems  them- 
selves are  deduced  from  an  axiom — 
that  I  have  to  deal  in  the  remarks 
I  submit  to  the  reader  on  the  Wis- 
dom of  Conciliation. 

This  wisdom,  which  is  the  one 
we  appear  the  most  to  neglect, 
whether  in  public  or  private  life,  is 
nevertheless  that  which,  where  it  is 
practised,  is  attended  with  the  most 
auspicious  results. 

Take,  first,  the  strife  of  parties. 
The  men  who  admit  into  faith 
no  soothing  element  of  brotherly 
love,  are,  no  matter  how  sincere 
or  how  eloquent,  the  worst  enemies 
to  the  party  they  espouse,  and  in 
critical  periods  of  history  have  been 
the  destroyers  of  states,  and  the  sub- 
verters  of  the  causes  they  espouse. 
It  is  with  truth  that  the  philoso- 
phical apologists  for  the  excesses  of 
popular  revolutions  have  contended 
that  timely  reforms,  yielded  to  rea- 
son, would  have  prevented  the  re- 
volutions subsequently  made  in 
wrath.  But  it  is  a  truth  quite  as 
notable,  yet  far  less  frequently  in- 
sisted upon,  that  revolutions  made 
in  wrath  do  not  secure  their  object. 
There  is  a  stage  in  all  popular 
movements  at  which  to  stop  short 
is  the  surest  victory,  and  from  which 
all  advance  forward  is  certain  to 
create  reaction.  Like  the  bad  poet 
ridiculed  by  Boileau,  the  fanatical 
reformer, 

t€  En  poursuivant  Moise  au   travers   des 

deserts, 

Court  avec  Pharaon  se  noyer  dans  les 
mers." 

In  all  contests  of  party  there  are 
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many  stages  in  which  conciliation 
is  obviously  the  wisest  policy  for 
both  ;  and  where  that  policy  is  re- 
jected, sooner  or  later  the  concilia- 
tor appears,  though  in  the  form  of  a 
master.  He  conciliates  the  strife 
of  parties  by  suppressing  it.  The 
fortunate  dictator,  under  whatever 
name  he  may  be  called,  is  in  fact 
always,  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  the 
representative  of  compromise  —  a 
power  grown  out  of  the  disorders 
of  other  powers — the  supremacy  of 
which  preserves  each  faction  from 
the  domination  of  its  rivals,  and 
secures  to  the  community  that  re- 
pose which  the  leaders  of  the  fac- 
tions had  refused  to  effect  by  con- 
ciliations between  themselves.  Thus 
in  truth  rose  Augustus,  Cromwell, 
and  either  Napoleon,  the  First  and 
Third.  In  the  rise  of  each  of  these 
sovereign  arbiters,  there  was,  in 
fact,  a  compromise.  The  old  sys- 
tem of  authority  was  sacrificed  to 
the  passions  begotten  by  opposition 
to  it.  The  system  of  freedom,  to 
which  the  old  authority  had  been 
obnoxious,  was  sacrificed  to  the  fears 
which  its  violence  had  created. 
And  if,  on  the  whole,  in  this  com- 
promise, the  abstract  principle  of 
liberty  lost  more  than  the  abstract 
principle  of  authority,  it  is  because, 
in  all  prolonged  and  embittered 
contests  between  liberty  and  order, 
order  is  sure  ultimately  to  get  the 
better ;  for  liberty  is  indeed  the 
noblest  luxury  of  states,  but  order 
is  the  absolute  necessity  of  their 
existence. 

In  the  more  peaceful  and  nor- 
mal contests  of  party,  a  small 
minority  of  thoughtful  men,  who 
interpose  between  extremes,  will 
generally  contrive  to  possess  them- 
selves of  power.  This  is  remarkably 
the  case  in  the  British  Parliament. 
For  there  is  a  strange  peculiarity 
in  English  public  life — the  opin- 
ions most  popular  on  the  hustings 
are  not  those  which  the  public, 
in  its  heart,  desires  to  see  carried 
into  effect  in  administration.  On 
the  one  side,  the  greater  number 
of  representatives  consists  of  those 
who  profess  reforms  which  cannot 
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be  achieved;  on  the  other  side, 
the  greater  number  are  those  who 
the  most  strenuously  denounce  the 
changes  which  must  inevitably  take 
place.  To  judge  by  the  temper  of 
constituencies,  a  compromise  would 
be  impossible  ;  the  nation  must 
be  governed  by  the  opinions  which 
obtain  the  triumph  on  the  hust- 
ings. But,  the  election  once  over,  it 
is  the  few  temperate  men,  whose 
temperance  finds  small  favour  at 
the  hustings,  who  obtain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  and  the  ear 
of  Parliament. 

But  there  is  one  essential  to  the 
success  of  moderate  councillors ; 
they  must  be  not  less  in  earnest 
than  the  vehement  ones.  Insin- 
cerity is  often  excused  to  passion, 
but  never  to  moderation.  For  it 
is  allowed,  with  a  good-natured 
if  contemptuous  indulgence,  that 
men  in  a  passion,  often  saying 
more  than  they  intend,  must  as 
often  unsay  what  they  have  said; 
and  insincerity  in  them  seems  less 
want  of  truth  than  defect  of  judg- 
ment. But  the  moderate  man  is 
the  calm  man,  who  thinks  deliber- 
ately for  himself  before  he  de- 
livers the  opinion  on  which  others 
rely  ;  and  insincerity  in  him  seems 
deliberate  fraud.  Let  it  be  plainly 
understood,  that  to  conciliate  men 
is  not  to  abandon  principles.  It  is 
quite  possible  in  public  life,  as  in 
private,  to  be  conciliatory  and  yet 
firm.  In  order  to  be  so,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discriminate  between  those 
things  that  will  not  admit  of  com- 
promise consistently  with  honour 
to  the  advocate  and  safety  to  the 
cause,  and  those  things  that,  in 
the  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of 
human  affairs,  belong  essentially  to 
the  policy  of  compromise — compro- 
mise being  the  normal  necessity  of 
free  states,  which  would  rapidly 
perish  if  the  feuds  they  engender 
were  wholly  irreconcilable.  We 
talk  of  times  of  transition,  as  if 
transition  were  the  peculiarity  of  a 
time,  whereas  in  every  progressive 
state  all  times  are  times  of  transi- 
tion. The  statesman  who  cannot 
comprehend  this  truth,  is  always 
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exposed  to  the  charge  either  of 
impracticability  or  of  treason.  If 
he  exclaims,  "  No  compromise ! "  in 
things  that  admit  of  compromise, 
he  must  constantly  find  himself  in 
the  attitude  either  of  unavailing 
resistance  or  of  ignominious  sur- 
render :  in  either  case  he  will  not 
be  a  safe  guide.  A  truly  wise 
politician,  espousing  a  cause  with 
sincere  devotion,  will  as  sparingly 
as  possible  pledge  himself  against 
Circumstance  and  Time  ;  for  these 
are  the  great  Powers  of  Mutability, 
which  he  must  take  into  every 
prudent  calculation  if  he  would  do 
the  best  he  can  for  his  cause.  The 
archer  who  would  be  sure  of  his 
mark  must  allow  for  the  wind. 
Nevertheless,  in  every  cause  there 
are  certain  elementary  principles 
not  to  be  abandoned,  and  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  which  even  a 
temporary,  if  a  brave,  defeat  is 
better  than  a  pusillanimous  conces- 
sion. Still,  even  in  such  cases,  it 
is  astonishing  how  much  a  concilia- 
tory manner  can  disarm,  nay  some- 
times convert,  opponents,  and  pre- 
serve authority  to  resistance  and 
dignity  to  defeat.  No  one  over- 
comes the  difficulties  in  his  way  by 
acridity  and  spleen.  Hannibal,  in 
spite  of  the  legend,  did  not  dissolve 
the  Alps  by  vinegar.  Power  is  so 
characteristically  calm,  that  calm- 
ness in  itself  has  the  aspect  of 
power.  And  forbearance  implies 
strength.  The  orator  who  is  known 
to  have  at  his  command  all  the 
weapons  of  invective,  is  most 
formidable  when  most  courteous. 
We  admit  and  admire  philippics 
where  there  is  a  Philip  to  be  de- 
nounced and  a  Demosthenes  to 
harangue;  yet,  after  all,  even  the 
philippics  of  a  Demosthenes  had  no 
effect  against  Philip. 

But  it  is  in  private  life  that 
the  prudence  of  conciliation  is  most 
visible  and  most  needed.  We 
feel  this  every  day.  If  we  have 
some  unpleasant  dispute  in  which 
we  need  a  negotiator,  we  shrink 
from  committing  our  cause  to  a 
blustering  irascible  friend  ;  we  look 
out  for  an  intermediator  of  concilia- 
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tory  manner  and  temper.  And  if 
be  think  us  in  the  right,  we  feel 
sure  that  he  will  not  want  the 
necessary  firmness  in  all  that  is 
really  important.  He  may  insure 
us  what  is  important  by  the  sweet- 
ness with  which  he  may  concede 
what  is  insignificant.  The  concilia- 
tory negotiator  makes  the  adversary 
ashamed  of  violence. 

In  families  well  ordered  there  is 
always  one  firm  sweet  temper,  which 
controls  without  seeming  to  dictate. 
The  Greeks  represent  Persuasion 
as  crowned. 

The  essence  of  all  fine  breeding 
is  in  the  gift  of  conciliation.  A 
man  who  possesses  every  other 
title  to  our  respect  except  that  of 
courtesy,  is  in  danger  of  forfeiting 
them  all.  A  rude  manner  renders 
its  owner  always  liable  to  affront. 
He  is  never  without  dignity  who 
avoids  wounding  the  dignity  of 
others. 

Plantagenet  Pungent  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  man  ;  he  has  high 
birth,  a  great  fortune,  a  character 
without  stain.  He  divests  himself 
of  these  attributes  of  command, 
and  enters  society  as  an  epigram- 
matist looking  round  for  a  sub- 
ject. He  selects  his  butt,  and  lets 
fly  his  arrows;  the  bystanders  laugh; 
but  it  is  not  a  pleasurable  laughter. 
Each  man  feels  that  his  turn  may 
come  next.  Plantagenet  Pungent 
has  no  doubt  a  social  reputation  for 
caustic  wit ;  and  for  that  very  rea- 
son all  his  loftier  claims  to  consi- 
deration are  ignored  or  grudged; 
and  once  a-week,  at  least,  he  pro- 
vokes some  rebuff  which  is  heartily 
enjoyed  by  the  bystanders,  whether 
they  laugh  openly  or  in  their  sleeves. 
If  without  provocation  you  strike 
a  drayman  in  a  crowd,  though  you 
i  be  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  you 
i  put  yourself  on  his  level;  and  if 
j  the  drayman  thrash  your  royal 
!  highness,  he  will  be  the  better  man 
of  the  two. 

Scaliger  Blount  is  an  eminent 
example  of  a  more  solid  sort  of 
obnoxious  ability.  He  has  prodi- 
gious learning  and  a  still  more 
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prodigious  memory,  both  of  which 
he  brings  into  ruthless  activity  by 
the  goad  of  a  combative  disposi- 
tion. He  takes  a  cruel  joy  in  set- 
ting everybody  right.  Are  you  a 
bashful  man,  talking  in  friendly 
whispers  to  your  next  neighbour  at 
some  crowded  dinner-table  ]  Scali- 
ger Blount  is  sure  to  overhear  you 
misdate  an  event  or  misquote  an 
authority.  Pounce  he  descends  on 
you  across  the  table,  drags  your 
blunder  into  general  notice,  cor- 
rects it  with  terrible  precision,  and 
flings  it  back  to  you  where  you 
sit,  blushing  with  shame  and  rage, 
every  eye  riveted  on  your  confu- 
sion !  Scaliger  Blount  is  a  uni- 
versal contradictor.  He  spares  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex;  the  cloth  itself 
has  no  sanctity  in  his  eyes.  He 
would  rather  contradict  a  bishop 
than  any  other  man,  except  an 
archbishop — especially  if  it  be  on 
a  matter  of  theology  or  church  dis- 
cipline. As  all  opinions  have  two 
sides,  whatever  side  you  take,  he  is 
sure  to  take  the  other ;  and  his  pre- 
eminent delight  is  in  setting  you 
down  in  your  own  proper  depart- 
ment, whatever  that  may  be.  Are 
you  an  artist,  and  venture  a  remark 
upon  colouring  ^  beware  of  Scaliger 
Blount.  He  knows  all  about  col- 
ouring that  man  ever  wrote  on  it, 
and  you  are  sure  to  hear  from  him, 
"  Sir,  I  disagree."  Are  you  a  lawyer, 
and,  as  you  think,  safely  lay  ing  down 
the  law  to  reverential  listeners  ?  be- 
ware of  Scaliger  Blount;  he  has 
the  laws  of  all  times,  from  Confuci- 
us to  Lord  St  Leonards,at  his  fingers' 
ends,  and  woe  to  you  when  you  see 
him  knit  his  brows  and  exclaim, 
"  I  differ ! "  But  though  no  one  can 
deny  the  learning  of  this  Jieluo 
librorum,  the  common-sense  of  the 
common  interest  unites  all  diners- 
out  against  conceding  respect  to  it. 
Instead  of  saying  "  Learned  man," 
one  says  "  Insufferable  savage."  No- 
body acknowledges  as  an  authority 
him  who  arrogates  authority  over 
all.  Each  prudent  host,  in  making 
up  his  cards  for  a  dinner-party, 
pauses  a  moment  at  the  name  of 
2  Y 
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Scaliger  Blount,  and  shuffles  this 
human  cyclopaedia  out  of  the  pack, 
muttering  the  damning  monosyl- 
lable, "  Bore." 

But  when  Urban  Frankland  is  in 
the  social  circle,  every  one  recog- 
nises the  enchanter.  His  birth  and 
fortune  are  but  those  of  a  simple 
gentleman,  yet  he  has  an  influence 
denied  to  dukes.  His  knowledge 
is  extensive,  but  with  him  literce 
are  indeed  humaniores.  His  natu- 
ral intellect  is  of  the  highest,  but  it 
is  reserved  for  fitting  time  and  oc- 
casion. That  which  distinguishes 
him  in  society  is  charm,  and  the 
secret  of  that  charm  is  a  manly 
suavity.  He  has  no  pretensions  to 
the  artificial  elegance  which  Lord 
Chesterfield  commends  to  his  vota- 
ries ;  he  has  no  gallant  compliments 
for  the  ladies,  with  whom  he  is  not 
the  less  a  favourite ;  he  has  a  cor- 
dial laugh,  but  it  is  never  heard  at 
the  expense  of  others.  The  frank- 
ness of  his  nature  and  the  warmth 
of  his  heart  have  on  various  occa- 
sions in  life  led  him  into  errors  or 
difficulties  which  might  have  ex- 
posed him  to  much  truculent  at- 
tack; but,  as  he  has  been  ever 
forbearing  to  the  imprudences  of 
others,  so  others,  by  a  tacit  consent, 
have  been  forbearing  to  his.  Ma- 
levolence gains  no  hearing  against 
him.  The  love  that  he  wins  for  his 
gentler  qualities,  begets  a  reverence 
for  his  higher  ones.  Of  all  the 
men  I  ever  knew,  none  more  se- 
curely get  their  own  way — none 
have  so  kingly  an  authority  over 
those  with  whom  they  live.  And 
I  suspect  the  main  reason  to  be 
this,  that  every  one's  self-love  is  so 
secure  of  a  wound  from  him  that 
it  identifies  its  own  protection  with 
his  pre-eminence :  And  yet  I  know 
no  man  more  truthful.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  maxim  of  his,  that  "Where 
there  is  no  candour  there  can  be 
no  conciliation."  "Sincerity/'  says 
Tillotson,  "is  an  excellent  instru- 
ment for  the  speedy  despatch  of 
business."  Certainly,  as  faith  and 
charity  should  go  together,  so  we 
should  never  care  much  for  a  man's 
mildness  if  we  had  not  a  thorough 
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belief  in  his  honour ;  nor  accept  as 
a  mediator  or  peacemaker  him 
whom  we  did  not  know  to  have 
such  reverence  for  honour  in  the 
abstract,  that  he  would  never  per- 
suade us  to  dishonourable  conces- 
sions, whether  he  were  employed 
for  or  against  us. 

The  wisdom  of  conciliation  is 
visible  even  in  literature.  The 
writers  who  please  us  most,  to  whom 
we  return  the  most  often,  are  the 
writers  who  create  agreeable  sen- 
sations ;  and  certainly  foremost 
amongst  agreeable  sensations  are 
those  which  reconcile  us  to  life  and 
humanity.  It  requires  but  a  small 
comparative  exertion  of  talent  in 
a  writer  who  smooths  down  the  na- 
tural grain  of  the  heart,  to  that  which 
is  required  in  one  who  rubs  it  all  the 
wrong  way.  Hence  the  universal 
charm  of  Horace ;  hence  our  de- 
light in  the  kindly  laugh  of  Cer- 
vantes, and  the  good-tempered  smile 
of  Le  Sage ;  hence  the  enviable 
immortality  of  Addison  and  Gold- 
smith. Certainly  none  of  these 
writers  spare  our  follies  or  our 
errors;  they  are  sufficiently  frank 
and  plain-spoken,  but  they  do  not 
revile  and  libel  us.  They  have 
this  character  in  common  —  they 
treat  the  reader  as  a  friend  and 
brother;  they  conciliate  our  sympa- 
thies even  where  they  expose  our 
infirmities. 

In  all  things,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least,  he  who  consults  the 
wisdom  of  conciliation  will  find  his 
account  in  it.  If  he  covet  power, 
there  is  no  surer  secret  first  to  win 
and  then  to  secure  it ;  if  he  desire 
that  respect  which  is  given  to  dig- 
nity of  character,  he  will  find  that 
the  consideration  he  bestows  on 
others  is  an  investment  which 
yields  the  largest  return  in  consi- 
deration towards  himself.  As  to 
the  elements  of  happiness  which 
are  found  in  a  temper  that  seeks 
peace  wherever  peace  can  be  made 
with  honour,  they  are  too  obvious 
to  need  a  comment.  The  union  of 
faith  and  charity,  carried  out  in 
thought  and  in  action,  pervasive  in 
all  the  various  operations  of  mind, 
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in  all  the  intricate  relations  of  life, 
would  go  far  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  ideal  excellence  in  man. 
All  that  is  vouchsafed  to  us  of 
intellectual  grandeur,  coming  to 
us  through  literature,  through  art, 
through  heroism,  as  well  as  through 
religion,  from  those  glimpses  of 
the  unproved,  and  on  the  earth 
unprovable,  affinity  between  the 
human  and  the  divine  which  ne- 
cessitate faith — all  that  is  most  ex- 
quisitely tender  in  our  commerce 
with  each  other — all  that  is  wisest 
in  our  practical  business,  while  we 
have  human  hearts  to  deal  with,  is 
suggested  to  us  by  that  considerate 
sympathy  with  human  kind  which 
embraces  the  loving  charities  of  life. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  Charities 
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were  synonymous  with  the  Graces. 
Admitted  into  the  heathen  religion, 
their  task  was  to  bind  and  unite ; 
their  attribute  was  the  zone,  with- 
out which  even  love  lacked  the 
power  to  charm.  "  Without  the 
Graces,"  so  sings  Pindar,  "the  gods 
do  not  move  either  in  the  chorus 
or  the  banquet ;  they  are  placed 
near  Apollo."  Prescribed  to  us  by 
a  gentler  creed  than  the  heathen's, 
they  retain  their  mission  as  they 
retain  their  name.  It  is  but  a 
mock  Charity  which  rejects  the 
zone.  Wherever  the  true  and 
heaven-born  harmoniser  steals  into 
the  midst  of  discord,  it  not  only 
appeases  and  soothes  as  Charity — 
it  beautifies,  commands,  and  sub- 
jugates as  Grace. 


NO.   XVIII. — UPON    THE    EFFICACY    OF    PRAISE. 


(IN  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  PRECEDING  ESSAY.) 


No  one  can  deny  that  animals  in 
general,  and  men  in  particular,  are 
keenly  susceptible  to  praise.  Nor 
is  it  a  less  commonplace  truism, 
that  the  desire  of  approbation  is  at 
the  root  of  those  actions  to  which 
the  interest  of  the  societies  they 
are  held  to  benefit  or  adorn  has  con- 
ceded the  character  of  virtue,  and 
sought  to  stimulate  by  the  promise 
of  renown. 

Yet,  in  our  private  intercourse 
with  our  fellows,  there  is  no  instru- 
ment of  power  over  their  affections 
or  their  conduct  which  we  employ 
with  so  grudging  a  parsimony,  as 
that  which  is  the  most  pleasing  and 
efficacious  of  all.  We  are  much 
more  inclined  to  resort  to  its  con- 
trary, and,  niggards  of  praise,  are 
prodigals  of  censure. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that, 
as  a  word  of  praise  warms  the  heart 
towards  him  who  bestows  it,  and 
insensibly  trains  him  who  receives 
it  to  strive  after  what  is  praisewor- 
thy, and  as  our  lesser  faults  may  be 
thus  gently  corrected  by  disciplin- 
ing some  counter-merits  to  stronger 
and  steadier  efforts  to  outgrow 
them, — so  it  is,  on  the  whole,  not 


more  pleasant  than  wise  to  keep 
any  large  expenditure  of  scolding 
for  great  occasions,  and  carry  about 
with  us,  for  the  common  inter- 
change of  social  life,  the  argent  de 
poc/ie  of  ready  praise.  Scolding  be- 
gets fear,  praise  nourishes  love  ; 
and  not  only  are  human  hearts,  as 
a  general  rule,  more  easily  governed 
by  love  than  by  fear,  but  fear  often 
leads  less  to  the  correction  of  faults 
and  the  struggle  for  merits,  than 
towards  the  cunning  concealment 
of  the  one  and  the  sullen  discour- 
agement of  the  other.  But  let  me 
be  understood.  By  praise  I  do  not 
mean  flattery :  I  mean  nothing  in- 
sincere. Insincerity  alienates  love, 
and  rots  away  authority.  Praise  is 
worth  nothing  if  it  be  not  founded 
on  truth.  But  as  no  one  within 
the  pale  of  the  laws  lives  habitually 
with  miscreants  in  whom  there  is 
nothing  to  praise  and  everything 
to  censure, — so  the  persons  with 
whom  a  man  tolerably  honest  is 
socially  conversant  must  have  some 
good  points,  whatever  be  the  num- 
ber of  their  bad  ones.  And  it  is 
by  appealing  to  and  strengthening 
whatsoever  is  good  in  them,  that 
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you  may  gradually  stimulate  and 
train,  for  the  cure  of  what  is  evil, 
that  tendency  of  nature  which,  in 
mind  as  in  body,  seeks  to  rid  itself 
of  ailments  pernicious  to  its  health 
in  proportion  as  its  nobler  resources 
are  called  forth,  and  its  normal 
functions  are  righted  by  being  in- 
vigorated. 

A  certain  man  of  learning  and 

fenius  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  • 
eing  frustrated  in  the  hope  of  a 
distinguished  career  by  a  disease 
which  compelled  his  physician  to 
interdict  all  severer  taskwork  of  the 
brain,  centred  the  ambition  denied 
to  himself  in  his  only  son,  whom 
he  educated  at  home.  To  him, 
brilliant  and  quick,  this  boy  seemed 
the  most  stolid  of  dunces.  A  friend 
to  whom  he  complained  of  the  filial 
stupidity  which  destroyed  his  last 
earthly  hope,  and  embittered  the 
sole  occupation  which  sustained  his 
interest  in  the  world,  said  to  him, 
"  Let  the  boy  stay  with  me  for  a 
week,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I 
will  tell  you  what  can  be  done  with 
him."  The  father  consented.  When 
the  week  was  over  the  friend  came 
to  him  and  said,  "  Courage !  your 
boy  has  one  faculty,  in  the  natural 
strength  of  which  he  excels  both 
you  and  myself.  It  is  true  that  he 
can  only  learn  a  very  little  at  a 
time,  and  that  with  a  slowness  and 
difficulty  which  must  be  tenderly 
consulted.  But  the  very  slowness 
and  difficulty  with  which  he  ac- 
quires an  idea,  impresses  that  idea 
lastingly  on  his  mind,  unless  you 
confuse  and  efface  it  by  sending 
another  idea  to  unsettle  it  before  it 
be  fixed.  If,  when  he  bring  you 
his  exercise  of  six  lines,  blurred  and 
bungled,  you  cry  '  Blockhead  ! '  and 
give  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  certainly 
you  give  him  something  to  remem- 
ber which  is  not  in  his  lesson — you 
give  him  a  box  on  the  ear !  Place 
before  him  one  idea  at  a  time — as- 
sociate it  with  pleasure,  not  pain  ; 
he  will  keep  that  one  idea  firmly, 
and  that  one  idea  will  lead  on  to 
another.  In  a  word,  never  scold 
him  for  the  slowness  of  his  appre- 
hension ;  praise  him  cordially  for 
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the  tenaciousness  of  his  memory. 
Instead  of  six  lines  and  blame,  give 
him  one  line  and  praise."  The 
father  mused.  "  Now  you  mention 
it,"  said  he,  "the  boy  has  a  good 
memory,  though  not  in  his  lessons. 
He  is  never  at  fault  in  a  date  if  it 
be  not  in  his  '  History ; ;  and  never 
forgets  a  place  if  it  be  not  in  his 
Latin  grammar." 

"  And  what  is  more,"  said  the 
friend,  "  do  you  not  find  that,  while 
he  cannot  learn  by  heart  any  ab- 
stract maxims  of  right  and  wrong 
which  you  extract  from  the  '  Spec- 
tator' or  *  Blair's  Sermons,'  he  is 
as  honest  as  if  he  had  digested  a 
whole  library  of  Essays  and  Ser- 
mons] You  leave  your  shillings 
loose  on  your  table,  ready  to  his 
hand,  if  he  wished  to  buy  a  kite  or 
a  trap-bat ;  but  he  never  takes  one, 
does  he1?"  "Certainly  not — it  is 
bad  enough  that  he  should  be  a 
dunce ;  Heaven  forbid  that  he 
should  be  a  thief  !" 

"  Well,  then,  the  boy  has  acquired 
for  himself  an  idea  of  scrupulous 
honour — even  under  temptation  ; 
that  idea  came  to  him  insensibly, 
and  without  being  confused  by 
other  ideas  of  pain — came  to  him 
partly  through  the  silent  influences 
of  your  own  living  example,  of 
your  own  careless  talk  when  you 
are  not  teaching,  and  partly  from 
the  unconscious  sentiment  of  pride 
and  pleasure  in  knowing  that  he  is 
implicitly  trusted.  Now,  do  you 
not  think  that,  with  the  gifts  of 
a  tenacious  memory  and  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  point  of  ho- 
nour, you  should  as  little  fear  that 
your  boy  will  remain  a  dunce 
as  that  he  will  become  a  thief? 
Lead  him  upward  to  learning  so 
gradually,  that  you  do  not  create 
the  necessities  for  blame  which 
are  stumblingblocks  in  his  way. 
You  create  those  necessities  if  you 
ask  him  to  do  what  you  know 
he  cannot  do.  Quick  and  bril- 
liant like  yourself  you  cannot  make 
him,  but  you  can  easily  make 
him  solid  and  judicious.  Look 
round  the  world ;  for  one  man 
who  wins  high  place  in  it  through 
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quickness  and  brilliancy,— do  you    tainly,  the  boy  never  ripened  into 

a  wit  or  a  poet,  he  took  honours  at 


not  count  twenty  men  who  have 
achieved  positions  more  enviable 
through  solidity  and  judgment1? 
Now,  let  me  call  in  your  boy  ;  you 
shall  hear  him  repeat  a  fable  which 
he  has  learned  by  heart  in  less  time 
than  he  could  learn  two  lines  of  the 
'Propria  quae  maribus/  and  you 
will  at  once,  when  you  hear  him, 
divine  the  reason  why."  The  boy 
is  called  in.  He  begins,  at  first 
hesitatingly  and  shyly,  to  repeat 
the  fable  of  "  The  Hare  and  the 
Tortoise."  But  scarcely  has  he  got 
through  three  lines  before  the  friend 
cries  out,  "  Capital  !  well  remem- 
bered;" the  boy's  face  begins  to 
brighten  —  his  voice  gets  more  ani- 
mated —  the  friend  shows  the  live- 
liest interest  in  the  story,  and  espe- 


the University,  and  now  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  safest  and 
soundest  consulting  lawyers  at  the 
Chancery  bar.  May  his  father,  who 
still  lives,  see  his  son  on  the  road 
to  the  Woolsack  ! 

It  is  true  that  in  great  public 
schools  this  study  of  individuals  is 
scarcely  possible  ;  the  schoolmaster 
cannot  be  expected  to  suit  and 
humour  his  system  so  as  to  fit  into 
each  boy's  peculiar  idiosyncrasy. 
He  has  to  deal  with  large  masses 
by  uniform  discipline  and  routine. 
But  in  large  masses  the  broad  ele- 
ments of  human  nature  are  still 
more  conspicuously  active  than  they 
are  in  individuals.  Sentiments 
weak  or  inert  in  the  one  breast,  are 
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daily  in  the  success  of  the  tortoise,     strong  and  prevalent  in  numbers. 
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and  at  the  close  exclaims,  "  Boy,  if 
I  had  your  memory,  I  would  master 
all  that  is  worth  the  remembering. 
Think,  as  long  as  you  live,  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise,  and  —  let  the 
hare  jeer,  the  tortoise  will  win  the 
race." 

"I  don't  flatter  him,  you  see," 
whispered  the  friend  to  the  father. 
"I  don't  tell  him  that  he  is  the 
hare  —  I  tell  him  frankly  that  he  is 
the  tortoise,  and  can't  afford  to  lose 
an  inch  of  the  way.  (Aloud)—  And 
now,  my  boy,  if  we  are  to  beat  the 
hare,  we  must  get  through  the 
'  Propria  quae  maribus,'  but  we  must 


And  if  it  be  true  that  suscepti 
bility  to  praise  is  common  to 
human  beings,  susceptibility  to 
praise  will  be  more  vividly  the 
attribute  of  a  multitude  than  it  will 
be  of  any  individual  chosen  at 
random.  Therefore,  the  more  the 
agency  of  praise  is  admitted  into 
large  schools,  the  higher  the  level 
of  aspiration  and  performance  will 
become.  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
any  miscellaneous  assemblage  the 
moral  features  in  common  will 
have  much  more  parity  than  the 
mental.  Superior  abilities  are 
necessarily  rare  in  a  school  as  in 


get  through  it,  like  the  tortoise,  the  world,  and  (so  far  as  display  of 
inch  by  inch  :  your  father  will  not  intellect  is  concerned)  superior  abi 
set  you  more  than  one  line  at 


time,  and  will  give  you  your  own 
time  to  learn  it;  and  as  I  know 
that  a  more  honest  honourable  boy 
does  not  exist,  so  we  trust  to  you 
to  say  when  you  find  that  one  line 
is  too  little — that  the  pain  of  learn- 
ing more  is  not  equal  to  the  plea- 
sure of  getting  on,  and  catching  up 
the  hare ;  and  by  the  end  of  a 
month  we  shall  have  you  asking  to 
learn  a  dozen  lines.  Meanwhile, 
fasten  your  whole  mind  upon  one 
line." 

The  boy  smiled  ;  the  father  saw 
the  smile,  and  embraced  him.  The 
hint  was  taken — and  though,  cer- 


lities  alone  can  attract  the  precep- 
tor's praise.  For  he  does  not,  in 
fact,  praise  eminent  talent  who  ac- 
cords an  equal  praise  to  mediocrity. 
But  there  is  some  lamentable  fault 
in  the  whole  tuition  of  the  school 
if  there  be  not  a  general  sentiment 
among  the  pupils,  favourable  to 
integrity,  honour,  and  truth,  shared 
alike  by  the  dull  boys  and  the 
clever — that  is  (to  repeat  my  pro- 
position), parity  in  the  moral, 
though  disparity  in  the  intellectual, 
attributes.  And  here,  the  more  the 
tone  of  the  master  sustains  that 
prevailing  sentiment  of  honour  by 
a  generous  trust  in  the  character  of 
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his  whole  school,  the  more  he  will 
be  likely  to  attain  the  cardinal  end 
of  all  wholesale  education — viz., 
the  training  and  development  of 
honourable  and  truthful  men.  For 
the  best  kind  of  praise  either  to 
man  or  boy  is  that  which  is  implied 
in  a  liberal  confidence.  A  head- 
master under  whom  one  of  our 
Eublic  schools  rose  into  rapid  cele- 
rity, acted  on  this  theory  with  the 
happiest  results.  There  was  a 
compliment,  a  eulogium,  encourag- 
ing to  his  whole  school  in  his 
answer  to  some  boy,  who,  telling 
him  a  story  the  veracity  of  which 
might  have  been  deemed  doubtful 
by  a  suspicious  pedagogue,  said,  "  I 
hope  you  believe  me,  sir."  "  Be- 
lieve you !  of  course,"  replied  the 
teacher;  "the  greatest  of  all  im- 
probabilities would  be  that  any 
gentleman  in  this  school  would  tell 
me  a  lie." 

Now  suppose  the  story  had  been 
a  fib,  and  the  teller  of  it  had  been 
punished,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
punishment  would  have  had  the 
same  good  effect  on  the  whole 
school  as  the  answer  which,  in 
placing  implicit  trust  in  its  honour, 
must  have  thrilled  through  the 
heart  of  every  one  thus  brought  to 
remember  that,  though  a  boy,  he 
was  a  gentleman.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  punishment  would  have 
been  as  permanently  operative  on 
the  future  right  conduct  of  the 
culprit  himself  as  the  pang  of  re- 
morse and  shame  which  such  an 
answer  must  have  inflicted,  unless 
he  were  a  much  meaner  creature 
than  it  is  in  the  nature  of  great 
public  schools  to  produce.  If  a 
skilful  orator  desire  to  propitiate 
a  hostile  assembly,  though  it  be  the 
most  unmanageable  of  all  assem- 
blies— an  angry  mob — he  will  cer- 
tainly not  begin  by  scolding  and 
railing  against  it.  Neither,  always 
supposing  him  to  be  the  master  of 
an  art,  to  excellence  in  which  manly 
earnestness  and  courage  are  al- 
ways essential,  will  he  attempt  to 
flatter  his  prejudiced  auditors  for 
any  wisdom  or  virtue  which  they 
are  not  exhibiting ;  if  he  do  so,  he 


will  be  saluted  at  once  by  a  cry  of 
"  Gammon  !"  But,  after  all,  they 
are  men,  and  as  such  must  have 
much  in  them  which  you  can  praise 
sincerely  —  with  which  you  can 
establish  a  sympathy,  a  bond  of 
agreement,  if  you  can  but  persuade 
them  to  hear  you.  A  mob  is  sel- 
dom carried  away  against  you, 
except  by  an  error  of  reason  mis- 
leading into  wrong  directions  an 
impulsive  goodness  of  heart.  It 
hates  you  because  it  has  been 
duped  into  supposing  that  you  hate 
the  rights  of  humanity  or  the  cause 
of  freedom.  You  may  frankly 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  the 
impulse  before  you  proceed  to  prove 
the  direction  to  be  wrong.  I  have 
seen  a  mob  not  indeed  converted, 
but  rendered  silent,  attentive,  re- 
spectful, by  the  first  few  words  of 
a  candidate  whom  they  were  pre- 
pared to  hoot  and  willing  to  stone, 
when  those  first  few  words  have 
touched  their  hearts  by  an  evident 
appreciation  of  their  own  com- 
mendable love  for  humanity  and 
freedom. 

Even  in  outlaws  and  thieves 
themselves,  they  who  have  under- 
taken the  benevolent  task  of  re- 
forming them,  bear  general  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  good  effects 
of  praise,  and  the  comparative 
nullity  of  scolding.  It  is  told  of 
one  of  these  sagacious  philanthro- 
pists that,  in  addressing  an  assem- 
bly of  professional  appropriators  of 
goods  not  their  own,  he  said,  "  It 
is  true  you  are  thieves,  but  you  are 
also  men ;  and  the  sentiment  of 
honour  is  so  necessary  to  all  socie- 
ties of  men,  that — but  you  know 
the  proverb,  '  Honour  among 
thieves.'  It  is  that  sentiment 
which  I  appeal  to  and  rely  upon 
when  I  ask  you  to  abandon  your 
present  mode  of  life,  and,  by  a  tenth 
part  of  the  same  cleverness  in  an 
honest  calling  which  you  manifest 
in  your  present  calling,  acquire  from 
all  men  the  confidence  I  am  about 
to  place  in  you.  Yes,  confidence  ! 
and  confidence  what  in  1 — the  very 
thing  you  have  hitherto  slighted, 
honesty.  Here  is  a  five -pound 
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note.  I  want  to  have  change  for 
it.  Let  any  one  among  you  take 
the  note  and  bring  me  the  change. 
I  rely  on  his  honour."  The  rogues 
hesitated,  and  looked  at  each  other 
in  blank  dismay,  each,  no  doubt, 
in  terrible  apprehension  that  the 
honour  of  the  corps  would  be  dis- 
graced by  the  perfidy  of  whatever 
individual  should  volunteer  an  ex- 
ample of  honesty.  At  last  one 
raggamuffin  stepped  forward,  receiv- 
ed the  note,  grinned,  and  vanished. 
The  orator  calmly  resumed  his  dis- 
course upon  the  pleasures  and 
profits  to  be  found  in  the  exercise 
of  that  virtue  which  distinguishes 
between  meum  and  tuum.  But  he 
found  his  audience  inattentive,  dis- 
tracted, anxious,  restless.  Would 
the  raggamufiin  return  with  the 
change?  What  eternal  disgrace 
to  them  all  if  he  did  not,  and  how 
could  they  hope  that  he  would1? 
The  moments  seemed  to  them 
hours.  At  length — at  length  their 
human  breasts  found  relief  in  a 
lusty  cheer.  The  raggamufiin  had 
reappeared  with  the  change.  There 
was  honour  even  among  thieves. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  if 
praise  be  thus  efficacious  with 
rogues,  it  may  be  as  well  to  spend 
a  little  more  of  it  among  honest 
men.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  philanthropists,  especially  of 
the  softer  sex,  who  so  lavish  the 
cream  of  human  kindness  on  the 
bad  that  they  have  only  the  skim- 
med milk  left  for  the  good,  and 
even  that  is  generally  kept  till  it  is 
sour. 

All  men  who  do  something  toler- 
ably well,  do  it  better  if  their  ener- 
gies are  cheered  on.  And  if  they 
are  doing  something  for  you,  your 
praise  brings  you  back  a  very  good 
interest.  Some  men,  indeed,  can 
do  nothing  good  without  being 
braced  by  encouragement — it  is  true, 
that  is  a  vanity  in  them.  But  we 
must  be  very  vain  ourselves  if  the 
vanity  of  another  seriously  irritates 
our  own.  The  humours  of  men  are, 
after  all,  subjects  more  of  comedy 
than  of  solemn  rebuke.  And  van- 
ity is  a  very  useful  humour  on  the 
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stage  of  life.  It  was  the  habit  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  to  say  to  his 
sitter,  "  Praise  me,  sir,  praise  me  : 
how  can  I  throw  any  animation 
into  your  face  if  you  don't  choose 
to  animate  me?"  And  laughable 
as  the  painter's  desire  of  approba- 
tion might  be,  so  bluntly  expressed, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sitter  who 
took  the  hint  got  a  much  better 
portrait  for  his  pains.  Every  actor 
knows  how  a  cold  house  chills  him, 
and  how  necessary  to  the  full  sus- 
tainment  of  a  great  part  is  the 
thunder  of  applause.  I  have  heard 
that  when  the  late  Mr  Kean  was 
performing  in  some  city  of  the 
United  States,  he  came  to  the  man- 
ager at  the  end  of  the  third  act  and 
said,  "  I  can't  go  on  the  stage  again, 
sir,  if  the  Pit  keeps  its  hands  in  its 
pockets.  Such  an  audience  would 
extinguish  JStna." 

And  the  story  saith  that  the 
manager  made  his  appearance  on 
the  stage,  and  assured  them  that 
Mr  Kean,  having  been  accustomed 
to  audiences  more  demonstrative 
than  was  habitual  to  the  severer 
intelligence  of  an  assembly  of  Ame- 
rican citizens,  mistook  their  silent 
attention  for  disapprobation  ;  and, 
in  short,  that  if  they  did  not  ap- 
plaud as  Mr  Kean  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  applauded,  they  could 
not  have  the  gratification  of  seeing 
Mr  Kean  act  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  act.  Of  course  the  audience 
— though,  no  doubt,  with  an  elated 
sneer  at  the  Britisher's  vanity — 
were  too  much  interested  in  giving 
him  fair-play  to  withhold  any  longer 
the  loud  demonstration  of  their 
pleasure  when  he  did  something  to 
please  them.  As  the  fervour  of  the 
audience  rose,  so  rose  the  genius  of 
the  actor,  and  the  contagion  of  their 
own  applause  redoubled  their  en- 
joyment of  the  excellence  it  contri- 
buted to  create. 

Fortunately,  all  of  us  do  not  re- 
quire loud  clapping  of  hands  or 
waving  of  white  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Science  and  letters  have  a 
self-love  which  would  be  frightened 
aad  shocked  at  the  plaudits  which 
invigorate  the  spirits  of  the  actor 
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and  the  orator.  Still  even  science, 
with  all  its  majesty,  has  a  pain  in 
being  scolded,  and  a  pleasure  in  be- 
ing praised.  The  grand  Descartes, 
modestest  of  men,  who  wished  to 
live  in  a  town  where  he  should 
not  be  known  by  sight,  felt  so  keen 
an  anguish  at  the  snubbings  and 
censures  his  writings  procured  him, 
that  he  meditated  the  abandonment 
of  philosophy  and  the  abjuration  of 
his  own  injured  identity  by  a  change 
of  name.  Happily  for  mankind, 
some  encouraging  praises  came  to 
his  ears,  and  restored  the  equili- 
brium of  his  self-esteem, — vanity 
(if  all  pleasure  in  approbation  is  to 
be  so  called)  reconciling  him  once 
more  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom. 

But  it  is  in  the  commerce  of  pri- 
vate life  —  in  our  dealings  with 
children,  servants,  friends,  and 
neighbours — that  I  would  venture 
the  most  to  recommend  some  soft- 
ening and  mitigation  of  that  old 
English  candour  which  consists  in 
eternally  telling  us  our  faults,  but 
having  too  great  a  horror  of  com- 
pliments ever  to  say  something 
pleasant  as  to  our  merits. 

We  cannot  be  always  giving  in- 
struction, however  preceptorial  and 
admonitory  our  dispositions  may 
be ;  but  if  we  have  given  a  harm- 
less pleasure,  it  is  not  altogether  a 
day  lost  to  the  wisest  of  us.  To 
send  a  child  to  his  bed  happier, 
with  a  thanksgiving  heartier,  he 
knows  not  why,  to  the  Author  of 
all  blessings,  and  a  livelier  fondness 
in  his  prayer  for  his  parents  ; — to 
cheer  the  moody  veteran,  who  deems 
the  young  have  forgotten  him,  with 
a  few  words  that  show  remem- 
brance of  what  he  has  done  in  his 
generation  ; — to  comfort  the  dis- 
pirited struggler  for  fame  or  inde- 
pendence, in  the  moment  of  fall  or 
failure,  with  a  just  commendation 
of  the  strength  and  courage  which, 
if  shown  in  the  defeat  of  to-day,  are 
fair  auguries  of  success  on  the  mor- 
row ; — all  this  may  not  be  so  good 
as  a  sermon.  But  it  is  not  every 
one  who  has  the  right  or  capacity 
to  preach  sermons  ;  and  any  one  is 
authorised  and  able  to  do  all  this. 
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As  Seneca  so  beautifully  expresses 
it— 

"  Utcunque  homo  est  ibi  beneficio  locus." 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  habit 
of  seeking  rather  to  praise  than  to 
blame  operates  favourably  not  only 
on  the  happiness  and  the  temper, 
but  on  the  whole  moral  character 
of  those  who  form  it.  It  is  a  great 
corrective  of  envy,  that  most  com- 
mon infirmity  of  active  intellects 
engaged  in  competitive  strife,  and 
the  immediate  impulse  of  which  is 
always  towards  the  disparagement 
of  another ;  it  is  also  a  strong 
counterbalancing  power  to  that 
inert  cynicism  which  is  apt  to  creep 
over  men  not  engaged  in  competi- 
tion, and  which  leads  them  to  de- 
base the  level  of  their  own  human- 
ity in  the  contempt  with  which  it 
regards  what  may  be  good  or  great 
in  those  who  are  so  engaged.  In 
short,  a  predisposition  to  see  what 
is  best  in  others  necessarily  calls 
out  our  own  more  amiable  qualities ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  predispo- 
sition to  discover  what  is  bad  keeps 
in  activity  our  meaner  and  more 
malignant. 

Perhaps,  however,  to  a  very  as- 
cetic moralist  I  shall  seem  to  have 
insisted  far  too  strongly  on  what- 
ever efficacy  may  be  found  in  prais- 
ing, and  not  painted  with  impartial 
colours  the  virtuous  properties  of 
reproof.  Certes,  a  great  deal  may 
be  said  upon  that  latter  and  austerer 
theme.  Instances  may  be  quoted 
of  little  children  who  have  been 
flogged  out  of  naughtiness,  and 
great  geniuses  who  have  been  re- 
viled into  surpassing  achievements. 
Whether  the  good  so  done  has  not 
been  generally  attended  with  some 
evil  less  traceable,  is,  I  think,  a 
matter  of  doubt.  But  that  is  a 
question  I  will  not  here  discuss. 
Granting  all  that  can  be  said  in 
vindication  of  giving  pain  to  an- 
other, I  still  say  that  it  is  better  and 
wiser,  on  the  whole,  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  giving  pleasure.  And  I 
may  be  excused  if  I  have  some- 
what exaggerated  the  value  of  praise 
and  undervalued  the  precious  bene- 
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fits  of  censure,  because  it  needs  no 
homily  to  dispose  us  to  be  sharp 
enough  towards  the  faults  of  our 
neighbours. 

On  this  truth  Phaedrus  has  an 
apologue  which  may  be  thus  para- 
phrased— 
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"  From   our  necks,  when    life's  journey 
begins, 

Two  sacks  Jove,  the  Father,  suspends ; 
The  one  holds  our  own  proper  sins, 

The  other  the  sins  of  our  friends  : 
The  first,  Man  immediately  throws 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  at  his  back  ; 
The  last  is  so  under  his  nose, 

He  sees  every  grain  in  the  sack." 


ALL    IN    THE     WRONG;     OK,    THE    TAMER    TAMED. 

A   STORY  WITHOUT  A  MORAL. 


CHAPTER   I. 


THE  old  grey  manor-house  had 
nestled  down  to  dreamless  slumber 
in  the  hollow  of  the  hills  :  the 
rooks  in  the  tall  elms  behind  it  had 
at  last  settled  into  silence.  But  the 
young  mistress  of  the  manor  still 
flitted  to  and  fro  on  the  terrace, 
slowly  and  with  soft  footfall,  never 
hastening,  never  pausing  ;  not  con- 
scious that  the  light  had  faded  and 
the  dew  was  falling.  There  was 
light  enough  for  the  dreaming  of 
such  dreams  as  hers,  enough  of  the 
warmth  of  hope  and  young  life  in 
her  heart  to  resist  a  far  graver  chill 
than  any  that  was  to  be  feared  from 
the  tepid  air  of  the  summer  night. 
Presently  a  lattice  creaked  on  its 
hinges,  and  a  voice  from  the  many- 
casemented  west  window  asked — 

"  Clare,  are  you  out  there  still  ? 
Pray,  come  in,  my  dear — you  will 
take  cold ;  and  there  is  a  letter  for 
you." 

"  A  letter  !— from  Allan  ?" 
"No;  from  Mr  Stanner." 
Having  heard  this,  Miss  Water- 
meyr  seemed  in  no  haste  to  obey  the 
summons.  For  some  minutes  she 
leant  over  the  terrace  balustrade, 
breathing  the  perfume  which  rose 
like  incense  from  the  great  bed  of 
valley  lilies  under  the  wall.  In  the 
porch  she  paused  again — the  honey- 
suckles seemed  so  peculiarly,  so  be- 
wilderingly  sweet  to-night,  as  if 
reminding  her  of  past  joy,  and  pro- 
phesying to  her  of  joy  to  be.  So 
it  appeared  at  first ;  but  she  paused 
too  long,  till  her  heart  seemed  sud- 


denly to  sink  within  her.  Perhaps 
some  unrecognised  instinct  warned 
her  that,  passing  into  the  house  to- 
night, she  passed  over  one  of  those 
boundary-lines  of  life  which  we 
cross  unconsciously,  and  only  per- 
ceive when  we  look  back  upon 
them  from  a  distance. 

"  You  are  shutting  out  the  twi- 
light early,  are  you  not,  auntie  V 
she  asked,  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  and  finding  that  the  lamp 
had  been  brought  in,  and  that  a 
servant  was  letting  fall  the  cur- 
tains. 

"  Auntie" — a  placid-looking  old 
lady,  dressed  with  somewhat  of  the 
quaint  gravity  of  old  ladies  of  an 
olden  time,  which  made  her  look 
peculiarly  in  keeping  with  the  large, 
low,  oak  -  wainscoted  and  oak-raf- 
tered room — smiled. 

"  Your  thoughts  must  have  been 
pleasant  to-night,  Clare  :  it  is  very 
late ;  for  the  last  hour  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  to  do  even  my 
coarse  knitting." 

"  My  thoughts  have  been  plea- 
sant, auntie,"  Clare  said,  softly, 
seating  herself,  as  the  servant  left 
the  room,  on  a  low  stool  at  the  old 
lady's  feet.  "  I  have  been  thinking 
of  Allan — of  how  sweet  it  will  be  to 
have  him  home  again  at  last.  I  have 
been  very  happy  with  only  you, 
auntie,  but  still  I  do  feel  lonely 
sometimes,  and  it  is  so  long  that  he 
has  been  away." 

"  Very  long,  my  dear ;  I  hope 
that  you  may  never  be  separated 
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again — never  left  with  *  only  auntie ' 
any  more." 

*'  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  wish 
that." 

Clare's  colour  had  risen ;  she 
spoke  proudly  as  she  added,  "  I  do 
not  wish  anything  to  be  considered 
as  settled ;  we  were  so  young  then." 

Mrs  Andrews  was  silent  for  some 
time ;  when  she  spoke,  it  was  with 
some  considerable  show  of  embar- 
rassment. 

"  I  am  not  apt  to  croak,  dear 
Glare,  or  to  be  a  bird  of  ill  omen, 
but  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  warn  you 
that  you  must  not  expect  all  will 
go  smoothly :  I  mean  I  would  have 
you  prepared  to  endure  some  things 
that  will  seem  hard  at  first — very 
hard,  if  you  meet  them  in  a  proud 
spirit.  You  have  been  good  and 
gentle  to  me  always ;  still,  my  dear, 
you  are  too  proud :  you  have  a  more 
obstinate  will  than  is  beautiful  in 
a  woman,  or  consistent  with  a 
woman's  happiness.  I  wish  to  warn 
you  against  it — to  put  you  on  your 
guard.  A  woman  must  learn  to 
submit  before  she  can  be  what  she 
should  be — before  she  can  be  happy." 

"  Dear  auntie,  what  is  all  this 
about]  What  have  I  done  1  What 
am  I  going  to  be  done  to  1  •  Will 
Allan  come  home  a  tyrant  ?  Am  I  to 
learn  to  submit  to  his  will  1  He  used 
to  have  no  will  but  mine."  In  spite 
of  her  light  tone,  Clare's  heart  sank. 

"  Your  father  was  a  tyrant,  my 
dear."  Mrs  Andrews  spoke  in  a 
suppressed  voice,  glancing  round  the 
room,  as  if  conscious  of  the  treason- 
ableness  of  her  words.  "  He  did 
not  approve  of  any  amount  of  li- 
berty for  women ;  he  was  my  poor 
sister's  jailer  rather  than  her  hus- 
band :  his  jealousy  during  the 
last  years  of  her  life,  which  were 
the  last  of  his  too,  amounted  to 
something  bordering  on  insanity. 
I  have  always  thought  it  unlikely 
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that,  with  his  opinion  of  women,  he 
should  have  left  you  free,  and  an 
heiress  ;  and,  my  dear,  you  are  of 
age  to-morrow." 

Clare  took  the  letter  from  where 
it  had  been  lying  on  the  table,  dis- 
regarded till  now. 

"  You  think  I  shall  find  that  I 
am,  without  my  own  consent,  dis- 
posed of?"  she  said.  "  This  letter, 
perhaps,  is  to  tell  me  of  my  desti- 
nation, my  fate.  Mr  Stanner  gene- 
rally writes  if  he  has  anything  dis- 
agreeable to  say  :  he  is  afraid  of 
me,  I  think." 

"  As  I  should  be,  my  dear,  if  you 
often  spoke  to  me  in  that  tone,  or 
looked  at  me  as  you  have  been 
looking  at  that  inoffensive  paper." 

Clare  did  not  smile,  or  let  her 
features  relax ;  she  had  opened  the 
letter. 

"A  short  respite,"  she  said,  harsh- 
ly. "  My  guardian  only  writes  to 
say  that  he  is  coming  to  speak  to 
me  on  business  of  importance  to- 
morrow, and  shall  probably  do  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  spending  a  few 
weeks  here." 

"  They  are  going  to  spoil  all  my 
pleasure  in  seeing  Allan  again,"  she 
muttered,  when  she  was  alone  in 
her  own  room.  "  Mr  Stanner  is 
coming  to  help  auntie  play  pro- 
priety :  we  shall  be  watched,  our 
actions  observed,  and  feelings  spe- 
culated upon.  Perhaps  I  shall  dis- 
like Allan  now ;  I  shall,  if  he  seems 
sure  of  success — thinks  I  am  to  be 
won  .without  wooing  —  that  I  am 
already  won.  Mr  Stanner  might 
have  waited  for  an  invitation  here  : 
it  is  not  much  use  to  be  mistress, 
if  he  comes  when  and  for  as  long 
as  he  pleases." 

The  girlish  softness  and  sweetness 
had  passed  from  Miss  Watermeyr's 
face  :  reflected  in  the  glass  she  saw 
that  of  a  woman  who  would  have  been 
beautiful  had  she  been  less  proud. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Clare  woke  next  morning  with  a 
sense  of  something  impending  :  she 
did  not  know  what  she  dreaded, 


but  a  gloom  was  over  everything,  a 
weight  upon  her  usually  light  elas- 
tic spirits. 
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Mr  Stanner,  who  lived  at  no  great 
distance,  arrived  early ;  but  he  seem- 
ed rather  to  shun  than  to  seek  op- 
portunity f or  a  tete-a-tete  with  Clare: 
being  both  kind-hearted  and  timid, 
he  was  at  once  fond  of  his  ward  and 
afraid  of  her.  On  her  part  she  did 
not  return  his  affection,  and  held 
him  more  in  contempt  than  in  awe. 
She  had  always  been  able  to  wind 
him  round  her  finger  in  such  unim- 
portant matters  as  there  had  been 
question  of  between  them,  and  she 
was  not  herself  enough  truly  woman- 
ly to  feel,  nor  had  she  experience 
enough  of  life  to  know,  that  a  gentle- 
hearted  man,  easily  swayed  by  a 
woman's  wish  or  will  in  trifles,  may 
yet  show  himself  to  be  inflexible 
when  need  is.  Mr  Stanner  was, 
perhaps,  hardly  able  to  teach  Clare 
this  lesson — yet  it  was  a  lesson 
it  would  be  well  that  she  should 
learn. 

It  was  Clare  who  at  last  broke 
the  silence,  which  she  felt  to  be 
ominous  and  oppressive,  saying 
after  dinner,  when  Mr  Stanner  had 
joined  her  and  Mrs  Andrews  in  the 
drawing-room,  "  If  you  have  busi- 
ness to  talk  to  me  about,  shall  we 
go  into  the  library  now,  while  Mrs 
Andrews  takes  her  nap  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  but  there  is 
really  no  hurry." 

Clare  stood  expectant,  so  Mr 
Stanner  had  no  alternative  but 
to  rise  from  the  soft  depths  of  a 
luxurious  chair  into  which  he  had 
just  sunk  with  a  sigh  of  content, 
and  follow  her  from  the  room. 

"  It  is  very  warm  this  afternoon 
— very  warm,  upon  my  word  ! " 

Thus  Mr  Stanner  broke  the  si- 
lence which  had  ensued  when  he 
and  Clare  were  seated ;  he  drew  out 
his  handkerchief,  passed  it  across 
his  forehead,  and  glanced  furtively 
at  his  fair  ward  as  he  repeated  his 
assertion. 

"  I  feel  it  is  something  unplea- 
sant that  you  have  to  tell  me," 
Clare  said.  "  You  need  not  be 
afraid  to  speak  ;  no  doubt  I  shall 
be  able  to  bear  what  you  may  have 
to  communicate." 

"  '  Unpleasant ! '  oh,  by  no  means 
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— at  least,  not  necessarily  so.  'Afraid 
to  speak  ! '  why  should  I  be,  my 
dear  young  lady?  You  have  no 
deadly  weapon  concealed  among 
the  amplitude  of  that  light  and 
pretty  dress,  in  which  you  look  so 
charming." 

"If  you  begin  to  pay  me  com- 
pliments, I  shall  be  quite  sure  that 
something  disagreeable  is  to  follow 
them." 

"  To  come  to  the  point  at  once, 
then :  You  are  aware  that  Mr 
Allan  Watermeyr,  your  father's  half- 
brother's  son,  whom,  for  brevity, 
we  will  call  your  cousin,  is  ex- 
pected home  from  abroad  in  a  few 
days." 

"  As  my  cousin  has  himself  writ- 
ten to  me  to  this  effect,  I  certainly 
am  aware  of  it." 

Clare's  colour  had  risen  at  the 
first  mention  of  her  cousin's  name  ; 
but  Mr  Stanner  studiously  avoided 
looking  at  her.  As  he  continued, 
he  became  more  and  completely 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
some  speck  or  flaw  on  one  of  his 
carefully-tended  finger-nails. 

"  Every  step  I  take  in  this  mat- 
ter I  am  obliged  to  take  without 
exercising  my  own  judgment.  Every 
step  has  been  planned  for  me.  Your 
father  left  me  the  most  minute 
directions  :  compliance  with  some 
of  his  instructions  is  a  painful 
duty.  Unhappily,  your  father  be- 
lieved that  he  had  cause  to  enter- 
tain but  a  low  opinion  of  your  sex. 
From  his  point  of  view,  his  conduct 
was  perhaps  right  and  wise  ;  from 
other  points  of  view,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
foolish — nay,  extravagant  and  mis- 
chievous in  the  extreme.  But,  my 
dear  young  lady,  much,  if  not  every- 
thing, rests  with  yourself  :  if  you 
can  subdue  your  pride  and  control 
your  somewhat  high  temper,  let 
events  take  the  course  they  would 
easily  and  naturally  have  taken  had 
you,  as  I  could  have  desired,  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  what  I  am 
compelled  to  communicate  to  you  : 
if  you  will  adopt  this  womanly  and 
becoming  line  of  conduct,  all  will 
yet  go  well." 
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u  Perhaps  for  '  womanly  and  be- 
coming '  I  might  substitute  spirit- 
less and  abject,"  interposed  Clare  ; 
"  but  pray  go  on — let  me  hear  the 
worst  at  once." 

"  If  you  will  bear  in  your  mind 
your  father's  lamentable  and  mis- 
taken views,  you  will  be  less  un- 
prepared for  my  communication. 
It  was  your  father's  desire,  that 
when  you  and  Mr  Allan  Watermeyr 
had  respectively  arrived  at  a  suit- 
able age,  you  should — according  to 
his  way  of  expressing  himself — 
enter  purgatory  together  :  he  had 
many  reasons  for  wishing  that  you 
should  be  united.  You  know  that, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  his 
friends  had  cause  to  fear  that  his 
mind  was  somewhat  affected — what 
was  sense,  and  what  insanity,  it  was 
not  always  easy  to  say.  He  talked 
sometimes  of  having  played  Jacob's 
part — cheated  Esau  (Mr  Allan's  fa- 
ther) of  his  birthright ;  then  he 
would  say,  '  A  marriage  between 
his  boy  and  my  girl  will  make 
reparation,  especially  if  she  turns 
out  like  her  mother.'  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  a  hundred  times, 
always  with  the  same  smile  —  a 
smile  that  struck  me  as  sinister — 
repeating  the  last  phrase  again  and 
again,  and " 

"  Spare  me  all  these  humiliating 
details,"  Clare  said  impatiently. 
She  had  sat  looking  out  on  the 
sloping  lawns,  down  which  the  sun- 
shine seemed  pouring  to  the  river, 
quite  still,  but  with  an  ever-deep- 
ening crimson  on  her  fair  face,  and 
a  threatening  brightness  flashing 
from  her  eyes. 

"As  the  mutual  attachment  ex- 
isting between  you  and  Mr  Water- 
meyr is  no  secret " 

"  A  boy -and -girl  affair,  which 
either  of  us,  or  both  of  us,  may 
now  wish  forgotten,"  interrupted 
Clare. 

"  I  need  not  imagine  that  any- 
thing I  have  yet  said  need  be 
classed  in  the  category  of  unplea- 
sant communications."  Mr  Stanner 
had  not  heeded  Clare's  interrup- 
tion, except  to  pause  while  she 
spoke,  and  then  proceed  as  if  she 


had  not  spoken.  "  It  is  the  way 
which  your  father  took  to  insure 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  which, 
in  accordance  as  it  is  with  his  low 
opinion  of  your  sex,  may  naturally 
be  somewhat  distasteful  to  you,  my 
dear  young  lady.  Let  me  beg  you 
to  be  wise  and  patient;  let  me 
assure  you  that  no  rash  revolt  can 
show  so  truly  noble  a  spirit,  so  true 
a  dignity,  as  a  quiet  disregard 
of " 

"  Mr  Stanner,  Mr  Stanner,  do 
come  to  the  point ! "  Clare  broke 
in,  with  a  tone  of  feverish  impa- 
tience. 

"  When  you  are  twenty -two, 
then,  in  one  year  from  to-day,  all 
that  is  now  yours  is  to  be  Mr 
Watermeyr's  —  only  yours  as  his 
wife." 

"  I  am  to  be  dependent  on  mar- 
riage with  him  for  a  subsistence ! 
I  expected  injustice,  injury,  insult, 
but  nothing  so  intolerable  !" 

"  Look  at  it  from  a  right  point 
of  view,  and  it  is  not  so  bad,  my 
dear.  A  wife  is  naturally  depen- 
dent upon  a  husband :  as  I  said 
before,  your  mutual  attachment  is 
no  secret ;  if  events  take  their  na- 
tural course- " 

"  Spare  me  this  twaddle 

Forgive  me  that  uncourteous  ex- 
pression. Is  there  more  to  hear 
regarding  my  father's  will  1" 

"  Only  this"— Mr  Scanner's  face 
had  flushed  angrily — "  if  you  marry 
any  one  but  your  cousin,  you  for- 
feit everything ;  if  you  choose  to 
remain  single,  a  small  pittance  and 
the  West-end  Cottage  will  be  yours 
— a  mean  and  miserable  provision, 
of  which,  however,  there  is  no  fear 
that  you  will  need  to  avail  your- 
self." 

"  One  question,  Mr  Stanner : 
Does  Mr  Watermeyr  know  what 
you  have  told  me?"  Asking  this, 
Clare  challenged  and  met  her  guar- 
dian's glance. 

"  He  does.  He  was  extremely 
pained  and  indignant.  If  there  is 
any  way  of  evading  the  will — if  it 
is  possible  to  settle  the  property 
on  you  unconditionally — he  is  de- 
termined it  shall  be  done.  He  en- 
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treated  that  at  least  you  might 
remain  in  ignorance  of  your  posi- 
tion. I  would  willingly  have  had 
it  so  ;  but  I  am  not  a  free  agent." 

Clare  was  looking  out  again — 
down  the  sunny  lawn  to  the  river — 
all  her  colour  had  faded  now.  Mr 
Stanner  rose.  The  girl's  fair  face 
looked  so  stony  that  he  felt  as  if 
to  address  her  would  have  been 
like  addressing  a  statue.  She  did 
not  move  or  speak,  and  he  left  her 
to  her  own  thoughts — not  sorry  to 
escape  from  her  near  neighbour- 
hood, for  the  atmosphere  around 
her  seemed  dangerous.  It  took 
Clare  some  time  even  to  realise  her 
position.  She  loved  the  old  house ; 
she  loved  every  lawn,  shrubbery, 
every  field,  tree,  dell,  and  dingle  of 
the  manor;  she  loved  it  as  the 
kingdom  where  she  reigned  su- 
preme— where  she  had  believed  she 
should  always  reign.  She  loved  it 
as  the  only  home  she  had  ever 
known — as  the  place  where  she  had 
been  born — where  her  mother  had 
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lived  and  died.  If  a  selfish  love,  it 
was  still  a  more  passionate  love 
than  any  other  she  had  known. 
She  believed  that  she  had  loved 
Allan,  not  perhaps  with  "  the  love  of 
men  and  women  when  they  love 
the  best,"  but  with  a  love  that  with 
her  had  passed  for  that  love.  In 
all  her  dreams  regarding  her  future 
he  played  a  part,  a  secondary  part — 
a  Prince  -  consort's  part,  perhaps. 
She  was  the  Queen,  the  lady  of  the 
manor;  he  her  first  retainer,  her 
serviceable  and  chivalrous  knight 
—  one  whom  she  delighted  to 
honour,  whom  she  enriched  with 

her  favours — and  now 

The  sunshine  had  left  the  lawn, 
the  twilight  had  faded  from  it  be- 
fore Clare  moved ;  when  she  did, 
it  was  to  shut  herself  into  her  own 
room,  not  to  appear  again  that 
night.  Mrs  Andrews  could  not 
gain  admission  :  Clare,  from  within, 
would  only  say,  "  Not  to-night, 
auntie  ;  I  cannot  bear  to  be  spoken 
to  to-night." 


CHAPTER   III. 


Neither  to  Mr  Stanner  nor  to 
Mrs  Andrews  did  Clare  speak  on 
the  subject  that  of  course  engrossed 
her  thoughts.  She  kept  much  apart ; 
unwonted  whiteness  on  her  cheeks, 
and  dark  circles,  that  told  of  sleep- 
less nights,  surrounding  her  eyes. 

A  few  days  after  her  conversa- 
tion with  her  guardian,  she  heard 
from  her  cousin.  When  she  had 
read  his  brief  note,  she  passed  it  to 
her  companions.  It  was  very  brief 
— only  this  : — 

"DEAREST  CLARE, — I  hope  to 
follow  this  letter  in  a  few  hours. 
How  much  is  contained  in  those 
poor  words  !  With  me  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  bring  my  dear  old  friend, 
John  Smith,  trusting  that,  for  his 
own  sake,  he  may  be  welcome — for 
mine,  not  otherwise.  Now,  in  this 
haste,  I  dare  not  allow  myself  to 
say  more  than  that  I  am  yours, 
"ALLAN  WATERMEYR." 

Having  read  this  note,  Clare  took 


no  more  heed  of  it,  though  she  had 
been  wont  to  keep  and  garner  up 
carefully  every  line  her  cousin 
wrote  to  her.  Mrs  Andrews  re- 
placed it  in  its  cover,  and  laid  it 
beside  Clare's  plate  ;  but  Clare  left 
the  breakfast-table  without  again 
looking  at  or  touching  it. 

"  Which  rooms  shall  I  give  your 
cousin  and  his  friend1?"  Mrs  An- 
drews asked,  following  Clare  into 
the  conservatory.  This  conserva- 
tory opened  from  the  breakfast- 
room  :  through  it  you  could  reach 
Clare's  special  retreat,  her  favour- 
ite sitting-room,  or  could  step  out 
upon  the  terrace. 

It  was  a  pretty  place  ;  its  many 
light  and  graceful  pillars,  garlanded 
with  blossoming  creepers,  gave  it  a 
fairy-like  look ;  it  had  been  built 
at  Clare's  wish  from  a  plan  Allan 
had  drawn  for  her.  Filling  up  a 
recess  in  the  south  front  of  the 
house,  it  was  doubtless  an  incongru- 
ous addition  to  the  grey  and  grave 
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solidity  of  the  original  architecture; 
yet  very  few  people  would  have 
wished  it  away. 

"  I  have  no  authority  in  this 
house.  Give  them  what  rooms  you 
please,"  was  Clare's  sullen  answer. 

"  That  is  foolish,  my  dear.  For 
twelve  months  yet  to  come  you  are 
mistress  here.  It  is  foolish  to  say 
you  have  no  authority." 

"  Do  you  think  I  will  stay  meek- 
ly till  my  term  expires1? — to  be 
turned  out  at  the  end  of  it  1  Mr 
Watermeyr  may  be  master  at  once 
—  means  to  be  master  at  once  : 
without  my  permission  he  brings  a 
friend  ;  let  him  invite  a  dozen  if  he 
pleases,  it  will  make  no  difference 
to  me.  I  will  find  a  home  some- 
where else.  I  will  leave  this  place 
at  once  ;  I  will  not  meet  him." 

Clare  leant  her  head  against  one 
of  the  gay  garlanded  pillars,  and 
burst  into  passionate  tears  ;  it  was 
the  first  time  that  she  had  alluded 
to  her  new  knowledge. 

"  Order  everything  as  you  think 
best,"  she  said,  when  she  could 
speak,  and  moved  away.  But  brave 
little  Mrs  Andrews  followed  her  to 
her  room,  sat  down  before  her, 
scolded  her  first,  comforted  her 
afterwards  ;  laid  thorough  siege  to 
her,  would  not  be  repelled  or  si- 
lenced. Clare's  reserve  yielded — 
the  waters  of  bitterness  gushed  out ; 
her  grief  and  her  indignation  found 
words  to  which  Mrs  Andrews  lis- 
tened with  patient  sympathy. 

"  I  say  again,  my  dear,  that  a 
wicked  man  (I  must  call  things  by 
their  right  names)  has  done  wickedly 
and  cruelly.  You  are  placed  in  a 
painful  position,  no  doubt,  but  it 
might  have  been  much  worse.  I 
say  again,  there  is  but  one  course 
for  you  to  take  ;  put  this  know- 
ledge aside,  and  act  according  to 
the  instincts  of  your  heart.  Why 
should  you  revenge  upon  Mr  Wa- 
termeyr, the  sincerity  of  whose  love 
you  have  never  doubted,  and  whom 
you  loved  before  you  knew  of  this, 
the  wrong  your  father  did  you  1  In- 
deed, my  poor  Clare,  you  are  too 
proud.  A  woman  should  delight 
to  owe  all  to  a  man  she  loves.  She 


gives  him  all  he  wants  in  giving 
him  herself  ;  between  a  husband 
and  wife  there  should  be  no  mine 
and  thine.  Indeed,  of  all  women  I 
have  always  pitied  heiresses.  I  am 
half  inclined  to  congratulate  you 
instead  of  to  condole  with  you, 
my  dear/' 

"  Suppose,  however,"  said  Clare, 
softly  and  shyly,  "  that  I  find  I  do 
not  love  Mr  Watermeyr.  And  then 
suppose  he  no  longer  loves  me, 
but  from  pity,  and  from  motives  of 
generosity,  feels  bound  to  marry  me. 
And  suppose — oh,  a  thousand  things 
may  be  true  that  would  make  my 
position  intolerable.  It  is  intoler- 
able. It  might  not  be  to  all  women, 
but  it  is  to  me.  Oh,  it  is  no  use 
talking,  auntie,  preaching  meek- 
ness and  patience — no  use,  no  use.;> 

Still  auntie's  preaching  had  been 
of  some  use ;  the  outbreak  had 
done  Clare  good.  She  did  not  sub- 
mit, but  she  submitted  to  wait — to 
meet  her  cousin,  and  mature  her 
plans. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  the 
travellers  arrived.  Clare  was  the 
first  to  hear  carriage-wheels  upon 
the  drive  that  swept  up  to  the 
west  wing  of  the  house  :  she  sat 
still,  and  gave  no  sign  ;  but  pre- 
sently her  guardian's  duller  ears 
were  aware  of  this  same  sound. 
He  rose  and  offered  one  arm  to 
Clare,  one  to  Mrs  Andrews,  saying — 

"We  shall  be  just  in  time  to 
receive  Mr  Watermeyr  at  the  hall 
door." 

Clare  had  not  meant  to  receive 
Mr  Watermeyr  at  the  hall  door — 
had  not  meant  to  go  one  step  to 
meet  him;  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  await  him  where  she  was. 
Mr  Stanner  waited  before  her  ;  she 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
yielded. 

Mr  Watermeyr  was  just  spring- 
ing up  the  steps.  Mr  Stanner 
drew  Clare  forward  to  meet  him, 
at  the  same  time  removing  her 
hand  from  his  own  arm.  Clare 
offered  it  to  her  cousin  mechani- 
cally. Clasping  it  in  both  his,  Mr 
Watermeyr  bent  his  head  towards 
her. 
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Clare  drew  back  haughtily.  "  We 
are  not  children  now,"  she  said. 

As.  she  saw  the  handsome  and 
sensitive  face,  which  had  looked  so 
happy,  eager,  and  loving,  cloud  over, 
she  felt  a  triumphant  sense  of 
power,  and  was  almost  generous 
enough  to  regret  the  having  used 
it.  Gentler  words  —  words  of  an 
at  least  ordinarily  kind  welcome — 
were  on  her  lips,  when  she  met  the 
glance  of  a  pair  of  keen  eyes — the 
eyes  of  Mr  Watermeyr' s  friend,  who 
stood  behind  him  (as  Clare  thought), 
like  Mephistopheles  behind  a  young 
and  fair-faced  Faust — fixed  on  her 
with  an  uncompromising,  it  seem- 
ed to  her  hostile,  scrutiny.  Mr 
Stanner's  cordial  greeting  made 
the  coldness  of  Clare's  more  con- 
spicuous. She  felt  this — felt  her- 
self in  the  wrong — assured  herself 
it  was  that  man's  fault.  Her  man- 
ner, when  Mr  Smith  was  presented 
to  her,  was  certainly  not  conciliatory. 

Clare  went  to  her  own  room  that 
night  very  thoroughly,  very  whole- 
somely, dissatisfied  with  herself. 
The  cloud  of  pain  had  not  cleared 
off  her  cousin;s  brow  ;  she  felt  that 
she  had  rudely  dashed  all  joyous- 


ness  from  his  home-coming.  She 
thought  over  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  years  gone  by — how  chi- 
valrous his  devotion  had  always  been 
— how  unvarying  his  gentle  pati- 
ence, even  when  he  was  quite  a  boy. 
She  repented  of  her  harshness,  re- 
solved to  try  and  atone  for  it,  de- 
termined to  meet  him  to-morrow  in 
quite  a  different  spirit.  But  on 
that  day,  as  on  the  evening  before, 
Allan's  friend,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, acted  as  the  evil  genius 
of  both  Allan  and  Clare. 

Clare  avoided  all  chances  of  be- 
ing alone  with  Mr  Watermeyr,  and 
if,  when  they  were  together,  she  for- 
got the  present  position  of  affairs, 
and,  remembering  only  how  things 
had  been,  spoke  to  him  with  any- 
thing of  warmth  in  her  tone,  or 
looked  at  him  with  anything  of 
softness  in  her  eyes,  she  immediate- 
ly became  conscious  of  Mr  Smith's  ob- 
servance, and  felt  or  fancied  some- 
thing sarcastic  in  the  expression  of 
his  face  as  he  watched  her ;  some- 
thing which,  reminding  her  of  all 
she  had  for  a  moment  forgotten, 
froze  her  back  into  guarded  for- 
mality. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Allan  and  his  friend  were  alone 
in  the  breakfast-room  one  morning 
discussing  plans  for  the  day,  after 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  left  it. 
Allan  was  leaning  against  the  wall 
close  to  the  conservatory-door,  but 
with  his  back  turned  to  the  conser- 
vatory ;  his  friend,  pacing  the  room 
with  a  sharp  jerky  step,  betraying 
an  excessive  irritability  either  of 
mood  or  of  temperament,  stopped 
before  him  now  and  again. 

"  Miss  Watermeyr  refuses  to  go 
on  the  water  with  us  ? "  he  asked. 

"  She  thinks  it  will  be  too  hot." 

"  With  such  a  breeze,  and  a 
cloudy  sky !  Stuff !  I  wonder  a 
lady  of  her  talent  could  not  invent 
a  more  veritable  seeming  inveracity; 
but  she  did  not  care  to  trouble  her- 
self to  do  so,  that  is  the  insolence 
of  it — the  intolerable  insolence  of 


it."  (The  last  words  were  spoken 
too  low  to  be  heard  by  Allan,  who 
was  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.) 

Making  one  of  his  abrupt  pauses 
before  Allan,  putting  his  tawny  face 
close  to  his,  and  his  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  Mr  Smith  said — 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  poor  boy,  you 
do  not  speed  in  your  wooing." 

"  If  at  all,  with  a  very  ill  speed/' 
Allan  answered,  looking  up  into 
the  dark  face  with  one  of  his  pe- 
culiar smiles,  womanishly  tender 
and  melancholy  for  so  resolutely- 
moulded  a  mouth. 

"I  have  no  experience  of  the 
malady  from  which  you  suffer," 
John  Smith  said :  "  I  love  you,  my 
boy,  more  than  I  have  loved  any 
woman — more  than  I  could  love 
any  woman  ;  still  I  am  obliged  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  that 
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malady.  Men  were  created  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  •  it  is  the 
temporary  subjection  to  an  inferior 
being  (which  seems  for  most  men, 
thank  Heaven,  not  for  all,  to  be  a 
phase  nature  ordains  that  they 
should  pass  through)  which  keeps 
them  lower.  I  think  I  can  give  no 
stronger  proof  of  my  love  for  you 
than  by  waiting  to  see  the  issue  of 
your  malady,  in  spite  of  the  hospi- 
table reception  —  the  most  hospi- 
table entertainment — of  my  graci- 
ous hostess." 

"  Clare's  position  is  a  most  cruel 
one.  If  she  has  not  been  perfectly 
courteous  to  you,  John,  you  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  conciliatory 
in  manner  to  her  ;  you  started  with 
a  harsh  pre-judgment." 

"  Founded  only  on  my  conviction 
that  no  woman  lives  worthy  to  be 
worshipped  as  you  worship  your 
cousin — that  she  being,  by  your 
own  admission,  proud,  was  speci- 
ally unworthy.  As  to  her  manner 
towards  me,  that  is  nothing ;  I  am 
too  ineffably  gifted  with  self-esteem 
to  be  troubled  or  ruffled  by  a  girl's 
small  insolences." 

"  If  you  can  be  lenient  in  your 
judgment  of  a  woman,  be  so  of 
Clare  ;  or  rather,  do  not  judge  her 
at  all.  There  is  no  need  you  should, 
and  you  see  her  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances." 

"  Oh,  I  will  be  most  lenient — 
pay  her  back  courtesy  for  scorn. 
But  if  she  is  going  to  play  the 
shrew  to  you,  I  shall  be  sorely 
tempted  to  play  Petruchio  to  her." 

"  John  !  " — there  was  a  danger- 
ous light  in  Allan's  eyes  as  he  spoke 
— "if  we  are  to  continue  friends, 
this  must  be  a  closed  subject.  I 
cannot  bear  it  touched  as  you  touch 
it." 

"  I  understand ;  I  can  be  silent 
and  patient  with  my  sick  boy.  But 
I  must  stand  by  and  watch  the 
game  for  you." 

Mr  Smith's  eyes  at  this  moment 
wandered  from  Allan's  face  to  the 
shrubs  and  flowers  behind  it.  A 
mischievous  gleam  came  into  them 
as  they  lighted  on  something  from 
which  they  were  quickly  averted. 
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Speaking  a  little  more  loudly  than 
he  had  spoken  before,  and  with 
elaborate  distinctness,  he  said, 

"  I  must  just  observe  this  before 
I  let  the  subject  drop.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  women  have  a 
wondrous  power  of  tyrannous  in- 
solence ;  but  I  do  think  that  Miss 
Clare  Watermeyr  is  in  this  way 
supremely  gifted.  I — but  I  know 
that  I  only  harass  you  by  my  snarl- 
ing and  carping — I  have  no  wish  to 
do  that ;  your  fair  cousin  is  a  suffi- 
cient irritant.  Come,  let  us  go  on 
the  river.  What  is  the  matter,  my 
dear  fellow]" 

At  a  slight  noise  behind  him 
Allan  had  turned  sharply  round. 
The  door  at  the  other  end  of  the 
conservatory  shut  softly  as  he  did 
so;  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  garden-glove 
and  a  freshly-gathered  rose  dropped 
midway  between  that  door  and  the 
one  opening  on  the  terrace. 

Allan  turned  upon  Smith,  fiercely. 
"  You  raised  your  voice  on  purpose 
• — you  saw  her  there  !  Do  you  call 
that  manly1?  It  was  cowardly  to 
strike  at  a  woman  so  ;  cowardly,  I 
say,  and  cruel  and  treacherous." 

Mr  Smith  looked  steadily  into 
the  young  man's  agitated  face  : 
there  was  a  reddish  glow  in  his  eyes, 
otherwise  his  own  face  said  little, 
his  tongue  nothing.  His  silence 
was  well  calculated.  After  a  few 
moments — after  a  few  turns  up  and 
down  the  room — Allan  came  up  to 
him. 

"  Possibly,"  he  said,  "  you  believe 
that  such  words  as  those  you  have 
just  spoken  serve  my  interests. 
You  mean  well  towards  me,  at 
least." 

"  I  do  believe  so,"  Smith  an- 
swered, "  and  therefore  I  am  not 
penitent." 

"I  can  only  repeat,"  Allan  re- 
joined, "that  if'we  are  to  continue 
friends,  this  subject  must  be  avoid- 
ed, and  such  conduct  as  yours  to- 
day not  repeated." 

"We  are  to  continue  friends," 
Mr  Smith  said,  evasively.  "  Now 
let  us  work  off  our  wrath  and 
vexation  of  spirit  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way,  by  making  that  model 
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of  a  boat  of  yours  fly  up  to  Willow 
Creek  in  no  time." 

"  First  I  must  have  a  few  words 
with  Mr  Stanner.  If  you  like  to 
stroll  down  to  the  river,  I  will  fol- 
low you  in  five  or  ten  minutes." 

"Good!" 

Before  he  went  towards  the 
river,  Mr  Smith  entered  the  con- 
servatory, walked  straight  to  where 
lay  the  glove  and  rose,  and  picked 
them  up.  He  did  not  know  exact- 
ly what  he  would  do  with  them — 
whether  he  would  send  them  to 
Miss  Watermeyr  by  her  maid,  or 
return  them  to  her  himself,  or  re- 
place them  where  he  had  found 
them.  He  stood  meditating,  with 
a  sardonic  smile  twitching  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  as  he  looked 
at  the  small  glove. 

He  was  thinking,  perhaps,  how 
strange  a  state  a  man  must  be  in 
when  he  so  loved  and  reverenced 
a  woman,  that  anything  she  had 
touched  or  worn  was  for  him  dear 
and  sacred.  "  To  kiss  a  glove,  for 
instance,"  he  said,  "  it  must  be  a 
curious  ceremony ;  let  me  rehearse 
it." 

He  had  just  raised  her  glove  to 
his  lips  when  Clare  came  into  the 
conservatory.  She  had  heard  her 
cousin  inquiring  for  Mr  Stanner, 
and  expected  that  the  breakfast- 
room  was  now  empty ;  she  wished 
to  recover  her  glove  before  it  should 
have  been  observed ;  her  cousin 
had  perhaps  meant  to  possess  him- 
self of  it  when  the  cynic  was  out 
of  the  way. 

"  I  believe  this  is  what  you  look 
for,  Miss  Watermeyr — the  glove  you 
dropped  a  few  minutes  since.  I 
was  just  acting  as  Allan's  represent- 
ative, and  at  the  same  time  mak- 
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ing  an  experiment  on  my  own  ac- 
count as  to  how  a  man  can  feel  when 
he  practises  such  foolery  as  this/' 

Again  he  raised  the  glove  to  his 
lips  ;  the  action  was  performed  with 
well  -  counterfeited  fervour,  with 
inimitable  though  mocking  grace. 
After  it,  with  the  same  air,  he  fas- 
tened the  rose  in  his  button-hole. 

Clare  turned  pale — only  with 
anger,  she  believed ;  but  a  curious 
thrill  of  fear  passed  through  her, 
meeting  the  eyes  fixed  full  on  her 
as  Mr  Smith  offered  her  her  glove. 
She  would  have  liked  to  refuse  it, 
desecrated,  contaminated  as  it  was, 
but  she  did  not  dare ;  so  she  took 
it,  bowed  without  speaking,  and  re- 
turned to  her  room. 

Very  often,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  her  fair  brows  knitted 
themselves  involuntarily  as  she 
recalled  that  little  scene.  She 
had  been  mocked  and  baffled,  and 
had  been  quite  passive.  For  this 
and  other  injuries  Clare  desired 
revenge. 

"  Who  is  this  Mr  Smith,  auntie  ? 
I  know  he  has  been  Allan's  friend 
for  a  long  time;  but  where  did 
Allan  pick  him  up  at  first1?"  she 
asked  Mrs  Andrews,  the  first  time 
she  was  alone  with  her. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  cannot  tell 
much  about  him.  There  seems  a 
very  strong  attachment  between 
him  and  your  cousin.  Mr  Smith 
saved  Allan's  life  once,  when  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  drowned, 
and  he  has  been  very  useful  to 
Allan  in  many  ways  :  he  is  poor, 
I  believe,  and  of  no  family  — 
fills  some  situation  at  one  of  the 
foreign  universities,  you  know,  and 
is  only  in  England  during  the  vaca- 
tion." 


CHAPTER  v. 


Clare,  desiring  to  avenge  herself, 
began  to  observe  and  measure  her 
adversary.  If  women  give  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  revenge, 
not  being  strong,  they  perhaps 
must  needs  be  treacherous.  Clare 
did  desire  revenge,  and  only  one 
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way  of  obtaining  it  seemed  open  to 
her.  Of  that  way  Prudence  said, 
"It  is  dangerous  ; "  Conscience, 
"  It  is  wrong ;"  but  Pride  declared, 
"  You  are  safe." 

Her  resolve  was  taken  one  morn- 
ing, as  from  the  breakfast  -  room 
2z 
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window  she  scrutinised  her  enemy. 
Mr  Smith  was  lounging  on  the 
terrace,  hatless,  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  morning  sun.  In  his  attitudes 
there  was  something  of  listless 
southern  grace  when  he  was  in  re- 
pose, as  there  was  much  of  sudden 
southern  fire  when  he  was  roused. 
His  head,  with  its  northern  mas- 
siveness,  looked  somewhat  too  large 
for  the  slight  and  peculiarly  flexible 
figure  ;  his  features,  though  small, 
had  something  of  coarseness  in  their 
moulding — looked  as  if  they  had 
been  worn  down  by  constant  fric- 
tion, rather  than  at  first  delicately 
chiselled :  the  mouth  would  have 
been  undeniably  fine,  almost  grand, 
had  it  not  worn  a  look  of  ha- 
bitual compression.  If  for  a  mo- 
ment this  mouth  took  an  un- 
conscious and  tender  curve,  if  the 
lips  uttered  a  noble  or  generous 
sentiment,  and  forgot  for  a  mo- 
ment to  follow  it  by  a  sneer — if  at 
the  same  time  the  shaggy  brows  for 
a  moment  raised  themselves  suffi- 
ciently to  let  sunshine  from  within 
or  without  illumine  the  eyes  be- 
neath— eyes  resembling  a  Highland 
tarn  in  depth  and  colour — then,  for 
that  moment,  an  ordinary  woman 
would  hardly  have  denied  that  Mr 
Smith  had  a  face,  if  not  handsome 
or  beautiful,  attractive  to  an  un- 
usual degree.  I  say  an  ordinary 
woman,  because  at  such  times  it 
was  a  face  of  the  type  most  danger- 
ous to  such  women  as,  of  neither 
the  highest  nor  the  lowest  order  of 
moral  or  spiritual  development,  go 
to  form  the  mass  of  womankind. 
In  it  there  was  a  suggestion  of  pos- 
sible lawlessness  and  tyranny,  which, 
while  it  would  have  repelled  a  na- 
ture of  the  highest  order,  through 
being  out  of  harmony  with  its 
knowledge  and  love  of  true  beauty, 
would  have  inspired  one  of  the 
lowest  with  unmitigated  fear,  be- 
cause such  a  nature  could  have  no 
perception  of  the  redeeming  quali- 
ties which  might  render  innocuous 
those  it  did  perceive. 

Clare,  noticing  for  the  first  time 
that  the  uncared-for  locks  on  which 
the  blaze  of  sunlight  fell  were 


pretty  freely  sprinkled  with  grey, 
was  wondering  how  this  came  about, 
what  Mr  Smith's  age  could  be,  when 
suddenly  he  rose  and  came  to  the 
window  at  which  she  stood,  the 
purpose  and  directness  with  which 
he  did  so  showing  that  he  had 
been  quite  aware  of  her  observance. 
This  annoyed  Clare,  and  she  felt 
at  once  placed  her  in  the  worse 
position. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Water- 
meyr —  a  beautiful  morning.  I  have, 
as  you  have  seen,  been  enjoying 
the  warmth  —  sunning  myself  as 
your  peacock  is  doing.  I  suppose, 
as  we  are  hostile  powers,  we  are 
privileged  the  one  to  take  the  mea- 
sure of  the  other.  I  have  allowed 
you  to  exercise  this  privilege  unin- 
terruptedly for  some  time."  It  was 
more  the  manner  than  the  words 
themselves  that  were  offensive  to 
Clare,  and  something  in  the  direct 
unflinching  glance  that  accompanied 
them,  made  her  shrink  from  enter- 
ing upon  any  engagement  of  looks 
or  words. 

She  retreated  a  few  paces  from 
the  window  as  she  answered — "  Are 
we  hostile  powers,  Mr  Smith?  I 
am  unaware  either  that  this  is  the 
case,  or  why  it  should  be  so."  Her 
tone  was  wonderfully  gentle,  yet 
it  seemed  to  have  no  softening  in- 
fluence. 

"You  use  a  woman's  privilege, 
Miss  Watermeyr — you  must  ask 
me  what  privilege,  or  I  dare  not 
name  it." 

"  Consider  the  question  asked," 
Clare  said,  making  an  attempt  to 
give  a  light,  bantering  tone  to  the 
conversation.  But  Mr  Smith  chose 
to  remain  immovably  grave,  and 
to  speak  with  harsh  severity  of 
tone. 

"  I  consider  that  you  consider 
(meaning  not  Miss  Watermeyr  in 
particular,  of  course,  but  women  in 
general)  that  to  lie  is  the  privilege 
of  your  sex.  Men  and  women  al- 
ways meet  on  unequal  terms :  from 
men  is  exacted  the  strictest  truth 
and  honour,  while  the  law  of  long 
use  allows  to  women  the  weapons 
of  cunning  and  falsehood."  Clare 
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felt  that  she  flushed  in  an  almost 
intolerable  way,  partly  from  auger, 
partly  from  a  sense  of  detected 
guilt.  Mr  Smith  marked  his  ad- 
vantage, and  continued — "Then, 
again,  a  woman  may  with  impu- 
nity treat  a  man  with  the  most 
deliberate  insolence,  even  under 
circumstances  that  make  it  doubly 
hard  for  him  to  endure  it — when, 
for  instance,  their  relations  are 
those  of  hostess  and  guest ;  but  any 
deviation  from  courtesy,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  on  the  part  of 
the  man,  is  considered  a  crime 
against  all  the  most  sacred  super- 
stitions of  man  the  individual, 
and  of  that  curious  compound  of 
amalgamated  mankind  known  as 
society." 

"  You,  at  least,  are  free  from  such 
sacred  superstitions  ! "  cried  Clare, 
in  uncontrollable  passion. 

"  True  !  I  am  at  daggers-drawn 
with  superstition,  and  wage  war 
against  these  empty  convention- 
alities." 

"Sir!  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  it  possible  to  carry  on  such  a 
warfare  under  this  roof." 

"  Madam !  how  am  I  to  under- 
stand you?"  Mr  Smith  scowled 
at  Clare  formidably  from  under  his 
brows  as  he  asked  the  question. 

"  In  any  way  you  please,  sir," 
she  answered,  too  angry  to  be  in- 
timidated. 

Mr  Smith  bowed  profoundly. 
Clare  swept  away. 

Poor  Clare  !  yet  she  deserved  no 
pity. 

Mr  Smith  wrote  a  letter  that  day 
to  a  friend  abroad.  This  is  an  ex- 
tract from  it : — 

"You  ask  me  how  I  mean  to 
amuse  myself.  In  a  novel  manner 
— in  breaking  in  a  woman,  taming 
a  shrew,  not  for  my  own  use,  but 
for  my  friend.  I  am  the  guest  of 
this  schone  Teufelinn.  This  morning 
she  gave  me  notice  to  quit ;  before 
to-morrow  at  this  time  she  shall 
have  asked  me  to  stay — nay,  more, 
shall  have  asked  my  pardon.  If  I 
describe  this  fair  shrew  to  you,  you 
will  fall  in  love  with  my  descrip- 
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tion  ;  so  I  forbear,  only  saying  that 
though  she  had  the  most  beautiful 
foot  in  the  world,  as  you  might  in- 
cline to  maintain,  I  could  not  toler- 
ate seeing  it  set  on  a  man's  neck, 
that  man  my  friend  ;  though  she 
had  the  most  beautiful  hand  in  the 
world,  as  white  as  a  lily,  as  smooth 
as  sculptured  marble,  as  soft  as  a 
mole's  skin  (a  new  simile  that !),  I 
would  not  let  it  play  with  a  man's 
heart-strings  as  with  the  strings  of 
a  harp — to  make  music  or  discord 
at  its  pleasure.  It  is  well  you  are 
not  in  my  place  ;  you  would  fall  a 
victim  at  once  ;  you  would  rave  of 
her  wonderful  eyes,  her  sunshine- 
spun  hair,  her  teeth,  lips,  chin  ;  her 
brow  would  dazzle  you  blind  by  its 
whiteness,  and  the  changing  rose  of 

her  cheek  would Are  you  not 

dying  with  longing  and  envy1?  I 
hope  so." 

Clare  had  a  miserable  day.  From 
her  window  up-stairs,  in  her  usual 
sitting-room,  she  did  not  feel  safe 
from  the  observations  of  her  auda- 
cious guest ;  she  noted  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  her  cousin  and  his 
friend.  Again  that  morning  they 
were  upon  the  river.  Mr  Smith 
appeared  to  have  a  passion  for 
rowing.  In  the  afternoon  they 
rode  over  to  the  neighbouring  town. 
She  was  not  asked  to  join  them  in 
either  expedition. 

As  she  dressed  for  dinner,  she  saw 
the  two  young  men  leaning  against 
the  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  partly 
in  the  shadow  of  the  cedar,  talking 
earnestly.  It  seemed  to  Clare  that 
Allan  was  pleading  or  remonstrat- 
ing with  his  companion,  who  pre- 
sently turned  sharply  round — his 
face  had  been  half  averted — put 
both  hands  upon  Allan's  shoulders, 
and  looked  into  his  face  with  an 
expression  which  made  Clare  think 
— "  If  I  loved  that  Mr  Smith,  and 
Allan  were  a  woman,  this  little 
scene  would  have  killed  me  with 
jealousy."  Then  she  laughed  to 
herself,  and  looked  in  the  glass  : 
she  had  an  exquisite  taste  in  dress ; 
to-day  she  had  not  been  careless. 
As  the  light  laugh  rippled  over  her 
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face,  and  chased  the  lines  of  gloom 
and  sullenness  before  it,  she  was 
not  ill-pleased  with  the  result  of 
her  efforts.  "  What  is  the  use,  if  I 
cannot  keep  my  temper]"  she  said. 
"  I  will  keep  it." 

When  she  went  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  found  all  the  little 
party  assembled  there. 

Mr  Stanner  was  saying,  "  Leave 
us  so  soon,  Mr  Smith !  indeed  you 
must  not.  You  have  seen  nothing, 
done  nothing  yet.  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  beauty  of  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  must  show  it  to  you, 
who  can  so  well  appreciate  it." 

"For  many  reasons  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  leave  so  suddenly,  but " — 
and  he  looked  full  at  Clare — "  un- 
less a  most  improbable  event  hap- 
pen, I  shall  be  forced  to  do  so. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it 
would  have  afforded  me  great  plea- 
sure to  be  longer  Miss  Watermeyr's 
guest ;  but  the  circumstances  which 
decide  me  no  longer  to  avail  myself 
of  her  hospitality  are  not  ordinary." 

Clare  pretended  to  be  absorbed 
in  Mrs  Andre ws's  embroidery.  She 
commented  upon  her  progress, 
stooping  so  as  partially  to  hide  her 
face;  then  dinner  was  announced. 

Mr  Smith  was  grave  and  sub- 
dued in  his  manner  all  that  even- 
ing ;  warmly  affectionate  towards 
Allan,  he  was  also  scrupulously, 
though  icily,  courteous  to  Clare — 
thus,  as  she  felt,  placing  her  still 
more  in  the  worse  position  :  if  he 
had  been  angry  and  insolent,  she 
would  have  been  much  more  at  her 
ease  ;  of  course  he  knew  this. 

Allan  and  Clare  chancing  to  be 
.alone  on  the  terrace  for  a  few 
minutes,  Clare  said — 

"  You  are  very  sorry  that  your 
friend  leaves  you  so  soon  1 " 

"  I  confess  I  am  very  sorry." 

"  Why  do  you  not  persuade  him 
to  stay  ? " 

"  I  cannot ;  I  have  tried." 

"  If  you  have  failed,  no  one,  I  am 
sure,  is  likely  to  succeed." 

"  No  one  but  yourself.  He  has 
determined  to  leave,  because,  for 
some  reason  he  will  not  explain, 
he  is  sure  that  his  presence  here  is 
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(to  use  his  own  words)  offensive  to 
you,  the  '  mistress  of  the  house ' — 
and  so,  in  that  way,  injurious  to 
me." 

"  He  leaves,  then,  after  all,  on 
your  account — out  of  consideration 
to  you,"  Clare  said. 

"His  friendship  for  me  is  very 
strong,  and  very  disinterested.  I 
assure  you  that  he  has  a  heart  as 
loving  as  it  is  noble,  though  you 
would  not  think  so." 

"  I  certainly  should  not  think  so, 
Allan.  Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  scare 
away  your  friend  :  I  have  no  right 
to  do  so.  This  morning,  stung  by 
some  of  his  cynicisms,  I  lost  my 
temper  and  offended  Mr  Smith. 
Shall  I  apologise  and  ask  him  to 
remain  1  I  will,  if  you  wish  it." 

"  Apologise  !  no,  certainly.  I 
should  not  choose  you  to  apologise 
to  any  man, "  Allan  answered, 
proudly. 

Clare  winced,  but  let  the  expres- 
sion pass  for  once.  She  had  spoken 
with  an  affectation  of  carelessness  ; 
of  course,  Allan  could  not  guess  her 
complex  motives  for  this  concession 
— a  concession  which  delighted  him, 
for  his  friend's  sake  and  his  own. 
It  was  too  dusk  outdoors  now  for 
him  to  see  the  expression  of  her 
face,  or  he  might  not  have  been  so 
much  delighted. 

"  But  though  I  should  not  wish, 
or  like,  you  to  apologise  to  John, 
feeling  sure  that  he  must  have  been 
at  least  equally  in  fault"  —  Allan 
continued,  after  a  pause — "  I  should 
be  deeply  gratified,  dear  Clare,  by 
your  expressing  to  him  a  wish 
that  he  should  postpone  his  depar- 
ture." 

"  I  will  do  so,  Allan — and  you 
must  take  the  consequences." 

"They  will  be  that  he  will  re- 
main :  a  word  from  you  will  be 
enough.  Shall  I  bring  him  to  you 
now  ]  " 

"  No ;  I  will  choose  my  own  time 
and  place  ;  there  is  no  hurry.  You 
said  he  meant  to  leave  to-morrow 
night " 

"  One  word  more  before  you  go 
in.  Am  I  very  selfish  in  allowing 
you  to  ask  my  friend  to  stay  1  Is 
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his  presence  really  disagreeable  to 
you  ? " 

"  I  can  tolerate  it,"  Clare  an- 
swered, with  a  laugh  Allan  did  not 
understand.  "  Now,  don't  keep  me 
out  any  longer  ;  it  is  quite  cool." 

"  May  I  venture  to  thank  you 
thus  ] "  Allan  touched  Clare's  hand 
with  his  lips.  She  withdrew  her 
hand,  not  angrily  or  hastily — the 
truth  being  that,  full  of  other 
thoughts,  she  hardly  noticed  the 
action. 

They  had  approached  near  enough 
to  the  windows  for  the  light  from 
the  room  to  fall  upon  them.  Mr 
Smith  noticed  all  the  points  of  this 
little  by-play — Clare's  air  of  abstrac- 
tion, Allan's  flushed  and  eager-eyed 
look  of  happiness.  "  What  is  up 
now  ?"  thought  the  cynic.  He  fur- 
ther thought,  as  he  presently  looked 
at  Clare's  hand  resting  on  the  back 
of  a  crimson  velvet  chair,  as  she 
stood  a  few  moments  at  the  win- 
dow, listening  tolerantly  to  Allan's 
comments  on  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  —  lawns,  woods,  river,  and 
the  distant  hills — that,  just  for  the 
sake  of  experience,  he  would  not 
mind  re-enacting  the  little  comedy 
of  the  other  morning,  substituting 
the  lady's  hand  for  the  lady's  glove. 

Presently  the  expression  of  Clare's 
face  became  more  than  tolerant — 
animated,  interested.  Mr  Smith 
stole  from  the  near  neighbourhood 
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of  the  cousins,  but  not  before  he 
had  become  aware,  with  a  curious 
thrill,  that  Allan  was  talking  of 
his  student  life,  and  of  the  varied 
and  valuable  services  rendered  him 
by  his  friend  daring  that  critical 
period. 

"  Poor  dear  Allan  !  "  soliloquised 
Clare,  when  she  was  alone  for  the 
night.  Perhaps  even  to  herself  she 
did  not  explain  this  sudden  com- 
passion. 

"  For  all  that,  even  if  I  believed 
it,  I  have  been  insulted,  insolently 
treated,  and  must  have  my  revenge." 
And  her  face  flushed  proudly,  and 
she  smiled  into  her  own  eyes  shin- 
ing upon  her  from  the  glass,  dilated 
with  anticipation  of  triumph.  The 
expression  of  her  face  changed  as 
she  continued  :  "  Allan  is  wonder- 
fully good,  wonderfully  guileless ; 
he  can  be  firm  too,  even  imperious, 
I  expect.  He  would  not  choose  me 
to  apologise  to  any  man  !  "  She  re- 
peated that,  dwelling  on  the  word 
choose.  "  I  hate  myself  for  making 
him  "suffer,  yet  I  take  delight  in 
it  too.  If  he  were  not  so  good, 
I  should  be  more  likely  to  love 
him,  I  think.  He  is  too  good  for 
me !  " . 

Then,  in  strong  contrast  to  her 
cousin's  frank,  fair  face,  she  saw 
the  dark  inscrutable  countenance 
of  Mr  Smith.  Clare  had  strange 
dreams  that  night. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Clare's  first  thought  on  waking 
was  of  what  she  had  to  do  that 
day,  and  of  how  she  would  do  it — 
whether  lightly  and  jestingly,  or  in 
a  way  that  should  make  a  serious 
scene. 

"After  all,  it  is  not  much  use 
deciding  beforehand,"  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  went  down-stairs — 
recognising  by  these  words  that  it 
was  not  her  mood,  but  Mr  Smith's, 
that  would  give  its  tone  to  the 
interview.  Mr  Smith  was  always 
up  and  out  early.  She  put  on  her 
garden  hat  and  gloves,  and  with 
basket  and  scissors  went  down  the 


terrace-steps  and  passed  the  lawn  to 
the  sheltered  rosary.  She  filled 
her  basket  :  strolling  slowly  back, 
through  a  circuitous  well-screened 
path,  she,  as  she  had  anticipated, 
met  Mr  Smith  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  river.  He  was 
passing  her  with  a  bow,  when  she 
stopped  him. 

"  Are  you  implacable,  Mr  Smith — 
unforgivingly  resentful  1  Will  you 
leave  us  to-day?  "  she  asked,  with  a 
winning  smile. 

"  I  should  have  done  so  yester- 
day, but  that  I  hesitated  to  give 
Allan  that  pain." 
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"  And  you  will  go  to-day  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly.  Having  ascer- 
tained this,  have  you  any  further 
commands  1 " 

"  I  command  you  to  remain," 
Clare  said,  laughing,  but  not,  for 
all  that,  at  ease. 

Mr  Smith  raised  his  brows,  and 
gave  no  other  sign. 

"  Shall  I  teach  you  the  proper 
answer  to  make  to  a  lady's  com- 
mand ?  '  To  hear  is  to  obey.'  " 

"  I  render  no  obedience  where  I 
owe  no  allegiance." 

"Seriously,  Mr  Smith"— Clare 
began. 

"  I  am  and  have  been  quite 
serioas,  Miss  Watermeyr." 

"  Well,  I  am  now  quite  serious. 
Will  you  reconsider  your  determi- 
nation 1  I  promised  my  cousin  that 
I  would  ask  you  not  to  go.  Will 
you,  for  his  sake,  consent  to  re- 

•  n     )) 

main  f 

"  We — Allan  and  I — hardly  need 
a  mediator.  You  have  now,  in  com- 
pliance with  your  promise,  asked  me 
not  to  go.  I  will  not  disappoint  you 
by  complying  with  your  request.  We 
understand  each  other,  I  think,  and 
things,  of  course,  remain  as  they 
were." 

"  I  ask  you,  then,  as  a  personal 
favour,  to  abandon  your  intention 
of  leaving  us  so  suddenly." 

Clare  looked  conscious  of  having 
made  an  immense  concession,  but 
she  saw  no  relenting  in  Mr  Smith's 
face,  so  she  continued — 

"  If  I  spoke  angrily,  unbecom- 
ingly, yesterday — if  I  forgot  that 
you  were  my  guest  —  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  having  done  so." 

The  ice  so  far  broken,  swayed  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  she  went 
on  to  say  a  good  deal  more  than  she 
had  intended,  or  than  was  fitting. 

"  You  made  me  angry.  It  seems 
just  now  as  if  everybody  combined 
to  insult  and  vex  and  perplex  me. 
If  you  knew  all — all  I  have  to  bear, 
all  I  expect  to  have  to  bear — I 
think  you  would  not  be  quite  so 
harsh.  I  have  no  one  to  advise 
me,  there  is  no  one  to  trust  to.  I 
have,  I  daresay,  seemed  cold  and 
proud,  unkind  to  Allan — insolent, 
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as  you  rightly  called  me.  But  if 
you  knew  how  miserable  I  am,  how 
much  I  need  help.  You  will  say, 
'There  is  Allan;'  but  he  is  the 
last  person  to  whom  I  caii*goYfor 
help.  But  why  should  I  speak  of 
this  to  you,  who  choose  to  consider 
me  as  an  enemy  1  Have  I  humbled 
myself  enough,  Mr  Smith?  Will  you 
stay  with  us  for  the  present  1 " 

"  If  Miss  Watermeyr  herself  de- 
sires, and  requests  in  her  own  name 
that  I  should  continue  to  be  her 
guest,  this  alters  the  whole  position 
of  affairs.  I  will  gladly  remain  here 
longer." 

He  had  watched  her  very  keenly 
while  she  spoke.  Though  he  had 
seen  her  colour  change  and  her  eyes 
moisten,  he  did  not  believe  in  her. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Clare.  "  And 
if  we  are  to  be  enemies,  may  I  know 
.why  we  are  to  be  so? — why  we  may 
not  be  friends  1 " 

"  I  have  your  cousin's  happiness 
more  at  heart  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,  and  you  make  him  mis- 
erable. You  received  him  on  his 
arrival  in  a  way  that  at  once  made 
me  your  enemy,  because  it  made  me 
feel  that  you  were  his.  Since  then 
have  I  not  seen  you  torment  him 
daily  1  How  then,  with  such  hos- 
tile aims — I  wishing  his  happiness, 
you  causing  his  misery — can  we  be 
otherwise  than  hostile  powers  ? " 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  suffer  no- 
thing?— that  all  the  torment  and 
misery  are  his  ?  If  you  would  but 
judge  me  a  little  less  harshly.  Will 
you  try?" 

Clare  spoke  with  something  of 
passion  in  her  appeal,  offering  her 
hand  as  she  did  so. 

Mr  Smith  took  the  hand  in  his ; 
it  was  not  gloved — the  sunshine 
glistened  on  its  snow. 

"  If  you  would  but  make  Allan 
happy,"  he  said.  "Will  you  try?" 

Clare  blushed  angrily.  Again 
she  felt  herself  mocked ;  but  she 
felt  more  than  that — something  she 
did  not  understand  :  tears  of  pain 
and  mortification  rushed  to  her 
eyes. 

"  I  cannot,  savage  and  cynic  as  I 
am,  accept  your  apologies,  and  make 
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none.  You  had  provocation  — 
There  !  I  cannot  make  pretty 
speeches.  Consider  all  I  should 
say  said  thus " 

He  kissed  her  hand ;  he  raised 
it  to  his  lips  with  an  air  of  careless 
condescension,  as  a  prince  might 
a  pretty  peasant-maiden's  ;  but  the 
kiss  could  hardly  pass  for  one  of 
careless  condescension,  or  of  cold 
ceremony.  A  thrill  of  triumph 
passed  through  Clare's  heart ;  but 
when  Mr  Smith's  face  was  raised 
again,  those  lips  had  such  a  queer 
smile  upon  them,  that  she  knew 
not  what  to  think,  so  she  smiled 
coldly,  saying,  as  she  withdrew  her 
hand — 

"  An  interesting  scene,  which  a 
spectator  would  hardly  interpret 
aright;  so  we  will  end  it,  if  you 
please/'  These  words,  and  the 
manner  of  them,  neutralised  any 
softening  influence  of  what  had 
gone  before. 

"You  mean  that  you  withdraw 
the  white  flag  of  truce  ? "  Mr  Smith 
said. 

"  Look  upon  this  in  that  light," 
she  said,  and  offered  him  a  white 
rose  from  her  basket ;  but,  as  he 
accepted  it,  he  said,  "  You  have  to 
teach  me  in  another  way  than  this, 
whether  it  is  peace  or  war  between 
us." 

They  walked  towards  the  house 
together,  silently.  Again  poor  Clare 
was  baffled  and  perplexed.  She 
felt  that  she  had  been  played  upon, 
whereas  she  had  meant  to  be  the 
player,  not  the  instrument. 

When,  at  breakfast,  something 
was  said  about  Mr  Smith's  plans, 
he  answered  briefly — 

"  The  event  to  which  I  alluded 
as  most  improbable  has  taken  place; 
therefore,  for  the  present,  I  am 
quite  at  the  service  of  the  fair  com- 
pany here  assembled.  Miss  Water- 
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meyr,  could  not  you  persuade  Mrs 
Andrews  to  trust  herself  to  our  tender 
mercies  on  the  river  ?  We  should 
be  proud  to  show  our  skill  to  you 
ladies." 

"Are  you  going  on  the  river, 
then,  Clare  ]  "  Mrs  Andrews  asked. 
"If  you  will  come,  too,  auntie," 
Clare  answered  promptly,  though 
she  had  not  been  asked  before ; 
though  she  did  not  much  like  the 
water,  and  had  no  inclination  to  go 
on  it  that  morning.  She  wished 
for  an  interval  of  peace,  and  felt 
that  her  refusal  would  be  regarded 
as  a  declaration  of  war. 

"  Auntie  was  always  rather  fond 
of  the  water,"  Allan  said;  and  the 
matter  was  settled,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  two  of  the  party  at  least — 
Allan  and  Clare. 

The  excursion  proved  a  success. 
Clare  was  gentle,  Allan  in  bril- 
liant spirits;  Mr  Smith  bitter,  of 
course,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
any  member  of  the  party,  which 
made  all  the  difference  to  his  com- 
panions. 

Mr  Smith  added  a  postscript  to 
his  letter  : — 

"  I  was  right ;  my  superb  young 
hostess  has  begged  me  to  remain 
her  guest — has  asked  my  pardon 
for  the  words  which  gave  me  offence. 
Oh,  I  shall  be  able  to  tame  this 
lioness,  and  lead  her  to  her  master's 
feet.  Tamed  or  untamed,  he  is 
obliged  to  take  her — she  is  obliged 
to  belong  to  him ;  so  I  do  a  good 
work  if  I  can  break  her  in  for  the 
'quiet  uses  of  domestic  life.'  I 
should  be  quite  confident  of  quick 
success,  only  that  I  fancy  the  beau- 
tiful creature  is  treacherous  as  well 
as  strong.  I  have  a  dim  suspicion 
that  she  is  playing  a  game  with  me, 
or  trying  to  do  so.  I  distrust  her 
sudden  gentleness,  and  shall  keep 
well  upon  my  guard." 
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It  was  indeed  playing  with  edged  occupied  themselves  much  one  with 

tools,  the  game  in  which  Clare  and  the  other  :  a  mutual  study  of  cha- 

Mr  Smith  engaged.  racter,  and  a  mutual  observance  of 

Naturally  the  two  antagonists  conduct,  were    of  course  needful. 
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Opportunities  for  this  were  not 
wanting ;  their  intercourse  was  con- 
stant, if  it  was  not  intimate.  Clare 
rode,  walked,  or  went  on  the  river 
with  the  two  friends  daily  now. 
This.change  made  Allan  very  happy; 
from  it  he  drew  all  manner  of  good 
omens,  as  also  from  the  fact  that 
Clare  did  not,  as  she  had  done  at 
first,  avoid  being  alone  with  him. 
At  such  times  she  encouraged  him 
to  talk  about  his  friend,  and  per- 
haps forgot  to  bear  in  mind  that 
from  Allan  she  was  sure  to  hear  of 
nothing  that  did  not  tell  favourably 
for  her  adversary.  Mr  Smith  was 
more  on  his  guard ;  he  let  Allan 
talk  of  Clare,  but  he  made  ample 
allowance  for  the  blind  partiality  of 
a  lover.  Among  the  cottagers  round 
he  tried  to  hear  of  her  pride  and 
tyranny,  but  without  much  success; 
he  heard  her  spoken  of  not  certainly 
with  the  intimacy  of  love,  but  with 
gratitude  and  admiration. 

"  Of  course  they  feel  bound  to — 
praise  her,"  he  inwardly  commented. 

"After  all,  if  she  could  be  brought 
to  love  Allan  as  Allan  loves  her, 
then,  I  say,  Allan  might  do  worse  ; 
but  if  she  marries  him,  as  she  will 
do,  because  she  is  driven  to  it,  be- 
cause there  is  no  alternative  which 
her  pride  could  tolerate  —  in  this 
case  Allan  will  enter  not  Purgatory, 
but  Hell  itself,  when  he  enters  the 
estate  of  '  holy  matrimony ; '  and  it 
were  better  for  him  to  hang  a  mill- 
stone round  his  neck  than  such  a 
wife.  What  is  all  this  to  me  1  No- 
thing !  only  Allan  is  the  one  being 
in  the  world  whom  I  love,  and  I 
cannot  have  him  made  miserable. 
In  one  way  or  another  I  can  pre- 
vent this  marriage,  if  needful." 

So  Mr  Smith  settled  matters  in 
his  own  mind  :  having  done  so,  he 
did  not  perhaps  reconsider  either 
his  resolutions  or  their  motives  : 
he  strove  with  might  and  main  to 
gain  influence  over  Clare.  More 
covertly  and  subtlely  than  at  first, 
and  always  on  his  guard  before  Allan, 
he  contrived  to  harass  and  weary 
her,  putting  a  sting  into  his  words  or 
his  manner  constantly,  yet  so  cun- 
ning a  sting,  and  so  cunningly  con- 
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cealed,  that  often  when  she  after- 
wards picked  his  words  apart  and 
analysed  his  manner,  she  would 
wholly  fail  to  discover  what  it  was 
that  had  wounded  her — where  was 
what  had  wounded  her.  Neverthe- 
less, wounded  she  was  often,  stung 
to  the  very  quick  sometimes,  irri- 
tated, bewildered  ;  yet  she  still  be- 
lieved that  she  was  playing  a  part, 
striving  for  the  difficult  and  only 
possible  revenge.  And,  of  course, 
the  more  difficult  the  battle,  the 
more  she  set  her  heart  and  soul  on 
victory.  She  looked  back  to  her 
former  monotonous  life  with  dis- 
taste ;  just  now  she  was  interested, 
excited  :  there  was  always  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to ;  she  could 
hardly  tell  whether  there  was  more 
pain  or  pleasure  in  the  excitement, 
but  she  would  not,  if  she  could, 
have  changed  it  for  the  life  that 
had  preceded  it.  For  the  present  she 
avoided  looking  to  any  future  be- 
yond that  of  the  next  encounter 
with  Mr  Smith,  the  next  day,  or 
the  next  week ;  how  things  were 
to  end  between  Allan  and  herself 
she  would  not  consider,  much  less 
decide. 

Even  on  wet  days,  or  during  the 
hours  that  were  too  hot  to  be  passed 
outdoors,  she  seldom  sought  her 
own  room  or  her  own  occupations 
now  ;  she  played  chess  with  Allan, 
Mr  Smith  looking  on,  losing  no  op- 
portunity for  a  bitter  witticism  or 
pungent  joke  at  her  expense,  if  it 
could  be  indulged  in  in  a  way  that 
should  not  attract  Allan's  notice; 
sometimes  she  accompanied  Mr 
Smith  on  the  piano  when  he  sang. 
He  had,  as  Allan  had  assured  her,  a 
wonderfully  rich  and  mellow  voice 
— so  much  so,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
all  the  sweetness  that  should  have 
mellowed  his  nature  had  been  con- 
centrated in  this  organ.  When  she 
did  this,  she  was  generally  subjected 
to  some  implied  reproach  for  want 
of  taste  or  of  accuracy.  Though  she 
possessed,  and  knew  that  she  pos- 
sessed, both,  Mr  Smith  could  make 
her  feel  like  a  blundering  school- 
girl in  fear  of  a  strict  master.  Some- 
times Allan  and  Mr  Smith  read 
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aloud  by  turns,  while  Mrs  Andrews 
knitted  and  Clare  idled  over  a  piece 
of  embroidery,  in  which  she  had 
lost  all  pleasure  since  Mr  Smith 
had  condemned  both  its  design  and 
execution,  but  which  she  would 
not  abandon. 

One  morning  when  they  were  so 
occupied,  Mr  Stanner,  who  did  not 
often  form  a  member  of  the  party, 
came  into  the  room,  the  county 
paper  in  his  hand,  evidently  under 
some  excitement. 

"Old  fools  certainly  are  worse 
fools  than  young  fools/'  he  said. 
"There  is  that  old  fool,  Lord 

,"  mentioning  a  neighbouring 

nobleman,  "has  married  a  ballet- 
girl — a  pretty  child  of  nineteen — 
he  being  eighty,  if  a  day.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  anything  more  scanda- 
lous, more  disgraceful?" 

"  Than  her  conduct  1  The  little 
mercenary  wretch !  No,  certainly ! " 
answered  Mr  Smith,  promptly,  be- 
fore any  one  else  could  speak.  Mr 
Smith  was  peculiarly  out  of  humour 
to-day ;  perhaps  he  had  some  secret 
cause  for  exasperation. 

"  Than  his  conduct,  sir,  I  mean," 
Mr  Stanner  replied,  almost  fiercely. 
"Bringing  disgrace,  distress,  con- 
tention into  a  noble  family  !  " 

"  Rather  selfish  conduct  certainly, 
at  his  age ;  he  might  have  got 
through  his  few  remaining  years 
without  the  new  toy :  but  others 
have  done  likewise,  others  will  do 
likewise ;  no  use  to  make  a  noise 
about  it.  The  girl  was  what  the 
world  calls  virtuous,  of  course,  or 
he  would  not  have  needed  to  marry 
her.  But  it  is,  I  hold,  the  girl 
whose  conduct  is  really  to  be  con- 
demned— selling  her  youth  and  her 
beauty  to  an  old " 

"Perhaps,  poor  thing,  she  had 
,  great  temptations,"  said  Mrs  An- 
drews— « to  lift  her  family  out  of 
poverty,  ennoble  herself,  and " 

Clare  had  not  dared  to  speak. 

"  '  Ennoble  herself  ! ' "  scoffed  Mr 
Smith ;  then  seeing  that  gentle 
little  Mrs  Andrews,  to  whom  he  was 
always  comparatively  gentle,  looked 
frightened  at  his  vehemence,  and 
remembering  that  she  was  not  his 
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adversary,  he  said,  "  Forgive  my 
savageness,  but  I  think  that  any  wo- 
man who  gives  herself  away  for  any- 
thing but  mere  and  absolute  love, 
under  any  circumstances,  degrades 
herself  beyond  hope  of  redemption 
— becomes  about  the  meanest  and 
most  pitiful  thing  on  God's  earth." 

Clare's  face  blanched ;  the  colour 
fled  even  from  her  lips.  Allan 
sprang  up  and  was  about  to  speak 
when  Mr  Stanner  interposed. 
"  Gently,  gently,  Mr  Smith.  Your 
language  is  rather  too  forcible  for 
a  gentleman  to  use  in  the  presence 
of  ladies." 

"Perhaps  then,  sir,  I  am  'no 
gentleman.'"  Mr  Smith's  smile, 
as  he  added,  "  Indeed  I  often  think 
that,  with  all  my  brain-culture,  I 
remain  as  much  a  boor  at  heart  as 
was  my  father  before  me,"  reassured 
Mr  Stanner,  who,  at  his  first 
words,  had  a  sudden  and  dreadful 
vision,  in  which  figured  seconds, 
and  duelling-pistols,  and  his  own 
corpse  lying  in  a  certain  little 
glade  of  the  near  forest,  where,  if 
tradition  spoke  true,  other  such 
sights  had  been  seen  before. 

"  When  Lady ,  the  ci-devante 

ballet-girl,  is  a  widow,  it  will  be 
shown  that  many  gentlemen  are 
not  of  Mr  Smith's  way  of  thinking 
— she  will  have  many  suitors-,"  Mr 
Stanner  remarked. 

"  Mean  curs,  whom  it  would  give 
me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  horse- 
whip. By  the  by,  Allan,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  that  magazine  you  have  in 
your  hand,  I  saw  an  astounding 
statement.  Give  it  me  a  moment, 
that  I  may  read  the  passage.  Here 
it  is : — *  It  might  be  rash  to  marry  a 
woman  for  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, if  she  and  her  intended 
husband  were  both  entirely  without 
means ;  but  a  man  would  indeed 
be  a  wretched  cur  who  preferred 
an  ugly  and  vulgar  woman  with 
.£30,000,  to  an  accomplished  and 
beautiful  woman  who  had  but 
.£5000'  (so  far  so  good,  but  observe 
this  saving  clause  ;  evidently  the 
writer  felt  alarmed  at  his  own  rash 
position,  at  his  enthusiastic  un- 
worldliness),  *  sup2wsing  his  own 
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prospects  to  be  reasonably  good.1  I 
do  think  this  the  very  sublime  of 
bathos." 

"  It  certainly  seems  so  much  so 
that  I  should  charitably  suppose 
some  misprint,  or  misconception  of 
the  writer's  meaning,"  said  Allan. 
"  The  thing  implied,  of  course,  being 
that  a  man  whose  prospects  are  not 
*  reasonably  good '  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned as  a  '  wretched  cur '  if  he 
takes  the  ugly  and  vulgar  possessor 
of  ,£30,000  instead  of  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished,  but  poverty- 
stricken,  woman  who  has  only 
c£5000.  Of  course,  if  a  man  wor- 
ships Mammon  and  worldly  success, 
if  the  writer  recognises  these  as  the 
true  gods  who  are  to  be  served, 

there  is  nothing  so  monstrous  in 
,i  •  )> 

"  Any  woman,  I  am  sure,  would 
agree  with  us,  that  such  a  man, 
whether  his  prospects  are  '  reason- 
ably good '  or  not,  is  a  *  wretched 
cur.;  No  doubt  any  woman  would 
theoretically  agree  with  me  that  a 
woman  who  gives  herself  away  for 
anything  but  love,  as  necessarily 
degrades  herself  as  a  woman,  be 
she  who  or  what  she  may,  who 
gives  herself  away  for  love — let  the 
man  be  wTho  or  what  he  may,  prince 
or  ploughman — ennobles  herself." 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  Mr  Stanner 
exclaimed,  "  your  views  are  very 
extraordinary,  Mr  Smith ;  rather 
dangerous,  too.  Would  you  have  a 
peeress  marry  a  peasant  ?  Do  you 
hold  that  she  would  ennoble  herself 
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by  so  doing  ? "  Mr  Stanner  smiled 
blandly,  thinking  those  questions 
very  neatly  put,  and  quite  unan- 
swerable. 

"  If  the  peeress  loved  the  peasant, 
certainly,  yes.  Why  not1?  What 
is  a  peeress  but  a  woman,  a  peasant 
but  a  man1?  and  is  not  any  man  in 
some  way  superior  to  any  woman  ] 
So  I  say,  that  if  the  peeress  could 
love  the  peasant  purely  and  truly, 
she  would  be  ennobled  by  so  loving. 
Love  is  a  woman's  only  power  and 
only  glory.  An  unloving  woman  is 
an  incomplete,  most  poor,  and  quite 
unharmonised  creature — miserable 
in  all  senses." 

Mr  Smith's  eyes  were  on  Clare's 
face  as  he  finished — she  felt  them 
burning  there  :  hers  had  been  cast 
down  ',  she  had  shrunk  from  speak- 
ing, feeling  most  unsafe  even  when 
silent,  and  as  if  a  word  might  draw 
down  upon  her  some  intolerable  ava- 
lanche. When  he  ended,  she  felt 
compelled  to  raise  her  eyes 'to  his; 
he  was  startled  at  their  expression. 
A  new  somewhat — a  want,  a  des- 
pair— had  wakened  within  her.  It 
was  dumb  and  blind.  She  was  un- 
conscious of  it  as  yet ;  but  it  lent 
a  new  meaning  to  her  face — gave 
it  something  of  pathos  he  had  not 
seen  in  it  before. 

Nobody  answered  Mr  Smith :  Mr 
Stanner  contented  himself  with  a 
shrug  and  a  look  across  at  Mrs 
Andrews,  meant  to  express  his  fear 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  not  quite 
sane. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  longer  the  warfare  lasted, 
the  weaker  grew  one  of  the  com- 
batants ;  till  at  last  it  was  little 
but  silence  and  meekness  with 
which  Clare  met  the  attacks  of  her 
adversary,  while  towards  others  she 
became  more  and  more  irritable, 
daily  capable  of  less  self-control. 

One  morning  she  grieved  Allan 
by  a  rebuff  more  than  usually 
harsh,  for  which  her  heart  reproach- 
ed her  as  soon  as  she  had  given  it ; 
his  crime  having  been  that  he  had 


asked  her  to  ride  alone  with  him, 
Mr  Smith  professing  that  busi- 
ness would  keep  him  in  the  house. 
Allan  was  gone — Clare  sat  alone 
in  the  library,  occupied  by  bitter 
thoughts,  when  Mr  Smith  came 
into  the  room.  Clare's  heart  sank 
when  she  saw  him  seat  himself  at 
the  table  by  which  she  sat. 

"You  have  letters  to  write,  I 
heard  you  say.  You  would  like  to 
write  here;  I  will  not  disturb 
you." 
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She  pushed  the  inkstand  and 
blotting-book  towards  him  and  rose. 
Pushing  them  from  him,  he  said, 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  write 
my  letters ;  I  came  here  because  I 
wished  to  speak  to  you." 

Clare  was  forced  to  remain ;  as 
she  sat  down  again,  she  sighed  in- 
voluntarily, as  with  a  premonition 
of  weariness  to  come. 

"  You  already  think  me  savage — 
brutal,"  Mr  Smith  began.  "  I  am 
going  to  be  even  more  so  than 
usual,  if  plain  speaking  implies 
those  amiable  qualities.  I  warn 
you,  therefore,  to  gather  together 
all  your  forces,  Miss  Watermeyr." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  none  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  tired  from  our  long  ride 
yesterday — not  well  j  I  have  a  head- 
ache." 

"  You  are  dropping  the  Amazon's 
and  taking  to  the  woman's  wea- 
pons, I  see.  If  you  will  be  as 
plain  in  your  answer  as  I  in  my 
question,  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
many  moments.  How  long  do  you 
mean  to  play  with  Allan  as  a  cat 
plays  with  a  mouse  1  When  will 
you  make  an  end  of  your  sport  and 
his  misery  1 " 

"What  right "poor  Clare 

began,  but  words  failed  her.  Lash- 
ing himself  into  fiercer  indignation 
with  each  word,  Mr  Smith  deliver- 
ed a  tirade,  mostly  of  abuse  of  wo- 
mankind, and  of  praise,  that  knew 
no  measure  or  stint,  of  Allan.  It 
was  better,  he  ended  by  saying, 
that  a  thousand  women  should 
weep  their"  souls  out — if,  indeed, 
women  had  souls,  which  he  was 
inclined  to  doubt-— than  that  one 
tear  should  be  wrung  from  such  a 
heart  as  Allan's. 

When  he  had  finished,  and  look- 
ed at  the  beautiful  woman  before 
him — saw  how  she  was  moved  and 
shaken — even  Mr  Smith  felt  that 
perhaps  he  had  said  too  much. 

When  Clare  spoke,  the  words 
were  the  involuntary  expression  of 
thought. 

"  What  is  it  in  Allan  that  makes 
you  love  him  so  well  ? "  Again  that 
pathos  of  want  and  of  despair  look- 
ing out  from  Clare's  face. 
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"  I  love  him  because "  The 

look  he  had  met  had  somewhat  dis- 
turbed Mr  Smith — he  spoke  less 
vehemently,  at  first  almost  with 
hesitation.  "I  love  him  because 
he  is  worthy  of  lave — generous, 
just,  gentle,  firm — because  I  have 
tried  him  and  found  him  true  :  I 
love  him  because  I  have  served 
him,  and  because,  by  being  what 
he  is,  he  has  rendered  me  incalcu- 
lable service." 

"  I  wish  I  were  dead  and  forgot- 
ten," said  Clare.  "  If  I  were  dead 
and  forgotten,  then  this  idol  of 
yours  might  be  happy.  It  is  all 
bitterness  and  weariness — I  wish  I 
were  dead  and  forgotten.  For  once 
you  can  wish  as  I  wish.  I  could 
rest  if  I  were  dead  and  forgotten — 
if  you  had  ceased  to  hate  me  and 
Allan  to  love  me,  I  could  rest. 
But,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  if 
Allan  is  all  you  say,  why  cannot  I 
love  him]"' 

"Because  you  are  not  worthy 
of  him — not  worthy  to  love  him. 
Allan's  wife  will  not  resemble 
you ! " 

She  felt  humbled  to  the  dust  by 
his  contempt. 

"  What,  then,  am  I  ? "  she  asked, 
with  a  sort  of  horror  of  the  being 
who  excited  such  scorn. 

"  The  most  pitiable  thing  in  crea- 
tion, perhaps,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
mischief  of  which  your  kind  are 
capable — a  selfish,  proud,  heartless 
woman." 

"You  are  cruel  and  unjust," 
Clare  began,  trembling  like  an  as- 
pen as  she  spoke,  so  that  her  words 
seemed  rather  shaken  out  than  ut- 
tered. "  You  know  nothing  of  me, 
for  from  the  first  your  eyes  have 
been  darkened  by  hateful  preju- 
dice. I  am  not  heartless — I  feel 
that  I  could  love ;  and  if  I  loved,  I 
would  rejoice  to  lose  myself  in 
what  I  loved — to  have  my  pride 
trampled  out  of  me.  But  how 
can  I  love  Allan  in  this  way — 
Allan,  who  is  always  at  my  feet, 
and  has  no  will  but  mine  1  If  I  am 
a  tyrant,  he  makes  me  one  :  if  he 
were  more  manly,  I  could  be  more 
womanly." 
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"  You  could  perhaps  more  easily 
(for  instance)  love  me  for  hating 
you  than  Allan  for  loving  you/' 

"  Sir !  this  is  too  much  !  you  go 
too  far  in  injury  and  insult ! " 
Clare  spoke  those  few  words  after 
a  wild  struggle ;  then,  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands,  burst  into  an  ir- 
repressible passion  of  tears. 

Who  was  vanquished  now? 

Mr  Smith  found  himself  in  an 
embarrassing  position — perhaps  he 
had  never  caused  a  woman  to  cry 
before :  he  made  a  hasty  movement 
towards  Clare,  then  he  turned  away 
to  the  window.  He  was  ready  to 
apologise,  to  humble  himself,  to 
do  anything  to  stop  that  passionate 
weeping;  but  while  he  looked  out 
on  the  terrace,  and  pondered  what 
he  could  say  or  do,  he  heard  the 
room  door  close :  he  looked  round 
— Clare  was  gone. 

Mr  Smith  appeared  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  think  about ;  as  he 
thought,  the  expression  of  his  face 
changed  continually ;  once  or  twice 
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a  deep  red  flush  crossed  his  brow. 
He  certainly  wrote  no  letters  that 
morning,  though  he  sat  pen  in 
hand  and  paper  before  him  for 
some  hours. 

Clare  was  not  visible  again  that 
day.  The  headache  of  the  morn- 
ing was  much  worse  by  dinner- 
time; she  was  suffering  very  acutely, 
Mrs.  Andrews  said,  and  seemed  fe- 
verish. "  If  she  is  not  better  before 
night,  I  shall  send  for  the  doctor. 
It  is  a  great  drawback  to  living  so 
far  from  a  town  that  one  is  so 
far  from  good  medical  aid.  Clare 
cannot  endure  our  village  practi- 
tioner." 

"  Is  Miss  Watermeyr  subject  to 
attacks  similar  to  this1?"  Mr  Smith 
asked. 

"  She  used  to  be ;  but  they  were 
generally  brought  on  by  agitation 
and  excitement  of  a  painful  kind — 
such  as,  poor  child,"  Mrs  Andrews 
added,  turning  to  Allan,  "  she  used 
to  have  far  too  much  of  in  her  fa- 
ther's lifetime." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Clare  was  ill  for  a  few  days — not 
dangerously  or  seriously ;  but  when 
she  came  down-stairs  again,  every- 
body thought  her  wonderfully  al- 
tered in  so  short  a  time — pale  and 
thin,  and  altogether  subdued  in 
look  and  manner.  During  her  ill- 
ness, Allan  did  not  find  much  con- 
solation in  Mr  Smith's  society. 
Mr  Smith  was  moody  and  bitter 
beyond  his  wont — tormented  by  a 
perpetual  restlessness,  which  drove 
him  out  night  and  day. 

"  Allan  !  "  he  broke  forth  one 
morning,  "  when  are  you  going  to 
end  this? — to  have  your  fate  de- 
cided ? " 

"  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  most  ungenerous  to  press 
matters,  though,  of  course,  the  sus- 
pense is  hard  to  bear.  I  believe 
that  a  struggle  is  going  on  in  poor 
Clare's  mind,  between  her  old  affec- 
tion for  me  and  her  natural  rebel- 
lion against  the  cruel  and  injurious 
way  in  which  her  father  tried  to 


insure  our  marriage.  I  feel  that 
this  is  enough  to  make  her  dislike 
me;  but  I  trust  to  time  and  pa- 
tience to  bring  back  the  old  happy 
state  of  things." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  deceive  your- 
self— beguile  yourself  with  false 
hope  and  vain  trust." 

"  Perhaps.     Time  will  show." 

"I  begin  to  think  that  I  had 
better  be  off." 

"  You  will  not  leave  us  yet — not 
so  suddenly — just  as  Clare  is  begin- 
ning to  get  over  your  ways — begin- 
ning, I  do  think,  really  to  like  you." 

"  Suppose  I  return  the  compli- 
ment, and  begin  'really  to  like' 
Miss  Watermeyr.  What  then  ?  " 

"My  dear  old  fellow,  I  should 
be  glad."  Allan  met  his  friend's 
look  with  such  a  clear  brow,  such  a 
friendly  eye,  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  doubting  his  sincerity. 

"-Allan,  you  are  a  noble  fellow ! 
— grand  and  guileless  as  a  knight 
of  old.  But,  my  dear  boy,  idleness 
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for  long  is  intolerable  and  impos- 
sible to  me.  I  must  go  back  to 
work  soon." 

"  Let  it  be  an  indefinite  and  re- 
ceding soon,  then."  Had  Mr  Smith 
satisfied  his  conscience  by  this  light 
skirmish  on  the  borders  of  confes- 
sion 1  If  so,  it  was  easily  satisfied. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  this 
same  day  that  Mr  Smith  came  upon 
Clare  unexpectedly,  where  she  sat 
with  a  book  on  her  knee,  on  one  of 
the  curiously-contrived  garden-seats, 
in  the  profound  shade  of  the  yew- 
tree  walk  :  her  face,  as  he  saw  it  in 
profile  against  the  dark  background, 
looked  very  white  and  meek. 

"  Perhaps  if  I  free  my  conscience 
by  making  an  honourable  apology, 
I  shall  be  more  at  ease,"  thought 
Mr  Smith,  as  he  approached  Clare. 
Concluding  that  she  was  weak  and 
nervous  still,  he  begged  her  pardon 
for  having  startled  her  when  he 
saw  that  she  trembled. 

"I  am  not  on  hostile  but  on 
penitential  thoughts  intent,"  he 
said.  "  Last  time  we  spoke  to- 
gether I " 

"  Say  nothing  about  that,  if  you 
please.  Do  not  let  us  refer  to  the 
past." 

"  You  cannot  forgive  me  then  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  if  I  have  anything  to 
forgive" — and  she  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  for- 
give ! — you  have  not  only  forgiven, 
but  forgotten,  then,"  he  said,  with  a 
grave  smile  that  was  almost  sweet, 
as  he  clasped  the  offered  hand. 

"  Forgotten  !  "  she  repeated,  with 
a  vivid  blush.  "  I  have  had  so 
much  to  think  of — I  am  perplexed, 
driven  about — I  want  counsel — I 
want  help  to  do  what  is  right.  "You 
could  give  it  me  if  you  would — 
will  you  1  No  one  else  can  ;  they 
are  all  blinded  by  their  preconceived 
ideas  of  what  is  for  my  good.  May 
I  ask  your  advice  1" 

She  looked  up  at  him  ;  let  her 
hand  for  a  moment — white  and  light 
as  a  snow-flake — touch  his  sleeve. 

"Do  not  try  my  endurance  too 
far,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse,  hurried 
way. 
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"  Oh,  no.  I  am  trying,  like  you, 
to  think  only  of  Allan's  good  and 
happiness." 

He  looked  at  her  sharply;  but  in 
her  face,  agitated  and  intent,  he 
could  see  no  sign  of  irony ;  and,  in- 
deed, why  should  he  have  sought 
for  any  1 

"People  always  think  seriously 
when  they  are  ill,  I  suppose,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  proverb," — she  smiled 
a  twilight  sort  of  smile.  "  I  have 
been  thinking  seriously  about  my 
life — what  the  good  of  it  is — how  I 
can  make  it  of  any  good  to  anybody. 
I  feel  now  that  I  can  never  be 
happy,  but  I  should  like  to  make 
some  one  else  happy.  If  I  try 
with  all  my  heart — give  all  my  life 
to  it — do  you  think  I  could  make 
Allan  happy  1 " 

"Why  does  she  feel  she  can  never 
be  happy?"  mused  Mr  Smith. 

"  By  marrying  and  not  loving 
him  1 "  he  asked,  aloud. 

"  By  marrying  and  re-learning  to 
love  him.  I  did  love  him,  dearly. 
Why  should  I  not  again  ?  Will  it 
be  safe  for  him  that  I  should  try  1 
*Can  I  make  him  happy]  You 
seemed  to  think  I  could  not ;  but 
then  you  were  angry  with  me,  and 
not  quite  just.  Do  you  say  the 
same  now  ] " 

It  is  as  hard  to  some  men  to 
speak  the  truth,  when  truth  and 
self-interest  have  but  one  voice,  as 
to  others  to  speak  truth  when  truth 
speaks  with  one  voice,  self-interest 
with  another. 

"  Miss  Watermeyr,  some  demon — 
your  evil  genius  or  mine — has  led 
you  to  me  for  counsel.  There  is 
only  one  way  in  which  I  can  answer 
you, — by  showing  you  how  fit  an 
adviser  you  have  chosen.  I  warned 
you  not  to  try  my  endurance  too 
far.  I  am  not  a  man  of  iron  or 
stone" — he  possessed  himself  of 
her  hand,  and  looked  right  into  her 
eyes  —  his  hand  and  his  glance 
seemed  to  scorch  her ;  she  shrank 
from  them  inwardly,  the  more  that 
he  seemed  to  be  in  passionate  ear- 
nest ;  not  taunting  and  mocking  her, 
as  she  could  almost  have  believed 
sooner  than  believe  that  he  loved 
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her.  "Do  you  not  feel  that  you  are 
tempting  me  beyond  what  a  man 
can  endure?  Do  you  not  know 
that  you  are  trying  to  deceive  me 
and  yourself  ]  You  cannot  love 
Allan  again — you  know  that  you 
cannot.  You  know  that  you  love 
me — yes,  me !  You  do  not  dare 
deny  it,  Clare — you  do  not  dare 
deny  it.  And  I — traitor  as  I  am — I 
love  you  with  a  love  that  has  burnt 
up  the  unselfish  love  of  which  I 
made  my  boast — a  love  of  which  it 
is  shame  for  me  to  speak,  and  for 
you  to  hear  :  but  I  love  you,  Clare, 
I  love  you."  Having  wrung  her 
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hands  in  his  till  she  could  have 
screamed  with  agony,  he  threw 
them  from  him  and  left  her — left 
her  literally  stunned  and  breathless. 

For  a  long  time — she  could  not 
tell  how  long — she  remained  where 
he  had  left  her;  then,  like  one 
who  has  had  a  blow  and  got  a  great 
hurt — cold,  sick,  bewildered — she 
groped  her  way  through  the  shade 
and  the  blinding  sunshine  till  she 
gained  her  own  room. 

He  loved  her !  Well !  Was  the 
consciousness  —  either  for  hate's 
sake,  as  revenge — or  for  love's  sake, 
as  satisfaction — sweet  ? 


CHAPTER  X. 


Allan,  meeting  Mr  Smith  just 
after  his  interview  with  Clare,  could 
not  help  noticing  the  unusual  ex- 
citement shown  in  his  face  and 
manner. 

To  Allan's  question  as  to  what 
was  the  matter,  Mr  Smith  answered 
— "I  have  been  tempted  by  the 
devil,  and  the  devil  had  the  better 
of  me.  Do  not  touch  me,  boy — let 
me  go." 

But  Allan,  who  did  not  know  if 
this  were  earnest  or  some  bitter  jest, 
passed  his  arm  through  his  friend's, 
and  held  him  fast. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  Some- 
thing, I  am  sure.  Do  not  jest  with 
me.  Tell  me  what  has  happened1?" 

"  A  mere  trifle — a  most  ordinary 
occurrence.  A  man  who  thought 
himself  of  stainless  honour  and  dis- 
interestedness, has  proved  himself 
a  selfish  traitor.  A  mere  trifle. 
Quite  a  jesting  matter." 

Mr  Smith  laughed. 

"  We  are  long  past  the  dog-days, 
or  I  should  be  alarmed  for  your 
sanity,  "Allan  said. 

"I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Allan." 

"  John,  my  dear  fellow,  speak  to 
me  soberly.  What  has  occurred  ? 
Have  you  had  bad  news  1  To  whom 
did  you — who  is  the  traitor  1" 

"  Listen  and  judge."  But  Mr 
Smith  paused  awhile,  choking  down 
some  pang  of  bitterness,  before  he 
continued.  "  I  am  just  come  from 
your  cousin  Clare.  I  found  her  in 


the  yew  walk,  and  left  her  there.  I 
love  her  ;  I  have  told  her  so."  He 
looked  in  Allan's  face — it  whitened 
to  the  lips,  and  the  features  sharp- 
ened. 

"And  Clare?"  was  aU  Allan 
said. 

"  Loves  me.  Beggar  and  black- 
guard as  I  am,  she  loves  me." 

"She  told  you  so?" 

"  Let  me  remember.  No,  not  in 
words." 

"  But  you  do  not  doubt  it  ? " 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it.  Take  your 
hand  from  my  arm,  boy;  let  me  go." 

Allan  paid  no  heed  ;  arm  in  arm 
they  walked  on  in  silence  ;  a  low, 
sardonic,  self-scorning  laugh  from 
Mr  Smith  was  the  first  sound  that 
broke  this  silence. 

"  You  have  been  amusing  your- 
self at  my  expense  in  rather  a  sorry 
manner!"  Allan  said,  as  this  sound 
roused  him  from  the  sort  of  night- 
mare in  which  he  had  been  walking, 
and  raised  a  sudden  hope  in  his 
mind. 

"  Would  to  God  it  were  so !  It 
is  not.  Let  me  go — I  say,  let  me 
go.  I  shall  hate  you  now,  Allan; 
now  I  have  injured  you.  Let  me 
go."  Mr  Smith  spoke  fiercely,  and 
struggled  to  release  his  arm  from 
Allan's  hold ;  but  the  clutch  that 
held  him,  mechanical  and  almost 
involuntary  as  it  was,  was  like  the 
convulsive  clutch  of  the  dying ;  he 
could  not  escape  from  it. 
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"  You  shall  not  hate  me !"  Allan 
said,  firmly.  "  I  will  let  you  go, 
for  I  want  time  to  think — but  not 
till  you  have  promised  to  do  no- 
thing rash — to  sleep  under  that 
roof  at  least  one  night  longer." 

"  I  promise  anything  to  get  away 
from  you."  Allan's  hold  relaxed, 
and  Mr  Smith  was  off  towards 
the  river.  A  few  moments  after- 
wards, a  boat  shot  swiftly  forth  from 
the  alder  creek.  Allan  watched  it 
fly  down  the  river,  disappearing,  to 
appear  again  in  one  shining  reach 
after  another.  Allan  watched  with- 
out knowing  that  he  watched :  the 
rhythm  of  the  oars  gave  rhythm  to 
his  thoughts — if  what  went  on  with- 
in him,  beating  in  his  brain,  ham- 
mering at  his  heart,  could  be  called 
thought. 

Of  course  there  was  pain,  exceed- 
ing bitter  pain,  dominating  all. 

The  river  looked  like  a  chain  of 
pools  reflecting  the  last  light  of  day, 
while  darkness  had  settled  down 
upon  the  woods  and  plain,  when  the 
boat  came  back.  Allan  had  seen 
it,  a"  black  speck  upon  the  gleaming 
water,  a  long  way  off :  he  was  at 
the  landing-place  when  it  came  in. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  back  at  last 
— the  river  is  not  safe  in  this  un- 
certain light."  He  helped  to  moor 
the  boat,  then  led  the  way  to  the 
house.  Mr  Smith  staggered  rather 
than  walked.  Allan  was  not  sorry 
to  see  how  thoroughly  used  up  and 
tamed  he  was.  When  they  entered 
the  library,  Mr  Smith  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  laid  his  folded  arms  on 
the  table,  and  his  head  upon  them : 
he  had  not  spoken. 

Leaving  him  so,  Allan  went  to 
look  for  Clare.  Till  dusk  she  had 
been  locked  into  her  own  room  ;  by 
that  time  the  storm  had  spent  itself 
for  the  present ;  she  had  washed 
out  the  worst  sting  and  stain, 
quenched  the  first  burning  sense  of 
insult,  and  was  comparatively  calm. 
Allan  found  her  in  the  unlighted 
drawing-room,  to  which  she  had 
come  for  space  to  move  and  breathe. 
Several  of  the  many  lattices  were 
open  wide,  the  stars  looked  in  upon 
her,  the  summer  wind  whispered  to 
her — without  all  was  peaceful,  with 
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a  holy  peace.  Clare  had  walked  to 
and  fro  till  she  was  tired  ;  she  was 
leaning  in  one  of  the  windows, 
looking  out,  when  Allan  came  in  : 
he  was  close  to  her  before  she  knew 
it.  They  could  each  see  the  other's 
face  by  the  starlight,  as  they  stood 
there  close  to  the  window ;  pale, 
resolute  young  faces  were  both. 

"Sister  Clare,  my  poor  little 
sister  Clare,"  Allan  said,  speaking 
to  her,  as  he  had  never  spoken 
before,  as  a  gentle -hearted  elder 
brother  to  a  suffering  sister. 

With  a  low  cry  Clare  leant  to- 
wards him — he  opened  his  arms — 
she  rested  her  head  against  his 
breast ;  there  he  held  her  pressed 
against  his  heart,  as  he  thought,  for 
the  last  time. 

Clare  clung  to  him,  and  her  tears 
fell  again,  but  very  softly ;  she  was 
soothed  and  comforted — inexpres- 
sibly soothed  and  comforted;  and 
yet  something  in  Allan's  tone,  some- 
thing in  his  face,  seemed  to  pene- 
trate to  her  heart's  core,  paining  her 
with  such  aching,  boding  pain  as 
one  feels  when  a  loved  voice  says, 
"  Farewell,"  and  we  know  that  for 
us  can  be  no  well-faring  when  that 
voice  is  no  longer  heard. 

"  You  need  not  speak  one  word. 
Trust  all  to  me  :  I  know  all ;  you 
need  not  speak  one  word,"  Allan 
said. 

Then  Clare  lifted  her  head,  looked 
up  into  his  face  :  he  did  not  read 
her  face  aright ;  to  her  his  seemed 
as  the  face  of  an  angel. 

"  Come  with  me  now,"  he  whis- 
pered ;  she  obeyed  him  unhesitat- 
ingly, with  no  thought  of  where  he 
would  take  her,  only  feeling  that 
she  might  follow  him  anywhere. 

But  when  he  opened  the  library 
door,  and  she  saw  the  lamplight 
falling  on  Mr  Smith's  bent  head, 
she  shrank  back,  clinging  to  Allan. 

'*  Go  to  him,  Clare — comfort  him 
— you  only  can,"  Allan  said.  He  led 
Clare  forward  with  gentle  violence, 
disengaged  himself  from  her  hold, 
disregarding  her  low -spoken  en- 
treaty, "  Do  not  leave  me," — per- 
haps not  hearing  it,  he  went  away. 

Mr  Smith  had  looked  up,  when  the 
door  opened,  vacantly,  stupidly  at 
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first,  then  he  sprang  up,  exclaiming 
— "  Allan,  you  are  mad  !  what  are 
you  doing  1 "  But  passionate  hope 
flamed  up  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
and  looked  at  Clare. 

Clare  stood  motionless  just  where 
Allan  had  left  her.  In  spite  of  eyes 
reddened  by  weeping,  and  cheeks 
tear-stained  and  bloodless,  yet  not 
whiter  than  her  lips,  she  had  per- 
haps never  looked  so  beautiful. 
When  she  spoke,  it  was  with  the 
coldest  gentleness. 

"  I  did  not  know  where  my  cousin 
was  bringing  me  !  I  can  only  guess 
under  what  mistake  he  brought  me 
here — perhaps  it  is  as  well  as  it  is. 
You  told  him  all  that  passed  this 
afternoon1?" 

"  I  told  him  that  I  loved  you,  and 
had  confessed  it.  I  told  him  what, 
by  your  manner,  I  fancy  you  are 
going  to  deny  now,  that  you  love 
me — that  you  had  not  confessed  it 
in  words,  but  that  I  did  not  doubt 
it :  nor,  if  you  now  deny  it,  shall  I 
now  doubt  it :  I  shall  only  think 
that  your  pride,  being  too  little, 
thinks  the  sacrifice  too  great."  He 
was  stung  by  her  changed  manner, 
which  showed  him  his  lost  supre- 
macy. 

"  Then  my  cousin  renounces  me 
— gives  me  up  to  you,  believing  that 
I  love  you." 

"  Believing  that  you  love  me,  he 
leaves  you  free  to  marry  me.  Of 
this,  that  you  would  marry  me,  I 
had  never  dreamt,  wildly  as  I  may 
have  dreamt.  I  should  have  been 
far  from  here  by  this  time,  had  not 
your  cousin  extracted  from  me  a 
promise  to  remain  one  more  night 
under  this  roof.  In  remaining  I 
had  no  hope.  Wildly  as  I  have 
dreamt,  I  did  not,  I  repeat,  dare 
dream  that  you  would  marry  John 
Smith — wellnigh  a  beggar  !  " 

"Yet  you  dared  tell  me  that  I 
loved  you  !  throwing  the  accusation 
at  me  in  a  way  to  make  it  most 
bitter  insult." 

"  When  a  man  is  maddened  .by 
self-reproach  and  the  conflict  of 
passions,  he  cannot  stop  to  be  choice 
of  manner  or  of  words.  To  tell  you 
of  your  love  and  of  mine  was  one 
thing;  to  ask  you  to  marry  me, 
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knowing  as  I  do  the  conditions  on 
which " 

"You  heap  one  insult  after  an- 
other upon  me, — but  perhaps  I  have 
merited  them  all." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  harsh — I 
have  cause  enough  to  be  humble — 
but  you  cannot  deny  that  you  have 
loved  me,"  he  demanded. 

"  I  confess  that  for  some  time  I 
half  believed  that  I  might  come  to 
care  for  you.  I  believed  it  till 
this  afternoon.  I  must  confess 
more,  and  what  is  far  more  to  my 
shame,  tha,t  before  I  believed  it 
possible  that  I  should  care  for 
you,  I  strove  to  win  your  admi- 
ration— to  fascinate  you,  even  to 
make  you  believe  that  I  loved  you 
— from  motives  of  revenge.  My 
revenge  has  recoiled  on  me — recoils 
on  me  doubly.  I  have  wronged 
you,  and  you  have  done  me  service, 
taught  me  many  lessons.  I  must 
ask  your  pardon ;  I  do  so  very 
humbly — not  as  I  could  have  done, 
had  you  acted  differently;  but  still, 
very  sincerely  and  very  humbly,  I 
desire  your  forgiveness  of  any  in- 
jury I  may  have  done  you." 

Imprecations  were  on  Mr  Smith's 
lips,  but  there  was  something  pure 
and  noble  in  Clare's  face  that 
checked  them.  Refusals  to  believe 
the  truth  of  what  she  said  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  utter,  for  there 
was  something  calm  and  truthful 
in  Clare's  manner  that,  against  his 
will,  impressed  him.  / 

A  few  seconds  Clare  waited  to 
see  if  he  would  speak  ;  he  did  not 
— he  could  not;  so  she  left  him, 
going  straight  to  her  own  room,  to 
which  she  presently  summoned  Mrs 
Andrews. 

"I  have  been  false,  and  I  have 
been  fooled,"  was  Mr  Smith's  ex- 
planation to  Allan — "fooled  by  a 
woman,  and  false  to  my  friend.  I 
am  learning  to  know  myself.  It 
was  quite  fair,  your  cousin's  game. 
Tell  her  I  said  so — that  she  has  my 
forgiveness,  if  she  cares  for  it.  Now 
if  this  were  a  comedy,  I  see  an  open- 
ing for  a  fine  wind-up.  It  would 
turn  out  that  I  had  been  a  most 
subtle  and  successful  metaphysi- 
cian, '  whose  skill  was  only  exceed- 
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ed  by  his  benevolence' — that  my 
only  aim  had  been,  by  contrast, 
to  win  your  lady's  heart  to  you. 
Would  to  Heaven  it  were  so !  I 
began  by  trying  to  play  Providence 
for  your  benefit  certainly;  but  in 
real  life  circumstances  are  apt  to 
sway  the  man  more  than  the  man 
circumstances.  False  to  my  friend, 
fooled  by  a  woman ;  these  two  little 
facts  from  the  history  of  the  last 
few  weeks — months,  which  is  it  1 — 
I  will  lay  to  heart." 

Allan  did  and  said  all  that  was 
manly  and  Christian,  striving  to 
soothe  the  pangs  of  mortification 
and  self-reproach,  which  he  knew 
were  indeed,  to  such  a  nature  as 
his  friend's,  more  bitter  than  death; 
but  the  present  result  of  his  efforts 
was  to  aggravate  rather  than  assuage 
the  fierceness  of  these  pangs. 

"You  heap  coals  of  fire  on  my 
head,"  were  Mr  Smith's  parting 
words. 

Having  seen  his  friend  off — driven 
him  to  the  nearest  railway  station — 
Allan  on  his  return  was  met  by  the 
news  that  Clare  had  left  her  home, 
with  no  intention  to  return  to  it. 

Mrs  Andrews  was  her  accom- 
plice :  she  had  gone,  properly  escort- 
ed and  attended,  to  "some  of  Mrs 
Andrews's  friends  in  the  north," 
people  in  humble  circumstances ; 
with  them  she  was  to  remain  till  she 
could  meet  with  a  suitable  situa- 
tion as  governess. 

Clare  had  left  a  letter  for  Allan, 
explaining  why  she  acted  thus,  tell- 
ing him  that  it  would  be  useless  for 
him  to  try  to  learn  where  she  was 
— useless  for  him  to  try  and  change 
her  resolution  or  frustrate  her  plans. 
"  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  Allan,  or 
I  should  have  loved  you  in  spite 
of  everything.  I  am  not  humbled 
enough  yet,  or — I  will  not  say  what 
I  was  going  to  say ;  but  I  know  I 
am  not  worthy  of  you,  and  should 
not  make  you  happy.  When  you 
have  been  married  some  years,  and 
I  am  an  '  old  maid,'  I  may  perhaps 
come  and  live  in  that  little  West- 
End  cottage  which  my  father  or- 
dained should  be  my  home  in  such 
case.  Till  then  we  will  not  meet." 
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It  was  no  use  for  Allan  to  storm 
or  to  entreat ;  Mrs  Andrews  was  a 
trustworthy  accomplice;  for  the 
present  she  would  not  reveal  the 
secret  of  Clare's  hiding-place. 

Three  months  with  those  poor 
people  in  the  north,  to  whom  she 
was  nothing  but  a  governess  out  of 
place,  some  experience  of  the  life 
of  a  governess,  and  then  1 — a  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion  —  a 
humiliating  surrender.  Like  a  hero- 
ine, she  battled  with  the  growing 
certainty  that  she  loved  her  cousin 
Allan  passing  well,  with  "love  of 
men  and  women  when  they  love 
the  best ;"  that  she  reverenced  him 
as  nobler,  wiser,  better — far  nobler, 
far  wiser,  far  better  than  herself ; 
that  to  submit  to  him  with  absolute 
submission,  to  depend  on  him  with 
absolute  dependence,  would  be  rest 
and  happiness.  She  battled  with 
herself — she  mistrusted  herself  — 
she  suffered  greatly.  When  she  had 
left  home,  she  had  begged  Mrs  An- 
drews not  to  mention  Allan's  name 
when  she  wrote ;  she  began  to  think 
that  she  must  recall  this  request — 
that  she  could  no  longer  bear  this 
silence. 

One  dreary  winter  night  she  sat 
alone  in  a  large,  bare  schoolroom, 
writing  to  Mrs  Andrews,  when  a  visi- 
tor was  announced.  She  had  given 
in ;  she  had  j  list  written  Allan's  name. 
"Where  is  he?  How  is  he?  Oh, 
tell  me  something  about  him  ! "  she 
had  written.  The  door  opened ;  she 
looked  up  ;  there  stood  Allan. 

Must  not  Clare's  pride  have  be- 
come very  weak,  or  her  love  grown 
very  strong,  if  she  yielded  then  1 — 
then,  when  the  world  might  say 
that  poverty  and  hardship  and 
the  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt  had  brought  her  to  her 
senses  1  She  knew  the  world  would 
have  a  right  to  say  this.  She  hum- 
bled herself  to  this  humiliation — 
glad  to  find  how  light,  for  love's 
sake,  it  was  to  bear. 

The  beautiful  Mrs  Watermeyr 
of  the  next  summer  could  hardly 
have  been  other  than  Clare,  yet  the 
beauty  was  of  a  different  type — 
softer,  sweeter,  more  submissive. 
3  A 
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WHEN  war  is  raging  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  North  America, 
desolating  some  of  its  finest  pro- 
vinces, convulsing  the  governmen- 
tal institutions,  and  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  entire  region  ex- 
tending southward  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Isthmus,  the  fortunes  of  the 
British  provinces  look  brighter  by 
the  contrast,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  demand  our  careful  regard, 
owing  to  the  new  influences  which, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  will  speedily 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The 
deplorable  dissensions  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  great  burden  of 
debt  which  that  hitherto  lightly- 
taxed  country  is  incurring,  not  only 
tends  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration 
towards  the  north  instead  of  to  the 
south  of  the  St  Lawrence,  but  not 
a  few  even  of  the  people  of  the 
States  will  probably  prefer  to  seek 
new  homes  in  Canada,  rather  than 
submit  themselves  to  the  heavy 
taxation  and  other  inconveniences 
which  are  so  rapidly  accumulating 
in  the  territories  of  the  now  dis- 
rupted and  disunited  American  re- 
public. It  may  seem,  too,  that  the 
disruption  of  the  United  States 
into  two  separate  and  rival  confe- 
deracies relieves  our  American  pro- 
vinces of  their  greatest  peril — the 
peril  consequent  upon  having  a 
vast  and  ambitious  Power  for  their 
immediate  neighbour.  But  there 
is  another  side  of  the  question 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  serious  complications  and  fur- 
ther secessions  from  the  Union 
which  will  probably  ensue,  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  South  as 
an  independent  Power,  must  bring 
new  influences  to  bear  upon  British 
America,  which  will  be  either  mis- 
chievous or  the  reverse,  according 
as  their  coming  is  timeously  pre- 
pared for  or  foolishly  disregarded. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  new  and 
highly  interesting  event  which 
makes  more  than  usually  season- 
able a  survey  of  the  position  of 


our  colonies  in  the  New  World. 
British  America  has  just  com- 
pleted herself  by  the  establishment 
of  a  fully-organised  colony  at  her 
western  extremity,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Our  domin- 
ion, which  was  but  nominal  and  de 
jure  over  the  vast  territory  that 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  great  lakes, 
has  suddenly,  and  by  a  bound, 
reached  its  utmost  limit,  and  be- 
come a  substantial  fact  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  continent.  And  on 
that  extreme  frontier  of  our  power, 
we,  singularly  enough,  find  a  pro- 
vince which,  in  its  geographical 
position,  commercial  opportunities, 
and  mineral  wealth,  reminds  us  of 
the  parent  Isles,  and  bids  fair  in 
future  times  to  occupy  the  same 
distinguished  position  in  the  new 
world  of  the  Pacific  which  England 
does  in  the  older  world  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  recent  establishment  of  Bri- 
tish and  Anglo-American  States  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  is  an  event 
which  commences  a  new  epoch  in 
the  world's  history.  For  four  thou- 
sand years  has  the  White  race  of 
Europe,  the  aristocracy  of  the  globe, 
been  journeying  westward  to  the 
land  of  the  setting  sun,  and  ever, 
like  the  sunset,  has  the  goal  of  their 
wanderings  receded  as  they  ad- 
vanced. Over  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  winding  round  the  Black  Sea, 
they  passed  into  Europe  before  the 
light  of  history  could  reveal  their 
march.  The  sunny  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean tempted  them  onward  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  icy  Bal- 
tic repelled  them  to  seek  a  kindlier 
region  westward  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  valleys  of  France. 
And  now,  after  nearly  forty  cen- 
turies of  growth  and  vicissitude  in 
Europe,  overleaping  the  ocean  chan- 
nel of  the  Atlantic,  they  have  peo- 
pled a  new  world,  and  are  settling 
on  the  shores  of  another  great  ocean 
beyond.  Year  by  year,  though  the 
present  dreadful  turmoil  in  the 
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States  temporarily  disturbs  the  ad- 
vance, the  line  of  civilised  settlers 
advances  westward  over  the  prairies. 
From  our  sparse  settlement  of  the 
Red  River  draw  a  straight  line 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
it  will  mark  where  the  tide  of 
population  is  now  creeping  up 
like  a  flowing  sea  upon  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  Far  West,  where  linger 
the  vanishing  remnants  of  the  Red 
race,  who  once  spread  as  lords  and 
occupants  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent. Like  the  last  of  the  great 
mammoth  bulls,  which  the  Indian 
legends  represent  as  defying  the 
thunders  of  Manitou  to  the  last, 
standing  at  bay  on  a  summit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  tossing  the  flam- 
ing thunderbolts  from  his  massive 
front,  and  yet  forced  at  length,  dis- 
comfited but  not  subdued,  to  plunge 
and  disappear  in  the  waters  of  the 
Western  Ocean, — not  less  unyield- 
ing is  the  nature,  not  less  certain  the 
ultimate  fate,  of  the  red  tribes  of 
the  ever-narrowing  prairies.  Civil- 
isation, at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  a- 
year,  is  marching  against  them  from 
the  east,  wresting  from  them  their 
hunting-fields,  forcing  them  back 
towards  the  sandy  desert  and  the 
rocky  Cordillera;  while  beyond  the 
mountains  the  ground  is  being 
occupied,  and  their  retreat  cut  off, 
by  the  fringe  of  fast-growing  settle- 
ments of  the  pale-faces  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  long  since  Balboa,  "  from  a 
peak  in  Darien,"  first  beheld  the 
rolling  expanse  of  the  Pacific — 
three  centuries  and  a  half  have 
passed  since  the  Spaniards  began 
to  settle  on  the  western  coast  of 
America,  beyond  the  Andes  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  it  is  but 
as  yesterday  that  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  have  been  reached  in  their 
westward  march  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Hardly  a  dozen  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  rush  of  gold- 
seekers  first  began  to  redeem  from 
utter  solitude  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia, and  to  erect  a  civilised  state 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cor- 
dillera. Not  long  before  then,  the 
British  race  had  reached  the  out- 


skirts of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  are  the 
great  outposts  of  our  power,  the 
solid  bulwarks  of  our  advance  in 
the  Southern  Pacific;  while,  further 
north,  from  Hong-Kong,  from  the 
coal  island  of  Labuan,  and  from 
the  new  settlements  in  Borneo,  we 
now  begin  to  invade  the  very  haunts 
of  primeval  nature  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  British  Columbia,  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  North 
Pacific,  now  completes  our  leaguer 
of  that  virgin  ocean.  From  the 
east  and  from  the  west  alike,  we 
have  reached  and  settled  upon  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and 
before  the  present  century  be  ended, 
we  shall  see  those  two  different 
streams  of  Anglo-Saxon  migration 
meeting,  and  forming  new  and  im- 
portant relationships  on  the  shores 
and  islands  of  that  ocean  which,  last 
discovered,  seems  destined  to  wit- 
ness the  crowning  achievements  of 
the  adventurous  British  race. 

Only  five  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  discovery  of  gold  mines 
on  the  Fraser  River  (in  1858)  first 
began  to  raise  Victoria,  now  the 
capita!  of  Vancouver  Island,  from 
an  unimportant  station  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  into  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  town.  Then  it  was 
that  the  British  territory  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains  was  taken 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  and  formed 
into  a  colony,  by  the  statesmanlike 
foresight  and  able  superintendence 
of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  then  Colonial 
Minister.  That  was  a  wise  step  in 
every  respect.  The  discovery  of 
the  gold  deposits  was  attracting  a 
medley  throng  of  not  very  scrupu- 
lous immigrants,  whose  influx  ren- 
dered necessary  an  efficient  execu- 
tive, in  order  to  prevent  the  colony 
from  falling  into  anarchy.  A  mo- 
derately strong  government  was 
called  for  to  prevent  any  mischiev- 
ous attempts  at  "annexation"  on 
the  part  of  the  American  immi- 
grants from  Oregon  and  California. 
It  was  needed  also  to  assist  and 
direct  the  nascent  energies  of  the 
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colony  in  the  course  best  suited  to 
secure  for  it  the  prosperous  future 
to  which  its  advantages  of  position 
and  resources  entitle  it  to  aspire. 

The  aspect  of  Vancouver  Island, 
as  the  emigrant  approaches  it  from 
the  sea,  is  not  very  inviting  in  a 
utilitarian  point  of  view.  The  is- 
land, which  is  270  miles  long,  by 
40  to  70  in  breadth,  consists  of  a 
mass  of  rounded,  and  in  some  parts 
rocky  hills,  densely  covered  with 
sombre  forests  of  pine.  The  native 
Indians  say  that  there  are  level 
tracts  in  the  interior,  and  also  a 
line  of  water  communication  (some- 
what resembling  the  Caledonian 
Canal)  right  through  the  island ; 
but  so  far  as  has  yet  been  ascer- 
tained by  actual  survey,  it  is  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  around 
Victoria,  that  the  chief  portion  of 
comparatively  level  land  is  to  be 
found.  There  the  soil  is  unques- 
tionably good,  and  well  repays  the 
cultivator.  But  it  is  its  harbours, 
its  favourable  position  for  maritime 
commerce,  and  its  mineral  wealth, 
which  constitute  the  peculiar  value 
of  the  island.  Coal-mines  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  fair  quality 
have  already  begun  to  be  worked 
at  Nanaimo,  not  far  from  Victoria ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  invalu- 
able mineral  is  to  be  found  in  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  the  island.  Rich 
mines  of  copper  have  also  been 
found  ;  and  the  presence  of  iron 
has  also  been  noticed,  although  it 
is  impossible  as  yet  to  say  to  what 
extent  this  metal  exists  in  a  state 
that  will  repay  the  cost  of  extrac- 
tion. Another  native  production, 
which  will  for  a  long  time  to  come 
be  valuable  to  the  colony,  is  the 
timber,  which  supplies  abundant 
store  of  fuel,  and  furnishes  the 
finest  material  for  masts  and  for 
building  purposes.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  oak  also,  but  for  the  most 
part  of  a  stunted  kind.  The  na- 
tural harbour  of  Victoria  is  not 
first-rate,  and  cannot  at  present 
admit  ships  which  draw  more  than 
seventeen  feet  of  water ;  but  three 
miles  off,  at  Esquimalt,  there  is  the 
finest  natural  harbour  on  the  whole 


American  coast  of  the  Pacific,  from 
Behring's  Straits  to  Cape  Horn. 
At  present,  and  without  the  slight- 
est artificial  improvement,  ships  of 
the  heaviest  tonnage  can  unload 
close  to  the  rocks.  "  Esquimalt," 
says  Captain  Barrett-Lennard,  him- 
self a  sailor,  "  possesses  a  splen- 
did harbour — consisting,  properly 
speaking,  of  two  harbours,  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  the  largest  tonnage,  even  to  the 
Great  Eastern  herself.  A  whole 
fleet  might  here  find  secure  anchor- 
age." It  is  now  the  station  of  the 
Pacific  squadron  ;  and,  as  Dr  Rat- 
tray,  R.N.,  suggests,  it  might  be 
made,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
service,  the  sanatorium  of  our  squad- 
ron in  the  China  seas.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  making  Esquimalt  the  head- 
quarters of  both  sections  of  the 
fleet  which  we  maintain  in  the  Pa- 
cific ;  and  probably  it  will  become 
so  as  soon  as  a  direct  overland  com- 
munication is  established  between 
Canada  and  British  Columbia.  It 
is  also  the  best  station  for  whalers 
in  the  North  Pacific,  being  much 
nearer  their  scene  of  operations 
than  San  Francisco,  whither  they 
at  present  resort.  Rich  fisheries  of 
cod,  herring,  &c.,  exist  along  the 
coasts  and  in  the  seas  adjoining  the 
island,  which  ere  long  will  furnish 
valuable  produce  for  export. 

Sailing  through  the  Strait  of 
Fuca,  and  winding  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  southern  end  of  Van- 
couver Island  for  two  hundred 
miles,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia  (as  the  arm  of  the  sea 
is  called  which  lies  between  the  is- 
land and  the  mainland  of  British 
Columbia),  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Fraser  River ;  and  proceeding 
fifteen  miles  up  the  river,  we  ar- 
rive at  New  Westminster,  the  capi- 
tal of  British  Columbia,  occupying 
a  commanding  and  well-chosen  po- 
sition on  the  north  bank.  Steam- 
ing seventy-two  miles  further  up 
the  river,  we  come  to  the  town  of 
Hope,  and  fifteen  miles  beyond  that 
to  Yale,  which  is  the  terminus  of 
the  steamboat  navigation ;  for  im- 
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mediately  above  that  town  the  river 
has  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
low  mountain  range  which  skirts 
the  coast,  and  between  which  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  the  basin 
of  the  Fraser  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. This  basin  is  called  the  "  Up- 
per Fraser"  (the  "  Lower  Fraser" 
being  the  shorter  portion  of  the 
river  which  reaches  from  Yale 
downwards),  constituting  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  province,  and 
containing  the  great  pastoral  and 
agricultural  portion  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. Another  district  which 
affords  scope  for  agriculture  and 
pasturage  lies  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  province,  around  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Columbia  or 
Oregon  River  —  the  subsequent 
course  of  which  stream  is  through 
American  territory. 

The  great  attraction  of  British 
Columbia  at  present,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  its  gold  and  silver 
mines— the  former  of  which  are 
probably  the  most  valuable  in 
the  world.  The  famous  "  Cari- 
boo Diggings "  are  four  hundred 
miles  up  the  Fraser  River ;  and 
as  there  are  few  roads,  even  of 
the  rudest  kind,  yet  made,  and 
the  track  lies  through  a  densely 
wooded  country  and  over  the  rocky 
heights  of  the  coast  range,  they  are 
all  but  inaccessible  to  the  majority 
of  emigrants.  A  perfect  rush  of 
immigrants  took  place  from  Cali- 
fornia in  1848,  when  gold  was  first 
discovered  in  the  Fraser  River ; 
San  Francisco,  we  are  told,  appeared 
almost  deserted ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  those  immigrants  rushed 
back  again  almost  as  fast  as  they 
came.  It  was  not  that  gold  was 
scarce — on  the  contrary,  every  year 
richer  diggings  are  being  found ;  but 
there  was  no  means  of  transit,  and 
provisions,  even  though  selling  at 
exorbitant  prices,  were  hardly  pro- 
curable. These  obstructions  to  the 
working  of  the  gold-fields  continue 
in  formidable  force  at  the  present 
time.  The  price  of  labour  is  so 
high,  and  the  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executive  is  so  small,  that 
road-making  can  only  proceed  at  a 


slow  pace.  Provisions  too,  although 
no  longer  at  an  exorbitant  price  at 
Victoria,  are  still  exceedingly  scarce 
and  excessively  dear  in  all  the  re- 
gion of  the  "  Upper  Fraser,"  so  that 
the  small  capital  of  the  emigrant  is 
often  exhausted  before  he  can  fairly 
begin  work  at  the  diggings.  Those 
difficulties  it  is,  and  not  the  climate 
or  any  deficiency  of  the  mines, 
which  have  driven  away  so  many 
intending  settlers,  and  given  rise  to 
so  many  bitter  complaints. 

The  question  of  climate  and  soil, 
in  regard  to  Vancouver  Island  and 
British  Columbia,  is  one  of  the  first 
importance ;  and  it  is  also  one  upon 
which  a  remarkable  diversity  of  opi- 
nion has  been  recently  expressed. 
Within  the  last  few  months  no  less 
than  three  books  have  been  publish- 
ed on  British  Columbia — one  by  Mr 
Macdonald,  late  of  the  Government 
Survey  Staff  of  that  colony ;  another 
by  Dr  Rattray,  R.N.,  who  dates  his 
preface  from  Esquimalt,  the  station 
of  our  Pacific  squadron;  and  the  third 
by  Captain  Barrett-Lennard,  who 
made  a  yacht  voyage  round  Vancou- 
ver Island,  and  thereafter  journeyed 
to  Cariboo.  The  first  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, who  must  have  ample  per- 
sonal experience,  but  who  gives  no 
statistics,  pours  out  an  anathema 
against  the  whole  region,  and  warns 
every  intending  settler  to  betake 
himself  elsewhere.  Dr  Rattray,  on 
the  other  hand,  speaks  highly  of 
the  climate  of  both  colonies,  and, 
while  pointing  out  the  small  extent 
of  arable  land  in  Vancouver  Island, 
speaks  confidently  of  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  resources  of  British 
Columbia.  Captain  Barrett-Lennard 
expresses  similar  opinions.  "  In 
the  interior  of  British  Columbia," 
he  says,  "  are  vast  tracts  of  great 
fertility,  capable  of  conversion  into 
the  finest  agricultural  and  pastoral 
lands.  .  .  .  There  are  extensive 
open  districts  of  the  finest  grazing 
land  imaginable,  capable  of  sup- 
porting innumerable  herds  of  cattle 
and  flocks  of  sheep.  .  .  .  The  cli- 
mate is  remarkably  healthy  and 
bracing,  and  the  air  pure.  As  we 
advance  into  the  interior,  we  find 
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the  cold,  during  winter,  increase  in 
intensity ;  at  the  same  time  the  cli- 
mate is  less  moist,  and  less  subject 
to  sudden  and  frequent  changes 
than  on  the  coast.  This  being  the 
case,  it  will  naturally  be  inferred 
that,  with  a  corresponding  excel- 
lence of  soil,  any  of  the  ordinary 
household  vegetables  grown  in 
England  may  be  raised  here.  That 
this  is  the  actual  fact  I  can  testify 
from  personal  experience."  These 
remarks  apply  to  British  Columbia, 
the  climate  of  which  is  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Vancouver  Island  ; 
but  speaking  of  the  climate  of  both 
colonies,  he  says,  "  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  seldom  felt  to  be 
at  all  inconvenient ;  and  there  are, 
I  apprehend,  few  parts  of  the  world 
in  which  the  Englishman  will  find 
a  climate  more  resembling  his  own." 
Dr  Rattray,  who  gives  tables  of  ela- 
borate statistics,  says  that  the  cli- 
mate is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
south  of  England,  and  that  the 
health  of  our  crews  on  the  station 
is  even  better  than  at  home.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Vic- 
toria is  a  shade  higher  than  that 
of  New  York,  ten  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  Quebec,  and  seven 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  Tor- 
onto. The  climate  of  Vancouver 
Island,  moreover,  is  remarkably 
agreeable,  and  is  totally  exempt 
from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
which  characterise  that  of  Cana- 
da. As  Dr  Rattray' s  opinion  car- 
ries weight  from  his  profession- 
al position  in  the  colony,  and  is  sub- 
stantiated by  irrefragable  statistics, 
as  well  as  by  the  independent  testi- 
mony of  Captain  Barrett-Lennard, 
we  cannot  but  accept  it  as  the  true 
statement  of  the  case,  and  must  dis- 
miss Mr  Macdonald's  as  thoroughly 
unreliable. 

The  size  of  Vancouver  Island  is 
only  one-fourth  that  of  England  and 
Wales,  but  the  adjoining  territory 
of  British  Columbia  is  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom  : 
so  that  those  sister  colonies  (which 
it  would  be  well  to  unite  into  one) 
are  together  fully  twice  the  size  of 
the  British  Isles.  In  climate,  as 


we  have  seen,  they  closely  resemble 
the  British  Isles ;  like  the  mother 
country,  also,  they  are  unusually 
rich  in  minerals  ;  and  in  almost 
every  respect  they  occupy  the  same 
position  on  the  western  side  of  the 
New  World,  as  England  does  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Old.  The  chief 
obstacle  which  obstructs  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  new  colonies  is 
their  great  distance  from  England 
and  the  other  countries  from  which 
settlers  may  be  expected  to  come. 
It  is  farther  from  England  to  British 
Columbia  by  Cape  Horn,  than  it  is 
from  England  to  Hong-Kong  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  this 
farthest  route  which  regulates  the 
accessibility  of  the  colony,  for  the 
only  shorter  one  at  present  in  use 
(across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama)  is 
considerably  more  expensive.  What 
is  wanted — what  is  indispensable  to 
the  growth  of  our  colonies  on  the 
Pacific,  and  their  continuance  in 
allegiance  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment— is  an  overland  route  from  the 
Canadas.  When  speaking  on  this 
subject  a  year  ago,  SirE.  B.  Lytton 
stated  that,  had  he  continued  in 
office,  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
formed  new  settlements  in  the  re- 
gion between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  as  yet 
the  Red  River  Settlement  stands 
alone.  These  settlements  would 
have  been  the  piers,  as  it  were,  of  a 
line  of  communication  bridging  over 
the  vast  solitudes  which  now  sepa- 
rate Western  Canada  from  British 
Columbia,  and  binding  together  all 
our  North  American  provinces,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  How  ad- 
vantageous such  a  line  of  communi- 
cation, however  imperfectly  con- 
structed, would  be  to  British  Colum- 
bia, will  be  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  a  Mr  Lawrin,  an  old  Califor- 
nian  miner,  speaking  from  personal 
experience,  in  1858,  stated  that  he 
could  travel  all  the  way  from  St 
Paul,  on  the  Mississippi,  by  the 
Red  River  and  Saskatchewan,  ac- 
ross the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  the 
Leather  Pass,  to  the  Cariboo  dig- 
gings, for  less  money  than  an  emi- 
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grant  would  have  to  spend  in  reach- 
ing the  same  place  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Fraser  Eiver ! 

That  an  overland  line  of  com- 
munication will  be  established, 
and  speedily,  between  Canada  and 
British  Columbia,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  :  the  only  question  is,  What 
degree  of  efficiency  and  substanti- 
ality is  this  line  of  communication 
to  assume  1  Is  the  great  project  of 
an  interoceanic  railway,  uniting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  a 
route  through  British  America,  to 
be  accomplished  1  or,  from  Lake 
Superior  westwards,  is  there  only 
to  be  an  established  track,  with 
stations  at  intervals  (caravanserais, 
in  short),  where  travelling  parties 
may  rest  and  replenish  their  stores  ? 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that, 
great  as  is  the  breadth  of  America 
at  this  point,  the  geographical  fa- 
cilities for  establishing  an  intero- 
ceanic communication  are  at  least 
as  great.  From  Halifax  on  the  At- 
lantic, to  Victoria  on  the  Pacific, 
the  distance  is  2500  miles.  Over 
one-half  of  this  distance,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  head  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, the  chain  of  the  Lakes  and  the 
St  Lawrence  affords  a  line  of  water- 
communication  not  only  unparal- 
leled, but  unapproached  in  vastness 
and  excellence  by  any  in  the  world. 
For  the  last  dozen  'years,  sea-going 
vessels  have  been  able  to  sail  from 
any  point  on  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan  downwards  to  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  and  not  seldom  within  that 
period  have  vessels  sailed  from  Chi- 
cago direct  to  Liverpool,  without 
ever  breaking  bulk.  Now  that  the 
obstacle  presented  by  the  rapids  of 
the  Sault  St  Marie,  at  the  eastern 
outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  have  been 
obviated  by  a  canal,  large  sea-go- 
ing vessels  may  sail  from  the  very 
heart  of  the  American  continent  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  Steamers 
already  ply  on  Lake  Superior— an 
inland  sea,  four  hundred  miles 
in  length  by  a  hundred  and  fifty 
in  breadth ;  and  every  year  the 
line  of  the  lakes  and  St  Law- 
rence is  becoming  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  American  States 


which  already  stretch  beyond  the 
further  extremity  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which 
already  extends  to  the  western  limits 
of  Canada,  and  affords  a  rapid  com- 
munication between  Portland  and 
the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Huron, 
affords  another  magnificent  high- 
way from  the  Atlantic  towards  the 
heart  of  the  continent ;  although 
its  further  progress  westwards  is 
likely  to  be  slow.  This  great 
railway,  or  rather  a  continuation 
of  it,  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
passes  through  American  terri- 
tory,— its  Atlantic  terminus  being 
Portland,  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
As  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence  is  impracticable  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  the  line  of 
steamers  subsidised  (to  the  amount 
of  £104,000  a -year)  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  to  ply  between 
Galway  and  Quebec,  has  to  sail  to 
this  American  port  during  winter. 
This  is  an  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ment, and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that 
it  is  about  to  be  superseded  by  a 
better  one.  A  new  line  of  railway 
(called  the  Intercolonial  Railway) 
is  about  to  be  constructed  from 
Canada  to  the  Atlantic,  which  shall 
run  entirely  through  British  terri- 
tority,  and  shall  have  its  terminus 
at  Halifax  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  shall 
be  completed,  the  Canadian  line  of 
steamers  will  run  to  Halifax  all  the 
year  round,  instead  of  alternately  to 
Portland  and  Quebec.  With  the  view 
of  aiding  the  British  Provinces  in  the 
formation  of  this  new  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  mother  coun- 
try, it  is  reported  that  the  British 
Government  has  resolved  to  relieve 
the  Canadian  Government  to  the 
extent  of  four-fifths  (£84,000)  of 
the  postal  subsidy  which  it  pays  to 
the  line  of  steamers  ;  and  also  pro- 
mise that,  as  soon  as  the  Interco- 
lonial Railway  is  completed,  they 
will  pay  the  entire  subsidy.  Canada 
is  well  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment; for  as  soon  as  the  new 
scheme  comes  into  effect,  she  will 
secure  an  annual  saving  of  £84,000, 
which  will  not  only  pay  her  propor- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
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the  railway  during  construction, 
but  leave  a  balance  in  her  favour 
of  .£34,000  a-year;  and  when  the 
railway  is  completed,  that  balance 
will  become  £54,000.  In  dealing 
thus  generously,  however,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  are  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone ;  because, 
under  the  new  arrangement,  the 
Galway  line  of  steamers  (from 
which  the  Government  so  scurvily 
withdrew  the  subsidy  in  the  spring 
of  1861)  is  to  replace  the  present 
Canadian  line,  and  be  restored  to 
its  old  position.*  Whenever  this 
new  arrangement  is  perfected  by 
the  completion  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  we  shall  have  a  direct  com- 
munication with  Canada,  through 
our  own  territories,  all  the  year 
round ;  whereas  at  present,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  the  Americans, 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  for- 
ward troops  into  Canada  during 
the  winter  months.  But  the  new 
railway  cannot  be  constructed  in  a 
day,  and  we  fear  that  if  war  is 
coming,  it  will  be  upon  us  long 
before  we  can  avail  ourselves  of 
this  new  line  of  communication. 

The  frontier  of  the  advancing 
line  of  British  settlements  in  West- 
ern Canada  is  not  yet  half-way 
round  Lake  Huron,  and  is  conse- 
quently still  separated  by  a  long 
distance  from  Lake  Superior.  The 
American  States  go  far  beyond  the 
western  end  of  that  great  lake, 
even  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Red 
River,  which  interlace  with  those 
of  the  Mississippi  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  All  the  British  side  of 
Lake  Superior  is  wilderness,  and 
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even  on  the  southern,  or  American, 
shore,  it  is  only  at  a  comparatively 
few  points  that  human  settlements 
interrupt  the  solitude  of  the  pri- 
meval woods.  The  surpassingly 
rich  veins  of  copper  which  abound 
on  the  American  side  of  the  lake 
have  attracted  various  mining  com- 
panies to  this  region  ;  but  as  yet 
the  scene  gives  little  sign  of  the 
throng  of  civilised  life  which  will 
ere  long  people  the  shores  of  that 
great  inland  sea.  The  Americans, 
however,  with  that  "go-ahead" 
spirit  which  distinguishes  them, 
foresee  well  what  is  coming;  and 
at  the  western  end  of  the  lake  two 
cities  are  already  planned,  which 
compete  with  one  another  for  the 
honour  of  becoming  the  future 
capital  of  the  region.  We  say 
"planned,"  for  that  is  really  all 
that  has  yet  been  accomplished  : 
but  planned  they  are  most  care- 
fully, and  streets  and  quays  are 
marked  out  to  occupy  ground  that 
is  at  present  covered  by  the  shal- 
low waters  of  the  bay.  This  en- 
croachment on  the  watery  domain 
is  a  favourite  procedure  of  the 
Americans ;  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco,  for  example,  have  been 
carried  far  out  into  the  bay,  and 
houses  and  shops  now  stand  where 
ships  used  to  lie  when  unloading. 

Up  to  the  head,  or  western  ex- 
tremity, of  Lake  Superior,  as  we 
have  shown — and,  indeed,  as  every 
one  knows — an  admirable  line  of 
communication  exists  with  the  At- 
lantic. And,  great  as  is  the  import- 
ance of  railways,  we  do  not  think 
that  it  would  serve  any  important 


*  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  Galway  line  should  have  "become  a  party 
question  through  the  factious  policy  of  the  Whigs,  who  grudged  that  Ireland  should 
owe  so  great  a  boon  to  a  Conservative  Government.  We  regard  the  establishment 
of  a  great  port  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  with  a  line  of  magnificent  steamers 
(such  as  the  Company  is  ready  to  place  upon  the  line)  from  thence  to  America,  as 
not  merely  an  act  of  common  justice  to  Ireland,  but  as  by  far  the  most  promising 
means  of  regenerating  that  backward  country.  To  set  agoing  a  stream  of  traffic  to 
and  from  England  through  the  heart  of  Ireland,  is  the  only  effectual  means  of 
breaking  up  that  torpor,  indolence,  and  savagery  which  still  cling  to  the  population 
of  the  western  and  south-western  districts  of  the  island:  the  natural  fruits  of  which 
unhappy  condition  of  affairs  may  be  seen  in  the  frightful  agrarian  outrages  which 
have  once  more  become  so  frequent,  as  well  as  in  those  extraordinary  faction-feuds 
of  which  Archbishop  Leahy  has  recently  given  us  one  instance,  with  the  actual  sta- 
tistics of  the  bloody  crimes  which  it  has  produced. 
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purpose  to  extend  the  Grand  Trunk 
Line  much  further.  Between  the 
western  terminus  of  the  railway 
and  the  further  end  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior the  water-communication  is  so 
ample  and  good  that  the  Canadians 
may  dispense  with  a  railway  for  a 
good  while  to  come.  It  is  beyond 
Lake  Superior  that  the  difficulty 
arises,  and  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  put  forth  all 
its  spare  energies  and  resources. 
The  very  first  step  beyond  Lake 
Superior  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  a  difficulty,  which  gives  rise 
to  a  most  awkward  and  embarrass- 
ing position  of  affairs.  Looking  at 
the  map,  we  see  that  a  river  flowing 
straight  from  the  west  falls  into  the 
lake  at  its  upper  end ;  and  it  ap- 
pears as  if  one  could  easily  ascend 
that  river  to  three  small  lakes  which 
are  connected  by  its  course,  and 
thus  proceed  by  a  direct  route 
through  British  territory  to  the 
Red  River  Settlement  adjoining 
Lake  Winnipeg.  But  such,  it  would 
seem,  is  not  the  case.  The  country 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Winnipeg  is  said  to  present  many 
difficulties  ;  no  road  of  any  kind 
leads  westward  from  our  side  of 
Lake  Superior ;  and  the  Red  River 
Settlement  is,  so  far  as  regards  a 
route  through  British  territory,  en- 
tirely isolated  from  the  Canadas 
and  our  provinces  on  the  Atlantic. 
In  order  to  proceed  from  Canada  to 
the  Red  River  Settlement,  we  must 
make  a  detour  southward  into  the 
American  States,  to  St  Paul,  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
then  northwards  down  the  Red 
River,  which  flows  into  Lake  Win- 
nipeg. Although  this  route  by  St 
Paul  is  unquestionably  the  easiest, 
seeing  that  the  country  between 
our  frontier  and  St  Paul  is  very 
level,  and  that  steamboats  carry 
goods  and  passengers  down  the 
Red  River— still  there  could  be 
little  difficulty  in  making  a  good 
road  straight  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  the  Red  River  Settle- 
ment :  and  such  a  road  is  greatly 
needed,  to  unite  that  settlement 
with  Western  Canada,  instead  of 


leaving  it  wholly  isolated,  and  de- 
pendent almost  for  its  very  exist- 
ence upon  its  communication  with 
the  American  territory. 

On  the  expiry  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  Charter  in  1859, 
when  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
Fraser  River  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Vancouver  Island  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  as  colonies  of  the 
Crown,  a  controversy  arose  as  to 
whether  Red  River  Settlement  and 
the  territories  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, which  extend  for  a  thousand 
miles  between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  new  colonies  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  should  not  also  be 
taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  erect- 
ed into  a  new  colony.  We  do  not 
think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  :  but, 
leaving  the  vast  and  almost  unoc- 
cupied territory  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Company,  measures 
should  be  taken,  in  conjunction  with 
our  American  Provinces,  to  con- 
struct a  good  waggon-road  and  a 
line  of  telegraph  connecting  Canada 
with  British  Columbia.  On  the 
4th  of  July  last,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle said  that  "he  thought  the 
Company  should  give  facilities  for 
a  full  postal  and  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  Halifax  on  the 
one  side  and  New  Westminster  on 
the  other;"  and  he  added  that 
"he  thought  it  would  be  possible, 
for  an  expenditure  of  .£100,000,  to 
form  a  communication  [to  the  new 
colonies]  through  Canada,  and  he 
believed  that  the  journey  might  be 
brought  within  thirty  days."  Whe- 
ther or  not  the  Home  Government 
is  sleeping  over  the  matter,  we  can- 
not say ;  but  it  is  reported  that 
the  Governments  of  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  have 
agreed  to  act  together  in  this  im- 
portant matter.  Obviously  they 
are  the  parties  most  interested  in 
obtaining  a  communication  with 
the  colonies  on  the  Pacific  :  but 
the  question,  as  one  of  Impe- 
rial policy,  cannot  be  ignored  by 
the  Home  Government.  There  are 
various  sums,  for  postal  services, 
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for  bringing  home  troops  and  in- 
valids from  the  Pacific  station,  &c., 
which  the  Government,  we  doubt 
not,  would  willingly  transfer  in 
aid  of  this  new  and  much  shorter 
route. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  region 
lying  between  Lake  Superior  and 
British  Columbia  are,  of  course, 
matters  of  great  importance  in  de- 
termining the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  regard  to  them.  Captain  Blakis- 
ton's  report,  which  is  characterised 
as  admirable,  even  by  those  who  are 
disposed  to  underrate  the  value  of 
this  region,  speaks  thus  of  the  soil 
and  productions  of  Red  River  Set- 
tlement : — 

"The  country  is  very  level,  and  on 
the  west  generally  open.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  swamp  ;  but  in 
the  dry  parts  the  soil  is  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  cereal  and  other  crops, 
and  naturally  supports  a  rich  growth  of 
the  different  grasses.  The  trees  are 
generally  small,  but  there  is  fine  oak 
and  elm  along  the  borders  of  the  river, 
and  there  is  timber  suitable  for  building 
purposes  to  the  north-east  of  the  settle- 
ment. .  .  .  Farming  operations  com- 
prehend the  growth  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes, — the 
manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter, — and 
the  keeping  of  cows,  horses,  pigs,  and 
sheep  ;  besides  gardening  operations  for 
the  culture  of  turnips,  onions,  pease, 
cabbage,  rhubarb,  radishes,  mangold, 
carrots,  hops,  pumpkins,  and  melons — 
which  all  appear  to  thrive  in  ordinary 
seasons.  .  .  .  In  respect  to  the  growth 
of  wheat,  the  soil  seems  particularly  well 
adapted,  but  owing  to  the  climate  it  is 
occasionally  caught  by  the  early  frosts. 
Large  returns  are  obtained  from  new 
land,  sometimes  up  to  forty  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  soil  will  bear  cropping  for 
many  years  in  succession.  Barley  and 
oats  do  well,  and  are  never  damaged  by 
the  frost ;  but  Indian  corn  is  sometimes 
destroyed.  The  green  crops  flourish, — • 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  onions  attaining 
very  large  size.  Melons  are  said  to  come 
to  maturity  in  the  open  air.  ...  In 
regard  to  stock-farming,  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  the  length  of  the  winter, 
owing  to  which  so  much  hay  is  required 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  animals.  The 
cattle  during  summer  roam  at  large  at 
the  back  of  the  cultivated  land,  where 
they  find  plenty  of  excellent  pasturage. 
Sheep  thrive  well  at  Eed  River.  Pigs 
do  remarkably  well,  and,  if  turned  out 


where  there  are  oak  woods,  require  no 
looking  after." 

Evidently  this  is  a  country  which 
perfectly  admits  of  being  colonised. 
Hitherto,  owing  to  its  isolated  posi- 
tion, and  the  greater  attractions  of 
less  distant  settlements,  it  has  made 
very  little  progress  :  but  a  time  is 
certainly  coming  when  its  condi- 
tion will  be  very  different.  It  is 
often  the  destiny  of  the  latest-set- 
tled countries  to  falsify  the  poor 
opinion  of '  them  entertained  at  the 
outset — of  which  the  history  of  the 
British  Isles,  Holland,  and  Prussia 
furnishes  a  familiar  example.  And 
however  little  attractive  to  emi- 
grants the  territories  of  the  Red 
River  and  the  Saskatchewan  may 
be  at  the  present  day,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  predict  that  they  will 
be  amply  peopled  in  future  times. 
As  it  is,  we  must  beware  of  under- 
rating these  possessions.  The  Ame- 
ricans, who  know  them  as  well  as 
we  do,  and  who  know  their  own 
western  territories  much  better, 
prefer  our  unoccupied  territories 
to  their  own.  The  Government 
Surveys  of  the  United  States  show 
that  the  character  of  their  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of 
the  great  Missouri  Road,  beyond  the 
98th  degree  of  longitude,  is  unfit 
for  settlement.  This  is  shown  in 
a  paper  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Henry,  published  in  the  'Patent 
Office  Report  for  1856.'  And  Mr 
Louis  Blodget,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
eminent  meteorologist,  supports 
that  opinion,  and  points  out,  in 
contradiction,  the  immense  re- 
sources yet  in  store  for  Canada 
on  both  branches  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, to  the  west  of  Red  River. 
There,  he  says,  "  Of  the  plains  and 
woodland  borders  the  valuable  sur- 
face measures  fully  five  hundred 
thousand  square  miles"  —  or  five 
times  the  extent  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.  If  these  state- 
ments are  correct,  we  may  expect 
ere  long  to  see  a  gradual  influx  of 
American  settlers  down  the  Red 
River  into  the  British  territories  ; 
while  the  fact  that  the  only  roads 
from  Red  River  Settlement  lead 
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into  the  American  territory,  from 
whence,  too,  the  settlement  derives 
its  supplies,  is  not  calculated  to 
make  the  settlers  in  that  isolat- 
ed but  most  important  region  very 
zealous  of  their  nationality. 

From  the  Red  River  Settlement 
to  the  frontier  of  British  Columbia, 
on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, is  nearly  nine  hundred  miles. 
Except  in  winter,  the  journey  may 
be  made  by  water  all  the  way  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  Red  River,  upon  which  there 
are  steamboats,  runs  into  Lake 
Winnipeg,  at  its  south-eastern  end  ; 
and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
a  river  nearly  as  large  as  the  Mis- 
souri, and  upon  whose  broad  stream, 
which  parts  into  a  northerly  and 
a  southerly  branch,  canoes  can 
reach  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  seve- 
ral points.  Steamboats  will  soon 
take  the  place  of  canoes  on  this 
great  stream.  The  country  between 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  very  level,  and  unin- 
tersected  by  any  hill-ranges;  so  that 
both  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
and  the  process  of  road-making, 
present  a  minimum  of  difficulties. 
Although  the  Saskatchewan  will  be 
of  great  use  by-and-by  for  the  trans- 
port of  heavy  goods,  the  fact  that 
its  stream  is  frozen  during  the  win- 
ter months  necessitates  the  con- 
struction of  a  good  waggon-road  for 
travelling  parties,  and  also  for  the 
mail  express.  A  line  of  telegraph 
may  simultaneously  be  constructed 
at  a  trifling  cost.  These  things  can 
easily  be  done,  and  will  be  done. 
Whether,  or  at  least  when,  a  rail- 
way will  be  carried  over  this  ground, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  say  ;  but 
this  much  is  established,  that  from 
the  Red  River  Settlement  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
country  does  not  -present  a  single 


Arrived  at  the  lofty  chain  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  British  Columbia,  we 
find  that  there  are  a  dozen  passes 
by  which  the  chain  may  be  crossed 
on  horse  or  foot.  At  the  north- 


eastern corner  of  British  Columbia, 
indeed,  the  mountain-chain  is  so 
interrupted  that  the  Peace  River 
flows  right  through  it;  and  by 
ascending  its  stream  in  a  canoe, 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  arrived 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Fraser  River. 
This  route  lies  too  much  to  the 
north  to  be  adopted  as  the  high- 
way from  Red  River  Settlement ; 
but  there  are  eight  passes  more  to 
the  south  through  which  a  high- 
way might  be  carried,  and  some  of 
which,  as  appears  from  Captain 
Palliser's  report,  are  practicable  for 
a  railway.  At  the  time  Captain 
Palliser  surveyed  these  passes,  not 
one  of  them  was  considered  by  him 
to  be  practicable  for  waggons ;  but 
two  months  ago  we  saw  it  stated 
that  a  party  with  sixty  waggons 
had  arrived  safely  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  from  Red  River.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  carrying  a  railway 
from  Canada  right  through  to  the 
Pacific  :  the  difficulty  is,  where  is 
the  money  to  come  from  for  the 
construction  of  so  extensive  an  un- 
dertaking ]  No  doubt,  much  might 
be  done  by  the  Government  con- 
ceding to  the  company  large  allot- 
ments of  land  along  the  line,  as  is 
done  by  the  American  Government. 
But  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has 
hitherto  proved  so  bad  an  invest- 
ment for  the  original  shareholders, 
though  of  immense  value  to  Canada, 
that  it  will  need  no  ordinary  con- 
cessions from  the  Government  to 
induce  a  company  to  undertake  the 
enterprise. 

At  present  the  most  westerly 
point  to  which  the  railway  system 
has  been  carried  in  Canada  is  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  From 
that  point  up  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  we  think  the  water-com- 
munication might  suffice,  without 
a  railway,  for  many  years  to  come. 
But  even  if  this  were  granted,  the 
Americans  have  far  the  start  of  us. 
Their  railway  system  extends  from 
New  York  to  St  Joseph  on  the 
Missouri — in  the  longitude  of  Red 
River  Settlement :  so  that  they 
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have  less  to  do  to  complete  an  in- 
teroceanic  route  than  we  have.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  country  between 
St  Joseph  and  California  is  less 
fitted  for  settlement,  and  presents 
greater  engineering  difficulties,  than 
the  region  between  Red  River  and 
British  Columbia.  The  Americans 
will  have  to  cross  two  mountain- 
chains — the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada — with  the  desert 
of  Utah  between  them  ;  whereas 
we  have  only  to  cross  one,  and  no 
desert.  Moreover,  gold  has  already 
been  found  in  our  territories  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  head -waters  of 
the  Athabasca  and  Saskatchewan  ; 
and  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the 
diggings  there  prove  rich,  there 
may  be  a  rush  to  them  also,  in 
which  case  the  project  of  the  in- 
teroceanic  railway  would  at  once 
assume  a  more  hopeful  character. 

The  Americans  have  already  es- 
tablished a  direct  and  tolerably 
good  communication  between  St 
Joseph  and  San  Francisco.  At 
first  they  tried  a  "  pony  express," 
which  travelled  the  distance  in 
about  nine  days ;  but  now  they 
have  established  stage-coaches  on 
the  route,  which  passes  through  the 
Mormon  territory,  and  also  a,  line 
of  telegraph,  so  that  telegrams  can 
be  sent  direct  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York.  This  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage which  the  American  States 
on  the  Pacific  have  over  our  newly- 
established  colonies.  Moreover,  a 
bill  has  been  actually  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  for  the  extension  of 
their  railway  system  to  the  Pacific. 

"  The  bill  incorporates  a  com- 
pany, with  seventy-five  corporations, 
to  construct  a  railroad  from  the 
102d  degree  of  west  longitude  to 
the  western  boundary  of  Nevada ; 
and  grants  to  the  company  every 
alternate  section  of  land  on  the  line 
of  road,  and  also  bonds  of  the  United 
States  to  the  amount  of  16,000  dol- 
lars (upwards  of  £4000)  a-mile.  The 
Federal  Government  is  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  company  by  five 
commissioners ;  public  lands  are 


granted,  and  public  credit  loaned 
to  the  enterprise, — the  latter  taking 
the  shape  of  6  per  cent  bonds,  of 
1000  dollars  each,  running  thirty 
years.  The  route  chosen  is  known 
as  the  'middle'  route — namely, from 
Western  Kansas  to  Western  Ne- 
vada ;  and  the  Government  engages 
to  concede  to  the  railroads  now  in 
course  of  construction  through  Kan- 
sas and  California  such  aids  as 
may  be  necessary  to  their  comple- 
tion. And,  as  a  return  for  such 
subsidies  and  grants,  the  usual  pre- 
ference is  to  be  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  transmission  of 
troops  and  material,  and  in  the  use 
of  the  telegraph,  which  the  com- 
pany is  also  required  to  construct  col- 
lateral with  its  road.  Two  years  are 
given  for  the  location  of  the  track." 
Let  all  our  North  American  pro- 
vinces join  together,  and,  with  the 
consent  and  countenance  of  the 
Home  Government,  offer  terms 
equally  good  to  any  company  which 
will  construct  a  railway  from  Lake 
Superior  to  British  Columbia.  The 
interests  at  stake  are  enormous  ; 
and  if  terms  like  these  are  offered, 
and  gold  be  discovered  in  quantity 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  work  may  yet  be 
accomplished. 

The  lamentable  war  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  disorganising  every- 
thing, will  necessarily  delay  and 
seriously  obstruct  the  project  to 
which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  given  its  assent.  It  is 
still  possible,  therefore,  that  an  in- 
teroceanic  line  of  railway  may  first 
be  constructed  on  British  territory. 
But  if  the  opposite  is  the  case — if 
the  line  from  St  Joseph  to  San 
Francisco  be  opened  first — then  the 
kindred  British  project  will  be  given 
up, — at  least  so  far  as  regards  the 
present  generation.  The  conse- 
quences, though  they  may  be  in- 
evitable, will  be  serious  to  us  in 
many  ways,  and  highly  advantage- 
ous to  the  Americans, — as  a  slight 
consideration  of  the  balance  of  in- 
terests and  the  tendency  of  affairs 
will  show. 

Geographical  position  always  ex- 
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ercises  an  important  influence  in 
shaping  the  configurations  of  states, 
and  in  regulating  their  relations 
with  the  states  which  adjoin  them. 
This  ought  to  be  especially  true  in 
new  countries  like  America,  where 
historical  associations  are  almost 
absent,  and  where  considerations 
of  present  interest  are  not  neutral- 
ised by  sympathies  and  feelings  in- 
herited from  the  past, — and  where, 
moreover,  the  population  of  the  ad- 
joining states  are  virtually  of  the 
same  race.  In  the  Old  World,  the 
geographical  boundary  of  most  of  the 
states  is  determined  by  the  great 
mountain-chain  which,  under  vari- 
ous names — Pyrenees,  Alps,  Bal- 
kan, Caucasus,  Hindoo-Koosh,  and 
Himalayas,  with  their  nameless 
continuation  forming  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  Burma  and  Siam 
—  runs  latitudinally  across  the 
continents  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  In  the  New  World 
the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
There,  the  great  mountain -chain 
runs  longitudinally  from  north  to 
south,  separating,  by  a  well-marked 
line  and  almost  impassable  bound- 
ary, the  narrow  region  on  the  Paci- 
fic from  the  rest  of  the  American 
continent.  In  regard  to  California, 
this  separation  is  increased  by  a 
broad  tract  of  desert,  lying  be- 
tween the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  extending 
from  the  Mormon  city  of  Utah 
southward  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Gila,  which  is  the  present 
boundary  between  the  Americans 
and  Mexico.  Upper  California,  the 
country  now  possessed  by  the 
Americans,  is  not  separated  by 
any  natural  boundary  from  Lower 
California,  which  forms  a  very  long 
and  narrow  peninsula,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Mexico  by  the 
Gulf  of  California.  Neither  it  nor 
the  province  of  Sonora,  which  lies 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf, 
has  any  communication  with  the 
rest  of  Mexico  except  by  sea — that 
is  to  say,  by  the  roundabout  route 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  :  for  the 
province  of  Sonora  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  main 


chain  of  the  Cordillera;  and,  al- 
though there  is  a  good  pass  (called 
La  Canada  de  Guadalupe)  in  the 
sierra,  the  country  is  so  mountain- 
ous between  that  point  and  the 
capital,  that  no  regular  communi- 
cation is  kept  up.  The  Americans, 
beyond  doubt,  will  ere  long  annex 
these  outlying  provinces.  In  this 
case  at  least,  politics  will  follow 
where  geography  points  the  way. 
Both  Sonora  and  Lower  California 
abound  in  the  precious  metals.  In 
Sonora  especially  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines  are  remarkable  for  their 
number  and  for  the  richness  of  their 
ores.  Large  deposits  of  coal,  also, 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  north-west- 
ern part  of  California.  The  popu- 
lation of  these  provinces  is  so 
scanty  as  to  be  hardly  worth  tak- 
ing into  account.  La  Paz,  the 
capital  of  Lower  California,  hardly 
contains  three  hundred  inhabitants. 
If  we  add  Lower  California  and 
Sonora  to  Upper  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  the  Washington  Territory, 
we  shall  have  a  region  extending 
along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  for 
two  thousand  miles,  from  the 
Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  to 
Cape  St  Lucas  (the  southern  point 
of  Lower  California).  This  state, 
backed  by  a  vast  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  would  become  the 
leading  power  in  the  northern  Pa- 
cific ;  San  Francisco  would  become 
the  emporium  of  the  China  trade, 
which  would  go  thence  by  the  over- 
land route  to  New  York  and  Europe ; 
and  the  numerous  and  surpassingly 
beautiful  and  fertile  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  would  have  their  des- 
tinies shaped  by  this  great  White 
State  of  Western  America.  In  such 
circumstances,  would  there  not  be 
the  strongest  inducement  for  Brit- 
ish Columbia  to  unite  herself  with 
this  great  state  1  Possessing  excel- 
lent resources,  which  she  has  not 
the  capital  to  work — unconnected 
with  the  other  British  provinces, 
either  by  railway  or  by  a  commu- 
nity of  administrative  interest — de- 
pendent, moreover,  for  almost  every- 
thing on  the  overland  railway  from 
San  Francisco — would  British  Co- 
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lumbia  not  willingly  exchange  her 
position  as  a  feeble  and  isolated 
dependency  of  a  far-distant  Crown, 
for  the  sake  of  becoming  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  great  empire  state  of 
the  Pacific  1 

We  may  expect  to  witness  changes 
more  immediate,  and  certainly  not 
less  influential  in  affecting  the  for- 
tunes of  our  British  provinces,  in 
the  vast  territories  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A 
dismemberment  of  the  American 
Union  is  regarded  as  certain  by 
every  impartial  observer  in  this 
country.  Even  among  the  North- 
ern States  there  are  many  who  now 
look  forward  to  that  issue  as  inevit- 
able. The  mercantile  classes  of  New 
York,  whose  interests  made  them 
especially  desirous  to  restore  the 
Union  in  its  integrity,  and  whose 
wishes  made  them  cling  to  the  be- 
lief that  such  a  restoration  was  prac- 
ticable, are  now  abandoning  the 
hope.  The  South,  they  see,  will 
not  only  succeed  in  establishing  its 
independence,  but  will  not  on  any 
terms  enter  into  a  new  Union  of 
which  the  New  England  States 
shall  be  members.  These  States, 
and  the  States  of  the  South,  are 
opposed  to  each  other  alike  in  feel- 
ings and  in  interests.  Neither  will 
ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
other.  If  the  Union  could  be  re- 
established, we  believe  a  majority 
of  the  Northern  States  would  now 
repudiate  the  policy  of  Abolition, 
and  enact  a  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
more  stringent  than  before.  But 
that  could  not  now  suffice.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  will  the 
States  of  the  North-west  continue 
to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Atlantic  States,  or  will  they  not  1 
If  they  do  hold  together  at  the 
close  of  the  contest,  it  can  only  be 
on  the  condition  that  the  Atlantic 
States  abandon  the  Morrill  Tariff, 
their  stringent  system  of  protection 
for  the  benefit  of  their  manufactures. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is 
a  strong  desire  in  America  to  re- 
duce the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union  to  a  minimum  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  Union  may  be 


reconstituted,  minus  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  If  this  were  done,  the 
South,  the  North-west,  and  the 
Pacific  States,  would  still  hold 
together;  although,  with  the  ex- 
ample of  disruption  once  set,  we 
think  such  an  arrangement  would 
not  last  long.  The  States  of  the 
North-west,  of  the  South,  and  of 
the  Pacific,  have  no  solid  bonds  of 
union.  There  is  this  much,  indeed, 
in  their  favour,  that  they  are  di- 
vided by  no  bitter  enmity  and  an- 
tagonism of  spirit,  such  as  separates 
the  South  and  the  New  England 
States ;  and,  moreover,  they  would 
be  in  perfect  accord  as  regards  com- 
mercial policy,  each  being  influenced 
by  its  circumstances  in  favour  of 
free  trade.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more 
probable,  once  the  disruption  is 
fairly  accomplished,  that  these  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  old  Union 
will  establish  themselves  as  separ- 
ate, though  not  rival,  states. 

Provinces  which  are  opposed  in 
interests  to  one  another  may  long 
remain  in  grumbling  union  if  there 
be  no  means  of  either  improving  its 
position  by  a  change.  But  unhap- 
pily for  the  Northern  States,  the 
provinces  which  form  their  eastern 
and  western  extremities  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  might  most 
easily  and  naturally  make  a  change 
in  their  allegiance.  At  the  eastern 
end  we  find  the  State  of  Maine, 
jutting  so  far  into  British  America 
that  it  is  almost  enclosed  by  it,  and 
lying  on  the  highway  by  which 
British  trade  and  influence  pass  to 
and  fro.  Portland  is  at  present  the 
sole  port  of  the  Canadas  in  winter 
time,  and  at  all  times  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  ocean.  Such  a  position  might 
tell  in  our  favour,  in  the  event  of 
great  changes  in  eastern  America. 
At  the  western  end,  again,  we  find 
the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  bordering  on  the 
great  lakes,  from  which  there  is  a 
line  of  magnificent  water-carriage 
for  the  bulky  produce  of  those 
corn-growing  countries  down  the  St 
Lawrence  to  the  sea  j  while  a  more 
expeditious  mode  of  transit  will 
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also  be  open  to  them  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  In  truth,  for  these 
three  large  States  of  the  North- 
west, we  think  the  best  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  sea  is  not  the 
Mississippi,  but  the  line  of  the  lakes 
and  St  Lawrence.  Michigan  is  so 
enveloped  by  those  inland  seas,  that 
it  may  almost  be  called  a  maritime 
State.  The  best  customers  of  the 
North-western  States  are,  the  South- 
ern States,  which  are  reached  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, — 
and  Europe,  which  can  be  reached 
most  cheaply  and  directly  by  the 
line  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

Large  rivers,  however  convenient 
as  geographical  boundary-lines,  are 
not  barriers  of  severance  between 
peoples,  but  points  of  contact,  bonds 
of  union — common   ground,  upon 
which  common  interests  make  both 
parties  meet  as  friends  and  associ- 
ates. -  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
line  of  the  lakes  and  the  St  Law- 
rence.    Lying  as  that  great  water- 
system  does  within  a  noble  basin  of 
territory,  of  which  it  is  at  once  the 
centre  and  the  highway,  it  is  more  fit- 
ted to  become  the  heart  of  a  confede- 
racy composed  of  the  States  which 
fringe  its  shores,  than  to  continue 
to  be  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
opposite  sentiments  and  allegiance. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  another  point 
where  British  interests  are  concern- 
ed.    We  have  previously  pointed 
out  the  peculiar  isolated  position 
and   condition  of  the   Red   River 
Settlement;  which  has  not  a  single 
road  to  connect  it  with  Canada,  and 
which  consequently  derives  its  sup- 
plies from,  and  carries  on  its  trade 
with,   the    North-western    States. 
Two  years  ago,  we  know,  this  state 
of  matters  had  served  to  produce 
considerable  discontent  in  the  set- 
tlement; and  every  year  (as  long  as 
matters  remain  as  they  are)  must 
increase  the  influence  of  American 
interests  and  feelings.     Red  River 
Settlement  is  as  yet  but  a  small 
place ;  but  it  is  growing,  and  will 
continue  to  grow;  and  its  geographi- 
cal position  renders  the  retention  of 
its  allegiance  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  whole  of  British 


America.  It  is  the  connecting-link 
between  the  Canadas  and  British 
Columbia;  it  is  the  embryo  of  a 
state  which  will,  ere  long,  spread 
over  the  wide  and  fertile  plains 
watered  by  the  Assinaboine  and 
Saskatchewan ;  and  if  it  were  at- 
tracted towards  the  North-western 
American  States,  British  America 
would  thereby  be  cut  right  in  two. 
Instead  of  a  noble  empire,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  we 
should  be  stopped  short  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior;  and 
British  Columbia  would  languish 
as  an  isolated  province,  which 
neither  could  nor  would  remain 
long  in  our  possession, — but  which 
would  be  welcomed  with  acclama- 
tion as  a  new  member  of  the  Ame- 
rican Confederacy  of  the  Pacific. 

We  beg  it  to  be  observed  that 
we  are  not  making  predictions,  but 
pointing  out  tendencies.     No  one 
can  tell  as  yet  the  exact  form  and 
condition  in  which  the  States  of  the 
American    Republic    will    emerge 
from     their     present     convulsion. 
Whether  the  Union  will  be  restored, 
for  a  time,  on  its  old  basis,  minus 
the  New  England  States;  or  whether 
it  will  split  up  at  once  into  four 
great  sections ;    or  whether  some 
intermediate  course  will  be  at  first 
adopted — we  do  not  presume  to  fore- 
cast.  And  until  that  be  determined, 
it  is  impossible  to   calculate   the 
nature  of  the  influence  which  this 
disruption  will  have  upon  the  ad- 
joining   British    provinces.       But 
this  disruption,  in  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences, will  affect  the  fortunes 
of  every  State  and  Government  in 
North  America.       The    disrupted 
parts  will  seek  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  entering  into  new  combi- 
nations.    And  the  result  will  pro- 
bably be,  either  that  some  of  the 
American  States  will  be  attracted 
towards  union  with  our  provinces, 
or  that  some  of  our  provinces  will 
be  attracted  towards  union  with 
them.      The  rival   States   on    the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Lakes  and 
the   St   Lawrence  will    soon   find 
themselves  engaged  in  a  game  like 
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that  well  known  to  schoolboys,  of 
pulling  each  other,  in  friendly  or 
unfriendly  fashion,  across  the  score. 
And  whichever  prove  the  stronger 
and  the  more  firmly  united  will 
gain  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Recent  events,  by  weakening  the 
American  States,  and  discrediting 
the  American  principles  of  govern- 
ment, have  turned  the  tables  very 
much  in  our  favour.  But  it  must 
not  be  too  readily  inferred  that  the 
danger  of  disruption  is  removed 
from  British  America,  amidst  the 
changes  impending  to  the  south  of 
the  St  Lawrence.  It  is  only  by 
timeous  speculation — by  reasonable 
inferences  from  events — that  we  can 
prepare  for  occurrences  which  for 
good  or  ill  must  exercise  a  mighty 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  and 
destiny  of  our  nascent  empire  in 
Northern  America.  And  the  best 
and  most  assured  of  all  remedies 
for  possible  dangers,  as  well  as  the 
most  promising  means  to  reap  the 
possible  benefits  which  may  accrue 
to  our  American  provinces  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disruption  of  the 
Union,  is,  to  draw  together  all  our 
provinces  in  the  bonds  of  confedera- 
tion. If  our  scattered  provinces 
and  settlements  were  linked  to- 
gether in  a  Federation — united  as 
well  as  possible  by  roads  and  rail- 
ways— they  would  not  only  keep 
together,  but  would  probably  draw 
towards  them  in  friendly  union 
some  of  the  wavering  States  of  the 
disrupted  and  crumbling  Union. 
Now  is  the  time  when  such  a  pro- 
ject could  be  most  favourably  ad- 
vanced. Not  only  the  danger  from 
without,  but  the  project  of  the 
"  intercolonial  railway  >;  from  Can- 
ada to  Halifax,  and  the  obvious 
importance  of  extending  telegraphic 
communication  overland  to  British 
Columbia,  have  recently  drawn  all 
our  provin  ces  into  harmonious  feel- 
ing and  united  action.  Nor  has 
their  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown 
ever  before  been  so  steady  and 
pervading.  We  say  nothing  at  pre- 
sent of  the  likelihood  of  their  being 
willing  to  have  a  Prince  of  our 
Royal  Family  at  the  head  of  their 


State.  That  must  be  left  to  the 
provinces  themselves.  But  at  least 
let  pur  Government,  by  those  means 
which  every  Government  can  em- 
ploy, make  it  understood  by  the 
provinces  that  a  project  of  Confe- 
deration which  promises  so  many 
advantages  will  receive  every  en- 
couragement from  the  Crown.  Such 
an  arrangement,  if  our  provinces 
are  to  remain  independent  of  the 
Americans,  will  ere  long  become  a 
necessity.  Such  a  confederation, 
too,  is  indispensable  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  great  works  now  required 
for  opening  up  the  central  portion 
of  British  America,  and  establishing 
communication  with  our  provinces 
in  the  Pacific.  And  would  it  not 
gratify  the  feelings,  as  well  as  pro- 
mote the  material  advantage  of  the 
colonists  1  Would  it  not  open  to 
them  a  career,  which  no  mere  pro: 
vince  can  ever  offer — honours  and 
offices  to  which  British  Americans 
may  legitimately  aspire,  but  which 
are  at  present  beyond  their  reach  ? 
A  wide  field  and  full  scope  best 
content  the  ambitious,  who  delight 
in  public  life,  and  satisfy  the  multi- 
tude, who,  while  unaspiringly  look- 
ing on,  feel  that  they  too  might  go 
in  for  prizes  if  they  liked.  We 
cannot  open  to  them  the  British 
Senate, — but  let  us  aid  them  in 
establishing  a  united  Government 
of  their  own,  which  shall  link  to- 
gether all  the  provinces  in  a  grand 
and  growing  empire,  which  shall 
extend  across  America  from  sea  to 
sea,  affording  a  high  career  to  every 
one  who  desires  it,  and  rendering 
stable  and  self-reliant  against  every 
attack  the  future  of  British  power 
in  North  America. 

The  fortunes  of  the  British  Ame- 
rican provinces  are  mainly  in  their 
own  keeping.  Downing  Street  may 
suggest,  but  it  is  for  the  colonies 
to  act.  The  nation  at  home  gives 
them  hearty  sympathy ;  and  if  they 
play  their  part  well,  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  leave  them  in  the 
lurch.  If  they  have  little  capital 
for  the  promotion  of  public  works, 
they  have  immense  tracts  of  land 
to  employ  instead.  All  of  us  last 
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summer  were  disappointed  with  the 
Canadians.  Instead  of  being  jeal- 
ous of  their  independence,  and  pru- 
dent in  preparing  for  defence,  they 
refused  to  adopt  the  Militia  Bill, 
and  as  yet  have  done  nothing  to 
repair  the  error.  We  understand, 
indeed — the  Governor-General  said 
as  much  lately — that  a  measure 
providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
colonies  was  in  "preparation,  which 
would  amply  satisfy  the  Imperial 
Government.  We  hope  such  is  the 
case:  we  expect  no  less  of  the 
Canadians.  They  are  a  noble  and 

fallant  people :  the  British  blood 
ows  more  purely  in  their  veins, 
their  physical  constitution  has  been 
better  preserved  by  their  moist  and 
temperate  climate,  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  section  of  our  widely 
extended  race.  We  believe  they 
possess  all  the  qualities  fitted  to 
make  them  a  great  and  noble  na- 
tion. Let  them  use  their  oppor- 
tunities wisely  and  well,  and  ere 
long  their  territories  will  grow  into 
a  vast  empire,  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  having 
its  heart  on  those  great  inland 
seas  which  in  their  aggregate  mass 
constitute  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
New  World. 

Of  course  the  issue,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  may  be  different. 
The  downfall  of  the  American 
Union  may,  by  its  indirect  efforts, 
produce  disruption  also  of  British 
America.  That  depends  upon 
whether  such  a  result  is  regard- 
ed with  indifference,  or  is  with- 
stood -by  timeous  measures.  We 
are  not  of  those  who  regard  with 
indifference — still  less,  as  some  seem 
to  do,  with  jealous  dislike — our 
colonial  empire.  Even  as  a  ques- 
tion of  material  advantage,  we  are 
in  favour  of  a  generous  policy  to- 
wards the  colonies.  The  proposal  to 
cast  them  adrift  has  nothing  to  re- 
commend it  save  the  simplicity  of 
the  process :  a  simplicity,  however, 
hardly  more  commendable  than 
that  of  a  man  who  should  cut  off 
his  leg  from  impatience  of  his  corns. 
The  conception  is  that  of  a  Doc- 
trinaire, not  of  a  Statesman.  Let 
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us  ask,  moreover,  does  it  not  seem 
strange,  at  the  present  day,  that  the 
whole  talk  should  be  of  Separation  ? 
Can  the  statesmanship  of  England 
rise  to  no  higher  conception  than 
that  of  political  destruction  ]  Have 
we  become  enamoured  of  that  most 
un-English  policy — of  that  special 
characteristic  of  the  revolutionary 
force,  which  .destroys  but  cannot 
reconstruct]  When  political  ar- 
rangements made  for  one  condition 
of  affairs  become  out  of  place  owing 
to  an  alteration  of  circumstances, 
can  British  statesmen  imagine  no 
better  policy  than  summarily  to 
overthrow  the  old  regime,  and  leave 
it  thenceforth  in  ruins — or  utterly 
sweep  it  away,  without  a  thought 
of  replacing  it  by  an  appropriate 
substitute]  Are  we,  as  England's  off- 
spring come  of  age,  ostentatiously  to 
repudiate  our  parental  relationship, 
and  to  cast  them  out  of  the  fabric 
of  British  dominion,  without  hold- 
ing out  to  them  the  least  prospect 
of  continued  relationship,  or  sug- 
gesting any  means  by  which  it  may 
be  kept  up  1  Is  England,  indeed, 
so  very  strong  that  she  can  afford 
to  throw  away  the  fellowship  of 
her  colonies  1  Have  we  also  so  little 
of  the  natural  feelings  of  a  common 
nationality  as  not  to  care  whether 
our  brethren  are  with  us  or  not  1 

It  does,  indeed,  seem  extraordin- 
ary, that  a  policy,  based  upon  such 
sentiments  and  ideas,  should  be 
seriously  entertained  amongst  us 
at  the  present  time.  If  England 
has  no  heart  to  vibrate  to  the  senti- 
ment of  Nationality,  so  vigorous  on 
the  Continent,  let  us  at  least  not 
be  blind  to  our  own  interests  and 
to  the  course  of  events  around  us. 
What  is  the  grand  and  dominating 
feature  of  European  politics  at  the 
present  hour  1  What  is  the  great 
principle  which  shapes  the  actions 
of  nations,  and  affects  the  policy  of 
governments?  Is  it  not  the  principle 
of  Nationality — the  yearning  and 
deliberate  desires  of  politically  dis- 
severed portions  of  the  same  race 
to  reunite  themselves  in  a  common 
brotherhood — not  merely  for  the 
indulgence  of  a  sentiment,  but  as 
3B 
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the  most  efficient  means  of  develop- 
ing their  progress  and  augmenting 
their  power  1  Do  not  the  Scandi- 
navian peoples,  on  either  shore  of 
the  Sound,  stretch  out  their  hands 
to  one  another,  and  long  to  be 
united  in  closer  ties?  Does  not 
the  entire  Polish  race — does  not 
each  fragment  of  that  long-dis- 
severed and  down-held  people — 
mourn  and  clamour  and  strive  to 
regain  the  national  unity  1  Do  not 
the  Germans,  in  their  own  staid 
slow-moving  way,  show  themselves 
animated  by  the  same  spirit? 
While  some  English  statesmen  think 
only  of  terminating  the  already 
shadowy  bond  which  links  to- 
gether the  various  sections  of  the 
British  race,  does  not  all  Germany 
— we  speak  not  of  the  Courts  but 
of  the  people — desire  with  heart 
and  soul  that  the  lax  bonds  which 
unite  the  separate  States  of  the 
Fatherland,  should  be  replaced  by 
a  system  which  would  confer  on 
them  the  real  boon  of  national 
unity  ?  We  need  not  point  to  Italy, 
where  the  passion  for  unification 
may  be  read  in  characters  of  blood ; 
nor  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  where  the  same  passion 
has  long  been  brooding,  and  now 
begins  to  act.  But  it  is  interesting, 
as  a  sign  of  the  times,  to  remark, 
that  in  the  face  of  those  projects  of 
substantial  unification,  the  principle 
of  consanguinity,  even  in  its  weakest 
shape,  is  deemed  worthy  of  being 
appealed  to  by  the  sagacious  ruler 
of  France  as  a  means  of  drawing 
together  the  three  so-called  Latin 
races  of  south-western  Europe — an 
appeal  which  may  not  be  very  heart- 
ily responded  to,  but  which,  when 
thus  advanced  on  the  very  slender- 
est of  grounds,  indisputably  reveals 
the  importance  now  attached  to  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  based. 

Is  the  British  race  to  be  the  only 
exception  to  this  ?  When  all  the 
races  of  Europe — Poles  and  Scan- 
dinavians, Germans  and  Italians, 
Greek  and  Latin  alike — are  tend- 
ing towards  increased  unity,  are 
the  British  to  desire  only  disunion 
and  separation  1  When  the  States 


of  the   Continent  are  rising  into 
the  greater  magnitude  and  power 
of  Race-empires,  dwarfing  our  little 
isle  into  territorial  insignificance, 
is  England  to  adopt  the  opposite 
course,  and  cast  away  her  natural 
pillars    and    supports'?      She   has 
spread  over  the  earth  like  a  gigan- 
tic banyan-tree,  dropping  shoots  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  which 
rival  in  vitality  the  parent  stem. 
If  the  mutual  connection  continues, 
every  generation    will    witness   a 
fresh  development  of  the  British 
power.      In    these    outlying    un- 
peopled regions  of  the  globe  the 
British  race  increases  with  a  rapi- 
dity beyond  the  reach  of  the  Con- 
tinental nations  ;  and  every  year  is 
bringing  closer  the  scattered  sec- 
tions of  our  numerous  and  power- 
ful race,  annihilating  distances  by 
the  ever-increasing  triumphs  of  the 
railway,  telegraph,  and  steam-navi- 
gation.    New  Zealand,  Australia, 
the  Cape — in  fact  all  our  colonies, 
by  the  force  of  blood  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  position,  will  ere  long  be- 
come important  maritime  Powers. 
And  when  all  other  peoples   are 
uniting  in  closer  bonds,  why  should 
not  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  a  similar  result  may  be  ac- 
complished by  our  own  race,  and 
when  the  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land, soon  destined  to  be  eclipsed 
if  England  stand  alone,  may  ac- 
quire a  new  and  augmented  supre- 
macy by  the  formation  of  a  Con- 
federacy of  the  free  Anglo-Saxon 
Powers   of  the   sea1?      Instead   of 
thinking  only  of  casting  off  our 
numerous  colonies,  why  should  we 
not  seek  to  group  them  in  con- 
federacies, which  would  help  them 
to  stand  alone,  and  in  due  time 
combine  them  all  on  equal  terms 
with  the   mother  country  in   the 
bonds  of  a  mutual  alliance  ?     Time 
and   experiment   alone   can    show 
how  far  such  a  conception  is  prac- 
ticable :  many  a  good  scheme  breaks 
down  in  the  course  of  realisation. 
But  if  we  attempt  nothing,  we  ac- 
complish nothing.    And  surely  this 
is  a  nobler  project  to  strive  for,  a 
wiser  end  to  keep  in  view,  than  to 
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think  only  of  destroying  without 
reconstructing,  and  of  summarily 
casting  off  our  colonies  as  if  they 
were  a  mere  useless  encumbrance. 

It  is  reasonable  that  colonies, 
like  children,  when  they  come  of 
age,  should  maintain  themselves  ; 
but  in  loosening  the  bonds  of 
parental  control,  the  manner  of 
doing  so  is  1  everything.  The  pa- 
rent, or  parent  State,  should  so  act 
that  the  old  bond  of  law,  or  com- 
pulsion, may  be  replaced  by  one  of 
voluntary  association,  in  the  bonds 
of  mutual  interest  and  natural  af- 
fection. But  when  we  see  the 
British  Parliament,  either  through 
its  committees,  or  by  the  uncom- 
bated  voice  of  individual  members, 
regarding  the  question  in  its  narrow- 
est and  most  superficial  aspect,  and 
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proposing  the  loosening  of  one  tie 
after  another  which  binds  our  colo- 
nies to  the  mother  country,  without 
a  thought  of  the  future — without 
a  single  suggestion,  or  even  expres- 
sion of  desire,  for  a  continuance  of 
political  connection  with  the  other 
sections  of  our  race, — chilling  the 
instincts  of  nationality  by  leading 
our  colonies  to  infer  that  we  regard 
them  merely  as  burdens,  and  care 
nothing  for  our  common  brother- 
hood,— then  we  say  that  such  a 
course  is  both  a  blunder  and  a  dis- 
grace; and  that  our  public  men, 
instead  of  quietly  and  discreetly 
preparing  the  way  and  suggesting 
the  means  for  ulterior  combina- 
tions, are  doing  their  best  to  spoil 
the  grandest  future  which  ever 
opened  before  any  race  or  country. 


CHRONICLES   OF  CARLINGFORD  :    SALEM  CHAPEL. 


PART  XI. — CHAPTER   XXXVI. 


MR  PIGEON  was  a  heavy  orator ; 
he  was  a  tall  man,  badly  put  to- 
gether, with  a  hollow  crease  across 
his  waistcoat,  which  looked  very 
much  as  if  he  might  be  folded  in 
two,  and  so  laid  away  out  of  mis- 
chief. His  arms  moved  foolishly 
about  in  the  agonies  of  ora'tory,  as 
if  they  did  not  belong  to  him ;  but 
he  did  not  look  absurd  through  Mrs 
Vincent's  crape  veil,  as  she  sat  gaz- 
ing at  the  platform  on  which  he  stood, 
and  taking  in  with  eager  ears  every 
syllable  that  came  from  his  lips. 
Mr  Pigeon  said  it  was  Mr  Vincent 
as  they  had  come  there  to  discuss 
that  night.  The  managers  had 
made  up  their  minds  as  it  was  a 
dooty  to  lay  things  before  the  flock. 
Mr  Vincent  was  but  a  young  man, 
and  most  in  that  congregation  was 
ready  to  make  allowances  ;  and  as 
for  misfortunes  as  might  have  hap- 
pened to  him,  he  wasn't  a-going  to 
lay  that  to  the  pastor's  charge,  nor 
take  no  mean  advantages.  He  was 
for  judging  a  man  on  his  merits,  he 
was.  If  they  was  to  take  Mr  Vin- 


cent on  his  merits  without  no  pre- 
judice, they  would  find  as  he  hadn't 
carried  out  the  expectations  as  was 
formed  of  him.  Not  as  there  was 
anything  to  be  said  against  his 
preaching ;  his  preaching  was  well 
enough,  though  it  wasn't  to  call  rous- 
ing up,  which  was  what  most  folks 
wanted.  There  wasn't  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  to  object 
to  his  preaching  :  he  had  ought  to 
have  preached  well,  that  was  the 
truth,  for  every  one  as  had  been 
connected  with  Salem  in  Mr  Tuf- 
ton's  time  knew  as  there  was  a  deal 
of  difference  between  the  new  pastor 
and  the  old  pastor,  as  far  as  the 
work  of  a  congregation  went.  As 
for  Pigeon's  own  feelings,  he  would 
have  held  his  peace  cheerful,  if  his 
dooty  had  permitted  him,  or  if 
he  had  seen  as  it  was  for  the  good 
of  the  connection.  But  things  was 
come  to  that  pass  in  Salem  as  a  man 
hadn't  ought  to  mind  his  own  feel- 
ings, but  had  to  do  his  dooty,  if  he 
was  to  be  took  to  the  stake  for  it. 
And  them  were  his  circumstances, 
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as  many  a  one  as  he  had  spoken  to 
in  private  could  say,  if  they  was  to 
speak  up. 

To  all  this  Mrs  Vincent  listened 
with  the  profoundest  attention  be- 
hind her  veil.  The  schoolroom  was 
very  full  of  people — almost  as  full  as 
on  the  last  memorable  tea-party;  but 
the  square  lines  of  the  gas-burners, 
coming  down  with  two  flaring 
lights  each  from  the  low  roof,  were 
veiled  with  no  festoons  this  time, 
and  threw  an  unmitigated  glare 
upon  the  people,  all  in  their  dark 
winter- dresses,  without  any  attempt 
at  special  embellishment.  Mrs 
Pigeon  was  in  the  foreground,  on  a 
side-bench  near  the  platform,  very 
visible  to  the  minister's  mother, 
nodding  her  head  and  giving  tri- 
umphant glances  around  now  and 
then  to  point  her  husband's  con- 
fused sentences.  Mrs  Pigeon  had 
her  daughters  spread  out  on  one  side 
of  her,  all  in  their  best  bonnets,  and 
at  the  corner  of  the  same  seat  sat 
little  Mrs  Tufton,  who  shook  her 
charitable  head  when  the  poulterer's 
wife  nodded  hers,  and  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes  now  and  then, 
as  she  gazed  up  at  the  platform,  not 
without  a  certain  womanly  misgiv- 
ing as  to  how  her  husband  was  go- 
ing to  conduct  himself.  The  Tozers 
had  taken  up  their  position  op- 
posite. Mrs  Tozer  and  her  daugh- 
ter had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
in  great  spirits,  especially  Phoebe, 
who  seemed  scarcely  able  to  contain 
her  amusement  as  Mr  Pigeon  went 
on.  All  this  Mrs  Vincent  saw  as 
clearly  as  in  a  picture  through 
the  dark  folds  of  her  veil.  She  sat 
back  as  far  as  she  could  into  the 
shade,  and  pressed  her  hands  close 
together,  and  was  noways  amused, 
but  listened  with  as  profound  an 
ache  of  anxiety  in  her  heart  as  if 
Pigeon  had  been  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. As  for  the  audience  in 
general,  it  showed  some  signs  of 
weariness  as  the  poulterer  stumbled 
on  through  his  confused  speech ; 
and  not  a  restless  gesture,  not  a  sup- 
pressed yawn  in  the  place,  but  was 
apparent  to  the  minister's  mother. 
The  heart  in  her  troubled  bosom 
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beat  steadier  as  she  gazed ;  certainly 
no  violent  sentiment  actuated  the 
good  people  of  Salem  as  they  sat 
staring  with  calm  eyes  at  the 
speaker.  Mrs  Vincent  knew  how 
a  congregation  looked  when  it  was 
thoroughly  excited  and  up  in  arms 
against  its  head.  She  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief,  and  suffered  the 
tight  clasp  of  her  hands  to  relax  a 
little.  There  was  surely  no  popular 
passion  there. 

And  then  Mr  Tufton  got  up, 
swaying  heavily  with  his  large 
uncertain  old  figure  over  the  table. 
The  old  minister  sawed  the  air 
with  his  white  fat  hand  after  he 
had  said  "My  beloved  brethren" 
twice  over  ;  and  little  Mrs  Tufton, 
sitting  below  in  her  impatience 
and  anxiety  lest  he  should  not  ac- 
quit himself  well,  dropt  her  hand- 
kerchief and  disappeared  after  it, 
while  Mrs  Vincent  erected  herself 
under  the  shadow  of  her  veil.  Mr 
Tufton  did  his  young  brother  no 
good.  He  was  so  sympathetic  over 
the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen 
Vincent's  family,  that  bitter  tears 
came  to  the  widow's  eyes,  and  her 
hands  once  more  tightened  in  a 
silent  strain  of  self-support.  While 
the  old  minister  impressed  upon 
his  audience  the  duty  of  bearing 
with  his  dear  young  brother,  and 
being  indulgent  to  the  faults  of  his 
youth,  it  was  all  the  poor  mother 
could  do  to  keep  silent,  to  stifle 
down  the  indignant  sob  in  her 
heart,  and  keep  steady  in  her  seat. 
Perhaps  it  was  some  breath  of  an- 
guish escaping  from  her  unawares 
that  drew  towards  her  the  restless 
gleaming  eyes  of  another  strange 
spectator  there.  That  restless  ghost 
of  a  woman ! — all  shrunken,  gleam- 
ing, ghastly — her  eyes  looking  all 
about  in  an  obliquity  of  furtive 
glances,  fearing  yet  daring  every- 
thing. When  she  found  Mrs  Vin- 
cent out,  she  fixed  her  suspicious 
desperate  gaze  upon  the  crape  veil 
which  hid  the  widow's  face.  The 
deacons  of  Salem  were  to  Mrs 
Hilyard  but  so  many  wretched 
masquers  playing  a  rude  game 
among  the  dreadful  wastes  of  life, 
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of  which  these  poor  fools  were  ig- 
norant. Sometimes  she  watched 
them  with  a  reflection  of  her  old 
amusement  —  of tener,  pursued  by 
her  own  tyrannical  fancy  and  the 
wild  restlessness  which  had  brought 
her  here,  forgot  altogether  where  she 
was.  But  Mrs  Vincent's  sigh,  which 
breathed  unutterable  things — the 
steady  fixed  composure  of  that  little 
figure  while  the  old  minister  maun- 
dered on  with  his  condolences,  his 
regrets,  his  self-glorification  over  the 
interest  he  had  taken  in  his  dear 
young  brother,  and  the  advice  he 
had  given  him — could  not  miss  the 
universal  scrutiny  of  this  strange 
woman's  eyes.  She  divined,  with  a 
sudden  awakening  of  the  keen  in- 
telligence which  was  half  crazed 
by  this  time,  yet  vivid  as  ever,  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  widow 
was.  With  a  half-audible  cry  the 
Back  Grove  Street  needlewoman 
gazed  at  the  minister's  mother ;  in 
poignant  trouble,  anxiety,  indig- 
nant distress — clasping  her  tender 
hands  together  yet  again  to  control 
the  impatience,  the  resentment,  the 
aching  mortification  and  injury 
with  which  she  heard  all  this  maud- 
lin pity  overflowing  the  name  of 
her  boy — yet,  ah  !  what  a  world 
apart  from  the  guilty  and  desperate 
spirit  which  sat  there  gazing  like 
Dives  at  Lazarus.  Mrs  Hilyard 
slid  out  of  her  seat  with  a  rapid 
stealthy  movement,  and  placed  her- 
self unseen  by  the  widow's  side. 
The  miserable  woman  put  forth 
her  furtive  hand  and  took  hold  of 
the  black  gown — the  old  black  silk 
gown,  so  well  worn  and  long  pre- 
served. Mrs  Vincent  started  a 
little,  looked  at  her,  gave  her  a 
slight  half-spasmodic  nod  of  recog- 
nition, and  returned  to  her  own 
absorbing  interest.  The  interrup- 
tion made  her  raise  her  head  a  little 
high'er  under  the  veil,  that  not  even 
this  stranger  might  imagine  Ar- 
thur's mother  to  be  affected  by 
what  was  going  on.  For  every- 
thing else,  Mrs  Hilyard  had  dis- 
appeared out  of  the  widow's  me- 
mory. She  was  thinking  only  of 
her  son. 


As  for  the  other  minister's  wife, 
poor  Mrs  Tufton's  handkerchief 
dropped  a  great  many  times  during 
her  husband's  speech.  Oh,  if  these 
blundering  men,  who  mismanage 
matters  so,  could  but  be  made  to 
hold  their  peace  !  Tears  of  vexa- 
tion and  distress  came  into  the  eyes 
of  the  good  little  woman.  Mr 
Tufton  meant  to  do  exactly  what 
was  right ;  she  knew  he  did  ;  but 
to  sit  still  and  hear  him  making 
such  a  muddle  of  it  all !  Such 
penalties  have  to  be  borne  by  duti- 
ful wives.  She  had  to  smile  feebly, 
when  he  concluded,  to  somebody 
who  turned  round  to  congratulate 
her  upon  the  minister's  beautiful 
speech.  The  beautiful  speech  had 
done  poor  Vincent  a  great  deal 
more  harm  than  Pigeon's  ora- 
tion. Salem  folks,  being  appealed 
to  on  this  side,  found  out  that  they 
had,  after  all,  made  great  allowances 
for  their  minister,  and  that  he  had 
not  on  his  part  shown  a  due  sense 
of  their  indulgence.  Somebody 
else  immediately  after  went  on  in 
the  same  strain :  a  little  commotion 
began  to  rise  in  the  quiet  meeting. 
"Mr  Tufton's  'it  it,"  said  a  mal- 
content near  Mrs  Vincent ;  "  we've 
been  a  deal  too  generous,  that's 
what  we've  been  ;  and  he's  turned 
on  us."  "  He  was  always  too  high 
for  my  fancy,"  said  another.  "  It 
ain't  the  thing  for  a  pastor  to  be 
high-minded ;  and  them  lectures 
and  things  was  never  nothing  but 
vanity ;  and  so  I  always  said." 
Mrs  Vincent  smiled  a  wan  smile  to 
herself  under  her  veil.  She  refuse^ 
to  let  the  long  breath  escape  from 
her  breast  in  the  form  of  a  sigh. 
She  sat  fast,  upright,  holding  her 
hands  clasped.  Things  were  going 
against  Arthur.  Unseen  among  all 
his  foes,  with  an-  answer,  and  more 
than  an  answer,  to  everything  they 
said,  burning  in  dumb  restrained 
eloquence  in  her  breast,  his  mother 
held  up  his  banner.  One  at  least 
was  there  who  knew  Arthur,  and 
lifted  up  a  dumb  protest  on  his  be- 
half to  earth  and  heaven.  She 
felt  with  an  uneasy  half-conscious- 
ness that  some  haunting  shadow 
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was  by  her  side,  and  was  even 
vaguely  aware  of  fcthe  hold  upon 
her  dress,  but  had  no  leisure  in  her 
mind  for  anything  but  the  progress 
of  this  contest,  and  the  gradual 
overthrow,  accomplishing  before  her 
eyes,  of  Arthur's  cause. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Tozer 
rose  up  to  make  that  famous  speech 
which  has  immortalised  him  in  the 
connection,  and  for  which  the  Hom- 
erton  students,  in  their  enthusiasm, 
voted  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  worthy 
butterman.  The  face  of  the  Salem 
firmament  was  cloudy  when  Tozer 
rose ;  suggestions  of  discontent  were 
surging  among  the  audience.  Heads 
of  families  were  stretching  over  the 
benches  to  confide  to  each  other 
how  long  it  was  since  they  had  seen 
the  minister ;  how  he  never  had 
visited  as  he  ought ;  and  how  de- 
sirable "  a  change "  might  prove. 
Spiteful  glances  of  triumph  sought 
poor  Phcebe  and  her  mother  upon 
their  bench,  where  the  two  began 
to  fail  in  their  courage,  and  laugh- 
ed no  longer.  A  crisis  was  ap- 
proaching. Mrs  Tufton  picked 
up  her  handkerchief,  and  sat  erect, 
with  a  frightened  face  ;  she,  too, 
knew  the  symptoms  of  the  coming 
storm. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  Tozer  rose  in  the  pastor's 
defence. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said 
Tozer, — "and  Mr  Chairman,  as  I 
ought  to  have  said  first,  if  this 
meeting  had  been  constituted  like 
most  other  meetings  have  been  in 
Salem ;  but,  my  friends,  we  haven't 
met  not  in  what  I  would  call  an 
honest  and  straightforward  way, 
and  consequently  we  ain't  in  order, 
not  as  a  free  assembly  should  be, 
as  has  met  to  know  its  own  mind, 
and  not  to  be  dictated  to  by  no- 
body. There  are  them  as  are  ready 
to  dictate  in  every  body  of  men, 
I  don't  name  no  names  ;  I  don't 
make  no  suggestions ;  what  I'm 
a-stating  of  is  a  general  truth  as  is 
well  known  to  every  one  as  has 
studied  philosophy.  I  don't  come 
here  pretending  as  I'm  a  learned 
man,  nor  one  as  knows  better  nor 


my  neighbours.  I'm  a  plain  man, 
as  likes  everything  fair  and  above- 
board,  and  is  content  when  I'm 
well  off.  What  I've  got  to  say  to 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ain't  no 
grumbling  nor  reflecting  upon  them 
as  is  absent  and  can't  defend  them- 
selves. I've  got  two  things  to  say 
— first,  as  I  think  you  haven't  been 
called  together  not  in  an  open  way ; 
and,  second,  that  I  think  us  Salem 
folks,  as  ought  to  know  better,  is 
a-quarrelling  with  our  bread-and- 
butter,  and  don't  know  when  we're 
well  off! 

"  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ! 
them's  my  sentiments !  we  don't 
know  when  we're  well  off  !  and  if  we 
don't  mind,  we'll  find  out  how 
matters  really  is  when  we've  been 
and  disgusted  the  pastor,  and  drove 
him  to  throw  it  all  up.  Such  a 
thing  ain't  uncommon;  many  and 
many's  the  one  in  our  connection 
as  has  come  out  for  the  ministry, 
meaning  nothing  but  to  stick  to 
it,  and  has  been  drove  by  them 
as  is  to  be  found  in  every  flock 
—  them  as  is  always  ready  to 
dictate — to  throw  it  all  up.  My 
friends,  the  pastor  as  is  the  subject 
of  this  meeting  " — here  Tozer  sank 
his  voice,  and  looked  round  with  a 
certain  solemnity  —  "  Mr  Vincent, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  has  doubled 
the  seat -holders  in  Salem  in  six 
months'  work,  and,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  brought  one-half  of  you  as  is 
here  to  be  regular  at  chapel,  and 
take  an  interest  in  the  connection — 
Mr  Vincent,  I  say,  as  you're  all  col- 
lected here  to  knock  down  in  the 
dark,  if  so  be  as  you  are  willing  to 
be  dictated  to — the  same,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  we're  a-discussing  of 
to-night  —  told  us  all,  it  ain't  so 
very  long  ago,  in  the  crowdedest 
meeting  as  I  ever  see,  in  the  biggest 
public  hall  in  Carlingford — as  we 
weren't  keeping  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  old  Nonconformists,  nor 
showing,  as  we  ought,  what  a  vol- 
untary church  could  do.  It  ain't 
pleasant  to  hear  of,  for  us  as  thinks 
a  deal  of  ourselves ;  but  that  is  what 
the  pastor  said,  and  there  was  not 
a  man  as  could  contradict  it.  Now, 
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I  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
what  is  the  reason  1  It's  all  along 
of  this  as  we're  doing  to-night. 
We've  got  a  precious  young  man, 
as  Mr  Tufton  tells  you,  and  a  cle- 
ver young  man,  as  nobody  tries  for 
to  deny ;  and  there  ain't  a  single 
blessed  reason  on  this  earth  why 
he  shouldn't  go  on  as  he's  been 
a-doing,  till,  Salem  bein'  crowded 
out  to  the  doors  (as  it's  been  two 
Sundays  back),  we'd  have  had  to 
build  a  new  chapel,  and  took  a 
place  in  our  connection  as  we've 
never  yet  took  in  Carlingford  !  " 

Mr  Tozer  paused  to  wipe  his 
heated  forehead,  and  ease  his  ex- 
cited bosom  with  a  long  breath  ; 
his  audience  paused  with  him,  tak- 
ing breath  with  the  orator  in  a 
slight  universal  rustle,  which  is 
the  most  genuine  applause.  The 
worthy  butterman  resumed  in  a 
lowered  and  emphatic  tone. 

"  But  it  ain't  to  be,"  said  Tozer, 
looking  round  him  with  a  tragic 
frown,  and  shaking  his  head  slow- 
ly. "  Them  as  is  always  a-finding 
fault,  and  always  a-setting  up  to  dic- 
tate, has  set  their  faces  again'  all 
that.  It's  the  way  of  some  folks  in 
our  connection,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men ;  a  minister  ain't  to  be  allowed 
to  go  on  building  up  a  chapel,  and 
making  hisself  useful  in  the  world. 
He  ain't  to  be  left  alone  to  do  his 
dooty  as  his  best  friends  approve. 
He's  to  be  took  down  out  of  his 
pulpit,  and  took  to  pieces  behind 
his  back,  and  made  a  talk  and  a 
scandal  of  to  the  whole  connec- 
tion !  It's  not  his  preaching  as 
he's  judged  by,  nor  his  dooty  to 
the  sick  and  dyin',  nor  any  of  them 
things  as  he  was  called  to  be  pastor 
for  ;  but  it's  if  he's  seen  going  to 
one  house  more  nor  another,  or  if 
he  calls  often  enough  on  this  one 
or  t'other,  and  goes  to  all  the 
tea-drinkings.  My  opinion  is,"  said 
Tozer,  suddenly  breaking  off  into 
jocularity,  "  as  a  young  man  as  may- 
be isn't  a  marrying  man,  and  any- 
how can't  marry  more  nor  one,  ain't 
in  the  safest  place  at  Salem  tea- 
drinkings  ;  but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  If  the  ladies  haven't  no 
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pity,  us  men  can't  do  nothing  in 
that  matter ;  but  what  I  say  is 
this,"  continued  the  butterman, 
once  ^more  becoming  solemn  ;  "  to 
go  for  to  judge  the  pastor  of  a  flock, 
not  by  the  dooty  he  does  to  his 
flock,  but  by  the  times  he  calls  at 
one  house  or  another,  and  the  way 
he  makes  hisself  agreeable  at  one 
place  or  another,  ain't  a  thing  to  be 
done  by  them  as  prides  themselves 
on  being  Christians  and  Dissenters. 
It's  not  like  Christians — and  if  it's 
like  Dissenters  the  more's  the  pity 
It's  mean,  that's  what  it  is,"  cried 
Tozer,  with  fine  scorn;  "it's  like 
a  parcel  of  old  women,  if  the  ladies 
won't  mind  me  saying  so.  It's  be- 
neath us  as  has  liberty  of  conscience 
to  fight  for,  and  has  to  set  an  ex- 
ample before  the  Church  folks  as 
don't  know  no  better.  But  it's 
what  is  done  in  our  connection," 
added  the  good  deacon  with  pathos, 
shaking  his  forefinger  mournfully 
at  the  crowd.  "  When  there's  a 
young  man  as  is  clever  and  talent- 
ed, and  fills  a  chapel,  and  gives  the 
connection  a  chance  of  standing  up 
in  the  world  as  it  ought,  here's  some 
one  as  jumps  up  and  says,  *  The 
pastor  don't  come  to  see  me,'  says 
he — '  the  pastor  don't  do  his  duty — 
he  ain't  the  man  for  Salem.'  And 
them  as  is  always  in  every  flock 
ready  to  do  a  mischief,  takes  it  up  ; 
and  there's  talk  of  a  change,  and 
meetings  is  called,  and — here  we 
are  !  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
here  we  are  !  We've  called  a  meet- 
ing, all  in  the  dark,  and  give  him 
no  chance  of  defending  himself; 
and  them  as  is  at  the  head  of  this 
movement  is  calling  upon  us  to  dis- 
miss Mr  Vincent.  But  let  me  tell 
you,"  continued  Tozer,  lowering  his 
voice  with  a  dramatic  intuition,  and 
shaking  his  forefinger  still  more 
emphatically  in  the  face  of  the 
startled  audience,  "that  this  ain't 
no  question  of  dismissing  Mr  Vin- 
cent ;  it's  a  matter  of  disgusting 
Mr  Vincent,  that's  what  it  is — it's 
a  matter  of  turning  another  promis- 
ing young  man  away  from  the  con- 
nection, and  driving  him  to  throw 
it  all  up.  You  mark  what  I  say. 
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It's  what  we're  doing  most  places, 
us  Dissenters  ;  them  as  is  talented 
and  promising  and  can  get  a  better 
living  working  for  the  world  than 
working  for  the  chapel,  and  won't 
give  in  to  be  worried  about  calling 
here  and  calling  there — we're  a-driv- 
ing  of  them  out  of  the  connection, 
that's  what  we're  doing  !  I  could 
reckon  up  as  many  as  six  or  seven 
as  has  been  drove  off  already; 
and  I  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, what's  the  good  of  subscrib- 
ing and  keeping  up  of  colleges  and 
so  forth,  if  that's  how  your  a-going 
to  serve  every  clever  young  man  as 
trusts  hisself  to  be  your  pastor  1  I'm 
a  man  as  don't  feel  no  shame  to  say 
that  the  minister,  being  took  up 
with  his  family  affairs  and  his 
studies,  has  been  for  weeks  as  he 
hasn't  crossed  my  door ;  but  am  I 
that  poor-spirited  as  I  would  drive 
away  a  young  man  as  is  one  of  the 
best  preachers  in  the  connection, 
because  he  don't  come,  not  every 
day,  to  see  me  ?  No,  my  friends  ! 
them  as  would  ever  suspect  such 
a  thing  of  me  don't  know  who 
they're  a  -  dealing  with  ;  and  I 
tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as 
this  is  a  question  as  must  come 
home  to  every  one  of  your  bosoms. 
Them  as  is  so  set  upon  their  own 
way  that  they  can't  hear  reason — or 
them  as  is  led  away  by  folks  as  like 
to  dictate — may  give  their  voice 
again'  the  minister,  if  so  be  as  they 
think  fit ;  but  as  for  me,  and  them 
as  stands  by  me,  I  ain't  a-going  to 
give  in  to  no  such  tyranny !  It 
shall  never  be  said  in  our  connec- 
tion as  a  clever  young  man  was 
drove  away  from  Carlingford,  and 
I  had  part  in  it.  There's  the  credit 
o'  the  denomination  to  keep  up 
among  the  Church  folks — and  there's 
the  chapel  to  fill,  as  never  had  half 
the  sittings  let  before — and  there's 
Mr  Vincent,  as  is  the  cleverest 
young  man  I  ever  see  in  our  pulpit, 
to  be  kep'  in  the  connection  ;  and 
there  ain't  no  man  living  as  shall 
dictate  to  me  or  them  as  stands  by 
me !  Them  as  is  content  to  lose 
the  best  preaching  within  a  hunderd 
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miles,  because  the  minister  don't 
call  on  two  or  three  families  in 
Salem,  not  as  often  as  they  would 
like  to  see  him,"  said  Tozer,  with 
trenchant  sarcasm,  "  can  put  down 
their  names  again'  Mr  Vincent;  but 
for  me,  and  them  as  stands  by  me, 
we  ain't  a-going  to  give  in  to  no 
such  dictation  :  we  ain't  a-going  to 
set  up  ourselves  against  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  credit  o'  the 
connection,  and  toleration  and  free- 
dom of  conscience,  as  we're  bound 
to  fight  for  !  If  the  pastor  don't 
make  hisself  agreeable,  I  can  put 
up  with  that — I  can  ;  but  I  ain't  a- 
going  to  see  a  clever  young  man 
drove  away  from  Salem,  and  the 
sittings  vacant,  and  the  chapel  fall- 
ing to  ruin,  and  the  Church  folks 
a-laughing  and  a-jeering  at  us,  not 
for  all  the  deacons  in  the  connec- 
tion, nor  any  man  in  Carlingford. 
And  this  I  say  for  myself  and  for  all 
as  stands  by  me  ! " 

The  last  sentence  was  lost  in 
thunders  of  applause.  The  "  Salem 
folks"  stamped  with  their  feet, 
knocked  the  floor  with  their  um- 
brellas, clapped  their  hands  in  a 
furore  of  enthusiasm  and  sympathy. 
Their  pride  was  appealed  to ;  no- 
body could  bear  the  imputation  of 
being  numbered  among  the  two  or 
three  to  whom  the  minister  had 
not  paid  sufficient  attention.  All 
the  adherents  of  the  Pigeon  party 
deserted  that  luckless  family  sit- 
ting prominent  upon  their  bench, 
with  old  Mrs  Tufton  at  the  corner 
joining  as  heartily  as  her  overshoes 
would  permit  in  the  general  com- 
motion. There  they  sat,  a  pale 
line  of  faces,  separated,  by  their 
looks  of  dismay  and  irresponsive 
silence,  from  the  applauding  crowd, 
cruelly  identified  as  "  them  as  is 
always  ready  to  dictate."  The  oc- 
casion was  indeed  a  grand  one,  had 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  been 
equal  to  it ;  but  Mrs  Pigeon  only 
sat  and  stared  at  the  new  turn  of 
affairs  with  a  hysterical  smile  of 
spite  and  disappointment  ffxed  on 
her  face.  Before  the  cheers  died 
away,  a  young  man — one  of  the 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion connected  with  Salem — jump- 
ed up  on  a  bench  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  and  clinched  the 
speech  of  Tozer.  He  told  the  ad- 
miring meeting  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  connection,  but 
had  strayed  away  into  carelessness 
and  neglect — and  when  he  went 
anywhere  at  all  on  Sundays,  went 
to  church  like  one  of  the  common 
multitude,  till  Mr  Vincent's  lec- 
tures on  Church  and  State  opened 
his  eyes,  and  brought  him  to  better 
knowledge.  Then  came  another, 
and  another.  Mrs  Vincent,  sitting 
on  the  back  seat  with  her  veil  over 
her  face,  did  not  hear  what  they 
said.  The  heroic  little  soul  had 
broken  down,  and  was  lost  in  silent 
tears,  and  utterances  in  her  heart 
of  thanksgiving,  deeper  than  words. 
No  comic  aspect  of  the  scene  ap- 
peared to  her;  she  was  not  moved 
by  its  vulgarity  or  oddity.  It  was 
deliverance  and  safety  to  the  min- 
ister's mother.  Her  son's  honour 
and  his  living  were  alike  safe,  and 
his  people  had  stood  by  Arthur. 
She  sat  for  some  time  longer,  lost 
in  that  haze  of  comfort  and  re- 
lief, afraid  to  move  lest  perhaps 
something  untoward  might  still 
occur  to  change  this  happy  state 
of  affairs — keen  to  detect  any  evil 
symptom,  if  such  should  occur, 
but  unable  to  follow  with  any  ex- 
actness the  course  of  those  ad- 
dresses which  still  continued  to  be 
made  in  her  hearing.  She  was  not 
quite  sure,  indeed,  whether  anybody 
had  spoken  after  Tozer,  when,  with 
a  step  much  less  firm  than  on  her 
entrance,  she  went  forth,  wiping 
the  tears  that  blinded  her  from 
under  her  veil,  into  the  darkness 
and  quiet  of  the  street  outside. 
But  she  knew  that  "  resolutions" 
of  support  and  sympathy  had  been 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  that 
somebody  was  deputed  from  the 
flock  to  assure  the  minister  of 
its  approval,  and  to  offer  him  the 
new  lease  of  popularity  thus  won 
for  him  in  Salem.  Mrs  Vincent 
waited  to  hear  no  more.  She  got 
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up  softly  and  went  forth  on  noise- 
less, weary  feet,  which  faltered, 
now  that  her  anxiety  was  over, 
with  fatigue  and  agitation.  Thank- 
ful to  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  yet 
at  the  same  time  doubly  worn  out 
with  that  deliverance,  confused  with 
the  lights,  the  noises,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scene,  and  beginning 
already  to  take  up  her  other  bur- 
den, and  to  wonder  by  times,  wak- 
ing up  with  sharp  touches  of  re- 
newed anguish,  how  she  might  find 
Susan,  and  whether  "  any  change" 
had  appeared  in  her  other  child. 
It  was  thus  that  the  great  Salem 
congregational  meeting,  so  renown- 
ed in  the  connection,  ended  for 
the  minister's  mother.  She  left 
them  still  making  speeches  when 
she  emerged  into  Grove  Street.  The 
political  effect  of  Tozer's  address,  or 
the  influence  which  his  new  doc- 
trine might  have  on  the  denomina- 
tion, did  not  occur  to  Mrs  Vincent. 
She  was  thinking  only  of  Arthur. 
Not  even  the  darker  human  misery 
by  her  side  had  power  to  break 
through  her  preoccupation.  How 
the  gentle  little  woman  had  shaken 
off  that  anxious  hand  which  grasp- 
ed her  old  black  dress,  she  never 
knew  herself,  nor  could  any  one 
tell ;  somehow  she  had  done  it  : 
alone,  as  she  entered,  she  went 
away  again — secret,  but  not  clan- 
destine, under  that  veil  of  her 
widowhood.  She  put  it  up  from 
her  face  when  she  got  into  the 
street,  and  wiped  her  tears  off  with 
a  trembling,  joyful  hand.  She 
could  not  see  her  way  clearly  for 
those  tears  of  joy.  When  they  were 
dried,  and  the  crape  shadow  put 
back  from  her  face,  Mrs  Vincent' 
looked  up  Grove  Street,  where  her 
road  lay  in  the  darkness,  broken 
by  those  flickering  lamps.  It  was  a 
windy  night,  and  Dr  Eider's  drag 
went  up  past  her  rapidly,  carrying 
the  doctor  home  from  some  late 
visit,  and  recalling  her  thoughts 
to  her  own  patient  whom  she  had 
left  so  long.  She  quickened  her 
tremulous  steps  as  Dr  Eider  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness;  but 
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almost  before  she  had  got  beyond  misery  than  any  the  poor  mother 
the  last  echoes  of  the  Salem  meet-  wist  of,  was  again  by  Mrs  Vincent's 
ing,  that  shadow  of  darker  woe  and  side. 
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"  You  are  not  able  to  walk '  so 
fast,"  said  Mrs  Hilyard,  coming  up 
to  the  widow  as  she  crossed  over 
to  the  darker  side  of  Grove  Street, 
just  where  the  house  of  the  Misses 
Hemmings  turned  its  lighted  stair- 
case-window to  the  street ;  "  and 
it  will  not  harm  you  to  let  me  speak 
to  you.  Once  you  offered  me  your 
hand,  and  would  have  gone  with 
me.  It  is  a  long  long  time  ago — 
ages  since- — but  /  remember  it.  I 
do  not  come  after  you  for  nothing. 
Let  me  speak.  You  said  you  were 
a — a  minister's  wife,  and  knew  hu- 
man nature,"  she  continued,  with  a 
certain  pause  of  reverence,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment, varying  for  a  moment  the 
blank  and  breathless  voice  in  which 
she  had  spoken.  "  I  want  your 
advice." 

Mrs  Vincent,  who  had  paused 
with  an  uncomfortable  sensation  of 
being  pursued,  recovered  herself  a 
little  during  this  address.  The  min- 
ister's mother  had  no  heart  to  linger 
and  talk  to  any  one  at  that  moment, 
after  all  the  excitement  of  the  even- 
ing, with  her  fatigued  frame  and 
occupied  mind ;  but  still  she  was 
the  minister's  mother,  as  ready  and 
prepared  as  Arthur  himself  ought 
to  have  been,  to  hear  anything  that 
any  of  the  flock  might  have  to  say 
to  her,  and  to  give  all  the  benefit 
of  her  experience  to  anybody  con- 
nected with  Salem  who  might  be 
in  trouble.  "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  Mrs  Vincent ;  "  my  daughter  is 
ill — that  is  why  I  was  making  so 
much  haste  ;  but  I  am  sure,  if  I  can 
be  of  any  use  to  any  member  of — I 
mean  to  any  of  my  son's  friends" — 
she  concluded  rather  abruptly.  She 
did  not  remember  much  about  this 
woman,  who  was  strangely  unlike 
the  other  people  in  Salem.  When 
was  that  time  in  which  they  had 
met  before  1  The  widow's  mind 


had  been  so  swept  by  the  whirlwind 
of  events  and  emotions,  that  she 
remembered  only  dimly  how  and 
where  it  was  she  had  formerly  seen 
her  strange  companion. 

"  Your  daughter  is  ill  1 "  said 
Mrs  Hilyard  ;  "  that  is  how  trouble 
happens  to  you.  You  are  a  good 
woman;  you  don't  interfere  in  God's 
business  ;  and  this  is  how  your 
trouble  comes.  You  can  nurse  her 
and  be  about  her  bed ;  and  when 
she  wakes  up,  it  is  to  see  you 
and  be  grateful  to  you.  But 
my  child,"  she  said,  touching  the 
widow's  arm  suddenly  with  her 
hand,  and  suppressing  painfully  a 
shrill  tone  of  anguish  in  her  voice 
which  would  break  through,  "  does 
not  know  me.  She  opens  her  blue 
eyes — they  are  not  even  my  eyes — 
they  are  Alice's  eyes,  who  has  no 
right  to  my  child — and  looks  at  me 
as  if  I  were  a  stranger ;  and  for  all 
this  time,  since  I  parted  with  her, 
I  have  not  heard — I  do  not  know 
where  she  is.  Hush,  hush,  hush  !" 
she  went  on,  speaking  to  herself, 
"  to  think  that  this  is  me,  and  that 
I  should  break  down  so  at  last.  A 
woman  has  not  soul  enough  to  sub- 
due her  nerves  for  ever.  But  this 
is  not  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  you. 
I  gave  Miss  Smith  your  son's  ad- 
dress  " 

Having  said  this,  she  paused, 
and  looked  anxiously  at  the  widow, 
who  looked  at  her  also  in  the  windy 
gleams  of  lamplight  with  more  and 
more  perplexity.  "  Who  is  Miss 
Smith  1 "  asked  poor  Mrs  Vincent. 
"  Who  are — you  1  Indeed,  I  am 
very  sorry  to  seem  rude  ;  but  my 
mind  has  been  so  much  occupied. 
Arthur,  of  course,  would  know  if  he 
were  here,  but  Susan's  illness  has 
taken  up  all  my  thoughts  ;  and — I 
beg  your  pardon — she  may  want  me 
even  now,"  she  continued,  quicken- 
ing her  steps.  Even  the  courtesy 
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due  to  one  of  the  flock  had  a  limit ; 
and  the  minister's  mother  knew  it 
was  necessary  not  to  yield  too  com- 
pletely to  all  the  demands  that  her 
son's  people  might  make  upon  her. 
Was  this  even  one  of  her  son's 
people  1  Such  persons  were  un- 
usual in  the  connection.  Mrs  Vin- 
cent, all  fatigued,  excited,  and  anxi- 
ous as  she  was,  felt  at  her  wits'  end. 
"  Yes,  your  son  would  know  if 
he  were  here ;  he  has  taken  my 
parole  and  trusted  me,"  said  the 
strange  woman ;  "  but  a  woman's 
parole  should  not  be  taken.  I  try 
to  keep  it ;  but  unless  they  come, 

or  I  have  news Who* am  I T  I 

am  a  woman  that  was  once  young 
and  had  friends.  They  married  me 
to  a  man,  who  was  not  a  man,  but 
a  fine  organisation  capable  of  plea- 
sures and  cruelties.  Don't  speak. 
You  are  very  good ;  you  are  a 
minister's  wife.  You  don't  know 
what  it  is,  when  one  is  young  and 
happy,  to  find  out  all  at  once  that 
life  means  only  so  much  torture  and 
misery,  and  so  many  lies,  either 
done  by  you  or  borne  by  you — what 
does  it  matter  which?  My  baby 
came  into  the  world  with  a  haze 
on  her  sweet  soul  because  of  that 
discovery.  If  it  had  been  but 
her  body !"  said  Mrs  Vincent's 
strange  companion,  with  bitterness. 
"  A  dwarfed  creature,  or  deformed, 
or — - —  But  she  was  beautiful — 
she  is  beautiful,  as  pretty  as  Alice ; 
and  if  she  lives,  she  will  be  rich. 
Hush,  hush !  you  don't  know  what 
my  fears  were,"  continued  Mrs  Hil- 
yard,  with  a  strange  humility,  once 
more  putting  her  hand  on  the  wi- 
dow's arm.  "  If  he  could  have  got 
possession  of  her,  how  could  I  tell 
what  he  might  have  done  ? — killed 
her — but  that  would  have  been 
dangerous ;  poisoned  what  little 
mind  she  had  left — made  her  like 
her  mother.  I  stole  her  away.  Long 
ago,  when  I  thought  she  might  have 
been  safe  with  you,  I  meant  to  have 
told  you.  I  stole  her  out  of  his 
power.  For  a  little  while  she  was 
with  me,  and  he  traced  us — then  I 
sent  the  child  away.  I  have  not 
seen  her  but  in  glimpses,  lest  he 


should  find  her.  It  has  cost  me  all 
I  had,  and  I  have  lived  and  worked 
with  my  hands,"  said  the  needle- 
woman of  Back  Grove  Street,  lift- 
ing her  thin  fingers  to  the  light 
and  looking  at  them,  pathetic 
vouchers  to  the  truth  of  her  story. 
"When  he  drove  me  desperate," 
she  went  on,  labouring  in  vain  to 
conceal  the  panting,  long-drawn 
breath  which  impeded  her  utter- 
ance, "  you  know  ?  I  don't  talk  of 
that.  The  child  put  her  arms 
round  that  old  woman  after  her 
mother  had  saved  her.  She  had  not 
a  word,  not  a  word  for  me,  who  had 

done But  it  was  all  for  her 

sake.  This  is  what  I  have  had  to 
suffer.  She  looked  in  my  face  and 
waved  me  away  from  her  and  said, 
'  Susan,  Susan ! '  Susan  meant  your 
daughter — a  new  friend,  a  creature 
whom  she  had  not  seen  a  week  be- 
fore— and  no  word,  no  look,  no  re- 
cognition for  me ! " 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  sorry,  very  sorry !" 
said  Mrs  Vincent,  in  her  turn  tak- 
ing the  poor  thin  hand  with  an  in- 
stinct of  consolation.  Susan's  name, 
thus  introduced, went  to  the  mother's 
heart.  She  could  have  wept  over 
the  other  mother  thus  complaining, 
moaning  out  her  troubles  in  her 
compassionate  ear. 

"  I  left .  them  in  a  safe  place.  I 
came  home  to  fall  into  your  son's 
hands.  He  might  have  been  sure, 
had  it  come  to  that,  that  no  one 
should  have  suffered  for  me,"  said 
Mrs  Hilyard,  with  again  a  tone  of 
bitterness.  "What  was  my  life 
worth,  could  any  man  suppose  1  And 
since  then  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
— not  a  word — whether  the  child  is 
still  where  I  left  her,  or  whether 
some  of  his  people  have  found  her — 
or  whether  she  is  ill — or  whether — 
I  know  nothing,  nothing  !  Have  a 
little  pity  upon  me,  you  innocent 
woman  !  I  never  asked  pity,  never 
sought  sympathy  before ;  but  a 
woman  can  never  tell  what  she  may 
be  brought  to.  I  am  brought  down 
to  the  lowest  depths.  I  cannot  stand 
upright  any  longer,"  she  cried,  with  a 
wailing  sigh.  "  I  want  somebody — 
somebody  at  least  to  give  me  a  little 
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comfort.  Comfort !  I  remember," 
she  said,  with  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  of  tone  which  bewildered 
Mrs  Vincent,  "  your  son  once  spoke 
to  me  of  getting  comfort  from  those 
innocent  young  sermons  of  his.  He 
knows  a  little  better  now ;  he  does 
not  sail  over  the  surface  now  as  he 
used  to  do  in  triumph.  Life  has 
gone  hard  with  him,  as  with  me  and 
all  of  us.  Tell  him,  if  I  get  no  news 
I  will  break  my  parole.  I  cannot 
help  myself — a  woman's  honour  is 
not  her  word.  I  told  him  so.  Say 
to  your  son " 

"  My  son  1  what  have  you  to  do 
with  my  son  1 "  said  Mrs  Vincent, 
with  a  sudden  pang.  The  poor 
mother  was  but  a  woman  too.  She 
did  not  understand  what  this  con- 
nection was.  A  worn  creature,  not 
much  younger  than  herself,  what 
possible  tie  could  bind  her  to  Ar- 
thur] The  widow,  like  other 
women,  could  believe  in  any  "  in- 
fatuation "  of  men ;  but  could 
not  understand  any  other  bond 
subsisting  between  these  two.  The 
thought  went  to  her  heart.  Young 
men  had  been  known  before  now 
to  be  mysteriously  attracted  by 
women  old,  unbeautiful,  unlike 
themselves.  Could  this  be  Arthur's 
fate  ?  Perhaps  it  was  a  danger 
more  dismal  than  that  which  he 
had  just  escaped  in  Salem.  Mrs 
Vincent  grew  sick  at  heart.  She 
repeated,  with  an  asperity  of  which 
her  soft  voice  might  have  been 
thought  incapable,  "What  have 
you  to  do  with  my  son  ? " 

Mrs  Hilyard  made  no  answer — 
perhaps  she  did  not  hear  the  ques- 
tion. Her  eyeSj  always  restlessly 
turning  from  one  object  to  another, 
had  found  out,  in  the  lighted  street 
to  which  they  had  now  come,  a 
belated  postman  delivering  his  last 
letters.  She  followed  him  with 
devouring  looks ;  he  went  to  Vin- 
cent's door  as  they  approached, 
delivered  something,  and  passed  on 
into  the  darkness  with  a  careless 
whistle.  While  Mrs  Vincent  watch- 
ed her  companion  with  doubtful 
and  suspicious  looks  through  the 
veil  which,  once  more  among  the 
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lights  of  Grange  Street,  the  minis- 
ter's mother  had  drawn  over  her 
face,  the  unconscious  object  of  her 
suspicion  grasped  her  arm,  and 
turned  to  her  with  beseeching  eyes. 
"  It  may  be  news  of  my  child  1 " 
she  said,  with  a  supplication  be- 
yond words.  She  drew  the  widow 
on  with  the  desperation  of  her 
anxiety.  The  little  maid  had  still 
the  letter  in  her  hand  when  she 
opened  the  door.  It  was  not  even 
for  Mr  Vincent.  It  was  for  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  who  had  not 
yet  returned  from  the  meeting  at 
Salem.  Mrs  Vincent  paused  upon 
the  threshold,  compassionate  but 
determined.  She  looked  at  the 
unhappy  woman  who  stood  upon 
the  steps  in  the  light  of  the  lamp, 
gazing  eagerly  in  at  the  door,  and 
resolved  that  she  should  penetrate 
no  farther ;  but  even  in  the  height 
of  her  determination  the  widow's 
heart  smote  her  when  she  looked 
at  that  face,  so  haggard  and  worn 
with  passion  and  anxiety,  with  its 
furtive  gleaming  eyes,  and  all  the 
dark  lines  of  endurance  which  were 
so  apparent  now,  when  the  tide  of 
emotion  had  grown  too  strong  to 
be  concealed.  "Have  you — no — 
friends  in  Carlingford  ?"  said  the 
widow,  with  hesitation  and  involun- 
tary pity.  She  could  not  ask  her 
to  enter  where,  perhaps,  her  pre- 
sence might  be  baleful  to  Arthur ; 
but  the  little  woman's  tender  heart 
ached,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  se- 
verity, for  the  suffering  in  that  face. 
"  Nowhere  ! "  said  Mrs  Hilyard ; 
then,  with  a  gleam  out  of  her  eyes 
which  took  the  place  of  a  smile, 
"  Do  not  be  sorry  for  me  ;  I  want 
no  friends — nobody  could  share  my 
burden  with  me.  I  am  going  back 
—home— to  Alice.  Tell  Mr  Vin- 
cent ;  I  think  something  must  hap- 
pen to-night,"  she  added,  with  a 
slight  shiver ;  "  it  grows  intoler- 
able, beyond  bearing.  Perhaps  by 

the  telegraph — or  perhaps And 

Miss  Smith  has  this  address.  I 
told  you  my  story,"  she  went  on, 
drawing  closer,  and  taking  the  wi- 
dow's hand,  "  that  you  might  have 
pity  on  me,  and  understand — no, 
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not  understand ;  how  could  she  ? — 
but  if  you  were  like  me,  do  you 
think  you  could  sit  still  in  one 
place,  with  so  much  upon  your 
heart?  You  never  could  be  like 
me  —  but  if  you  had  lost  your 
child " 

"  I  did/'  said  Mrs  Vincent,  draw- 
ing a  painful  breath  at  the  recollec- 
tion, and  drawn  unwittingly  by  the 
sight  of  the  terrible  anxiety  before 
her  into  a  reciprocation  of  confid- 
ence— "  my  child  who  had  been  in 
my  arms  all  her  life — God  gave  her 
back  again  ;  and  now,  while  I  am 
speaking,  He  may  be  taking  her 
away,"  said  the  mother,  with  a 
sudden  return  of  all  her  anxiety. 
"  1  cannot  do  you  any  good,  and 
Susan  may  want  me  :  good-night — 
good-night." 

"  It  was  not  God  who  gave  her 
back  to  you,"  said  Mrs  Hilyard, 
grasping  the  widow's  hand  closer — 
"  it  was  I — remember  it  was  I. 
When  you  think  hardly  of  me,  re- 
collect— I  did  it.  She  might  have 
been — but  I  freed  her — remember ; 
and  if  you  hear  anything,  if  it  were 
but  a  whisper,  of  my  child,  think  of 
it  and  have  pity  on  me.  You  will  1 
— you  understand  what  I  say1?" 

The  widow  drew  away  her  hand 
with  a  pang  of  fear.  She  retreated 
hurriedly,  yet  with  what  dignity 
she  could,  calling  the  little  maid  to 
shut  the  door.  When  that  strange 
face,  all  gleaming,  haggard,  and 
anxious,  was  shut  out  into  the 
night,  Mrs  Vincent  went  up-stairs 
very  hastily,  scarcely  able  to  give 
her  alarmed  withdrawal  the  aspect 
of  an  orderly  retreat.  Was  this 
woman  mad  to  whom  she  had  been 
speaking  so  calmly]  In  her  agi- 
tation she  forgot  all  the  precautions 
with  which  she  had  intended  to 
soften  to  her  son  the  fact  of  her 
attendance  at  that  meeting  of  which 
he  had  not  even  informed  her. 
Pursued  by  the  recollection  of 
that  face,  she  hastened  to  Arthur, 
still  in  her  bonnet  and  veil.  He 
was  seated  at  the  table  writing  as 
when  she  left  him ;  but  all  the  min- 
ister's self-control  could  not  conceal 
a  certain  expectancy  and  excite- 
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ment  in  the  eyes  which  he  raised 
with  a  flash  of  eager  curiosity  to 
see  who  it  was  that  thus  invad- 
ed his  solitude.  "  Mother  !  where 
have  you  been1?"  he  asked,  with 
irritation,  when  he  perceived  her. 
His  impatience  and  anxiety,  and 
the  great  effort  he  had  made  to 
subdue  both,  betrayed  him  into  a 
momentary  outburst  of  annoyance 
and  vexation.  "Where  have  you 
been] "  he  repeated,  throwing  down 
his  pen.  "  Surely  not  to  this  meet- 
ing, to  compromise  me,  as  if  I  had 
not  trouble  enough  already  ! "  This 
rude  accost  put  her  immediate  sub- 
ject out  of  Mrs  Vincent's  mind  : 
she  went  up  to  her  son  with  depre- 
cating looks,  and  put  her  hand 
fondly  on  his  head.  The  tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  not  because  his  words 
offended  or  grieved  her,  but  for  joy 
of  the  good  news  she  had  to  tell ; 
for  the  minister's  mother  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  ways  of  man,  and 
knew  how  many  things  a  woman 
does  for  love  which  she  gets  no 
thanks  for  doing.  Her  boy's  anger 
did  not  make  her  angry,  but  it 
drove  other  matters,  less  important, 
out  of  her  head. 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  no  one  saw  me," 
she  said  ;  "  I  had  my  veil  down  all 
the  time.  How  could  I  help  going 
when  I  knew  of  it  ?  I  did  not  tell 
you — I  did  not  mean  you  to  know ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  stay  away," 
cried  the  widow,  perceiving  her  son's 
impatience  while  she  explained  her- 
self, and  growing  confused  in  con- 
sequence, "  when  I  heard  what  was 
going  on.  Oh,  Arthur  dear,  don'.t 
look  so  disturbed ;  they  know  better 
than  you  imagine — they  appreciate 
you,  though  they  have  not  the  way 
of  showing  it.  I  have  seen  things 
happen  so  differently,  that  I  know 
the  value  of  such  friends  as  you 
have  in  the  flock.  Oh,  my  dear 
boy,  don't  look  so  strange  !  It 
has  been  a  great  triumph,  Arthur. 
There  is  a  deputation  coming  to 
offer  you  their  support  and  sympa- 
thy. All  this  dreadful  business  has 
not  harmed  you.  Thank  God  for 
that !  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
bear  anything  now." 
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The  minister  got  up  hastily  from 
his  chair,  and  took  refuge  on  the 
hearth-rug.  He  changed  colour  ; 
grew  red  and  grew  pale ;  and  by 
way  of  escaping  from  the  complica- 
tion of  feelings  that  moved  him, 
once  more  broke  out  into  impatient 
exclamations.  "  Why  did  you  go  ] 
Why  did  not  you  tell  me  you  were 
going  1 "  he  said.  "  Why  did  you 
leave  Susan,  who  wanted  you  1, 
Mother,  you  will  never  understand 
that  a  man's  affairs  must  not  be 
meddled  with  !  "  cried  the  Noncon- 
formist, with  an  instinctive  effort 
to  conceal  the  agitation  into  which 
this  unexpected  news  threw  him. 
Then  he  began  to  pace  about  the 
room,  exclaiming  against  the  impa- 
tience of  women,  who  can  never 
wait  for  a  result.  The  young  man 
was -too  proud  to  acknowledge  the 
state  of  feverish  suspense  in  which 
he  had  been,  or  the  wonderful  tu- 
mult suddenly  produced  in  his 
mind.  He  seized  upon  this  ready 
safety-valve  of  irritation,  which  was 
half  real  and  half  fictitious.  It 
gave  him  time  to  collect  his  troubled 
thoughts. 

"  Arthur  dear,  hush  !  no  one  saw 
me  at  the  meeting.  I  had  my  veil 
down,  and  spoke  to  nobody,"  said 
the  widow ;  "  and  oh !  don't  you 
think  it  was  only  natural  that  your 
mother  should  be  there  1  No  one 
in  the  world  is  so  much  interested 
in  what  concerns  you.  I  spoke  to 
no  one — except,"  said  Mrs  Vincent, 
with  a  little  effort,  "  that  strange 
woman,  Arthur,  whom  you  have 
had  so  much  to  do  with.  Who  is 
she  1  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  I  hope 
you  have  not  formed  any  connec- 
tions that  you  will  repent  1  She  said 
something  about  a  promise,  and 
having  given  her  word.  I  don't 
know  why  you  should  have  her 
word,  or  what  she  has  to  do  with 
you.  She  came  here  to  the  door 
with  me  to-night." 

"  Mrs  Hilyard !  "  cried  the  min- 
ister, suddenly  roused.  "  Mrs 

no  matter  what  her  name  is.  Where 
is  she  1  Do  you  mean  that  she 
came  here1?  They  keep  no  watch 
over  her.  To-night  of  all  nights  in 
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the  world  !  If  you  had  but  stayed 
at  home,  I  should  not  have  known 
of  her  wanderings  at  least,"  he  said, 
with  vexation.  "  Now  I  shall  have 
to  go  and  look  after  her — she  must 
be  sent  back  again — she  must  not 
be  allowed  to  escape." 

"Is  she  mad?"  said  Mrs  Vin- 
cent, alarmed,  yet  relieved.  "  Don't 
go  away,  Arthur;  she  is  not  here. 
She  said  I  was  to  tell  you  that  she 
had  gone  back — to  Alice.  Who  is 
Alice  ? — who  is  this  woman  ?  What 
have  you  to  do  with  her  1  Oh  !  my 
dear  boy,  you  are  a  minister,  and 
the  world  is  so  ready  to  make  re- 
marks. She  said  you  had  her  word. 
Oh,  Arthur,  I  hope  it  does  not  mean 
anything  you  will  live  to  repent  1 " 
cried  the  anxious  mother,  fixing  her 
jealous  eyes  on  her  son's  face.  "She 
is  not  like  you.  I  cannot  tell  what* 
you  can  have  to  do  with  such  a  wo- 
man— you  who  might "  Mrs 

Vincent's  fright  and  anxiety  ex- 
hausted both  her  language  and  her 
breath. 

"It  does  not  matter  much  after 
all,"  said  the  Nonconformist,  who 
had  been  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts,  and  had  only  half  heard 
his  mother's  adjurations.  "  Like 
me  1 — what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
matter  1  But  I  daresay  she  will  go 
back,  as  she  said ;  and  now  that  he 
is  out  of  danger,  and  has  not  accused 
her,  things  must  take  their  chance. 
Mad  1  It  would  not  be  wonderful 
if  she  were  mad.  I  can  sympathise 
with  people  when  they  are  driven 
out  of  their  wits.  Who  is  this 
next  1  Another  messenger  from  the 
meeting,  or  perhaps  your  deputa- 
tion 1  I  think  /  shall  go  mad  after 
a  while  if  I  get  no  rest." 

But  as  the  minister  stood  in  ill- 
concealed  excitement  by  the  fire, 
not  without  expectation  that  it 
might  be  somebody  with  an  official 
report  from  Salem,  Mr  Vincent's 
landlady,  still  in  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  just  returned  from  the  meet- 
ing, came  in  to  tell  the  widow  of 
the  approach  of  the  doctor.  "  He's 
a-coming  directly,  ma'am;  he's  gone 
in  for  a  minute  to  Smith's,  next  door, 
where  they've  got  the  hooping- 
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cough.  And  oh,  Mr  Vincent,  sir/' 
cried  the  woman,  who  had  made 
this  a  pretence  to  express  her  sen- 
timents on  the  more  important 
subject,  "  if  there  hasn't  a-been  a 
sweet  meeting  !  I'd  have  giv'  a 
half-year's  rent,  ma'am,  the  pastor 
had  been  there.  All  as  unanimous 
and  as  friendly ! — all  but  them 
Pigeons,  as  are  the  poison  of  the 
place ;  and  sweet  Miss  Phcebe  Tozer 
a-crying  of  her  pretty  eyes  out ; 
but  there  ain't  no  occasion  for  cry- 
ing now/'  said  the  triumphant 
landlady,  who  had  a  real  stake  in 
the  matter.  At  this  touch  the  min- 
ister regained  his  composure.  He 
went  back  to  his  seat  at  the  table, 
and  took  up  the  pen  he  had  thrown 
down.  A  bishop  could  not  have 
looked  more  grandly  indifferent 
than  did  the  Nonconformist  as  he 
turned  his  back  upon  his  anxious 
partisan.  "  Tell  the  doctor  to  let 
me  know  how  Susan  is,  mother, 
for  I  am  busy  to-night/'  said 
the  young  man.  "  I  cannot  leave 
my  work  just  now  even  for  Dr 
Eider/'  He  began  again  to  write 
in  the  excitement  of  his  mind,  and 
produced  a  sentence  which  was 
not  one  of  the  least  successful  of 
his  sentences,  while  the  two  women 
with  a  certain  awe  stood  silent  be- 
hind his  chair. 

"  I  will  not  disturb  you  any 
longer,  my  dear  boy.  Good-night/ ' 
said  Mrs  Vincent.  She  went  away, 
followed  by  the  discomfited  land- 
lady, who  was  overwhelmed,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
The  widow  could  not  but  improve 
such  an  opportunity.  "  The  minis- 
ter must  not  be  disturbed  in  his 
studies/'  she  said,  with  importance 
and  in  a  whisper  as  she  closed  the 
door.  "  When  he  is  engaged  with 
a  subject,  it  does  not  answer  to  go 
in  upon  him  and  disturb  his  atten- 
tion. Neither  meetings  nor  any- 
thing else,  however  important, 
should  interrupt  a  pastor  when  he 
is  engaged  in  composition,"  said 
the  little  woman,  grandly.  But 
while  the  mistress  of  the  house  de- 
parted to  her  own  quarter  much 
overawed,  the  minister's  mother 
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went  to  the  sick-room  with  no  such 
composure  as  she  assumed.  Some- 
thing she  did  not  understand  was 
in  Arthur's  mind.  The  Salem 
meeting  did  not  appear  to  her  so 
conclusive  as  it  had  done  an  hour 
ago.  He  was  young  and  high-spi- 
rited and  proud,  and  had  not  that 
dutiful  subjection  to  the  opinions 
of  the  flock  which  became  a  minis- 
ter of  Salem.  What  if  that  vision- 
ary horror  with  which  she  had 
frightened  Tozer  might  turn  out  a 
real  danger1?  Though  she  had 
made  such  skilful  use  of  it,  the 
possibility  she  had  herself  invented 
had  not  really  alarmed  her ;  but 
the  thought  thrilled  through  her 
now  with  a  fear  which  had  some  re- 
morse in  it.  She  had  invoked  the 
ghost,  not  much  believing  in  any 
such  supernatural  climax  ;  but  if 
the  apparition  really  made  itself 
visible,  the  widow  recognised  at 
once  her  entire  want  of  any  power 
to  lay  it.  She  took  off  her  shawl 
and  bonnet  with  little  comfort  in 
her  mind  on  that  subject  to  sup- 
port her  under  the  returning  pangs 
of  anxiety  about  Susan,  which  over- 
whelmed her  again  as  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  sick-room.  The  two 
troubles  united  in  her  heart  and 
aggravated  each  other,  as  with  a 
sick  throb  of  expectation  she  went 
in  to  Susan's  bedside.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  "  a  change " — for 
better  or  for  worse,  something 
might  have  happened.  The  doctor 
might  find  something  more  conclu- 
sive to-night  in  that  languid  pallid 
face.  The  noiseless  room  struck 
her  with  a  chill  of  misery  as  she 
went  to  her  usual  place,  carrying 
the  active  life  of  pain  and  a  troubled 
heart  into  that  melancholy  atmo- 
sphere from  which  life  seemed  to 
have  fled.  With  a  faltering  voice 
she  spoke  to  Susan,  who  showed  no 
signs  of  hearing  her  except  by  a 
feeble  half -lifting  of  her  heavy 
eyelids  and  restless  motion  of  her 
frame.  No  change  \  Never  any 
change  !  or  at  least,  as  the  nurse 

imagined,  until The  widow's 

heart  heaved  with  a  silent  sob  of 
anguish — anguish  sharp  and  acute 
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as  it  is  when  our  misery  breaks 
suddenly  upon  us  out  of  a  veil  of 
other  thoughts,  and  we  feel  it  in- 
tolerable. This  sudden  pang  con- 
vulsed Mrs  Vincent's  much -tried 
heart  as  she  wiped  the  bitter  tears 
out  of  her  eyes  and  looked  at  her 
child,  thus  gliding,  in  a  hopeless 
apathy  and  unconsciousness,  out  of 
the  arms  that  strained  themselves 
in  vain  to  hold  her.  After  so  much 
as  she  had  borne  in  her  troubled 
life,  God  knows,  it  was  hard.  She 
did  not  rebel,  but  her  heart  lifted 
up  a  bitter  cry  to  the  Father  in 
heaven. 

It  was  just  then,  while  her  anxi- 
ous ear  caught  the  step  of  the  doc- 
tor on  the  stair,  that  Mrs  Vincent 
was  aware  also  of  a  carriage  driving 
rapidly  up  to  the  door.  Preoccu- 
pied as  she  was,  the  sound  startled 
•her.  A  passing  wonder  who  it 
could  be,  and  the  vague  expecta- 
tion which  influences  the  mind  at 
the  great  crises  of  life,  when  one 
feels  that  anything  may  happen, 
moved  her  dimly  as  she  rose  to 
receive  the  doctor.  Dr  Rider  came 
in  with  his  noiseless  step  and  anxi- 
ous face;  they  shook  hands  with 
each  other  mechanically,  she  gaz- 
ing at  him  to  see  what  his  opinion 
was  before  it  could  be  formed — he 
looking  with  solicitous  serious  eyes 
on  the  sick-bed.  The  light  was  dim, 
and  Dr  Eider  held  it  up  to  see  his 
patient.  There  she  lay,  moving 
now  and  then  with  the  restlessness 
of  weakness,  the  pale  large  eyelids 
half  closed,  the  pale  lips  dropping 
apart, — a  solemn  speechless  creature, 
abstracted  already  out  of  this  world 
and  all  its  influences.  The  light 
that  streamed  over  her  for  the  mo- 
ment made  no  difference  to  Susan. 
There  was  nothing  here  powerful 
enough  to  rouse  the  soul  which 
horror  and  passion  had  driven  into 
one  terrible  corner  of  memory,  obli- 
terating all  the  rest  of  her  life.  Dr 
Rider  looked  at  her  with  eyes  in 
which  the  impatience  of  powerless 
strength  overcame  even  his  profes- 
sional reserve.  He  wrung  the  wi- 
dow's hand,  which  she  laid  on  his 
arm  in  a  trembling  appeal  to  him 
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to  tell  her  the  worst.  "  The  worst 
is  that  she  is  dying  before  our  eyes, 
and  that  she  might  be  saved,"  he 
said,  leading  the  poor  mother  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  "  All  her 
heart  and  soul  are  concentrated  upon 
that  time  when  she  was  away  from 
you  :  unless  we  can  rouse  her  by 
something  that  will  recall  that  time, 
she  will  never  know  you  more. 
Think  !  is  there  nothing  that  would 
wake  her  up  even  to  remember  the 
misery  she  endured  ?  Where  is 
your  servant  who  was  with  her  1 — 
but  she  has  seen  her  lately,  and 
nothing  has  come  of  that.  If  you 
have  the  courage  and  strength," 
said  the  doctor,  once  more  grasp- 
ing Mrs  Vincent's  hand  tight, 
"to  talk  of  that  man  under  the 
name  she  knew  him  by — to  talk 
of  him  so  as  perhaps  she  might 
hear ;  to  discuss  the  matter  ;  any- 
thing that  will  recall  her  mind. 
Hush !  what  is  that  noise  down- 
stairs ? " 

Even  while  listening  to  the  doc- 
tor's dreadful  suggestion,  Mrs  Vin- 
cent had  been  aware  of  the  opening 
of  the  door  down-stairs,  and  of  a 
sound  of  voices.  She  was  tremb- 
ling so  that  she  could  scarcely  stand, 
principally,  no  doubt,  on  account  of 
this  strange  demand  which  he  made 
upon  her  strength,  but  with  a  ner- 
vous expectation  besides  which  she 
could  not  explain  even  to  herself. 
But  when,  out  of  that  confused  com- 
motion below,  there  rose  faint  but 
audible  the  sound  of  a  voice  calling 
"  Susan !  Susan  !  "  the  two  anxious 
people  started  apart,  and  turned  a 
wondering  momentary  gaze  upon 
each  other,  involuntarily  asking 
what  was  that '?  what  did  it  mean  ? 
Then  the  doctor  rushed  to  the  door, 
where  the  widow  followed  him  as 
well  as  her  trembling  limbs  would 
permit.  She  saw  him  dash  down- 
stairs, and  herself  stood  grasping  the 
railing,  waiting  for  what  was  about 
to  happen,  with  her  heart  so  beat- 
ing and  fluttering  in  her  breast 
that  she  could  scarcely  breathe  for 
it.  She  could  make  nothing  of  the 
rapid  interrogation  that  went  on 
down-stairs.  She  heard  the  voice  of 
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the  doctor  in  hasty  questions,  and 
the  slow,  agitated,  somewhat  con- 
fused utterance  of  a  strange  voice, 
which  appeared  to  answer  him;  and 
once  or  twice  through  these  sounds 
came  the  strange  cry,  "  Susan !  Su- 
san !  "  which  went  to  the  widow's 
heart.  Who  could  this  be  that 
called  upon  Susan  with  so  pathetic 
a  repetition  1  It  seemed  a  very  long 
interval  to  Mrs  Vincent  before  the 
doctor  reappeared,  and  yet  so  short 
was  the  time,  that  the  door  by  which 
the  new-coiners,  whoever  they  were, 
had  entered,  was  still  open,  admit- 
ting some  strange  familiar  sounds 
from  the  street  into  the  bewilder- 
ing maze  of  wonder  and  expecta- 
tion. Mrs  Vincent  held  fast  by  the 
rails  to  support  herself,  when  she 
saw  the  doctor  returning  up  the 
stair,  leading  by  the  hand  a  girl 
whom  he  grasped  fast,  and  carried 
along  with  him  by  a  kind  of  gentle 
but  strong  compulsion.  It  was  she 
who  was  calling  Susan,  gazing  round 
her  with  large  dilated  blue  eyes, 
looking  everywhere  for  something 
she  had  not  yet  found.  A  beauti- 
ful girl,  more  beautiful  than  any- 
thing mortal  to  the  widow's  sur- 
prised and  wondering  eyes.  Who 
was  she  1  The  face  was  very  young, 
sadly  simple,  framed  by  long  curl- 
ing locks  of  fair  hair,  and  the  broad 
circle  of  a  large  napping  Leghorn 
hat  and  blue  veil.  A  bewildered 
half-recognition  came  to  Mrs  Vin- 
cent's mind  as  this  blue  veil  waved 
in  her  face  in  the  wind  from  the 
open  door ;  but  excitement  and 
anxiety  had  deprived  her  of  speech: 
she  could  ask  no  questions.  "Here 
is  the  physician,"  said  Dr  Rider, 
with  a  kindred  excitement  in  his 
voice.  He  went  into  the  room  be- 
fore her,  leading  the  girl,  behind 
whom  there  followed  slowly  a  con- 
fused and  disturbed  woman,  whose 
face  Mrs  Vincent  felt  she  had  seen 
before.  The  mother,  half  jealous 
in  her  wonder,  pressed  in  after  the 
doctor  to  guard  her  Susan  even 
from  experiments  of  healing.  "  Doc- 
tor, doctor,  who  is  it  1 "  she  said. 
But  Dr  Rider  held  up  his  hand  im- 
peratively to  silence  her.  The  room 


was  imperfectly  lighted  with  can- 
dles burning  dimly,  and  a  faint 
glow  of  firelight.  "  Susan  !  "  cried 
the  eager  child's  voice,  with  a  weary 
echo  of  longing  and  disappointment. 
"  Susan  ! — take  me  to  Susan  ;  she 
is  not  here."  Then  Dr  Rider  led 
her  round,  to  the  bedside,  closely 
followed  by  the  widow,  and,  lifting 
a  candle,  threw  its  light  fully  upon 
the  stranger.  "  Is  it  Susan  ? "  said 
the  girl.  "  Will  she  not  speak  to  me  1 
— is  she  dead  ]  Susan,  oh  Susan, 
Susan ! "  It  was  an  outcry  of  child- 
ish impatience  and  despair,  rising 
louder  than  any  voice  had  risen  in 
that  room  for  many  a  day.  Then 
she  burst  forth  into  tears  and  sobs. 
"Susan! — she  will  not  speak  to  me, 
she  will  not  look  at  me !  "  cried  the 
stranger,  drawing  her  arm  out  of 
the  doctor's  hold,  and  clasping  her 
hands  together.  There  was  a  slight 
movement  in  the  bed  ;  not  the  rest- 
less tossing  with  which  her  nurse 
was  familiar,  but  a  trembling  shiver 
came  over  that  dying  frame.  The 
sound  had  reached  to  the  dull  ears 
of  the  patient.  She  lifted  her 
heavy  eyelids,  and  looked  round 
with  half  -  awakened  eyes.  "  Call 
her  again,  again ! "  said  the  doc- 
tor, in  an  intense  whisper,  which 
seemed  to  thrill  through  the  room. 
The  girl,  who  was  engaged  with  a 
much  more  engrossing  interest  of 
her  own,  took  no  notice  of  the 
doctor.  She  knew  nothing  about 
Susan's  danger  —  she  was  bent 
on  gaining  succour  for  herself. 
"  Susan  !  tell  her  to  look  at  me — 
at  me  !  Susan  !  I  care  for  nobody 
but  you  !  "  said  the  lovely  helpless 
creature,  with  strange  half -articu- 
late cries  pressing  closer  to  the  bed. 
"  You  are  to  take  care  of  me." 
Mrs  Vincent  pressed  forward  with 
pangs  of  anxiety,  of  terror,  of  hope, 
and  of  a  mother's  tender  jealousy, 
through  all,  as  these  strange  en- 
treaties filled  the  room.  She  too 
cried  aloud,  as  she  perceived  the 
awakening  in  that  pallid  face,  the 
faint  movement  as  if  to  raise  her- 
self up,  which  indicated  a  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  Susan.  The 
clouds  were  breaking  on  that  ob- 
3C 
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scured  and  hopeless  firmament. 
The  light,  which  trembled  in  the 
doctor's  hand,  caught  a  gleam  of 
understanding  and  life  in  Susan's 
eyes,  as  her  mother  flew  to  raise 
her  up,  obeying  the  suggestion 
of  that  unhoped-for  movement. 
"  Susan  !  you  said  you  would  take 
care  of  me ! "  cried  the  young 
stranger,  throwing  herself  upon  the 
bedside  and  grasping  at  the  weak 
arm  which  once  had  protected  her. 
The  touch  of  her  hands  awoke  the 
slumbering  soul.  Slowly  the  light 
grew  in  Susan's  eyes.  She  who 
had  not  moved  for  days  except  in 
the  restless  tossings  of  languor, 
lifted  those  white  feeble  arms  to 
put  them  round  the  appealing 
child.  Then  Susan  struggled  up, 
faint,  yet  inspired,  unconscious  of 
her  mother's  help  that  enabled  her 
to  do  so,  and  confronted  the  strange 
people  in  her  room,  whom  she  had 
seen  for  weeks  past,  but  did  not 
know  with  living  eyes.  "  Nobody 
shall  touch  her — we  will  protect 
each  other,"  said  the  voice  that 
had  grown  strange  even  to  her 
mother's  ears.  Mrs  Vincent  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  breaking 
in  with  a  thousand  caresses  and 
outcries  of  joy  and  thankfulness. 
But  Dr  Eider  quieted  the  poor 
mother  with  a  touch  of  his  hand. 
"  Let  them  alone,"  he  said,  with 
that  authority  which  no  one  in  a 
sick-room  can  resist.  Mrs  Vincent 
kept  back  with  unspeakable  pangs 
in  her  heart,  and  watched  the  wak- 
ing up  of  that  paralysed  life  which, 
alike  in  its  loss  and  its  recovery, 
had  been  swept  apart  from  her 
into  another  world.  Without  any 
help  from  her  mother,  without  even 
recognising  her  mother  or  distin- 
guishing her  from  the  strangers 
round,  Susan's  soul  awoke.  She 
raised  herself  more  and  more  among 
those  pillows  where  a  little  while 
ago  she  lay  so  passively — she  open- 
ed her  eyes  fully  and  looked  round 
upon  the  man  by  her  bedside,  and 
the  other  indistinct  figures  in  the 
room,  with  a  look  of  resistance  and 
conscious  strength.  "  We  will  pro- 
tect each  other/'  said  Susan,  slowly ; 
"  nobodv  shall  harm  her — we  will 
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keep  each  other  safe."  Then,  after 
another  interval,  other  instincts 
awoke  in  the  reviving  soul.  She 
cast  a  wistful  look  from  one  to 
another,  always  drawing  her  faint 
white  arm  round  the  girl  who  clung 
to  her  and  found  security  in  her 
clasp.  "  Hush,  hush  !  there  are 
women  here,"  she  said  in  a  whis- 
per, and  with  a  tone  of  strange 
confusion,  light  breaking  through 
the  darkness.  Then  there  followed 
a  long  pause.  Dr  Eider  stood  by 
the  bedside  holding  up  his  candle, 
attracting  the  wandering  wistful 
glances  of  his  patient,  who  ceased 
to  look  at  him  with  defiance  as  her 
eyes  again  and  again  returned  to 
the  face,  of  which,  often  as  it  had 
bent  over  her,  she  had  no  know- 
ledge. All  over  the  unknown  room 
wandered  those  strange  looks,  in- 
terrogating everything  with  a  wist- 
f  illness  beyond  words.  What  was 
this  strange  unfamiliar  world  into 
which,  after  her  trance  of  suffering, 
Susan  had  awakened1?  She  did 
not  know  where  she  was,  nor  who 
the  people  were  who  surrounded 
her.  But  the  recollection  of  deadly 
peril  was  not  more  distinct  up- 
on her  confused  mind  than  was 
the  sentiment  of  safety,  of  love, 
and  watchfulness  which  somehow 
abode  in  this  strange  dim  room,  in 
the  little  undecipherable  circle  of 
faces  which  surrounded  her  bed. 
"  Hush  ! "  said  Susan  again,  hold- 
ing the  stranger  close.  "  Here 
are  women — women  !  nobody  will 
harm  us;"  then,  with  a  sudden 
flush  over  all  her  face  and  cry  of 
joy  as  the  doctor  suddenly  threw 
the  light  full  upon  Mrs  Vincent, 
who  was  bending  over  her,  her 
mind  struggled  into  possession  of 
itself, — "  Here  is  my  mother !  she 
has  come  to  take  us  home  !  " 

Mrs  Vincent  remembered  nothing 
more ;  she  did  not  faint,  for  her 
child  wanted  her — she  sat  all  the 
night  thro  ugh  on  the  bed,  with  Susan 
leaning  against  her  shoulder,  cling- 
ing to  her,  holding  her  fast — start- 
ing again  and  again  to  make  sure 
that  all  was  safe,  and  that  it  was, 
indeed,  her  mother's  arms  that 
held  her.  Her  soul  was  recalled 
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out  of  that  trance  of  death.  They 
laid  the  beautiful  child  upon  the 
sofa  in  her  young  guardian's  sight, 
to  keep  up  that  happy  influence ; 
and  when  the  night  was  about  half 
spent,  the  widow,  throbbing  all 


over  her  wearied  frame  with  ex- 
haustion, pain,  and  joy,  perceived 
that  her  Susan  had  fallen  deep  and 
sweet  asleep,  clasping  close,  as  if 
never  again  to  lose  hold,  of  them, 
her  mother's  tender  hands. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


The  after-events  of  the  evening 
naturally  lessened,  in  the  minister's 
family  at  least,  the  all-absorbing 
interest  of  the  meeting  at  Salem. 
Even  Mr  Vincent's  landlady,  in  her 
wondering  narrative  of  the  scene  in 
the  sick-room — which,  all  Mrs  Vin- 
cent's usual  decorums  being  thrust 
aside  by  that  unexpected  occurrence, 
she  had  witnessed — forgot  the  other 
public  event  which  was  of  equally 
great  importance.  The  house  was 
in  a  state  of  agitation  as  great  as 
on  Susan's  return  •  and  when  the 
exulting  doctor,  whose  experiment 
had  been  so  rarely  successful,  turned 
all  supernumerary  persons  out  of  the 
sick-room,  it  fell  to  Vincent's  part 
to  take  charge  of  the  perplexed 
governess,  Miss  Smith,  who  stood 
outside,  anxious  to  offer  explana- 
tions, a  fatigued  and  harassed,  but 
perfectly  virtuous  and  exemplary 
woman.  Vincent,  who  had  not 
realised  his  sister's  extreme  peril, 
and  who  was  rather  disconcerted  by 
this  fresh  invasion  of  his  house, 
opened  the  door  of  his  sitting-room 
for  her  with  more  annoyance  than 
hospitality.  His  own  affairs  were 
urgent  in  his  mind.  He  could  not 
keep  his  thoughts  from  dwelling 
upon  Salem  and  what  had  occurred 
there,  though  no  one  else  thought 
of  it.  Had  he  known  the  danger 
in  which  his  sister  lay,  his  heart 
might  have  rejected  every  second- 
ary matter.  But  the  minister  did 
not  know  that  Susan  had  been  sink- 
ing into  the  last  apathy  when  this 
sudden  arrival  saved  her.  He  gave 
Miss  Smith  the  easy- chair  by  the 
fire,  and  listened  with  an  appearance 
of  attention,  but  with  little  real 
understanding,  to  her  lengthy  and 
perplexed  story.  She  was  all  in  a 
flutter,  the  good  governess  said  : 


out  of  the  way,  she  did  not  know 
what  to  think.  Little  Alice's  mam- 
ma, Miss  Russell  that  was,  Mrs 
Mildmay  she  meant,  had  brought 
the  child  back  to  her  after  that 
dreadful  business  at  Dover.  What 
was  the  rights  of  that  business, 
could  Mr  Vincent  tell  her  1  Colonel 
Mildmay  was  getting  better,  she 
knew,  and  it  was  not  a  murder ; 
and  she  was  heart-broken  when  she 
heard  the  trouble  poor  dear  Miss 
Vincent  had  got  into  about  it.  Well, 
Alice's  mamma  brought  back  the 
child,  and  they  started  with  her  at 
once  to  France.  They  went  up  be- 
yond Lyons  to  the  hills,  an  out-of- 
the-way  little  place,  but  Mrs  Mild- 
may  was  always  so  nervous.  "  And 
then  she  left  us,  Mr  Vincent,"  said 
the  afflicted  governess,  as  the  min- 
ister, in  grievous  impatience,  kept 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  thus 
occupied  and  taken  possession  of — 
"  left  us  without  a  soul  to  speak  to 
or  a  church  within  reach ;  and  if 
there  is  one  thing  I  have  more 
horror  of  than  another  for  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  youthful  mind,  it  is 
Popery,  which  is  so  seductive  to 
the  imagination.  Alice  did  not  take 
to  her  mamma,  Mr  Vincent.  It  was 
natural  enough,  but  it  was  hard 
upon  Mrs  Mildmay  :  she  never  had 
a  good  way  with  children;  and  from 
the  moment  we  started  till  now,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  get  your 
sister  out  of  the  child's  mind.  She 
took  a  fancy  to  her  the  moment  she 
saw  her.  Girls  of  that  age,  if  you 
will  not  think  it  strange  of  me  to 
say  so,  very  often  fall  in  love  with 
a  girl  older  than  themselves — quite 
fall  in  love,  though  it  is  a  strange 
thing  to  say.  Alice  would  not  rest 
— she  gave  me  no  peace.  I  wrote 
to  say  so,  but  I  think  Mrs  Mildmay 
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child  would  have  run  away  by  her- 
self if  I  had  not  brought  her.  Be- 
sides," said  Miss  Smith,  apologeti- 
cally, "  the  doctors  have  assured 
me  that,  if  she  ever  became  much 
interested  in  any  one,  or  attached 
to  anybody  in  particular,  she  was 
not  to  be  crossed.  It  was  the  best 
chance  for  her  mind,  the  doctors 
said.  What  could  I  do  1  What  do 
you  think  I  could  do,  Mr  Vincent  1 
I  brought  her  home,  for  I  could  not 
help  myself — otherwise  she  would 
have  run  away.  She  has  a  very 
strong  will,  though  she  looks  so 
gentle.  I  hope  you  will  help  me  to 
explain  the  circumstances  to  Mrs 
Mildmay,  and  how  it  was  I  came 
back  without  her  authority.  Don't 
you  think  they  ought  to  call  in  the 
friends  on  both  sides  and  come  to 
some  arrangement,  Mr  Vincent  1 " 
said  the  excellent  woman,  anxiously. 
"  I  know  she  trusts  you  very  much, 
and  it  was  she  herself  who  gave  me 
your  address/' 

To  this  speech  Vincent  listened 
with  an  impatience  and  restlessness 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to 
conceal.  He  paced  about  the  darker 
end  of  his  room,  on  the  other  side 
of  that  table,  where  the  lamp  shone 
vacantly  upon  his  open  desk  and 
scattered  papers,  answering  now 
and  then  with  a  monosyllable  of 
reluctant  courtesy,  irritated  and 
disturbed  beyond  expression  by  the 
perfectly  serious  and  proper  figure 
seated  by  the  fire.  Somebody  might 
come  from  that  assembly  which 
had  met  to  discuss  him,  arid  he 
could  not  be  alone  to  receive  them. 
In  the  annoyance  of  the  moment 
the  minister  almost  chafed  at  his 
sister  and  her  concerns.  His  life 
was  invaded  by  these  women,  with 
their  mysteries  and  agonies.  He 
listened  to  the  steps  outside,  think- 
ing every  moment  to  hear  the  steady 
tramp  of  the  deputation  from  Salem, 
or  at  least  Tozer,  whom  it  would 
have  been  balm  to  his  mind,  in  the 
height  of  the  good  man's  triumph, 
to  cut  short  and  annihilate.  But 
how  do  that,  or  anything  else,  with 
this  woman  seated  by  his  fire  ex- 
plaining her  unintelligible  affairs? 
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while  his  mother,  in  an  agony  of 
joy,  was  hearing  from  Susan's  lips, 
for  the  first  time,  broken  explana- 
tions of  those  few  days  of  her  life 
which  outbalanced  in  terrible  im- 
portance all  its  preceding  years. 
The  minister  did  not  know  that  his 
sister's  very  existence,  as  well  as 
her  reason,  hung  upon  that  un- 
hoped-for opening  of  her  mouth 
and  her  heart. 

Matters  were  not  much  mended 
when  Dr  Eider  came  in,  beaming 
and  radiant,  full  of  congratulations. 
Susan  was  saved.  It  was  the  most 
curious  psychological  puzzle,  the 
doctor  said;  all  her  life  had  got 
concentrated  into  the  few  days  be- 
tween her  departure  from  Lonsdale 
and  her  arrival  at  Carlingford. 
Neither  her  old  existence,  nor  the 
objects  that  surrounded  her  at  the 
moment,  had  any  significance  for 
Susan ;  only  something  that  belong- 
ed to  that  wonderful  interval  in 
which  she  had  been  driven  despe- 
rate, could  win  back  consciousness 
to  her  mind.  It  was  the  most  singu- 
lar case  he  had  ever  met  with ;  but 
he  knew  this  was  the  only  way  of 
treating  it,  and  so  it  had  proved. 
He  recognised  the  girl  with  the 
blue  veil  the  moment  he  saw  her — 
he  knew  it  could  be  no  other.  Who 
was  she?  where  had  she  sprung 
from  at  that  critical  moment  ?  where 
had  she  been?  what  was  to  be  done 
with  her?  Dr  Rider  poured  forth 
his  questions  like  a  stream.  He 
was  full  of  professional  triumph, 
not  to  say  natural  satisfaction.  He 
could  not  understand  how  his  pa- 
tient's brother,  at  that  wonderful 
crisis,  could  have  a  mind  preoccu- 
pied or  engaged  with  other  things. 
The  doctor  turned  with  lively  sym- 
pathy and  curiosity  from  the  anxi- 
ous Nonconformist  to  Miss  Smith, 
who  was  but  too  willing  to  begin 
all  her  explanations  over  again.  Dr 
Rider,  accustomed  to  hear  many 
personal  narratives,  collected  this 
story  a  great  deal  more  clearly  than 
Vincent,  who  was  so  much  more 
interested  in  it,  had,  with  all  his 
opportunities,  been  able  to  do. 
How  long  the  poor  minister  might 
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tion,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  But 
Mrs  Vincent,  in  all  the  agitation  of 
her  daughter's  deliverance,  could 
not  forget  the  griefs  of  others.  She 
sent  a  little  message  to  her  son, 
begging  that  he  would  send  word 
of  this  arrival  to  "  the  poor  lady." 
"To  let  her  know — but  she  must 
not  come  here  to-night,"  was  the 
widow's  message,  who  was  just  then 
having  the  room  darkened,  and 
everything  arranged  for  the  night, 
if  perhaps  her  child  might  sleep. 
This  message  delivered  the  minister ; 
it  recalled  Miss  Smith  to  her  duty. 
She  it  was  who  must  go  and  explain 
everything  to  her  patroness.  Dr 
Rider,  whose  much-excited  wonder 
was  still  further  stimulated  by  hear- 
ing that  the  child's  mother  was  at 
Lady  Western's,  that  she  was  Mrs 
Mildmay,  and  that  the  Noncon- 
formist was  in  her  confidence,  cheer- 
fully undertook  to  carry  the  gover- 
ness in  his  drag  to  Grange  Lane, 
not  without  hopes  of  further  infor- 
mation ;  and  it  was  now  getting 
late.  Miss  Smith  made  Vincent  a 
tremulous  curtsy,  and  held  out  her 
hand  to  him  to  say  good-night. 
"  The  doctor  will  perhaps  explain 
to  Mrs  Mildmay  why  I  have  left 
little  Alice,"  said  the  troubled  wo- 
man. "I  never  left  her  before 
since  she  was  intrusted  to  me — 
never  but  when  her  papa  stole  her 
away ;  and  you  are  a  minister,  Mr 
Vincent — and  oh,  I  hope  I  am  doing 
quite  right,  and  as  Alice's  mamma 
will  approve !  But  if  she  disap- 
proves I  must  come  back  and " 

"  They  must  not  be  disturbed  to-- 
night," said  Dr  Rider,  promptly  ; 
"I  will  see  Mrs  Mildmay."  He 
was  not  reluctant  to  see  Mrs  Mild- 
may.  The  doctor,  though  he  was 
not  a  gossip,  was  not  inaccessible 
to  the  pleasure  of  knowing  more 
than  anybody  else  of  the  complica- 
tions of  this  strange  business,  which 
still  afforded  matter  of  talk  to  Car- 
lingford.  He  hurried  her  away 
while  still  the  good  governess  was 
all  in  a  flutter,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  minister  was  left  alone.  It  was 
with  a  troubled  mind  that  the 
young  man  resumed  his  seat  at  his 
Hft  beo-an  to  sret  utterly 


weary  of  this  business,  and  all 
about  it.  If  he  could  only  have 
swept  away  in  a  whirlwind,  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  where  the 
name  of  Mildmay  had  never  been 
heard  of,  and  where  he  could  for 
ever  get  rid  of  that  haunting  wo- 
man with  her  gleaming  eyes,  who 
had  pursued  even  his  gentle  mother 
to  the  door !  but  this  new  compli- 
cation seemed  to  involve  him  deeper 
than  ever  in  those  strange  bonds. 
It  was  with  a  certain  disgust  that 
the  minister  thought  it  all  over  as 
he  sat  leaning  his  head  on  his 
hands.  His  way  was  dark  before 
him,  yet  it  must  speedily  be  de- 
cided. Everything  was  at  a  crisis 
in  his  excited  mind  and  troubled 
life — even  that  strange  lovely  child's 
face,  which  had  roused  Susan  from 
her  apathy,  had  its  share  in  the  ex- 
citement of  her  brother's  thoughts ; 
for  it  was  but  another  version,  with 
differences,  of  the  face  of  that  other 
Alice,  who  all  unwittingly  had  pro- 
cured for  Vincent  the  sweetest  and 
the  hardest  hours  he  had  spent  in 
Carlingford.  Were  they  all  to  pass 
like  a  dream — her  smiles,  her  sweet 
looks,  her  kind  words,  even  that 
magical  touch  upon  his  arm,  which 
had  once  charmed  him  out  of  all 
his  troubles  1  A  groan  came  out  of 
the  young  man's  heart,  not  loud, 
but  deep,  as  that  thought  moved 
him.  The  very  despair  of  this  love- 
dream  had  been  more  exquisite 
than  any  pleasure  of  his  life.  Was 
it  all  to  pass  away  and  be  no 
longer?  Life  and  thought,  the 
actual  and  the  visionary,  had  both 
come  to  a  climax,  and  seemed  to 
stand  still,  waiting  the  decision 
which  must  be  come  to  that  night. 
From  these  musings  the  entrance 
of  Tozer  roused  the  minister.  The 
excellent  butterman  came  in  all 
flushed  and  glowing  from  his  success. 
To  him,  the  meeting,  which  already 
the  Nonconformist  had  half  lost 
sight  of  under  the  superstructure  of 
subsequent  events,  had  newly  con- 
cluded, and  was  the  one  occurrence 
of  the  time.  The  cheers  which  had 
hailed  him  master  of  the  field  were 
still  ringing  in  Tozer's  ears.  "I 
don't  deny  as  I  am  intoxicated- 
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like,"  said  the  excellent  deacon ; 
"  them  cheers  was  enough  to  carry 
any  man  off  his  legs,  sir,  if  you'll 
believe  me.  We've  scattered  the 
enemy,  that's  what  we've  been  and 
done,  Mr  Vincent.  There  ain't  one 
of  them  as  will  dare  show  face  in 
Salem.  We  was  unanimous,  sir — 
ttftanimous,  that's  what  we  was  ! 
I  never  see  such  a  triumph  in  our 
connection.  Hurrah  !  If  it  warn't 
Miss  as  is  ill,  I  could  give  it  you  all 
over  again,  cheers  and  all." 

"  I  am  glad  you  were  pleased," 
said  Vincent,  with  an  effort ;  "  but 
I  will  not  ask  you  for  such  a  re- 
port of  the  proceedings." 

"  Pleased  !  I'll  tell  you  one  thing 
as  I  was  sorry  for,  sir,"  said  Tozer, 
somewhat  subdued  in  his  exulta- 
tion by  the  pastor's  calmness — "  I 
did  it  for  the  best ;  but  seeing  as 
things  have  turned  out  so  well,  I  am 
as  sorry  as  I  can  be — and  that  is, 
that  you  wasn't  there.  It  was  from 
expecting  some  unpleasantness  as  I 
asked  you  not  to  come  ;  but  things 
turning  out  as  they  did,  it  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  see 
'em,  Mr  Vincent.  Salem  folks  has 
a  deal  of  sense  when  you  put  things 
before  them  effective.  And  then 
you'd  only  have  had  to  say  three 
words  to  them  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  all  was  settled  and 
done  with,  and  everything  put 
straight ;  which  would  have  let  them 
settle  down  steady,  sir,  at  once, 
and  not  kept  no  excitement,  as  it 
were,  hanging  about." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  minister,  who  was 
moving  about  his  papers,  and  did 
not  look  up.  The  butterman  be- 
gan to  be  alarmed ;  he  grew  more 
and  more  enthusiastic  the  less  re- 
sponse he  met  with. 

"  It's  a  meeting  as  will  tell  in 
the  connection,"  said  Tozer,  with 
unconscious  foresight ;  "  a  candid 
mind  in  a  congregation  ain't  so 
general  as  you  and  me  would  like 
to  see,  Mr  Vincent,  and  it  takes  a 
bit  of  a  trial  like  this,  sir,  and  op- 
position, to  bring  out  the  real  at- 
tachment as  is  between  a  pastor 
and  a  flock." 

"  Yes/'  said  Vincent  again.  The 
deacon  did  not  know  what  to  make 
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of  the  minister.  Had  he  been 
piqued  and  angry,  Tozer  thought  he 
might  have  known  how  to  manage 
him,  but  this  coldness  was  an  alarm- 
ing and  mysterious  symptom  which 
he  was  unequal  to.  In  his  embar- 
rassment and  anxiety  the  good  but- 
terman stumbled  upon  the  very  sub- 
ject from  which,  had  he  known  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  he  would  have 
kept  aloof. 

**  And  the  meeting  as  was  to 
be  to-morrow  night1?"  said  Tozer ; 
"  there  ain't  no  need  for  explana- 
tions now — a  word  or  two  out  of  the 
pulpit  is  all  as  is  wanted,  just  to 
say  as  it's  all  over,  and  you're  grate- 
ful for  their  attachment,  and  so 
forth  ;  you  know  a  deal  better,  sir, 
how  to  do  it  nor  me.  And  about  the 
meeting  as  was  called  for  to-morrow 
night1? — me  and  the  missis  were 
thinking,  though  it's  sudden,  as  it 
might  be  turned  into  a  tea-meeting, 
if  you  was  agreeable,  just  to  make 
things  pleasant ;  or  if  that  ain't  ac- 
cording to  your  fancy,  as  I'm  aware 
you're  not  one  as  likes  tea-meetings, 
we  might  send  round,  Mr  Vincent, 
to  all  the  seat-holders  to  say  as  it's 
given  up  ;  I'd  do  one  or  the  other, 
if  you'd  be  advised  by  me." 

"  Thank  you — but  I  can't  do  either 
one  or  the  other,"  said  the  Noncon- 
formist. "  I  would  not  have  asked 
the  people  to  meet  me  if  I  had  not 
had  something  to  say  to  them — and 
this  night's  business,  you  under- 
stand," said  Vincent,  with  a  little 
pride,  "  has  made  no  difference  in 
me." 

"  No,  sir,  no — to  be  sure  not," 
said  the  perplexed  butterman,  much 
bewildered ;  "  but  two  meetings  on 
two  nights  consecutive  is  running 
the  flock  hard,  it  is.  I'd  give  up  to- 
morrow, Mr  Vincent,  if  I  was  you." 

To  this  insinuating  address  the 
minister  made  no  answer — he  only 
shook  his  head.  Poor  Tozer,  out  of 
his  exultation,  fell  again  into  the 
depths.  The  blow  was  so  unlooked- 
for  that  it  overwhelmed  him. 

"  You'll  not  go  and  make  no  re- 
flections, sir1?"  said  the  troubled 
deacon;  "bygones  is  bygones.  You'll 
not  bring  it  up  against  them,  as  they 
didn't  show  that  sympathy  they 
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might  have  done  1  You'll  not  make 
no  reference  to  nobody  in  particular, 
Mr  Vincent1?  When  a  flock  is  con- 
scious as  they've  done  their  duty 
and  stood  by  their  pastor,  it  ain't  a 
safe  thing,  sir,  not  to  turn  upon 
them,  and  rake  up  things  as  is  past. 
If  you'll  take  my  advice,  sir,  as 
wishes  you  well,  and  hasn't  no  mo- 
tive but  your  good,  I'd  not  hold 
that  meeting,  Mr  Vincent;  or,  if 
you're  bent  upon  it,  say  the  word, 
and  we'll  set  to  work  and  give  'em 
a  tea-meeting,  and  make  all  things 
comfortable.  But  if  you  was  pru- 
dent, sir,  and  would  go  by  my  ad- 
vice, one  or  the  other  of  them  two 
is  what  I  would  do." 

"  Thank  you,  Tozer,  all  the  same," 
said  Vincent,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  preoccupation,  saw  the  good  but- 
terman's  anxiety,  and  appreciated 
it.  "I  know  very  well  that  all  that 
is  pleasant  to-night  is  owing  to  you. 
Don't  suppose  I  don't  understand 
how  you've  fought  for  me ;  but  now 
the  business  is  mine,  and  I  can  take 
no  more  advice.  Think  no  more  of 
it ;  you  have  done  all  that  you  could 
do." 

"  I  have  done  my  humble  endea- 
vour, sir,  as  is  my  dooty,  to  keep 
things  straight,"  said  the  deacon, 
doubtfully ;  "  and  if  you'd  tell  me 
what  was  in  your  mind,  Mr  Vin- 
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But  the  young  Nonconformist 
gathered  up  his  papers,  closed  his 
desk,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
kind-hearted  butterman.  "  My  sis- 
ter has  come  back  almost  from  the 
grave  to-night,"  said  Vincent ;  "  and 
we  are  all,  for  anything  I  can  see,  at 
the  turning-point  of  our  lives.  You 
have  done  all  you  can  do,  and  I 
thank  you  heartily;  but  now  the 
business  is  in  my  hands." 

This  was  all  the  satisfaction  Tozer 
got  from  the  minister.  He  went 
home  much  discouraged,  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  it,  but  did  not 
confide  his  fears  even  to  his  wife, 
hoping  that  reflection  would  change 
the  pastor's  mind,  and  resolved  to 
make  another  effort  to-morrow. 
And  so  the  night  fell  over  the 
troubled  house.  In  the  sick-room 
Q  invfiil  AP-itnt.inn  had  taken  the 


place  of    the  dark   and    hopeless 
calm.      Susan,  roused  to  life,  lay 
leaning  against  her  mother,  look- 
ing at  the  child  asleep  on  the  sofa 
by  her,  unconscious  of  the  long  and 
terrible  interval  between  the  dan- 
ger which  that  child  had  shared, 
and  the  delicious  security  to  which 
her  mind  had  all  at  once  awakened. 
To  Susan's  consciousness,  it  appear- 
ed as  if  her  mother  had  suddenly 
risen  out  of  the  mists,  and  delivered 
the  two  helpless  creatures  who  had 
suffered  together.     She  could  not 
press  close  enough  to  this  guardian 
of  her  life.      She  held  her  arms 
round    her,    and   laid    her    cheek 
against  the  widow's  with  the  de- 
pendence of  a  child  upon  her  mo- 
ther's bosom.      Mrs   Vincent    sat 
upon  the  bed  supporting  her,  her- 
self supported  in  her  weariness  by 
love  and  joy,  two  divine  attend- 
ants who  go  but  seldom  together. 
The  two  talked  in  whispers, — Susan 
because  of  her  feebleness,  the  mo- 
ther in  the  instinct  of  caressing 
tenderness.    The  poor  girl  told  her 
story  in  broken  syllables — broken 
by  the  widow's  kisses  and  mur- 
murs of  sympathy,  of  wonder  and 
love.     Healing  breathed  upon  the 
stricken  mind  and  feeble  frame  as 
the  two  clung  together  in  the  silent 
night,  always  with  an  unspoken  re- 
ference to  the  beautiful  forlorn  crea- 
ture on  the  sofa — that  visible  sym- 
bol of  all  the  terrors  and  troubles 
past.  "  I  told  her  my  mother  would 
come  to  save  us,"  said  poor  Susan. 
When  she  dropped  to  sleep  at  last, 
the  mother  leant  her  aching  frame 
upon  some  pillows,  afraid  to  move, 
and  slept  too,  supreme  protector, 
in  her  tender  weakness,  of  these 
two  young  lives.      As  she  woke 
from  time  to  time  to  see  her  child 
sleeping  by  her  side,  thoughts  of 
her  son's  deliverance  stole  across 
Mrs  Vincent's  mind  to    sweeten 
her    repose.        The    watch  -light 
burned  dimly  in  the  room,   and 
threw  a  gigantic  shadow  of  her 
little  figure,  half  erect  on  the  side 
of  the  bed,  still  in  her  black  gown 
and  the    close  white  cap,  which 
could  not  be  less  than  dainty  in 
its  neatness,   even  in  that  vigil, 
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upon  the  further  wall.  The  widow 
slept  only  in  snatches,  waking 
often  and  keeping  awake,  as  peo- 
ple do  when  they  grow  old  ;  her 
thoughts,  ever  alive  and  active, 
varying  between  her  projects  for 
the  future,  to  save  Susan  from  all 
painful  knowledge  of  her  own 
story,  and  the  thankful  recollec- 
tion of  Arthur's  rescue  from  his 
troubles.  From  echoes  of  Tozer's 
speech,  and  of  the  cheers  of  the 
flock,  her  imagination  wandered 
off  into  calculations  of  how  she 
could  find  another  place  of  habita- 
tion as  pleasant,  perhaps,  as  Lons- 
dale,  and  even  to  the  details  of  her 
removal  from  thence,  what  por- 
tions of  her  furniture  she  would 
sell,  and  which  take  with  her. 
"  For  now  that  Arthur  has  got  out 
of  his  troubles,  we  must  not  stay 
to  get  him  into  fresh  difficulties 
with  his  flock,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, with  a  momentary  ache  in 
her  thankful  heart ;  and  so  dropped 
asleep  for  another  half -hour,  to 
wake  again  presently,  and  enter 
anew  into  the  whole  question. 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  Mrs 
Vincent  passed  that  agitated  but 
joyful  night. 

In  the  adjoining  room  Arthur 
sat  up  late  over  his  papers.  He  was 
not  writing,  or  doing  any  work  ; 
for  hours  together  he  sat  leaning 
his  head  on  his  hands,  gazing  in- 
tently at  the  lamp,  which  his  mo- 
ther had  adjusted,  until  his  eyes 
were  dazzled,  and  the  gloom  of  the 
room  around  became  spotted  with 
discs  of  shade.  Was  he  to  per- 
mit the  natural  gratification  into 
which  Tozer's  success  had  reluc- 
tantly moved  him,  to  alter  his 
resolve  1  Was  he  to  drop  into  his 
old  harness  and  try  again  1  or  was 
he  to  carry  out  his  purpose  in 
the  face  of  all  entreaties  and  in- 
ducements ?  The  natural  inclina- 
tion to  adopt  the  easiest  course — 
and  the  equally  natural,  impetu- 
ous, youthful  impulse  to  take  the 
leap  to  which  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  and  dash  forth  in"  the  face  of 
his  difficulties — gave  him  abundant 
occupation  for  his  thoughts  as  they 
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sat  arguing  the  question  within 
himself  long  after  his  fire  had  sunk 
into  ashes.  When  the  penetrating 
cold  of  the  night  drove  him  at  last 
to  bed,  the  question  was  still  dubi- 
ous. Even  in  his  sleep  the  uneasy 
perplexity  pursued  him  ; — a  matter 
momentous  enough,  though  nobody 
but  Tozer — who  was  as  restless  as 
the  minister,  and  disturbed  his  wife 
by  groans  and  murmurs,  of  which, 
when  indignantly  woke  up  to  ren- 
der an  account,  he  could  give  no 
explanation  —  knew  or  suspected 
anything.  Whether  to  take  up  his 
anchors  altogether  and  launch  out 
upon  that  sea  of  life,  of  which, 
much  as  he  had  discussed  it  in 
his  sermons,  the  young  Noncon- 
formist knew  next  to  nothing  ?  The 
widow  would  not  have  mused  so 
quietly  with  her  wakeful  eyes  in 
the  dim  room  next  to  him,  had  she 
known  what  discussions  were  going 
on  in  Arthur's  mind.  As  for  the 
congregation  of  Salem,  they  slept 
soundly,  with  an  exhilarating  sen- 
sation of  generosity  and  goodness, 
— all  except  the  Pigeons,  who  were 
plotting  schism,  and  had  already 
in  their  eye  a  vacant  Temperance 
hall,  where  a  new  preaching  sta- 
tion might  be  organised  under  the 
auspices  of  somebody  who  would 
rival  Vincent.  The  triumphant 
majority,  however,  laughed  at. the 
poulterer,  and  anticipated,  with  a 
pleasurable  expectation,  the  meet- 
ing of  next  night,  and  the  relief 
and  delight  of  the  pastor,  who 
would  find  he  had  no  explanations 
to  make,  but  only  his  thanks  to 
render  to  his  generous  flock.  The 
good  people  concluded  that  they 
would  all  stop  to  shake  hands  with 
him  after  the  business  was  over. 
"  For  it's  as  good  as  receiving  of 
him  again,  and  giving  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,"  said 
Mrs  Brown  at  the  Dairy,  who  was 
entirely  won  over  to  the  minister's 
side.  Only  Tozer,  groaning  in  his 
midnight  visions,  and  disturbing 
the  virtuous  repose  of  his  wedded 
partner,  suspected  the  new  cloud 
that  hung  over  Salem.  For  be- 
fore morning  the  minister's  mind 
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THE    ENGINE-DRIVER    TO    HIS    ENGINE. 
Air — "  The  Iron  Horse." 

PUT  forth  your  force,  my  iron  horse,  with  limbs  that  never  tire  ! 

The  best  of  oil  shall  feed  your  joints,  and  the  best  of  coal  your  fire ; 

So  off  we  tear  from  Euston  Square,  to  beat  the  swift  south  wind, 

As  we  rattle  along  the  North- West  rail,  with  the  special  train  behind : — 

Dash  along,  crash  along,  sixty  miles  an  hour ! 

Right  through  old  England  flee  ! 
For  I  am  bound  to  see  my  love, 

Far  away  in  the  North  Countrie. 

Like  a  train  of  ghosts,  the  telegraph  posts  go  wildly  trooping  by, 
While  one  by  one  the  milestones  run,  and  off  behind  us  fly : 
Like  foaming  wine  it  fires  my  blood  to  see  your  lightning  speed, — 
Arabia's  race  ne'er  matched  your  pace,  my  gallant  steam-borne  steed  ! 

Wheel  along,  squeal  along,  sixty  miles  an  hour ! 

Right  through  old  England  flee  ! 
For  I  am  bound  to  see  my  love, 

Far  away  in  the  North  Countrie. 

My  blessing  on  old  George  Stephenson  !  let  his  fame  for  ever  last ; 
For  he  was  the  man  that  found  the  plan  to  make  you  run  so  fast : 
His  arm  was  strong,  his  head  was  long,  he  knew  not  guile  nor  fear  ; 
When  I  think  of  him,  it  makes  me  proud  that  /  am  an  engineer  ! 

Tear  along,  flare  along,  sixty  miles  an  hour  ! 

Right  through  old  England  flee  ! 
For  I  am  bound  to  see  my  love, 

Far  away  in  the  North  Countrie. 

Now  Thames  and  Trent  are  far  behind,  and  evening's  shades  are  come ; 
Before  my  eyes  the  brown  hills  rise  that  guard  my  true-love's  home: 
Even  now  she  stands,  my  own  dear  lass  !  beside  the  cottage  door, 
And  she  listens  for  the  whistle  shrill,  and  the  blast-pipe's  rattling  roar  : — 

Roll  along,  bowl  along,  sixty  miles  an  hour  ! 

Right  through  old  England  flee  ! 
For  I  am  bound  to  see  my  love, 

At  home  in  the  North  Countrie. 

W.  J.  M.  R. 
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THE     COACHMAN    OF     THE     "  SKYLARK." 

[IN  the  good  old  times,  before  railways  were  known,  the  "  Skylark,"  on  the 

and  road,  was  the  fastest  coach,  and  its  driver,  Joseph ,  the  best  and 

smartest  coachman,  in  England.     The  "  Skylark"  has  long  ago  gone  the  way  of  all 

coaches ;  and  Joe  is  now  landlord  of  the  "  Horns,"  at ,  where  long  may  he 

flourish  !] 

A  ir—"  Four  high-mettled  steeds. " 


YE  passengers  so  bothered, 

Who  snore  in  rattling  trains, 
By  dusty  vapour  smothered, 

Awake,  and  hear  my  strains  ! 
I'll  tell  you  of  the  good  old  days, 

For  ever  past  and  gone, 
Before  your  pestilent  railways 

Had  spoiled  all  sorts  of  fun, — 
When  Joe,  with  light  but  steady  hand, 
Did  four  high-mettled  steeds  command, 
And  well  was  known,  through  all  the  land, 
The  Coachman  of  the  "  Skylark." 

Can  any  greasy  stoker, 

With  dashing  Joe  compare  ? 
He  was  a  jovial  joker, 

And  company  most  rare. 
Then  wind  and  weather  we  defied, 
We  scorned  your  well-glazed  car, 
And  gladly  on  the  box  would  ride, 

To  smoke  a  mild  cigar 
With  Joe,  whose  light  but  steady  hand 
Did  four  high-mettled  steeds  command  ; — 
O  !  well  was  known,  through  all  the  land, 
The  Coachman  of  the  "  Skylark." 


Where  your  long,  dismal  tunnel 
Gropes  through  yon  lofty  hill 
(A  pitch-dark,  noisome  funnel, 
That  might  Old  Harry  kill), 
We,  on  the  "  Skylark,"  used  to  glide 

Up  from  the  smiling  vale, 
And  on  the  mountain's  heathy  side 

The  freshening  breeze  inhale, 

While  Joe,  with  light  but  steady  hand, 

Did  four  high-mettled  steeds  command  ; — 

O  !  well  was  known,  through  all  the  land, 

The  Coachman  of  the  "  Skylark." 
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Where  yon  embankment  ugly 

Has  marred  the  pleasant  scene, 
A  little  inn  stood  snugly 

Beside  the  village-green  : 
'Twas  there  the  "  Skylark  "  stopped  to  dine, 

And  famous  was  the  cheer  ; 
Good  were  the  victuals,  old  the  wine, 

And  strong  the  foaming  beer 

For  Joe,  whose  light  but  steady  hand 

Did  four  high-mettled  steeds  command ; — 

O  !  well  was  known,  through  all  the  land, 

The  Coachman  of  the  "  Skylark." 

And  one  dwelt  in  that  valley 

Would  make  a  desert  shine  : 
The  sparkling  eyes  of  Sally 

Eclipsed  her  father's  wine. 
Oh  !  where's  the  flinty  heart  that  could 

Withstand  that  lovely  lass, 
As  smiling  at  the  bar  she  stood, 

And  filled  a  parting  glass 
For  Joe,  whose  light  but  steady  hand 
Did  four  high-mettled  steeds  command  ; — 
0  !  well  was  known,  through  all  the  land, 
The  Coachman  of  the  "  Skylark." 

Those  days  are  gone  for  ever — 
The  "  Skylark  "  is  no  more  ; 
And  poor  old  Joe  shall  never 

More  drive  his  coach-and-four. 
Then  let  us  to  the  "  Horns  "  repair, 

And,  with  a  flowing  bowl, 
Let's  strive  to  banish  grief  and  care, 

And  cheer  the  good  old  soul 
Of  Joe,  whose  light  but  steady  hand 
Did  once  four  mettled  steeds  command, 
When  well  was  known,  through  all  the  land, 
The  Coachman  of  the  "  Skylark  ! " 

W.  J.  M.  K, 
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GIANNONE. 

TAKE  a  cigar — draw  up  your  chair, 
There's  at  least  a  good  half-hour  to  spare 
Before  the  Capuchin  clock  strikes  one, 
And  the  bell,  with  a  sharp  spasmodic  tinkle, 
Rouses  the  Frati  to  shuffle  to  prayer, 
And  the  altar  candles  begin  to  twinkle 
In  the  cheerless  chapel,  bleak  and  bare — 
By  Jove  !  we  are  better  off  here  than  there. 
And  now,  as  that  friend  of  yours  has  gone, 
There's  a  word  I  must  whisper  to  you,  alone. 

Friends  grow  dearer,  and  hearts  draw  nearer, 

Calmed  in  the  silent  centre  of  night ; 

And  words  we  may  say,  that  the  full  mid-day, 

If  it  should  hear,  would  jeer  outright. 

Day,  with  its  din,  for  distrust  and  doubt, 

Night  for  confidence,  friendship,  love. 

The  day's  work  done,  and  the  world  shut  out, 

The  streets  all  silent,  the  stars  above, 

Pleasant  it  is  to  gather  about 

The  fire  of  wood,  and  muse  and  dream, 

And  talk  of  the  hopes  and  joys  of  youth, 

And  open  our  hearts  and  confess  the  truth, 

Ceasing  to  make-believe  and  seem. 

Fling  another  log  on  the  fire, 

Another  log  from  the  Sabine  hill, 

And  a  heap  of  those  rusty  crackling  canes 

That  out  on  the  sunny  Campagna  plains 

Held  on  their  trellis  the  grape-hung  vine, 

Whose  blood  was  drained  for  this  purple  wine. 

Our  straw-enwoven  fiasco  to  fill. 

Look  !  the  old  tendrils,  stiff  as  wire, 

Cling  to  them  still  with  their  strong  desire, 

Outlasting  death — as  our  friendship  will. 

How  the  flame  bickers,  and  quivers,  and  flickers, 

Darting  its  eager  tongues  about ! 

Then  blazes  abroad  with  genial  flashes, 

Till  the  sap  comes  singing  and  bubbling  out. 

Wild  as  a  Maenad  with  myriad  fancies, 

Hither  and  thither  it  leaps  and  dances, 

Fitful,  whimsical,  glad,  and  free, 

Like  a  living  thing  with  a  heart  and  soul. 

O,  the  wood  fire  is  the  fire  for  me  ! 

Away  with  your  heartless  mechanical  coal, 

Your  vulgar  drudge,  so  sullen  and  slow, 

That  ne'er  with  a  flame  of  fancy  flashes, 

But  burns  with  a  grim  and  business  glow, 

And  crumbles  away  to  dirty  ashes, 

And  smells  of  the  furnace  and  factory. 

Talk  of  the  home  and  hearth !  of  late 

Nothing  we've  had  but  house  and  grate — 
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Nothing  in  England  to  warm  to  the  core, 
Like  the  vast  old  chimneys  and  fires  of  yore, 
When  the  great  logs  blazed  with  a  genial  roar. 

Hark  to  that  mossy  log,  whose  heart 

The  contadino  has  cloven  apart, 

Singing  its  death-song  !     How  it  tells 

What  the  cicadas  chirped  in  the  dells, 

When  it  was  young,  and  its  leafy  pride 

Shadowed  Pan  with  its  branches  wide  ; 

And  what  old  Auster,  bluff  and  bold, 

Screamed  in  its  ear  while  it  shivered  with  cold. 

Thousands  of  idyls  it  has  to  sing, 

Of  love  and  summer,  of  youth  and  spring  ; 

Of  the  Dryad  that  stept  in  her  nestling  dress 

Into  its  murmurous  leafiness ; 

Of  the  rout  of  Bacchanals,  ivy-crowned, 

Shaking  the  air  with  the  cymbal's  sound, 

While  the  yawning  panther's  velvet  foot 

Pressed  the  rank  grasses  over  its  root ; — 

Of  the  timorous  Naiad,  pearled  with  dew, 

That  fled  to  the  bubbling  torrent  near, 

And,  hid  by  the  bushes,  looked  trembling  through 

At  the  smooth-limbed  Bacchus,  in  love  and  fear  ; 

Of  the  chance  and  change  of  the  season's  spell, 

Of  musical  birds  and  odorous  flowers, 

Of  the  storm  that  swept  like  a  chorded  shell 

The  groaning  forest — of  whispering  showers, 

Of  all  that,  rooted  there,  it  beheld, 

Since  first  in  its  veins  the  young  sap  swelled. 

But  what  like  this  has  your  coal  to  tell? 

Black  old  mummy ;  what  has  it  known, 

Since  the  earth  was  a  bubbling  lava-vat, 

Sunk  in  its  dreary  silent  tomb, 

But  the  earthquake's  rumbling  sound  of  doom, 

Till  it  leapt  to  light  with  a  split  and  groan, 

With  a  toad,  perhaps,  encased  in  its  stone — 

How  can  you  warm  your  heart  at  that  ? 

How  the  wood  blazes  !     Fill  my  glass  ! 

This  Lacryma  Christi  goes  to  the  heart, 

And  makes  the  olden  memories  start, 

Like  an  April  rain  on  last  year's  grass. 

How  the  days  go  !  how  the  hours  pass  ! 

Sometimes  like  a  thousand  years  it  seems, 

And  then  like  a  little  month  of  dreams, 

Since  the  Odes  of  Horace  you  taught  me  to  scan, 

And  helped  me  over  Homeric  crevasses, 

I,  stumbling  along  where  you  lightly  ran, 

By  the  shores  of  the  Poluphloisboio  Thalasses — 

Then  how  I  longed  to  be  a  man, 

With  my  crown  just  even  with  your  shoulder, 

Looking  with  reverence  up  to  you — 

Longing  to  know  the  things  you  knew, 

You  six  feet  high  and  six  years  older, 

And  leaping  over  with  quiet  ease 

What  brought  me  staggering  on  to  my  knees. 
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Then  I  remember  you  went  to  Rome, 

And  on  the  hem  of  your  garment  brought 

Odours  back  to  our  quiet  home, 

That  ravished  with  sweetness  my  boyish  thought. 

How  your  talk,  like  an  o'erbrimmed  cup, 

Ran  over  with  beauty,  my  heart  drank  up ; — 

Oranges,  olives — tinkling  guitars, 

Skies  all  throbbing  with  palpitant  stars, 

Moonlighted  terraces,  gardens,  and  groves, 

Bubbling  of  nightingales,  cooing  of  doves — 

Portia's,  Laura's,  and  Juliet's  loves, — 

Everything  lovely  I  seemed  to  see 

When  you  were  talking  of  Italy ; 

There  you  almost  seemed  to  have  met 

Titian,  Raffaelle,  Tintoret, 

And  felt  the  grasp  of  Angelo's  hand, 

And  known  Da  Vinci,  so  calm  and  grand, 

And  walked  in  that  glorious  company, 

Whose  starry  names  are  above  us  seen 

Like  constellations  in  the  sky ; 

And  you  in  that  marble  world  had  been, 

Where  the  Grecian  and  Roman  gods  still  reign, 

And  lord  it  in  Art's  serene  domain ; 

And  behind  the  veil  of  talk  you  wove, 

Their  figures,  half-hidden,  seemed  to  move, 

And,  beckoning,  smile — to  pass  away 

At  a  single  touch  of  my  everyday. 

Ah!  the  old  dreams — old  times — old  joys — 
Buried  beyond  the  Present's  noise ; 
How  still  they  sleep  beneath  time's  river ! 
All  of  their  sorrows  and  pains  forgot, 
All  of  their  beauty,  without  a  blot, 
Living  to  perfume  the  memory  for  ever. 

Well !  once  you  filled  my  heart  with  wine, 
That  made  me  drunk  with  a  life  divine  ; 
And  I  pour  into  yours,  as  a  recompense, 
Small  beer  of  advice  and  common  sense. 
You  were  a  poet  to  me  at  home, 
I'll  be  a  preacher  to  you  in  Rome. 

So,  to  come  out  of  this  dreamy  land, 

To  the  business  matter  of  fact  in  hand ; 

You  know  that  fellow  that  just  went  out — 

But  pray,  do  you  know  his  business  here  1 — 

How  he  is  living — what  he's  about, 

Here  in  Rome  this  many  a  year  1 

Somebody  introduced  him  1     He  seems 

A  sort  of  a  pious  good-natured  fool, — 

A  convert,  they  told  you,  with  dreams  and  schemes 

For  the  Church's  universal  rule  1 

All  very  well ;  but  what  are  his  means  ? 

Faith  is  lovely,  but  is  not  food  ; — 

The  heart  has  its  pulse,  but  the  stomach  needs  beans, 

And  texts  don't  do  when  the  appetite's  rude. 

Man's  but  a  poor  weak  creature  at  best, 

Till  the  fiend  in  the  belly  is  lulled  to  rest. 
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Throw  him  his  dose,  and  the  road  is  free 

For  meditation  and  sanctity. 

Now  look  me,  my  old  friend,  straight  in  the  eye, 

Unless  appearances  grossly  lie 

(I'm  as  sorry  to  say  it  as  you  to  hear, 

But  after  midnight  one  must  be  sincere), 

That  fellow's  only  a  Government  Spy. 

Of  course  you're  surprised. — There's  nothing  on  earth 

So  base  in  your  eyes  as  a  Government  Spy ; 

He's  half  an  Englishman,  too,  by  birth, 

So  the  thing's  an  impossibility. 

Be  calm,  my  friend,  that's  the  way  it  looks 

To  us  poor  sinners  ;  but  we  mistake  : 

The  law  is  different  in  his  looks  ; — 

He  acts  for  the  Holy  Church's  sake ; 

And  there's  nothing  so  dirty  you  may  not  do, 

With  absolution  and  blessing  too — 

Not  to  speak  of  the  money  part — 

If  the  Church's  good  you  have  at  heart. 

Holy  fictions  are  never  lies  ; 

'Tis  the  pious  purpose  purifies. 

And  pray  distinguish,  if  you  please, 

Those  who,  like  martyrs,  sacrifice 

Instincts  of  commonest  decencies, 

Seeking  to  win  an  immortal  prize 

From  merely  common  vulgar  spies. 

Spirito  Santo's  not  the  same 

As  Aqua  Vitae,  even  in  name. 

Spirito  Santo  mumbles  and  prays 

The  while  his  friend  to  death  he  betrays  ; 

Aqua  Yitse  is  bought  and  sold, 

And  frankly  admits  that  he  works  for  gold. 

For,  "  Bah  ! "  he  says,  "  a  man  must  live, 

And  holes  there  are  in  every  one's  sieve. 

Nobody's  pure,  as  he  pretends, 

And  we  all  eat  dirt  for  our  selfish  ends. 

Pride  is  the  ruin  of  angel  and  man ; 

All  of  us  do  as  well  as  we  can ; 

You  at  my  dirty  business  scoff, 

But  silver  spoons  are  found  in  the  trough. 

Cheaper  than  you  I  am,  I'll  admit, 

Because  I  am  poorer,  not  worse  a  whit. 

A  beggar's  sole  chance  is  to  sleep  in  a  ditch  ; 

I'd  be  respectable  too — were  I  rich ; 

But  calling  names  don't  break  any  bones, 

And  eggs  are  eggs,  though  you  call  them  stones. 

Talk  as  vulgar  as  this  your  friend 

Is  ready  as  you  to  reprehend : 

For,  "  Ah !"  he  says,  "  we  cannot  refuse 

Our  crosses  and  burdens,  though  hard  to  bear  : 

The  world's  always  ready  to  sneer  and  abuse, 

But  we  must  answer  their  scoffs  with  a  prayer : 

Our  duty  is  not  for  us  to  choose. 

Fallible  reason  to  man  is  given  ; 

The  Church  alone  has  the  keys  to  heaven ; 

She  only  knows  what  is  purest  and  best, 

And  her  servants  humbly  must  do  her  behest. 
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She  doeth  a  mighty  good  with  a  fool, 
And,  using  me  as  a  worthless  tool, 
If  I  mistake,  and  stumble,  and  fall, 
She  shall  give  absolution  for  all." 

Now  I  may  be  deceived,  and  I  hope  I  am  ; 
But  a  wolf  may  borrow  the  fleece  of  a  lamb, 
And  I  fear  your  friend  is  that  kind  of  sham. 
But  listen,  111  spin  a  yarn  for  you, 
And  every  thread  of  it's  simply  true  ; 
And  then  you  can  come  to  your  own  decision, 
If  I'm  right  or  wrong  in  my  suspicion. 

Tis  years,  as  you  know,  that  I've  lived  in  Rome, 

Till  now  it's  familiar  to  me  as  home  ; 

And  'tis  years  ago  I  knew  Giannone, 

A  capital  fellow,  with  great  black  eyes, 

And  a  pleasant  smile  of  frank  surprise, 

And  as  gentle  a  pace  as  a  lady's  pony, 

Heady  to  follow  wherever  you  bid  ; 

His  oaths  were,  "  Per  Bacco  ! "  and  "  Dio  mio  !  " 

And  "  Guardi ! "  he  cried  to  whatever  you  said  ; 

But,  though  not  overfreighted  with  esprit  or  brio, 

His  heart  was  better  by  far  than  his  head. 

His  education  was  rather  scanty ; 

But  what  on  earth  could  he  have  done 

With  an  education,  saving  one, 

Unless  he  chose  for  the  scarlet  to  run, 

And  study  the  Fathers  and  lives  of  the  Santi  1 

Nevertheless,  I  know  he  had  read, 

Because  he  quoted  them,  Tasso  and  Dante ; 

And  so  often  he  recommended  the  prosy 

Promessi  Sposi,  I  must  suppose  he 

Had  also  achieved  that  tale  of  Manzoni ; 

And  besides  Monte  Christo  and  Uncle  Tom, 

And  the  history  of  Italy  and  Rome 

(For  he  thoroughly  knew  how  Liberty's  foot 

Had  been  pinched,  and  maimed,  and  lamed  in  her  boot), 

He  had  studied  with  zeal  the  book  of  the  Mass, 

And  Libretti  of  all  the  operas. 

This  little  learning  sufficed  for  Giannone, 

And,  sooth  to  say,  as  little  money; 

Most  of  the  latter  he  spent  upon  dress, 

And  his  life  was  neither  more  nor  less 

Than  the  difficult  problem,  day  by  day, 

To  drive  the  cursed  time  away. 

So  having  nothing  himself  to  do, 

He  would  dawdle  away  your  morning  for  you. 

When  you  were  silent  to  drive  him  away, 

You  missed  your  man — he  would  stay  and  stay, 

With  the  same  old  phrases,  the  livelong  day, 

And  smiling  at  nothing,  and  so  content  he 

Lounged  at  his  ease  on  your  sofa  or  chair, 

And  so  pleased  if  you  threw  him  a  word  or  two, 

That  you  had  no  heart  to  be  downright  rude, 

And  say,  "  My  dear  fellow,  you  really  intrude ; " 
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Or  if  at  last  you  were  ready  to  swear, 
And  cried,  "  I  am  busy ;  I've  something  to  do !  " 
Still  staying,  he'd  answer,  with  fatuous  air, 
"  Faccia,  senza  complimenti." 

His  room  was  an  armoury  of  swords — 

Some  blades  scribbled  with  Koran  words, 

Some  long  and  thin,  some  short  and  stout, 

Some  crooked,  some  straight,  some  curved  about. 

He  had  ancient  guns  and  pistols  too, 

One-barrelled,  six-barrelled,  old  and  new, 

With  every  species  of  bore  and  stock, 

And  every  imaginable  lock ; 

Daggers,  with  hilts  by  Cellini  made, 

Or  so  at  least  Giannone  said ; 

A  savage  bludgeon  from  Southern  Seas, 

A  Turkish  scimitar's  gilded  blade, 

An  Indian  tomahawk  and  a  creese  ; — 

Everything  murderous,  terrible,  wild, 

Pleased  this  creature,  so  gentle  and  mild. 

On  his  wall  was  a  head  of  Rachel,  of  course, 

Flanked  by  two  dogs,  a  stag,  and  a  horse 

From  Landseer's  brush,  and,  poised  on  her  neat  toe, 

The  delicate  sylph-like  shape  of  Cerito. 

On  his  hearthrug  lay  a  lion's  skin, 

And  a  couple  of  dogs  made  a  terrible  din, 

Yelping  and  screaming  at  all  that  came  in. 

And  here  he  lay,  in  his  warlike  den, 

And  made  his  breakfast  on  "  cafe"  au  lait," 

The  very  idlest  of  idle  men, 

Smoking  and  gaping  the  morning  away, 

And  handling  his  pistols  now  and  then ; 

Shabby  enough  in  his  dressing-gown, 

With  a  soiled  shirt  on,  and  his  slippers  down, 

And  a  scarlet  fez  with  a  tassel  blue 

Perched  on  his  head,  not  over-new. 

But  as  soon  as  the  morning  he'd  worried  by, 

The  grub  would  change  to  a  butterfly — 

Burst  from  his  chrysalis,  and  appear 

Like  an  English  milord,  with  a  million  a-year ; 

And  when  his  elaborate  toilet  was  done, 

He  really  fancied  he  looked  like  one. 

Yet,  despite  his  short  bepocketed  coat, 

His  mutton-chop  whiskers,  and  well-shaved  throat, 

And  English  necktie,  and  laced-up  boot, 

He  still  was  Italian  from  head  to  foot. 

By  slowly  dressing,  an  hour  he  killed, 
And  then  the  serious  duty  fulfilled 
Of  showing  himself  all  up  and  down 
The  Corso's  length  to  the  lazy  town, 
Bowing  and  lifting  his  glossy  hat, 
Or  pausing  to  air  his  innocent  chat 
At  the  carriage  of  Lady  this  or  that ; 
And  to  be  English  out  and  out, 
He  bought  a  dog-cart,  and  drove  about, 
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Sitting  high,  with  majestic  pride, 

A  tiger  behind,  and  a  friend  at  his  side, 

And  a  boule-dogue  staring  between  his  knees, 

As  like  an  Englishman  as  two  peas. 

He  thought  so  at  least,  if  we  did  not  j 

So,  up  and  down,  at  a  solemn  trot, 

With  his  reins  held  tight,  as  if  his  steed 

Were  wild  with  spirit,  blood,  and  breed 

(Though,  if  the  simple  truth  be  told, 

It  was  eighteen  years  since  he  was  foaled), 

He  drove,  white-gloved,  his  reverend  beast, 

And  looked  like  an  English  Sir  Smith  at  least. 

At  night  he  went  to  his  opera-stall, 

When  there  was  neither  a  party  nor  ball ; 

And,  knowing  the  opera  all  by  rote, 

He  hummed  with  the  tenor,  soprano,  or  bass, 

Keeping  ahead  by  a  bar  or  note, 

And  winning  by  half  a  length  the  race ; 

Or,  turning  around  with  an  earnest  face, 

He  studied  the  circle  from  ceiling  to  floor, 

With  a  cheap  lorgnette  he  had  hired  at  the  door ; 

Or,  wandering  about  from  box  to  box, 

With  his  white  cravat  and  his  oily  locks, 

He  played  with  some  lady's  fan  and  smiled, 

And  remarked  that  the  weather  was  cold  or  mild ; 

Asked  when  she  would  receive  his  call — 

Hoped  it  would  be  a  gay  carnival ; 

Said  Lady  X.  was  a  beautiful  woman — 

Heard  she  intended  to  give  a  ball ; 

Knew  that  young  American  there, 

The  pretty  girl  with  a  rose  in  her  hair, 

The  daughter,  they  say,  of  Barnum  the  showman — 

Would  have  a  million  dollars  for  ddt; 

And  half  he  sighed  at  his  different  lot. 

And  with  chat  like  this,  that  offended  no  man, 

Of  people  and  parties  and  weather  and  wealth, 

And  asking  of  everybody's  health, 

He  talked  like  any  agreeable  Roman. 

Giannone  had  but  an  empty  head — 

But  then  the  worst  of  him  is  said  : 

A  better  heart,  or  a  readier  hand, 

To  help  in  whatever  was  plotted  and  planned, 

You  never  would  see  in  our  English  land. 

He  sang  at  our  parties — was  ready  to  hop 

In  polka,  mazurka,  schottische,  or  galoppe ; 

Or  led  the  cotillon  till  all  of  the  girls 

Had  danced  in  the  morning,  and  danced  out  their  curls, 

And  the  tired  musicians  were  ready  to  drop. 

He  bargained  for  carriages,  horses,  and  grooms — 

Hired  music  for  balls,  sent  flowers  to  the  rooms — 

Arranged  all  the  pic-nics,  and  fluttered  about 

At  every  tea-drinking  party  or  rout— r 

Talked  terrible  French,  and  at  times  even  spoke 

In  English,  said  "  Yas,  meese,"  and  thought  it  a  joke. 

A  "  guardia  nobile  "  was  Giannone, 
By  which  he  earned  sufficient  money 
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For  his  gloves,  shirt-buttons,  boots,  and  hat, 
Though  it  was  scarcely  enough  for  that. 
And  splendid  he  was  on  a  gala-day, 
With  his  jingling  sword  and  scarlet  coat, 
And  his  long  jack-boots  and  helmet  gay, 
When  along  the  streets  he  used  to  trot ; 
And  great  good-luck  it  was  to  meet 
Giannone  when  you  wanted  a  seat 
To  hear  the  chant  of  the  miserere, 
Or  to  get  on  the  balcony  high  and  airy, 
To  see  the  Papal  procession  go 
Over  St  Peter's  pavement  below, 
Streaming  along  in  its  gorgeous  show. 
And  then  at  carnival  such  bouquets — 
Such  beautiful  bon-bons,  and  princely  ways — 
Such  elegant  wavings  of  hat  and  hand — 
Such  smiles  that  no  one  could  withstand — 
Such  compliments,  as  made  ours  seem 
Like  pale  skim-milk  to  his  rich  cream. 
Giannone' s  dream  was  always  this, 
To  find  some  beautiful  English  "  Miss," 
With  a  pretty  face  and  plenty  of  money, 
Who  should  fall  in  love  and  marry  Giannone. 

Poor  fellow  !  he  met  with  a  different  fate, 
The  manner  of  which  I  will  now  relate, 
And  he  caught  it  just  through  imitation 
Of  some  of  the  ways  of  our  English  nation. 

Travel  as  much  as  we  English  will, 

Down  to  the  death  we  are  English  still — 

The  brandy  and  ale  that  we  have  at  home, 

And  the  sherry  and  port,  we  must  have  in  Rome. 

These  thin  Italian  wines,  we  think, 

Are  a  wishy-washy  kind  of  drink. 

Travel  we  must,  if  only  to  say 

We  are  better  in  England  every  way  ; 

And  we  honestly  think,  when  we  get  abroad, 

That  England  alone  was  made  by  God, 

While  the  rest  of  the  earth,  though  nobly  planned, 

Was  finished  by  some  apprentice's  hand. 

All  that's  not  English  in  our  eyes 

Is  something  to  sneer  at,  and  jeer,  and  despise. 

As  for  a  foreigner,  it's  our  rule 

To  consider  him  either  a  knave  or  fool ; 

And  our  sense  of  a  kindness  by  one  bestowed, 

Weighs  on  our  minds  like  an  awkward  load, 

Till  we've  asked  our  new  acquaintance  to  dine, 

And  paid  off  the  favour  with  beef  and  wine, 

And  introduced  him  to  all  our  set. 

So  it  happened  that  Hycombe  Wycombe  Brown, 

Of  the  Sussex  Wycombes,  a  man  about  town, 

The  nephew,  you  know,  of  Sir  Hycombe  Guy, 

Who  was  slain  at  the  storming  of  Alisalih, 

And  left  his  name  to  the  Gazette, 

And  put  our  Hycombe  quite  at  his  ease 

With  I  know  not  how  many  lacs  of  rupees 

( And  he  lacked  them  enough  till  then,  if  you  please). 
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Well !  owing  Giannone  a  kind  of  debt 
For  buying  some  horses,  or  some  such  work, 
He  sent  him  a  card  of  defiance  one  day 
To  meet  him  at  point  of  the  knife — and  fork, 
And  settle  the  matter  without  delay. 
Giannone  accepted  of  course,  and  then, 
As  Wycombe's  Italian  was  rather  weak, 
He  asked  a  few  of  us  resident  men 
Who  knew  the  language,  as  seconds,  to  speak, 
And  among  them,  slim  and  sleek  and  sly, 
Was  your  pious  friend  with  his  balking  eye. 

The  dinner  was  good,  and  all  were  merry, 

And  plenty  there  was  of  champagne  and  sherry ; 

And  the  toasts  were  brisk  and  the  wine  was  good, 

And  we  all  took  quite  as  much  as  we  should. 

Then  we  went  to  cards  ;  and  depend  upon  it, 

Though  our  seasoned  brains  the  drink  withstood, 

There  was  a  bee  in  Giannone' s  bonnet ; 

But  to  play  we  went — it  was  only  whist, 

But  a  little  mill  answers  for  little  grist, 

And  Giannone  was  soon  cleaned  out  of  all 

He  had  saved  for  bouquets  at  Carnival, 

And  of  course  he  felt  a  little  vext, 

Though  "  Pazienza  "  was  still  his  text. 

But  playing's  dry  work,  and,  I'm  sorry  to  say, 
Brandy  was  ordered  to  whet  the  play ; 
And  Giannone  kept  drinking,  in  imitation 
Of  this  happy  custom  of  our  nation, 
Till  at  last  his  tongue  had  lost  its  rein, 
And  the  fire  had  all  gone  into  his  brain. 

So  he  began  to  talk  quite  wild, 

And  spoke  all  his  thoughts  out  like  a  child ; 

And  secrets  he  ought  to  have  kept  in  his  breast 

Plumped  out  of  his  mouth  like  young  birds  from  their  nest ; 

And  names  he  called,  and  his  voice  was  high 

As  he  talked  of  Italian  liberty ! 

And  cursed  the  priests  as  the  root  of  all  evil, 

And  sent  the  Cardinals  all  to  the  devil ! 

And,  "  Now,"  he  cried,  "  they  have  it  their  way, 

But  every  dog  must  have  his  day  ; 

And  the  time  will  come,  and  that  before  long, 

When  the  weak  will  rise  and  drive  over  the  strong, 

And  the  Tricolor  over  the  Vatican  fly, 

And  vivas  be  heard  for  liberty  ! 

No  more  King  Stork,  and  no  more  Pope  Log, 

Fouling  Italy's  boot  in  their  bog. 

Better  dig  with  the  bayonet's  point  our  graves, 

And  die  to  be  freemen,  than  live  to  be  slaves  ! 

Ah,  fight  we  will !     There  is  nothing  good 

Which  must  not  be  first  baptised  in  blood. 

Let  us  alone,  you  tricking  French, 

Let  us  alone,  you  Austrian  sneaks, 

And  we  will  purge  the  Augean  stench 

That  in  Bomba's  and  Pius's  stable  reeks. 
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We  ask  no  help  from  Gascon  or  Guelph, 
Italia  will  do  it  alone — by  herself." 

When  the  wine  is  in,  at  times  the  wit 

To  a  kindle  of  savage  flame  is  lit ; 

And  Giannone,  who  in  his  common  mood 

Thinks  more  of  gloves  and  perfumes  than  blood, 

Now  looked  and  talked  like  a  man  inspired, 

And  his  thoughts  blazed  up  as  if  they  were  fired, 

And  his  lamping  eyes  (as  calm  as  a  cow's 

In  his  everyday)  now  seemed  to  rouse 

And  burn  beneath  his  low  black  brows. 

We  looked  at  him  in  amazement  then, 

And  said,  "  These  Italians  aufond  are  men, 

Veneered  with  ignorance  though  they  be, 

And  cowed  and  imbruted  by  slavery ; 

Let  them  be  roused  by  war  or  love, 

They  are  fiercer  than  any  of  us,  by  Jove  !  " 

But  all  the  while  that  Giannone  let  fly 
These  arrows  of  his,  with  a  dead-cold  eye 
Your  friend  sat  playing,  and  now  and  then 
Gleamed  up  with  a  glance  as  sharp  as  a  pen 
That  seemed  to  write  down  every  word, 
And  then  looked  away  as  he  had  not  heard  ; 
And  whenever  he  opened  his  lips,  he  said 
Something  about  the  game, — "  You've  played 
A  heart  to  my  club  : — we're  one  to  six  ; 
Yours  are  the  honours  and  ours  the  tricks." 

We  were  all  Englishmen  there,  you  know, 
And  we  English  to  suspect  are  slow  ; 
But  this  fellow's  air  and  sneaking  look 
Were  something  I  somehow  could  not  brook  ; 
So  I  watched  him  well,  and  at  last  said  I 
To  myself,  "  The  rascal  must  be  a  spy." 

The  thought  like  an  arrow  of  fate  struck  home — 
You  know  how  these  sudden  conclusions  come, 
Beyond  our  reason,  beyond  our  will, 
And,  lightening  down  with  electric  thrill, 
Reveal  in  one  clear  and  perfect  flash 
A  world  that  before  was  doubt  and  gloom. 
So  "  Zitto  !  Zitto  !  don't  be  so  rash, 
Giannone,"  I  cried  ;  "  who  knows  what  ear 
May  be  listening  at  the  door  to  hear  1 " 
And  then,  with  a  laugh,  and  looking  straight 
At  this  friend  of  yours,  with  his  face  sedate, 
I  added,  "  Who  knows  but  there  may  be 
A  spy  even  here  in  this  company  ? " 

If  I  doubted  before  the  trade  of  your  friend, 
My  doubts  in  a  moment  had  their  end  ; 
For  a  glance  came  straight  up  into  my  eyes 
From  under  his  lids,  half  fear,  half  surprise, 
As  an  adder  on  which  you  chance  to  tread 
Starts  up,  and  darts  his  tongue  from  his  head, 
And  then  slips  swiftly  into  the  shade. 
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So  turning  back  with  a  look  demure, 

And  a  deprecating  pious  air, 

As  much  as  to  say,  "  We  must  not  care, 

If  our  purposes  are  but  high  and  pure, 

But  quell  our  passions  and  our  pride, 

And  bear  the  stigma  of  human  shame, 

Knowing  the  means  are  justified 

By  the  noble  end," — he  slowly  said, 

Speaking,  of  course,  about  the  game, 

"  The  trick  is  mine — 'twas  the  knave  I  played." 

Now  the  snakes  that  in  Italy's  bosom  lie 

Are  the  twins  Suspicion  and  Jealousy ; 

And  they  by  the  priests  are  nurtured  and  fed, 

With  little  lies  given  for  daily  bread, 

And  the  nest  they  love  the  best  of  all 

Is  where  they  were  hatched — the  Confessional. 

The  Government  never  forgets  the  rule, 

It  is  early  taught  in  the  Church's  school. 

Divide  and  conquer,  hatch  discord  and  strife 

'Twixt  brother  and  sister,  and  husband  and  wife  ; 

Wriggle  and  juggle,  and  peep  and  pry, 

With  the  eyes  of  the  priest  and  the  eyes  of  the  spy ; 

Threaten  the  weak,  the  frank  betray, 

Cajole  and  promise — you  needn't  pay; 

And  crook  your  knees,  and  piously  lie, 

And  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  alway ; 

Cast  up  your  eyes,  and  betray  with  a  kiss, 

And  absolution  you  shall  not  miss. 

Peter,  who  thrice  denied  his  Lord, 

Was  given  the  Church's  keys  and  sword. 

Talk  no  nonsense  of  liberty, 

But  worship  only  the  powers  that  be  ; 

Save  your  children  by  plying  your  rods, 

And  give  up  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are— God's. 

This  is  the  creed  that  Giannone  knew 
Better  by  far  than  I  or  you  ; 
So  no  sooner  the  dread  word  "  Spy  "  I  spoke, 
Than  his  fine  discourse  like  a  pipe-stem  broke  ; 
But  looking  around  with  a  startled  stare, 
And  seeing  we  only  were  English  there, 
His  fear  dropped  off  like  a  snake's  old  skin, 
And  again  with  a  laugh  we  heard  him  begin. 

"  Ah  !"  he  cried,  "  there's  a  dirty  trick 
In  the  very  word  that  makes  me  sick  ; 
You  English  don't  know  as  well  as  I 
The  slobber  and  slime  of  a  Government  Spy. 

"  Sir  Birichino,  permit  me  now 

To  introduce  him — &  friend  of  mine — 

Smooth,  pale,  bloodless  lips  and  brow, 

A  long  black  coat,  whose  rubbed  seams  shine, 

Spots  on  his  waistcoat  of  grease  and  wine, 

A  tri-cornered  hat  all  rusty  with  use, 

Long  black  coarse  stockings  and  buckled  shoes ; 
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Ah !   so  polite,  with  his  bows  and  smiles, 

And  his  sickening  compliments  and  wiles, 

And  his  little  serpent  venomous  eyes, 

And  his  swollen  chops  of  beastly  size. 

Look  at  the  hypocrite  !    There  he  stands, 

With  the  unctuous  palms  of  his  dirty  hands 

Folded  together  breast-high,  while  he  sneaks 

Cringing  behind  them  wherever  he  speaks  ; 

He  dares  not  look  you  straight  in  the  eyes, 

But,  sidling  and  simpering,  askance  alway 

He  oils  you  over  with  wheedling  lies, 

As  the  boa  slimes  ere  he  swallows  his  prey. 

Any  day  you  may  see  him,  he  haunts 

Half  the  cafes  and  restaurants  ; 

His  eye  on  his  paper  fixed, — his  ear 

Gleaning  the  talk  at  the  table  near. 

No  pride  in  him — he  will  lick  your  shoes, 

Thanks  you  for  kicking  him — loves  abuse — 

Calls  it  the  natural  spirit  of  youth ; 

Anything's  sweet  to  him  but  truth. 

Drop  a  bad  word  in  that  fellow's  way, 

He  picks  it  up  as  a  vulture  its  prey ; 

Hating  whatever  is  wholesome  and  good, 

And  living  only  on  carrion  food. 

Let  him  say  '  rose/  it  will  stink  in  his  breath. 

Many  a  fellow  owes  him  his  death 

Just  for  a  strong  word,  spoken  may  be 

When  the  blood  was  hot  and  the  tongue  too  free. 

But  at  last  he  reckoned  without  his  host, 

And  in  throwing  his  dirty  dice  he  lost ; 

And  one  morning  they  found  him  taking  his  rest 

In  the  street,  with  a  dagger  stuck  in  his  breast. 

And  serve  him  right,  say  you  and  I, 

It  was  only  too  easy  a  death  for  a  Spy." 

At  this  your  friend  threw  down  his  card, 
Saying,  "  You've  won  to-night,  'tis  true, 
But  to-morrow  I'll  have  my  revenge  on  you." 
And  though  these  words  to  his  friend  he  spoke, 
He  looked  at  Giannone  so  sharp  and  hard, 
With  such  a  sinister  evil  look, 
That  a  dark  suspicion  in  me  awoke. 
So  the  good  Giannone's  arm  I  took, 
And  crying,  "  I'm  off—  will  you  go  with  me  ?" 
Took  him  away  from  the  company  ; 
And  after  a  mile  of  midnight  Rome, 
Left  him  safe  in  his  den  at  home. 

This,  you'll  say,  and  I'll  confess, 
Was  merely  suspicion — no  more  nor  less  ; 
Yet  I  could  not  get  it  out  of  my  head 
Long  after  I  was  warm  in  my  bed, 
That  something  might  happen  by-and-by 
To  prove  this  fellow  was  only  a  Spy. 

Two  days  after  I  went  to  see 

Whether  Giannone  would  walk  with  me — 
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Two  sharp  bell-pulls  at  his  door ; 
No  answer — gone  out ;  then  one  pull  more, 
And  "  Ho,  Giannone,  Giannone,  'tis  I !  " 
Then  slipped  a  slide  back  cautiously 
From  a  little  grated  hole—"  Chi  e,;> 
From  a  woman's  voice — "  Che  vuole  lei  1 " 
And  a  shuffle  of  slippers  when  it  was  known 
Who  "  I"  was,  and  that  I  was  alone. 
"And  where  is  the  Signor  Padrone  T'  I  cried. 
"  Ah  ! "  with  a  sort  of  convulsive  groan, 
The  poor  old  servant,  sighing,  replied, 
"  Doesn't  your  Signoria  know — 
Such  times — such  times — oime  !  oibo  ! 
The  sbirri  came  here  yesterday, 
And  carried  the  caro  padrone  away ; 
And  they've  rifled  his  desk  of  letters  and  all, 
And  taken  the  pistols  and  swords  from  the  wall, 
And  locked  up  the  room  with  a  great  red  seal 
Put  over  the  door ;  and  they  scared  me  so, 
With  threats  if  I  dared  in  the  chamber  to  go, 
That  I'm  all  of  a  tremble  from  head  to  heel ; 
And  when  the  bell  rang,  I  thought  it  must  be 
Some  of  the  sbirri  come  back  for  me. 
What  it's  about  we  none  of  us  know, 
But  his  mother  and  sisters  are  in  such  a  fright, 
They've  been  weeping  and  praying  the  livelong  night. 
And  oh,  I  fear,  Signore  dear, 
There's  some  dreadful  political  business  here ; 
Ahime  ! "  and  she  wiped  away  a  tear. 

The  servant's  story  was  all  too  true ; 

I  did,  of  course,  all  there  was  to  do, 

Begged,  bribed,  and  petitioned,  but  all  in  vain. 

From  that  night  I  never  saw  him  again. 

Worse,  neither  I  nor  his  family  knew, 

Nor  will  you,  unless  your  friend  explain, 

And  Giannone  himself  is  as  ignorant  too — 

What  was  his  crime — what  done — what  said, 

That  drew  this  punishment  down  on  his  head. 

This  one  fact  alone  we  know, 

That  now,  for  some  six  years  or  so, 

Poor  Giannone  has  passed  his  time 

In  a  prison  cell,  and  despite  his  denial 

Of  any  political  purpose  or  crime, 

There  he  remains  without  a  trial ; 

And  there  he  will  stay,  despite  the  tears 

Of  his  mother  and  sisters,  for  long  blank  years, 

Wasting  away  his  manhood's  prime, 

And  tortured  by  doubts  and  hopes  and  fears, 

With  nothing  to  .do  and  nothing  to  be, 

In  the  midst  of  the  vilest  company. 

Now,  there  are  the  facts  for  my  suspicion 
About  your  friend  and  his  pretty  profession ; 
They're  as  plain  to  me  as  two  ones  in  addition, 
And  I  put  them  all  into  your  possession. 

w.  w.  s. 
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THERE  are  some  men  who  receive 
their  fame  warm  from  the  hearts  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  some  to 
whom  it  is  tardily  meted  out  by  the 
hands  of  posterity,  that  slow  but 
certain  arbiter  of  human  greatness. 
It  is  rarely  that  the  present  and  the 
future  come  to  an  immediate  agree- 
ment in  such  cases ;  and  the  greatest 
of  reputations  generally  suffer  a 
momentary  eclipse  before  their  full 
magnitude  is  understood  and  ac- 
knowledged. After  the  personal 
fascination  dies  away,  it  is  time  to 
set  forth  in  veritable  lines  of  fact 
and  history  the  character  to  which 
we  are  inclined  to  do  but  scanty 
justice,  because  our  sires  have  glo- 
rified it  so  much  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
only  after  the  verdict  of  his  con- 
temporaries has  been  confirmed  by 
their  successors,  that  any  man  can 
be  considered  to  have  fully  achieved 
Ms  fame. 

This  final  and  conclusive  deci- 
sion is  now  demanded  from  us  in 
respect  to  the  remarkable  man  whose 
name  heads  this  page.  John  Wilson 
received  the  liberal  applauses  of  his 
generation,  during  his  own  lifetime, 
to  an  extent  rarely  equalled.  It  re- 
mains for  us  now  to  confirm  or  to 
cancel  that  contemporary  fame. 
What  his  exact  place  may  come  to 
be  when  this  age,  like  all  that  have 
gone  before  it,  shall  have  "  orbed 
into  its  perfect  star,"  we  shall  not 
venture  to  determine  ;  but  we  are 
fully  assured  that  his  permanent  re- 
putation, when  he  is  judged  by  his 
works,  will  not  be  less  than  it  was 
when  his  living  influence  fascinated 
all  around  him.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  any  one  (and  above  all  for  us)  to 
tell  the  world  who  and  what  he  was. 
Perhaps  no  man  of  purely  literary 
character  ever  so  thoroughly  pervad- 
ed his  generation.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
gave  to  our  fathers  and  the  universe 


the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant 
series  of  works  known  to  modern 
times ;  Wordsworth  and  his  bro- 
therhood gave  them  a  renewed  and 
freshened  stream  of  poetry ;  but 
Christopher  North  gave  them  their 
opinions,  breathed  the  breath  of 
life  into  their  private  estimate  of 
the  national  literature,  and  threw 
the  light  of  his  genius  with  a  lavish 
hand  upon  all  things,  worthy  and 
unworthy,  of  the  passing  day.  The 
veriest  tyro  in  literature  has  some 
conception,  however  slight,  of  the 
exuberant,  brilliant,  irregular,  and 
splendid  critic,  who  threw  such  a  fer- 
vour of  life  and  spontaneity  into  his 
criticism  as  to  carry  that  secondary 
and  subordinate  craft  into  the  rank 
of  an  art.  The  very  fact  of  this 
universal  knowledge  made  it  harder 
to  write  him  down  in  calm  portrait- 
ure, and  disentangle  his  actual  figure 
from  the  maze  of  shining  mists  in 
which  it  was  wrapt.  But  the  task 
has  been  tenderly  and  successfully 
accomplished  in  the  volumes  now 
before  us.  Mrs  Gordon  seems  to 
have  spared  no  pains  to  make  the 
story  of  her  father's  life  as  com- 
plete and  perfect  as  it  was  in  her 
power  to  make  it.  She  has  investi- 
gated the  early  years  in  which  his 
genius  dawned  and  his  troubles  be- 
gan, and  has  traced  with  a  touch  of 
love,  which  is  better  than  art,  his 
progress  through  all  the  struggles 
and  honours  of  his  maturer  life. 
The  gleam  of  extravagance  which, 
in  the  popular  imagination,  mingled 
with  all  the  wisdom  and  the  wit  of 
the  author  of  the  Nodes  fades  off 
from  the  real  man  as  represented  in 
this  affectionate  biography  ;  where 
his  virtuous  and  honourable  do- 
mestic life  sets  the  visionary  dis- 
sipations of  Ambrose's  in  their 
true  light,  and  helps  the  reader  to 
reconcile  the  tender  poetic  mus- 
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ings  of  the  '  Lights  and  Shadows ' 
with  the  wild  force  and  Berserker- 
rage  of  the  great  critic.  And  we 
can  add  no  higher  applause  of  a 
book  which  records  the  most  stir- 
ring doings  of  a  time  when  men 
were  unscrupulous  in  speech  and 
dauntless  in  invective,  and  of  a 
writer  unsurpassed  in  his  powers  of 
slaughter,  than  to  say  that  no  old 
wounds  will  sting  nor  new  rancours 
be  awakened,  by  means  of  a  memoir 
so  temperately  and  judiciously  com- 
piled. 

John  Wilson  was  born  on  the 
18th  May  1785,  in  Paisley,  one  of  the 
least  lovely  and  least  attractive  of 
Scotch  towns,  yet  the  birthplace  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  notable  men 
to  give  it  a  name  more  enduring 
than  that  conferred  by  its  shawls  and 
muslins.  He  was  the  son  of  a  man 
wealthy  but  undistinguished — born 
of  the  fresh  soil  and  vigorous  native 
stock,  as  men  of  such  exuberant  life 
and  mighty  frame  usually  are ;  and 
had  a  mother  of  the  ancient  Scotch 
type,  handsome,  witty,  and  imper- 
ative, as  became  the  mother  of  a 
man  of  genius.  He  was  the  eldest 
son,  and  seems  to  have  early  become 
the  hero  of  the  family,  his  childish 
adventures,  drolleries,  and  wisdoms 
being  laid  up  among  the  traditions 
of  the  house.  At  three  he  ran 
away  from  his  nurse's  custody  to 
fish  with  a  pin  in  the  nearest  burn ; 
at  five  he  preached  quaint  sermons 
on  the  duties  of  parents  to  the  de- 
lighted audience  in  the  nursery  ; — 
and  while  he  was  still  of  very 
tender  years,  was  despatched  to 
school  at  the  Manse  of  the 
Mearns,  an  adjacent  parish,  "  wild, 
pastoral,  moorland,  and  sylvan," 
where,  amid  the  best  and  most 
genial  influences,  he  entered  into 
all  the  delights  of  that  rural  life 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  illus- 
trate with  so  many  noble  pictures, 
and  from  which  he  was  to  draw  so 
much  inspiration.  What  he  saw 
and  heard  among  these  woods  and 
wastes,  his  snatches  of  delight  and 
storms  of  terror,  his  fights,  his 
frights,  his  weapons,  and  his  play- 


fellows— perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
picture  of  a  schoolboy's  experience 
ever  attempted  in  words — the  reader 
will  find  recorded  in  the  papers  en- 
titled, Christopher  in  his  /Sporting 
Jacket*  Nothing  could  be  more 
exquisite  than  the  landscape  and 
the  child,  the  one  completing  and 
elevating  the  other,  which  appear 
in  these  wonderful  sketches,  where 
the  student  of  opinion  and  public 
sentiment  may  trace  the  first  germ 
of  that  enthusiasm  for  athletic  sport 
and  open  air  which  has  since  be- 
come a  kind  of  popular  gospel,  and 
which  the  founders  of  the  modern 
school  of  Muscular  Christianity 
claim  to  have  first  suggested.  Mr 
Kingsley  himself,  however,  may 
consent  to  yield  the  palm,  at  once  of 
landscape-painting  and  life,  to  the 
Paisley  boy,  just  escaped  from  the 
close  enclosure  of  the  little  town, 
whose  heart  is  intoxicated  with  the 
very  air,  and  whose  long-hoarded  re- 
collections rise  up  with  all  the  radi- 
ance of  first  love,  illuminating  every 
tuft  of  heather  on  the  moor  and 
every  stretch  of  country  in  the  sun- 
shine. Many  a  deluding  line  of 
imaginary  autobiography  came  from 
the  same  hand  to  mystify  the 
public ;  but  there  is  no  mystifica- 
tion possible  about  the  records  of 
that  brightest  childhood,  in  which 
everything  is  so  fresh,  so  new,  so 
lavish  in  light  and  colour  and  hap- 
piness. 

Vivid,  however,  as  these  impres- 
sions are,  he  was  only  twelve  when, 
with  the  usual  premature  tran- 
sition of  Scotch  training,  he  was 
transferred  to  Glasgow  College — the 
death  of  his  father  forming  a  point 
of  separation  between  the  child- 
hood so  joyously  spent  and  the 
youth  so  precociously  begun.  In 
Glasgow  he  lived  with  Professor 
Jardine,  the  Professor  of  Logic, 
where  he  seems  to  have  early  pro- 
gressed into  society,  but  where  he 
also  appears,  through  the  medium 
of  old  memorandum-books,  in  all 
the  virtue  and  propriety  of  an  ex- 
emplary schoolboy,  noting  down 
his  juvenile  expenses  and  balancing 
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his  innocent  sixpences  with  the 
most  laudable  exactness.  Here 
his  country  training  and  growing 
strength  disclose  themselves  in 
records  of  races  and  pedestrian 
feats  of  various  kinds,  in  boxing 
matches,  and  other  such  vigorous 
diversions.  He  fell  in  love  too, 
as  was  natural,  as  he  grew  older  ; 
and  wrote  and  dedicated  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  in  manuscript  to 
the  Margaret  of  his  thoughts.  Of 
the  progress  of  his  studies  there 
is  no  great  evidence,  but  a  token 
of  budding  genius,  much  more 
characteristic  of  his  future  career 
than  any  number  of  verses,  appears 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  Words- 
worth, written  when  the  young 
student  was  but  seventeen.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
*  Lyrical  Ballads/  over  which  so 
great  a  storm  arose  ;  and,  though 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  poet  and 
his  work,  reveals  the  future  critic 
with  a  most  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant distinctness.  Here  the 
Scotch  lad  addresses,  like  a  young 
monarch,  the  great  singer,  whom  he 
feels  himself  able  to  estimate  and 
deliver  judgment  upon.  He  is  not 
abashed  as  he  enters  the  poet's  pre- 
sence, although  the  name  of  poet 
is  almost  the  highest  of  earthly 
titles  to  his  youthful  eyes  ;  but  he 
is  reverent,  modest,  serious,  as  be- 
comes one  who  is  profoundly  aware 
of  the  greatness  he  approaches,  and 
aware  also  of  his  own  birthright, 
which  makes  his  approach  natural. 
Fervent  as  the  praise  is,  it  is  not 
in  the  mock-heroical  strain  of  ordi- 
nary enthusiasm,  nor  is  the  young 
critic  afraid  to  deliver  his  full  opin- 
ion. It  is  thus  that  he  addresses, 
with  youthful  composure,  the  poet 
over  whom  all  the  reviewers  of  the 
day  were  fighting,  and  who  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  establishing 
a  new  poetical  creed  in  the  agitated 
world  : — 

"But,  sir,  in  my  opinion,"  he  says, 
after  various  commendations  of  the  lof- 
tiest description,  "  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  executed  this-  plan  (of  the 
'  Idiot  Boy ')  has  frustrated  the  end  you 
intended  to  produce  by  it ;  the  affection 
of  Betty  Foy  has  nothing  in  it  to  excite 


interest.  The  excessive  fondness  of  the 
mother  disgusts  us  and  prevents  us  from 
sympathising  with  her.  .  .  .  This  much 
I  know,  that  among  all  the  people  ever 
I  knew  to  have  read  the  poem,  I  never 
met  one  who  did  not  rise  rather  dis- 
pleased from  the  perusal  of  it ;  and  the 
only  cause  I  could  assign  for  it  was  the 
one  now  mentioned.  This  inability  to 
receive  pleasure  from  descriptions  such 
as  that  of  the  '  Idiot  Boy '  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, founded  upon  established  feel- 
ings of  human  nature,  and  the  principle 
of  it  constitutes,  as  I  daresay  you  re- 
collect, the  leading  feature  of  Smith's 
'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. '  I  there- 
fore think  that  in  the  choice  of  this  sub- 
ject you  have  committed  an  error.  You 
never  deviate  from  nature  ;  in  you  that 
would  be  impossible  ;  but  in  this  case 
you  have  delineated  feelings  which, 
though  natural,  do  not  please,  but  which 
create  an  intense  degree  of  disgust  and 
contempt.  With  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  executed  your  plan, 
I  think  too  great  praise  cannot  be  be- 
stowed on  your  talents.  You  have  most 
admirably  delineated  the  idiotism  of  the 
boy's  mind,  and  the  situations  in  which 
you  place  him  are  perfectly  calculated 
to  display  it.  The  various  thoughts  that 
pass  through  the  mother's  mind  are 
highly  descriptive  of  her  foolish  fond- 
ness, her  extravagant  fears,  and  her  ar- 
dent hopes.  The  manner  in  which  you 
show  how  bodily  sufferings  are  frequent- 
ly removed  by  mental  anxieties  or  plea- 
sures, in  the  description  of  the  case  of 
Betty  Foy's  female  friend,  is  excessively 
well  managed,  and  serves  to  establish  a 
very  curious  and  important  truth.  In 
short,  everything  you  proposed  to  exe- 
cute has  been  executed  in  a  most  mas- 
terly manner.  ....  In  reading  the 
'  Idiot  Boy, '  all  persons  who  allow  them- 
selves to  think  must  admire  your  talents, 
but  they  regret  that  they  have  been  so 
employed,  and  while  they  esteem  the 
author,  they  cannot  help  being  displeased 
by  his  performance. " 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Words- 
worth answered  this  letter  fully  and 
in  detail,  not  scrupling  to  defend 
himself  from  the  strictures  of  the 
young  critic,  who  thus,  by  a  previ- 
sion of  his  natural  craft,  took  up 
prophetically,  for  a  moment,  the 
mace  of  literary  judgment.  But  no 
thoughts  of  work  or  needful  exer- 
tion overshadowed  the  bright  future 
of  the  lad,  who  thus  paused,  amid 
all  his  enjoyments,  his  leaps,  his 
wrestlings,  and  his  love-makings,  to 
let  loose  his  young  opinion.  He 
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was  heir  to  "  an  unencumbered  for- 
tune of  £50,000 ; "  and  had,  it  is 
apparent,  no  very  stringent  restraint 
exercised  over  him  in  money  mat- 
ters, or  any  other.  At  eighteen, 
having  finished  his  education  at 
Glasgow,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and 
entered  at  Magdalen  College  as  a 
gentleman-commoner,  in  1803.  Un- 
like the  ordinary  type  of  Scotch 
scholars,  bent  upon  struggling,  if 
possible,  to  the  head  of  the  prize- 
list  in  toil  and  self -denial,  he  began 
his  career  in  Oxford  with  full  time 
and  means  to  perfect  his  education 
as  he  pleased,  without  any  ghost  of 
a  profession  hanging  over  his  head, 
and  with  qualities,  both  of  body 
and  mind — and  of  body  not  less 
than  mind — exactly  such  as  were 
most  likely  to  win  applause  and  a 
triumphant  reception  on  the  banks 
of  the  Isis.  Very  soon  thereafter 
Wilson  of  Maudlin  was  known 
not  only  to  tutors  and  proctors, 
but  in  various  other  less  reputable 
circles.  The  young  Scotchman  con- 
ducted himself  at  the  University 
very  much  as  a  Muscular  Christian 
of  a  high  development  would  be 
made  to  do  at  the  present  day  in 
the  pages  of  a  manly  novel.  The 
dauntless  lad  held  the  crown  of  the 
causeway  against  all  comers.  He 
was  "  either  Wilson  or  the  devil," 
that  oft-used  alternative,  to  the 
amazed  pugilist  who  found  more 
than  his  match  under  the  tufted 
cap  which  he  scorned.  That  tuft 
was  conspicuous  in  all  the  frolics  of 
the  time.  From  the  convivialities 
of  the  college  rooms,  where  his 
wit,  his  eloquence,  his  learning,  and 
his  imperturbable  good-humour,  are 
chronicled  by  his  ancient  compan- 
ions, to  the  less  dignified  supper- 
tables  of  the  "Angel," — through  all 
which  dissipations  his  strong  head 
and  magnificent  healthfulneBS  car- 
ried him  unharmed,— he  was  the 
leader  and  inspiring  influence.  He 
was  "  the  best  far  leaper  of  his  day 
in  England,"  as  he  himself  tells  us 
in  an  after  account  of  one  of  his 
great  achievements,  and  was  equally 
distinguished  for  his  pedestrian 
powers.  With  all  this  he  seems 
to  have  blended  an  amount  of 


work  which  carried  him  brilliantly 
through  his  examinations.  But  this 
triumphant  career  was  not  without 
its  troubles.  Things  were  not  go- 
ing prosperously  with  the  love,  of 
which  his  biographer  has  made 
rather  more  than  seems  necessary, 
by  way  of  giving  interest  to  the 
scant  records  of  those  early  years. 
Various  shadows  had  risen  between 
the  lovers,  and  everything  was  go- 
ing wrong  as  the  young  man  ap- 
proached the  crisis  of  his  university 
life.  Letters  of  exuberant  youthful 
despair,  from  those  rooms  in  Maud- 
lin which  must  have  echoed  with 
so  many  bursts  of  mirth,  carried 
thrills  of  youthful  sympathy  to 
his  fellow-students  of  Glasgow,  to 
whom  he  unfolded  the  unsmooth- 
ness  of  his  course  of  true  love.  •  In 
such  a  state  of  despondency,  indeed, 
was  he,  we  are  told,  that  he  walked 
from  his  college  to  the  schools  on 
the  morning  of  his  examination  in 
"the  full  conviction  that  he  was  to 
be  plucked."  "  The  terror  of  this 
examination,"  writes  one  of  those 
ministering  brethren  who  had  gone 
to  be  with  him  at  that  grand  crisis, 
"  preyed  so  on  his  mind,  that  for 
ten  days  before  I  saw  him,  he  had 
scarcely  slept  any  night  more  than 
an  hour  or  two."  The  examination 
turned  out,  however,  "  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,"  says  the  same 
admiring  spectator,  "  the  most  il- 
lustrious within  the  memory  of  man. 
Sotheby  was  there,  and  declared  it 
was  worth  coming  from  London  to 
hear  him  translate  a  Greek  chorus.  I 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  Shep- 
herd, his  examiner,  who  seemed 
highly  delighted  at  having  got  hold 
of  him,  and  took  much  pains  to 
show  him  off.  ...  The  mere  rid- 
dance of  that  burden  which  had 
sat  so  long  on  his  thoughts  was 
enough  to  make  him  dance  ;  but  he 
was  also  elated  with  success  and 
applause,  and  was  in  very  high 
spirits  after  it." 

Thus  the  young  man,  who  did 
not  know  what  moderation  meant, 
veered  from  utter  despondency  to 
the  heights  of  triumph,  and  put- 
ting, as  was  natural,  the  darker 
emotions  of  his  superlative  youth- 
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fulness  on  record,  has  left  mate- 
rials out  of  which  the  somewhat 
embarrassing  and  indistinct  story 
of  prodigious  love  and  incalcul- 
able despair,  on  which  Mrs  Gor- 
don lingers  with  evident  pleasure, 
has  been  compiled.  It  could  not, 
however,  be  a  very  killing  passion 
which  left  him  free  to  embellish  his 
life  with  so  many  recreations.  What 
with  his  work,  his  amusements,  and 
his  dissipations,  it  is  safe  to  believe 
that  the  despair  of  the  young  hero 
was  more  extravagant  in  words 
than  in  reality — especially  as  there 
seems  no  real  reason  why  he  might 
not  have  had  his  way  had  his  heart 
been  much  set  upon  it.  The  en- 
tire story,  indeed,  is  so  perfectly 
inconclusive,  and  without  apparent 
influence  upon  his  life,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  its  in- 
troduction at  all.  Youthful  affairs 
of  the  heart  which  come  to  nothing, 
are  not  so  uncommon  in  the  experi- 
ence of  ordinary  men  as  to  call  for 
mysterious  and  solemn  mention  in 
the  life  of  a  man  of  genius  ;  and, 
probably,  the  best  of  us  have  quite 
as  much  to  answer  for  in  this  re- 
spect as  Wilson,  who  must  have 
been  blameless  indeed  had  but 
this  one  episode  of  sentiment  inter- 
posed between  his  boyhood  and  his 
marriage.  The  little  romance,  how- 
ever it  ended,  had  come  to  a  con- 
clusion apparently  about  the  time 
he  left  Oxford.  He  was  now  twenty- 
two,  master  of  himself  and  his  for- 
tune, evidently  freed  from  all  con- 
trol of  guardians,  and  taking  the 
full  benefit  of  his  freedom.  When 
he  left  the  university,  he  carried  his 
fresh  laurels,  not  to  his  native  coun- 
try, but  to  the  Lakes,  where,  doubt- 
less, he  was  led  by  a  mingling  of 
many  motives — the  attractions  of 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Win- 
dermere  finding  efficient  seconds  in 
the  athletic  qualities  and  customs 
of  the  stout  Dalesmen,  and  the  fish- 
ing and  boats  of  the  lakes.  There 
he  bought  a  cottage  on  the  banks 
of  Windermere,  and  established 
himself  as  a  resident  at  Elleray  in 
a  manner  most  characteristic,  but 
strange  enough  for  so  young  and 
adventurous  a  soul.  At  the  present 


day  such  a  man  would  rush  abroad 
to  kill  lions  in  Africa,  or  explore 
unknown  continents  ;  or,  at  least, 
if  he  chose  the  poetic  side  of  life, 
would  find  a  cot  at  Posilippo  in- 
stead of  Windermere.  But  the  Con- 
tinent was  closed  to  pilgrims  in 
those  stormy  days,  and  the  deserts 
had  not  yet  come  into  fashion.  The 
young  master  of  Elleray  was  of  a  na- 
ture so  varied  and  full  that  we  feel 
tempted  to  describe  him  not  as  one 
but  two  men.  On  one  side  a  poet 
full  of  the  most  delicate  sentiment, 
almost  too  much  etherealised  to  re- 
tain the  necessary  hold  upon  flesh 
and  blood — a  dreamer,  a  visionary, 
prone  to  cast  the  doubtful  lights 
of  a  fanciful  over-refinement  upon 
everything  he  saw  ;  on  the  other,  a 
stormy,  tempestuous,  rejoicing,  all- 
real  man,  ready  to  follow  the  frolic 
of  the  moment  wherever  it  might 
lead  him — full  of  passion,  enthusi- 
asm, wild  liberality  and  licence, 
and  much  of  the  despotism  natural 
to  so  intense  a  force  of  life  and 
physical  power.  Thus  he  came  to 
Elleray,  of  all  the  notable  men  in 
these  parts  one  of  the  most  notable, 
and  subsided,  to  all  appearance 
quietly,  in  all  his  mingled  maze  of 
thought  and  action,  tender  yet  vio- 
lent, visionary  yet  practical,  into  the 
embowered  cottage  on  its  tranquil 
hillside  looking  over  Winder- 
mere.  Here  altogether  he  lived 
for  about  eight  years,  during  which 
time  he  matured  into  full  man- 
hood, married,  and  made  his  first 
publication.  This  life  -at  Elleray 
seems  the  summer  of  his  existence. 
He  was  the  arbiter  of  half  the 
wrestling  matches  in  the  Dales,  the 
prize-bestower,  and,  if  not  a  com- 
petitor for  the  same,  at  least  an  ama- 
teur artist  well  known  and  dread- 
ed. He  was  the  most  daring  and 
devoted  of  lake-sailors,  maintaining 
a  little  fleet  on  Windermere,  some- 
times striking  forth  on  a  December 
night  upon  the  stormy  water,  to 
lose  himself  in  the  storm  and  fog 
amid  cold  so  intense  that  icicles  a 
finger-length  hung  from  his  hair  and 
beard.  Sports  of  a  still  ruder  and 
less  excusable  description  come  in  to 
fill  up  the  picture.  Nothing,  in  short, 
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seems  to  have  come  amiss  to  the 
exuberant  life  which  had  so  much 
energy  to  spare;  and  when  the 
abounding  day  and  all  its  occupa- 
tions were  over,  the  singular  duality 
of  the  man,  who  in  the  sunshine 
was  so  riotous  and  overflowing  in 
action,  sent  him  forth  to  muse  by 
night  in  solitary  walks,  to  com- 
mune with  the  hills  and  stars,  and 
to  pour  forth  his  soul  in  verse,  not 
without  a  certain  gentle  beauty, 
but  a  thousand  times  less  forcible 
and  individual  than  the  man.  At 
Elleray,  with  his  singular  group 
of  neighbours  —  "Wordsworth  at 
Rydal,  Southey  and  Coleridge  at 
Keswick,  Charles  Lloyd  at  Brathay, 
Bishop  Watson  at  Calgarth" — and 
with  so  continuous  and  persistent 
a  manufacture  of  poetry  going  on 
all  around,  it  was  impossible  that 
any  young  man  with  the  Oxford 
bays  still  fresh  on  his  brow  could 
resist  the  temptation  of  verse-mak- 
ing. The  society  of  poets,  no  doubt, 
is  a  very  fine  thing  and  a  great 
privilege,  but  an  alarmed  and  awe- 
stricken  spectator  at  this  distance 
may  be  pardoned  for  looking  back 
with  some  horror  upon  that  constant 
interchange  of  poetries,  which  made 
it  unsafe  to  enter  any  adjacent  house 
without  the  chance  of  having  a 
sonnet  levelled  at  your  unsuspecting 
head,  or  a  volley  of  blank  verse 
poured  down  upon  you  from  these 
ever -charged  and  double  -  loaded 
guns.  "  The  Friend  was  going  on 
at  that  time — Coleridge  living  at 
Wordsworth' s — Wordsworth  mak- 
ing, and  reading  to  us  as  he  made 
them,  the  '  Sonnets  to  the  Tyro- 
lese/  "  Neither  Wilson  nor  any 
man  could  resist  the  infection.  In 
a  society  where  every  man  was  a 
poet,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  first 
essay  of  the  undeveloped  but  con- 
scious genius  among  them  should 
be  in  the  same  direction ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, a  new  voice  broke  the 
silence  of  the  hills,  and  another 
candidate  of  the  "Lake  School" 
appeared  before  the  public.  '  The 
Isle  of  Palms '  came  forth  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  cottage  at  Elleray 
while  the  young  writer  was  still  a 
bridegroom  in  the  first  year  of 


his  marriage  —  an  adventure  put 
forth  with  high  hopes  and  with 
all  the  self-confidence  natural  to  a 
follower  of  Wordsworth — yet  still 
the  work  of  an  amateur,  happily 
quite  independent  of  its  success- 
or failure.  Literature  at  that  time 
was  nothing  but  the  highest  and 
noblest  of  arts  to  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  Elleray,  who,  with  all  his 
energy  and  love  of  sport,  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  exceeded  the 
prudent  bounds  of  expenditure. 
He  was  independent  of  everything 
but  that  desire  of  fame  which  is  the 
prevailing  infirmity  of  noble  minds, 
and,  doubtless,  apprehended  no- 
thing but  a  higher  climax  of  the 
happiness  he  already  possessed 
when  he  put  forth  his  first  lite- 
rary venture,  and  gave  his 
name  and  his  productions  to  the 
criticism  of  the  public.  The  pub- 
lic was  not  unfavourable  to  the 
fortunate  author,  who  entered  with 
the  fresh  eagerness  and  zest  natu- 
ral to  him  into  this  new  occupa- 
tion, impressing  his  publisher  with 
the  necessity  of  advertising  the 
book,  and  making  all  the  impa- 
tient suggestions  of  a  novice,  in 
order  to  hasten  and  secure  its  suc- 
cess. The  success  was  sufficiently 
encouraging  to  prompt  him  to  fu- 
ture exertions  ;  and  this  new  be- 
ginning inspired  him,  apparently 
still  further,  with  intentions  of  ac- 
tivity, as  he  is  said  to  have  "  come 
to  the  resolution  of  joining  the 
Scottish  bar  ; "  but  he  was  still  at 
Elleray  when  misfortune  first  fell 
upon  his  prosperous  life. 

Up  to  this  time  all  had  gone 
well  with  Wilson.  "  He  seemed  to 
have  an  intense  enjoyment  of  life/' 
says  De  Quincey,  in  a  description  of 
him  at  this  period.  "  Indeed,  being 
young,  rich,  healthy,  and  full  of  in- 
tellectual activity,  it  could  not  be 
very  wonderful  that  he  should  feel 
happy  and  pleased  with  himself  and 
others."  "  He  was  a  fine,  gay,  grit- 
hearted  fellow,"  says  a  humbler  cri- 
tic, "  as  strong  as  a  lion,  and  as  lish 
as  a  trout,  and  he  had  sic  antics  as 
nivver  man  had."  The  rural  life 
he  was  leading,  full  of  jovial  ad- 
venture, sport,  and  exercise  on  one 
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hand,  and  the  loftiest  of  poetic 
communings  on  the  other,  was  the 
life  of  his  choice,  and  gave  full 
scope  to  all  his  powers  ;  and  he 
was  now  married,  with  the  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren dependent  on  his  own.  In 
such  circumstances,  all  at  once, 
without  any  apparent  premonition, 
ruin  fell  upon  this  unsuspicious 
prosperity.  The  bulk  of  his  for- 
tune had  been  left  in  a  commer- 
cial undertaking,  and  by  some 
sudden  failure  or  misfortune  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  intrust- 
ed, the  household  of  Elleray  was 
thrown  at  a  stroke  from  wealth  to 
comparative  poverty.  The  blow  was 
overwhelming ;  and  nobody  could 
have  wondered  had  a  nature  so  joy- 
ous, undisciplined,  and  self-willed 
— up  to  this  time  a  spoilt  child  of 
fortune — given  way  under  it.  Such 
a  test  few  of  us,  however  self-con- 
trolled and  under  rule,  could  sus- 
tain. But  the  touch  of  trial,  so 
sharp  and  sudden,  developed  at 
once,  in  the  brave  and  stout-hearted 
young  man,  a  strain  of  profound 
courage  and  cheerfulness  not  often 
to  be  found  anywhere,  and  most 
rare  in  conjunction  with  a  temper 
so  fiery  and  sunny.  He  seems 
to  have  received  the  blow  in  abso- 
lute silence,  without  a  word  of  com- 
plaint or  repining — to  have  accept- 
ed and  made  the  best  of  it  at  once, 
as  he  had  hitherto  with  thankful- 
ness accepted  all  his  good  things. 
No  cry  breaks  from  him,  even  in 
verse,  over  the  unexpected  over- 
throw— his  astonishment,  his  dis- 
may, his  pangs  of  injury  and  down- 
fall, if  he  felt  them,  never  came 
to  any  record.  He  was  then  about 
thirty — at  an  age  and  in  circum- 
stances when  it  is  specially  hard  to 
accept  humiliation  and  relinquish 
pleasure;  and  it  is  with  amazement, 
as  well  as  admiration,  that  we  look 
on  and  see  how  this  demonstrative, 
outspoken,  immoderate  soul,  all 
flushed  and  radiant  with  happiness, 
and  unprepared  for  evil,  accepts  and 
endures,  with  an  unexpected  noble- 
ness, the  novel  touch  of  calamity. 
It  is  the  first  grand  point — perhaps, 
throughout  all  its  varied  chapters, 


the  grandest  point — in  the  life  of 
Wilson.  He  does  not  even  seem  to 
be  aware  of  his  own  magnanimity, 
or  to  see  any  need  for  forgiving 
Providence  and  mankind  in  gene- 
ral for  the  wrong  inflicted  upon 
him.  Not  a  word  comes  from  his 
manful  lips — he  takes  his  young 
wife  and  his  children  from  the 
dear  Elleray  to  Edinburgh,  to  his 
mother's  house,  which,  doubtless, 
was  very  different  from  that  beloved 
cottage.  It  is  ended  and  done  with 
for  ever,  that  bright  and  glorious 
summer  life.  Henceforward  work 
has  to  be  looked  for,  has  to  be  at- 
tained, not  without  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, certificates  and  recom- 
mendations, not  very  palatable  to 
the  pride  of  a  man  who  has  spent 
the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life 
in  happy  independence.  But  the 
valiant  soul  says  not  a  word.  He 
accepts  his  lot  with  a  cheerful 
steadfastness,  which  might  seem 
almost  impious  to  any  one  bent  on 
improving  the  occasion.  Rich  in 
life  and  love  and  genius,  the  incre- 
dible young  man  raises  no  wail 
over  the  departure  of  his  wealth. 
That  happiness  is  lost,  but  not  all 
happiness,  or  the  best— he  does  not 
even  lay  up  a  grudge  in  his  heart, 
to  be  disclosed  when  he  finds  utter- 
ance. Next  time  we  hear  of  him, 
his  life  is  all  changed  from  that  of 
Elleray.  No  longer  the  head  and 
master  of  his  own  house,  he  is 
now  under  his  mother's  roof,  and 
comparatively  in  a  secondary  posi- 
tion. He  has  no  longer  his  fleet 
of  boats,  his  mountains  and  meres 
over  which  to  expatiate  in  glory  and 
in  joy,  but  only  the  Parliament 
House,  where  a  rare  brief,  when 
he  gets  one,  embarrasses  him  be- 
yond everything; — all  the  circum- 
stances of  life,  it  is  but  too  evident, 
have  changed ;  but  no  change  is  ap- 
parent in  the  gallant  young  man, 
who  confronts  his  troubles  and  losses 
with  a  smile,  and  is  not  afraid  to 
be  happy  even  in  the  face  of  poverty. 
It  was  but  a  quiescent  and  unpro- 
ductive period,  in  which  he  did 
nothing,  notwithstanding  necessity, 
but  there  is  no  more  admirable 
chapter  in  his  life. 
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In  the  summer  after  this  down- 
fall, he  and  his  wife  took  a  pedes- 
trian tour  together  through  the 
Highlands — an  idyllic  j  ourney,  wan- 
dering by  the  lochs  and  hills  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  the  day,  resting 
in  Highland  cottages — a  romantic 
progress  which  amazed  the  Edin- 
burgh world.  The  briefless  young 
barrister  came  back  in  "  the  highest 
health  and  spirits  ;  "  and,  still  idle 
and  happy,  though  no  longer  rich, 
continued  to  wander  and  devise 
wanderings  to  his  heart's  content. 
Already  he  had  formed  friendships 
with  some  men  whose  names  throw 
a  shadow  of  coming  events  upon 
his  careless  and  joyful  path.  John 
Gibson  Lockhart  had  entered  the 
bar  shortly  after  him,  and  was  some- 
times his  companion  in  those  merry 
but  aimless  promenades  in  the  Par- 
liament House ;  and  Hogg,  whom 
he  had  evidently  already  begun  to 
quiz  and  play  with  (begging  him,  for 
example,  to  recommend  to  Murray 
the  '  City  of  the  Plague,'  "  a  bold 
eulogy"  of  which  from  the  Shepherd 
would,  as  the  laughing  letter-writer 
solemnly  pretends,  "be  of  service 
to  me"),  was  now  among  his  corre- 
spondents. Shortly  afterwards  he 
published  another  volume  of  poems, 
which  seem,  like  the  first,  to  have 
been  moderately  successful,  and 
which  were  reviewed  favourably  by 
Jeffrey  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.' 
Thus  the  years  ran  on,  spent,  it 
is  evident,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
truant  adventures  by  flood  and 
fell,  fishing  excursions,  productive 
of  much  pleasure  and  destructive 
of  hosts  of  trout,  but  totally  with- 
out any  balance  of  work  to  jus- 
tify the  wandering.  Letters  from 
Loch  Awe,  from  the  dear  cot- 
tage of  Elleray,  from  every  High- 
land village  he  passes  on  his  way. 
convey  the  tenderest  love  and 
the  most  careful  domestic  injunc- 
tions to  his  young  wife,  who  doubt- 
less, with  her  children  in  her  lap, 
could  not  always  accompany  the 
erratic  progresses  of  her  mate,  to 
whom  the  streams  and  lochs  were 
clearly  much  more  congenial  than 
the  Parliament  House,  time  and 
the  hour  having  not  yet  unfolded 


the   vocation   which  awaited  that 
dauntless  and  joyous  spirit. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1817  occurred  a  memorable  event, 
which  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  these 
pages  without  respect  and  a  certain 
degree  of  solemnity.  In  the  noble 
Princes  Street  of  Edinburgh,  the 
main  artery  of  the  town,  Mr  William 
Black  wood,  the  originator  of  this 
Magazine,  a  man  of  rare  adminis- 
trative power  and  sound  judgment, 
clear-sighted  and  prescient  of  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  had  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  publisher. 
The  'Edinburgh  He  view'  was  then 
in  all  its  early  force,  undiminished 
by  time,  a  triumphant  periodical, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era :  and  the 
'  Quarterly '  had  also  come  into  ex- 
istence, a  less  forcible,  but  sufficient- 
ly promising  opponent.  Thoughts 
of  a  publication  akin,  yet  different, 
were  slowly  forming  in  the  mind 
of  our  publisher,  when  he  conclud- 
ed an  agreement  with  two  literary 
gentlemen  of  moderate  contem- 
porary fame,  to  begin  a  maga- 
zine, of  which  they  should  be 
the  joint  editors.  The  experiment 
was  begun  in  March  1817,  and 
the  EDINBTJKGH  MONTHLY  MAGA- 
ZINE, mildly  literary,  gently  local, 
amiably  free  of  all  personality, 
entered,  like  a  lamb,  the  field  in 
which  it  was  shortly  to  appear  as  a 
lion.  Sad  though  it  is  to  confess 
as  much,  anything  more  utterly 
tame  and  respectable  than  the  first 
six  numbers  of  our  venerated  and 
beloved  MAGA  were  never  put  in 
print.  One  of  the  editors  was 
Thomas  Pringle,  African  Pringle,  a 
name  not  unknown  to  fame ;  the 
other  a  Mr  Cleghorn,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing.  These  excellent  men 
pottered  through  their  six  months' 
issue,  doubtless  much  to  the  impa- 
tience of  the  practical  and  sagaci- 
ous intelligence,  which  saw  further 
than  they  did,  and  perceived  what 
might  be  made  of  this  undeveloped 
organ  which  the  editors  called  "our 
humble  miscellany."  Mr  Black- 
wood  himself  was  young,  strongly 
political,  and  as  ready  to  defy  the 
world  and  set  everybody  right,  as 
were  the  unemployed  young  wits  of 
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the  Parliament  House,  now  idling 
the  summer  days  at  Loch  Awe,  or 
yawning  in  Edinburgh  over  briefs 
which  they  could  not  tell  "what 
the  devil  they  were  to  do  with." 
The  publisher  chafed  in  his  office 
over  the  dulness  of  the  new  peri- 
odical, the  capabilities  of  which 
were  so  manifest  to  his  mind,  but 
did  not  scorn  to  get  his  hand  into 
practice,  and  master  the  details  of 
the  new  undertaking,  to  which,  in 
the  dearth  of  other  modes  of  com- 
munication between  writers  and 
readers,  various  valuable  "Contri- 
butors," not  unremarked  by  the 
wise  and  clear  eyes  which  bided 
their  time  behind,  began  gradually 
to  drop  in.  Of  these  Hogg  was  one 
of  the  first ;  and  the  brilliant  young 
advocate,  already  well  known  to 
Edinburgh  society,  the  author  of  the 
Isk  of  Palms,  the  Highland  tourist, 
angler,  sportsman,  and  generally 
incomprehensible  personage,  had 
also  made  a  mild  approach  to  the 
veiled  prophetess,  in  papers  and 
poems  bearing  the  signature  of 
Eremus.  Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  until  six  months  had  elapsed 
from  the  first  founding  of  the  new 
periodical.  By  that  time,  happily, 
the  editors  and  publisher  had  be- 
come mutually  disgusted  with  each 
other.  With  a  quaint  ebullition 
of  literary  jealousy,  which  is  amus- 
ing enough  when  we  consider 
the  after  history  of  this  Maga- 
zine, "  they  formally  wrote  to  Mr 
Blackwood,  letting  him  know  that 
his  interference  with  their  edi- 
torial functions  could  no  longer 
be  endured."  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  two  worthy  litterateurs  were 
bought  off,  and  relieved  of  those 
functions,  in  which  the  clear  eye 
of  the  publisher  perceived  by  in- 
tuition a  fit  field  for  his  own 
energies;  and  that  in  October  1817 
MAGA  made  a  new  beginning,  dash- 
ing wildly,  with  shouts  of  savage 
glee  and  frolic,  into  the  astonished 
world  of  literature,  and  celebrating 
her  own  new  birth  and  freedom  in 
a  furious  Bacchic  dance  of  head- 
strong youthfulness.  After  the 
calm  respectability  of  her  previous 
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appearance,  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  the  public  should  behold,  with 
amaze,  consternation,  and  excite- 
ment, the  sudden  bound  upon  the 
stage  of  this  wild  and  fearless 
champion.  No  thought  of  the  con- 
sequences troubled  the  minds  of 
the  young  writers,  all  delighted  to 
get  utterance  for  themselves,  and 
a  mode  in  which  to  deliver  their 
dauntless  assault  upon  the  world 
in  general ;  nor  of  the  young  pub- 
lisher, who  stood  responsible  for 
any  mischief,  but  who  had  his  full 
share  of  the  ardour  and  pugna- 
city which  distinguished  the  band. 
They  seem  to  have  leaped  together 
by  instinct  in  the  immense  crisis ; 
and  certainly  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  two  parties  who  had 
more  need  of  each  other  than  had 
the  young,  ambitious,  enterprising, 
and  practical  administrator  of  liter- 
ary affairs  in  Princes  Street,  who 
was  not  himself,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, an  author,  though  his  judg- 
ment in  literary  matters  was  nota- 
bly swift,  clear,  and  almost  unerring ; 
and  the  little  party  of  wits  then 
afloat  and  aimless  upon  Edinburgh 
society,  who  abounded  in  the 
necessary  power  of  utterance,  but 
were  wasting  themselves  in  Par- 
liament-House jokes  and  convivial 
meetings,  unaware  what  use  to 
make  of  their  talents.  Great  was 
the  fervour  of  the  onslaught  with 
which,  when  called  together  sud- 
denly to  support  the  falling  banner, 
the  young  men  rushed  into  the 
breach,  and,  throwing  prudence  to 
the  winds,  charged  forth  in  a  wild 
sally  upon  the  spectators,  who, 
doubtless,  had  come  to  assist  at 
the  burial  of  the  feeble  peri- 
odical, whose  recognised  conduc- 
tors had  forsaken  it.  The  sally 
was  wild,  furious,  and  sudden,  al- 
most beyond  precedent,  but  it  was 
irresistible.  The  banner  that  had 
been  drooping  was  set  up  again  with 
shouts,  and  the  public  became  aware 
of  a  new,  individual,  and  remark- 
able organ  of  opinion,  about  the 
sayings  and  sentiments  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  be  indifferent. 
The  whole  history  of  this  singular 
3  E 
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literary  phenomenon  is  interesting. 
The  best  account  of  it,  perhaps,  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  famous  Chal- 
dee  Manuscript,  which  appeared  in 
the  first  number  under  the  new 
management,  and  which  set  Edin- 
burgh at  once  by  the  ears.  Through 
the  dim  and  much-evaporated  fun 
of  this  notable  fable  we  discern 
darkly  the  Publisher  left  with  his 
Magazine,  courageous  but  deserted, 
aiming  to  make  of  it  a  rival  to  the 
great  neighbouring  Review,  which 
was  then  triumphant  in  the  world 
of  literature,  but  provided  as  yet 
with  no  material  for  his  purpose 
save  his  own  indomitable  determi- 
nation. Then,  through  the  mist  of 
unknown  names  and  persons  whom 
he.  calls  to  his  aid,  appears  the 
Leopard  "from  the  valley  of  the 
palm-trees,  whose  going  forth  was 
comely  as  the  greyhound,  and  his 
eyes  like  the  lightning  of  fiery 
flame,"  and  the  "Scorpion  which 
delighteth  to  sting  the  faces  of 
men" — emblematical  portraits,  each 
drawn,  no  doubt,  by  the  hand  of 
the  other,  of  the  two  brilliant  young 
intelligences,  Wilson  and  Lockhart, 
to  whom  the  call  of  the  forlorn 
and  daring  Editor  opened  up  a 
new  world.  Both  of  the  young 
men  seem  to  have  started  to  the 
summons  with  a  perception,  if  not 
that  their  own  future  lay  in  it, 
yet  of  its  wonderful  capabilities, 
and  the  matchless  frolic  and  delight 
of  such  an  undertaking.  They  met 
together  in  joyous  conclave  when 
the  first  sound  of  the  call  to  arms 
came  to  their  ears  ;  and,  assembled 
in  a  room  in  Queen  Street  in  the 
house  of  Wilson's  mother,  read 
over  the  first  part  of  this  Chaldee 
Manuscript,vfhich  had  been  written 
by  Hogg,  and  composed  the  remain- 
der of  the  same  in  intermittent 
bursts  of  fun  and  laughter.  The 
ladies  in  the  drawing-room  above, 
Mrs  Gordon  tells  us,  hearing  the 
echoes  of  merriment  below,  sent  to 
inquire  into  the  joke,  doubtless 
without  getting  much  satisfaction. 
So  thoroughly  did  the  young  writers 
enjoy  their  own  wit,  that — the  same 
authority  informs  us — Sir  William 


Hamilton,  the  future  philosopher, 
who  had  the  privilege  of  adding  a 
strophe  to  this  joyous  performance, 
was  so  amused  that  he  fell  from  his 
chair  in  a  fit  of  laughter.  The  fun 
which  was  to  convulse  Edinburgh, 
convulsed  with  mirth,  in  the  first 
place,  its  own  perpetrators,  who 
bore  no  man  any  malice,  but  were 
bent,  with  the  natural  instinct  of 
youthful  wits,  upon  an  universal 
skrimmage  with  the  world.  Thus 
inspired,  they  rushed  to  the  rescue. 
Number  VII.  of  the  'Edinburgh 
Monthly  Magazine'  blazed  upon  the 
firmament  as  that  of  BLACKWOOD; 
and  startled  Edinburgh  fell  into  such 
a  buzz  of  mingled  rage,  laughter,  and 
interest,  that  the  languid  publica- 
tion was  quickened  into  immediate 
vigour,  and  the  new  era  began. 

It  was  thus  that  Wilson  discovered 
his  true  vocation  in  literature,  and 
indeed  in  the  world.  He  had  amused 
himself  up  to  this  period  to  the  top 
of  his  bent,  and  played  out  his  holi- 
day in  wealth  and  poverty  with  the 
heartiest  enjoyment  of  the  same  ; 
but  he  had  not  yet  found  out  what 
he  was  good  for,  or  how  he  was  to 
provide  for  his  family  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  Doubtless  no  such 
idea  was  in  his  mind  when  he  rush- 
ed into  the  service  of  the  new  peri- 
odical. Its  pay  at  first  was  doubt- 
ful, its  very  existence  precarious — 
nobody  knew  what  was  to  come  of 
it.  Instead  of  being  the  prop  and 
pillar  of  his  future  life,  and  the 
means  of  his  fame,  the  young  poet 
of  the  Isle  of  Palms  entered  upon  it 
in  the  spirit  of  a  frolic,  for  present 
enjoyment  more  than  eventual  pro- 
fit. It  is  easy  enough  to  conceive 
how  charming  to  the  imagination 
of  the  two  young  briefless  barris- 
ters must  have  been  this  medium  of 
revenging  with  lightning  touches  of 
ridicule  and  laughter  their  youthf  ul 
wrongs  upon  the  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent world.;  But  the  new '  Blackwood ' 
was  built  on  pro  founder  purposes  ; 
and  if  the  young  writers  were  presci- 
ent at  first  of  little  but  fun,  a  more 
serious  hope  moved  their  director, 
who  stood  behind  in  the  quietness 
of  his  non-literary  but  governing 
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character — a  man  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  to  bear  all  the  brunt 
without  the  sweetness  of  the  fame, 
and,  steadfast  in  his  own  project,  to 
go  through  the  ordeal  of  all  sorts 
of  threats,  with  an  energy  and  reso- 
lution of  which  none  of  his  collabo- 
rateurs,  however  gifted,  could  have 
beer}  capable.  It  was  all  sport  to  the 
gay  young  genius,  who  did  not  fear 
what  he  said,  secure  under  the  sha- 
dow of  that  "  man  in  plain  apparel, 
whose  name  was  as  it  had  been  the 
colour  of  ebony,"  and  who  betrayed 
no  secrets,  nor  ever  dreamt  of  shift- 
ing the  responsibility  from  his  own 
shoulders  and  purse  to  those  of  the 
real  culprit ;  but  it  was  a  more 
serious  matter  for  the  responsible 
person  himself,  who  had  not  only 
to  supply  all  the  necessary  means 
for  the  campaign,  but  to  keep  in  due 
order  and  restraint  the  fiery  Pegasus 
which  he  had  yoked  into  his  war- 
chariot,  taking  heed,  with  wise 
discretion,  that  its  extravagance  and 
high  blood  went  only  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  give  the  required  im- 
petus, and  not  far  enough  to  dash 
both  vehicle  and  riders  into  swift 
destruction.  Nowhere  more  fitly 
than  in  discussing  the  character 
and  history  of  John  Wilson  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine,  which 
William  Blackwood  founded  and 
wisely  guided  to  the  end  of  his 
career,  could  the  tribute  of  justice 
be  paid  to  the  memory  of  that  able 
and  remarkable  man.  It  was  he 
who  saw  over  the  heads  of  his  more 
brilliant  associates,  and,  through 
all  the  commotion  of  their  wit, 
philosophy,  and  fun,  the  serious 
capabilities  of  a  great  permanent 
organ  of  literary  and  political  opin- 
ion such  as  this  which  he  aimed 
at  establishing  :  it  was  he  ^  who, 
through  all  the  caprices  of  wit  and 
inconstancies  of  genius,  tried  by 
many  a  harassment  and  vexation, 
worried  by  irregular  exertions  and 
intermittent  support  even  on  the 
part  of  men  to  whom  the  public 
gave  much  of  his  share  of  the  praise, 
still  held  steadily  on — had  patience, 
and  waited  for  the  results  on  which 
he  had  calculated.  The  threats  of 
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prosecution  and  remonstrances  of 
those  who  thought  themselves  ag- 
grieved, were  a  small  matter  in 
comparison  with  the  perpetual 
care  and  oversight  demanded  by 
the  ever-recurring  monthly  pub- 
lication, which  had  to  be  kept  up 
and  kept  equal  at  all  hazards — a 
doubly  difficult  task  when  the  con- 
tributors were  so  few  in  number, 
and  so  utterly  daring  in  style.  Mr 
Blackwood  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
how  far  it  was  safe  to  go  in  that 
dashing  career,  and  the  weight  of 
character  and  skill  of  management 
which  enabled  him  to  tighten  his 
reins  and  draw  up  his  panting 
steeds  when  that  delicate  point  had 
been  reached.  The  brilliant  genius 
of  Wilson  would  doubtless  have 
found  some  expression  for  itself, 
some  time  or  other  in  his  life,  more 
characteristic  than  volumes  of  verse, 
even  if  it  had  never  attained  the 
medium  of  The  Magazine — though 
nowhere  else  could  it  have  gained 
such  free,  full,  and  congenial  utter- 
ance. But  it  was  not  to  his  splendid 
and  impatient  hands  that  Maga 
owed  either  her  origin  or  her  steady 
progress.  Among  many  mystifica- 
tions, the  favourite  idea  of  a  veiled 
editor — mysterious,  unaccountable 
personage — pleased  the  fancy  of  the 
public,  and  perhaps  soothed  the 
ruffled  feelings  now  and  then  of  a 
man  of  letters,  slow  to  yield  to  the 
sceptre  of  a  mere  layman  and  un- 
professional person,  however  poten- 
tial or  wise  were  the  hands  that 
swayed  it.  But  Christopher  North 
himself  did  not  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  this  restraint  exer- 
cised by  the  real  manager  of  affairs 
— an  admission  which  we  have  some 
pride  in  making,  as  a  proof  that  the 
children  of  Apollo  have  still  dis- 
crimination enough  to  recognise  the 
administrative  and  governing  facul- 
ty wherever  it  appears,  and  as  our- 
selves subject,  within  the  bounds  of 
reasonable  loyalty,  to  a  similar  sway. 
It  was  thus  that  BLACK  WOOD'S 
MAGAZINE,  of  the  influence  and 
importance  of  which  from  that  time 
to  this  it  does  not  become  us  to 
speak,  began  its  career  ;  and  thus, 
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also,  the  youthful  life  of  John  Wil- 
son, so  long  a  merely  ornamental 
romance  and  sport  of  existence, 
quickened  into  use  and  service.  In 
a  moment,  with  the  rapidity  of 
magic,  the  idle  young  advocates, 
who  had  been  used  to  lounge  out 
their  days  together  without  much 
notice  from  the  world,  found  them- 
selves in  the  novel  and  delightful 
position  of  successful  revolution- 
aries who  had  shaken  that  same 
world  to  its  very  foundations. 
Whiggism,  which  had  been  para- 
mount in  Edinburgh  under  the  au- 
tocratic influence  of  the  'Edinburgh 
Review,'  sustained  a  shock  which 
was  all  the  more  severe  because 
unexpected,  the  palm  of  literary 
pre-eminence  having  hitherto,  with- 
out any  controversy,  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  Jeffrey  and  his  bre- 
thren. It  is  said  that,  after  the 
publication  of  that  astounding  No. 
VII.,  which  is  for  ever  immor- 
tal in  our  records,  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  bore  lively  impress  of 
the  fray,  and  that  an  intelligent 
observer  might  have  read  in  the 
countenances  of  the  passengers  the 
individual  politics  of  each — dismay 
and  vexation  being  written  on  all 
Whiggish  features,  while  an  unusual 
gleam  of  satisfaction  beamed  from 
the  visages  of  the  faithful.  The 
young  publication  went  on  daunt- 
lessly  after  this  brilliant  beginning. 
"  There  was  hardly  a  number  for 
many  months  which  did  not  con- 
tain an  attack  upon  somebody/' 
says  Mrs  Gordon,  with  not  uncom- 
placent  candour ;  yet  the  abuse  was 
but  the  seasoning  which  gave  pi- 
quancy to  the  more  serious  mass  of 
brilliant  criticism  and  lively  com- 
mentary upon  books  and  things. 
In  this  early  and  prehistoric  age  of 
MAGA,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
among  the  mists  the  two  figures 
which  flit  around  her  cradle,  or  to 
identify  their  distinct  productions, 
united  as  they  both  were,  not  only 
in  labour,  but  in  those  wild,  almost 
boyish,  pranks  of  mystification  with 
which  they  were  intent  upon  be- 
wildering the  public,  and  making 
their  own  work  feel  as  much  like 


play  as  possible.  Sometimes  it  is 
Wilson,  sometimes  it  is  Lockhart, 
who  gleams  across  the  darkened  stage 
in  half-recognisable  personality;  but 
anon  we  are  lost  in  a  host  of  imagin- 
ary contributors — German  doctors 
and  barons,  Irish  soldiers,  English 
scholars,  every  kind  of  disguise 
which  could  be  lightly  glided  off 
and  on  by  the  joyous  masquers 
who  took  so  thorough  a  delight  in 
their  work.  Nor  were  those  mis- 
chievous plotters  content  with  rais- 
ing up  fictitious  personages  upon 
whom  to  lay  the  burden  of  their  own 
exuberant  tide  of  composition.  A 
still  more  wicked  wile  remained. 
They  signed  respectable  names  of 
dull  but  well-known  men  to  their 
own  wild  effusions,  and  conferred 
a  sudden  literary  reputation  upon 
worthy  persons  in  Glasgow  and 
elsewhere,  to  whom  a  pen  was  an 
incomprehensible  weapon.  Never 
was  work  treating  of  serious  mat- 
ters, and  founded  on  substantial 
ground  of  payment  and  reward, 
conducted  so  much  like  afrolic;  and 
the  principal  actors  in  this  strange 
maze  of  wit  and  confusion  found, 
as  their  work  proceeded,  a  new  in- 
terest and  zest  in  life. 

The  history  of  John  Wilson  had 
now  reached  to  that  moment  of 
"  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  "  which 
was  decisive  of  his  entire  life.  The 
gay  marauder  on  Highland  stream 
and  Westmoreland  hillside,  had 
at  last,  like  others,  settled  to  that 
inevitable  toil  which  is  the  lot 
of  most  men,  but  which  he  had 
hitherto  eluded  with  wonderful  in- 
genuity. The  brilliant  apprentice- 
ship of  The  Magazine,  bringing  its 
immediate  reward,  as  periodical 
writing  has  the  advantage  of  doing, 
was  as  easy  and  pleasant  an  entrance 
into  the  active  labours  of  life  as  any 
man  could  desire  ;  and,  full  as  it 
was  of  exciting  and  exhilarating 
circumstances,  wooed  the  young 
advocate  by  degrees  into  habits  of 
work,  and  that  consciousness  of  the 
necessities  of  ordinary  existence 
which  hitherto  does  not  seem  to 
have  moved  him  very  deeply.  Two 
years  have  not  elapsed  before  we 
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find  him  making  a  distinct  inde- 
pendent movement  into  his  own 
house,  and  erecting  again  the  house- 
hold gods  which,  since  the  days  of 
Elleray,  had  sunk  into  secondary 
deities  in  his  mother's  overflowing 
household.  This  new  beginning 
was  made  in  Anne  Street,  a  quiet 
little  suburban  street,  where,  as 
Mrs  Gordon  informs  us,  her  father 
found  "  a  pleasant  little  community 
that  made  residence  there  far  from 
distasteful."  The  family  had  in- 
creased and  multiplied,  and  there 
were  now  five  children  to  fill  the 
little  house.  In  the  poet's  "ledger," 
where  he  put  down  stray  verses  and 
all  kinds  of  literary  memoranda, 
there  is  "  a  page  taken  up  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  furniture  for 
dining-room,  sitting-room,  nursery, 
servants'  room,  and  kitchen ;  mak- 
ing up  a  total  of  .£19 5,  with  the 
triumphant  query  at  the  end,  in  a 
bold  hand,  '  Could  it  be  less  ] ' ' 
Thus  once  more  established  under 
his  own  roof,  with  due  occupation 
for  his  talents  and  an  agreeable 
society  round  him,  Wilson  seems  to 
have  composed  his  life  into  habits 
of  a  more  domestic  and  less  roving 
kind.  He  no  longer  wanders  abroad 
in  search  of  adventure  over  flood 
and  fell,  but  is  visible  for  a  year  or 
two  in  his  own  place,  finding  ap- 
parently excitement  enough  in  the 
warfare  and  knight-errantry  of  his 
new  profession.  He  never  appears 
to  have  entertained  any  real  inten- 
tion of  seeking  his  fortune  at  the 
bar  •  but  having  lightly  fallen  upon 
a  trade,  like  a  child  of  fortune  as  he 
was,  which  lured  him  on, by  mingled 
pleasure  and  praise,  into  paths  of 
severer  duty  and  harder  labour,  soon 
came  to  think  of  a  more  steady  and 
permanent  occupation,  when  the 
chance  of  such  opened  before  him. 
This  was  in  the  beginning  of  1820, 
rather  more  than  two  years  after 
his  triumphant  entry  into  litera- 
ture, when  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  became  vacant  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Though 
his  reputation  hitherto  had  been 
that  of  a  professor  of  the  lighter 
arts  of  poetry  and  criticism,  the 


attractions  of  divine  philosophy 
seem  always  to  have  exercised  a 
great  power  over  Wilson,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  announcing  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  this  chair.  His 
principal  opponent  was  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  one  of  his  own  intimate 
friends  and  close  associates,  and 
upon  the  surface  a  more  likely  pre- 
tender to  such  an  office  than  the 
brilliant  writer  whose  occupations 
had  been  so  discursive  and  varied, 
and  whose  claims  upon  that  very 
society  in  Edinburgh,  which  he  had 
now  to  canvass  for  its  favour  and 
patronage,  were  those  of  a  satirist 
and  reviewer,  rather  than  of  a  phi- 
losopher. The  appointment  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Town  Council,  and 
its  members  had  to  be  individually 
approached  and  conciliated.  Diffi- 
cult enough,  however,  as  it  might 
have  been  under  any  circumstances 
for  these  excellent  functionaries  to 
decide  between  the  rival  claims  of 
two  candidates  so  distinguished, 
yet  so  different,  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  time  at  once  complicated 
and  simplified  the  conflict,  by  im- 
porting into  this,  as  into  every  other 
question,  the  ceaseless  clamour  of 
politics.  Hamilton  was  a  Whig, 
Wilson  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  a  fore- 
rank  man  in  his  party,  and  of  no 
unknown  might  in  the  din  of  battle. 
All  the  ancient  strength  of  the 
Whiggish  capital  gathered  to  the 
combat,  while  on  the  other  side 
"  Mr  Wilson  was  assured  of  all  the 
support  that  Government  could 
give,"  and  had  at  his  back  all  the 
forces  of  his  political  allies.  To  the 
present  generation,  which  knows 
the  author  of  the  '  Isle  of  Palms ' 
chiefly  under  his  long-established 
title  as  Professor  Wilson,  it  is 
strange  to  look  back  upon  that 
furious  contest,  and  see  how  the 
shafts  hurtle  through  the  darkening 
atmosphere,  and  how  the  dust  of  the 
battle  eddies  about  that  peace- 
able Philosophy  Chair,  in  which, 
when  we  first  learned  to  know  his 
name,  he  had  been  seated,  as  one 
could  have  imagined,  for  a  lifetime. 
No  election  for  a  borough  was  ever 
more  furiously  contested,  nor  popu- 
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lar  parliamentary  candidate  assail- 
ed more  lustily.     His  testimonials 
and  recommendations  might  indeed 
be  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
nobody  might  be  able  to  deny  his 
genius ;  but  more  important  matters 
lay  behind,  and  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened Whig  party  of  1820  could 
be  puritanic  when  that  served  their 
purpose,  and  were  not  slow  of  re- 
taliating upon  the  critic,  who  had 
not  certainly  spared  them.     Such  a 
blessed  opportunity  of  administer- 
ing the  Tu  quoque  was  not  to  be 
lost.     The  supporters  of  his  rival — 
whose  private  friendship  with  Wil- 
son was  undisturbed,  it  is  pleasant 
to  know,  by  all  this  hubbub — threw 
back  in  the  teeth  of  the  censor  of 
*  Blackwood '  the  dire  accusation  of 
infidel  and  libertine.     Judging  by 
the  recriminations  of  the  period, 
one  is  driven  to  believe  that  the 
highest  ambition  of  a  good  political 
partisan  in  those  days  must  have 
been  to  prove,  not  his  adversary's 
position  false,  but  his  adversary's 
character  vile,  and  his  life  a  heap 
of  depravity.     Though  nothing  was 
to  be  said  against  the  unquestion- 
able powers  of  the  young  philoso- 
pher, an  effective  diversion  was  yet 
possible  in  the  shape  of  an  assault 
on  his  morality.     The  *  Scotsman,' 
then,  as  now,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  influential   of    Scotch  news- 
papers, made  a  solemn  and  affecting 
appeal  to  its  dear  bailies  in  a  voice 
which  trembled  with  the  conscious 
pathos  of  its  own  fine  adjurations. 
"  We  call  upon  those  members  of 
Council  who  are  fathers  of  families  ; 
who  respect  the  oaths  they  have 
taken  ;  who  have  some  regard  for 
religion,  morals,  and  decency,"  says 
thishigh-tonedandvirtuousjournal; 
"  we  put  it  to  them  how  they  can 
justify  it  to  their  conscience,  their 
country,  and  their  God,  to  select 
him  as  the  man  to  fill  the  Chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  to  confide 
to  him  the  taste,  the  morals,  and 
the  characters  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion." Such  an  appeal  could  not  be 
without  a  certain  effect  upon  the 
tremulous   municipal   mind  —  and 
the  result  in  the  first  place  was, 


that  Wilson,  naturally  indignant  at 
the  false  accusations  thus  brought 
against  him,  was  driven  to  the 
strange  and  painful  necessity  of 
writing  to  his  private  friends  to  ask 
their  testimony  in  respect  to  his 
character,  and  to  request  from  them 
such  an  estimate  of  his  household 
virtues  as  might  be  sufficient  to 
place  that  perfectly  unexception- 
able aspect  of  his  life  in  its  true 
light.  He  wrote  to  the  clergyman 
at  Windermere  who  had  officiated 
at  his  marriage,  and  to  such  a  half- 
domestic,  half -public  authority  as 
Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan,  then  one  of 
the  centres  of  society  in  Edinburgh, 
asking  them  to  tell  his  assailants 
what  they,  a  priest  and  a  woman, 
thought  of  the  husband  of  that 
"  elegant  and  delicate  young  Eng- 
lishwoman," who  had  not  feared  to 
wander  over  hill  and  dale  with  him 
who  was  now  accused  of  neglecting 
and  wronging  her  and  her  children. 
Of  all  points,  indeed,  at  which  he 
could  have  been  assailed,  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  least  vul- 
nerable. Hard  and  mortifying  as 
it  must  have  been  to  his  high  and 
impatient  spirit  to  ask  for  such 
commendations,  he  was  now  suffi- 
ciently bent  upon  attaining  his  end 
to  submit  to  the  necessity;  his 
friends  bore  their  testimony  with 
effusive  and  indignant  affectionate- 
ness  ;  and  having  at  last  failed  even 
to  prove  the  favourite  stigma  of  the 
time,  that  their  brilliant  opponent 
was  an  infidel,  the  Whig  opposition 
succumbed,  and  Wilson  won  the 
day.  The  vexatious  and  ungene- 
rous strife  did  not  end  with  the 
election.  A  certain  Deacon  Pater- 
son  raised  a  protest  against  it  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil, where  he  is  said  to  have  made 
his  appearance  with  "  a  bag  full  of 
charges,"  but  was  summarily  put 
down  by  the  assembled  dignitaries, 
who  had  elected  the  Tory  candi- 
date by  a  majority  of  twelve  votes. 
Another  still  more  shabby  and 
paltry  attempt  to  disturb  the  new 
Professor  followed,  when  he  deliver- 
ed his  first  lecture.  "  There  was  a 
furious  bitterness  of  feeling  against 
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him,"  says  an  eyewitness,  quoted 
by  Mrs  Gordon,  "  among  the  classes, 
of  which  probably  most  of  his  pu- 

n'1    would  consist ;  and  although  I 
no  prospect  of  being  among 
them,  I  went  to  his  first  lecture, 
prepared  to  join  in  a  cabal  which, 
I   understood,  was  formed  to  put 
him  down.     The  lecture-room  was 
crowded  to  the  ceiling.     The  Pro- 
fessor  entered  with  a  bold  step 
amid  profound  silence.     Every  one 
expected  some  deprecatory  or  pro- 
pitiatory introduction   of    himself 
and  his  subject,  upon  which  the 
mass  was  to  divide  against  him, 
reason  or  no  reason  ;  but  he  began 
in  a  voice  of  thunder  right  into  the 
matter  of  the  lecture,  kept  up  un- 
flinchingly and  unhesitatingly  with- 
out a  pause.     Not  a  word,  not  a 
murmur  escaped  his  captivated,  I 
ought  to  say  his  conquered,  audience, 
and  at  the  end  they  gave  him  a 
right  down  unanimous  burst  of  ap- 
plause."  When  the  legitimate  hour 
which  belonged  to  the  new  Pro- 
fessor was  exhausted,  Anatomical 
Monro,  austere  and  abstract,  with 
no  human  sympathy  in  him  for  the 
first  lecture  and  the  special  circum- 
stances, stalked  into  the  room,  in 
which  he  himself  was  to  succeed 
the  present  occupant,  and,  ruthless- 
ly breaking  in  upon  the  address, 
pointed  to  his  watch  to  show  that 
his  own  hour  had  arrived.     "  My 
students  are  at  the  door,  and  you 
must  conclude,"  said  the  inhuman 
anatomist;    but  was  immediately 
silenced  by  the  renewed  applause 
of  the  students,   amid  which  the 
new  orator  made  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion.    It  was  thus  that  Wilson 
made  his  first  entry  into  the  Chair 
which  he  was  to  fill  so  long,  and 
in  which  he  was  to  hold  so  genial 
a  sway  over  generations  of  eager 
and  enthusiastic  hearts. 

His  success,  however,  was  imme- 
diate and  unquestionable,  to  the  con- 
viction of  both  friends  and  foes ;  and 
even  his  newspaper  assailants,  Mrs 
Gordon  says,  condescended  to  ad- 
mit that,  if  he  continued  to  do  well, 
his  past  delinquencies  might  be  for- 
given him.  It  is  an  interesting 


period  of  the  new  Professor's  his- 
tory :  Wilson  seems  to  have  taken 
the    tempest    with    manful    com- 
posure and  steadiness,  standing  to 
his  arms  with  an  amount  of  calm 
amid  all  the  stinging  shower  of  pro- 
jectiles that  flew  around  him,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
of  his  fiery  nature.     And  wfien  the 
smoke  of  the  conflict  clears  off,  the 
many-sided  man  gleams  upon  us  in 
a  new  aspect,  shutting  himself  up, 
apart  from  all  the  recreations  and 
delights  in  which  his  life  had  hither- 
to abounded,  in  a  room  "  literally 
filled"  with  books,  devoting  him- 
self, with  a  closeness  of  application 
of  which  up  to  this  time  he  had 
shown  few  symptoms,  to  the  new 
work   on   which  he  had  entered. 
The  dreaming  poet   has  had  his 
day,  and  may  have  it  again  ;    so 
has   the  open-air  Dalesman,  with 
all  his  mighty  muscles  still  in  their 
grandest  development ;  and  so  even 
has  the  'critic,  absolute  and  daunt- 
less, without  a  scruple  or  compunc- 
tion ;  but  here,  in  the  mean  time,  is 
a  philosopher — grave,  conscientious, 
anxious — taking  counsel  with  books 
and  friends,  without  apparently  a 
thought  in  his  mind  but  how  to 
fulfil  this  new  duty,  and  hold  his 
post  with  honesty  and  honour.    To 
turn  away  from   all   those  vulgar 
contentions,  the  slanders  of  enemies 
and  formal  testimonials  of  friends, 
the  vexations  and  vicissitudes   of 
the  contest,  and  the  agitated  and 
unreasonable     crowd    which    has 
fought  over  this  question  without 
any  knowledge  worth  mentioning 
of  the  real  point  at  issue — and,  sub- 
siding into  the  quiet  little  house 
in  Anne   Street,  among  the  early 
summer  trees,   to    look    over    his 
great  shoulder  and  find  the  new 
Professor  pouring  forth  his  anxious 
soul  to  his  dearest  old  friend,  Dr 
Blair,   and  recommending  to    the 
consideration  of  the   helper  upon 
whose  judgment  he  has  so  much 
reliance,  the  plan  he  has  formed  for 
his  untried  work,  and  the  system 
which  suggests  itself  to  his  own  in- 
tent and  concentrated  thoughts — is 
a  contrast  as  remarkable  and  inter- 
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esting  as  can  be  imagined.  Of  all 
the  letters  printed  in  these  volumes, 
there  are  perhaps  none  which  re- 
veal the  writer  in  an  aspect  so  noble 
as  those  letters  to  Dr  Blair.  Here 
it  is  a  man,  already  known  to  fame, 
the  victor  of  a  hard  contest,  the 
winner  of  many  laurels,  who  comes, 
with  an  earnestness  much  too  real 
to  admit  of  any  attitudinising,  to 
the  oracle  which  he  has  elected 
for  himself  in  the  person  of  his 
friend,  a  man  totally  unknown  to 
the  world;  and,  entering  into  all 
his  plans  and  thoughts  in  detail, 
craves  advice,  guidance,  instruction, 
with  utter  simplicity  and  confi- 
dence. It  is  thus  that  Mrs  Gor- 
don describes  one  of  the  letters  of 
this  remarkable  correspondence : — 

"  Of  all  the  friends  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied for  counsel  in  this  time  of  anxiety, 
there  was  none  on  whom  he  so  implicitly 
relied,  or  who  was  so  able  to  assist  him, 
as  Alexander  Blair.  To  him  he  un- 
bosomed himself  in  all  the  confidence  of 
friendship,  and  in  several  long  and  ela- 
borate letters  —  too  long  to  be  given 
entire — entered  minutely  into  his  plans 
for  the  course,  asking  for  advice  and 
suggestions  with  the  eagerness  and  hu- 
mility of  a  pupil  to  his  master.  He 
gives  a  list  of  the  books  he  has  got, 
and  asks  his  friend  to  tell  him  what 
others  he  should  have — what  he  thinks 
of  this  and  that  theory— how  many  lec- 
tures there  should  be  on  this  topic  and 
on  that.  He  sketches  his  own  plan — 
how  he  is  to  commence  with  some  attrac- 
tive and  eloquent  introductory  lectures, 
'  of  a  popular  though  philosophical 
kind,'  so  as  to  make  a  good  impression 
at  first  on  his  students,  and  also  on  the 
public.  Then  he  proposes  to  give  eight 
or  ten  lectures  on  the  moral  systems  of 
ancient  Greece,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
approves,  and  which  he  hopes  Blair 
will  also  approve  of.  Then  will  com- 
mence his  own  course  in  right  earnest : 
six  or  more  lectures  on  the  physical 
nature  of  man  —  then  twelve  more, 
'though  for  no  cause  known,'  on  the 
intellectual  powers.  On  this  he  wishes 
to  have  Blair's  opinion,  for  at  present  he 
sees  nothing  for  it  but  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  Eeid  and  Stewart — '  which  to 
avoid  would  be  of  great  importance.' 
.  .  .  Then  might  come  some  lectures 
on  taste  and  genius  before  coming  to  the 
moral  being.  Let  Blair  consider  the 
subject.  That  brings  us  up  to  forty 


lectures.  Then  comes  the  moral  nature 
— 'the  affections  and  conscience,  or 
'  whatever  name  that  faculty  may  be 
called.'  Here  seems  fine  ground  for 
descriptions  of  the  operations  of  the 
passions  and  affections,  and  all  concerned 
with  them.  .  .  .  Then  comes  the 
will  and  all  its  problems,  requiring  at 
least  six  lectures.  '  But  here  I  am  also 
in  the  dark.'  The  rest  of  the  course 
will  embrace  fifty  lectures  respecting  the 
duties  of  the  human  being.  '  I  would 
fain  hope  that  something  very  different 
from  the  common  metaphysical  lectures 
will  produce  itself  out  of  this  plan.'  He 
will  read  on  and  '  attend  most  religious- 
ly to  the  suggestions  '  of  his  friend.  Let 
his  friend  meantime  consider  every- 
thing, and  remember  how  short  the  time 
is.  .  .  The  letter  ends  that  day  with 
a  '  God  bless  you  ! '  " 

It  is  this  variety  of  character, 
always  unfolding  new  aspects  and 
opening  up  unthought-of  powers, 
which  is  the  great  charm  of  Wilson's 
mind.  Whatever  he  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  moment,  he  is  so  en- 
tirely, that,  a  superficial  observer  is 
tempted  to  believe,  that  only  must 
be  his  chief  inspiration.  But  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  scene 
changes,  and  the  same  picturesque 
and  noble  figure  gleams  round,  like 
a  many-lighted  lantern,  in  a  new 
colour  and  altered  radiance.  So 
quick  is  the  transition  that  the 
spectator  is  puzzled,  and  hesitates 
what  to  make  of  the  brilliant  im- 
provisatore  who  extemporises  not 
only  a  new  language  but  a  new 
being  at  every  turn.  From  poetry 
to  prose,  from  sentiment  to  satire, 
from  the  most  joyous  of  all  idle 
lives  to  sudden  Hercules-efforts  of 
toil,  he  flashes  upon  us  in  revolv- 
ing circles,  ever  brighter  and  more 
vivid  than  before,  as  though  under 
his  own  belt  he  carried  a  hundred 
men.  A  greater  difference  could 
scarcely  be  conceived  than  between 
that  jovial  wanderer,  ever  ready 
for  sport  or  frolic,  who  comes  into 
the  little  Highland  inn  all  laden 
with  silvery  spoils  from  loch  and 
river,  and  this  serious  scholar  among 
his  books,  working  out  with  brilliant 
and  rapid  genius,  but  with  steady 
labour  as  well,  his  first  course  of 
lectures.  Instead  of  finding  com- 
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parisons  for  him  among  the  men  of 
his  time,  it  is  only  with  himself 
that  we  can  compare  and  contrast 
this  manifold  and  multifarious  soul. 
The  life  and  force,  the  endless  tide 
of  vital  energy  and  superb  human 
strength  which  courses  through  his 
great  veins,  flow  over  upon  every- 
thing he  touches.  All  Edinburgh 
gleams  alight  with  him  as  he  goes 
about  the  streets  ;  and  where  he 
stands,  in  the  Chair  of  the  Professor, 
in  the  Sanctum  of  Princes  Street, 
and,  still  more,  in  the  Ambrosian 
parlour,  is  about  to  become  a  lum- 
inous spot  over  half  the  world. 
The  light  is  but  at  the  dawning 
when  he  sits  thus  in  his  suburban 
retirement,  making  out  his  lectures, 
anxious  yet  for  the  position  which 
he  has  won  after  so  hard  a  fight. 
His  whole  career  lies  unrevealed 
before  him  in  that  green  seclusion 
of  Anne  Street,  where  he  works 
among  his  books,  unaware  as  yet 
that  not  the  noble  firth,  gleaming  al- 
most before  his  eyes,  nor  the  lion- 
hill  behind,  will  one  day  be  more 
identified  with  Edinburgh  than 
his  own  grand  person  and  familiar 
fame.  It  is  the  beginning  of  his 
public  life,  and  he  stands  on  the 
eve  of  all  his  triumphs.  Behind 
him  lies  as  happy,  yet  as  hard,  a 
probation  as  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  man  ;  years  of  sunshine  dazzling 
and  effulgent,  barred  with  sudden 
breaks  of  shadow.  Already,  in  the 
early  play  of  his  powers,  reputation 
and  influence  have  come  to  him, 
more  in  sport  and  by  chance  than 
from  purpose  or  toil.  Now  he 
stands  on  the  height  of  the  arch  of 
his  life,  and,  breathing  hard  after 
the  stings  of  that  last  sharp  stretch 
of  ascent,  surveys  the  champaign 
before  him,  most  likely  as  little 


aware  of  what  was  in  it  as  any 
other  mortal.  He  is  not  thinking 
of  literature,  he  is  thinking  of  his 
lectures.  The  young  Professor,  in 
whom  only  half  of  his  encircling 
world  believes,  has  that  burden  on 
his  mind,  in  the  first  place,  to  make 
sure  provision  for  the  wants  of  his 
post ;  and,  thereafter,  what  pleases 
Providence.  For  Christopher  North 
has  not  been  revealed  yet  out  of 
the  mirthful  skies ;  summer  days 
only,  and  gay  hours  of  the  youthful 
twilight,  but  as  yet  no  Noctes  have 
educed  their  bright  impressions  out 
of  that  glowing,  impetuous,  and 
sunshiny  soul.  His  fame  and  his 
work  lie  still  before  him,  cast- 
ing uncertain  shadows  upon  the 
sanguine  firmament.  Space  and 
time  forbid  us  here  to  enter 
into  the  brilliant  perspective.  Let 
us  leave  him  for  the  moment  at  this 
natural  period.  For  the  first  time, 
and  with  a  novel  sound,  his  name 
has  become  dignified  into  that  of 
Professor  Wilson.  And  there  he 
sits,  with  his  piled-up  books,  noting 
down  the  rapid  suggestions  of  his 
genius  for  calm  examination  and 
arrangement,  and  inviting  his  friend 
to  enter  into  those  open  and  candid 
chambers  of  his  thoughts  to  super- 
vise and  regulate  the  process.  We 
could  not  pause  upon  a  picture 
more  full  of  truth  and  meaning. 
When  we  open  the  record  again  it 
will  be  upon  a  fuller  light  and  a 
more  animated  foreground.  Let  us 
leave  our  hero  in  the  mean  time  in 
his  study,  consulting  with  anxious 
simplicity,  and  trusting  with  the 
confidence  of  a  child  in  the  final 
judgment  of  his  early  companion. 
It  was  thus  that  the  new  Professor 
began  the  serious  business  of  his 
life. 
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Classical  and  romantic  schools,  the  strug- 
gle between,  172. 
CLOUGH'S  POEMS,  586. 
COACHMAN  OF  THE  "  SKYLARK,"  THE,  736. 
Cock  of  the  wood,  the,  its  reintroductiou 

into  Scotland,  162. 
Collier  laddie,  the,  picture  of,  52. 
Conchology,  the  pursuit  of,  79. 
Conciliation,  value  of,  in  practical  life, 

661  et  seq. 

Confederate  soldiery,  sketch  of  the,  392. 
Confederates,  the,  their  gains  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  present  position, 
&c.,  637. 

Constable,  the  landscapes  of,  361. 
Continental  travel,  sketches,  &c.,  of,  and 
hints  regarding  it,  15  et  seq.,  221  et  seq. 
Continental  watering-places,  the,  269. 
Copley's '  Death  of  Major  Pierson,'  on,355. 
Corbie's  rock,  the,  and  its  tenants,  161. 
Corusch,  the  scenery  of,  153. 
Country,  general  love  of  the,  263. 
Grace,  Mr,  the  internal  decoration  of  the 

Exhibition  by,  72. 
Crome,  the  paintings  of,  361. 
Criminals,  German  and  British,  30. 
CRISIS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAR,  THE,  636. 
Dahl,  the  landscapes  of,  364. 
Danby,  the  paintings  of,  360. 
David,  '  Les  Horaces'  by,  355. 
DAVIS,  JEFFERSON,  sketch  of  the  career 

of,  343. 
DEATHLESS  LOVE,  A,  by  David  Wingate, 

634. 

Delacroix,  the  paintings  of,  367. 
Delaroche,   the   portraits   of,    357 — his 

paintings,  366. 
De    Loutherbourg,   the    landscapes    of, 

360. 
D'Erlon,  General,  his  movements  during 

the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  615. 
Dresden,  the  gallery  of,  and  its  art  trea- 
sures, 238. 
Dutch  art,  modern,  as  represented  in  the 

Exhibition,  368. 
Dutch  school  of   painting,  the  modern, 

74,  359. 

Dyce,  the  landscapes  of,  362. 
Eagles  and  geese,  stories  of,  156. 
Eastlake,  the  works  of,  365. 
Egypt,  the  expedition  to,  its  secret  his- 
tory, 9. 
Elbe,  the,  mountain  scenery  of,  226  et 

seq. 
Elleuborough,  Lord,  his  letter  on  Italy, 

504. 

Elleray,  Wilson's  residence  at,  755. 
Elmore,  the  paintings  of,  365. 
Emancipation  decree,  the,  its  atrocity, 

&c.,  636,  640  et  seq. 
Ems  as  a  watering-place,  on,  271. 
ENGINE-DRIVER  TO   HIS  ENGINE,    THE, 

735. 
English   school    of   landscape,   the,   its 

characteristics,  361  —  of  painting,   as 


represented  in  the  National  Exhibition, 
355 — of  water-colour  painting,  362. 
Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  at 

the  Frankfort  meeting,  425  et  seq. 
Esquimalt,  the  harbour  of,  698. 
Essay-writing,  on,  402. 
Etty,  the  paintings  of,  355,  365. 
Euripides,  the  'Iphigenia  in  Aulis'of, 
95— the  'IphigeniainTauris,'462  et  seq. 
EXHIBITIONS,  GREAT  AND  SMALL,  61. 
Faith  and  Charity,  on,  658. 
Fantine,    Victor    Hugo's    romance   of, 

175. 

Federals,  the,  their  defeats  before  Rich- 
mond, 393  et  seq. — their  Emancipation 
policy,  present  position,  &c.,  636  et 
seq.— the  motives  for  their  inveteracy, 
641  et  seq. 
Fitzwilliam,  Earl,  as  lord-lieutenant  of 

Ireland,  3,  4. 
Flandrin,   the  portraits    of,     357 — the 

paintings  of,  in  the  Exhibition,  366. 
Fox,  Pitt's  alleged  conduct  to,  12. 
FRANCE,  THE  SCOT  IN,  543. 
France,  the  art  school  of,  as  represented 
in  the  Exhibition,  72  — changes   in, 
under    Napoleon   III.,   245  et    seq. — 
general  danger  to  Europe  from,  413 — 
'    social  state  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
548  et  seq. — the  early  commerce  be- 
tween Scotland  and,  554. 
Frankfort  Parliament,  the,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings, 421. 
Frankfort   rifle   match,  account  of  the, 

422  et  seq. 

Fraser  River  gold  diggings,  the,  699. 
French  military  histories,  character  of, 

607. 

French  revolutionist,  sketch  of  a,  536. 
French  school  of   historic  painting,  its 
development,  &c.,  366— of  landscape, 
363. 

Frere,  the  paintings  of,  359. 
Frith's  '  Railway  Station,'  on,  69. 
Gaeta,  the  siege  of,  510  et  seq. 
Gainsborough,   the  paintings  of,  in  the 
International    Exhibition,   356  —  the 
landscapes  of,  361. 

Gallait,  the  paintings  of,  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, 73,  368. 

Gaming,  prevalence  of,  in  Germany,  30  ; 
prevalence  of,  at  German  watering- 
places,  271, 281  et  seq. 
Garibaldi,  the  recent  movement  of, 
against  Rome,  503  etseq. — the  affair  of 
Aspromonte,  522— his  previous  career, 
&c.,  504  et  seq. 

GASTER,  THE  FIRST  M.A.,  479. 
Gautier,     Theophile,    on     the    English 

school  of  water-colours,  71. 
Genre  paintings,  the  French,  359. 
Geologv,  importance  of  conchology  to, 

81.    " 

George  III.,  his  conduct  on  the  Catholic 
question,  4,  5. 
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Gericault,  the  'Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa/ 
by,  355. 

German  art,  as  represented  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, 369. 

German  hotel,  sketch  of  a,  21. 

German  school  of  landscape,  the,  363. 

German  unity,  tlie  cry  for,  420  et  seq. 

GERMANY  AND  HER  PROSPECTS,  413. 

Germany,  progress  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in,  18 — rail  ways  in,  19 — rewards 
of  the  artist  in,  61 — the  art  schools  of, 
as  represented  in  the  Exhibition,  73 
et  seq. 

GIANNONE,  738. 

Glacier  travelling,  dangers,  &c.,  of,  226. 

Gladstone,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the  Ameri- 
can crisis,  636. 

Gleyre,  '  Lost  Illusions '  by,  367. 

Goetlie,  the  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris '  of,  469 
et  seq. 

Gold  diggings  of  British  Columbia,  the, 
699. 

Goose,  attack  by  an  eagle  on  a,  156. 

GORDON,  MRS,  HER  LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR 
WILSON  reviewed,  751. 

Grey,  General,  his  life  of  Earl  Grey,  13 
and  note. 

Grouchy,  Marshal,  his  movements,  &c., 
during  the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  618 
et  seq. 

Gude,  the  landscape  paintings  of,  363. 

Hamburg,  architecture  in,  239. 

Hamilton,  Michael,  adventure  of,  in 
France,  556. 

Hanna's  '  Last  Day  of  our  Lord's  Passion/ 
210  et  seq. 

Hegel  on  lyrical  poetry,  404. 

Herat,  a  journey  to,  and  sketches  in,  289. 

Herbert,  the  paintings  of.  365. 

High  art,  failure  of  the  English  school 
in,  355 — later  English  attempts  at, 
364  et  seq. 

Hildebrandt,  the  landscapes  of,  363. 

Hilton,  '  The  Crucifixion/  &c.,  of,  355. 

Hogarth,  the  paintings  of,  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  69,  357. 

Homburg,  history,  &c.,  of,  as  a  watering- 
place,  275  et  seq. 

Horseback,  travelling  on,  223. 

HUGO,  VICTOR,  ON  THE  GREAT  FRENCH 
PUZZLE,  647. 

Hugo,  Victor,  his  last  romance,  172. 

Humbert,  the  landscapes  of,  364. 

Hunting  instinct,    universality  of  the, 

IMPERIALISM,  TEN  YEARS  OF,  245. 

INDIA,  THE  LAND  REVENUE  OF,  598. 

Intercolonial  railway,  the  proposed,  701. 

International  Exhibition,  the,  general 
remarks  on,  71 — the  paintings,  72  et 
seq.,  353  et  seq. 

IPHIGENIA  IN  AULIS,  94. 

IPHIGENIA  IN  TAURIS,  462. 

'  Iphige'nie '  of  Racine,  the,  95  et  seq.  pas- 
sim, 105. 


Italian  art,  modern,  as  represented  in 
the  Exhibition,  368. 

ITALY  AND  FRANCE,  503. 

Italy,  modern,  state  of  art  in,  74 — the 
French  aggressions  in,  415  et  seq. — 
sketch  of  the  history  of,  from  the  peace 
of  Villafranca,  504  et  seq. 

Jackson,  General,  his  movements  before 
Richmond,  393,  394— review  of  his 
operations,  638  et  seq. 

JEFFREYS'S  BRITISH  CONCHOLOGT  — 
SNAILS,  77. 

Jewish  synagogue,  visit  to  a  German, 
27. 

JOHN  WILSON,  751. 

Johnson  as  an  essayist,  404. 

Judgment,  definition  of,  528. 

Kilt  Rock  in  Skye,  the,  157. 

Koenigstein,  the,  its  scenery,  &c.,  231. 

Kotul-e-Doktur  pass,  the,  306. 

Kotul-e-Koomaridge  pass,  the,  309. 

Kotul-e-Malos  pass,  the,  311. 

Lamb,  Charles,  as  an  essayist,  405. 

Lambinet,  the  landscapes  of,  363. 

LAND  REVENUE  OF  INDIA,  THE,  598. 

Landscape  painting,  the  modern  schools 
of,  360— the  English  school  of,  360  et 
seq. — the  French,  German,  and  Scan- 
dinavian, 363  et  seq. 

Landseer,  the  animals  of,  61. 

Lee,  General,  his  operations  in  Mary- 
land, &c.,  639. 

Leslie,  the  paintings  of,  in  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  358. 

Lewis,  Sir  G*.  C.,  on  the  American  ques- 
tion, 636. 

Leys,  the  paintings  of,  368. 

Ligny,  Thiers's  account  of  the  battle  of, 
615. 

Lilienstein,  the,  its  ascent,  &c.,  229,  230. 

Lincoln,  the  Emancipation  decree  and  its 
atrocity,  636  et  seq.  passim. 

Lodging-houses,  Scottish  watering-place, 
265. 

Londoners,  attachment  of,  to  the  coun- 
try, 262. 

Loppe",  the  landscapes  of,  364. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  his  conduct  on  the 
Catholic  question,  5. 

Mackenzie,  Mr  Holt,  and  the  Land 
Revenue  of  India,  598,  599. 

M'Clellan,  General,  his  "  flank  move- 
ment" before  Richmond,  393  et  seq. — 
review  of  his  operations,  638  et  seq. 

Maclise's  '  Wellington  and  Blucher,'  re- 
marks on,  67  et  seq. — the  paintings  of, 
365. 

Mahamra,  the  British  encampment  at, 
286. 

Man,  non-existence  of  fossil  remains  of, 
82. 

Martin,  the  paintings  of,  360. 

Maryland,  tyrannies,  &c.,  of  the  Federals 
in,  401  et  seq. — the  Confederate  raid 
into,  639. 
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Mental  Culture,  Hints  on,  40. 

Metz,  Dr,  speech  of,  at  Frankfort,  428. 

MICHEL,  LES  ECOSSAIS  EN  FRANCE,  &c., 

by,  reviewed,  543, 

Montagu,  the  Sieur  de,  his  career,  548. 
Montaigne's  essays,   the  characteristics 

of,  402  et  seq. 
MORAL  EFFECT  OF  WRITERS,  ON  THE, 

163. 

Mori  and,  the  landscapes  of,  361. 
Miiller,  the  landscapes  of,  361. 
Naples,  Garibaldi's  liberation  of,  508. 
Napoleon,  review  of  his  conduct  during 

the  Waterloo  campaign,  608  et  seq. 
Napoleon  III.,  changes,  £c.,  in  France 
under,  245  et  seq. — the  intrigues,  &c., 
of,  in  Italy,  504  et  seq. 
National  schools  of  art,  the  formation  of, 

353. 

Nero,  the  character  of,  535. 
Ney,  Marshal,  his  movements,  &c.,  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  619  et 
seq. 

NORTH  AMERICA,  TROLLOPE'S,  review  of, 
372— the  British  settlements  on  the 
Pacific  coasts  of,  696  et  seq.  passim. 
Oberland,  travelling  in  the,  224. 
Opie's  '  David  Rizzio,'  355. 
Organ  of  Weight,  the,  527. 
Ottawalder-Grund,  the,  230. 
Outram,   Sir  James,  the   Persian   cam- 
paign under,  286. 

Pacific,  the  British  and  American  settle- 
ments on  the,  696. 
Painting,  the  English  school  of,  M.  About 

on, 61. 

Paintings,  the,  in  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, 72  et  seq.,  353  et  seq. 
Paris  in  the  fifteenth  century,  sketch  of, 

547. 

Parliamentary  reform,  Pitt's  views  on,  2. 
Passport  system,  the,  its  decay,  39. 
Peasantry,  state  of  the,  in  France,  during 

the  fifteenth  century,  550. 
Pedestrian,  hints  on  the  equipment  of 

the,  232  et  seq. 

Pedestrianism,  advantage  of,  as  a  means 
of  travel,  223 — how  to  be  pursued,  ib. 
et  seq. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  sketch  of  his  character, 

career,  &c.,  529  et  seq. 
Persia,  the  treaty  with,  286. 
Persian  lady,  a,  295. 
Persian  soldiery,  character  of  the,  286. 
Philosophy,   the   successive  systems  of, 

406. 

PICTURES,  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN,  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION,  353. 
Pier-e-zun  pass  in  Persia,  the,  305. 
Pitt,  the  elder,  as  war  minister,  7. 
PITT,  STANHOPE'S  LIFH  OF,  vols.  iii.  and 

iv.,  review  of,  1. 

Pitt,  review  of  his  conduct  on  the  Catho- 
lic question,  2 — his  resignation,  5 — his 
pledge  to  the  King,  6— his  merits  as 


war  minister,  6  et  seq. — his  conduct 
of  the  navy,  10  et  seq. — his  personal 
embarrassments,    13  —  contrast    be- 
tween, and  Peel,  528. 
Poets,  new,  first  appearance  of,  48. 
Poole,  the  paintings  of,  365. 
Portrait-painting,  value,  &c.,  of,  357. 
Postal  system  of  America,  the,  382. 
Prague,  the  architecture  of,  243. 
Praise,  upon  the  efficacy  of,  665. 
Preacher,  the,  his  position,  Ac.,  203. 
Pre-Raphaelite  school,  the  English,  365. 
PRESIDENT  JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  343. 
Protestantism,  Continental,  28. 
Prudence,  definition  of,  527. 
Prussia,  the   position   of,  in   Germany, 
420 — present  position  of,  in  German 
politics,  431. 
Quatre  Bras,  Thiers's  account  of,  619  et 

seq. 

Quirang  hills,  scenery  of  the,  154,  155. 
Racine,  the  'Iphige'nie'  of,  95   et  seq. 

passim,  105 — the  wife  of,  540. 
Railways,  German,  19. 
Rattazzi,  the  Ministry  of,  and  his  policy, 

517. 

Rattray,  Dr,  account  of  British  Colum- 
bia by,  699. 
Reverie,  on  the  distinction  between  active 

thought  and,  314. 

Reynolds,  the  paintings  of,  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  356. 
Rhine  frontier,  designs  of  France  on  the, 

415. 
Ricasoli,  Baron,  as  Italian  minister,  his 

character  and  policy,  515. 
RICHMOND,  TEN  DATS  IN,  391. 
RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN,  THE,  183. 
Robbe,  '  The  Campine/  by,  364. 
Robertson  of  Brighton,  the  sermons  of, 

209  et  seq. 
Robespierre,  a  French  revolutionist  on, 

537. 
Romantic    and    classical     schools,    the 

struggle  between,  172. 
Rome,  the  French  occupation  of,  414 — 
Garibaldi's  movement  against,  503  et 
seq. 
Russell's  '  Tour  m  Germany,'  notice  of, 

230. 

Russia,  painting  in,  74. 
Russian  art,  characteristics  of,  370. 
SALEM  CHAPEL,  Part  VI.  Chap,  xviii.,  110 
—Chap,  xix.,  116— Chap,  xx.,  122— 
Part  VII.  Chap,  xxi.,  129— Chap,  xxii., 
138  — Chap,  xxiii.,  146-Part  VIII. 
Chap,  xxiv.,  323— Chap,  xxv.,  328— 
Chap,  xxvi.,  331— Chap,  xxvii.,337 — 
Part  IX.  Chap,  xxviii.,  440 — Chap. 
xxix.,  446— Chap,  xxx.,  453 — Chap, 
xxxi.,  458 — Part  X.  Chap,  xxxii.,  570 
— Chap,  xxxiii., 573 — Chap,  xxxiv.,  578 
—Chap,  xxxv.,  581  — Part  XI.  Chap, 
xxxvi. ,  7 1 3 — Chap,  xxxv ii. ,  7 20— Chap. 
xxxviii.,  729. 
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Salmon  fishing  in  the  Awe,  &c.,  160. 

Sanguine  temperament,  the,  410. 

Savoy,  the  French  acquisition  of,  416. 

Saxe-Coburg-Qotha,  the  Duke  of,  as  lead- 
er of  the  movement  party  in  Germany, 
425  et  seq. 

Saxon  Schweitz,  the,  as  a  touring  dis- 
trict, 226 

Scandinavian  school  of  landscape  paint- 
ing, the,  363. 

Scheffer,  Ary,  the  paintings  of,  366. 

Schrotzberg,  the  portrait  of  the  Empress 
of  Austria  by,  357. 

Scientific  Associations,  rage  for,  187. 

SCOT  IN  FRANCE,  THE,  543. 

Scotland,  the  watering-places  of,  265 — 
the  early  commerce  between,  and 
France,  554. 

Sco to- French  alliance,  origin,  &c.,  of  the, 
545  et  seq. 

Scots  Guard,  the,  in  France,  555. 

Scottish  ordinary,  a,  266. 

Sculpture,  the  International  Exibition 
of,  75. 

Sea,  extent,  &c.,  of  life  in  the,  80  et  seq. 

SERMONS,  202. 

Seward,  Mr,  on  the  Emancipation  de- 
cree, 640. 

SHIRAZ  TO  BUSHIRE,  286. 

Shiraz,  sketches  at,  and  character  of  the 
population,  289  et  seq. 

Sicily,  Garibaldi's  liberation  of,  507. 

Sincerity  and  Conciliation,  on  the  union 
of,  in  practical  life,  658. 

SKYE-LARK,  A,  151. 

Skye,  sketches  in,  151  et  seq. 

Snails,  the  natural  history,  &c.,  of,  84  et 
seq. 

Social  Science  Congress,  the,  189. 

Spain,  the  art  school  of,  73. 

Spanish  school  of  painting,  the,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Exhibition,  368. 

Species,  the  origin  of,  Jeffrey  on,  90. 

STANHOPE'S  LIFE  OF  PITT,  vols.  iii.  and 
iv.,  review  of,  1. 

Stanley,  Lord,  and  the  Land  Settlement 
question,  599. 

Sunday  in  London,  a  Frenchman's  and 
a  Scotchman's  sketch  of,  202. 

Swiss  school  of  landscape  painting,  the, 
364. 

Switzerland,  pedestrianism,  &c.,  in,  224  et 
seq. 

Sympathetic  Temperament,  the,  534. 

Teheran,  sketches  in,  288  et  seq. 

TEN  DAYS  IN  RICHMOND,  391. 

TEN  YEA^S  OF  IMPERIALISM,  245. 

Tennyson'^  Vision  of  Fair  Women,'  94, 
109. 

Theories,  new,  how  they  should  be  re- 
ceived, 319. 

THIERS  ON  WATERLOO,  607. 


Thomason,  James,  and  the  land  settle- 
ment of  India,  599. 

TICKLER  II.  AGAIN  !  481. 

Tideman,  the  paintings  of,  74. 

Tourists,  characteristics  of,  15. 

TROLLOPE'S  NORTH  AMERICA,  372. 

Tung-i-Toorkoon  pass,  the,  308. 

Turkey,  the  wild,  introduction  of,  into 
Scotland,  162. 

Turner,  the  paintings  of,  360,  361. 

Union  Act,  the  Irish,  conduct  of  Pitt  on,  5. 

United  States,  probable  effects  of  the 
war  in,  on  Canada,  &c.,  707. 

Vancouver  Island,  the  colony  of,  697. 

Vaudois,  Protestanism  among  the,  28. 

Vernet,  Horace,  the  paintings  of,  367. 

VICTOR  HUGO  ON  THE  GREAT  FRENCH 
PUZZLE,  647. 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  LAST  ROMANCE,  172. 

Virginia,  state  of  public  feeling  in,  397. 

Volunteer  movement  in  England,  influ- 
ence of  the,  413. 

W.  J.  M.  R.,  The  Engine-Driver  to  his 
Engine,  by,  735— The  Coachman  of  the 
"  Skylark,"  736. 

Wallace,  visit,  &c. ,  of,  to  France,  552  et 
seq. 

Ward,  cattle-piece  by,  361 — the  histori- 
cal paintings  of,  365. 

Wasser-glas,  the  new  mode  of  painting 
in,  67. 

Water-colours,  the  English  school  of,  70, 
362. 

WATERING-PLACES,  261. 

WATERLOO,  THIERS  ON,  607  —  Victor 
Hugo  on,  647. 

Weasel,  absence  of  the,  in  Skye,  &c.,  158. 

Weight,  the  organ  of,  527. 

Wellesley,  Lord,  as  a  war  minister,  7. 

Wellington,  position,  &c.,  of,  in  the  Water- 
loo campaign,  610  et  seq. 

West's  'Death  of  General  Wolfe/  on,  355. 

Wiesbaden  as  a  watering-place,  271. 

Wildauer,  Professor,  speech  of,  at  Frank- 
fort, 428. 

WILSON,  PROFESSOR,  THE  LIFE  OF,  re- 
viewed, 751. 

Wilson,  the  landscapes  of,  360. 
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